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This  b  the  theme  of  a  great  argument. 
It  has  boon  the  ofTence  of  the  church 
in  the  eyes  of  the  popish  party,  and  it 
U  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  crushing 
the  church,  by  their  allies  in  parliament, 
and  by  the  ministers,  who  are  depen- 
dant upon  popish  support  for  the  posi- 
tion which  they  so  iniquitously  usurp,and 
which  they  so  injuriously  occupy ;  and 
who  naturally  enough  **  bate  the  light," 
and  do  not  wish  "to  come  unto  the  light, 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved/' 

The  simple  question  at  issue  at 
present  is,  whether  it  is  right  or  wbe 
to  associate  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  in  this  country,  with  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  in  the 
work  of  national  education;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  supposing  it  to  be  desirable, 
whetner  it  is  practicable  so  to  do. 

For  the  purpose  of  resolving  the 
first  question  aright,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  previously  to  any  stir 
respecting  national  education.  Did 
they  evince  any  enlightened  anxiety 
respecting  the  moral  or  intellectual 
culture  of  the  Irish  population  ?  Were 
they  Tigilant  and  active,  according  to 
their  means  and  opportunities,  in  di- 
recting education  anght,  or,  at  least,  in 
preventing  it  from  bein^  a  means  of 
perverting  and  debauching  the  minds 
of  the  people  ?  Because,  if  this  was 
the  case — if  these  men  really  did 
evince  an  honest  and  enlightened 
desire  that  their  flocks  should  benefit 
by  the  growing  improvement  of  the 
times,  and  that  they  should  become 
daily  more  and  more  sensible  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  as  subjects,  there 
may  be  some  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  business  of  education  may,  iu 
part  at  least,  be  safely  entrusted  to 
their  hands,  and  that  the  established 
clergy  must  experience  from  them  a 
fiuthml  and  eflfective  cooperation. 
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But,  if  the  contrary  be  true — if  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  were  well 
content  to  let  the  peasantry  remain  in 
darkness,  as  long  as  no  means  were 
taken  to  let  in  upon  them  a  little  light 
— if  a  system  of  instruction  were  suf- 
fered to  prevail  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  that  body,  by  which  the 
minds  and  morals  of  those  subjected  to 
its  influence  must  have  been  wofully 
perverted — if  every  effort,  on  the  part 
of  benevolent  Protestants  to  introauce 
a  better  system,  were  systematically 
and  virulently  opposed — and  if,  when 
direct  opposition  could  not  accomplish 
the  end  which  they  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  obstruction  of  moral  and 
intellectual  light,  thev  changed  their 
mode  of  attack,  and  sought  to  get 
possession  of  the  instrumentality  by 
which  that  important  object  was  to  be 
effected,  or,  at  least,  such  a  control 
over  it  as  must  restrict  its  operation,  or 
damage  its  efficiency — we  do  think 
that,  if  these  propositions  can  be 
proved  to  be  true,  tiiere  may  be  very 
great  doubts  respecting  either  the  wis- 
dom or  the  policy  of  associating,  with 
the  established  clergy,  as  co-partners 
in  the  business  of  education,  iiidivi- 
duals  whose  whole  previous  conduct 
has  been  so  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
trust, and  whose  object  would  seem  to 
be,  to  perpetuate  national  ignorance, 
and  to  cherish  national  prejudice,  ra- 
ther than  to  instruct  the  minds,  to 
humanize  the  characters,  or  to  dissi- 
pate the  delusions  of  their  people. 

The  reference  of  the  secretary  for 
Ireland  to  the  act  of  Henry  VI 11., 
in  the  late  discussion,  or  rather  expla- 
nation, of  the  newly  intended  tithe  bill, 
is  worthy  of  some  degree  of  attention. 
Lord  Morpeth  argued,  from  that  act, 
that  the  clergy  were  under  an  obliga* 
tion  to  msdntain  parochial  schools  at 
their  own  expense,    which  obligation 
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had  bfif.n  iinprrfrctly  rmnplied  with ; 
Hud  that  he  was,  therefore,  ju-^lified  in 
ill  proposing  to  tux  them  to  the 
amount  of  ten  per  cent,  tor  the  pur- 
j»o?e  oS  increasinz"  the  funds  for  na- 
tional education.  His  lordship's  peru- 
sal of  the  statute  must  have  been  a 
ha^ty  one.  and  he  must  have  been 
iotafly  forjetful  of  its  object,  when  he 
made  it  the  foundation  of  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  contained  in  bis  speech  ; 
and  we  could  but  repeat  the  admirable 
reasoning  of  the  Standard^  if  we  en- 
tered upon  any  detailed  exposure  of 
the  fallacies  upon  which  hit>  proposition 
was  built.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  is  that  which  most 
fully  recournizes  the  clergy  as  the 
guardians  and  superintendents  of  na- 
tional education  ;  that  it  confers  upon 
them  a  lucrative  monopoly  in  that  par- 
ticular, from  which  they  mii?ht  have  de- 
rived great  emoluments  ;  that  tlie  object 
of  the  act  was,  to  promote  aniotigst  the 
Iri^h  the  knowledge  of  the  Kni:Ii*ih 
I  inguage,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  savage  attire  and  custom*  by  which 
the  people  were  barbarized  ;  that  it 
contemplated  not  the  lowest,  but  the 
middle  and  the  upper  classes  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  that  its  great  aim  was,  to 
consolidate  the  union  of  the  countries, 
by  producing  an  identity  in  language 
and  in  character  between  the  people 
of  England  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Such  was  the  act  ot  Henry,  wnich  is 
nt)W  to  be  tortured  into  an  instrument 
for  wresting  national  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  jfrinding 
down  that  persecuted  body  of  men  by 
a  system  of  partial  and  opi)re!>sive  tax- 
ation I  Truly  Lord  Morpeth  has 
taught  us,  that  there  may  be  something 
a  great  deal  worse  than  that  species 
of  malapert  ignorance,  which  would 
turn  history  into  an  old  almanack ! 

And  here  we  feel  it  a  bounden  duty 
to  mark,  with  our  most  euiphatical 
commendation,  the  service?*  rendered 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  cause  of  sound 
policy  and  true  religion,  by  that  most 
able  print,  the  Standard.  r)«»ctor 
GiflTard  did  not  leave  a  shred  of  the 
glozing  statement  put  forward  by  the 
Irish  secretary,  that  he  did  not  sunder 
into  tatters.  Ireland  may  well  feel 
proud  of  one  who  is,  we  are  bold  to 
say,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  most  gif\ed 
and  accomplished  journalist  in  Europe. 
For  learning,  solid,  extensive,  and  pro- 
ft>und  ;  for  a  reach  of  thought  at  once 
perspicuous  and  comprehensive  ;  for  a 
power  of  reasoning,  ki  en  and  vigorous, 
detecting,    with    in^tlncUve    sagacity, 


the  fallacies  of  his  opponent,  antl  forti- 
fying his  own  positions  with  a  logic 
that  few  could  gainsay  or  withstand  ;  for 
all  these,  in  combination  with  moral 
qualities  ot  the  highest  order,  which 
render  everj'  faculty  he  possesses  sub- 
servient to  the  nohfest  ends,  and  under 
the  control  of  an  intellect,  which, 
from  daily  use,  can  summon  into  in- 
stant exercise,  upon  any  given  subject, 
all  its  vast  and  various  resources,  the 
editor  of  the  Stniuiard  has  no  rival. 
But  those  who  best  know  the  man  lo-^e 
sight  of  his  transcendent  talents,  in 
their  admiration  of  his  sterling  inte- 
grity. He  is  the  most  uncompromising 
and  highly  principled  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Protestatit  cause,  and  may  be 
said,  in  his  own  person,  to  have  sus- 
tained that  cause,  when  a  spurious 
liberalism  was  vitiating  the  pages  of 
the  ablest  of  the  other  Conservative 
journals,  and  causing  them  to  lose 
sight  of  what  should  be  their  polar 
star  in  this  eventful  contest.  But  he 
has  lived  to  see  the  day  when  hi* 
labours  are  not  imavailing.*  There  are 
few  who  now  dispute  the  soundness  of 
those  views  which  he,  from  the  firs^t, 
promulgated,  respecting  the  grasping 
and  unprincipled  character  of  popery^ 
especially  as  it  exists  in  Ireland. 
Every  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
popish  party  has  only  served  to  con- 
firm and  authenticate  the  substance  of 
his  oft-repeated  representations,  until 
doubters  and  scoffers  can  no  longer 
plume  themselves  upon  their  superior 
wisdom,  and  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  in  error  in  put- 
ting such  implicit  confidence  in  popish 
oaths  ;  and  the  most  honest  emancipa- 
tionists hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that,  in 
assenting  to  the  measure  of  twenty- 
nine,  they  were  acting  under  the 
grossest  delusion.  Yes  f  Dr.  Giffurd 
may  now  see  something  like  a  useful 
result  from  his  labours.  He  no  longer 
stands  alone,  as  the  advocate  of  Pri»- 
testant  principles.  Other  able  journal- 
ists have  taken  their  stand  upon  the 
same  side  ;  and  the  Cousiequence  is, 
that  a  reaction  has  taken  place  in  fa- 
vour of  the  good  old  cause,  winch 
must,  if  it  only  proceed  as  prospe- 
rously as  it  has  commenced,  speedily 
ensure  its  triimiph.  We  know  well 
that  what  we  now  write  will  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  distingui:$hed  individual 
to  whom  we  have  taken  the  liberty  su 
particularly  to  allude  ;  for  ht^  is  as  mo- 
dest as  he  is  powerful.  But  we  have 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  specify,  by  some* 
thing  more  thau  general  acknowledge 
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meiits,  the  vast  obligationd  which  the 
relig^us  and  the  loyal,  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  owe  to  the  man  who 
has  championed  their  cause  with  such 
undaunted  intrepidity,  such  inBexible 
perseverance,  such  tempered  zeal,  und 
such  matchless  ability,  in  the  very 
worst  of  times,  and  to  mark  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  the  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  is  due  to  him  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  ^A'^e  caimot 
Imt  recogrnize  a  protecting  Providence 
in  the  very  fact,  that  such  a  man,  at 
Mich  a  time,  should  occupy  the  very 
poat  which  he  now  occupies ;  and  we 
do  trust  tiiat  the  time  is  not  di.stant 
when  the  importance  of  his  servici^:s 
will  be  so  far  appreciated  by  others,  as 
that  he  may  be  called  to  take  a  higher 
fitadoo,  in  shaping  and  regulating  the 
destinies  of  the  ein])ire. 

If  Lord  Morpeth  was  inclined  to 
act  sincerely  in  the  spirit  of  the  act  of 
Henry  Vlll.  to  which  he  referred,  the 
Irish  clergy  could  desire  nothing  bet- 
ter. It  would  place  them  precisely 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  where 
they  would  be,  but  for  the  indifference 
of  latitndinarians,  jealousy  of  secta- 
ries, and  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
(lapists.  It  would,  in  fact,  reverse  the 
position  in  which  he  would  have  them 
placed.  The  object  of  the  act  was,  to 
raise  this  country,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, to  the  level  of  Entrland,  in 
order  that  an  identity  of  English  man- 
ners might  prepare  the  people  for 
English  institutions.  The  object  of 
that  system  of  national  education 
which  his  lordship  patronizes,  and 
which  he  would  tax  the  clergy  to  sup- 
port, is,  virtually,  to  take  the  education 
of  the  people  out  of  their  hands,  and 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  assuredly  not  take  any  consider- 
uble  pains  to  root  out  and  to  extirpate 
the  prejudices  and  the  antipathies 
which,  as  long  as  they  exist,  must  ren- 
der Ikitish  dominion  insecure,  and 
retani  the  progress  of  national  im- 
|KOvement 

To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  m^re 
preposterous,  than,  in  devising  a  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  to  consult, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  ^hose  very  prejudices  that 
•noh  a  system  is,  or,  at  least,  ought  to 
be  designed ;  assuredly  it  n^ver  should 
be  so  shaped  as  to  countenance  or 
confirm  them.  An  enlightened  ^o- 
▼emoaent  should  see  in  what  consisted 
the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of 
the  people,  and  for  these  it   should 


effectudily  provide,  no  matter  how 
strenuously  its  enlighteiH>d  provisions 
for  that  purpose  might  be  disrelished  by 
bigotry,  or  resisted  by  faction.  An 
unconifiromising  perseverance  in  its 
own  righteous  policy,  must,  in  the  end, 
be  successful.  The  statesman  who  is 
truly  worthy  of  the  name,  would  no 
more  make  the  peculiar  predilections 
of  the  people  his  regulator?),  in  matters 
that  concerned  their  moral  improve- 
ment, than  he  Mould  make  the  peculiar 
interests  of  individuals  his  guide  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  or  in  the  erec- 
tion of  tanks,  which  mi^lit  be  neces- 
sary for  the  natUmal  convenience.  He 
would  consider,  first,  the  best  mode  in 
which  such  works  could  be  effected ; 
an<l  then  he  would  bend  all  his  ener- 
gies to  accomplish  them  in  a  inunner 
that  should  render  them  most  condu- 
cive to  the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
Wc  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  faciiou 
resolved  to  tiiwart  him  in  his  project, 
and  we  can  even  suppose  them  refusing 
to  make  use  of  the  advantages  that  are 
thus  gratuitously  provided  fur  them. 
If  this  proceed  from  i;3muianee,  they 
are  to  be  pitied,  and  better  things  are 
to  be  hoped  for,  when  time  shall  have 
allayed  prejutiice,  and  experience  in- 
creased knowledge.  The  enlightened 
statesman  will  wait  quietly  for  this.  If 
it  should  proceed  from  factitm,  and  if 
it  be  only  a  cloak  by  which  the  cloven 
foot  of  trea>on  is  disguised,  those  who 
can  view  it  in  that  light,  if  they  be 
just  and  wise,  will  not,  assuredly,  lend 
it  any  countenance,  but  will  rather 
consider  the  very  opposition  which 
they  experience  a  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  system.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  need  not  be  over  solicitous. 
If  they  are  only  steady  to  their  pur- 
pose, time  alone  will  prove  an  infallible 
corrector  of  such  distcontents  as  they 
experience.  'I'hey  have  cast  their 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  they  will 
hud  it  after  many  days.  When  the 
factious  see  that  nothing  is  to  be  gain- 
ed by  their  opposition,  they  will  not 
be  likely  to  persevere  in  it,  to  their 
own  detriment  Every  day  will  di- 
minish their  hostility  to  a  system 
against  which  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  pleaded,  and  of  which  every 
day  is  exhibiting  the  advantages.  We 
may  supoose  indeed  that  the  malcon- 
tents will  adopt  a  system  of  their  own, 
and  that  evils  may  then  thr«raton 
society,  against  which  it  would  l>e  dif- 
ficult to  guard.  But  the  very  same 
may  be  feared  if  they  should  be  suffer-  t 
ed  io  make  the  system  to  wiiich  they^^ 
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have  objected  their  own,  by  a  tame 
compliance  with  their  demands  on  the 
part  of  thoee  by  whom  it  was  devised  ; 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  there  would  be  nothing  to  resist 
the  evils  that  might  threaten,  and  that 
those  by  whose  connivance  or  com- 
pliance they  were  permitted,  must 
share  their  responsibility,  with  those  by 
whose  activity  they  were  promoted,  or 
by  whose  contrivance  they  were  de- 
sig-ned. 

As  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  has 
been  referred  to,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Magee, 
upon  that  subject,  as  given  before  the 
education  commissioners  by  whom  he 
was  examined  in  1825  : — 

**  My  view  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy, 
as  growing  out  of  the  act  of  28th  Henry 
Eighth,  is,  that  there  is  no  obligation  im<- 
posed  on  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  to 
keep  a  free  school.  The  law,  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  lue,  has  become  obsolete,  or 
rather  is  virtually  repealed,  respecting 
certain  duties  enjoined  to  the  clergyman, 
such  as  telling  the  beads  in  English,  &c. 
because  these  duties  themselves  have 
passed  away.  But  the  dutv  of  keeping, 
or  causing  to  be  kept,  an  English  scho<3, 
1  conceive  to  be  still  in  force  under  the 
statute.  The  mistake  that  has  prevailed 
on  this  head  seems  to  be,  that  the  clergy 
are  bound  by  this  act,  and  the  oath  pre- 
scribed bv  it,  to  keep  a  free  school* 
whereas  the  act  expressly  describes  the 
school  to  be  kept,  not  as  a  free  school, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  one  in  which  a 
stipend  is  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars  re. 
sorting  to  it,  conditioning  only  that  the 
stipend  shall  be  such  as  is  usually  paid  by 
scholars  in  English  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict  of  the  country ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
conceive  that  the  clergy  are  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  bound  to  keep,  or  see  that 
there  be  kept,  an  English  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  although  they  are 
not  bound  to  see  that  it  sh^l  be  a  free 
school.  The  true  intention  of  the  law  I 
consider  to  be  conveyed  and  enforced  in 
the  act  of  the  7th  of  William  Third,  in- 
tituled *  An  Act  to  restrain  Foreign 
Education.'  In  this  act  it  is  declared 
that  the  clergy  shall,  in  their  respective 
parishes  or  districts,  keep  English  schools, 
or  cause  them  to  be  kept,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act  of 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  this,  I  conceive, 
sets  aside  all  those  minor  considerations 
growing  out  of  the  change  of  times,  and 
brings  the  matter  to  the  fair  honest  equity 
of  the  case,  that  the  clergy  were  intended 
to  be  the  guardians  of  Uie  education  of 
the  cquntry,  and  to  promote  it  in  every 


fair  and  practicable  way.  I  have  always 
felt  it  as  such,  and  considered  that  the 
oath  imposed  on  the  clergy  at  institution 
bore  broadly  upon  this,  without  entering 
into  the  minutiss  of  the  legal  cottsidera- 
tions,  which  admit  of,  and  have  led  to,  a 
great  deal  of  special  pleading ;  but  which, 
when  gone  into,  even  with  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation,  seem  decidedly  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  the  clergy  are  bound  to  keep 
free  schools.** 

To  this  opinion  the  Commissionera 
assent,  clearly  exonerating  the  deigy 
from  any  pecuniary  obligation,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  as  clearly 
rec9gnising  the  duty,  or,  as  we  would 
call  it,  the  privilege  of  superintending 
the  national  education.  This  duty  they 
would  limit  to  the  superintendence  of 

the  education  of  their  own  flocks ; 

thereby  giving  a  sectarian  character  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  merely  pre* 
scribing  to  the  clergy  a  duty  to  be  sUared 
with  all  other  dissenters.  But  this  was 
not  to  fulfil,  or  carry  out,  but  to  pervert, 
or  obstruct,  the  spirit  of  that  enlighten- 
ed enactment  Henry's  act,  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  was  designed  to  aid  in 
that  grand  process  of  imperial  assimila- 
tion, upon  which  he  was  resolved,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  legislate  upon  enlightened  principles 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was  in- 
tended to  bear  directly  against  the 
barbarous  customs,  and  the  barbarous 
prejudices,  by  which  they  were  de- 
graded and  brutalized,  and  which,  he 
clearly  saw,  must  be  utterly  extirpated, 
before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
civilization.  For  this  purpose  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to  be  aiding 
and  assisting,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power ;  and  in  order  that  their  labours 
should  not  be  counteracted  by  any 
influence  from  any  other  quarter,  a 
sort  of  monopoly  is  conferred  upon 
them  in  the  business  of  education,  and 
penalties  are  enacted  against  any  un- 
licensed  individuals  who  might  presume, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  statute,  to 
intrude  into  their  province,  Dy  assum- 
ing the  character  or  instructors.  Such 
was  the  drift  of  the  act  of  Henry  thq 
Eighth — an  act  passed  shortly*  after 
Henry  had  incurred  the  charge  of 
heresy,  b^  assuming  to  himself  the  title 
of  head  of  the  church.  Such  was  the 
character  in  which  the  national  clergy 
were  recognised,  and  such  the  privi- 
leges by  which  they  were  foHified. 
Such,  also,  was  the  jealousy  with  which 
all  interlopers  were  regarded,  in  whom 
a  similar  confidence  might  not  be 
placed.     And  yet  the  commissionera 
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in  1825  deemed  that  they  were  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  this  statute,  when  the^ 
discharged  the  clergy  from  their  obh- 
gation  of  being  superintendents  over 
Che  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
aad  merely  required  of  them,  in  com- 
mon with  popish  and  dissenting  teach- 
ers, to  preside  over  the  education  of 
those  or  their  own  communion.  We 
believe  that  an  instance  of  perversion 
more  egregious  could  not  easily  be 
found.  Henry  so  allocated  education 
to  the  deigy,  as  to  preclude  all  others 
from  engaging  in  it  without  their  con- 
sent. The  commissioners  so  iimit  the 
clergy  to  the  education  of  their  own 
flocks,  as  to  preclude  them  from  any 
participation  in  the  moral  guidance  of 
the  congregations  of  papists  or  dis- 
senters !  We  do  not,  at  present,  enter 
into  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of  this. 
Let  it  be  esteemed  wise— let  it  be  es- 
ttemed  politic — but,  assuredly,  it  re- 
ceives no  countenance  from  a  statute, 
which,  when  it  conferred  an  important 
privilege  upon  the  established  clergy, 
did  not  so  much  as  contemplate  the 
existence  of  a  recusant  or  a  dissenter. 
Well,  the  commissioners,  it  will  be 
conceded,  have  special-pleaded  the 
letter  of  the  statute  against  its  spirit, 
and  souffht  to  overthrow  the  privilegpes, 
and  to  lower  the  character,  while  they 
seemed  to  be  merely  relieving  the  con- 
•dencea  of  the  cleigy.  Thb,  no  doubt, 
was  very  wrong.  But  times  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  based  upon  tbb  statute,  the 

Croject  which  they  patronised  may  still 
e  expedient.  We  cannot  now  refuse 
to  contemplate  the  existence  both  of 
recusants  and  dissenters.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  recognise  them  as  a 
formidable  body  of  men,  whose  wants 
and  wishes  must  be  taken  into  account, 
in  any  project  for  the  instruction  of 
those  over  whom  they  possess  any 
spiritual  influence.  This  is  a  concession 
imperiously  required  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  will  not  endure  any 
limits  to  toleration ;  and  the  plan  of 
united  instruction,  as  far  as  children 
can  go  together,  and  separated  instruc- 
tion, in  those  things  wherein  they 
(Offer,  to  be  given  to  each  class  re- 
spectively, by  its  own  spiritual  advisers, 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that  could 
reconcile  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
the  saTcral  parties  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  question,  and  without  whose  co- 
operation it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
any  system  of  national  education  can 
be  ao  carried  on,  as  to  confer  any  ex- 


tenstye  benefits  upon  the  people.  This 
is,  at  least,  a  fair  and  an  honest  mode  of 
putting  the  case,  and  one  entitled  to  a 
candid  and  respectful  examination.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  carry  an  ancient 
statute  into  effect,  after  a  fashion  that 
most  ensure  its  abrogation. 

Times,  we  are  told,  are  changed. 
They  are,  undoubtedly  ;  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  facility  with  whi<m 
all  classes  of  persons  may  now  avaU ' 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  ele- 
mentanr  education.  This  has  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  much  beyond  the 
increase  of  the  population.  Almost 
any  one  may  now  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, at  far  less  expense,  either  of 
time  or  money,  than^  would  formerly 
have  been  indispensible  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  motives  for  acquiring 
such  knowledge,  both  in  the  advantages 
which  it  affords,  and  in  the  disgrace  of 
being  without  it,  most  ensure  the  ac- 

Suisition  of  it,  in  all  those  cases,  where 
le  obstacles  to  its  attainment  can, 
with  any  ordinary  diligence,  be  over- 
come. Therefore,  we  would  say,  a 
spring  tide  has  set  in  in  favour  of  in- 
tellectual improvement ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  know- 
ledge is  conc<irned,  there  can  be  very 
little  fear  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  generality  of  individuals 
will  not  acquire  it  for  themselves.  So 
far,  it  will  be  allowed,  a  spontaneous 
impulse  has  been  given  to  civilization. 
No  additional  stimulus  can  be  neces- 
sary, to  prompt  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  within  their  reach  to  acquire 
those  accomplishments,  bv  which  they 
may  be  raised  in  the  bcale  of  rationaJ 
beings,  beyond  the  example  of  others, 
and  the  prospects  which  may  thus  be 
opened  to  their  ambition.  And  the 
duty  of  the  wise  government  will  con- 
sist rather  in  directing  and  control- 
ling, than  in  extending  or  multiply- 
ing, the  facilities  which  are  so  abuk« 
dantly  furnished  for  the  improvement 
of  the  national  mind.  The  Nile  has, 
as  it  were,  overflowed,  and  the  object  of 
the  skilful  husbandman  is,  not  to  cause 
the  overflow  to  increase,  but  to  avail 
himself  of  the  fertilizing  effects,  while  he 
obviates  the  ravages  of  the  inundation. 
And  it  was  while  the  natural  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  the  lower 
ordi^rs  were  thus  accumulating,  that 
the  zeal  of  various  powerful  bodies  of 
religionists  was  exerted  in  the  cause, 
and  led  to  such  a  multiplication  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  acquiringC 
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elementary  and  toriptural  knowledge, 
that  if,  before,  there  was  a  fiiiiiine  in 
these  respects,  there  might  now  be 
said  to  be  a  surfeit  in  Ireland.  The 
charter  schools  were  early  in  the 
field,  and  although  they  were  badly 
conducted,  and  negligently  superin- 
tended, they  must  be  allowed  to  have 
accomplishi^d  something  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people.  Had  their  abuses  been  cor- 
rected, they  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable  ;  but,  as  pro^elytism  was 
their  avowed  object,  the  infidel  spirit 
which  lurks  under  the  masque  of  liber- 
alism, would  not  endure  them  ;  and  de- 
fecu  which  might  have  been  easily 
supplied,  and  mismanagement  whicn 
could  have  been  readily  corrected, 
were  made  the  pretexts  fur  their  de- 
struction. 

The  Association  for  Discountenan- 
cing Vice,  (to  the  operation  of  which 
we,  in  a  former  number,  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,)  was  also  most 
serviceable  in  diffusing  useful  know- 
ledge, and  sound  religious  principles  ; 
and  has  proved  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary to  the  Established  Church,  in  the 
promotion  of  that  scriptural  piety 
which  is  the  end  and  the  aim  of  its 
institution.  Even  the  commissioners 
of  twenty-five  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  its  schools,  which, 
enemies  as  they  almost  all  were  to  the 
Establit'hed  Church,  furnishes  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  there  was  nothing 
very  objectionable  in  its  arrangements. 
They  affect  to  consider  the  very  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  it  is  umler  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  established  clergy 
a  ground  for  believing  that  it  could 
not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people 
at  large;  but  they  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
fact,  that  it«  schools  contained,  at  the 
time  they  made  their  report,nearlv  eqnal 
numbers  of  Protestants  and  kouian 
Catholics  and  that  no  comfilaint  was 
ever  made  of  any  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  their  masters  or  governors,  to  tamper 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  chil- 
dren of  another  communion.  The 
commissioners,  however,  had  a  theory 
to  support,  or  an  object  to  carry,  to 
which  matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular, 
was  rattier  strongly  opposed  ;  and  like 
wise  and  honest  men,  they  took  for 
granted  the  impossibility  of  doing  the 
vt^vy  thing  that  w(u  actually  done,  and 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  their 
grant  from  the  Association,  because  of 
its  exclusively  Protesunt  character,  at 
the  very  tim*'  when  there  was  evidence 
bufore  their  eves,  that  tlicro  was  no- 


thing either  in  its  principlet.  or  its 
management,  or  its  arranffementt,  which 
prevented  Roman  Catholic  children 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  many 
advantages  which  it  held  forth  to  them, 
or  which  caused  even  a  murmur  on  the 
part  of  their  parents  or  pastors,  as  though 
these  advantages  were  but  lures  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  faith.  There 
were  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren receiving  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  Association,  at  the  time  the 
commissioners  made  their  report.  Of 
these,  one  half,  at  least,  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  nothing,  we  are  fuUy 
persuaded,  but  want  of  means  pre- 
vented this  enlightened  educational 
system  from  being  co-extensive  with 
the  wants  of  the  population. 

Then  came  the  London  Hibernian 
Society.  This  society  originated  in 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  some  benevolent 
individuals  in  London,  in  the  year 
1806,  who  were  touched  by  the  moral 
and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  peasantry 
in  Ireland,  and  who  resolved  to  at- 
tempt, **  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  religious  tracts,  by  the  for- 
mation and  support  of  schools,  and  by 
every  other  lawful  and  prudent  mea- 
sures, calculated  to  promote  pure  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  loyalty,**  to  bring 
a  benighted  people  out  of  darkness, 
and  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
gospel.  This  society  was  wonderfully 
successful,  by  means  of  its  scriptural 
readers  and  schooh,  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  impor- 
tant subjects  which  it  was  their  object 
to  hold  before  theiu  ;  but,  as  prosely- 
tism  was  its  scarcely  disguised  object, 
it  excited  the  animosity  of  the  Roman 
Cntholic  clergy,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  caused  the  beginniugof  that  oppo- 
sition on  their  part,  which  has  been  un- 
happily but  too  successful.  We  are 
not  ourselves  approvers  of  the  loose 
and  latitudinarian  manner  in  which  re- 
ligiuns  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  con- 
veyed, by  the  zealous  and  estimable 
persons  by  whom  this  society  is  pa- 
tronised. It  is  far  too  vague  and  in- 
definite to  constitute,  in  our  miods,  a 
saving  faith,  or  to  lay  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  adequate  religious  guidance. 
Its  utility  consists  rather  In  shaking  the 
confidence  which  the  superstitious  Irish 
place  in  a  bad  system,  than  in  leading 
them  into  a  good  one  ;  but  in  this  way 
no  doubt,  it  has  its  use,  and  may  be, 
subordinately,  instrumental  in  pro- 
inoting  the  great  work  of  national  ame- 
lioration.    But  it  is  important  to  re- 
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mark,  that  the  spirit  of  opposilion 
b^^  with  the  spirit  of  conapromise ; 
and  that,  while  the  Association  A^r  Dis- 
eoantenancing  Vice,  which  had  been 
hi  operation  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  whose  avowed  principle  was,  the 
promotion  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
piety,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  regarded  evrn  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics with  esteem  and  favour,  the  Lon- 
ddo  Hibernian  Society,  which  made 
an  ostentatious  disclaimer  of  any  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  thof^e  uuder  their  care,  and 
from  whose  schools  all  catechisms,  and 
books  of  controversy  were  most  rigidly 
excluded,  had  no  sooner  entered  upon 
their  labours,  than  the  cry  of  prose- 
lytism  was  raised  against  them  ;  and 
they  found,  that,  so  far  from  winning 
the  regards,  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  prejudices  and  the  bigotry 
m  the  people.  It  would  almost  serm 
as  if  they  were  suspected,  in  propoition 
to  their  anxiety,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  sus- 

!>icioQ ; — while  the  more  open,  straights 
brward,  and  ingenuous,  conduct  of  the 
other  society,  whose  object  it  was  **  to 
do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially 
uoto  them  that  were  of  the  household 
of  faith,"  secured  to  them  a  decree  of 
con6dence  and  love,  which  has  to  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  all  the 
causes  that  have  been  in  operation  to 
diminish  or  to  pervert  it,  enabled  them 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  their  institu- 
tion far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
communion. 

Next  followed  the  Kildare-place  In- 
stitution. It  was  established  in  1811, 
and  was  intended  to  do,  upon  a  large 
scale,  what  the  London  Society  had 
been  attempting  upon  a  small  one. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
seal,  tlie  lienevolence  or  the  piety  of 
its  founders.  As  the  cooperation  of 
all  sects  was  earnestly  solicited,  and  as 
the  leading  directors  of  this  society 
consisted  uf  individuals  who  might  be 
considered  as  representini?  the  various 
reliirious  bodies  into  which  the  com- 
munity was  divided,  so  it  was  hoped  that 
its  operations  might  go  on  unchecked 
by  any  adverse  inBuence,  and  that  all 
might  work  together  foi  f^oocl. 

This  society  first  held  its  meetings 
ill  School-street,  an  obscure  and  incon- 
venient situatiou  in  the  Liberties  of 
Dublin,  **  but  to  which  they  had  been 
attracted    by  the  circumstance    of  a 


large  school  having  been  there  most 
successfully  established  ever  since  1786, 
and  which  had  been  conducted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  precisely 
upon  the  principle  which  the  new 
society  proposed  for  their  own  guid- 
ance.*'* But  they  had  not  been  long 
in  operation,  when  the  fourteenth  re- 
port of  the  Education  Commissioners 
of  1812,  made  its  appearance,  in  which 
the  commissioners  amongst  whom  we 
find  the  names  of  the  Primate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Provost,  the 
Archbishop  of  Ca^hel,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Killala,  state,  that  they  had  applied 
their  efforts  to  the  framing  of  a  system, 
which,  whilst  it  should  afford  the  op- 
portunities of  education  to  every  de- 
scription of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  might,  at  the  same  time,  bv 
keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with 
the  particular  religious  tenets  of  any, 
induce  the  whole  to  receive  its  benefits 
as  one  undivided  body,  under  one  and 
the  same  system,  and  in  the  same  esta- 
blishments." In  order  to  produce  this 
desirable  result,  the  commissioners  pro- 
posed, that,  in  any  system  to  be  de- 
vised for  that  purpose,  "all  interference 
with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of 
those  who  were  to  receive  instruction, 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  un- 
equivocally disclaimed,  and  effectually 
guarded  against. 

"  We  conceive  this,*'  they  add,  "  to  be 
of  essential  importance  in  any  new  esta- 
blishments for  the  edncation  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland ;  and  we  venture  to 
express  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  no 
such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unexcep- 
tionably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can 
be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this 
country,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed, 
and  clearly  understood,  as  \U  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  ot  Chris- 
tians.** 

This  report  was  undfrthe  considera- 
tion of  the  government,  who  were,  no 
doubt,  anxious  to  carry  its  recommen- 
dations into  effect,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  whose  principles  and 
whose  practice  approached  so  nearly 
to  those  recommended  by  the  cotninis- 
sioners,  that  it  was  resolved,  instead  of 
appointing  a  new  board,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment which  had  been  proposed,  by 
making  a  grant  to  a  society  already  in 


•   First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Enquiry,  page  39.     June  8W- 
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ezutence.  And  tbia  was  the  origin  of 
the  first  grant  to  the  Kildare-place  in- 
stitution. They  were,  by  the  aid  of 
government,  enabled  to  change  their 
situation,  and  to  augment  their  esta- 
blishment, and,  in  the  short  period  of 
ten  years,  their  influence  was  felt 
til  rough  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land. 

It  is  not  onr  object,  and,  to  our 
readers,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  to  de- 
scribe the  system,  or  to  detail  the 
operations  oi  this  society  ;  but  there 
is  one  service  which  it  nas  well  per- 
formed, and  for  which  the  public  can- 
not be  sufficiently  grateful.  Previ- 
ously to  its  establishment,  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  were  inundated  by  a 
description  of  publications,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  vitiate  and  deprave  the 
people.  Of  some  of  these  we  have 
the  following  catalogue,  which  has 
been  given  by  the  commissioners  of 
1825,  as  havine  fallen  under  their  own 
notice  during  their  tour  of  perso;ial  in- 
spection, and  afler  much  had  been 
already  done  by  the  labours  of  the 
society  to  banish  them  from  circula- 
tion : — 

«The  History  of  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christondoro — the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World — the  Irish  Rogues  and 
Rapparees — the  Life  of  Capt<un  Freney 
the  Robber— the  History  of  Captain 
Grant,  a  Gentleman  Highwayman — the 
Life  of  Redmond  O'Hanlon  the  robber — 
the  Garden  of  Love — the  Feast  of  Love 
— the  Economy  of  Beauty — the  school  of 
Delights— Nocturnal  Revels— the  Che- 
valier de  Faublas — the  Monk — the  Life 
of  Lady  Lucy — the  Life  of  Moll  Flan- 
ders— Fanny  Meadows — Donna  Rosina — 
Rousseau's  Eloisa — the  Pleasant  Art  of 
Money  Catching — the  Devil  and  Doc- 
tor Faustus — the  Feats  of  Astrologers — 
TrislfHm  Shandy — the  Arabian  Nights — 
Pastorini*s  Prophecies — Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick — Parismos  and  Parismenus — 
Hero  and  Leander — the  History  oi  Phi- 
lander Flashaway — and  the  History  of 
Reynard  the  Fox." 

To  remedy  this  great  and  crying 
evil,  the  Kildare-place  Society  re- 
solved upon  the  publication  of  a  se- 
ries of  useful  and  entertaining  works, 
by  which  these  pestilent  productions 
might  be  gradually  supplanted  ; — and, 
in  the  course  of  about  seven  years, 
very  nearly  a  million  volumes  were 
put  into  circulation,  consisting  of 
voyages  and  travels  in  every  region 
of  the  world ;  arts  and  sciences  of 
every  description,  connected  with  ma- 
nufactures, mechanics,  trade,  agricul- 


ture ;  poetry  and  history ;  rund  eco- 
nomy and  interesting  narratives— 4lI- 
most  every  species  of  moral  instruc- 
tion,~views  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  illustrated  in  every 
department  of  natural  history — histo- 
rical selections  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  collections  from  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs.  These  were  so  adapted 
to  the  purchasers  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  and  sent  forth  upon  such 
terms,  as  to  ensure  their  immediate 
and  extensive  sale ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners tell 


«  That  no  objection  was  ever  raised  to 
any  one  of  these  works,  except  in  a  single 
instance.  The  objection  was  of  a  very 
trifling  nature,  and  was  immediately  re- 
medied by  the  suppression  of  the  passage 
complained  of,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of 
the  work." 

For  all  this,  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety may  claim  unquestionable  praise. 
To  them,  undoubtedly,  it  b  owing, 
that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  has  been  purified  of 
the  poisonous  influences  with  which 
it  was  surchaged ;  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  them  to  imbibe 
any  knowledge  which  they  may  pos- 
sess, through  a  medium  which  also 
conveys  to  them  profligacy,  or  disaf- 
fection, or  treason.  Much  was  also 
done,  by  this  body,  to  improve  Uie 
race  of  schoolmasters ;  and  more  would 
have  been  done,  but  for  the  fatal 
spirit  of  compromise,  upon  which  the 
Society  was  founded.  Composed,  as  it 
was,  of  churchmen  and  sectaries  of 
every  denomination,  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  some,  and  a  point  of 
conscience  with  others,  that  nothuag 
should  be  done,  having  in  view  to 

f>romote  a  knowledge  of  any  partica- 
ar  mode  of  Christian  worship.  The 
Bible,  and  that  without  note  or  com- 
ment, was  to  be  the  alone  manual  of 
religious  instruction  ;  and  the  portions 
to  be  selected  for  perusal  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  whe- 
ther he  were  a  churchman,  a  dissen- 
ter, or  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it  is 
but  too  likely,  that,  according  to  the 
bias  of  his  religious  opinions,  by  par- 
tial and  arbitrary  selections,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  garbled  or  perverted.  It  is 
also  very  conceivable  that  good  may 
have  been  done  in  this  way  ;  for  we  do 
not  fiud  it  easy  to  conceive  om  free 
access  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  must 
not  be  attended  with  benefit  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  read  and  to  un- 
derstand it. 
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But  this  was  the  rock  of  offence, 
upon  which  the  society  split  and  foun- 
dered. The  delicate  and  sensitive 
Romish  clergy,  who  could  so  long  put 
up  with  "  Moll  Flauders,"  whose  pa- 
tient endurance  of  **  the  Irish  Rogues 
and  Rapparees,"  was  so  exemplary,  and 
whose  gntvity  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
adventures  of  *•  Philander  Flashaway," 
nor  their  modesty  scandalized  by  the 
history  of  •*  the  Chevalier  de  Faublas," 
arose  in  holy  horror,  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened society  from  the  free  perusal  of 
the  Word  of  God!  By  that  they 
were  shocked — by  that  they  were  scan- 
dalized— ^by  that  their  patience  was 
provoked  beyond  all  endurance  ;  and 
they  resolvedf,  in  their  rage  and  their  in- 
dignation, that  couutenance  from  them, 
the  obnoxious  system  should  have  none, 
until  the  society  abandoned  its  prin- 
ciple of  enjoining  the  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  I 

Really  it  requires  more  of  temper 
than  we  can  well  command,  to  treat 
this  subject  with  the  calmness  that  is 
necessary  for  its  complete  elucidation. 
The  Romish  priesthood,  the  patroni- 
zers,  either  by  permission  or  conni- 
yance,-  of  the  tissue  of  ribaldry,  of 
obscenity,  and  of  treason,  which  has 
been  set  forth  by  the  education  com- 
missioners, in  the  catalogue  of  books 
which  they  found,  even  at  the  period 
of  their  appointment,  still  in  use  in 
many  of  the  Irish  schools,  deferentially 
consulted  by  a  Protestant  government, 
respecting  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion! And  tneir  objection  patiently 
submitted  to,  when  they  consign  to  an 
index  ezpurgatorius,  the  Word  of 
Gk>d !  After  this,  the  owl  may  read 
lectures  on  optics — and  the  dear  adder 
publish  a  dissertation  upon  music  I 

The  domain  of  Irish  education 
was  a  commonage,  upon  which  any 
interloper  might  prowl,  and  which  pro- 
duced nothing  but  weeds  or  poisons, 
until,  by  Protestant  husbandry,  it  began 
to  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  food 
for  the  use  of  man,  began  to  gladden 
its  before  unprofitable  surface.  Then, 
when  the  golden  grain  begins  to  wave 
in  the  furrows,  and  when  the  labours 
of  the  pains-taking  cultivators  are 
about  to  be  rewarded  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  those  who  had  indolently 
witnessed  its  sterility,  without  an  effort, 
or  even  a  wish  to  render  it  productive, 
instantly  put  in  their  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of^  it,  and  are  resolved  that  it 
roost  be  abandoned  to  them,  or  revert 
to  its  original  desolation.     Well,  this 


is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  Thus  it  is 
that  those  who  are  moved  by  the  mean 
passions  of  envy  and  jealousy,  may  al- 
ways be  expected  to  speak  and  to  act. 
But  what  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  is 
this, — ^that  those  in  whose  power  it  is 
to  confirm  these  reclaimed  lands  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  reclaimers,  or 
wrest  them  from  them,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation, but  not  the  benefit,  of  those 
by  whom  they  never  would  have  been 
reclaimed,  shall  so  abuse  their  autho- 
rity, as  to  adopt  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  forbid,  under  a  threat  of 
their  high  displeasure,  the  introduction 
of  any  species  of  husbandry  which  is 
not  stamped  with  the  approbation  of 
those  who  would  seem  to  have  a  na- 
tural, or,  rather,  an  urmatural  antipathy, 
to  every  species  of  civilizatiim !  This 
is  what  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  I 

Education,  as  long  as  it  was  mis- 
chievous, might,  for  aught  the  Romish 
priesthood  cared,  proceed  to  any  ex- 
tent, in  the  depravation  of  the  morals 
of  the  people.  These  might  remain  in 
perfect  ignorance,  without  any  effort,  on 
the  part  of  their  spiritual  guides,  to  en- 
lighten their  understandings  by  useful 
knowledge.  They  might  slumber 
amid  the  miasmata  of  pestilent 
moral  and  political  principles,  without 
any  effort  to  avert  the  fatal  contagion. 
But,  no  sooner  has  the  atmosphere 
been  depurated,  and  a  genial  salubrity 
introduced  into  what  were,  before, 
the  reffions  of  death,  than  alarm, 
either  feigned  or  real,  is  expressed  by 
their  pious  guide,  lest  the  new  mea- 
sure for  their  benefit  should  hurt  the 
morals  of  the  people!  Truly,  these 
men  rmsht  learn  a  lesson  of  modesty 
from  "Moll  Flanders!" 

But  the  commissioners  of  1812  had 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  what  was  called  united 
education,  and  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing every  thing  which  could,  by  possi- 
bility, give  umbrage  to  religionists  of 
any  denomination,  whose  children 
might  resort  for  instruction  to  the  in- 
tended schools.  The  Kildare-place 
system  had  been  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  experiment  which 
they  recommended ;  and,  no  more  po- 
pular or  more  plausible  ground  of  ob- 
jection could  be  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  than  that  the  principles  of 
their  religion  forbade  the  unauthorised 
or  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible. 
It  was,  accordingly,  re-echoed  from  the 
hustings,  from  the  platform,  from  the 
pulpit;  and  taken  up  by  the  popish 
press,  with  a  zeal,  tne  very  extrava- 
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gance  of  which,  in  that  particular  case, 
might  argue  no  lack  of  discretion.     It 
is  often  judicious  to  assume  a  vehe- 
mence, the  very  excess  «>f  which  may 
suggest  some   excuse   for  complaints 
that  would  otherwise  be  deemed  most 
nnreasonable.     Men  are  apt  to  say,  in 
«uch  cases,  there  nuist  be  something  in 
this,  although  we  cannot  exactly  see 
it.     They  prefer  accusing  themselves 
of  want  of  discernment,  to  affirming 
that  others    have    lost  their  reason. 
And  so  it  was  in  the  case  before  us. 
There  were  manv  quiet,  liberal   Pro- 
testants, who  really  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  very 
grievously   dealt   with,  in   not    being 
suffered  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
Kildare-street  schools.     The  topic  was 
one  which  told   for  them  at  popular 
elections ;  and  when  the  government, 
unhappily,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whig?,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Kil- 
dare-place  society  was  made  a  sacrifice 
to  the  minataiir  of  popish  agitation. 

In  a  former  number  we  have  freely 
stated  our  opinion,  that,  by  the  com- 
promise of  religious   principle   which 
they  countenanced,  thev  brought  that 
visitation   upon   themselves.      Others 
would  have  been  much  less  senf^itivein 
taking  offence,  had  they  been  less  so- 
licitous in   assuring  them    that  they 
had    no    intention    to     offend    them. 
But,  standing,  as  thei/  did,  upon  the 
principle,  that  no  relijrious  peculiarity 
was  to  be  trenched  upon,  nothing  was 
easier  than   to  affirm,  that  something 
which  they  did  insist  upon,  was  a  reli- 
gious pecnliarity  ;  so  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics mupt  cither  be  insulted  by  being 
told  that  thny  did  w^t  understand  their 
own  religion  ;  or,  have  their  conscien- 
ces wounded,  or  their  interests  sacri- 
ficed, by  being  required  to  act  against 
it.     It  was  take  it  all  in  all,  as  pretty 
a  grievance  as  they  could  meet  with  in 
a  summer  day. 

The  commissioners  of  1825  well  ob- 
serve, that,  in  the  circulation  of  useful 
books,  in  the  system  of  rewards,  in  the 
traiuing  of  maflters  and  mistresses,  and 
iu  drawing  the  public  mind  powerfully 
to  the  subject  of  education,  this  society 
haB  been  eminently  useful ;  but  that 
"the  three  points  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  others,  as  being  funda- 
mental and  indispensible,  are  those  in 
which  their  failure  to  a  certain  extent, 
cannot  be  denied.** 
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«*  Thecomplianca  with  these  three  fun- 
damental rules,  is,*' the  coromissioDers  add, 
•*  we  are  convinced,  in  many  cases,  merely 
nominal ;  the  use  of  the  scriptures  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  form ;  catechisms  are 
taught  as  freely  in  many  of  their  schools 
as  in  any  others,  merely  by  the  fiction  of 
treating  the  appointed  times,  as  not  being 
schoolbours ;  and  the  selections  of  masters 
and  mistresses,  though  nominally  uninflu- 
enced by  religious  considerations,  are  truly 
and  practically  confined  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, when  the  patrons  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  to  Protestants,  when 
the  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the 
Association  for  Discountenance  Vice,  or 
the  patrons  are  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church." 

Nor  is  the  following  less  just,  or  less 
deserving  of  attentive  consideration 

"  It  appears  to  us,"  say  the  commission- 
ers, "  that  the  objection  which  may,  with 
greatest  propriety,  be  urged  against  the 
society,  is  the  very  opposite  to  that, 
which,  during  their  course,  they  seem 
most  to  have  apprehended.  They  feared 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  going 
too  far  upon  the  subject  of  religion  ;  in 

ovr  opinion,  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 

While  they  have  abstained,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  from  giving  particular  in- 
struction in  religion,they  have  rested  upon 
a  compromise,  the  terms  of  which  they 
have  never  been  able  perfectly  to  realize, 
and  which,  even  if  realized,  no  person  is 
of  opinion,  would  have  been  complete^/  to- 
tisfnctory." 

Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  truth.  Any 
such  compromise,  no  matter  how  per- 
fectlv  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, for  which  there  could  be  no  com- 
pensation. The  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing  Vice,  by  avoiding  it,  and 
by  taking  the  high  ground  upon  which 
they  stood,  avoided  also,  the  inconve- 
niences and  the  embarrassmento  by 
which  the  good  woik  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  was  so  const^intly  marred 
and  obstructed,  until,  at  length,  the 
prejudice  against  them  rose  to  such  a 
iieight,  that  those  who  had,  upon  prin- 
ciple, compromised  religion  itself,  were 
themselves  most  unceremoniously  com- 
promised by  an  unprincipled*  adminis- 
tration. 

But  our  object,  at  present,  is,  to  point 
out  the  vast  facilities  for  education 
which  were  possessed  by  the  Iribh,  at 


•  We  do  not  here  use  the  word  «*  unprincipled*  in  any  other  sense  than  as  indicat- 
ing a  government  without  any  certain  principle  but  that  o{  expediency. 
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the  very  time  when  such  a  stir  was 
made  about  it  bv  the  government,  as  if 
the  mere  multiplication  of  elementary 
schools  were  **  the  one  thing  needful." 
lu  addition  to  the  societies  above  enu- 
merated, there  was  the  society  for 
mnnagingthe  Lord  Lieutenant's  school 
fund---there  was  the  Sunday-school  so- 
ciety— there  was  the  Baptist  society 
for  promoting  the  gospel — the  society 
for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language — by  all  of  whom  the  work  of 
education  wua  largely  carried  on  ;  inso- 
much that  few  countries  were  better 
supplied  with  the  means  of  mere  ele- 
mentary instruction.  As  far  as  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  went,  a 
kuowleiige  of  these  might  be  said,  by 
thepruvi:»ions  which  were  already  made 
by  spontaneous  Protestant  benevolence, 
to  have  been  secured  to  all  who  really 
desired  it ; — and  the  only  desideratum 
secuied  to  be,  that  such  a  control 
should  be  ezercisfd  over,  and  such  a 
direction  given  to,  the  powerful  spirit 
that  had  been  excited,  as  might  render 
iu  operation  at  the  i^ame  time  benefi- 
cial to  individuals,  and  safe  to  the  in- 
stitutions (»f  the  country. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
the  wise  and  good  men  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  tourteenth  report  of  the 
education  commissioners  ol'  181*2,  did 
not  see  the  matter  iu  this  light,  but  were 
rather  caught  by  the  plausilile  liberal- 
i«m  which  was  beginning  to  be  epi- 
demic about  that  period.  The  govern- 
ment was  then  strong.  Great  Britain 
€>ccupied  a  proud  and  an  exalted  sta- 
tion amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  great  events  which  were  occurring 
in  foreign  countries,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  draw  oflf  public  attention  from 
the  small  though  important  transactions 
at  home.  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  a 
community,  were  tranquil  and  respect- 
fid.  Their  priesthood  stood  wholly 
aloof  from  politics,  and  rather  discoun- 
tenanced than  aided  the  agitators,  in 
the  violence  with  which  some  of  them 
occasionally  prosecuted  emancipation. 
The  church  was  wholly  unassailed  in 
its  property,  and  the  very  utmost  that 
seemed  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
complained  of  tithes  as  a  grievan<*e, 
was,  some  regulation  by  which  the  far- 
mer mijght  be  protected  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  tithe  proctor,  and  by  which 
the  payment  itself  might  be  rendered 
less  burdensome  and  more  equal.  In- 
deed, it  was  supposed  by  many  most 
virtuous  and  most  enligiitened'  men, 
that  emancipation  would  have  com« 


pleted  all  that  remained  to  be  com- 
pleted of  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  ami  such  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  when  the  commissioners 
made  their  fourteenth  report,  and  we 
are  more  grieved  than  surprised  that 
they  should  have  committed  an  over- 
sight, which,  had  they  the  lights  which 
we  possess  from  subsequent  experi- 
ence, would  have  been  prevented.  It 
was  the  error  of  philanthropists,  whose 
benevolence  knew  no  bounds,  and 
whose  charity  "  hoped  for  all  thingo." 
But  they  used  the  spur  when  they 
should  have  used  the  rein  ;  and  al- 
though, doubtless,  they  never  intended 
it,  their  recommendation  has  furnished 
occasion  to  detrude  the  established 
church  from  its  proper  place,  by  refusing 
to  its  clergy  their  proper  pre-eminence 
in  the  business  of  national  education. 

Had  they  looked  more  narrowly 
into  the  real  state  of  the  case,  or  been 
gifted  with  a  foresight,  which  might  have 
enabled  thuni  to  discern  probable,  and 
not  distant  future  consequences,  they 
would  rather  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  than  to  in» 
crease  the  quantity  of  education,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  exist  in  Ire- 
land. And,  for  this  purpose,  all  that 
would  have  been  necessary  was,  sttme 
judicious  system  of  encouragement  by 
which  it  might  be  carried  on,  until  it 
passed  the  limits  of  mere  elementary 
learning,  and  landed  the  more  promis- 
ing pupils  upon  the  terra  firma  of  sound 
principle,  by  which  they  would  be  for- 
tified against  the  agitator's  influence, 
an  exposure  to  which  must  be  so  fatal. 

it  IS  our  opinion  that  had  a  wise 
system  of  this  kind  been  instituted, 
good  incalculable  would  have  been 
the  result.  What  is  at  present  a  pow- 
erful destructive  element,  would  have 
been  rendered  conservative  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  r)ur  constitution.  The 
mass  of  the  people  do  not,  and  will  not, 
and  cannot  think  for  themselves.  They 
gladly  depute  this  office  to  others, 
whose  opinions  and  feeling^  they  adopt 
and  act  upon,  with  a  promptitude  as 
though  they  were  automatons,  and  a 
zeal  and  an  interest  as  though  such 
feelings  and  such  opinions  were  their 
own.  And  the  individuals  by  whom 
they  are  thus  influenced,  are  less  fre- 
quently mischievous,  than  mistaken. 
They  are  men  who  possess  some  talent, 
and  have  got  a  little  learning,  but  nut 
sufficient.  They  know  just  enough  to 
make  them  pragmatical,  but  not  enough 
to  make  them  wise.     They  have  drank 
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the  little  draught  which  **  intoxicates," 
but  have  not  taken  the  deep  draught 
which  would  ha^e  "sobered  them 
again." 

Now,  to  take  this  class  of  men  just 
out  of  that  state,  would  be  to  do  them 
real  good,  and  to  confer  an  important 
benefit  upon  society.  And  that  might 
have  been  easily  done,  by  a  f^tem  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  by  which  an  advanced  scale 
of  study  might  be  prescribed,  which 
must,  at  all  events,  afford  useful  occu- 
pation to  the  thinking  faculties  of  the 
proficients,  and  serve^to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  others,  even  if  it  did  not 
enable  them  to  improve  themselves.  It 
is  our  belief,  that,  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement, the  raw  materials,  which  at 
present  make  the  tools  of  the  dema- 
gogue, might  thus  be  converted  into 
implements  by  which  his  influence 
would  be  overthrown. 

This  would  be  the  proper  province 
of  a  wise  government,  sincerely  anxious 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Their 
object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  in- 
crease the  amount,  as  to  supply  the 
complement,  of  that  education  which 
may  now  be  had,  even  by  the  humblest 
classes,  with  so  little  trouble,  and  which, 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  directed, 
must  be  the  source  of  ^eat  good  or  of 
great  evil.  The  public  mind,  in  the 
present  state  of  tnings,  will  not,  and 
cannot  remain  stationary.  If  it  do  not 
advance  in  the  direbtion  of  peace  and 
good  order,  it  will  proceed  in  the  di- 
rection of  confusion  and  discord  ;  and 
the  elements  of  destruction  may  be  fa- 
tally multiplied,  before  the  people  in 
general  are  aware  of  their  danger.  Now 
this,  in  order  to  be  obviated,  must  be 
anticipated.  Sciolism  must  be  sup- 
planted by  sound  instruction.  The 
superficial  information  which  is  only  or 
chiefly  calculated  to  excite  the  vanity, 
or  stimulate  the  imagination,  must  be 
superseded  by  that  solid  learning,  which 
mav  steady  and  rectify  the  judgment, 
and  purify  and  enlarge  the  mind.  Un- 
til they  have  reached  a  certain  point  in 
the  progress  of  education,  the  people 
are  tossed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  waves 
of  a  troublous  ocean,  where  there  are 
storms  by  which  they  may  be  wrecked, 
rocks  upon  which  they  may  founder, 
and  whirlpools  into  which  they  may  be 
absorbed,  without  a  possibility  of  being 
rescued  from  immediate  destruction  ; 
wken  they  have  once  passed  that  point, 
th^  reach,  as  it  were,  a  trade  wind, 
by  which  they  will  be  carried  on  their 
way  rejoicing.    It  shoidd,  therefore,  be 


the  object  of  government,  not  so  much 
to  be  aiding  in  pushing  them  from 
shore,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  be  in- 
strumental in  enabling  them  to  steer 
clear  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  arc* 
beset,  and  to  bring  their  voyage  to  a 
prosperous  termination.  No  power  on 
the  part  of  government  could  prevent 
them  from  embarking  on  this  voyage  ; 
and  no  power  but  that  of  an  enlight- 
ened government  could  enable  them 
to  undertake  it  with  profit  or  with 
safety. 

And  this,  as  we  before  stated,  might 
be  effectually  accomplished,  by  giving 
a  superior  education  to  superior  minds. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  ever  practi- 
cably interested  himself  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  humbler  classes,  who  does 
not  know,  that  in  a  class  of  twenty 
boys,  theie  is  some  one,  or  perhaps 
two  boys,  by  whom  the  minds  of  the 
rest  will  be  moulded  and  directed.  He 
feels  his  superiority,  and  they  tacitly 
acknowledge  it,  and  are  willing  tu  sub- 
mit to  his  influence,  even  when  they 
are  not  animated  by  his  example.  Now 
a  school  is  an  epitome  of  the  world  ; 
and  what  takes  place  in  the  one  on  a 
small  scale,  is  the  very  same  which 
takes  place  in  the  other,  on  a  lar&re  one. 
If  the  boy  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
be,  when  he  is  a  man,  but  Aa^ instruct- 
ed, those  over  whom  he  exerts  an  in- 
fluence are  likely  to  be  misled  ;  and 
one-half  instructed  he  will  be,  if  his 
measure  be  taken  according  to  the  in- 
tellectual stature  of  those  who,  com- 
pared with  him,  are  mental  pigmies. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  can  be  any  thing  but  an  agent 
of  evil.  Let  the  recruiting  sergeant  of 
misrule  only  beat  up  for  followers  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
seen  following  the  drum.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  not  possess  aspi- 
rations beyond  his  condition  ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  impossible  that  such 
aspirations  should  be  properly  directed. 
But  let  the  same  boy  be  placed  under 
a  course  of  instruction  by  which  his  fa- 
culties may  be  developed  and  improved ; 
under  which  his  information  may  ma- 
ture into  knowledge,  and  his  know- 
ledge ripen  into  wisdom ;  let  this  pro- 
cess be  conducted  under  the  aflec- 
tionate  superintendence  of  those  by 
whom  he  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  be 
noticed,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
will  become  the  attached  friend  to  so- 
cial order,  and  "  grow  in  wisdom  as  in 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man."  His  influence  will  then  be  all 
employed  in  the  right  way.    He  will 
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be  able  to  point  oat  to  those  who  maj 
look  up  to  him  for  giudance,  the  roclu 
and  the  qoickoeandfl  upon  which  they 
most  be  wrecked,  if  the  counsel  of  the 
unprincipled  demagogue  were  to  be 
adopted.  Sedition  would  lose  her  best 
drill  segreants ;  and  a  sound  conserva- 
thre  policy  would  gain  an  accession  of 
inWnable  adherents,  b^  whose  aid, 
humanly  speaking,  the  wicked  devices 
of  the  adversary  would  be  counter- 
acted, and  all  things  would  be  made 
"  to  work  together  for  good."  Is  not 
this  an  end  which  a  wise  and  righteous 
government  should  hold  in  view  ? 
and  is  not  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
it  which  we  have  pointed  out,  at 
once,  cheap,  and  simple,  and  effica- 
doua? 

If  we  could  once  impress  upon  our 
governors,  with  respect  to  national  edu- 
cation, that  their  duty  consists,  simply, 
in  supplying  its  deficiencies  and  correct- 
ing Its  defects,  almost  every  thing  else 
m^ht  be  safely  left  to  the  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  individuals,  or  of  bodies  of 
men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  cause 
from  motives  of  Christian  benevolence. 
They  would,  abundantlv,  supply,  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  ele- 
mentary, if  the  government  only  took 
care  to  furnish  what  might  be  wanting 
in  the  way  of  complete  and  thorough 
education.  But,  in  this  respect,  even 
our  Universities  do  not  do  tndr  duty. 
We  bold,  that  these  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  ought 
to  have  the  course  of  study  so  regula- 
ted, as  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  the 
honors  of  a  degree,  who  was  not  to 
a  certain  extent  imbued  with  the 
philoeophy  of  legislation;  at  least,  upon 
the  important  subjects  which,  in  our 
dav,  so  intimately  concern  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  so  frequently 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  states- 
man. Were  this  the  case,  our  public 
men  would  not  so  often  be  disqualified, 
by  gross  ignorance,  from  tampering 
with  matters  of  such  high  concern,  or, 
only  tampering  with  them  to  the  se- 
rioiM,  and  in  some  instances,  irrepara- 
ble detriment  of  the  public  weal.  What 
gross  ignorance  prevails,  for  instance, 
resiiecting  the  nature,  the  grounds,  the 
claims,  the  privileges,  and  the  duties 
of  an  established  church  ?  B^  how 
many  is  it  regarded  as  a  mere  circum- 
stance of  state,  only  not  to  be  got  rid 
of,  because  other  more  valuable  inte- 
rests may  be  involved  in  its  destruc- 
tion? Bv  how  many  is  it  viewed 
with  aversion  and  contempt,  as  being 
in  itself  so  unreasonble  and  so  odious, 
that  they  cannot  too  earnestly  endea- 


vour to  accomplish  its  extinction  ?  By 
how  many  is  it  passively  endured,  from 
habit ;  or  coldly  approved  from  some 
low  calculation  of  its  merely  political 
advantages  ?  We  are  very  sure  that  the 
case  does  not  differ  now  very  widely 
from  what  it  was  in  the  davs  of  un- 
happy Charles.  Lord  Faulkland,  we 
thiuK  it  was,  who  observed,  when  be 
saw  the  enemies  of  the  Church  impa- 
tient and  unremitting  and  clamorous  in 
their  hostility,  while  its  friends  were 
timid  and  backward  and  negligent  in 
their  defence  of  it,  that  "uiose  who 
hated  the  clergy,  hated  them  worse 
than  the  devil,  while  those  who  loved 
them  did  not  love  them  so  well  as  their 
dinner."  The  very  same  would  be  the 
case  with  anv  similar  contest  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Dissent,  and  irreligion,  and 
infidelity,  and  sedition,  and  republican- 
ism, and  ienorance,  and  the  love  of 
change,  and  that  spirit  which  prompts 
men  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  would 
contend,  with  fearful  odds,  against 
those  by  whom  our  national  establish- 
ment would  be  defended.  The  former 
would  be  united  by  a  spirit  by  which 
their  differences  would  oe  merged  in 
one  combined  effort  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  common  object.  The 
latter,  even  if  they  were  not  distracted 
by  division,  by  which  their  co-opera- 
tion would  be  marred,  would  yet  be  so 
weak  from  want  of  thorough  knowledge 
and  grounded  principle,  as  to  render 
their  opposition  unavailing.  God  grant 
that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
fight  the  battle,  until  we  can  fignt  it  to 
more  advantage  I 

And  yet,  the  late  discussion  on  the 
Church  Rates  BiU,  gives  one  a  hope, 
that  our  venerable  Church  has  a  hold 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  In  the 
House,  indeed,  its  friends  were  outnum- 
bered ;  but,  by  a  very  small  majority 
— a  majority  so  small  that  it  was  felt 
as  a  defeat ;  while,  out  of  doors,  such  a 
feeling  was  exhibited,  as  renders  it 
very  probable  that  many  who  then  ar- 
rayed themselves  on  the  side  of  minis- 
ters, may  not,  in  the  event  of  a  new 
election,  find  their  way  back  to  parlia- 
ment again.  We,  therefore,  cherish  a 
hope,  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
outride  the  present  storm,  as  even 
treacherous  pilotage  has  not  been  able 
as  yet,  to  wreck  it,  under  circumstances 
which  would  seem  almost  to  ensure  its 
destruction.  And  if  only  our  Univer- 
sities did  their  duty  in  making  its  ex- 
cellencies known  to  the  upper  classes, 
as  they  ^refsH  hj  the  midole  and  the 
humbler  classes,  it  would  not  long  be 
without  those  who  might  "meet  \^ 
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enemies  in  the  gr^te,**  by  whom  their 
*  knavisli  tricks  "  would  be  promptly 
exposed,  and  their  malicious  devices 
efFertuaily  counteracted. 

It  is  nut  by  penal  Ihws,  or  by  exclu- 
sive nrivilegreji,  that  we  would  seek  to 
fortify  our  Church.  A  thnrong;h  ac- 
quaintance with  its  character  and  prin- 
ciples, on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  entrusted, 
is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  We  will  here  express 
110  opinion  respecting*  the  admission  of 
dissenters  to  degrees  in  the  Uuiversi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Con- 
stituted, indeed,  as  these  venerable  in- 
stitutions are,  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  the  admission  of  dusent,  as  an 
element  of  collegiate  government.  But 
if  the  course  of  education  to  which  all 
students,  without  exception,  should  ne- 
ceiisarily  submit,  and  in  which  they 
were  required  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
ficiency, was  such  as  to  embrace  an 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  and  the 
discipline  of  our  Church,  its  corres- 
poudence  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
and  its  substanti.d  conformity  with  the 
judgment  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
as  we  may  collect  it  from  the  holy 
Scriptures,  we  are  very  well  persuaded, 
that  if  a  knowledge  of  our  creeds  and 
formularies,  for  the  promotion  of  piety, 
our  rules  and  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  and  our  laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  i>erpetuation,  in  its 
integrity,  of  the  faitn  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  were  uncompromisingly  in- 
sisted on,  and  efficaciously  communi- 
cated, more  would  be  done  by  it  to 
dissipate  dissent,  than  dissenters  could 
accomplish  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ment, by  any  abuse  of  collegiate  advan- 
tages. 

And,  if  such  a  regulation  were  en- 
forced, what  grievance  could  be  pre- 
tended ?  Dissenters  might  still,  if  they 
pleased,  dissent.  All  that  would  be 
required  is  this  .  that  they  should  dittent 
upon  knowledge,  and  not  from  ignorance. 
Would  that,  indeed,  be  a  great  hard- 
ship? Surely,  if  their  dissent  is  tuell 
founded,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  thorough  and  searching 
examination.  And  if  it  be  ill  founded, 
they  cannot  desire  that  it  should  be 
maintained.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  a 
frround  of  serious  complaint,  that  they 
are  required  at  most  to  know  that  from 
which  they  profess  to  dissent.     Indeed 


it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  say,  how 
they  could  dissent  from  that  which  they 
do  not  know.  And,  if  the  grievance  be 
that  they  are  permitted  to  dissent ^^tnii 
their  own  dissent^  when  a  profuunder 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  con- 
vinced them  that  they  were  in  error ; 
that  is  a  grieviince  which  it  is  in  their 
own  power  either  to  endure  or  to  re- 
medy, according  a?  they  are  heedful 
of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  dictates  of 
conscience. 

It  is  our  belief  that  nothing  but  a 
candid  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince all  competent  minds  oi  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  church  establishment ;  and, 
this  truth  being  once  admitted,  the 
Church-of- England  Christian  has  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  system  to  which 
he  has  attached  himself  will  suffer  by 
a  comparison  with  any  other.  1 1  is  the 
privilege  of  that  system  that  it  is  open 
to  the  improvement  of  the  age,  and 
that  our  rulers  are  free  to  recommend 
and  to  introduce  such  changes,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  faith  bein?  guarded,  as 
may  conduce  to  the  more  complete 
accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  established.  Of  course,  changes 
will  not  be  made  merely  from  a  change- 
ful spirit.  The  heady  and  the  intem- 
perate, the  fantastical  and  the  extra- 
vagant, will  not  be  encouraged  to  de* 
nude  or  to  disfigure  it,  although  the 
grave  and  the  learned  may  not  be 
forbidden  to  suggest  such  modifications 
as,  w4thout  departing  from  its  spirit,  or 
compromising  its  principles,  may  in- 
crease its  utility  and  extend  its  bordersb 
But  of  this  we  are  well  persuaded,  that 
the  wisest  men  will  ever  be  the  slowest 
to  tamper  with  the  ordinances  or  to 
encourage  any  innovation  upon  the 
practice  of  an  institution,  which  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  correspondence 
with  ecclesiastical  antiouity,  than  for  its 
accommodation  to  full-grown  human 
nature. 

"*To  attain  the  temperate  medium 
between  supemtition  and  enthusiasm-»to 
provide  for  all  religious  wants,  without 
ministering  to  anyfanatical  extravagance — 
to  secure  the  allianee  between  what  is  ra. 
tional  and  what  is  8piritual,tbat  sound  doe- 
trine  may  be  subservient  to  calm  and  ex- 
alted piety,  and  religion  be  fixed  upon  a 
sustained  and  uuprecarious  elevation — 
these  seem  to  be  the  great  desiderata  in 
any  system  of  national  Christianity  which 


*  The  writer  of  this  paper  makes  the  above  citation  from  an  article  in  the  British 
Oitic  of  January,  1827,  written  bv  himself.  He  has  seen  no  occasion  to  altar,  and 
much  occasion  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  view  which  he  then  put  forward  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education.  ^  t 
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I  at  M  embodying  scriptural  truths  in 
it«  derotional  observances,  as  that  they 
may  become  deepjy  and  extensively  and 
permanently  influential  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
conveyed  ;  and  it  is  to  the  profoundest 
thinkers  we  would  most  conftJeutly  ap- 
peal for  the  truth  of  this  position,  that  a 
system  of  liturgical  piety  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, in  which  these  advantages  could 
be  more  fully  attained,  than  they  are,  at 
present,  by  the  forms  of  sound  words 
which  constitute  the  services  of  our  estab- 
lishment In  almost  every  other  system, 
either  the  affections  are  sacrificed  to  the 
cold  unenlightened  abstract  reason,  or 
the  reason  is  sacrificed  to  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm; or  the  incubus  of  superstition 
broods  in  gloomy  predominance  over  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  its  vota- 
ry. But,  in  the  services  of  the  established 
church,  cordial  piety  is  so  made  to  con- 
■pire  with  wholesome  doctrine,  that  the 
most  exalted  devotion  and  the  most  sub- 
lime philosophy  may  be  truly  said  <to 
meet  and  kiss  each  other.'  It  is  no  Fmall 
tribute  to  its  unrivalled  excellence,  that, 
in  many  eases,  those  sects  which  at  their 
oateet  were  readiest  to  disparage  them, 
luiTe,  when  the  fever  of  fanaticism  had 
sobeided,  returned  to  them  as  from  husks 
which  might  fill  but  could  not  satisfy, 
practically  acknowledging  that  they  con- 
tained wholesome  spiritual  food,  and 
that,  in  departing  from  them,  they  were 
bat  hewing  out  unto  themselves  cisterns 
which  held  no  water.** 

Now,  what  is  our  object  in  thus  en- 
kirging  upon  these  things  ?  Simply 
this  ;  to  show  that  the  clergy  of  such 
an  institute  as  our  establishment,  are 
just  the  very  body  that  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted with  tiie  superintendence  of 
national  education  ;  and  that,  even  if 
it  were  not  provided,  by  express  enact- 
ment, that,  as  the  guardians  of  public 
morals,  they  should  be  clothed  with 
that  responsibility,  there  would  be  a 
moral  fitness  in  selecting  them  for  such 
a  purpose,  that  could  not  be  pleaded, 
in  the  same  d^ree,  on  the  part  of  any 
other  chiss  of  professing  Christians,  if 
our  ministers  only  do  their  duty,  the 
distinction  between  dissent  and  estab- 
lishment, as  they  both  exist  in  the  Bri* 
tish  empire,  will  be  so  clear,  that 
those  who  run  may  read  it ;  and  it 
wonld  laj  the  foundation  of  that  pre* 
ference  to  which  the  one  is  entitled 
above  the  other,  in  such  a  work  as  the 
eonduct  of  national  education,  upon 
grounds  so  convincing,  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  see  their  force,  and  by 


no  one  could  their  reasonableness  be 
resisted. 

••  •  Systems  of  dissent  may  be  tolerated 
as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
ends  of  good  government,  and  when  they 
clearly  arise  out  of  a  pure  religious  sin- 
cerity, which  manifests  itself  by  the 
sacrifices  and  privations  which  are  neces- 
sary for  their  support  and  adoption.  But 
no  further  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  them.  The  legislature  should  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  these  eccentric  move> 
uents  in  the  religions  world  have  all  a 
tendency  to  rectify  themselves ;  and,  ea^ 
tisfied  with  having  adopted  and  established 
that  which  is  best,  and  which  alone  is 
calculated  to  subsist  in  permanent  con- 
nection with  our  national  institutions,  he 
should  patiently  await  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  time  in  allaying  the  bitterness 
of  hostility,  and  rest  satisfied  that  long 
after  the  disappearance  of  those  meteors, 
which,  to  the  inexperienced,  portended  its 
overthrow,  its  mild  and  steady  effulgence 
will  still  beam  from  on  high,  and  be  <  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.*  In  truth, 
the  one  depends  upon  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lency, its  deeply  seated  accommodation 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  its  subserviency 
to  the  purpose  of  educating,  in  the  highest 
degree,  his  moral  powers  and  capacities. 
The  others  arise  out  of  individual  cha- 
racter, and  derive  their  principal  support 
from  the  prevalence  of  some  erroneous 
notion  or  fantastical  prejudice,  which 
happens  to  be  epidemic  for  a  season. 
<  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  natu- 
rsB  judicia  confirmat.*  And  every  de- 
gree of  encouragement,  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  liberal  toleration,  which  the  <  opinio* 
num  commenta*  in  religious  matters,  re- 
ceive, has  a  tendency  only  to  confirm 
and  render  fixed,  an  evil  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  but  temporary.  In 
other  words,  it  has  a  tendency  to  convert 
an  acute  into  a  chronic  disease.  If  we 
leave  dissenting  congregations  to  them* 
selves,  they  will  naturally  expire,  and 
those  who  belonged  to  them  will  again 
become  connected  with  the  establishment. 
In  whatever  degree  we  give  them  encou- 
ragement, we  furnish  them  with  both  the 
motive  and  the  means  for  continuing  in 
existence  long  after  the  causes  to  which 
they  have  owed  their  origin  have  ceased 
to  be  influential." 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  question,  as  between 
sectaries  of  all  denominations  and  the 
established  church  ;  and  we  must  again 
express  our  regret,  that  the  great  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  our  gentry. 


Vol.  X. 


•  British  Critic,  page  7,  January,  1827. 
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hire  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  im* 
bue  the  minds  of  those  entrusted  to 
their  care,  with  right  notions  upon  this 
important  subject.  Had  they  done  so, 
it  would  not  be  the  only  subject  upon 
which  a  degree  of  ignorance  has  been 
exhibited,  of  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say  whether  it  is  more  dangerous  or 
disgraceful.  The  causes  of  this  great 
defect  in  college  education,  lie,  we 
might  almost  say,  upon  the  surface. 
They  consist  in  the  great  ascendancy 
which  the  physical  aud  mathematical, 
have  obtained  above  the  moral  sciences, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  heads  of  our 
universities.  To  be  a  great  mathema- 
tician or  astronomer,  is  now  a  surer 
passport  to  the  highest  station  in  the 
profession  of  a  divine,  than  almost  any 
eminence  which  he  could  attain,  either 
for  practical  excellence  as  a  clergyman, 
or  professional  learning  as  a  theologian. 
But  no  attainments  in  theology  would 
serve  to  put  him  in  the  profes4or*s  chair, 
either  ot  geology,  botany,  or  natural 
philosophy.  Why  ?  Because  the  lat- 
ter are  duly  cherished,  and  the  former 
is  most  unwbely  neglected  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  those  who  are  to  be 
our  future  legblators,  are  suffered  to 
enter  the  senate  house,  with  minds 
that  may  be  said  to  be,  by  what 
has  been  done  for  them,  only  "  swept 
and  garnished,"  for  the  entrance  and 
possession  of  every  crude  notion  and 
fantastical  prejudice,  upon  mora]  sub 
jects,  by  which  their  fancies  may  be 
caught,  and  which  may  actuate  them 
in  the  support  of  measures  by  which 
the  churcn  and  the  monarchy  may  be 
endangered. 

And  the  real  question  at  present  is, 
into  what  hands  is  education  to  be  en- 
trusted? Sectarians  naturally  desire 
to  have  it  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
may  best  answer  their  ends  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  as  it  best  may  answer  their 
ends  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  as  it  may  best  harmonise  with 
the  ends  of  itt  institution,  which  are 
the  moral  and  political  well  being  of 
society,  and  the  best  interests,  tempo- 
ral and  eternal,  of  intellectual  and  cul- 
tivated man.  In  Ireland,  we  believe, 
the  community  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  divided  into  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  the  practical  question 
really  is — whether  education  is  to  be, 
to  all  intent)  and  purposes,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  one,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  other ;  whether  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  enactment  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  or  is  not,  to  be  di- 
rectly reversed,  and  the  power  of  a 


British  government  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  em- 
plopred  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
which  can  only  serve  to  cherish  national 
antipathies  and  to  perpetuate  Romish 
superstition.  This  is,  in  reality,  the 
simple  question  which  our  legislators 
have  to  decide  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  board  may  be 
approved  of,  they  must,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  considered  as  having  decid^ 
it  against  that  view  of  the  subject  which 
alone  is  politic,  and  which  alone  is  en- 
lightened. 

Napoleon,  whose  motal  and  political 
intuitions  were  sometimes  as  extra- 
ordinary as  his  military  genius  was 
transcendant,  has  strongly  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  no  system  of  educa- 
tion IS  worthy  of  being  called  national, 
or  of  receiving  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  which  is  not  so  conducted  as  to 
generate  a  love  for  the  national  institu- 
tions. Assuredly  none  would  be  by 
him  deemed  wise,  the  necessary  effect 
of  which  was  to  cherish  a  prejudice 
against  them.  It  may,  obyiousty,  be 
so  conducted  as  to  propagate  Infidelity 
or  become  an  ally  to  treason.  There 
never  was  a  greater  error  than  that 
which  supposes  that  education,  as  such, 
implies  moralization.  It  may  imply  the 
very  contrary.  We  are  far  from  ad- 
mitting, that,  before  the  establishment 
\  of  the  various  institutions  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  education  in  Ireland.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  was,  even  then, 
very  extensively  conveyed,  by  means 
of  what  were  called  the  "  hedge  schools,** 
but  in  such  a  way  as  almost  always  to 
cause  a  depravation  of  morals  on  the  part 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  received,  which 
rarely  suffered  them  to  become  good 
citizens  or  good  subjects.  Aud  so  it 
must  be  in  all  cases  where  proper  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken,  that  the  moral 
shall  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual light,  and  where  due  correctives 
are  not  supplied,  to  obviate  the  perni- 
cious effects  which  might  arise  firom  a 
surfeit  of  the  unripe  miits  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge. 

•*  Education  is,  to  the  lower  orders, 
very  like  the  boon  which  ^olus  conferred 
upon  Ulysses,  viz. :  a  bag  containing  the 
elements  of  storms.  As  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  the  safe  keeping  of  its  wise 
and  discreet  roaster,  it  enabled  him  to 
proceed  in  his  course  rejoicing ;  but,  when 
he  fell  asleep,  and  the  sailors  in  their  foU 
ly,  untied  the  silver  bands  that  bound  it, 
it  disclosed,  from  its  pregnant  womb, 
tempests  and  hurricanes  which  well  nigh 
buried  them  in  the  deen^Even  so  it  will 
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be  with  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish,  if  it  be  not  safely  managed 
and  properly  superintended.  It  is  not  so 
moch  the  expanaive  power  by  which  they 
might  dilate  their  energies  that  is  want- 
ing, as  the  controlling  and  regulating 
power  by  which  these  energies  might  be 
compressed  and  directed.  At  present 
they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  exces- 
sive and  preternatural  excitation.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  stimulate,  and  but  little 
to  steady  them.  The  stranger,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  has  been  suffered  to  get 
into  their  heads;  and,  if  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  do  not,  in  some  ex- 
traordinary way,  interfere  to  prevent  it, 
everything  seems  quietly  preparing  for  a 
moral  earthquake,  by  which  society  will 
be  shaken  to  its  centre,  but  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  thing  that  could  dis- 
turb the  complacency  of  modem  educa- 
tion-mongers, or  scatter  their  hallucina- 
tion."» 

Nor  is  it  the  wisdom  to  foresee  these 
consequences,  that  is  altogether  want- 
ing, so  niach  as  the  honesty  to  take 
proper  precautions  against  them.  The 
education  question,  which  was  mooted 
by  Protestants  from  motives  of  benevo- 
lence, has  been  taken  up  bv  papists 
and  HberaU  for  purposes  of  taction, 
and  is  now  resorted  to,  by  an  unprinci- 
pled government,  more  with  a  view  to 
the  support  which  they  may  receive 
from  others,  by  whom  their  existence 
as  a  ministry  may  be  prolonged,  than 
with  any  serious  reference  to  those 
more  enlarged  and  more  important  con- 
siderations that  are  so  closely  connected 
with  it 

TTiereforc  it  is,  that  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants are  likely  to  witness  a  practical 
reversal  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon. 
The  child  of  their  tears  and  love,  for 
whom  they  would  have  so  anxiously 
provided,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  ability,  is  to  be  wrested  from  them, 
and  entrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  fiendly  impostor,  who,  if  she  does 
not  manifest  her  jealous  hatred  in  de- 
priving it  of  life,  it  will  only  be  because 
that  hatred  may  be  more  completely 
gratified  by  the  lingering  misery  of  a 
more  protracted  vengeance.  She  will 
take  very  g^od  care,  that  education, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  blessing, 
shall  prove  a  curse ;  and,  that  the  in- 


strumentality which  was  provided,  by 
Protestant  benevolence,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  knowledge  and  diflfusing 
moral  and  religious  li^ht,  shall,  when 
it  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  the 
promotion  of  popery,  at  least  be  instru- 
mental in  the  propagation  of  sedition. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  good  done 
by  the  Kildare-place  Society  in  banish- 
ing from  circulation  the  pestilent  pub- 
lications, which,  before  the  existence 
of  that  body,  were  so  abundant  in  Ire- 
land. They  also  did  good  service,  in 
supplanting,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
race  of  schoolmasters  who,  at  that 
time,  wielded  the  ferule  in  the  **  hedge 
schools,**  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  disorders  of  the  country,  both  by 
precept  and  example.f  Now,  it  is  our 
conviction^  that  the  system  of  the  Edu- 
cation Board  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a 
re-absorption  into  the  Irish  body  politic 
of  the  poisonous  or  peccant  humours 
which  have  been  thus  expelled.  The 
priests,  it  will  not  be  denied,  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  have  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  schools,  and  they  will 
employ  that  patronage  so  as  to  promote 
their  own  creatures.  Instances  of  this 
gross  abuse  of  power,  on  their  parts, 
have  already  been  authenticated  before 
the  public,  and  we  wait  with  some  im- 
patience for  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  parliamen- 
tary committees  at  present  sitting,, 
for  a  detail  of  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  by  which  the  thorough-going 
partizans  of  the  board,  have  been  con- 
founded, and  its  friends,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  candid  and  mo- 
derate, compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  experiment  has  been  unsuccessful. 
But,  it  we  are  right  in  affirming  that  its  ^ 
tendency  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  re- 
introduce into  profitable  employment  in 
the  business  of  Irish  school  teaching, 
**  the  pestilent  fellows  and  the  movers 
of  sedition,"  which  the  Kildare-place 
Society  and  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice  receive  credit, from 
the  parliamentary  commii^sioners,  for 
causing  to  disappear  from  the  land, — 
the  experiment  will  not  only  not  have 
succeeded,  but  will  have  realised,  to  a 
deplorable  extent,  the  very  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  for  the 


*  Britbh  Critic,  page  14,  January,  1827. 

f  If  otn*  reader  wishes  to  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  system  of  *<  hedge  schools," 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  to  Carleton's  incomparable  story  of  **  The  Abduc- 
tion of  Mat  Kavanagh,"  as,  at  once,  the  richest  and  raciest  specimen  of  Iristi  humour 
which  we  know,  and  the  most  faithful  depictment  of  that  singular  peculiarity  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Irish  people. 
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removal  of  which   it   was  specifically 
proviiied. 

The  master,  the  assistant,  and  the 
ex;»ectants  of  the  national  school,  would 
constitute  a  kind  of  staff  of  the  local 
agitators,  which  would  go  a  great  way 
to  su})ply  the  want  of  Irish  municipal 
corporations.  Tliey  would  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  every  movement,  by 
which  the  objecU  of  the  arch-dema» 
gojfue  were  to  be  effected.  No  more 
admirable  machinery  could  be  devised, 
for  the  collection  of  the  O'Connell  rent, 
ur  the  effectual  promotion  of  any  of  the 
designs  of  a  reckless  and  turbulent  de- 
mocracy. Nor  would  it  be  the  least 
of  the  a<l vantages  which  would  endear 
them  to  the  heart  of  the  daring  inno- 
vator, that  the  rising  generation  would 
then  be  brought  up  under  influences  by 
which  they  would  be  rendered  the  ready 
tools  of  the  ambitious  and  the  design- 
ing, and  that,  bad  as  were  the  lessons 
which  they  were  taught,  therewas  every 
probability  that  they  would  improve 
upon  their  instructors. 

Now,  Is  this  a  state  of  things  which 
is  to  be  desired  ?  Would  a  wise  go- 
vernment multiply  the  influences  by 
which  superstition  and  sedition  may  be 
promoted  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  thus  that  such 
a  country  is  to  be  reclaimed,  and  brought 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  British 
le^slation  V  Is  it  thus  thai  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  the  demoniac  who  could  not 
be  bound,  no  not  with  chains,  so  far 
dispossessed  of  the  evil  spirit  which 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  as  to  be 
sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind  ?  Alas  !  if  it  was  only  folly  that 
professed  to  entertain  expectations  such 
as  these,  we  could  pity  it,  but  it  is  our 
persuasion  that  there  are  no  individuals 
less  under  the  influence  of  such  delu- 
sions, than  those  by  whom,  for  party 


purposes,  thev  are  made  the  ground- 
work of  legislation  for  Ireland  f 

No,  we  cannot  conceive  how  our 
Whig-radical  rulers  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  necesfsary  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  It  literally  hands  over 
the  rising  generation  of  the  humbler 
classes  to  the  tutelage  of  the  myrmi- 
dons of  0*ConneIl  and  the  priests.  The 
old  race  of  hedge  schoolmasters  will 
now  be  at  a  premium.  If  the  police  bill 
has  given  the  demagogue  the  constabu- 
lary, the  education  project,  if  perse- 
vered in,  will  give  him  the  pedagogues 
of  Ireland.  AH  things  will  then  work 
his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Bri- 
tish influence  will  wither  under  the  fa- 
tal ascendancy  of  anti- Anglican  predi- 
lections ;  and  the  severance  of  feeling 
and  of  principle  which  will  have  taken 
place  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries,  will  only  precede,  by  a  very 
little,  the  severance  of  the  countries 
themselves ;  an  event  which,  to  one, 
must,  for  centuries  at  least,  be  pro- 
ductive of  misery  unspeakable,  while 
to  the  other,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  innumerable  evils. 

And,  for  all  this,  our  rulers  will  be 
responsible,  who,  having  such  an  in- 
strument as  the  Established  Church,* 
have  thought  fit  to  entrust  education 
into  hands  by  which  it  must  be  misma- 
nasred  or  misdirected.  For,  our  Church 
is  either  eminently  calculated  to  be  use- 
ful in  presiding  over  a  good  system  of 
national  instruction,  **  or  it  is  not  fit  to 
be  a  church  established.  And,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  They  may  make  it 
what  they  please.  In  their  hands  it 
may  become  either  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  be  conferred,  or  the  greatest 
curse  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
community.  If  they  take  care  of  it, 
it  will  assuredly  take  care  of  them.     It 


*  While  these  pages  were  passing  throui^h  the  press,  we  read,  with  inexpressible 
delight,  the  speech  of  Dr.  Croly,  at  the  great  conservative  roeeiiog  in  London.  The 
following  is  a  noble  expression  of  sentiment,  respecting  the  character  and  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  England  : — 

**  Sir— I  thall  nerer  listen  to  a  man  calling  the  church  a  profession— it  it  a  principle.  It  i«  not  a  state 
eoatrirance  for  the  support  of  a  peculiar  class.  It  is  a  great  institute  of  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy,  for 
the  formation  of  a  people  to  the  noMest  stature  of  virtue,  knowledge,  and  fk^edom.  I  bdiere,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that.  In  defending  the  cstaMished  religion  of  Englai^  every  man  to 
defending  the  (holiness  of  his  own  flreside,  the  safety  of  his  own  being,  and  the  libnty  of  his  own  con. 
science.  Sir,  the  very  prindple  of  Popery  bi  domination.  If  it  gets  its  foot  upcm  your  cabinet.  It  to  only 
that  It  may  next  set  its  foot  upon  your  constitution.  If  it  over. top  your  constitutioo,  it  to  only  that  It 
may  over.top  your  church.  Its  heel  once  set  upon  your  church,  it  would  have  under  it  the  whole  Pro. 
tesuntism  of  Christendom  It  would  have  surmounted  the  only  obstacle  that  Interoepis  iu  view  of 
universal  sovereignty.  With  England  popish,  it  would  sund  upon  that  height  from  which  it  would  have 
before  it  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  work),  and  all  the  glory  of  them.  Would  it,  or  tvould  it  not,  exult  in 
the  temptation  i  liut  the  catastrophe  has  not  yet  come.  What !  with  the  duwerat  our  throats,  are  we 
to  disbelieve  in  its  point,  because  we  do  not  feel  it  actually  in  our  throats  f  What !  with  the  mine  actu. 
ally  and  boastAilly  laid  in  our  presence,  and  the  match  already  weaving  In  the  hand,  are  we  to  doubt  until 
it  explodes  i  When  the  great  orator  and  patriot  of  Greece  was  thus  vexed  bv  fools  and  neutrals,  be  ex. 
claimed—'  What  ran  be  newer  than  that  a  barbarian  of  Macedon  should  domineer  over  Greece  r  What, 
•ays  the  Protestantism  of  England,  can  be  more  astonishing  and  ominous,  than  thatapoptoh  ftictioQ 
should  domineer  over  a  British  legislature  f  What  more  astonishing  and  ominous,  than  that  the  church 
in  Ireland  should  be,  as  it  to,  degraded  into  an  almshouse ;  and  that  even  that  aun^ouse,  but  fiw  the 
generous  interposition  of  your  country,  would  be  turned  into  a  dungeon  V*  ><->  t 
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it  the  paHadium,  upon  the  safe  keeping 
of  which  depends  the  security  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  if  they  would  enjoy 
the  iiill  measure  of  that  political  utility 
to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient, 
let  them  keep  it  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fitness  for  the  discharge  of  its  higher 
spiritual  functions.  Whenever  the 
latter  are  subordinated  to  the  former, 
and  appointments  made  merely  or  chief- 
ly with  political  views,govemments  are 
not  only  chargeable  with  a  species  of 
guilt  very  well  calculated  to  provoke 
God's  anger,  but,e  ven  humanly  speaking, 
with  a  species  of  folly  very  like  that  of 
him  who  killed  the  hen  that  used  to  lay 
for  him  the  golden  eggs.  No  tempo- 
rary advantage  which  can  be  gained  by 
such  an  act,  can  be  a  compensation  for 
the  permanent  injury  of  which  it  must 
be  productive,  both  to  the  church  and 
the  country.  It  would  be  like  break- 
ing up  for  fuel  the  machinery  of  a  coal 
mine.  The  obvious  interest  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  thus  conspiring  with 
the  security  and  the  well-being  of 
the  church,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  reverently  and 
affectionately  cherished,  and  well  and 
wisely  administered.  And,  thb  being 
the  ease,  there  remains  no  reason  for 
doubting  either  its  willingness  to  un- 
dertake or  its  fitness  to  execute  such  a 
general  superintendence  over  an  ap- 
proved system  of  national  education, 
as  would  answer  every  desirable  end."^ 

The  above  was  written  before  the 
emancipation  act  and  the  reform  bill 
so  essentially  altered  the  character  of 
the  British  constitution ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  alter  any  thing  ^contained 
in  it,  as  fiar  as  the  character  of  the  es- 
tablished clergy  is  concerned.  They, 
in  Ireland,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
persecution,  more  protracted  and  more 
trying  than  any  that  has  occurred  since 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and 
we  believe,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
men,  their  faith,  their  patience,  and 
their  constancy^  amid  their  tribulations, 
have  been  such  as  to  extort  the  admi- 
ration of  even  their  enemies.  They 
come  forward,  therefore,  with  claims, 
enhanced  and  magnified  by  their  chris- 
tian endurance  of  the  evils  which 
have  been  their  lot,  to  assume  that  of- 
fice of  which  they  should  never  have 
been  divested,  and  at  a  time  when  their 
labors  are  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  discharging  its  duties  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  by  the 
changes  to  which  we  have  al>ove  al- 
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luded,  the  lower  classes  have  been 
enfranchised  with  political  power,  far 
beyond  the  extent  that  would  have  been 
contemplated,  even  a  very  short  time 
since,  by  even  the  most  sanguine  re- 
formers. Of  the  wisdom  or  policy  of 
these  concessions  we  at  present  pro- 
nounce nothing.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  they 
have  been  made,  and  it  should  he  a 
leading  object  with  a  wise  govern- 
ment, to  render  them  productive  of 
good,  rather  than  productive  of  evil. 
That  the  people  in  general  require  to 
be  raised  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
beings,  before  they  are  fitted  to  use 
beneficially,  either  for  themselves  or 
others,  that  virtual  sovereignty  to 
which  they  have  now  attained,  is  plain, 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  their 
warmest  partizans,  whose  constant  ob- 
ject it  has  been  to  augment  their  poli- 
tical importance.  Mr.  Roebuck  thus 
expressed  himself,  in  1833,  when  speak- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion : 

*«  The  people  nt  present,"  he  said, 
"  were  far  too  ignorant  to  render  them- 
selves happy,  even  though  they  should 
possess  supreme  power  to-morrow.** 

And  the  plan  which  he  proposed 
was  one  by  which  they  should  be  dis- 
ciplined and  indoctrinated  in  the  work- 
ing and  the  mystery  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Of  course,  he  makes  no 
account  of  religion.  That  is  a  humbug, 
with  which,  as  a  statesman,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  his  plan  is  so 
fax  inconsistent,  that  the  blind  were  re- 
quired to  lead  the  blind ;  those  for 
whose  training  it  was  intended,  were 
to  have  entrusted  to  their  entire  ma- 
nagement, the  control  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  system,  according  to  which 
they  should  be  trained.  But  this  is 
an  inconsistency  that  would  not  have 
greatly  interfered  with  the  object 
which  he  had  most  at  heart.  This  sys- 
tem, if  established,  would  have  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  our  monarchical  inj»ti- 
tutions.  And  it  is  valuable,  as  fur- 
nishing an  undoubted  proof  of  the  im- 
portance, in  the  eyes  of  demagogues,  of 
national  education,  bodi  as  a  means  of 
fitting  the  people  for  tne  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  of  promoting  their 
happiness  and  civilization. 

"  It  should  be  remembered,"  be  said, 
« that  no  system  of  police  or  punishment, 
and  no  system  for  the  regulation  of  the 
poor,  would  be  complete,  without  embrac- 
mg  education  as  a  part  of  the  means  to 
be  employed.** 
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«  In  support  of  the  first  assertion,  the 
honorable  member  quoted  the  Jurist  on 
the  punishment  of  Death,  and  Livings- 
ton. He  then  proceeded  to  the  second 
object.  In  the  first  place  he  b^ged  to 
remark,  that  this  idea  was  not  only  not  a 
new  one,  but  that,  at  this  moment,  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  had 
taken  upon  themselves  that  task.  With- 
in a  few  days  they  had  seen  a  law  passed 
to  that  end,  by  the  government  of  France. 
In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  a  more  com- 
plete system  of  public  instruction  was  now 
in  operation,  than  had  ever  yet  had  place 
in  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  French 
government,  desirous  of  framing  a  law  on 
this  all-important  subject,  and  not  being  v 
too  proud  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  sent  one  of  its  most  renowned 
philosophers  to  make  enquiry  upon  the 
subject.  It  sent  him,  too,  into  a  state,  to 
which  the  people  of  France  were  peculi- 
arly hostile,  namely,  Prussia ;  thus  shew- 
ing, that  idle  prejudice  could  not  divert 
them  from  the  path  which  wisdom  pointed 
out.  He  might  also  mention,  that,  in 
America  the  magnificent  provisions  to 
this  same  great  object,  surpassed  all  that 
the  world  had  seen  before.  The  single 
state  of  New  York  had  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  a  prospective 
revenue  that  must  shortly  surpass  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state,  and  more  than 
equal  the  enormous  sums  which  we  la- 
vish upon  our  government.  He  would 
endeavour  to  rest  the  question  upon  its 
individual  merits.  No  one  would  dispute 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government 
not  merely  to  punish  all  infractions  of 
security,  whether  as  regarded  person  or 
property,  but  also  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  such  infractions.  If  then, 
they  sought  no  higher  ground,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  policy,  the  education  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  government.  If,  however, 
they  did  seek  higher  ground,  the  argu- 
ment became  stronger.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  society,  the  govern- 
ment took  upon  itself  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering justice  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  its 
subjects ;  it  took  upon  itself  the  regula- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  country,  for  the 
furtherance  of  intercourse ;  it  buperin tend- 
ed the  roads  of  the  country,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways  shewed  that  it  did  take 
an  active  part  in  the  actual  promotion 
of  the  well-being  of  the  community.  It 
made  laws  also  for  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic morality — thus  actually  making  the 
business  of  training  the  public  mind  one 
of  its  attributes.  Inasmuch  then,  as  their 
training  was  among  the  chief  means  of 
regulating  public  morality,  he  might  say, 
without  tear  of  refutation,  thut  the  busi- 


ness of  education  ought  to  be  deemed  on« 
of  its  chief  concerns.** 

This  is,  surely,  a  valuable  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and,  although  made  by  an 
empyric  in  politics,  well  worthy  of 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  most  en- 
lightened. Mr.  Roebuck  would  use 
education  as  a  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  ends  which  we  deem  mof»t 
pernicious.  For  this  purpose  he  would 
divest  it,  altogether,  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, and  subject  it  to  the  guidance 
and  governance  of  those,  whose  politi- 
cal opinions  are  similar  to  his  own. 
But,  herein  is  a  plain  admission  of  the 
vastness  of  its  importance,  which  should 
not  be  lost  upon  those,  to  whom  the 
moral  and  religious  well-being  of  so- 
ciety are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  pri- 
mary objects.  Well  may  we  say  to  our 
conservative  leaders,  **fas  est,  et  ab 
hoste  doceri."  If  the^  endeavoured  to 
employ  this  great  engine  for  good,  with 
only  half  the  zeal  exhibited  by  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  make  it  an 
instrument  of  evil,  our  worst  fears  for 
the  future  would  be  removed.  They 
are  convinced,  that  religion  must  l>e 
the  foundation  of  morality  ;  that  with- 
out it,  neither  personal  happiness  nor 
social  security  can  be  attained.  And 
yet  they  are  slow  to  act  upon  this  more 
enlightened  conviction,  and  become 
the  patronizers  of  a  system  which  must 
combine  moral  with  social  and  politi- 
cal advantages. 

It  was  during  the  debate  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  made 
that  statement  respecting  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France,  by  which  his 
democratic  friends  were  so  much  scan- 
dalized. 

<*  His  honourable  friend,"  he  said,  **  re- 
ferred to  the  system  of  education  pursued 
by  the  French  ;  but  he  believed  that  he 
did  so  in  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
principles  which  influence  that  system. 
The  real  object  of  the  UberaU  in  France 
was  to  unchristianize  France,  Though 
professing  those  liberal  principles,  that 
government  was  one  of  the  most  intole- 
rant ;  for,  a  man  professing  atheism,  or  a 
deist,  would  find  countenance  from  it; — 
but,  Qod  help  the  man  who  professed  the 
principles  of  Christianity  !  The  schools 
of  Prance  had  been  established,  to  coun- 
teract the  desire  of  the  people  as  to  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  prevent  the  children  from 
being  educated  in  Christianity  !** 

This  was  language  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  athe- 
ists and  the  deists,  if  such  there  were 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  cer- 
tainly provoked,  in  no  small  degree, 
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the  wrath  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
Hume,  who  fuund  it  convenient  to  deny 
that  education,  as  conducted  in  France, 
had  any  such  object  as  that  which  bad 
been  pointed  out,  just  as  Mr.  Batnes, 
on  a  late  occasion,  found  it  convenient 
to  deny  that  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  was  any  object  with  the  dis- 
•enters.  But,  better  and  more  unpre- 
judiced judges  were  of  opinion,  that 
Mr.  O^Connell  on  that  occasion,  for 
ooce,  told  truth  ;  and,  still  further,  that 
education  could  scarcely  suffer  more 
from  its  subserviency  to*  the  purposes 
of  the  liberals  in  France,  than  it  would 
suffer  if  it  were  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  the  papists  and  radi- 
cals in  Ireland. 

What,  therefore,  should  an  en- 
lightened christian  government  do, 
upon  this  most  important  subject? 
Their  first  duty,  as  we  conci'ive,  con- 
sists, in  seeing  that  every  thing  is 
done,  to  render  education  safe ;  and 
their  next,  to  render  it  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  the  social  system.  We 
say  the./^^  duty  of  the  legislator  con- 
sists in  endeavouring  to  render  educa- 
tion «i^  because  government  are,  in 
this  respect,  like  a  vessel  in  a  gale  of 
wind;  there  may  be  danger  from 
spreading  too  much  canvass ;  while 
there  are  mutineers  on  board  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  too  much  cannot  be 
spread,  and  that  the  vessel  is  only  im- 
peded in  her  course  by  the  pilotage  to 
which  she  is  subjected.  To  these,  the 
Humes,the  Roebucks,  the  Grotes,  and 
others,  the  statesman  should  give  place, 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  They  are  the 
sailors  on  board  the  vessel  of  Ulysses, 
by  whose  rashness  the  safety  of  the 
crew  was  endangered.  Woe  to  Eng- 
land !  woe  to  humanity,  if  they  should 
ever  catch  her  governors  asleep,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  tneir  in- 
sane republican  and  anti-christian  pre- 
dilections !  But,  having  taken  care 
that  a  bad  system  is  not  adopted,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  government  to 
adopt  and  to  cherish  a  good  one.  It 
is,  surely,  a  false  shame,  or  a  false  li- 
berality, which  would  prevent  them 
from  giving  decided  countenance  to 
every  thing  which  tends  to  imbue  the 
population  with  a  love  for  their  na- 
tional institutions;  those  institutions 
which  have  made  old  England  what 
she  is,  and  which,  if  pernetuated,  will 
ensure  her  greatness  and  stability.  If 
the  adversary  would  make  it  his  first 
object  to  aim  an  insidious  blow  at  these 
institutions,  it  should,  surely,  be  the 
object  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
government,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done, 


to  cherish  and  to  preserve  them  ;  and 
to  prove  that  they  are,  at  least,  as  scru- 
pulous in  applying  the  national  re- 
sources in  furtherance  of  the  national 
interests,  as  those  against  whom  they 
have  to  contend  are  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous in  perverting  them  from 
their  proper  object. 

But  what  we  are  chiefly  apprehen- 
sive of  is,  not  that  right  views  will  be 
rejected  by  those  by  whom  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  adopted  and 
carried  into  effect,  but,  that  they  may 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  system  of 
compromise,  which  may  present  itself 
to  the  minds  of  our  public  men,  as  the 
only  course  at  the  same  time  practica- 
ble and  expedient.  And  here,  we  beg 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  affirming, 
without  Qualification,  that,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  puolic  instruction  to  be  adopted 
by  the  government,  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  should  be  privi- 
leged to  participate.  We  would  make 
no  exclusion,  or  insist  upon  no  regula- 
tion, by  which  individuals  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination  could  be  injured, 
or  at  which  they  could  reasonably  take 
offence.  If  they  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  we  would  take 
care  that  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  national  creed  ;  if  they  were  Ro- 
man Catholics  or  Dissenters,  we  would 
take  care  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
due interference  with  them  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  established 
clergy  may  claim  for  themselves  credit, 
when  they  make  a  declaration  to  that 
effect ;  because  it  is  one  that  has  been 
verified,  to  the  letter,  in  those  sciiools 
which  have  been  peculiarly  and  exclu- 
sively under  their  superintendence. 
But,  this  much  having  been  done,  out 
of  a  christian  consideration  for  tender 
consciences,  we  would  claim  to  have  it 
admitted,  theU  the  Staie  oho  has  a  con- 
tcience ;  that  it  does  not  merely  con- 
template the  temporal  well-being  of 
those  entrusted  to  its  care,  but  their 
eternal  well-being  also  ;  and  that  those 
to  whose  scruples  it  has  conceded  so 
much,  should  not  be  the  first  to  raise 
a  cry  against  it,  when^  in  this  respect 
it  endeavoured  to  do  its  bounden 
duty. 

That  the  system  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in  Ireland,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  National  Board,  is  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  popery,  we 
boldly  aver  ; — and,  when  the  evidence 
that  has  been  taken  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  shall  have  been 
made  public,  no  one  can  deny  ii,  who 
values  his  reputation  for  veracityi[^ 
Then,  we  belie\e  we  may  venture  to 
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say,  that  the  statements  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  introducing  his  motion 
for  the  committee,  have  not  only  l)een 
borne  out,  but  even  carried  beyond  his 
representations.  If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, a  leading  Whig  member  of  the 
committee  has  already  declared,  that 
the  experiment  has  completely  failed, 
as  a  system  of  united  instruction. 
Now,  that  was  the  great  object  which 
was  sought  to  be  attained  by  its  pro- 
jectors. Had  there  not  been  a  confi- 
dent persuasion  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Stanley,  that  such  an  object  was  attain- 
able by  the  instrumentality  which  he 
set  in  operation,  the  new  system  would 
have  received  no  countenance  from 
him.  He  is  an  individual  whom  we 
greatly  respect,  and  whom  we  have  al- 
ways felt  gratification  when  we  were 
able  to  praise  ;  albeit,  our  praise  roust 
be  to  him  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
But  we  have  never  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  stating  our  opinion  frankly, 
when  we  conceived  him  to  be  in  error  ; 
-—and  in  error,  we  need  not  say  we 
conceive  him  to  have  been,  when  he 
suspended,  or  superseded,  or  neutral- 
ised the  functions  of  the  national  clergy, 
in  the  matter  of  national  education. 
For  this,  we  can,  nevertheless,  make 
allowance.  The  Kildare-place  system 
was  one  of  compromise,  and  its  aban- 
donment might  seem  to  purchase  na< 
tional  peace.  The  fourteenth  report 
of  the  education  commissioners  of  1812, 
amongst  whom  the  heads  of  the  church 
were  to  be  numbered,  recommended  a 
system  from  which  all  religious  pecu- 
liarities should  be  excluded.  They 
wrote  with  the  glare  of  a  false  liberality 
in  their  eyes,  and  without  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  the  BLomish 
system  in  this  country,  for  which,  it  is 
probable,  we  ourselves  are  indebted 
to  the  measure  of  emancipation.  The 
system  which  had  been  so  successfully 
pursued  by  the  '*  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,*  was  not  distinctly 
brought  under  his  view.  And  it  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  more  to  be 
lamented  than  wondered  at,  that,  with 
the  lights  of  which  alone  he  could  avail 
himself,  he  was  led  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  this  important  subject,  which  ex- 
perience now  proves  to  have  been  mis- 
taken. How  far  Lord  Stanley  may  or 
may  not  acquiesce  in  our  conclusions, 
we  know  not.  No  errors  in  judgment 
respecting  important  measures,  with 
which  he  may  be  chargeable,  ever  pre- 
vented us  from  regarding  him  as  an  en- 
lightened friend  of  the  established 
church  ;   and  should  the  evidence  be- 


fore the  committee  be  such  as  to  sa- 
tisfy him  that  the  system  which  he  in- 
stituted is  not,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  &ad  in  view,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  neither  pride  nor  temper  will 
prevent  him  from  stating  publicly  that 
it  should  no  longer  be  persevered  in. 

Most  of  our  readers  do  not  require 
to  be  told,  that,  when  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  petitioned  parliament 
fbr  a  grant  to  encdile  them  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  public  edacation,  one  of 
thtf'  grounds  upon  which  they  did  so, 
was,  that  the  grants  which  had  already 
been  made  to  other  bodies,  were  em- 
ployed to  promote  a  system,  according 
to  which  it  was  indispensible  that  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  should 
be  read  in  the  schools,  and  that  '*  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  ever  considered 
the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by 
children,  as  an  inadequate  means  of 
imparting  to  them  religious  instruction, 
as  an  usage  whereby  the  Word  of  God 
is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth 
exposed  to  misunderstand  its  mean- 
ing, and  thereby  not  unfrequently  to 
receive,  in  early  life,  impressions  which 
may  afterwards  prove  injurious  to  their 
own  best  interests,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  society  which  they  are  destined 
to  form."  After  this,  the  reader  will 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  meek 
endurance  of  these  apostolical  men  in 
bearing  so  patiently  with  the  abomina- 
tions of  **  Moll  Flanders."  But,  that 
is  not  the  point  to  which  we  address 
ourselves  at  present.  Such  was  the 
statement  of  the  prelates.  Such  was, 
upon  that  subject,  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Murray,  delivered  upon 
oath  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Tkey 
could  not  sanction  in  public  schools  the 
reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Well, 
how  were  we  astonishea  to  find,  after 
this,  that  the  publication  of  a  new  ver^ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  was  under^ 
taken,  under  Dr.  Murray's  auspices,  by 
the  National  Board  !  Here,  surely, 
there  is  some  contradiction.  Either 
the  most  reverend  doctor  was  mistaken 
in  his  evidence,  or  his  present  acquies- 
cence is  insincere  ;  unless  we  suppose 
the  evidence  given  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent Protestants  from  getting  the  con- 
trol of  the  education  fund ;  and  the 
acquiescence  adopted  with  a  view  to 
secure  such  control  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  either  the  dupes  or  the 
instruments  ef  the  papists. 

It  is,  however,  in  justification  of  the 
most  reverend  doctor,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  of  which  he  hat  approved,  has 
been  made  after  a  fiishion  which  does 
as  much  as  can  be  done  to  neutralise 
its  advantages.  Those  who  have  read 
that  admirable  little  morceau,  ^'the 
Memorial  of  Thady  Brady,  ftc."  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  know  what  we  mean.  The 
new  version  is  blotched  over  by  notes 
and  comments,  of  which  it  may  oe  truly 
said,  that  they  **  darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge,"  and  the 
necessary  effect  of  which  upon  the 
youthful  mind,  the  cunning  Romish 
prelate  knows  well  must  be,  that 
while  nothing  is  elucidated  by  them, 
every  thing  will  be  rendered  uncer- 
tain. If  the  Bible  were  a  means  to 
guide  them  **  out  of  error,  and  into  the 
marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel,"  then 
its  use  could  not  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. But,  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  in  a  shape  which  also  insinuates 
its  insufficiency  as  an  authority,  and 
its  unfitness  as  a  guide,  it  is  only  a 
practical  mode  of  recommending  the 
in^iUible  Church  to  the  admiration  and 
the  confidence  of  its  readers,  and  does 
more  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  make  the  Bible  their  rule  of 
faith,  than  their  adversaries  well  know 
could  be  done  by  any  direct  or  legiti- 
mate argumentation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  a  system  should  be  a  fa- 
vourite with  Komauists  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  it  should  be  held  in  sus- 
picion by  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  ? 

The  Protestant  members  of  the 
Board  have  excused  their  acquiescence 
iu  the  objectionable  notes  and  com- 
ments to  which  we  have  alluded,  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  doubts  which  they 
suggest,  must,  at  one  period  or  ano- 
ther, be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers  ;  and  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  anticipate  the  infidel,  than  suffer  him 
to  choo«e  his  own  time,  which  might 
not  be  so  convenient  for  refutation. 
This  we  hold  to  be  most  mischievously 
unphilosophical,  and  to  proceed  from 
a  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  No  advantage  that  could 
be  proposed  from  such  a  practice,  could 
oouipensate  for  iuipairing  the  simpli- 
city and  the  godly  stncerity,  with  which 
the  youthful  mind  should  be  taught  and 
encouraged  to  receive  and  to  reverence 
the  holy  Scriptures.  It  is  scarcely  ex- 
travagant to  compare  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  to  a  practice  of  iutusing 
poison  into  children's  food,  iu  order, 
by  habit,  to  inure  them  to  it,  so  that  if 
they  chanced  to  receive  it  iu  any 
larger  portions  in  after  life,  its  deadly 
effects  might  be  counteracted !    What 


would  a  wise  and  prudent  parent  do  ? 
He  would  first  fet^d  the  mind  of  his 
child  with  the  uncere  milk  of  the  Word, 
and  suffer  him,  as  his  understanding 
developed  itself,  to  meet  the  objections 
and  the  difficulties  which  might  pre- 
sent themselves,  as  he  was  able  to  bear 
them.  His  first  care  would  be,  that 
the  faith  of  his  child  should  be  strong 
and  undoubting  in  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  he  would  feel  confident  that 
a  strength  would  be  thence  derived 
which  would  enable  him,  to  baffle  the 
arch  enemy,  and  *'  having  withstood 
all,  to  stand."  Difficulties  there  are 
and  doubts  there  must  be,  in  crea- 
tures clothed  with  human  infirmity,  and 
upon  a  subject  which  transcends  the 
human  understanding.  They  are  even 
as  iucidental  to  our  mental,  as  measles, 
or  hooping-cough,  or  small-pox  may  be 
said  to  be  to  our  corporeal  constitu- 
tion. But  a  parent  who  really  was 
concerned  for  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  his  child,  would  no  more  seek  to 
grapple  with  these  formidable  enemies 
to  his  faith,  by  anticipating  them  in  the 
manner  proposed,  than  he  would  seek 
to  defeat  the  malignity  of  the  infantile 
distempers,  by  accumulating  them  upon 
the  tender  subject,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  be  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, sink  under  their  united  opera- 
tion. No.  In  this  arch  manoMivre, 
Dr.  Murray  has  completely  out-gene- 
ral led  his  compeers.  His  has  been,  if 
possible,  more  than  "the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,**  and  theirs  has  been,  if 
possible,  more  than  **the  simplicity  of 
the  dove.** 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  conclude,  leaving,  we 
may  truly  say,  the  subject  completely 
unexhausted.  When  the  report  of  the 
committee  shall  have  appeared,  we 
may  again  feel  it  our  duty  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Meanwhile, 
let  it  be  the  endeavour  of  every  sincere 
lover  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
eschew  that  baneful  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, which  seems,  we  are  sorry  to  write 
it,  to  have  laid  hold  of  some  amongst 
her  members.  Let  them  be  well  as- 
sured, that  it  is  by  an  unyielding  and 
inflexible  adherence  to  their  principles, 
that  they  can  alone  be  successful,  ^y 
that  even  their  enemies  will  learn  to 
respect  them  ;  without  it,  their  best 
friends  will  fall  away,  and  it  may  be  too 
late  when  they  learn,  that  the  conces- 
sions by  which  they  had  hoped  to  pur- 
chase peace,  have  been  only  fruitful  in 
augmenting  discord,  until  it  eventuated 
in  the  loss  uf  every  thing  that  was  va- 
luable to  them  as  men  and  as  Christians. 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN   ONE   ACT. 

TAANSLATBO  riOM  THI  OSaKMI  OW  rilBOlUCa  LUDWIO  ZACiUU48  WEAN  El. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOB  OW  THB  AMTUOLOOIA  OBBMANICA. 

"Lead  ut  not  into  templBtion.*'— Litfttf  ix.  4. 

Who  made  the  heart,  *tii  He  alone 

DecUivdy  can  try  ut; 
He  knows  each  diord,  its  various  tone. 

Each  q>ring  its  various  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let*s  be  mute— 

We  ne*er  can  wdl  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute— 

We  know  not  wbat*s  rm$Ud. 

BUBMB. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Walter  Kruth,  a  Swiss  Landmann, 

Kathbrine,  his  wife, 

Kurt,  their  son^  in  disguise  and  unknown. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Schtvarrbadi  Houses   a  lonely  inn  on  the   summit  of  the 
Ghemmi  Alps,  in  Suntzerland,  between  Kanderstag  and  Leuk, 

Scene  I. — An  inner  and  an  outer  room  m  Waller's  house,  divided  by  a  partition 
wall,  against  which  a  scythe  and  a  large  knife  are  seen  hanging.  In  the  back 
ground  a  straw  bed  and  an  old  arm-chair.  Time,  mght.  A  lamp  is  burning  on  a 
table  in  the  outer  room,    A  small  kitchen-clock  strikes  the  hour  of  eleven, 

Katherine,  (alone  at  her  spinning-wheeL) 
Eleven  o'clock,  and  Walter  not  come  back  yet ! 
He  set  out  hence  for  Leuk  at  break  of  day  this  morn. 
God  send  him  home  in  safety !     What  a  racket 
The  wind  keeps  up  without !     The  demon  blows  his  horn 
Of  storms  as  tnough  he'd  rend  it  with  each  gust. 
Or  fling  it  at  the  Ghemmi's  summit,  just 
As  Walter  flung  the  knife !     What  darkening  thought  flits  o'er 
My  mind  ?     Ha !  yes — ^'tis  even  so.     Once  more 
Returns  to  us  the  avenging  time  and  tide — 
In  February  Walter's  father  died. 

Long  years  have  rolled  since  then,  and  still  that  ghastly  sight 
Haunts  me  with  preternatural  vividness. 
But  Walter — God  I — he  may  be  lying  to-night 
Crushed  underneath  some  avalancne's  tower, 
And  we  in  this  deplorable  distress  I 
For  now  we  are  breadless,  fireless,  woodless— our 
Stone-hearted  creditors  have  all  but  torn 
The  last  rug  from  our  bed !     Have  we  not  cause  to  mourn  ? 
Awfully  is  the  curse  fulfilled — a  dread 
Commandment  is  the  fourth  I* — And  then  our  son  who  fled 
From  home  and  us,  while  yet  a  stripling — red 
With  his  young  sister's  blood — he,  too,  we  have  heard,  is  dead ! 
O,  were  his  mother  so ! — ^tbe  grave  is  now  her  wished-for  bed. 
But  let  me  chase  these  dismal  thoughts.     My  head 
Is  full  of  them.     Ill  sing.     A  merry  lay,  'tis  said, 
Is  med'ciue  to  the  heart  that  Grief  weighs  down  like  lead. 

{Sings,) — 0  /  why  is  thy  sword  so  red,  so  red, 
Edtvard,  Edward  f 


*  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mothers  the  fifth  commandmeDt  is  reckoned  at  the 
fourth  in  Germany,  both  by  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.      ^^  . 
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Becaute  I  have  slain  my  falcon  dead. 

Therefore  my  sword  is  so  red,  so  red, 
O,  tvoe  is  me  /♦ 
A  hateful  song,  and  ends  bo  foolifihly  ! 

(A  noise  is  heard  at  the  window.) 
Brr  ! — what  a  rustline^ !     Surely  that  cao  be 
None  other  than  mjr  husband.     Let  me  see. 

{She  goes  to  the  window.) 
It  18  an  owl  I     The  storm  hath  driven  him  hither. 
How  he  gloats  on  me  with  his  goggle  eyes  I 
Avaunt,  foul  thing  I     Come  who,  come  will,  be  cries. 
He  calls  me  to  the  grave — and  I  am  hasting  thither. 
The  owl,  men  say,  hath  scent  of  corpses  ere 
Death  come,  and  I  am  half  a  corpse  even  now, 
I  feel  so  desolate  here  in  my  despair ; 
This  lone,  lost  house  upon  the  Ghemmi  brow 
Is  such  a  dreary  pile ! — ^for  miles  arouud 
Nought  but  wild  rocks  and  glaciers  meet  the  sight. 
Now,  too,  'tis  Winter — we  are  doubly  bound 
By  the  rude  spirits  of  this  Alpine  height ; 
I,  at  least,  am.     How  shall  I  baffle  care  ? 
Ill  try  some  other  song — some  sprightlier  air. 

(  Sings.)^7^e  boor  he  is  poor  ;  the  boor  is  a  boor  ; 

Then  let  him  follow  his  plough  ; 
In  his  flat  hat  and  his  smock  frock 

He  has  clothing  enow,  I  trow,  I  trow, 

I  trow  he  has  clothing  enow. 
With  his  hat  a-cock. 
And  his  belted  f  rode. 
He's  one  of  the  old,  the  good  old  stock. 
The  boor  he  is  not  a  noble  ; 
The  boor  he  is  only  a  boor  ; 
His  life  it  is  loaded  with  trouble^'~~^ 

Christ  save  us !.    Was  it  not  this  blithe 

Song  Walter  sang  when  he  took  down  the  scythe  ? 

{A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door,) 
A  knocking  at  the  door ! — and  louder ! — this 
Must  surely  be  my  husband.     Ha  I  it  is. 

(She  hastens  to  the  door  and  opens  it,) 


ScBNB  II. — Enter  Walter,  covered f'om  head  to  foot  with  flakes  of  snow ;  in  one 
hand  he  carries  a  staff,  and  in  the  other  a  lantern,  in  which  the  light  is  expiring, 

Katbebine. 
(  WhUe  she  brushes  away  the  snow  from  his  clothes,) 
Thou  heedless  loiterer,  thou !     A  pretty  hour  to  come  home  at  I 

Walteb. 
I  am  drenched  through  shirt  and  shoon.     Quick,  light  a  fire  I 

Kathebinb. 

With  what? 

*  The  original  of  the  old  song  of  which  these  garbled  lines  misrepresent  the  first 
verse,  is  Scottish,  and  may  be  found  in  Percy*8  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  59.     Several  ver- 
sions and  perversions  of  it  have  appeared  in   Germany,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a 
lyrical  curiosity.    The  verse  corresponding  with  the  above  runs  thus  : 
Quhy  dois  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

Edward,  Edward? 
Qoby  dois  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi*  bluid, 

And  quhy  sae  sad  gang  zee,  O  ? 
O,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

Mither,  mither ; 
O,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

And  I  had  nae  mair  bot  hee,  O.    ^.^^.^^^  by  GoOgk 
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Walteb. 
Ah.  true ! — Our  wood  is  out — but  come,  ne'er  fret  for  that ! 
Sing!  Shout! 

Kathebinb. 

Shout? 
Waltbb. 
Ay ! — airs  OTer — our  life's  rudder 
Is  \oiii — the  Bailie  {rave  mc  this,  while  yet  in  Leuk  a  claimant 
For  mercy  at  his  feet  1  knelt,  and  begged  a  month  for  payment. 
(Gives  her  a  slip  of  paper.) 
Kathebinb. 
He  granted  it  ? 

Walteb. 
Read,  woman  ! 

Kathebinb. 
Man !  thou  mak'st  me  shudder. 
(Reads.)— 'V/ HERE  AS  Walter  Kruth,  sometime  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
Confederates,  and  afterwanh  keeper  of  that  auberge  or  inn  on  the  Ghemmi 
Alps,  commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Schwarrbach,  is  justly  and 
fairly  indebted  unto  Johann  Jugger  or  Leuk,  in  the  Canton  of  Valais,  ftLtmer, 
in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  florins,  good  and  lawful  money  of  the  Republic  ; 
as  by  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  exchange  passed  by  the  said  Walter  Kruth  to  tlH» 
said  Johann  Jugger  hereunto  annexed  doth  appear :  And  Whereas  the  said 
Walter  Kruth,  though  oHen  requested  to  make  payment  of  the  said  sum  to  the 
said  Johann  Jugger,  hath  hitherto  refused  and  still  doth  refuse  to  pay  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof:  We  therefore  authorise  and  command  you,  the  bailies  ot 
our  bailiwick,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  proceed  on  the  morning  of  to-morrow, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February  instant,  to  the  said  house  called  Schwarrbach,  so 
that  you  be  there  by  eight  of  the  clock,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  said 
sum  of  three  hundred  florins,  to  enter  the  said  hou^e  and  distrain  the  goods  and 
chattels  thereof,  and  also  to  take  possession  of  the  fields  and  grounds,  and 
other  the  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  to 
the  said  house  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  for  satisfaction  of  the 
said  debt  and  such  costs  as  may  have  been  incurred  in  the  recovering  of  the 
same :  And,  inasmuch  as  it  bath  been  notified  to  us  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  said  house  and  lands  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  said  debt  and  co^ts. 
We  further  command  you,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  take  into  custody  the  person 
of  the  said  Walter  Kruth,  before  the  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  rooming 
of  the  said  day,  and  him,  the  said  Walter  Kruth,  forthwith  to  lodge  in  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Leuk,  to  the  end  that  by  manual  labour  he  may  satisfy 
such  portion  of  the  said  debt  of  three  hundred  florins,  and  the  costs  attendant 
thereupon,  as  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  said  sale  of  the  house  and  premises 
Bforesaid.  For  all  which  this  writ  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and  dischBrge. 
And  herein  &il  not  at  your  peril. 

Given  at  our  Manor-court  of  Leuk,  this 
To  &c  &c.  24th  day  of  February,  1804. 

WiLHELM  GOTTFBIBO  SPERLING. 

Deputy  Magistrate  and  Sub-sheriff  of  Leuk, 
in  the  Canton  of  Valais. 

O,  God  !  didst  thou  not  go  to  Jugger,  and  beseech 
Him  to  allow  thee  time  ? 

Walteb. 
Did  I  not  go  ?     The  leech  ! 
Did  I  leave  aught  unsaid  that  might  induce  him 
To  grant  the  paltry  respite  I  dtsired  ? 
No  block  of  stone  is  harder  than  his  bosom  ! 
•*  Away  I"  he  cried  ;  ••  I  have  nought  to  grant ;  I  am  tired 
Of  beggars. — Ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  risen 
Pay  mc  my  cash,  or  else  march  into  prison  !** 

Kathebinb. 
Didst  thou  go  round  to  our  kinsfolk — to  our  aunts  and  cousins  ? 

Walteb. 
Bah,  wife  I  they  slammed  their  house-doors  in  my  face  by  ^9?^!KoOqIc 
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Katbcrine. 
Yet  these  are  blood>relations ! 

Walteb. 
And  a  &ithful  sample 
Of  such — the  last  to  hdp  one,  and  the  first  to  trample  ! 

Katbeeine. 
The  ingrates  I—in  our  better  days  they  feasted  at  our  table. 

Walter. 
Pooh  !  eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten. 

Katherine. 
Then  thou  Mert  not  able 
To  bring  aught  with  thee  ? 

Walter. 

Nought,  excepting  this, 
{Laying  ha{f  a  loaf  on  the  table.) 
Given  roe  by  poor  Lame  Klaus,  who  knows  what  hunger  is. 
To-night  'twill  keep  us  both  from  starving. 

Katrgrtne. 

And 
To-morrow  ? 

Walter. 
When  the  seijeants  come  I  have  one 
Resource : — let  slaves  bear  on  their  fronts  the  brand 
Of  infamy,  and  trail  existence  on, 
Begirt  with  scorn  and  ignominy — / 
Know  how  to  balk  Dishonor— and  to  die ! 

Katherine. 

0,  misery  I     Hast  thou  tried  all  means,  then  ? 

Walter. 

All! 
And  all  in  vain — the  once  Accurst  remains 
Accurst  for  ever ! 

Katherine. 
Thy  fierce  eyes  appal 
My  soul !     Yet,  hear  me.     On  the  Kander  Plains 

Dwells  Hubert  Meckler — he  is  rich — is  old 

He  owns  innumerable  herds — has  cheese 

Enough  to  plaster  the  whole  Alps,  and  gold 

Like  chaff! — he  lives  alone,  in  sottish  ease 

And  sordid  luxury — the  brutish  wight 

Is  also  generally  drunk  at  night. 

And  sleeps  with  doors  unbarred.     Thou  might'st,  unknown 

To  mortal,  glide  into  the  chamber  where 

His  well-crammed  coffers  lie,  and Nay,  forbear 

Those  frowns !  thou  surely  couldst  repay  the  loan 
When  God  should  bless  us. 

Walter. 
Ut,  the  Accursed  ? 
Katherine. 

Thin 
Were  not  a  robbery.     Canst  thou  see  the  Abyss 
Of  Ruin  yawn  below  thy  feet,  nor  feel 
A  wish  to  escape  it?     Would  1  have  thee  steal? 
No !  thou  need  St  merely  borrow — merely  take. 
Thy  liberty,  life,  honor  are  at  stake  ; 
And  now  to  rescue  all,  by  borrowii»ff  from  thy  neighbour 
A  handful  of  his  goldeu  rubbish — wliat 
We  could  restore  in  time  by  dint  of  labour, 
Can  that  be  criminal  ?     O,  surely  not ! 

Walter. 
Degraded  woman,  hide  thy  head,  ashamed  ! 
I— an  old  soldier  of  the  Helvetic  Brotherhood-- 

1,  who  have  sat  beside  the  men  that  fhimed  ^  t 
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Those  laws  which  I  defended  with  my  blood — 

I,  who  have  read  the  ChroDicles — ^who  know 

Of  Winkelried  and  Tell,  and  share  the  zeal 

Which  led  our  lowliest  peasants  centuries  ago 

To  expend  their  lives  and  labors  for  the  Commonweal— 

I,  to  whom  thirty  years  back  was  given  by 

Berne  Council  a  certificate  that  I 

Had  single-handed  borne  a  standard  from  the  foe — 

/  steal  I — Wife,  wife,  thou  art  indeed  sunk  low  I 

Katherine. 

For  God*s  sake  be  but  calm  \ — be  but  less  wild  I 

Walter. 

Thy  father  was  a  preacher.     Can  Atf  child 

Counsel  to  thefl? 

Kathebine. 
Thine  anguish  kills  me  I     Would 

To  Heaven  I  could  but  save  thee  with  my  bosom*s  blood ! 

Walter. 

Look  to  thyself! — For  me,  my  course  is  plain — 

No  Kruth  was  ever  yet  the  inmate  of  a  gaol ; 

And  shall  /  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stain 

Upon  my  fathers'  honor  ?     Never  I     Quail 

Not,  therefore,  when  I  tell  thee  my  determination  ; 

To-morrow,  when  the  hirelings  come  to  take 

Me  hence  to  the  stone  den  of  my  incarceration, 

I  go  unmurmuring  along  with  them 

To  where  the  Lemmer  Glacier  fronts  the  Dauben  Lake, 

And  then — ^let  Heaven  absolve  me  or  condemn. 

For  this  most  pardonable  of  self-slaughters— 

As  there's  a  Power  above,  I  plunge  into  the  waters  I 

Katherine. 

Great  God  I 

Walter. 
"lis  better  perish  thus, 

Hard  though  a  death  like  this  may  be. 

Than  live  to  loathe  my  life,  and  see 

My  fair  name  stigmatised  as  infamous  I 

Katherine. 

Oh,  live,  and  I  will  beg  for  thee ! — I'll  roam 

With  thee  through  all  the  distant  cantons  round  I 

For  thee,  for  thy  sake  I'll  renounce  my  home. 
Where  such  cold,  glacier-hearted  men  are  found ! 
Where  these  bleak  winds  are  never  heard  to  blow 
Man  may  be  merciful.    Oh,  let  us  go  ! 
We'll  leave  this  cursed  mansion  to  itself—- 
Nought  in't  belongs  to  us — thou  knowest  we  owe 
All,  to  the  last,  least  cup  upon  the  shelf— 
We'll  beg  our  bread  from  strangers — ^they  are  human  ! 

Walter. 
Beg?    Strangers  ?    Hast  thou  lost  thy  senses,  woman  ? 
What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  be  thy  murderer  ?-— as 
I  should  be,  doubtless,  if  I  dragged  thee  hence 
In  this  remorseless  Winter,  when  the  dense 
And  overwhelming  avalanche's  mass 
Sweeps  down  in  thunder  upon  all  beneath, 
And,  like  my  father's  curse,  re-threatens  thee  with  death. 
My  father's  curse !  thou  wonnest  that  for  me — 
I  have  shared  it  eight-and-twenty  years  with  thee— 
'Tls  time  I  were  forgiven,  and  thou  wert  free ! 
Wert  thou  but  disencumbered  of  mine  aid. 
Thou  might'st  earn  better  bread,  and  lead  a  happier  life — 
Earn  better  bread,  I  say — ^for  never  must  the  wife 
Of  Walter  Kruth  make  beggary  her  trade ! 

katherine. 
And  thou,  then  ?  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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WALTBB. 

I  will  dare  to  go  before 
My  God,  exonerated  from  the  curse. 

KATHERINE. 

And  laden  with  a  weightier  and  a  worse — 
The  guilt  of  self-destruction,  and  the  sore 
Disgrace  thou  hea|>e8t  on  thy  fathers'  fame — 
'While  I.  thjr  dear-bought  burden,  live  but  to  deplore 
My  lot,  uutil  the  grave  shall  shroud  my  shame  I 

WALTER. 

Is  self-destruction,  then,  dishonor  ? 

KATHEBINE. 

Flee 
The  dark  temptation,  Satan's  deadly  snare ! 
The  blood  of  the  Redeemer  flowed  for  thee. 
Take  up  thy  Bible.     We  will  join  in  prayer 
And  penitential  tears.     Drear  though  our  prospects  be, 
God's  goodness  still  forbids  us  to  despair. 

WALTER. 

It  tff  a  desperate  step.     I  own  I  am  half  dismayed. 

KATHERINE. 

Prayer  is  thy  best  resource — pray  fervently ! 

WALTER. 

In  eight-and-twenty  years  I  have  not  prayed — 
Not  since  my  father  died.     Pray  thou  for  me ! 

KATHERINE. 

Get  me  the  Bible,  then.    Oh  God !  the  agony 
Of  my  torn  heart  I 

WALTER. 

Ill  reach  it  down  to  thee. 
(He  takes  down  the  Bible  from  a  shelf,    A  loose  leaf  falls  out  of  it.) 
Wbat*sthat? 

KATHERINE. 

A  leaf  has  fallen  out. 

WALTER,  ^picking  it  up,  J 
Ay,  and 
There's  somewhat  written  on  it     Let  us  see. 
Just  hold  the  light  a  moment  in  thy  hand. 
(Reads.) 

t^/    ^^    Mu/t^     or   3hve^e     ct/     n^^, 
^^^^^  Aime^,    won/rru/  ^J^^tU^, 


^ 


With  a  large  cross  below  the  record.    {Wildly,^    Is  the 
Cross  large  enough  to  hide  the  curse,  think'dt  tnou  ? 

KATHERIKE. 

O  woe !     Death's  ice-cold  hand  seems  on  me  now ! 

WALTER. 

What  day  o*  the  month  is  this  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Alas !  dismiss  the 
Thought  from  thy  mind  I 

WALTER. 

Shew  me  the  Sheriff's  writ. 
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XATHERINE,  (giving  it  to  him.) 
Oh !  kneel  and  pray  to  him  who  can  remit 
All  sins ! 

WAi.TEB,  (Reading,) 
Letik,  24th  of  Februaiy,     This 
Day  is  the  anniversary  of  his 
Death  !     All  is  clear  to  me. 

KATHERINE. 

Alas !  it  is. 

WALTER. 

Thou  knowest  not  what  I  allude  to.     Mark  me  now  I 

To-day  I  came  from  Leuk.     As  twilight  fell  I  clomb  that  brow 

Of  the  Alpine  heights,  which  wheels  and  winds  and  twines 

Along,  slippery  and  steep,  in  snake-shaped,  zig-zag  lines. 

Thou  knowest  I  am  a  man  unfearing  human  wrath, 

Unfearing  autfht  save  shame.     I  had  gone  this  path 

A  thousand  times  before,  by  night,  by  day  ; 

Yet  now — I  wist  not  how  it  happed — the  way 

Seemed  still  extending,  never-ending,  and  the  gaunt 

Rock-wall  stretched  out,  out,  out,  through  limitless  wastes  of  distance ! 

What  wonder  if  all  this  should  somewhat  damp  and  daunt 

My  spirit  ?     It  appeared  as  though  my  entire  existence 

Were  grown  one  tortuous  labyrinth  of  rocks,  pools,  and  chasms. 

An  Alpine  Pass  of  agony  and  convulsive  spasms. 

From  which  I  sought  an  outlet  evermore  in  vain ! 

' Twas  as  a  feverish  dream,  wherein  thou  mountest 

Interminable  steps  on  steps  with  pain. 

And  panic,  and  sickheartedness,  and  countest 

More  and  still  more  and  more  beyond,  yet  liest 

Moveless  the  while.     That  passed.     I  reached  the  highest 

Point  of  the  Alps.     The  spectral  depths  below 

Lay  gloomy  as  my  conscience  I     Tlience  I  took 

The  westward  path.     Here,  casting  a  chance  look 

Moonward,  through  clouds  plethoric  with  stacked  snow, 

The  Lemmer  Glacier  suddenly  rose  out 

Before  me  in  relief  against  the  skies. 

With  its  vast  hoary  head  and  glassy  eyes — 

The  image  of  my  father  when — about 

To  gasp  his  life's  last  breath  from  that  old  chair,  {pointing  to  the  arm-chair) he 

Sank  backwards  paralysed  and  blue !     fCfft  tloetttO'Contt]^  o(  ^ffthtUHTigi 

Flashed  on  my  soul.     I  felt  that  strong  thought  shake  . 

Mp,  brain  and  body.     Wife !  I  felt  it  take 

Me  by  the  throat,  as  with  Death^s  giant  pains. 

Or  as  the  headsman's  axe.     Flames  bubbled  in  my  veins. 

I  rushed  in  frenzy  o*er  the  frozen  Dauben  Lake — 

When  lo  I — my  light  was  flickering  down — there  flew 

Full  up  against  my  lantern,  one  of  those  huge  daws 

That  nestle  by  the  lake-side.     With  his  claws 

He  clung  to  it,  croaking,  as  I  heard  my  father  do. 

While  yet  a  struggler  between  Death  and  Life, 

And  whetted,  rubbed,  and  rasped  his  yellow  beak — 

So  like  the  haft  of  that  accursed  knife — ("pointing  towards  the  knife  that  hang 

agaimt  the  wail) — 
Against  the  lantern's  bars.     1  may  have  been  o'erweak. 
But,  wife !  I  trembled  like  an  infant     Hear,  nor  start. 
The  sound  was  as  the  sharpening  of  a  scythe  / 

KATHERINE.  * 

Hold  I  hold !     Thou  slayest  me  I     Thou  mak'st  me  writhe 
In  torment ! 

WALTER  (wildly.) 
Then  through  all  the  caverns  of  my  heart 
Rang  and  resounded  the  enormous  cry 
Of  Murderer  / — and  the  pullet  that  had  made 

A  murderer  of  our  son,  came  fluttering  by  r^  l 
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KATHJSBIKE. 

Kneel,  and  praj  ibr  aid  t 

WALTEB. 

No  I  no  I  Heaven's  plates  are  barred  against  me  for  my  crime. 
Despair  has  filled  this  dwelling  since  the  time^ 
The  night,  the  incaucellable  night  that  father 
Exhausted  on't  the  vial  of  bis  curse.  . 

{A  knocking  it  heard  at  the  door.) 

KATHEBINE. 

Somebody  knocks  I 

WALTBa. 

It  is  his  ghost  I 

KATUEBINB. 

Say,  rather, 
Some  wanderer  who  has  haply  lost  his  way. 

WALTEa. 

Were  he  the  devil  himself,  he  scarce  can  make  us  worse 
Than  we  are  now.     Admit  him,  come  what  may  I 

(Kathenne  opens  the  door,  J 

SCSNB  III — Enter  Kurt,  in  a  foreign  travelHng  garb,  somewhat  fantastically  put 
on  ;  a  hunter's  wallet  is  slung  across  his  shoulders;  by  his  side  hangs  a  short 
sword  ;  a  huge  monev-bag.from  wliich  protrude  the  buU-etids  of  a  brace  of  pistols, 
is  attached  to  a  girdle  that  encircles  his  waist ;  in  one  handhe  carries  a  lanterm 
in  the  other  a  long  and  crooked  Alpitie  staff,  shod  wUh  iron, 

KuaT  (cm  the  thrsshold,) 
God  save  all  here  I 

WALTBa. 

Come  in. 

KUBT. 

Perhaps  I  might 

(Aside.)    How  irrepressible  is  my  delight  I 
I  scarcely  can  forbear  to  clasp  them  in  my  arms. 

WALTEa. 

Might  whai,  friend  ? 

KuaT. 
Beg  a  lodging  for  the  night 

WALTEB. 

Why,  if  a  truss  of  straw  have  any  charms 

For  your  tired  limbs,  you  are  welcome  to  it  freely. 

KUBT. 

Thanks !     A  snug  room  and  cheerful  chat  are  really 
Rich  luxuries  to  the  weary  wanderer. 

WALTEB. 

Chat 
Is  a  cheap  article  ;  you  shau't  want  thut : 
And  a  small  room  is  ready  to  receive  you  ; 
But  as  to  food  and  fire — these,  I  believe,  you 
Must  do  without,  for  wood  we  have  none,  nor  more 
Than  this  half-loaf  to  keep  the  Wolf  of  Famine  from  the  door. 

KUBT  (aside,) 
How  my  heart  bleeds  to  find  them  suffering  so ! 
Gladly  would  I  reveal  myself— but  no ! 
I  dare  not  till  I  sound  them — I  must  first 
Learn  if  they  still  abhor  the  wretched  boy  they  cursed. 

KATHEBINE,  (in  an  under  tone  to  Walter,) 
He  seems  a  good  youth. 

WALTEB,  (in  the  same  tone,) 
Seems  f — humph  I 

KATHEBINE  (tO  Kurt,) 

_-  .   1  ,  ^^"  ""^y  ^^iClk  your  God 

You  escaped  the  avalanches,  and  your  lantern  blown 
Out    Did  you  climb  the  Alps  thu9  lightless  and  alone  ? 
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KUAT. 
Tlie  snow  gave  light  enough— besidea,  I  have  often  trod. 
In  my  camp-cloak,  these  heights,     I  know  my  Fatherland. 

WALTER. 

A  Swiss  Confederate — so  ? — ^then  welcome,  brother  I 

{He  extends  hi8  hand  to  Kurt,  hut  again  Buddenhf  dram%  U  hack.) 

KURT, 

Your  hand — oh  I  let  me  kiss  that  dearest  hand  I 

WALTER. 

Beware !  forbear  I     There  is  a  withering  blight 

On  it !     If  you  be  yet  uncursed,  shun  it  beyond  another ! 

KURT,  (aside.) 
I  am  tongue-tied  by  his  wild  words  of  despair  I 

WALTER. 

Come,  you  are  weary.    Stretch  yourself  down  there. 
And  we  will  freeze  and  hunger  through  the  night  I 

KOBT. 

I  don't  see  why  we  should-^  Tve  in  my  knapsack  what  will  stand  t*  ye ; 
Roast-meats  and  baked,  a  flask  of  cherry-brandy, 
And  two  old  bottles  of  Sicilian  wine. 

f  Taking,  as  he  speaks,  a  variety  of  provisions  out  of  his  wattet,  and  placing  them  on 

the  table.; 
WALTER,  {looking  alterttatefy  at  Kurt  and  the  provisions*) 
You  seem  a  jolly  fellow  in  your  line. 

KUBT. 

Each  for  himself  and  God  for  all.     I  eat 
And  drink  the  best  I  can.     Come,  Gam  mar  Kitty,  take  a  seat. 
(  Theg  teat  themselves  at  the  table.) 

KATHSBINB. 

How  is't  you  know  my  name? 

KURT. 

Tut !  where  is*t  one  won't  meet 
Kitties  in  scores  ? 

WALTER  (aside.) 
An  odd  fish  this,  I  guess  I 

KURT,  (aside.) 
How  shall  I  e'er  be  able  to  repress 
The  tumult  of  my  feelings  ?     What  a  dense 

Load  lies  upon  my  heart  I     (Aloud  to  IValUr.)    Come,  worthy  master  mine — 
Your  health  I 

WALTER. 

Folk  say  it  is  an  ugly  sign 
When  the  host  banquets  at  his  guest's  expense. 

KATHERINE. 

The  gentleman  is  good.    Oh  I  could  thy  heart  drink  peace 
In  with  each  drop  of  this  delicious  wine  I 

WALTER. 

Well,  here's  to  a  happy  death  I    (Drinks.) 

KURT. 

And  may  revengeful  feeling  cease 
'Mong  kindred  henceforth  I     Place  your  hands  in  mine. 

(He  takes  Walter's  hands  between  hie  own.) 
May  none  curse  more  1 

KATHBBINE. 

May  none  curse  more  I 

WAJsTEK  (Slowfy,) 

durse ..more ! 

KATHSaOfB. 

This  fflorious  beverage  I  how  it  can  restore 

The  drooping  soul,  and  where  Grief  raves,  can  lull  it ! 

KUBT. 

You  don't  eat    Here  are  sausages,  roast>meat, 
Some  good  blaek  paddings  and  a  dunty  pullet. 

■ATRBBINB. 

That  last's  a  dish  of  wfaicb  I  dire  not  eat. 
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KOET. 

Norl. 

KATRSBIKE. 

Why  not  ? 

KXJtLT, 

No  matter.    Come,  fall  to ! 

WALTER. 

rd  rather,  if  'twere  all  the  same  to  you. 
Slide  to  the  wine — it  warmi  my  heart. 

KURT,  (to  Kaiherine,) 
Good  mother, 
Oblige  me  with  a  Icnife.    I  dropped  my  own  upon  the  way. 

WALTER. 

Take  down  onr  knife. 

(Kaikenne  takes  down  the  large  knife  from  the  waH^  and  reachen  it  to  Kurt,  who  takes 
it  from  her  hand  slowly  and  kesUtUingfy. ) 

KURT. 

That !     Have  you  got  no  other  ? 

KATUERINE. 

No  other. 

KURT,  (aside,) 
There  it  stays,  and  evermore  will  stay. 
The  blood-gout  I     Would  I  had  died  within  my  mother's  womb ! 

WALTER. 

What  are  you  looking  at  ? 

KURT. 

The  blood  I 

WALTER. 

The  blood  ?    From  wiiom. 
Pray,  did  you  learn  that  that  was  blood  ? 

KURT. 

Alas! 
I  know  the  hue  too  well ! 

WALTER. 

Come,  brother,  fill  your  glass- 
Bygones  are  bygones  to  the  end.    To  think 
Too  much  upon  the  Past  betrays  the  ass. 

KURT. 

I  an  glad  to  hear  you  tell  me  that.     I  drink 

To  your  soa^s  health,  if— .if-.you  have  a  son.    (Drinks. ) 

KATHBRINE. 

Oh! 

KURT. 

Mother! 

WALTER. 

Truce  to  your  groans ;  his  day  is  done ;   ~ 
*TiB  long  since  he  departed  to  his  goal. 
May  we  soon  reach  our  own ! 

KATHERINE. 

But  not  the  one  we  merit. 

KURT. 

Then  here's  to  a  happy  death,  which  brings  peace  to  the  accursed  spirit  I 

WALTER. 

1*11  pled^  you  there  I  (Drinki,)    You  seem  a  devilish  droll 
Chap,  with  vour  huntinff^pouch  and  robber-pistols— quite 
Like  a  Wild  Yager  I     Pray,  why  came  you  liere  by  night  ? 

KURT. 

I  walked  from  Kanderstag  today,  and  cannot  borrow 

More  than  a  few  short  hours  for  sleep,  for  I  must  be  in  Leuk  tomorrow. 

WALTER,  (giving  kiehand  to  Kurt) 
Then  well  set  out  together,  countryman! 

KURT. 

OdBOl 

Toar  hand  ii  cold  as  Death  I 
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WALTEE. 

And  do  you  fear  Death  ? 

KURT. 

Nol 
Where  hot  shot  showered  like  hail  I  have  faced  him  o*er  and  o*eT. 
I  have  been  a  soldier. 

WALTER, 

Good !     Here's  to  the  brave  Swiss  Corps  I 
{Drmk$.) 
Tell  me  some  stirring  story  of  your  soldier-life. 
I,  too,  must  gird  my  loins  tomorrow  for  the  strife  ! 

KURT.  {huUaiiin^hf,) 
You — had  a  son — 

WALTER. 

Forbear  I 

KURT. 

Who  left  you  at 
A  juvenile  age. 

WALTER. 

Come,  come ;  no  more  of  that  I 

KURT* 

Perhaps,  then,  you  had  better  first  begin 
Your  tale.     The  fact  is  that  I  know  this  inn 
Much  longer  than  you  think.     In  all  Leuk  town 
There  was  none  like  it  ere  its  name  went  down. 

WALTER. 

Damn  it !  who  told  you  that  ? 

KURT. 

Now  all  seems  wretchedness  ; 
You  speak,  in  chilling  tones,  of  hunger  and  distress. 

WALTER. 

What*s  that  to  you  ?    Drink  I     Here's  to  Freedom's  war.  {Drinkt.) 

KURT. 

How  is't  you  seem  to  have  lost  yourself  so  far  ? 

WALTER. 

Well— since  you  know  so  much,  hear  more.     You  are 
Or  were  a  soldier,  comrade, — and  so  must 
Be  aware  how  a  man  will  sink  when  once  the  abyss 
Yawns  a  yard  under  him. 
{Kurt  betrays  great  restlessness  in  his  motions,  and  changes  his  position  repsatodfy,) 

But  how  is  this  ? 
You  seem  yourself  a  half-curst  kind  of  dust — 
Shifting  your  bob  so,  every  now  and  then. 
And  wriggling  this  and  that  way  like  a  hen 
On  a  hot  griddle  I 

KATHERINE  {tO  Kurt.) 

Pardon  him  ;  I  think 
His  brain  is  somewhat  addled  by  the  drink. 

WALTER, 

1  am  grey  before  my  time, 

But  still  as  green  in  soul  as  ere  I  passed  my  prime  I 
A  soldier  in  the  wars, 

I  have  had  mine  own  fair  share  of  honorable  scars, 
And  on  the  battle-plain 

Have  cloven  many  a  morion,  many  a  scull  in  twain. 
The  Council  Berne  at  large 
Certified  these  my  services  in  my  discharge. 
My  father,  Conrad  Kruth— 

God  give  us  grace! — he  was  a  passionate  man  from  youth- 
Then  kept  this  iun,  you  mind  ; 
But  psha  I  'tis  nonsense  talking — pitch  the  topic  to  the  wind  I 

KURT. 

This  glass  to  your  father's  soul ! 

WALTER; 

No,  no,  friend  I 
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KATHEBINB, 

O I  despair  not 
Of  reconciliation  I — Drink  I 

WALTEE. 

I  cannot,  wife  I — I  dare  not  I 
Each  poiBon-drop  were  as  an  arrow 
Cancering  my  blood  and  bones  and  marrow. 
Young  man !     1  loved  my  futher  well— 

I  have  stood  my  desperate  ground,  defiance  in  my  heart  and  face, 
While  the  red  battle  blazed  like  Hell, 

But  when  the  curse— the  curse,  you  know, — thrills  through  me  as  a  spell 
I  shiver ! 

KURT. 

Well — we*ll  change  the  theme. 

WALTSa. 

Nut  so ! — ^yourself  shall  judge  my  case. 
I'll  treat  you  to  a  sketch  of  facts,  precisely  as  they  were  and  are. 
When  I  left  the  ranks  of  War, 
Fixed  in  mind  no  more  to  roam. 
Father  chose  to  take  me  home. 
As  his  cares  and  guests  were  many. 
I,  a  carl  of  thirty,  stout. 
Bold  and  warm  of  blood  as  any. 
Thought  'twas  time  to  seek  me  out 
One  whose  heart  my  heart  might  treasure. 
As  its  mate  in  pain  and  pleasure. 
Numbers  came,  but  in  my  sight 
None  the  peer  of  Katherine  here  ; 
She  was  fair,  could  read  and  write, 
And  we  loved  with  love  sincere. 
In  the  Canton  Berne  her  father 
Died  a  priest.*    Of  all  they  gather 
Such  good  folk  bequeath  us  only 
Books  and  children  when  they  leave  us. 
Could  I,  say,  desert  the  lonely 
Girl,  mein  Herr  ?     The  sin  were  grievous ! 
I  had  gone  for  good  or  ill 
Now  too  &r:  the  knot  was  tied. 

KATUBKINS. 

Ah  !  but  jgainst  his  father's  will- 
Oft  Tve  thought  on  that  and  sighed. 

WALT£K. 

Ay— our  marriage  was  without  his 
Knowledge.     When  he  found  it  out  his 
Wrath  boiled  o*er,  for  he  was  not 
Tame  of  temperament,  but  hot 
As  his  own  hot  brandy-barrels. 
Kate  and  I  \ouf  bore  his  quarrels, 
Tdl  one  night,  just  twenty-eight 
Years  ago  today — ^the  date 

I  had  been  to  Leuk  that  dav. 

And  came  home  halfcockeaand  gay, 

Mischievous  perhaps,  and  merry. 

Twelve,  the  midnight  hour,  had  tolled— 

Yellow  shone  the  moon  as  gold 

All  athwart  the  mottled  gloom, 

As  I  entered  this  my  room. 

Kate  was  sitting  yonder,  knitting. 

Father  then  resumed  his  old 

Trick  of  railing,  nothing  loth, 

I  was  wicked.     For  a  while 


•  J^  P/arrherr,  a  Protestant  Rector. 
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Patiently  I  took  each  vile 

Epithet  he  showered  on  both, 

1111  at  last  he  called  Kate  a  bastard — a  parson's  bastard  I 

Then,  then  my  religion  and  reason  and  patience  were  mastered^ 

Mein  Herr  I — who  asperses  your  wife 

Touches  your  honor,  your  more  than  life ! 

'Twas  a  javelin  in  my  flesh.    The  blood  all  madly  began 

To  sing  and  seethe  and  revel 

In  rilb  of  flame  through  my  veins.    I  clenched  my  fist  at  the  man. 

Kate  wept.    She — I — I — Damn  the  devil ! 

I  know  that  what  I  did  was  evil — 

But — ^but  to  stand  and  hear  a  coarse  tongue  stigmatise 

Your  wife,  while  she,  beloved  as  helpless,  flies 

Into  your  arms  for  help — What  ails  you,  friend  ?    Your  eyes 

Drop  tears. 

KURT. 

Oh  I  Man  should  guard  his  bosom  well 
'Gainst  thoughts  whose  birthplace  is  the  gulf  of  Hell. 

WALTSR. 

You  are  a  wise  young  man ! 

For  me  I  always  wanted  worldly  craft. 

That  night  my  rage  outran 

My  reason : — ^father  belled  away — /  laughed. 

This  made  him  wild — he  raved — he  swore— 

I,  boiling  at  my  bosom's  core, 

SlUl  laughed  as  if  in  quiet  scorn — I  eyed 

Him  grinningly,  and,  taking  down  my  scjrthe— 

That  yonder — I  began  to  chant  a  blithe 

Old  air — 'JHie  grass  is  grotoing — must  whet  my  scythe  Jbr  mowmg  ; 

Daddy  may  bluster,  clapperdaw  and  chide ; 

rU  set  hu  oaths  to  music^-^hiu,  hiss,  hiss/ 

And  while  I  sharped  the  scythe  I  trolled  some  lay  like  this-— 

The  boor  he  is  poor;  the  boor  is  a  boor^mm 

7%en  let  him  go  follow  lus  plough  ; 
In  a  fiat  hat  and  a  smock  frock 

He  has  dolMng  enough,  I  trow. 

Then  father  began  to  foam  like  the  breakers  upon  a  leeshore. 

To  yell,  to  dance  like  a  madman,  to  stamp,  to  storm,  to  roar— 

<*  Thou  strumpet  !**  he  cried  to  the  weeping  g^rl— 

Mein  Herri     I  felt  the  chamber  whirl— 

I — flesh  and  blood  couldn't  stand  it  longer— 

The  devil,  the  Prince  of  Devils,  is  stronger 

Than  ) — I  hurled  my  knife — ay,  that  in  your  hand— the  knife 

I  had  iiscd  in  whetting  the  scythe — I  was  drunk ! — I  hurled  it  fuU 

At  his  fiice — my  fatbefs  face  I— ^it  might  have  laid  open  his  scull-^ 

But— glory  to  God  I— it  missed  him— missed  him !    Didn't  it,  wife  ? 

KATHEBINB. 

It  did. 

WALTER. 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  his  visage  grew  lilac  and  blue 
And  stony. — **  Accursed,"  he  exclaimed,  still  tbaminc — ^  Accursed  be  you. 
And  accursed  be  your  wife  and  your  of&pring  !**     Kate  then  was  three  months 

gone 
In  her  first  and  perilous  pregnancy.     Well — he  hadn't  yet  done. 
He  sat  up  stiff  in  his  chair.    His  eyes  were  glazed  in  their  last  eclipse, 
And  the  curdled  froth  sat  stagnant  upon  his  coUapsdd  lips. 
«•  Accursed,"  he  half-croaked,  naif-howled,  ••  Accursed  be  you  and  your  lirood ! 
On  you  and  on  them  through  life  be  the  guilt  of  your  fatber^s  blood ! 
May  you  yet  be  the  murderer's  murderer,  as  you  are  mine  this  night  I" 
He  said  no  more.    He  dropped  back.    A  fresh  paralytic  shaft  had  shot 
Like  ligbtniiiff  through  fats  veins.     All  Hell's  roaring  soxgeB  of  fire 
Billowed  up  in  my  breast  and  brain.    He  died  upon  the  spot. 
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KATHEBINE  (to  JTuT^.) 

What  ails  you  ?     You  grow  pale. 

KURT. 

0,  nothing ;  I  am  quite 
Well.    'TU  perhaps  the  wine.    Drink,  neighbour  I-^in  a  higher 
World  Mercy  has  annulled  that  curse  I 

KATRERINF. 

There,  Walter !—heare»t  thou? 

WALT£R  (to  KutU) 

A  man  learns  much  from  such  as  you-HM)mehow 

I,  too,  occasionally  think  the  same. 

Father*s  own  youth  was  not  exempt  from  blame. 

He  told  us  ODce  in*8  winecups  that  he  had 

Dragged  hu  own  father — who>  it  seems,  was  mad 

As  he  himself— by  the  grey  locks  about 

The  room  and  dashed  him  on  the  floor.     Now  / 

But  flung  a  knife  at  mme.     He  died,  no  doubt. 

But  he  was  old — ^"twas  time  for  him  to  die. 

/  did  not  kill  him — did  I  ?     People  say 

That  if  you  kill  your  father  the  same  hand 

With  which  you  killed  him  grows  up  from  the  clay 

Above  his  grave.     Now  I  have  often  scanned 

The  spot  all  round,  and  yet  saw  nothing  save 

Green  grass,  which  grows,  you  know,  on  every  grave 

KURT. 

Of  course — of  course.    You  haven't  told  me,  though. 
How  tbe  sad  change  in  your  affairs  took  place. 

WALTER. 

'Twas  rather  strange — but  from  that  night  of  woe 

And  frenzy  I  had  neither  luck  nor  grace. 

We  set  out,  Kate  and  I,  resolved  on  helping  one  another. 

But  still  it  seemed  as  if  at  each  hand's  turn 

A  devil  stepped  between  us.     She  became  a  mother 

In  three  months  more,  for  which  we  had  cause  to  mourn. 

Her  first  child  bore  the  accursed  mark  of  Cain^^ 

A  blood-red  scythe  was  printed  on  hit  arm. 

The  image  had  been  floating  in  her  brain 

During  her  pregnancy.    But  of  the  harm 

And  ill  and  misery  wrought  us  by  that  bo^ 

I  had  best  say  nothing  now.     I  pardon  him. 

KURT  (eagerly.) 

You  do? 

WAI/ISR. 

Yes.    God  be  praised,  he  is  dead ;  and  that's  one  source  of  joy. 
Well — in  five  years  we  had  a  daughter  too. 
The  girl  was  like  an  angel. 

(Kurt  immeduUefy  ri*e$  from  hit  chair, ) 

WALTER. 

What  d'ye  want  ? 

KURT. 

Nothing.     It  is  a  way  I  have.     I  can't 
Rest  for  a  minute  in  one  spot. 

(He  walks  to  and  fro*) 

WALTJBR. 

So  like  our  Kurt!  The  devil 
Drove  him  for  ever  up  and  down.    In  most 
Respects  the  lad  was  sharp  above  the  level 
Of  bovs  in  general — but  seemed  tempest-tossed 
By  a  dark  spirit  within.     Was  that  the  curse  ? 

KURT. 

How  should  I  know  ?     You  are  getUng  worse  and  worse. 

WALTER. 

Enough.    One  day — the  fatal  day 

Of  ;^thtutivp  tlDenti^(mr» 
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The  children  were  engpaged  at  play 
Together  near  the  door. 
The  damned  knife  lay  on  the  floor. 
The  boy  was  seven  years  old,  the  girl  but  two- 
Kate  had  just  killed  a  pullet— eh,  Kate  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Oh, 'tis  truer 
I  never  think  on  that  without  a  chilly  trembling  ; 
It  vexed  me  by  its  cluch^  clucks  duck, — ^the  note 
Struck  my  distempered  I'ancy  as  resembling 
Old  Kruth's  croak  when  the  rattles  took  his  throat. 

WALTER. 

The  boy  had  seen  my  wife 

Sticking  the  pullet.     •«  Come,"  he  said — and  took 

His  sister's  arm — •*  we'll  play  at  Kitchen  :  I  will  be  the  cook 

And  you  the  pullet.     Stand  I"     1  saw  him  seize  the  knife. 

I  bounded  forward.     All  too  late.     The  child 

Lay  weltering  in  her  blood — her  throat  one  gaping  gash. 

You  weep  I     You  are  good.    /  wept  not — I  was  wild ! 

KURT. 

And  thereupon  you — cursed  him  ? 

WALTER. 

It  was  rash — 
But  he  was  but  a  child  and  therefore  could  not  be 
Amenable  to  justice  then  ;  and  as 
I  did  not  wish  him  to  escape  scot-free 
I  cursed  him  I 

KURT. 

But  your  better  judgment  has 
Revoked  the  curse  ? 

WALTER. 

Long  since.     The  grave,  you  know» 
Must  bound  all  mortal  maledictions. 

VJBT  (aside.) 
Ob, 
Father !    (Aloud)  But  if  he  were  alive,  and  should 
Return  repentant  to  hia  parents,  would 
You  not  receive  him  and  embrace  him  ? 

WALTER. 

No! 
I  NEVER  could  behold  him! 

KURT  (aside.) 
Woe !  O,  Woe ! 
(Aloud)  And  what  became  of  him  ? 

KATHEEINB. 

His  father  in  his  first 
Frenzy  hud  nearly  murdered  him.     To  guard  against  the  worst 
I  sent  him  to  an  uncle  resident  at  Thun — 
A  learned  man — who  wrote  me  thus :    **  Your  son 
Is  talented  and  spirited  and  quick 
To  learn — but  there's  a  something  adverse  in  his  star. 
He  chases  but  the  Phantomy  and  Far — 
Is  hurried  and  perturbed — half  lunatic 
And  quite  intractable — and  when  I  have  gone 
So  far  as  to  admonish  him,  though  in  a  quiet  way. 
He  weeps  and  tells  me  that  the  scythe  upon 
His  arm  prevents  his  resting  night  or  day.*" 
So  my  good  uncle  wrote.     To  hi  in  the  history 
Of  this  mark — as  to  all^remained  a  mystery. 

KURT. 

You  wept  much  when  your  son  absconded  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Oh! 
WALTER,     (tn  a  low  tone  to  Katherine.) 
Katharine,  beware!     This  Yager  seems  to  know  Oooolp 
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All  that  has  happened.     Is  he  a  magiciaD  ? 
I  fear  I  hare  been  much  freer  than  I  ought. 

KATHEaiNK. 

But  how  d*ye  know  he  absconded  ? 

KURT. 

Why.— I-*thought— > 
I  guessed  he  might  have  tired  of  his  condition. 

WALTER. 

Guessed  ? 

KATHERINE. 

He  grew  up,  we  heard,  a  froward  lad  : 
He  had  run  away  from  school — my  uncle  had 
Bound  him  apprentice  to  an  artist,  but 
He  had  run  away  from  him,  too,  o'er  and  o*er  ; 
So  uncle,  finding  he  could  do  no  more 
And  thinking  he  could  do  no  less,  too,  shut 
Him  up  within  the  Work-house.*     Here  he  didn't  tarry. 
However,  long,  before  he  escaped — and  'twas,  as  we  were  told. 
Precisely  on  the  fatal  day,  iht  tl»ent»«fotlt:t]b  of  ^tbxrXKXJUt, 
He  being  barely  then  fourteen  years  old. 
That  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
The  hosts  of  Revolutionary  France. 
This  we  discovered  afterwards  by  chance, 
A  letter  having  reached  my  uncle  which 
Mentioned  the  fact. 

KURT. 

And  neither  kith  nor  kin 
Have  heard  about  him  since  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Who— save  a  few  odd  rich — 
Were  left  survivors  of  the  Revolution? 

WALTER,  (to  Kurt,) 
You  are  the  devil's  pick-thought  I     I  begin 
To  think  you  are  hoaxing  us.     What  is*t  you  mean 
By  pumping  people  so  "i     Death  and  contusion  I 
I  tell  you  he  is  dead. 

KDRT. 

But  how  you  have  been 
Reduced  to  this  sad  state  of  destitution 
You  have  not  told  me. 

WALTER. 

Friend !  ;^our  every  look  and  query 
And  your  odd  pacings  to  and  fro  are  very 
Peculiar  t     Fm  not  rond  of  spinning  yarns. 
Dbtempers  killed  my  cattle — fire  consumed  my  barns-— 
And  avalanches  crushed  my  fields.     No  toil 
Availed  me.     As  you  came  from  Kanderstag 
You  marked  a  barren  tract  of  blasted  soil 
Lying  half-buried  underneath  snow-crag 
And  Alpine-graniie.     Twelve  vears  back  it  was 
The  terrible  invader  swept  in  thunder 
Down  from  the  Rinderhom,  o*er whelming  as 
It  rolled  man,  beast,  crops,  meadows,  vineyards.     Under 
Those  mighty  frozen  masses  which  vou  passed 
Lay  once  luxuriant  orchards  and  ricn  pasture-ground. 
All  were  left  desolate  for  miles  around. 
And  now  the  unhappy  failure  of  our  last 
Year's  harvest — ^this  has  been  the  finishing  stroke. 
We  are  now  in  debt — ^in  wretchedness — the  yoke 
Of  beggary  presses  on  us.    One  by  one 
Loured  our  disasters,  and  withal  'twas  very 


*  House  of  Correction,  or  Penitentiary. 
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Remarkable  that  each  came  always  on 

The  ominous  ttoentS'foartjft  of  ^Axvaxjf* 

Can  I  do  nought  to  ameliorate  your  lot  ? 

WALTER. 

Why,  between  you  and  me,  then,  if  you  have  got 
Any  loose  cash  to  lend — 

K(7BT. 

Loose  cash  to  lend  ? 
Ay !  that  I  have— enough  I — and  gladly  would 
Do  more  than  lend  it  you.     But  patience ! — God  is  good. 
Bear  with  your  ills  to-night — ^to-morrow  He  will  end 
Them  all  I 

WALTER. 

To-morrow  ?     God  will,  eh  ?     Or  p'rhaps  you  mean  the  devil  ? 

KATHERINE. 

0,  self-tormentor ! 

WALTER. 

Friend  t  you  are  many  cuts  above  my  level. 
You  seem  a  something  'twixt  a  conjuror  and  a  priest — 
Gentry  with  whom,  d*ye  know,  I  don*t  much  care  to  chaffer.* 

KORT. 

Ah,  Father  Walter! 

WALTER. 

That's  my  name. — Well,  well — ^your  wine's  the  thing,  at  least,  (Drinks,) 
But  why  d*ye  chamber  crags  by  night  ? 

KURT. 

.Ah,  Gaffer! 
My  life's  page,  like  your  own,  is  overdarked  and  sad. 

WALTER. 

Hail  fellow,  then,  well  met !     You  are  just  mt/  man,  egad ! 

KURT. 

1,  also,  like  the  son  you  spoke  of,  had 
Once  the  misfortune  to  commit — a  mnrther ! 

WALTER. 

Oho !     How  happened  that  ? 

KURT. 

Enquire  no  further. 
The  history  would  but  make  my  scarred  wounds  bleed 
Afresh.     Enough,  that  for  the  fatal  deed 
I  was  compelled  to  fly  from  home.     It  happed  in 
The  town  of  Berne  that  a  compatriot  took 
A  fancy  to  me,  purely  from  my  look, 
And  hired  me  as  his  valet,     lie  was  Captain 
In  the  Swiss  Guards,  those  heroes  whom  the  Sans 
Culottes  of  Paris  tore  from  limb  to  limb. 
Difficult  was  it,  doubtlessly,  for  him 
To  leave  his  country— but  poor  Louis*  wrongs 
Spake  trumpetmouthed— he  had  no  resource 
Besides.     He  went.     I  also  went,  of  course. 

WALTER. 

Wild  work  in  Paris  then  ? 

KURT. 

Fancy  you  see  by  some  concussion 
The  whole  tremendous  range  of  the  Alpine  Glaciers 
Wrenched  from  their  beds — fency  you  see  them  rush  on, 
Gigantical  and  crashing,  through  the  embrasures 
Of  the  clef^  mountains,  down  the  vales — wiiile  gronpes 
Below,  beholding  the  Destroyers  advance. 
Sing,  clap  their  hands,  laugh,  reel  about,  and  dance, 
The  savage  portion  uttering  yells  and  whoops 

•  This  tragedy,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  observe,  was  written  before  the  author 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  ^  I 
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Of  welcome— ^ancv  this,  and  then  you  gaze 

On  a  dim  sketch  or  Paris  in  those  monstrous  days. 

WALTER. 

You  saw  our  comrades  murdered  ? — saw  them  as  they  fell 
Butchered  within  the  Tuileries  ? 

KURT. 

I  saw 
The  sweltering  night  descend,  moonless  and  dun  as  HeU» 
As  though  revolted  Nature  willed  to  draw 
A  pall  of  blackness  over  that  infernal 
Harvest  of  carnage.     But  let  me — accurst  myself— refrain 
From  picturing  scenes  enough  to  bring  the  eternal 
Wrath  of  Heaven's  God  on  France. 

WALTER. 

Yet  pray  explain— 

KURT. 

When  we  thus  saw  them  perish — saw  them  piked  and  shot. 

Far  from  their  own  loved  hearths  and  ancient  land, 

In  contest  for  a  king  whose  lieges  they  were  not, 

A  king  to  whom  Affection*s,  Honoris  band 

But  knitted  them — ^a  king  who,  near  the  spot 

That  saw  him  sceptred,  suffered  at  the  hand 

Of  his  own  children  death — 

WALTER. 

Ay,  ay,— -such  things 
Have  come  to  pass,  through  Satan*s  help,  where  parents  were  not  kings. 

KURT. 

My  master  then,  whom  I  was  fortunate 

Enough  to  save  through  a  portico,  perceiving 

He  could  no  longer  tamely  tolerate 

The  rabble's  ruffianism,  resolved  on  leaving 

The  country.     Suffering  and  our  common  land 

Cemented  us.     How  far  o'er  Earth  and  Ocean 

We  roamed,  I  recked  not — even  to  Death's  dark  strand 

Would  I  have  followed  him  with  fond  devotion. 

We  sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  his  (my  master's) 

Ezcheouer  furnishing  the  charges,  and 

After  tne  usual  maritime  disasters 

Landed,  not  caring  much  for  sea  or  land. 

WALTER. 

You've  been  to  the  New  World  ?    You're  a  great  traveller,  then ! 

KATHERINE. 

Ah  I  there  you  found  the  blest  and  happy  men  I 

KURT. 

Yes,  among  those  untainted  here^  and  there ; 

{Pointing  to  his  heart  and  hit  head, ) 
The  rest  were  like  the  folk  we  meet  elsewhere. 
My  patron  here  became  a  planter.    Daily 
He  seemed  to  like  me  better.    Time  passed  gaily. 
And  Europe  was  forgotten.     Now  and  then 
He  joked  and  chatted  with  me.     Best  of  men  I 
He  had  still  perhaps  been  livin^^  but  for  me. 
A  curse  is  like  a  pestilence — 'tis  catching. 
I  fell  ill  of  the  Yellow  Fever.     He 
Nursed  me,  until,  exhausted  by  his  watching, 
He  imbibed  the  poison.     He  expired  at  last. 

WALTER. 

Did  he  tarn  yellow  ? 

KURT. 

Yes. 

WALTER. 

A  man  at  whom  /cast 
A  knife  grew  blue.    Tis  evident  that  Death  is 
Himself  a  dyer  now-a-days.  ^  ^ 
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KUBT. 

Alasl 
Why  was  not  I  too  doomed  to  fall  beneath  his 

i Death's)  shaft  ?     Red  Murder,  like  a  wall  of  brass, 
lad  severed  me  from  Mankind  long  before 

Why  was  I  spared  to — But  of  this  no  more. 
I  was  now  rich — my  master  had  bequeathed 
All  his  plantations,  goods  and  gold  to  me — 
Yet  was  I  poor — as  poor  a  wretch  as  breathed  I 
Alas  t  when  Conscience  burns  in  vain  would  we 
By  all  Earth's  wealth  and  luxuries  trv  to  win  us 
One  half-hour's  respite  from  the  Hell  within  us  I 

WALTER  (Jo  Katherine,) 
Ha  I  hear'st  thou  that !     Now  must  I  not — 

{Katherme  goes  into  the  inner  room  to  prepare  the  bed  for  Kurt.) 

KURT. 

But  Angel  Hope  for  ever  hovers 
O'er  even  the  dreariest  dwelling  of  Despair ; 
And  as  the  hen  outspreads  her  wings  and  covers 
Her  clutch  when  wheels  the  vulture  in  the  air. 

So  Mercy  lifts  her  shield  o'er  Man,  and  the  sharp  shafts  of  Vengeance 
Whirr  ever  towards,  but  strike  him  not,  from  Hell's  unresting  engines. 
And  Hope  and  Mercy  whispered  me  that  in  my  native  clime 
I  should  not  pray  to  Heaven  in  vain  to  assoil  me  of  my  crime. 
The  waterfalls,  the  woods,  the  mountains  rang 
With  the  one  note  all  day  and  night — **  Come  home !" 
The  Glaciers,  as  if  conscious  of  each  pang 
I  suffered,  cried — **  We  melt — Come  home  I  Come  home  I" 
The  little  Alpine  hells  tinklingly  sang — 
••  Rest  for  the  wanderer  and  a  happy  home  I" 
Methought  the  very  planets  as  they  rolled 
Bade  me  exchange  the  New  World  for  the  Old. 
So,  home  I  have  come  at  last,  laden  with  gold, 
After  an  absence  of  near  twenty  years. 
To  glad  my  parents'  hearts.     My  bigeest  money-bag 
Rests  with  my  mule  to  night  at  Kanderstag — 
To-morrow  all  will  reach  me.    Then  will  I  with  tears 
Cast  myself  on  my  father's — on  my  mother's  breast ; 
Then  shall  the  wanderer  find  the  promised  rest, 
And  the  once  Curst  will  prove  the  trebly  Blest. 

(Kathetine  again  enters,) 
WALTER,  f  rising  up.  J 
Where  do  your  parents  live  ? 

KURT. 

They  live — about — three  miles 
From  this. 

WALTER. 

Indeed  ?     Three  miles  from  this ?  that's  queer! 
I  thought  we  had  nought  for  nine  miles  round,  but  piles 
Of  naked  rocks.     No  matter— one  thing's  clear— 
You're  a  sharp  lad  ;  you  have  conned  your  parts  of  speech  ; 
Have  mixed  in  life,  and  have  your  tale  to  tell ; 
Have  heard  the  Glaciers  sing  and  planets  preach. 
And  know  which  way  the  cat  jumps  pretty  well. 

KATHERTNE,  (to  Kurt.) 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  our  son 
In  Paris  ? 

KURT. 

Your  son  Kurt  ? 

WALTER,  (aside,) 
He  knows  his  name  I* 

*  Werner  appears  to  forget  that  Walter  had  already  mentioned  the  name  of  hit 
Bon.— V.  p. 
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KATHEKINE. 

Yes.     We  had  news  that  he  vas  killed  in  one 
Of  those  fierce  popular  outbursts. 

KU&T,  (aside,) 
I  must  frame 
A  tale  to  try  them.    (Aloud,)    'Twas  too  true.     I  saw  him  vainly  strive 
Against  the  butchers.     I  beheld  him  fall — 
His  blood  gushed  out  upon  my  clothes. 

KATHERINE. 

O I  were  he  but  alive. 
How  freely  would  I  now  forgive  him  all ! 

KUBT,  (stretching  out  his  arms,  as  though  he  would  embrace  his  mother,) 
Oh  I 

WALTER. 

Drop  those  clap-trap  tricks.  We  are  not  to  be 
Played  on  like  children.  Go  to  bed.  Good  night  I 
Your  room  is  ready  yonder,  as  you  see. 

KATHERINE. 

You'll  find  I  have  made  your  little  straw-bed  right. 

KURT. 

Will  you  awaken  me  by  eight  o'clock  ? 

WALTER. 

If  /  should  not,  the  Sheriff's  men  will.    They'll 
Be  here  betimes  to  hale  me  off  to  gaol. 

KURT. 

Just  God! 

WALTER. 

Does  that,  then,  give  you  such  a  shock  ? 

KURT. 

When  wiU  they  come  ? 

WALTER. 

At  eight,  or  thereabouts. 

KURT. 

Then  call  me  up  at  seven. 

WALTER. 

At  any  hour 
You  please.    You  seem  to  fight  shy  of  the  scouU 
Of  Justice.     Were  you  ever  in  their  power  ? 

KURT,  (aside,) 
Oh,  my  fond  heart !  how  long  have  I  repressed 
Thy  struggling  throbs  I 

WALTER. 

Come — go  to  bed — His  time. 

KURT. 

Good  night ! 

WALTER. 

Good  night! 

KURT. 

All — all both  curse  and  crime — 

Will  soon  be  cancelled ! 

KATHERINE. 

Take  a  good  night's  rest. 
/55ltf  puts  a  light  in  the  lantern,  and  gives  it  to  hm,J 

WALTER. 

And  cross  yourself  against  the  Evil  One. 

(Kurt  retires,) 

KATHERINE. 

He  is  gone. 

WALTER. 

Kate,  take  these  flasks  and  plates  away ; 
Our  last,  our  hangman's  midnight  meal*  is  done — 
To-morrow  ends  our  agonies  for  aye.  ^ 

(He  seats  himsrlf  in  the  armchair.) 


•  HenhermaU,  the  phrase  in  the  original,  means  the  supper  which  m  some  parts 
of  G^^^7^^^  ^  a  condemned  criminal  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  at 
Which  he  is  privileged  to  eat  and  drink  ad  libitum.  «-^ 
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KATUEAiME,  (os  she  hang$  the  ktrge  knife  against  the  watt. J 
Well,  that's  a  strange  young  man.  I  Can't  but  say. 

KURT,  fin  soUloquy  in  his  room.  J 
Here,  where  I  first  beheld  the  light,  where  first  mine  infant  words  wwe  spoken. 
Here!  in  the  house,  below  the  roof,  with  her,  the  cherished  one,  who  gave 
Me  this  unblest  and  vagrant  life— here  let  my  pilgrim's  staff  be  broken— 
And  here,  too,  let  the  vengeful  curse  be  buried  in  Forgiveness*  grave  I 

(Katherine  applies  her  ear  and  eye  alternately  to  an  aperture  in  the  partitUm^) 

WALTER. 

Listening?    For  shame,  Kate !     Listeners  never  hear 
Good  of  themselves. 

KATHERINE. 

He  unbinds  his  girdle.     Dear ! 
But  that  bag  round  his  waist  is  really  vast  I 

WALTRR. 

His  head  don't  ache,  I  trow,  from  whom  our  guest  untied  it  last. 

KATHERINE. 

What  meanest  thou  ? 

WALTER. 

Don't  mind  me.     Go  to  bed. 
KURT,  (in  soliloquy.  J 
In  this  small  stilly  room,  times  without  number, 
The  Alpine  horn  has  lulled  me  into  slumber. 
O !  that  my  golden  dreams  had  never  fled  ! 

KATHERINE. 

He  is  speaking  to  himself,  about  his  gold  ! 

WALTER. 

Wilt  thou 
Not  go  to  bed  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Be  calm — I  am  going  now. 
Art  not  thou  coming  too  ? 

WALTER. 

Not  yet. 

KATHERINE. 

He  spoke  so  much  about  our  son  ! 
WALTER,  f passionately. J 
•*  Our  son,"  **  our  son,"  for  ever.     Thunderbolts !  have  done, 
Or  ril  run  off  this  night ! 

KATHERINE. 

O.  Walter— God  of  Heaven  I 
If  this  should  be  himself-^he  whom  for  years 
We  have  fancied  dead.     Oh,  long,  long  since  he  vras  fbrgiven 
By  me — do  thou  forgive  a  mother's  tears  I 

WALTER. 

Now,  by  my  troth,  wife,  this  is  past  endurance ! 

Thou  mockest,  bravest  me !     I  say  he  is  dead. 

Didst  thou  not  long  a^o  receive  assurance. 

That  of  the  brave  Swiss  Corps  in  which  he  enlisted. 

Not  one  survived  ?     That  on  that  bloody  night 

Whereof  our  lodger  lied,  all,  a/4  to  a  man. 

Were  mercilessly  massacred  ?     And  can. 

Or  will,  think'st  thou,  the  tomb  forego  its  right  ? 

Shall  our  long-buried  son  forsake  his  grave  ? 

As  well  migbt*8t  thou  expect  my  father  would  walk  in 

Even  now — again  begin  to  rage  and  rave — 

And  again  curse  us.     No !     Death  is  the  penaltv  of  Sin. 

The  grave's  precipitous  bridge-path  once  gone  o  er, 

The  pilgrim's  foot  recrosses  it  no  more. 

KURT,  ^iii  soBhquy,) 
What  was't  withheld  me  from  at  once  revealing 
Myself?     We  spoke  together,  I  and  they« 
So  cordially  I     I  could  have  wept  away 
My  life  upon  their  bosoms  then  I    But  still  some  hell-engendered  feeliiig 
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0*ermastered  me,  oppressed  mv  spirit,  (rote 

The  fountains  of  affection  as  they  rose, 

And  bound  me  in  chains  of  trembling  to  the  dose. 

KATHBBINB,  (voho  hos  Seated  her^f  oh  thB  strtnt'bed  m  ths  hack'^%wd,J 
Who  can  he  be,  Our  guest  ? 

WALTER. 

Whoe'er  be  be,  he  is 
No  better  than  he  should  be,  trust  me. 

KATHERnl£. 

He 

Said  that  his  parents  lived  a  lei^ue  from  this. 

WALTEB. 

Humbug — all  humbug  I    Save  the  owls  and  we. 
None  dwell  upon  these  heights. 

KATHERIKE. 

He  seems  so  kind.-. 
So  gentle. 

WALTER. 

Gentle  ?     Pr'ythee,  wert  thou  blind  ? 
Didst  thou  hot  mark  his  eye-balls'  lurid  glow 
As  he  glared  on  us,  pacing  to  and  fro  ? 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  wife !  I  know  these  kind  of  men 

None  braver — fronting  Death  even  in  his  deadliest  den  ; 
But  the  eye,  wife  I — ^thc  flashing  eye — the  gaze 
That  cannot  ^x — ^the  wandering  glance — betrays 
The  Devil !     These  be  demoniacs — hell-possessed.— 
For  whom  Earth,  save  the  grave,  harbours  no  place  of  rest. 

CATHERINE. 

He  has  left  his  wine  there  still.    Drink  yet  one  cup— thou'lt  feel 
The  better  for  the  draught. 

WALTER, 

Then  here  I  drink  to  his  weal. 

{Dnnkt,) 

KATHERINE. 

And  God  assoil  his  soul,  and  ^rant  it  rest  and  light  I 

i^Shelies down,  and/aUs  asleep,) 
WALTER,  fJUUng  out  another  gla88,J 
Fain  would  I  say  Amen !  but  since  the  accursed  night, 
I  cannot  pray  forgiveness.     Would  to  Heaven  I  might ! 

KURT,  fin  8olihquy,J 
O,  God  of  mercy  I  quell  the  gloomy 
And  ghastly  thoughts  that  shake  me  here. 
Let  not  my  sister's  blood  pursue  me. 
Nor  let  me  sink  through  groundless  fear ! 
Be  she  mine  intercessor,  kneeling 
Before  thv  Throne  of  Grace  above. 
And  let  the  frozen  founts  of  Feeling 
Be  melted  by  the  breath  of  Love ! 
Yes  I  thanks.  Almighty  God,  to  thee ! 
My  tears  even  now  are  flowing  free. 

WALTER,  {repUniehing  his  cup,) 
'Tis  nearly  twelve.    Ere  twelve  to-morrow 
I  shall  have  shaken  off  this  load  of  sorrow. 
For  then — Hark  I  how  the  screech-owls  rave ! 
Methinks  they  scream,  **  Down,  wretch,  into  thy  watery  grave  T 
And  must  it  be  so  ?     Is  there  nought  can  save  ? 

KATHERINE  (groaning  in  her  sleep,) 
Oh! 

WALTER. 

She  is  suffering.    'Tis  a  den  of  woe. 
This  old  curse-rotted  house,  where  each  accursed 
Sire  cttrsefl  hb  recursing  son,  and  no 
Feelings  but  those  of  pun  and  gloom  are  nursed. 
The  l^ger  there  may  sleep— he  has  his  gold — 
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Well  I  if  he  has  his  gold,  I  have  his  wine — 

(Drwk$.J 
I  have  the  Yagert  wine — and  wine,  I  opine, 
Will  keep  me  out  of  water  ;  so,  I  hold, 

Will  gold  ; — rU  have  his  gold  .'—eh  ? — how  ? — avaunt,  vile  Enemy ! 
What  thrice-damn'd  devil  bred  that  thought  in  me  ? 

KATHERINE,  {singing  in  her  sleep.) 
Of  tvhi/  is  thy  sword  so  red,  so  red, 

Edward,  Edtvard  f 

WALTBft. 

Poor  creature  1  she  is  singing  in  her  sleep. 

KATHEaiNE,  (stfl^tfl^.) 

Because  I  have  slain  my  falcon  dead, 

WALTER. 

She  seems  to  breathe  uneasily  and  deep. 
Some  dream  disturbs  her.     I  must  rouse  her. 

(Hs  approaches  the  bed  and  stirs  her,) 
Kate! 
KATHERINE,  (starting  up.) 
Wha— what? 

WALTER. 

What  ails  thee  ? 

KATHERINE. 

Oh !  there*ti  such  a  weight 
On  my  poor  heart  I 

WALTER. 

Thou  sangest  in  thy  sleep, 

KATHERINE. 

Sang  in  my  sleep  ? 

WALTER. 

Of  slaying  a  falcon  dead ! 

KATHERINE. 

Ah,  yes  I  I  don*t  know  why  that  song  should  keep 
Running  perpetually  in  my  head. 

WALTER. 

Is  that  the  song  that  ends  with  some  such  trash 
As  this — 

Because  I  have  slain  my  Jather  dead. 

Therefore  my  sword  is  so  red,  so  redt 

And  on  you  be  the  guilt  of  it,  mother, 

KATHERINE. 

The  same. 

WALTER. 

What  maudlin  balderdash ! 

KATHERINE. 

Art  coming  soon  to  bed  ?     I  feel  so  chill ! 

WALTER. 

By  *nd  by. 

KATHERINE. 

Then  I'll  get  up.     I  can't  lie  still. 
O  God  I  what  weary  burdens  are  our  sins  I 

(She  rises  weeping  from  her  straw  bed.  J 

WALTER. 

Souls,  Kate,  will  gamble,  and  the  devil  wins. 

KURT,  (in  prayer.) 
Overcome  with  anguish. 
To  thee  I  cry  I 
Here  I  pine  and  languish, 
But  thou  art  nigh. 
O I  beyond  this  Vale  of  Dole, 
Shew  me  where  Life's  waters  roll- 
Raise  the  eyes  of  my  sick  soul 
To  thee  on  high ! 

WALTER. 

That  song  of  the  Red  Sword  is  so — so  sillv  I 

B«t.wife!  Um  burning  Inly,  yet  Urn  chilly-         ,„„3,,,GoOgk 
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KATBBEINi. 

And  fo  am  1. 

Walter. 
I  am  taken  with  a  dizziness. 
That — robber ! — has  he  drilled  us,  thinlcest  thou  ? 
If  I  supposed  so,  rd  soon  do  his  business. 
I  have  lefl  some  stout  trunks  headless  before  now. 
I  see  thee  shudder — are  thy  thoughts  upon 
The  curse  ? 
(His  eye  watuLen  wildly  around  the  room,  tmdmi  Ingth  rmie  tt/fon  tke  eloeJt.)  '  • 
Ha  I  How  the  rainut^-hand  mas  on  I 
I  am  frozen.     Light  a  fire ! 

Katherine. 
Where  is  the  woo4  ? 
Walter. 
Take  down  that  hated  sc^ihe.     This  many  a  year  it 
Has  hung  there  rusting,  doing  us  no  good. 

Katherine. 
I  e? er  tremble  when  I  go  too  near  it.  " 

(She  takes  douM  the  tcythe,  chops  the  handle  in  picoet,  and  kindles  ajire.) 
KiTBT  (in  solilognif,) 
I  am  absolved.     Again  mv  breast  growt  cheery. 
•*  Peace  !**  like  an  Alpine  bell,  tones  from  above. 

Descend,  oh,  soothing  Sleep,  and  fold  a  weary  , 

Wanderer  of  Earth  in  thine  embrace  of  love  I 
How  oft  I  have  hung  my  horn  on  this  dear  wall  1 
Here  still  I  see  the  nailthat  bore  it.     All 
My  early  boyhood's  treasured  recollections 
Crowd  on  my  mind.     Again  mv  sister^s  band 
Wreathes  garlands  for  me.     Oh,  my  fatherland ! 
With  thee  are  twined  my  holiest  affieciiona. 

(He  hangs  his  clothes,  as  he  undreues,  on  a  large  nail  protruding  fiom  the  partition 
waH    Shortly  afterwards  the  nail  eives  uuty,  and  the  clothes  fall  on  tl^ejloor,} 

Walter. 
What  was*t  that  fell  ? 

Katherine. 
I  know  not. 

Walter. 
Some  strange  fear 
Creeps  through  my  blood.     Reach  me  the  Bible  here. 

(Katherine  brings  him  the  Bible,  and  then  takes  her  place  again-by  the  fire*  ) 
Kurt  (in  soliloquy  ) 
The  nail  has  given  way.     No  matter  :  I 
Can  soon  refasten  it ;  at  least  I'll  try. 

Walter  (reading  in  the  Bible.) 

9h  ®aterj$  ^t^tn  haut  titn  MiMtvn  )^cruj$rr,  aber  Her  gutter 
fluti  rtfejt  nit  hiielrer  nfelren* 

Tht/athe/s  blessing  ?     No  I — not  so  :  ^thefolher 
Has  curses  only,  and  his  curse  o'erthrows 
The  bouse  that  through  the  mother*s  blessing  rose. 
That  is  the  eligible  reading  rather. 

[Kwt,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  nail  in  the  wall,  displaces  the  knj/k  hanging  on  the 
other  side^  which  falls  at  Kaiherine*s  feet.) 
Katherine  (starting  up.) 
Oh! 

Walter  (regarding  her  with  a  wild  and  absent  look.) 
Where?  What? 

Katherine. 
'Twas  the  knif^-^it  fell,  I  know  not  how. 
Walter. 
k  not  ovr  guest  a  murderer  ? 

•'Tb»fmft^^lk*\i9f9ii»EccUsiasticu$'nulh 
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Kathkbine. 
Heavens !  what  meauest  thou  ? 
Kurt  {in  aoWoquy.) 
Thank  God !  I  have  gained  the  goal  at  last : 
To-morrow  morn  will  see 
My  mule  brought  here  triumphantly ; 
And  ere  the  noon  be  past 
I  well  may  hope 
My  gold  will  ope 
The  gates  of  Peace  and  Paradise  for  me. 

(He  lakes  the  money-bag  from  the  iMhie.) 
Come  then,  beloved  gold, 
I  crossed  the  ocean  by  thine  aid  : 
By  thee  are  honest  hearts  and  bold 
Exertions  late  or  soon  repaid. 

1  have  brought  thee  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
To  place  thee  in  my  parents'  hand. 
Let  God  direct  the  rest 
As  unto  Him  seems  best. 

(He  places  ihe  hag  under  the  head  of  the  straw  mattrass,) 
All  hail,  once  uiore,  my  fatherland  I 

fHe  stretches  himself  in  bed  and  foils  asleep.     The  light  in   the  lantern  gra- 
dually expires,) 

He  called  himself  a  murderer  in  my  recollection — 
He  is  an  outlaw  therefore— any  mau 
May  strip  and  plunder  him  that  will  or  can. 
The  law  affords  him  not  the  least  protection. 

Kathebini. 
For  God's  sake  !— 

Walter. 
I  might  slay  him,  wer't  mjr  whim  ; 
No  power  could  punish  me  for  killing  him. 

Katherine. 
O,  for  the  love  of  Christ ! 

Walter. 
Be  not  alarmed  : 
I  have  no  such  bloody  ihoughu :  he  shan't  be  harmed  ; 
Only,  considering  our  position. 
And  knowing  well  this  outlawed  stranger 
To  be  a  robber,  and — perhaps — magician, 
At  all  evento  a  carl  that  threatens  danger 
To  the  Confederacy,  I  would  fain 
Go  shares  with  him  in  what  he  has. 

Katherine. 
O,  man,  refrain 
From  heaping  sin  on  sin ! 

Walter. 
And  plunge  into  the  tide 
To-morrow,  a  crime-laden  suicide  ? 
So  be  lit  then  ! — although  to  fltjece  a  thief 
To  save  one's  life  were  anything  but  jjuilt — 
But  be  it  so ! — the  pain  of  death  is  brief. 

Katherine,  (distractedfy.) 
God  I — gracious  God  I— - 

Walter. 
Shall  I? 

Katherine. 
Do — what— thou— wilt 
Walter. 


Then  light  mc  ! 

Death  and  VcWl 


Katherine. 

{She  takes  the  lamp  and  precedes  kirn,) 
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Walter. 
The  midnight  falls — ^it  is 
Fit  hour  for  darker  deeds — and  I'll  accomplish  this, 
Even  though  my  father  fronted  me  anew 
To  blast  me  with  his  looks  of  livid  blue. 
Thou  tremblest,  wife  ? 

Katherink. 
With  cold ! 
Walter  {teeing  the  knife  at  hit  feet.) 
Ah  !  there  thou  art ! 
Thou'It  come  with  me  ! 

{Takeiitup,) 
Katherine. 
Thou — would*8t  not — shed  his  blood  ? 
Walter  (at  he  enters  the  inner  room,) 
No,  foolish  woman,  no ! — no  need  to  start. 
Bui  caution  in  a  case  like  this  is  good. 
There  are  a  thovsand  oses  for  a  knife  ; 
It  is  so — sharp  an  instrument,  and — Wife ! 
I  soeat  a  coipee — there  is  a  cimrnel-smell 

Here! 

Katherine. 
O,  come  back ! 

Walter. 
He  is  sleeping.     Where,  I  wonder, 
€tn  he  have  put  his  gold  ? — Ah  !  ah  I  I  see  it  under 
The  bobter.    Come,  have  at  it ! 

Katherine. 
Never  I 
Walter. 
O,  Vis  well! 
I  see  thou  hast  no  fancy  for  the  job.  ^  ^ 

But —  *tis  a  dirty  business — thus  to  rob 
A  stranger.     Well  abandon  it,  ^    ^r.,/    ,' 

(He  puts  the  Ici^fh  up  in  his  bosom.) 
Katherine. 
O,  some 
Angel  inspires  thee ! 

Walter. 
Yes — if  death  must  come. 
Let  us  die  guiltless.     Ha !  but  are  we  guiltless,  then  ? 

fThe  clock  strikes  twelve.     Walter  counts  the  strokes.) 
One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten, 
Eleven,  Twelve.     Old  man!  thou  ueed*8t  not  storm  again. 

Katherine  {endeavouring  to  draw  him  towards  the  door. ) 
0,  come!  *- 

(Waiter  opens  Ute  door  softly  ^  and -re-enters  the  outer-room^  but  staggers  back  again 
in  a  momenta  aghast  and  quivering.) 
Walter  (between  his  teeth.) 
Brr! 

Katherine. 
God !  what  ails  thee  ? 

Walter. 
I — I — dare  not— enter. 
Katherine. 
Why? 

Walter. 
He  sits  there — blue,  stiflT— the  old  tormentor — 
Dids*t  thou  not  mark  how  horribly  he  eyed  me  ? 

Katherine  f  looking  in.  J 
Thou  dreamest  I 

Walter  (drawing  Katherine  nearer  to  him.J 
Slay — stay  here — stay  close  beside  me. 
There ! — Pray  I — ^help  me  to  pray  I  /^  t 

(He  bfts  up  his  hands  in  a  supplicatory  attitude.)  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Kaxummool 
0»  eould  I  win  thee  gnce  b/  pnyer ! 
Waltsb. 

Our  father,  who hast  cursed  me !— Hal  aee  Ihert ! 

See  how  the  sleeper  laughs  derisively 

At  me !     He  laughs  that  I  am  curst,  and  be 

Is  not  I 

Kathbrinb  fitiU  drawing  him  towardi  the  door»J 
O,  come,  lest  Satan  conquer  thee  I 

Waltke. 

Our  father Hark!  I  hear  his  gold — it  cries  aloud  to  me. 

Come  who  come  unit.     How  it  disturbs  the  lonely 
Midnight  I     Thou  hearest  it  ? 

Kathebins. 
I  hear  the  screech-owls  only. 
Waltbb* 
No  I  no !  tis  his  gold  I — and  his  gold,  his  gold  will  free  me  for  ever. 
Will  free  me  from  this  hell- vulture  that  gnaws  dav  and  night  my  Uver. 
See  his  audacious  red  cheeks  I — how  toey  laugh ! — while  I  stand  htrt,  utd 

shiver. 
He,  forsooth,  shall  exult  in  his  gold,  the  sneaking  deceiver  I 
He  shall  be  rich  and  uncurst,  and  a  stranger  to  famine  and  fe«er» 
While  I,  after  jrears  of  toil  and  bitter  heart-breaking  endeavour. 
Find  myself  driven  to  tbe  grave  for  a  shelter.     Yet  am  I  less  clever  ? 
Am  not  I  also  a  man,  and  as  stalwart  in  doublet  and  beaver  ? 
Shall  he,  the  poltroon,  by  night  steal  forth  as  a  robber  and  reaver. 
While  I  am  to  plunge  for  a  bed  io  the  depths  of  the  rushing  river. 
Only  because  I  am  poor,  and  the  shafts  or  Misfortune's  auiver 
Have  been  exhausted  on  me?    Shall  I  brook  such  injustice  ?  Never  I 
No  I  I  will  rescue  myself,  though  the  deed  should  eternally  sever 
My  soul  from  its  last  hope  of  Heaven !     So,  sorcerer,  stand  snd  delivtr ! 

(He  stoopi  down  and  endeavours  io  detach  the  bag  of  gold  from  kf  potUhn  under 
the  maUrass,     Kurt  is  disturbed  by  the  efirt  and  awakes,  J 

Kurt  fhalf  uncomciousfy.j 
Ha ! — robbers  I— murderers  !■ 

Walter. 
Murderer  in  thy  teeth ! 
fHe  takes  the  knife  fi^m  hie  bosom,  and  stabs  Kurt  twice.  J 
Kurt  (faintly,) 
By^your — hand,  then, — my  fiither — I — meet  Death ! 

(  Walter  staggers  baeh,  horror  stricken,  J 
Katuebinb  (wildly.) 
My  son  ! — my  son !— — 

Kurt. 
I—-aro-«>^bat-M.il]-starred— 'youth. 
Read — this— and— see. 

(He  half  raises  himself  up  with  a  last  effort,  and  takes  from  beneath  the  piUow  a  paper 

which  he  hands  to  Water,      Walter  hurries  to  the  camp,) 

Walter  (reading  ) 

(  The  paper  drops  from  kis  hands.) 
O,  Accurst  I  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Katherine  (supporting  Kurt  in  her  arms.) 
I  see  the  scythe  on*s  arm.     My  son  ! — my  son ! 
Destroy  me,  too,  inhuman  murderer,  as 
Thou  bast  destroyed  thy  ehlld  1 
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Ktm^  (to  WtJHr  and  Katherine.  J 
Tbe^fvther*— hM 
fbi^r»fi — you — ^both.    Tb« — evrte— 4s  cancelled.     LWe  ! 

WaLTBE  {huding  down  b^$  Kmrt. ) 
And  thou — dot!  thou  forgive  ? 

KUET. 

I  do. 

Waltwu 
And  God— 4loth  He  forgive  ? 
KoBT  (after  a  pauee,) 
M^He!  (lUdiea,) 

KATHBBnrS. 

H^dies! 

Walter  frieu^  np.; 
In  Heaven*!  name,  then,  to  appeate 
God*!  wTath  at  beat  I  may,  and  drain  the  cup 
Of  Punitbinent  and  Penance  to  the  lees, 
TVmorrow  I  snrrender  mynelf  up 
To  Justice.     When  the  axe  bath  done  its  task, 
tViH  be  for  Ood  to  weigh  and  ju^ge.    To  His 
Eve  the  bared  heart  lies  naked  i^-itboiit  mask. 
Tnis  is  indeed  a  day  of  days-^it  is 
An  awful  ifthtuHtfii  i^itnip^Umt^ 
Eaougfa — God*s  mercy  is  for  evermore. 

{The  curtain faSe.  J 

*  Der  Vmierf  thai  i%  WaUer*e  fathsr.  The  definite  nrtide  is  frsquently  used  in 
OtmMB  paetiy  iostead  of  the  ponessive  pronoun,  especially  where  the  employing  of 
ths  ktter  wovld  iaterfere  with  the  metre.  Thus  Gellert  writes,  Ein  kranker  Voter 
ritfden  Safm*  a  sick  father  called  the  ton.  In  the  preeent  initance  the  transfereoce 
if  this  idiom  into  English  becomes  unavoidable ;  for  as  Conrad  was  not  the  father  of 
Kstherine,  to  whom,  as  much  as  to  Walter,  Kurt  speaks,  the  pronoun  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  absurd. 

To  Ae  Editor  <^  the  Dublin  University  Magaxine, 

Sir,..  Ha  vine  observed  the  lively  interest  excited  among  j^our  readers  by 
the  Chapters  of  Colleige  Romance,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
year  pages,  I  have  been  induced  to  draw  up  the  following  narrative  of  real 
if  eats,  balieviDg  that  vou  might  consider  it  worth  v  to  form  a  supernumerary  ad- 
dition to  the  aeries.  My  style  will  be  so  easily  distinguished,  by  its  inferiority, 
from  that  of  the  author  of  those  papers,  that  I  shall  not,  I  think,  be  charged 
vith  the  intention  of  intruding  as  a  rival  within  his  proper  sphere.  But  If  I 
Mtcr  upon  it  tMie  once,  in  the  character  of  an  humble  aasistaot,  I  have  good 
hspcs  that  ny  apology  may  be  found  in  the  Interesting  nature  of  those  facts 
which  I  shall  detail, 

**  Qiuique  IpfS  mlfcrrlraa  tUU, 
.Elquoram  ^sninagiuAil!*' 

It  refets  with  you,  sir,  to  determine  whether  the  justiHableness  of  such  an  expec- 
tMien  shall  be  tested  by  public  opinion. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
lh*llji,  J11110  lOHi,  1W7.  M K . 

PEIOE    AND   POVERTY. 

At  best  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  retrace  bination  of  terms  might  head  many  a 

the  annals  of  the  loved  and  the  de-  clouded — manv  a  fatal  storv.      None 

parted,  \(,  ia  doing  so,  we  must  fall  but  they  who  have  known  tne  galling 

(Nek  upon  a  lot  of  peculiar  bitterness,  struggles  of  the  latter,  can  conceive 

the  task  beoomea  proportionately  more  how  vastly,  how  virulently,  they  are 

Dsinfa).    "Pride  and  poverty!**     Such  enhanced  and  multiplied  by  the  former ; 

1  believe,  <m  tb€  whole,  to  be  the  most  and  once  the  gnawitu^  necessities,  the 

fitting  title  for  my  tale;  such  a  com-  humiliating    shifls    of    poverty  hdve    1^ 
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triumphed  inthesacriBec  of  one  jot  of 
pride,  there  remains  no  longer  a  calcu- 
lation whereby  we  might  fUthom  those 
deptlis  of  reci;l('S3  desperation,  into 
which  their  united  victim  may  finally 
be  found  to  plnni;e.  To  the  terrible 
domination  of  this  leagued  tyninny, 
there  could  be  discovered,  I  think,  no 
better  comment,  than  the  foUowinur 
memoirs  of  an  early  and  valued  friend. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  present  them 
with  as  much  interest  and  connection 
as  possible;  although,  from  the  slow 
degrees  by  which  I  gained  his  confi- 
dence, the  notes  in  my  journal  from 
which  they  are  to  be  extracted,  display 
ct>nsiderable  confusion,  and  often  great 
monotony. 

My  acquaintance  with  George  L 

commenced  in  the  following  manner. 
Immediately  upon  mv  entrance  into 
the  University,  I  had  placed  myself 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Mr.  R— — , 
a  gentleman  well  known  both  for  his 
scietitific  attainments,  and  the  large 
number  of  his  pupiU.  1  think  it  also 
necessary  to  mention,  that  from  a  sort 
of  hereditary  claim  which  he  possessed 
on  me,^I  felt  myself  particularly  bound 
to  him,  when  selecting  a  private  lec- 
turer. During  my  first  year,  accord- 
ingly* I  »«tudied  under  him  for  every 
term  ;  but  on  going  to  him  as  usual, 
'With  the  intention  to  prepare  for  the 
January  examination  of  my  second,  I 
was  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ^oing  abroad  for  three  months, 
as  hi:«  constant  and  laborious  occupa- 
tions had  seriously  affected  his  health. 
After  expressing  my  sympathy,  I 
begged  of -him  to  recommend  me  to 
some  other  person  capable  of  supplying 
his  place. 

**  As  there  are  many  great  names  in 
Collc/e,"  he  replied,**  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  direct  your  choice,  had  you 
not  requested  uie  to  do  so.  But  now  if 
you  will  be  contented  with  the  assis- 
tance of  one,  who  is  comparatively 
'scarcely  known,  but  whom  I  believe 
competent  to  do  you  every  justice,  I 
will  name  him.  It  would  also  be  an 
objert  to  him  to  have  you  for  a  pupU." 

I  assented  instantly  ;  and  being  pro- 
vided with  a  note  of  introduction,  pro- 

ce»*ded    to    L 's    rooms,  which    I 

foniid  in  the  jrarret-story  of  the  same 
buildin?  in  theohl  brick  square  in  which 
I  myselF  reflid«Mi.  He  was  at  home, 
and  admitted  me  ;  and  there  wa;*  some- 
thing about  him  which  at  once  forcibly 
struck  me.  I  recollected,  indeed,  to 
h.ive  iilmerved  him  before,  but  only  at 
a  tlisianre,  and  in  the  nuisquerade  of 


academic  uniform.  None,  however, 
could  come  in  contact  with  L— ,  and 
not  yield  to  the  impression  of  that  intel- 
lectual ascendancy  which  pervaded  his 
whole  appearance.  He  was  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  of  a  spare  habit,  but  of 
graceful  proportions.  His  forehead  was 
of  the  highest  and  most  expansive  I  have 
everseen ;  and  its  prominence,  perhaps, 
was  too  remarkable  for  beauty,  how- 
ever it  might  betoken  talent.  His 
nose  was  aquiline  ;  his  mouth  peculi- 
arly small ;  and  his  lips  thin  and  rather 
compressed.  But  in  his  dark  hazel 
eye  resided  the  chief  charm  of  his  coun- 
tenance. In  its  tranquillity  there  was 
a  pensiveness  which  set  off  the  languor 
of  his  smile ;  and  its  clear  and  steady 
lustre  was  lighted  with  a  maturity  of 
eenius,  a  full- growth  of  thou^fht,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overlook  or  mis- 
conceive. This  probably  would  have 
gained  him  credit  for  a  greater  than  his 
real  ase  ;  and  a  disposition  to  change 
of  colour  in  his  naturally  coal-black 
hair,  together  with  evident  traces  of 

Eremature  anxiety  on  his  brow,  would 
ave  aided  such  an  error  in  the  ob- 
server. His  manner  was  of  that  (fcntle 
and  unobtrusive  elegance  which  be- 
speaks innate  refinement ;  and  although 
singularly  reserved  and  distant  on  first 
acquaintance,  yet  when  you  came  to 
win  him  over  to  a  free  and  unembar- 
rassed intercourse,  there  was  a  quiet 
attractiveness  in  his  conversation, which 
engaged  your  deepest  interest.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  compi^sure 
was  the  characteristic  of  his  general 
aspect,  still  from  every  feature  there 
was  an  indescribable  irradiation  of  a 
proud  and  lofty  spirit,  which  persuaded 
you  that  subdued  serenity  was  rather 
his  habit  than  his  nature ;  and  which 
told  you  thht  he  had  been,  and  might 
be  again,  the  victim  of  wild  and  peri- 
lous excitement. 

This  was  among  the  diitcoveriea 
which  reached  me  in  our  first  inter- 
view ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  I 
grieved  to  see  him  situated  as  I  then 
and  afterwards  did.  His  apartments, 
as  I  have  said,  were  in  the  attic  story. 
This  in  the  Brick  Square  is  devoted,  I 
believe  exclusively  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Sizars,  who  are  admitted  gra- 
tuitously, with  some  privileires,  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution.  The  quar- 
tets allotted  to  L were  very  for 

from  being  comfortable.  I  was  shewn 
into  a  sitting-room  of  the  usual  sixe, 
but  venr  low  and  dark  ;  the  ceiling' 
sloped  for  the  most  part  with  the  roof 
of   the  building  ;    and    the  windows. 
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which  were  small,  and  admitted  a  cold 
draaght,  were  built  out  perpendicularly 
from  the  latter.  The  floor  was  scantily 
carpeted  ;  and  it,  together  with  the 
Wttinscotting,  was  in  several  places  de- 
cayed, or  imperfectly  repaired.  The 
paper  on  the  walls  was  old  and  soiled, 
and  the  painting  equally  discreditable. 
A  few  articles  of  conrse  furniture  were 
scattered  around  ;  at  i>ne  window  was 
a  table  covered  with  papers,  where  the 
tenant  had  evidently  been  at  work  ;  and 
a  moderately  stocked  book- rase,  in  a 
nook  to  the  right  of  the  fire-place,  com- 
pleted the  tout  ememble  of  the  apart- 
ment. Two  miserable  little  bed-rooms, 
of  a  formation  similarly  inconvenient, 
with  the  usual  addition  of  a  college 
pantry,  made  up  the  entire  suite.  In 
such  a. scene  of  discomfort,  however, 
have  been  nursed  the  early  aspirations 
of  many  a  successful  genius  ;  and  from 
like  tenements,  within  the  same  walls, 
have  emanated  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Irish  history,  both 
in  distant  and  modem  times. 

But  to  return.     On  receiving  Mr. 

R ^*8  note,  L—  coloured  sliifhtly 

— then,  as  if  recollecting  himself  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  fur  the  recom- 
mendation of  so  humble  an  individual ; 
and  after  a  few  words  as  to  the  ai^ 
radgement  (»f  an  hour,  to  suit  mutual 
convenience,  I  withdrew  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  interest  in  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. Thif  increased  daily  as  1  at- 
tended him  ;  although  literally,  for 
more  than  a  month,  we  did  not  ex- 
change a  syllable  outside  the  subject 
of  my  studies.  On  entering  his  cham- 
bers, I  never  failed  to  find  a  chair  al- 
ready placed  for  me,  and  the  necessary 
books  on  his  table  ;  and  it  was  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  me,  that  he  courted  a 
quiet  retirement  from  any  further  in- 
vestigation of  his  character,  than  might 
be  gathered  from  his  method  of  in- 
struction. The  latter  was  indeed  of 
the  most  forcible  and  lucid  descrip- 
tion. The  demonstrations  he  required 
from  me,  or  himself  used,  always  went 
back  to  an  ascertainment  of  the  first 
principles  ;  and  I  certainly  never  met 
with  any  person,  who  could  so  ini^tan- 
taneously  conceive  the  difficulty  which 
encumbered  an  argument  with  hi^ 
pupil,  or  so  pointedly  grapple  with,  and 
overthrow  the  giant  phantom,  which 
he  had  just  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colouring.  In  plane  geometry,  which 
was  the  principal  subject  of  my  ensuing? 

examination,  L was  adistinMuisiied 

proficient  ;    ami    at    the    deduction*, 
which  in  the  hands  of  mo6t  men  ap- 


peared intricate  and  elaborate,  he  nearly 
in  every  case  arrived  with  an  almost 
magical  facility.  The  most  entangled 
diagrams  were  cleared  by  him  of  their 
vexatious  complexity,  and  the  steps  of 
his  proofs  assumed  a  simplicity  which 
rivalled  that  of  his  figures.  To  Ethics ; 
to  Metaphysics  ;  to  Theoloary  ;  to 
Political  Economy  *,  and  a  wide  rang:e 
of  ancient  and  modern  Classics,  I  soon 
found  that  he  had  applied  himsell  with 
the  same  general  success.  In  fact,  his 
resources  were  many  ;  and  they  were 
all  within  himself;  or  the  circumstances 
of  his  position  must  have  proved  abso- 
lutely insupportable. 

About  nve  weeks  of  the  term  had 
elapsed,  when  an  accident  occurred, 
which  eventually  secured  to  me  his 
friendship.  Our  studies  were  one 
day  interrupted  by  a  message  from 
the  Dean,  on  some  college  business. 
He  apologized  for  leaving  me,  but 
begged  me  to  await  his  return.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  I  took  from  his  book- 
case an  abstruse  work  of  divinity ;  and 
becoming  interested  in  the  passai;e 
which  had  presented  itself,  1  did  not 
perceive  his  entrance  till  he  spoke  from 
behind  me.  He  simply  f>aid,  that  the 
argument  I  was  then  perusing  had  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  ever  employed 
m  the  question.  I  made  some  objec- 
tions with  the  eagerness  of  boyish  rea- 
soning, and  such  as  were  levelled  ra- 
ther 10  meet  the  pride  of  man,  than 
the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God. 
L  listened  calmly  till  I  had  con- 

cluded ;  and  then,  with  a  vivacity 
which  surprised  me,  he  entered  upon  a 
discussion  of  my  views,  and  exposed 
their  futility  in  language  of  real  and 
convincing  eloquence.  I  shifted  my 
positions,  and  he  followed  me  as  pa- 
tiently, and  as  fatally  to  my  theories  as 
before  ;  and  the  subject  began  gra- 
dually to  extend  itself  in  our  conver- 
sation. When,  however,  he  was  first 
beginning  to  reply  to  me  once  more, 
L~^ —  suddenly  checked  himself,  and 
said  with  a  smile — 

*'  But  we  are  both  forgetting  our- 
selves, Mr.  K ,  and  that  this  is  the 

hour  for  business.  Pray  let  us  return 
to  Euclid,  and  conclude  our  learned 
dispute  at  a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

1  would  willingly  have  given  up  my 
dull  stience  for  that  day  ;  but  he  in- 
sisted with  a  degree  of  resolution  which 
seemed  quite  unaccountable,  till  he 
further  display«;d  his  feelings  of  rigid 
con>cientiousne.<-s.  by  detaining  me 
alter  the  hour  for  leaving  him,  an 
equal  time  to  that  consumed  by  his  al:^ 
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rsnce,  ami  the  ettiiiul  (JUcuaaion  which 
misuetJ.  \  then  prevaH»(l  on  him, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  accept 
my  invitation  fur  the  same  evening, 
that  we  mi^ht  renew  the  interestinf? 
subject  which  had  engaged  us;  au4 
whc  n  we  parted  tbut  night,  after  a  long 
tetea-tetet in  u-hich  we  had  f trayed  far 
from  polemics,  into  the  wide  iieid  of 
general  literature,  I  felt  thjt  I  had  en- 
joyed a  mofit  unusual  privilege  in  his 
society.  There  was  uo  pedaatry,  no 
affectation  about  him  ;  yet  all  was  ele- 
vated and  refined  ;  and  I  was  at  a  lots 
whether  mnrc  to  admire  his  store  of 
solid  information,  or  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  con- 
yeyed.  From  this  date  commenced,  I 
might  say,  all  my  knowledge  of  L—  ; 
though  it  was  long  before  it  ripeii£d 
into  anything  of  confidential  intimacy. 
When  such,  however,  was  the  ca&e,  I 
gatiiered  from  him  the  general  particu? 
Urs  of  his  birth  and  situation,  which 
with  the  additional  inforiMation  I  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  I  am  enabled 
acctiraU'ly  to  detail. 

L was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 

in  a  northern  county  of  Ireland,  who 
was  without  proft*ssional  functions,  but 
the  master  of  a  school  of  considerable 
note.  This  gentleman  was  deservedly 
distinguished,  as  I  have  heard  on  all 
hands,  both  for  his  claims  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  for  a  high  and  un- 
oending  independence  and  integrity  of 
principle.  But  to  these  more  sterling 
traits  of  his  character,  were  added 
others  of  a  less  amiable  nature.  Whe- 
ther they  were  inherent,  or  acquired  in 
the  exercise  of  his  trying  duties,  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  he  was  possessed  of  a 
capricious  and  overbearing  temper,  a 
rigid  sternness  of  thought,  and  aselHsh 
inOexihility  of  purpose,  which  gave  a 
tone  of  austerity  and  defiance  even  to 
his  kindliest  actions.  Accustomed  to 
self-restraint  in  every  respect,  exce)>t  in 
the  control  of  his  disposition,  he  made 
little  allowance  fur  the  pardonable 
weaknesses  of  others  ;  and  his  manner 
was  assuming  without  grace  ;  and  do- 
mineering, but  devoid  of  dignity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  Mas  liiile  calculated  to 
win  upon  the  sotler  feelings,  however 
he  might  command  the  more  turbu- 
Irnt ;  and  the  success  of  his  petty  sway 
was  to  be  credited  rather  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fear  than  of  affection. 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  wife 
of  his  first  choice.  By  one  of  those 
strange  inconsistencies  of  every  day's 
(K'currrnce  iu  life,  he  had  united  hitu- 
self  to  f^  lady  of  the  very  gentlest  mould 


of  femiuiue  t'li^racter  ;  and  while  she 
lived,  she  bad  d<»ne  mueb  to  sootiMQ  Ike 
asperities  of  bis  rugged  nature.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentkipan,  who 
occupied  a  high  place  in  society*  alike 
from  his  birth  and  foftune  ;  and  at 
whose  house  Mr.  L-— »^  bad  resided, 
as  a  private  tutor,  during  bis  college 
career.  Their  affection  for  each  other 
had  been  nurtured  by  dttiljr  ititercourae; 
and  whether  it  was  that  eariy  struggle* 
had  Jcept  down  the  rougher  [>ointa» 
which  comparative  prosperity  had  aiace 
developed  in  the  schuoUnaster,  their 
mutual  attachment,  both  from  its  in- 
tensity, and  the  painful  difficulties  which 
it  involved  and  defied,  may  be  sai4  to 
have  savoured  highly  of  the  romaoftic. 
U  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  served 
9S  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  honour* 

able  exertions  of  Mr.   L ^  ;   and 

when  thes^  had  at  length  raised  him  to 
his  present  elevation,  the  lady  be* 
stowed  her  hand,  against  the  wishes  of 
all  her  friends,  where  her  heart  had 
long  been  plighted.  The  result  may 
1)6  imagined.  A  total  estraagement 
ensued  between  the  plebeian  adven- 
turer, and  the  aristocratic  family  with 
which  he  was  connectedt  Mr.  L»  ■  ■■*• 
temper  was  daily  soured  by  the  cold 
disdain  to  which  such  a  dilference  ex* 
posed  him  ;  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
confine  her  hopes  of  happiness  to  tho 
endearments  of  that  union,  fur  which 
she  had  surrendered  so  much,  and 
which  soon  seemed  to  promise  little  of 
increasing  comfort  or  affection.  She  vraa 
ill  suitf^d  indeed  to  the  position  which 
she  had  rashly  selected.  Accustomed 
as  she  was  to  all  the  elegancies  of  life, 
the  straitened  eircumatanees  of  her 
husband  abridged  these  to  the  utmost ; 
and  the  fimdness  with  which  she  wouM 
have  expected  him  to  compensate  her 
for  any  sacrifice,  was  but  too  early  cm- 
changed  for  querulous  indignation  with 
her  relatives.  No  repining  esca|»ed 
her ;  hut  her  health  and  spirits  vory 
visibly  declined.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  afler  her  marriage  she  gave  hiith 
to  my  poor  friend  ;  and  only  syrvived 
long  enough  to  clasp  him  wildly  to  her 
heart,  and  commit  him  with  a  thousand 
blessings  to  the  teuderest  cure  of  his 
father.  Alas  1  could  she  have  read  the 
jiagc,  where  the  harrowing  destiny  of 
that  child  was  written  I 

Mr.  L — :—  seemed  for  a  while  to  Ue 
affected  at  the  loss  he  bad  sualained  ; 
but  the  occasion  unfortunately  aUowid- 
ed  with  fresh  instances  of  neglect  from 

the    G family  ;    and  resentment 

soon  occupied  the  place  of  a  natur<il 
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gfkf.  Puer  G«Ofg€  b«c«n«  almost 
immediaielT  the  ehfcset  of  (te^tM  that 
nfltrly  bordenedim  avenioo.  He  a|>- 
pcared  like  the  Mamorial  io  Uis  father 
of  lil  th«  iMulta  he  had  receiviid  ;  aod 
these  were  eounted  over  to  his  pfeju- 
dioe,  rather  than  the  [graces  oi'  his  ino^ 
thar,  io  his  favour.  It  was  no  wonder 
then,  when  an  aiint  of  Mrs.  L— -^'s 
who  had  foudlv  loved  her,  proposed  to 
take  dsaff«  ol  ihe  infant,  that  an  easy 
Gonsi^Bt  was  obtained.  This  lady  had 
mil  bef«  a»ixcd  up  in  any  of  the  dis* 
puftes  which  had  existed  between  the 
tiinii1i4;8;  and  her  circuoiBt^cea  were 
io  every  respret  such,  as  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  Mr.  L  in  making  an 
arrangement,  which  in  fact  was  re- 
gard^ as  a  relief  from  a  disagreeable 
buftlken.  With  his  grand-aunt  George 
accordingly  resided  till  he  had  attained 
his  fourteenth  year.  She  was  a  widow 
and  advanced  ia  life ;  and  lived  in  great 
srdusion  in  a  remote  part  of  the  eoun* 
try.  But  being  posaeaaed  of  unusual 
attainments,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
understanding,  she  was  mllv  compe- 
tent to  direct  the  studies  of  her  young 
fhurxe;  while  she  supplied  him  with 
all  the  instructioni  of  which  her  means 
admitted.  Death,  however,  again  in- 
terfered to  deprive  him  of  a  second  pro« 
tectores^ ;  and  as  her  jointure  died  with 
her,  there  was  no  alternative  to  George 
hut  to  return  to  his  father.  By  him  he 
wa«  received  with  little  of  the  warmth 
he  might  have  anticipated ;  and  by  a 
stepmother,  who  had  long  sup]}lied  the 

place  of  Mr.   L 's  first  wife,  with 

marked  aod  insulting  coldness.  Hav* 
ing  many  children  herself,  she  regarded 
the  new  inmate  of  her  house  with  un^ 
controllable  Jealousy  ;  and  a  week 
served  to  convince  him  that  she  was 
resolved  to  treat  liim,  at  best,  but  as  a 
iieeosed  intruder.  She  possessed  the 
utmost  ascendancy  over  the  sehouU 
m4ater,  descending  occasionally  to  the 
moat  unworthy  eipedients,  whereby  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  it.  This  she 
ttfrribly  miaused  to  the  discomfort  nf 
the  illstarred  son,  whose  previous  life 
had  been  one  of  so  untrouUed  sereuity, 
as  |o  leave  him  singularly  unprepared 
for  the  trials  which  now  surrounded 
him.  His  lot  was  indeed  changed. 
Petty  annoyances  succeeded  each  other 
with*  fatal  rapidity.  His  trivial  or  ima- 
giqary  errors  were  visited  with  extreme 
severity.  The  spirit  of  the  boy  was 
roused' only  to  be  insulted,  or  his  sub- 
mission greeted  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt and  triumph.  His  sixteenth 
year  accordingly  found  him  a  solitary 


brooder  over  the  wrongs  he  daily  en- 
dured; whoUy  separated  from  his  fa- 
ther, both  in  feelings  and  habits ;  and 
even  living  apart  from  him,  in  comnuin 
with  his  boarder  p4ipils.  Among  these 
he  had  lately  appeared  in  the  character 
of  an  assistant-teacher,  a  post  for  which 
his  distinguished  prorrress  io  his  studies 
so  far  eminently  suited  him ;  and  though 
he  soon  conciliated  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  almost  the  whole  community, 
yet  there  was  enough  of  vexation  in 
that  most  trying  of  all  positions  which 
he  occupied,  to  embitter  still  further 
the  assanlta  to  which  his  happiness  was 
subjected.  *'  I  know  not,**  he  once 
said  to  me,  "  whether  I  was  unworthy 
to  be  called  his  son  ;  but  I  am  sore 
that  I  lived  in  his  house,  as  one  of  his' 
hired  servants." 

This  multiplied  system  of  misfor- 
tune, however,  possessed  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  young  L He  had  naturally  in- 
herited much  of  the  fiery  temper  of  his 
father,  but  it  soon  gave  way  beneath 
the  chastening  influence  of  adversity. 
Formerly  proud  and  paKsiopate,  he  had 
now  at  least  subdued  the  outbreakings 
of  such  propensities  ;  and  was  indeed 
an  eminent  example  of  moek  patience, 
and  virtuous  resignation  to  a  bitter  and 
unmerited  lot.  It  was  the  working  of 
these  new  principles,  and  not  of  any 
le<^s  amiable,  which  had  induced  him  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  repetitiofi  of 
nainful  altercations  with  hit  father  ; 
loaded,  as  they  were,  with  the  ut- 
most discredit  to  each.  And  now 
with  an  inherent  delicacy  he  studi- 
ously avoided  all  such  displays,  as 
mignt  lead  observers  to  attribute 
his  retirement  to  its  true  cause. 
Study,  deep  and  unremitting,  was  his 
ostensible  object,  and  he  returned  to 
it  each  day  with  encreasing  enthusi- 
asm, the  moment  he  was  released  from 
the  duties  of  his  laborious  station.  It 
was  now  that  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  valuable  stores  which  afler- 
wards  enriched  his  capacious  and  gilled 
mind;  and  the  very  recollection,  per- 
haps, of  the  unhappy  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  first  courted  their 
eonsolaiions,  was  calculated,  at  a  future 
period,  to  endear  and  enhance  them  in 
his  estimation. 

I  have  thom^ht  it  necessary  to  dwell 
so  long  upon  the  early  life  of  my  friend 
in  order  that  the  feelings  and  conduct, 
which  I  shall  have  soon  to  attribute  to 
him,  may  be  the  more  readily  under- 
stood. But  I  think  it  needless  to  enter 
into  a  further  detail  of  his  domestfu 
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trials ;  and  indeed  I  willing^Iy  draw  the 
veil  over  many  sad  instances  of  pa- 
rental crueltv.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  at  lengftli  an  occasion  arrived  of 
intolerable  igrnominy.  A  false  accusa- 
tion vk'as  made — a  gallinp:  insult  offered, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  L — ^"s  as- 
sembled pupiK  It  was  met  by  his 
son  with  digniticd  but  withering'  scorn, 
and  that  very  night  he  wa]^  on  his  road 
to  Dublin,  with  but  a  few  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  the  scanty  earnings  of  his 
wearisome  and  important  services. 
Fortunately  the  annual  examination 
for  sizarships  was  to  take  place  in  the 
ensuing  week,  and  he  resolved  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  candidate,  having 
long  secretly  yearned  after  academic 
distinction. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  has  told  me 
that  the  feeling  of  utter  desolation 
which  overcame  him,  surpassed  for  the 
while,  in  intensity,  any  misery  he  had 
yet  experienced.  Surrounded  by 
crowds,  amongst  whom  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  finding  the  few  whom  he 
addressed  of  that  interested  class  with 
whom  he  possessed  no  sympathy  ; 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  saving 
the  elementary  knowledge  he  might 
have  derived  from  books,  or  his  obser- 
vation in  a  school-room,  and  embarked 
upon  life  on  his  own  account,  his  re- 
sources almost  as  limited  as  his  infor- 
mation, he  found  himself  helpless  with 
the  strong,  and  alone  among  thousands. 
What  wonder  then  that  he  gave  way 
for  the  while  to  the  harrowing  oppres- 
sion of  his  emotions,  and  almost  wished 
himself  again  under  the  domination 
from  which  he  had  just  escaped.  It  is 
not  more  surprising  that  his  errors 
were  many  and  important.  The  first 
was  not  slow  in  occurring. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write, 
there  was  one  among  the  junior  fel- 
lows, and  he,  I  believe,  the  only  one, 
who  reflected  little  honour  on  his  office. 
There  was  no  art  to  which  Mr.  — - 
would  not  stoop  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  his  chambers,  the  system  of  the 
day  unreservedly  permitting  the  stu- 
dents to  select  their  tutor  ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  adopt  any  course,  however 
unworthy,  by  which  he  hoped  to  influ- 
ence the  vote  of  those  who  were,  or 
might  afterwards  become  electors  of 
the  university.  Its  constituency  then 
consisted  of  fellows  and  scholars  only, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  sizarship  was 
regarded  as  a  fair  guarantee  that  a 
scholarship  might  eventually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  same  individual.  The  per- 
son to  whom  I  hdvp  alluded   encoun- 


tered L—  in  the  courts  on  the  very 
morning  fixed  for  his  examination.  It 
was  the  design  of  a  moment  to  inquire, 
with  apparent  concern,  the  name  and 
circumstances  of  one  who  was  evidently 
a  candidate  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  unsuspecting  stranger  was  soon 
won  upon  by  the  practised  intriguer, 
who  affected,  at  least,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  "revered  father,  a 
classfellow  of  his  own ;"  and  multiplied 
the  most  condescending  questions  after 
the  state  of  his  •*  celebrated  school." 

In  fine,  Mr. 's  name  was  mentioned 

by  L to  the  senior  lecturer,  as  that 

of  the  Fellow  undt^r  whose  protection 
he  hoped  to  place  himself ;  and  he  had 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
his  answering  had  been  considered  of 
the  highest  order,  and  that  his  name 
was  first  on  the  list  of  the  successful 
candidates. 

For  some  time  the  protege  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  patron.  Obey 
him  servilely  in  ail  things  (and  as  yet 
L— -  had  no  occasion  of  variance 
with  his  wishes),  and  he  seemed  unli- 
mitedly  kind  and  even  generous  ;  and 
was  ever  prompt  in  his  interference  in 
those  details  of^  protection  which  were 
placed  within  the  reach  of  his  dignity. 
But  thwart  him  in  the  slightest  parti- 
cular, and  he  became  treacherous  and 
vexatious  in  a  thousand  minor  annoy- 
ances, and  implacable  and  revengeful 
in  cases  of  the  highe^^t  importance. 
This  will  not  be  doubted  when  I  nd-  ~ 
duce  a  single  proof  of  his  destitution 
of  moral  principle,  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  family  to  his  ambition,  and 
his  religion  for  his  post.  L 
was,  however,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, unsuspicious  of  his  real  cna- 
racter,  and,  indeed,  obliged  to  his 
exertions.  A  few  pupils  came  to  him, 
recommended  by  the  m:in  of  power, 
and  he  procured,  through  the  same 
channel,  some  inferior  offices  connected 
with  his  collegiate  rank.  But  at  length 
the  reverse  came  ;  an  accidental  dis- 
cussion arose  with  his  tutor,  on  the 
subject  of  existing  politics,  and  the  lat- 
ter vented  all  the  rancour  of  his  nature 
on  the  Church  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected himself;  while  my  friend  replied 
by  an  expression  of  very  different  sen- 
timents, in  that  quiet  but  decided  tone, 
which  persuaded  even  the  wily  fellow, 
that  his  opinions  were  unalterably 
adopted.  They  parted  with  mutual 
dissatisfaction,  ana  poor  L  ■  ■  soon 
felt  the  consequences.  The  next  term 
came,  and  but  one  of  his  former  pupils 
returned  to  him  ;  the  others  had  proved 
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of  that  passtTe  or  Blavbh  disposition, 
which  would  give  ap  even  deserviniBr 
poverty,  at  the  will  of  an  unworthy 
dignitary.  The  necessitous  strufrgles 
now  imposed  apon  L  added  greatl  v 
to  the  other  sources  of  uneasiness  with 
which  his  situation  abounded,  and  these 
it  is  essential  to  explain. 

L— ,  as  I  have  said,  had  obtained 
sizarship  with  the  utmost  credit ;  and 
for  a  long  time  ever^  examination 
brought  with  it  fresh  distinctions.  In 
fact,  he  was.  by  far,  the  first  man  in  his 
division.  Butit  was  his  misfortune  to 
find,  that  amongst  his  immediate  com- 
petitors, there  were  none  who  seemed 
to  rate  with  him  more  nearly  in  mental 
refinement  than  in  personal  attainments. 
Delicate  to  a  fault  in  all  his  own  siuisi- 
bilitif's,  he  was  little  suited  to  the  soci- 
ety of  his  less  accomplished  compa- 
nions ;  and  perhaps  he  frequently  mis- 
took their  unpolished  honesty  for  inhe- 
rent coarseness  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
extreme  reserve  of  manner  obtained 
for  bim  little  popularity,  and  that  small 
pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  the  inter- 
course of  one,  to  whom  an  unjustifiable 
pride  was  very  early  attributed.  Whilst 
these  and  similar  causes  conspired  gra- 
dually to  leave  him  an  isolated  being 
among  the  men  of  his  own  collegiate 
rank,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
extend  his  acquaintance  in  a  circle  of 
higher  adventitious  pretensions.  With 
a  characteristic  **  mauvais  hauled  he* 
ever  shrunk  from  courting  the  bow,  as 
he  termed  it,  of  any  he  could  not  meet 
on  a  footinor  of  equality  in  all  respects, 
and  hi<«  plain  stuff  gown  was  otherwise  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  there  should  be 
no  intrusion  on  his  retirement.  Thus  he 
was  doomed  still  but  to  live  in  the  world 
of  his  own  vivid  fancies  ;  at  one  time 
wrapt  up  in  the  wonders  of  the  physical 
creation  ;  at  another,  carried  away  into 
distant  scenes  and  ages,  and  busy,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  most  stirring  pas- 
sages of  their  history ;  or  absorbed 
again  in  the  oontemplation  of  some 
deep  mystery  of  science,  some  over- 
strained hypothesis  of  philosophy,  or 
some  hallowed  truth  of  revelation. 
Ibluch  apparent  contradiction  bec^iroe 
soon  evident  in  his  character.  Keep 
him  within  the  chosen  sphere  of  his 
moral  existence,  of  which  thought  and 
taste  were  the  elements,  and  you  found 
by  your  side  a  rapt  and  fanciful  enthu- 
siast ;  withdraw  him  again  to  the  plain 
realities  of  life,  and  he  seemed,  at  fir<t 
sight,  a  cold  and  listless  spectator,  till 
by  degrees  you  discovered  that  this  was 


but  an  assumed  cloak  for  feelings  which 
were  even  absurdly  sensitive.  These 
traits  became  daily  more  expanded  and 
defined  in  his  solitude.  He  rarely  spoke 
to  any  one  except  the  few  pupils  who 
occasionally  attended  him.  At  dinner 
he  seated  himself  as  much  apart  as  pos- 
sible, and  having  eaten  a  hasty  morsel, 
was  generally  the  first  t(}  withdraw.  In 
the  arrangement  of  this  gratuitous  meal 
there  was  a  new  trial  for  his  pride. 
Althousrh  the  disgraceful  system  had 
been  abolished,  which  once  placed  the 
meritorious  sizar  in  the  rank  of  an  at- 
tendant at  the  table  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers, yet  his  dinimr  hour  was  deferred 
till  all  others  had  lef^  the  hall.  *>  Yes,*' 
said  L—  to  me  once,  with  unusual 
bitterness,  when  I  was  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  him  that  success  in 
life  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  for- 
mation of  friendships  in  society ; "  yes,** 
he  cried,  *•  I  am  not  permitted  to  show 
my  face  where  the  boards  of  the  proud 
are  spread ;  and  you  would  have  me 
fawn  at  their  feet, to  gather  the  crumbs 
from  their  table.** 

L-^— -contrived  to  carry  on  a  neces- 
sitous subsistence  for  two  years  and  a 
h^lf,  on  the  precarious  emolmiicnts  of 
his  tuitions.  His  leisure  was  ptincipally 
devoted  to  study  in  a  public  library. 
The  period  was  now  approaching  when 
he  might  obtain  a  scholarship,  and  lo 
this  he  looked  forward  with  great  anxi- 
ety. Should  he  succeed,  many  of  the 
mortifications  which  attended  on  his 
present  situation,  would  be  removed, 
and  five  years  of  office  would  enable 
him  to  live  more  comfortably  and  suit- 
ably to  his  tastes  ;  while  he  might  well 
expect  to  become  a  fellow,  the  object 
of  his  highest  ambition,  at  least  soon 
afler  their  expiration. 

The  scholarship  examination  was 
fixed  for  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
every  speculator  on  the  filling  up  of  the 

vacancies,  placed  L high  upon  his 

list.  He  was  con^^idered  **  a  sure  man." 
Among  the  wilder  portion  of  the  com- 
munity he  was  backed  with  odds  against 
the  field  ;  for  although  few  had  ever 
seen  him,  yet  his  name  was  well  known 
both  for  classical  and  scientific  distinc- 
tions. The  ordeal  came,  and  a8«urance 
appeared  doubly  sure.  Every  one  near 
the  favourite  reported  his  splendid  an- 
swering. Of  the  provost  and  seven  senior 
fellows,  who  had  been  his  examiners,  all 
but  one  had  complimented  him  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self. That  one  certainly  was  believed 
to  be  "a  dangerous  man  ;"  yet  during 
the  week  of  suspense  which'  ensues  be- 
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fore  the  declaration,  a  period  of  great 
excHeraent,  all  by  common  consent  al- 
lotted the  first  j)lace  to  my  friend.  He 
him«elf,  however,  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  result.  Dr.  — , 
the  examiner  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
was  a  poor  proficient  in  cla^^-sics,  though 
hi»  pretension-'  in  science  were  of  a  very 
high  order.  He  was,  besides,  fiery  in 
his  temper,  and  capricious  in  his  deci- 
sions,  which,  it  was  whispered,  were 
often  greatly  influenced  by  Mr.  — , 
L-— *s  tutor  ;  and  between  the  two 
latter  all  confidence  had  long  since 
given  way  to  mutual  and  undisguised 
dislike.  Horace  had  been  assigned  to 
Dr.  — -  as  his  portion  of  the  course. 
In  a  passage  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  the 
sizar  adopted  a  new  and  elegant  con- 
rtroction.  It  was  too  refined  for  the 
shallow  examiner,  who  inquired,  with 
a  sneer,  "  where  be  had  picked  up 
that  r 

"I  confess  that  it  is  my  own,  sir,** 
was  the  somewhat  constrained  reply. 

••  Your  name,  sir  ?" 

«<  j^ " 

*  Oh  I  Mr.  L ;  I  have  heard  of 

you  before  ;  you  probably  mean  to  pub- 
lish, and  you  will  spoil  your  sale  by  a 
premature  disclosure  of  these  improve- 
nveuts  upon  Hurd." 

L-^>-  was  stunar  to  the  quick,  and 
isade  a  hasty  and  ill-judged  retort.  The 
great  roan  left  him  with  a  second  omi- 
nous sneer.  His  fears,  I  say,  were  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  they  proved  but  too  well 
founded.  The  declaration,  as  it  aa 
called,  took  place  in  due  time  $  aiul 
L  '■  *8  name  was  not  indudtd  J  Aa« 
tnnishment  and  incredulity  W9a  in  every 
countenance  ;  and  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  calamity  were  instantly 
set  on  foot.  It  was  found  that  L  ■  '■'■ 
bad  obtained  seven  best  marks ;  Dr. 
X  however,  was  disqualifying  / 

Meantime  the  unfortunate  student 
had  hurried  back  to  his  own  apartments 
and  given  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  bitter- 
ness. Wounded  pride,  as  usual,  lent 
the  chief  sting  to  his  misery  ;  but  it 
soon  re-acted  upon  itself,  and  became 
the  antidote  of  unmanly  grief.  He  had 
just  regained  composure,  when  a  porter 
summoned  him  before  the  provost.  The 
Utter,  who  was  a  man  universally  re- 
spected and  beloved,  expressed  his 
sympathy  at  his  failure,  and  renewed 
his  compliments  on  his  answering  to 
himself.  He  then  inquired  "  what 
could  have  come  over  him  with  Dr. 
?'     L told  his  f tory  faith- 


fully, and  the  provost  shook  his  bead 
and  remained  for  some  time  silent. 

'*  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,"  be  said 
at  length,  *'  that  nothing  shonid  hare 
tempted  you  to  a  disrespectful  reply  to 
your  superior  officer;  for  the  rest,  yon 
have  been  adjudged  the  first  exliibiUon 
(a  sum  given  to  a  few  of  the  best  among 
the  unsuccessful  candidates),  and  you 
will  permit  me  to  double  it  myself.  I 
trust  that  next  year  you  may  be  more 
fortunate." 

••  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  L— ,  co- 
louring, **  I  am  deeply  affected  hr  youT 
kindness,  but  I  have  unfortunately  that 
within  me,  which  interferes  wiA  my 
acceptance  of  it.  I  think  I  deserved  a 
scholarship,  and  I  will  take  no  less  in 
any  shape.  As  to  a  second  trial — I 
shall  never  make  it.  I  could  not  hope 
for  better  preparation  than  that  with 
which  I  have  now  failed.  Pray,  sir, 
receive  my  resignation  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, however  much  I  may  require  it, 
and  my  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  personal  intentions  in  my  fa- 
vour." 

The  Provost  remonstrated,  bnt  in 
vain.  Nothing  conld  shake  L  *s 
determination  ;  and  the  evident  pain 
with  which  he  differed  fr(»m  his  gene- 
rous opponent,  alone  saved  him  from 
the  charge  of  contumacy,  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter.  The  following  Saturday 
he  declined  the  exhibition  by  a  formal 
memorial  to  the  board  ;  and  this  may 
be  considered  a  conclusive  instance  of 
the  excesses  to  which  his  mori>id  sen- 
sibility could  carry  him. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  un- 
fortunate year  that,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  chance  threw  him  in  my  way. 
His  disappointment,  in  the  mean  whife, 
had  worked  wildly  with  his  nature, 
which  now  breathed  too  visibly  of  uni- 
versal disgust  and  misanthropy.  Nor 
is  it  very  surprising  that  the  complicated 
trials  and  afflictions  which  had  nitherco 
characterised  his  lot,  should  eventually 
issue  in  this  sad  result  He  now  se- 
cluded himself  more  than  ever,  and 
study  became  doubly  dear  to  him  ;  yet 
even  here  the  effect  of  his  mortification 
was  discernible.  Instead  of  making 
the  subject  of  his  comins'  examination, 
as  formerly,  the  prime  object  of  bis  at- 
tention, he  threw  aside  the  books  mark- 
ed out  for  his  contest  in  October,  and 
extended  his  researches  into  branches  of 
science  which  were  of  immediate  loss 
utitity.  October  came, and  L— — wasab^ 
sent  from  his  post ;  and,  for  the  first  tim^ 
one  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  yaar 
was  adjudged  to  another  in  his  division. 
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Bit  ambitioB»  ia  CmI,  vaa  fimt  reltpft- 
tur  into  apatlK]r»  and  impressed  with  a 
•icklj  oonvictioD  that  everything  exter- 
md  was  valueless,  he  laboured  only  to 
kij  op  thotf  tceasurea  within,  whose 
iaiuortaBce  could  fiiU  but  with  bis  fa- 
culties.    Even  the  two  pupils  who  at- 
tended him  soon  observed  the  change 
im  bia  manuer,  and  without  sufficient 
penetiation  to  comprehend,  or  delicaejr 
to  estimate  hb  feelings,  and  pity  their 
desohitinff  influencev  they  found  an  oc- 
casion of  offence  in  his  apparent  cold- 
ness* and  left  him  without  even  that  pit- 
tance which  he  might  have  calculated  on 
icoelving  for  their  instruction.     1  thus 
soon  discovered  that  I  was  the  only 
visitor  of  his  solitude  ;    and  as  my 
interest  in  hin  increased  with  every 
interview,  it  became  my  task  and  my 
delight  to  trace  the  principles  of  his 
conduct.     I  was  early  convinced  that 
his   eccentricity    possessed  a   history 
of  its  own ;    and    I  was  almost  un- 
accountably happy,  when  1  found  him 
beginning  graduatlv  to  relax  iu  my  fa- 
Tour,  a  little  of  his  prejudices,  and 
yielding   daily    to    the    ardour    with 
which    I    sought    his    esteem.      The 
first   indications^   no     doubt,    which 
seemed  to  promise  me  hk  con6derice, 
were  his  expressions  of  an  unsparing 
bitterness  against  human  nature,  and 
a  somewhat  bigoted  obstinacv  in  de- 
nying   the    arguments  wbicn    I   em- 
ployed to  prove  a  less  universal  depra- 
vity than  he  asserted.    This  led  him, 
however,  insensibly  to  allude  to  his 
own  unhappy  experience  ;  and  then, 
by  a  little  management,  I  contrived  to 
bring  him  to  a  definition  of  his  particu- 
lar instances.     But  for  a  long  time  I 
succeeded  only  in  obtaining  from  him 
the  story  of  his  scholarship,  and  bis  cap 
pricious  resolutions  in    consequence. 
The  wrongs  which  be  had  endured  at 
home,  seemed    absolutely  sacred    to 
him,  and  were  not  revealed  to  me  till 
the  period  when  our  intimacy  was  of 
the  closef^t  kind.  I  had  learned  enough, 
however,  to  engage  me  in  one  object ; 
I  set  myself  eagerly  to  the  task  of  re- 
kindling his  lost  ambition,  and  my  ven- 
turesome and  n^iterated  e^orts  to  work 
opon  his  pride,  at  length  produced 
their  effect.     Within  a  month  of  his 
examination  be  re-opened  his  neglect^^d 
books,  and  in  due  time  came  off  with 
m  success  which  reflpcted  as  much  ho- 
nour upon  bis  brilliant  powers,  as  it 
afforded  me  unmixed  gratification. 

The  next  term  arrived^^^nd  Mr. 
R  ....  waa  still  unable  to  return.  I 
vaa^not  sorry,  it  may  be  believed,  to 


renew  my  engagentnl  with  L^— *•, 
and  he  seemed  also  to  meet  me  on  my 
own  terms.  1  had  now  made  such  pro* 
gress  in  his  friendship,,  that  be  had  se- 
veral times  consented  to  be  my  guest, 
if  quite  alone.  Still  there  was  a 
greater  reserve  about  him  than  I  conU 
have  desired ;  but  an  incident  occurred 
which  led  finally  to  its  disappeufance. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  term  had 
expired  when  I  received  from  bim 
the  followiiig  note  : — 

••  DcAU  SiB — You  will  confer  on  me 
a  great  obligation,  by  settling  accounts 
with  me  for  half  our  cuirent  engage. 
ment,  ifit  be  perfectly  your  conveni- 
ence. It  gives  me  great  pain  to  pro- 
pose a  course  so  unusual ;  but  you  will 
believe  me,  I  trust,  wlien  I  adopt  the 
common  formula  for  such  requests,  and 
say  that  necessity  has  compelled  me  to 
it — I  am  your  obliged  and  faithful, 

George  L 
f  84,  College,  Mtrefa  19.*' 

My  purse  was  fortunately  pretty 
well  stocked  at  the  moment,  and  I  en- 
closed immediately  the  full  amount  of 
our  contract,  which  was  eight  guinaas. 
I  added  an  assurance,  that,  as  far  as 
my  resources  went,  I  should  always 
feel  most  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  assist  him.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, L himself  entered.     There 

was  a  mingled  expression  of  pride  and 
shame  in  his  countenance  ;  and,  after 
a  moment's  embarrassment  he  addressed 
me. 

••  Do  not  set  it^  d<»wn,  Mr.  K ," 

he  said,  "  to  any  indifference  for  your 
kindness,  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  accept 
of  it  to  its  full  extent.  I  asked  you  for 
money,  because  I  was  in  an  ex*- 

tremity  ;  but  I  will  not  and  cannot  re- 
ceive more,  at  farthest,  than  I  have  al- 
ready earned,"  and  he  laid  part  on  the 
table. 

**  My  dear  L ,"  I  replied,  "  why 

will  you  persevere  in  the  observance  of 
such  frigid  ceremony  with  one  who 
would  delight  to  be  your  friend  ?  Bo- 
lieve  me——.** 

«  Believe  me,  sir,"  he  intermpted 
hastily,  <*  (here  is  no  profit  or  bappinea 
in  gaining  tlie  friendship  of  the  un- 
happy. If  you  look  for  a  friend  whosie 
confidence  nill  yield  you  plea^iure,  seek 
him  among  the  gay  and  the  fortunate  I 

For  me *'  he  paused  under  deep 

emotion, 

"  Nav,  L — —,**  I  cried  with  ardour, 
**  would  vou  but  consent  t4)  know  m% 
you  would  discover  that  advarsity  can 
bind  as  closely  as  proa{>6rity.    Come, 
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let  tis  be  friends  ;  be  open,  be  candid 
With  roe.  You  will  never  have  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  a  betrayal  of  the  ties  I  pro- 
pose between  us  ;  and  if  I  cannot  alle- 
viate your  misfortunes,  your  griefs,  at 
least,  may  command,  and  be  mitigated 
by  my  sympatliy.** 

L— —  gazed  in  my  face  with  a  keen 
but  embarrassed  glance  ;  and  then  as- 
sumed a  smile  of  ill-suppressed  bitter- 


**  Take  up  that  money  first,**  he  said, 
**  for  1  must  not  leave  myself  an  excuse 
to  believe  that  my  compliance  was 
purchased.  Now  fur  one  sample  of  my 
confidence  ;  it  is  the  uearest  to  the  oc- 
casion.    I  wrote  to  you  because 

because  I  had  not  bieakfasted  for  a 
fortnight,  and  my  health  was  suffer- 
ing T 

**  Good  God  !**  I  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily. 

•*  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  said 
it,  and  in  saying  it  I  have  iudeed  sur- 
prised myself;  but  it  should  convince 
you,  that  if  I  pause  here,  it  is  not  from 
any  forgetfulness  of  your  kindness,  or 
distrust  of  your  sincerity.  For  myself, 
1  shall  already  have  to  upbraid  myself 
with  a  broken  resolution,  which,  if 
retained,  would  never  have  permitted 
me  the  degradation  of  thinking  that  I 
had  descended  to  work  on  the  compas- 
sion of  any  one " 

-Oh!  dearest  L r 

**  Nay,  do  not  interru|>t  me.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  onlv  confidence  I 
could  bestow,  that  it  must  be  met  by  the 
sneers  of  the  proud,  and  seem  directed 
but  to  the  pity  of  such  as  you  repre- 
sent amon:^  mankind.  Let  us  now 
drop  the  subject  for  ever,  and  pray  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  forget  its  intro- 
duction.** 

With  encreased  energy,  equalled 
only  by  my  horror  at  his  situation,  I 
renewed  my  solicitations  that  he  would 
continue  to  confide  in  me,  but  they 
were  long  hopelessly  unsuccessful.  It 
was  only,  afler  having  ap])arent1y  given 
up  the  point,  that  by  artful  illusions  I 
began  once  more  to  gain  upon  him. 

•*  Well,  you  have  told  me  enough  at 
least,**  1  said,  **  to  let  me  see  the  nar- 
rowness of  your  circunirtances.  Surely 
if  you  would  communicate  even  so 
much  to  your  friends ** 

*•  Friends  !**  he  exclaimed,  **ah !  you 
little  know  what  you  say.  My  natural 
friends  have  long  since  discovered  that 
1  was  unworthy  of  them  ;  and  for  the 
rest,  you  are  aware  that  poverty  is  the 
worst  of  introductions  to  protection.** 

••  I  might  reply,**  1  said,  ••  that  you 


give  it  no  faur  trial.  But  surely  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  talents  like 
yours  might  be  applied  to  secure  inde- 
pendence.** 

•*  No.  I  fear  not,**  he  said,  in  evident 
depression  ;  **  pupils  I  cannot  easily 
obtain,  while  my  tutor  is  my  enemy, 
and  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  your 
other  men  of  influence  ;  even  if  I  had, 
there  are  enough  to  outstrip  me  in 
flattery  !** 

•*  Nay,  you  are  too  severe  ;  but  to 
take  another  point  into  consideration, 
surely  you  could  make  writing  a  means 
of  emolument  The  periodicals,  for  in- 
stance, would  grasp  at  an  engagement 
with  a  contributor  of  your  abilities.** 

*•  No,  supposing,**  he  replied,  "that 
you  do  not  overrate  the  latter,  my  at- 
tempts at  composition  have  always 
been  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  suit 
ephemeral  publications  ;  and  I  have 
neither  the  effrontery  to  affect  a  politi- 
cal excitement,  which  1  do  not  feel,  nor 
the  heart  to  adopt  the  mask  of  gaiety 
that  it  may  purchase  me  an  insurance 
from  starvation.** 

**  But  at  least,**  I  replied  with  a  sigh, 
**  your  serious  productions  might  find 
their  level  in  the  standard  literature  of 
the  Country.** 

"  And  you  would  have  me  dishonest 
enough  to  close  with  a  publisher,  on 
these  five  guineas,  to  bear  him  through 
his  risque  I  Or  perhaps  1  should  beg 
my  way  to  London,  that  great  empo- 
rium of  adventure*  and  pick  pockets 
for  my  subsistence,  till  I  received  a 
reply  from  some  one  of  that  gcnut 
irrilabUe, 

I  saw  but  too  plainly  that  he  was 
scarcely  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  project ;  and  at  length  proposed 
that  he  should  prepare  for  the  press  a 
work  on  "general  history,"  with  which 
I  knew  him  to  be  engaged,  and  en- 
deavour to  bring  it  out  by  subscript 
tion. 

**  What  I**  he  cried,  almost  passion- 
ately ;  **  is  it  stamp  mendicant  on  my 
forehead,  and  ran  at  every  door  like  a 
tax  gatherer  I  No,  no;  if  I  cannot 
dig,  at  least  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.** 

*•  Ah  !  my  dearest  L— ,**  1  said, 
**  you  carry  your  feelings  too  far.  It 
strikes  me  as  no  less  than  sinful,  that 
you  should  thussurronder  yourself  alike 
to  obscurity  and  despair.** 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,**  he  replied 
thoughtfully  ;  **  but  although  I  can.  I 
trust,  humble  myself  to  the  Creator,  I 
am  unable  to  stoop  to  the  creature, 
more  in  abasement  than  in  devotion.** 

I  endeavoured  to  work  still  further 
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upon  the  religious  feelings  with  which 
1  knew  him  to  be  powerfully  impressed; 
but  he  cut  me  short 

•*  Uftderstand  me,"  he  said,  •'there 
are  few  who  nave  studied  more 
anxiously  these  all-important  subjects 
than  I ;  and  I  must  fully  yield  to  you 
when  you  point  out  the  variance  of  my 
theories  and  my  practice ;  but  this  is 
once  for  all,  the  truth.  There  are 
moments  when  I  can  fancy  myself  to 
have  tasted  of  that  heavenly  draught, 
whose  essence  is  love,  and  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding;  but  the 
flesh  wars  with  the  spirit,  aud  pride  is 
tny  begetting  sin.  From  an  early  pe- 
riod of  its  growth,  it  has  been  wounded, 
mortified,  and  trampled  upon  ;  but  it 
has  renewed  its  existence  like  the  Hy- 
dra, and  I  have  almost  hated  my  spe- 
cies. Eveu  when  I  have  seemed  to 
overcome  the  tempter,  he  has  but  as- 
sailed me  in  another  point ;  and  whis- 
pered that  as  man  was  such,  I  should 
cast  my  care  upon  Grod.  This  is  not 
the  blessed,  the  contented,  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  iuhe- 
Tent  rebellion  usurping  its  name,  and 
showing  its  every  attribute.  No,  rea- 
son with  me  no  more !  When  I  have 
become  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  theu 
may  I  adopt  the  humility  which  is  his 
chiefest  ornament ;  and  if  1  still  fail 
with  niy  brethren,  I  may  comfort  my- 
self that  God  is  on  my  side.  It  is 
matter  more  of  shame  than  boastin<^, 
that  I  now  admire  and  reverence  His 
infinite  perfections,  only  because  they 
bear  a  triumphant  comparison  with  my 
experieuce  of  debased  mortality.** 

As  he  concluded,  his  eye  glistened 
to  the  lofly  but  overstrained  sentiments 
he  had  uttered,  and  I  remained  in  ad- 
miring silence.  At  length,  after  a  deep 
respiration,  he  continued  with  a  faint 
smile — 

••  I  see  I  can  little  trust  myself,  after 
all  my  boasted  resolutions,  to  confine 
to  my  own  breast  my  private  feelings 
and  opinions ;  but  at  least  I  must  stop 
here,  and  if  I  have  transgrressed  unrea- 
sonably on  your  patience,  yet  believe 
me  that  it  is  not  upon  every  one  I 
should  make  so  weak  an  intrusion." 

Before  I  had  time  to  speak  he  had 
left  the  room. 

Thus  our  conversation  terminated, 
but  its  subject  was  very  frequently  re- 
newed ft-om  this  period, and  my  attach- 
ment for  L grew  proportionately. 

Above  all  things,  as  his  character 
opened  upon  me,  1  was  struck  by  its 
extreme  simplicity.  Although  the  mis- 
anthibpical  tendency  of  his  opinions 


might  seem  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment, yet  I  found  that  suspicion  was 
but  a  vague  and  acquired  principle  of 
his  nature,  and  in  fact  subservient  only 
to  the  dictates  of  his  sickly  pride. 
There  was  no  particularity,  no  defined 
fear  in  his  prejudices  against  mankind 
individually  ;  and  had  they  not  been 
strung  enough  to  seclude  him  effectu- 
ally from  the  world,  he  would  have 
proved  the  surest  aim  of  all  design  and 
deception.  His  ignorance  of  realities 
was  unbounded.  He  listened  almo<(t 
incredulously  to  my  acconnt  of  scenes 
which  were  daily  passing  around  him  ; 
and  the  naivete  of  his  comments  was 
even  affectingly  untutored.  His  strug- 
gles must  have  been  the  most  pitiable. 
Yet  though  I  knew  him  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  humiliating  inconvenien- 
cies  ;  though  his  cheeks  burnt  with 
shame  to  let  even  his  wretched  attend- 
ant observe  the  straits  to  which  he  was 
reduced ;  though  he  was  deprived  not 
only  of  all  the  luxuries,  but  of  many 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  though 
his  dress  was  become  so  mean  that  he 
never  ventured  out  by  day-light,  except 
to  eat  the  meal  that  was  most  galling 
to  him  ;  though  his  cheek  was  pale 
with  abstinence,  and  his  form  emaci- 
ated by  destitution,  I  was  quite  unable 
to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  from  me 
the  slightest  assistance  ;  and  even  when 
he  was  most  candid  on  all  other  topics, 
I  failed  to  drive  him  to  a  return  to  the 
subject  of  his  heart-rending  wants. 
As  they  increased  in  frequency,  he 
began  also  to  decline  my  invitations  to 
breakfast.  His  vigilant  sensibility  was 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  the  moment  he 
gave  way  to  the  belief  that  my  wi&h 
was  to  aid  his  comfort,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  his  society,  he  at  once  resolved 
that  the  former  object  should  be  placed 
without  my  reach.  '*  I  am  sure,"  he 
once  said,  *♦  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
hurt  me  ;  but  if  I  once  felt  myself  the 
pensioner  of  your  charity,  I  could  then 
know  you  no  more." 

With  ttie  Michaelmas  term,  Mr. 
R—  at  length  returned  ;  and  feeling 
myself,  as  I  have  said,  under  a  sort  of 
natural  obligation  ai^ain  to  become  his 
pupil,  I  engaged  with  him  at  once  for 
further  instruction.  I  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, however,  in  coming  to  this 

decision,  on    poor   L 's    account. 

On  the  one  hand  my  motives  might 
have  been  misconstrued  by  Mr.  R 
should  I  resign  his  tuition  for  that  of 
my  new  friend  ;  on  the  other,  I  well 
knew  that  the  delicacy  of  the  latter 
would  be  hurt,  and  the  true  cause  af-p 
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tributed,  should  I  make  my  selection  io 
his  favour.  I  resolved  accordingly  on 
practising  a  deception  with  the  impo- 
verished student,  whose  retirement 
from  all  society  I  thought  might  admit 
of  its  success.    I  concealed  Mr.  R — *s 

return,  and  went  on   with   L as 

usual.  My  father*8  liberal  allowances 
left  this  within  my  power.  But  my 
intentions  were  early  frustrated.  My 
two  friends  met  by  accident,  and  an 
explanation  immediately  took  place. 
I  uiall  never  forget  the  expression  of 

L ^'s  countenance,  as  he  spoke  to 

roe  that  day.     "  K ."  he  said,  «  I 

have  just  seen  Mr.  R— -.  You  have 
treated  me  uncanctidly  ;  I  might  almost 
say  unkindly,  however  unjust  the 
charge.  Cuuld  you  guess  how  your 
conduct  has  pierced,  galled,  stung  me, 
you  would  never  have  adopted  it." 

Deeply  mortified,  I  attempted  to 
bungle  through  an  explanation,  but  he 
stopped  me.  **  Nay,"  he  said,  •*  1  know 
your  feelings  ;  and  much  as  I  suffer  at 
this  moment,  I  am  erateful — most 
grateful  for  them.  But  the  matter  goes 
no  further.  Blind  as  I  am  in  general, 
yet  I  am  well  aware  that  my  poor  as- 
sistance, afler  Mr.  R *8,  would  be 

valueless.  Our  engagement  terminates 
here ;  and  let  us  never  recur  to  this 
our  first,  and  I  hope  our  last  difference." 
With  these  words  he  retired  ;  and  with 
an  oppressive  sense  of  shame  and  vex- 
ation, I  determined  also  to  consign  the 
matter  to  oblivion. 

My  grief  and  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  my  plan  was  however  dou- 
\)led,  when  I  began  seriously  to  refiect 
on  the  increased  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
ation. I  had  but  too  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  must  now  be  immedir 
ately,  if  he  were  not  already,  reduced 
to  the  misery  of  one  meal  a  day  ;  and 
even  that  one  must  be  soon  withdrawn, 
a5  his  sizarship  would  expire  the  fol- 
lowing June  I  I  was  horror-struck  at 
the  contemplation,  and  renewed  my  ex- 
ertions to  throw  some  emolument  in 
his  way.  At  length,  to  my  unspeak- 
able delight,  an  opportunity  presented 
itself*  A  friend  applied  to  me  to  recom- 
mend a  private  tutor,  who  should  daily 
attend  the  son  of  Sir  M —  T — ,  a  weal- 
thy baronet,  residing  in  Merrion*  square. 

M[y  solicitations  in  L 's  favour  were 

beard  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
mentioning  to  him  his  appointment,  b«- 
fore  he  was  even  aware  of  the  negoti- 
ation. His  eves  filled  with  tears  as  he 
thanked  and  blessed  me.  But  ader  a 
few  moments,  doubt  and  hesitation 
overtook  him.    He  feared  to  meet  with 


havJiew  from  the  ariatoenlM;  fiunily  ; 
and  above  all  things,  insolence  feom  the 
servants.  I  assured  him  I  had  received 
the  most  opposite  accounts  of  the  treat- 
ment he  might  expect ;  and  at  length, 
with  great  trouble  gained  his  general 
assent.  I  prevailed  on  him  also  to  ac- 
cept an  advance  of  money,  which  I 
knew  he  would  need  to  procure  a  suit^ 
able  outfit  for  his  appearance  in  his 
new  situation.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  when  after  a  short  time  be  received 
a  small  remittance  from  his  kind  em- 
ployer, to  whom  I  had  communicated 
a  hint  that  short  payments  would  be 
an  object  to  L ,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  his  funds  was  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  his  debt ;  and  insisted  on  it  in 
a  way  which  it  was  idle  to  resist,  though 
the  surnlus  remaining  amounted  but  to 
a  few  shillings ! 

It  seemed  determined,  however,  that 
every  fairer  prospect  of  my  unhappy 
friend  should  be  blighted.  After  six 
months  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
resign  the  employment  I  had  procured 
for  him ;  although  he  was  respected 
and  even  loved  by  all  at  Sir  M  ■ 

T ^s.     The  circumstances    which 

led  to  this  strange  resolution  I  did  not 
learn,  till  it  was  quite  vain  to  recall  it. 

Enough  had  been  already  stated  to 
prove  that  L was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  society ;  above  all  things, 
he  might  be  said  never  to  have  met 
with  one  of  the  female  sex,  who  was 
young,  unmarried,  and  {possessed  even 
of  common-plaoe  attractions.  He  was 
therefore  unprepared  for  the  peril 
which  he  now  encountered.  Sir  M — 
had  an  only  daughter,  whose  fascina- 
tions might  have  won  even  the  most 
practised  trifler  to  the  raoat  impassion- 
ed homage.  Beautiful,  high-born,  and 
accomplished,  the  graces  oi  her  charac- 
ter rivalling  her  personal  charms  ;  she 
was  just  about  to  enter  on  society,  of 
which  she  is  still  the  ornament,  in  all 
the  lovely  artlessnesaof  gay  and  unsua- 
picious  maidenhood.  But  her  first  tri- 
umph  was  recorded  in  a  breaking 
heart.  L— -  had  been  welcomed  by 
all  the  family  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
which  increased  into  real  partiality,  as 
they  gained  a  further  insi^rht.  into  his 
character.  Amongst  the  rest,  this 
sweet  girl,  who  was  the  very  sou]  of 
delicacy,  appeared  almost  the  foremost 
in  paying  those  trivial  but  winning  at- 
tentions, which  were  directedagainst 
the  morbid  reserve  which  marked  the 
demeanour  of  their  prqiege  She  had 
been  the  one  to  insist  upon  his  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  dinner,  after  many 
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prerions  reftisah.  Sbe  had  elicited  Wis 
sckDOwledgrment  of  a  musical  tafte, 
which  he  bad  secretly  carried  to  en- 
thusiasm. She  had  forced  him  lo  ac- 
eoin(Nuij  with  his  voice  her  brilliant 
instrumental  execution.  She  had  led 
him  insensibly  to  engage  in  those  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  in  which  he  af- 
terwftids  attracted  the  most  flattering 
atteation.  The  result  was  as  natural 
as  it  was  &tal.  The  whole  system  of 
L^— *s  feelings,  which  bad  long  been 
compressed  and  smothered  bv  wrongs 
and  wretchedness,  now  burst  forth  into 
one  wild  and  absorbing  passion.  The 
prejudices  being  once  removed  which 
attributed  to  the  world  all  that  whs 
base  and  interested,  his  principK^s 
veered  rapidly  to  the  opposite,  and  not 
less  dangerous  extreme ;  and  his  warm- 
est affections  concentred  all  in  her, 
who  had  so  endearinglv  dispelled  his 
former  and  confessed  delusions.  As 
he  entered  the  house  where  she  dwelt, 
his  fancy  painted  her  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  temple,  w  here  he  had  first 
tasted  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness — 
his  ear  dngled  to  receive  her  step  or 
her  voice — his  eye  strained  to  catch 
Iter  matchless  figure.  When  at  btisi- 
upss  with  her  brother*  he  would  wan- 
der away  into  the  regions  of  romantic 
davdrea'ms;  and  when  he  heard  her 
'discooratng  eloquent  music"  in  a 
neighbonring  apartment,  his  very  spirit 
was  embodied  in  each  harmonious  ca- 
dence. 

With  this  influence  he  had  f(trngg:1pd 
long  and  anxiously  ;  but  it  will  readily 
be  believed,  that  the  more  he  contem- 
plated the  importance  of  the  phantom, 
the  more  it  gprew  upon  his  imagination, 
and  assiisted  its  control.  At  length 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  doing  his  futl 
duty  by  his  pupil,  interrupted  a^  were  his 
in:itnjctions  by  reveries  which  increased 
Sn  frequency  :  and  agonizing  as  was  the 
pain  it  cost  him,  he  resolved  soon  to 
withdraw  from  scenes,  which  he  found 
both  destructive  to  his  peace,  and  gall- 
ing to  his  conscience. — Accident  pre- 
eipitated  the  event.  One  morning  as 
be  was  about  leaving  the  house.  Miss 
T—  met  him,  and  invited  him 
to  listen  to  a  new  song.  Though 
he  literally  trembled  as  she  spoke, 
the  temptation  was  irresistible,  and 
he  retarned  with  her  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  a  simple  ballad  which 
she  aung ;  and,  as  he  listened  in  r^ipt 
ecstaey,  his  heart  beat  responsive  to 
the  strain.  Suddenly  the  words  as- 
tamed  a  tone  which  affected  him  in 
the  nearest  degree-**tbey  alluded  to  a 
Vol.  X. 


ho|>elesi  love.  L*—  drank  their  ut- 
terance in  breathless  emotion  till  she 
concluded — then  seizing  her  hand,  he 
imprinted  one  burning  kiss,  and  almost 
fled  from  the  apartment  The  same 
evening  Sir  M—  received  his  resig- 
nation in  astonishment ;  and  if  Miss 
T.  guessed  at  the  cause,  she  contented 
herself  with  grieving  in  silence  at  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  her  kind  and  gen- 
tle intentions.  As  for  L*— -^  though  I 
prevailed  on  him  with  great  difiiculty 
to  conBde  to  me  his  sad  secret,  yet  it 
was  his  fixed  determination  to  have 
caiTied  it  with  him  to  his  grave. 

I  must  now  hasten  to  the  concluding 
pages  of  my  story.  Some  time  had 
parsed,  and  L—  contrived  to  subsist 
on  a  small  sum  he  had  laid  by  from 

Sir  M —  T 's  liberal  remuneration 

of  his  services.  He  was  now  sunk  in 
a  continual  melancholy  ;  and  I  feared 
that  disease  was  working  with  priva- 
tion to  consign  him  to  an  untimely 
end.  1  could  seldom  rouse  him  so  far 
as  to  engage  him  even  in  the  literary 
conversations  in  which  he  once  de- 
lighted. Atler  I  had  discovered  the 
last  wound  which  he  had  endured,  I 
found  it  even  dangerous  to  advert  tu 
the  topic ;  and  he  soon  began  to 
exclude  me  from  his  rooms,  both 
that  he  might  conceal  his  own  grow- 
ing wretchedness,  and  the  increased 
cheerlessness  of  their  aspect.  1  had 
been  rapping  at  his  door  on  one  oc- 
casion for  several  minutes  in  vain  ; 
and  being  convinced  that  he  was  with- 
in, I  at  length  supplicated  him  in  a 
loud  voice  at  least  to  follow  me  to  my 
chambers.  His  smothered  tones,  as  tf 
grief  were  choking  him,  gave  me  a  pro- 
mise in  reply  ;  and  'after  half  an  hoof 
he  was  wiih  me.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  I  could  scarcely  bear 
to  look  on  him. 

"  Dear  K — ,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  I 
mast  appear  most  unkind,  and  ungrate- 
ful to  you.  But  I  have  not  been  my- 
self for  some  time — least  of  all  thift 
morning.     You  wanted  me." 

M  Yes,  L ,"  said  I,  "  1  have  my- 
self observed  the  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  you,  and  must  now  speak 
openly.  All  your  other  afflictions 
must  be  greatly  enhanced  by  your  po- 
verty. ■  Here  are  ten  pounds,  which  I 
can  perfectly  spare  ;  and  accept  them, 
you  shnll,  and  must.*' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  and  I 
pressed  my  point  so  hard,  that  I  had 
almost  gained  the  victory.  At  this  in* 
stant  my  servant  entered,  and  laid  a 
bill  OB  the  table.  C^r\i^ri]i> 
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**  The  grocer's  man,  sir,  is  at  the 
door,  and  would  be  particularly  obliged 
by  the  amount,  (£13,)  as  he  has  a  large 
demand  to  meet  to-morrow.** 

"  Very  well,  Edward,"  said  I,  as 
calmly  as  possible.  **  I  shall  give  it  to 
him,  if  he  calls  in  the  morning.  I  am 
now  engaged.     You  may  go." 

When  he  had  retired,  L instantly 

spoke. — •*  It  is  a  just  intervention,*'  he 
said,  **  for  I  was  about  to  accept  what  I 
might  never  have  restored.     And  you, 

K ,  are    prevented    from    giving 

away  the  property  of  others,** 

**  Nay,  L ,  I  assure  you  ;  **  said  I. 

"  Show  me,  visibly,  that  you  have 
enough,  even  for  that  man,**  he  inter- 
rupted, **  and  I  will  take,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  it.** 

Alas  I  I  was  unable.  In  vain  I  as- 
serted that  I  had  money  outside  Col- 
lege. In  vain  1  entreatL-dofhim.  He 
was  resolute,  and  lefl  me.  In  fact,  I 
had  offered  him  almost  the  last  of  a 
remittance  which  I  had  that  muriiing 
received  ;  and  I  had  calculated  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  grocer,  above  all 
other  of  my  creditors.     In  the  depth  of 

anxiety  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  L ^*s 

father,  describing  his  destitute  situa- 
tion in  warm  but  not  exaggerated 
terms.  After  a  few  days  I  received  a 
characteristic  re))ly.  It  questioned  my 
right  of  interference  with  his  parental 
authority.  It  expressed  a  hope,  that 
the  distress  I  bad  mentioned,  as  atten- 
dant 00  his  unhappy  child,  might  bring 
him  to  an  early  sense  of  t  le  contumacy 
he  had  displayed  toviard  his  fatlier; 
and  concluaed  by  stating,  that  he  had 
enclosed  to  him  £5,  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  that  my  mediation  could  never  be 
repeated  with  success.  I  was  hurt  and 
indignant,  and  had  almost  committed 
myself  by  a  reply  ;  but  I  checked  my- 
self, and  hastened  to  L-— ^.  He  a(i- 
mitted  me  at  once  ;  and  his  father's 
letter  lay  upon  the  table.  He  pointed 
to  it  in  silence.  I  took  it  up — it  was 
the  following  : 

*♦  Son  George — I  have  often  been 
disposed  to  doubt  your  claim  to  this 
title  ;  but  now  more  than  ever.  I  knew 
your  self-willed  obstinacy,  and  wonder- 
ed at  it ;  but  I  believe  that  you  would 
rather  have  starved,  tlian  suborn  ano- 
ther  to  say  that  you  were  starving.  I 
enclose,  however,  £5,  to  reward  you 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  ; 
and  trust  your  friend  is  a  good  son,  al- 
though I  doubt  it  much,  from  the  fact 
of  hif  connivance  in  your  rebellion. 
Your  dishonored  father, 
James  L— -. 


Was  it  a  man,  and  a  parent  who  had 
written  such  words !  If  he  were  not  a 
monster,  what  must  he  have  felt  after  a 
few  short  months!  I  laid  down  the 
loathsome  document,  and  looked  at 
L . 

**  You  have  acted  kindly,  as  usual, 

K ,"  he  said  ;  "once  more    your 

kindness  has  proved  bitter — bitter  to 
me !  Meddle  with  me  no  more.  Leave 
me  to  my  fate.  My  presentiment 
whispers  that  it  is  not  far  distant !  *' 

I  was  too  much  affected  to  reply  ; 
and  grasping  his  hand  I  left  him.  I 
felt  stunned,  sick,  and  dizzy.  His  lan- 
guage seemed  ominous  to  me  ;  and  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  in  busy 
thought,  as  to  the  adoption  of  some 
means,  by  which  this  high-souled  be- 
ing might  yet  be  saved  to  himself  and 
the  world.  Subscription  I  knew  was 
vain.  Even  say,  I  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing one,  he  would  have  spumed  its 
benefits  disdainfully.  In  my  endea- 
vours to  procure  for  him  employment* 
1  had  always  failed  ;  except  on  the  one 
occasion,  when  my  interference  had 
been  so  fatal.  1  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
superstition  on  this  point.  His  words 
rung  in  my  ear  :  "  Once  more  your 
kindness  has  proved  bitter — bitter  to 
me  I  "  Still  I  must  make  another  ef- 
fort. I  went  to  every  friend^-evcry 
man  of  influence  among  my  acquaint- 
ances. Bnt  the  term  was  already  ad- 
vanced, all  the  reading  men  were  pro- 
vided for — there  was  nothing  now  to 
be  had.  I  came  back  chagrined,  and 
weary  ;  my  only  hope  being,  that  some- 
thing might  turn  up  before  the  five 
pounds  were  expended. 

They  lasted  him,  I  can  positively  as- 
sert, for  nearly  three  months.  To 
what  privations  must  he  not  have  sub* 
mitted!  Meanwhile  the  cup  of  his 
misery  was  overflowing.  His  sizar- 
ship  had  expired.  He  became  pal^r 
and  more  haggard  daily.  His  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  Miss  T was 

now  all,  and  more  to  him  than  study 
had  beon  formerly.  It  was  a  thing  but 
to  dream  upon.  It  was  t6o  fanciful 
for  reason ;  too  absorbing  for  reflec- 
tiou  ;  too  sacred  for  language — such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  !  He 
would  sometimes  visit  me  ;  but  seldom. 
He  was  the  picture  of  a  hopeless  and 
a  broken  spirit.  His  heart  was  burst- 
ing with  gratitude  for  my  paltry  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  he  dared  not  to  ex- 
press it.  If  be  attempted,  his  eye 
would  fill ;  his  lip  quivered ;  and  he 
would  leave  me.  At  leoffth  the  pit- 
tance which  I  had  wrung  from  his  fa- 
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tber  wait  exhausted  ;  and  according  to 
fto  exacted  promise,  he  told  me,  and 
accepted  on  two  occasions  a  single 
pooiMl.  I  could  do  no  more  with  his 
pride.  His  few  intervals  of  calmer 
thought  were  devoted  to  religion.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  he  said  to  me, 
"•  I  can  sometimes  pray  now !  " 

Mj  second  pound  hud  been  given 
about  three  weeks,  and  he  had  made 
no  new  application  ;  when  on  one  un- 
f<»rtttnate  morning  I  endeavoured  to 
amuse  bis  melancholy  by  the  account 
of  a  scene  which  1  had  witnessed  tlie 
B^t  before.  It  had  been  in  a  gamb- 
ling house,  which  I  had  gone  to  see  for 
the  first  time,  with  one  of  my  sporting 
acquaintances.  L—  paid  little  at- 
tention at  the  moment ;  but  I  was 
▼asdy  surprised  by  his  re-visiting  me 
after*  commons,  and  saying  he  would 
Kke  to  see  the  place  wnich  1  had  been 
describing,  if  possible.  1  was  not  sure 
1  iiad  heard  aright  He  repeated  his 
words,  however ;  and  pleading  such  cu- 
riosity as  I  had  myself  felt,  he  proposed 
to  %o  thai  night,  I  expressed  my 
doubts  as  to  our  admission  ;  but  think- 
ing any  excitement  might  be  of  service 
to  hinC  I  agreed  to  try.  Some  wine 
was  on  my  table  ;  he  sat  down  and 
drank  several  glasses,  which  he  had  al- 
ways declined  till  now.  I  attributed 
it,  howcTer,  to  some  improvement  in 
his  spirits  :  which  was  apparently  ma- 
nifested indeed  by  a  livelier  tone  in  his 
conTcrsation  than  he  had  ever  lately 
adopted.  As  the  night-roll  bell  was 
about  to  cease,  we  left  college.  It  was 
a  dismal,  wintry  night ;  cold,  dark,  and 
stormy.  As  we  had  yet  about  throe 
hours  to  pass  before  the  gambling 
house  would  open,  and  that  1  was  very 
apprehensive  lest  L  *8  health  should 
suffer  by  his  unwonted  exposure  to  the 
weather,  I  proposed  that  we  should  re- 
turn, and  defer  the  execution  of  our 
project.  He  replied,  however,  in  the 
negpitive  ;  saving,  that  as  he  was  out 
now,  he  would  go  through  it.  I  there- 
fore brought  him  to  a  coffee-room,  and 
ordered  a  light  supper  ;  and  here  we 
remained  till  an  hour  after  midnight. 
There   was  something  unusually  wild 

and  imaginative  about  L in  this 

our  last  connected  conversation.  It 
turned  upon  superstitions  generally, 
from  my  introducing  the  subject  with 

regard  to  play.     L acknowledged 

to  a  sense  of  several,  and  spoke  with  a 
fanciful  but  impressive  seriousness. 
Still  I  remember  that  there  was  a 
seeming  effort  in  all  he  did  and  said 
that  night. 


At  length  the  clock  stnick  one,  and 
we  proceeded  towards  our  destination. 
The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrent^ 
and  the  ^'ind  beating  in  our  face  at 
every  step.  As  we  approached  the  ri- 
ver, and  turned  a  comer  toward  one  of 

the  quays,  poor  L 's  strength  was 

almost  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  wall  for  several  mi- 
nutes, in  order  to  recover  breath.  I 
was  bitterly  repenting  of  our  plan  ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  reached  the  door  of  the  hell. 
A  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  watchman,  was 
protecting  hi:nself  from  the  pitiless 
storm  in  the  recess  of  the  door.  He 
reconnoitred  us  at  ouce,and  with  doubt. 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  been  there 
the  night  previous  ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  shilling  procured  his  favor.  He  then 
made  a  signal  with  his  stick  at  the 
door,  which  was  abou(  half  opened  in 
consequence,  the  chain  being  drawn 
aside.  Again  we  were  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny,  but  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  sentry,  were  admitted  by  an  old 
and  somewhat  venerable  man,  whose 
appearance  and  grey  hairs  might  have 
graced  a  more  reputable  posL  We 
had  a  second  barred  door  to  pass  be- 
fore we  gained  the  interior.  •<  Faciiis 
descensus  Avemi^*  would  ill  apply  here, 
said  L  ,  with  a  faint  smile.  We 
were  now  entering  the  hazard  room  it- 
self. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself 
would  have  been  a  fine  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  an  artist.  The  apartment 
was  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  and 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing was  a  large  gas-lamp,  which  threw 
an  angry  and  lurid  glare  upon  the 
group  below.  Round  a  circular  table 
were  seated  about  thirty  persons,  with 
bank-notes  and  piles  of  counters  in  va- 
rious proportions  before  them.  Many 
others  were  standing  behind  these, 
$iome  as  spectators,  some  engaged  in 
the  game.  On  an  elevated  chair,  with 
its  back  immediately  to  the  wall,  sat 
the  groom-porter,  or  superintendent  of 
the  play.  In  his  hand  was  a  long  wand, 
with  a  hooked  fixture  of  iron  at  the 
end,  by  which  he  distributed  the  pre- 
carious property  of  the  gamblers,  after 
the  issue. ol  each  throw.  He  was  ne- 
ver silent — he  was  casing  for  **  a  main** 
— settling  a  dispute,  or  announcing  the 
odds.  His  vigilance  was  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  which  I  ever  witnessed. 
He  seemed  to  know  every  thing  touch- 
ing on  the  game,  which  had  been  even 
whispered  in  the  room.  His  right  was 
occupied  by  a   dark  sinister-Tookii^p 
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man,  who  acte<i  as  rashier.  I m medi- 
ately as  we  entered,  there  was  a  side- 
board covered  with  glasses,  jugs  of 
beer,  decanters  of  brandy,  and  other 
fipirits.  The  fumes  of  these,  which 
many  were  drinking, tinited  vtith  astrong 
smell  of  gas  in  rendering  the  atmos- 
phere almost  insupportable.  Poor  L — 
coughed  terribly.  The  sideboard  was 
guarded  by  a  waiter ;  and  at  an  open 
drawer  sat  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
concerns.  He  was  a  scowling,  hard- 
ened, depraved-looking  wTetcfa  ;  and 
was  counting  his  unholy  hoards.  He 
wore  a  black  wig  and  spectacles;  but 
possessed  only  one  eye.  With  this, 
however,  he  seemed  to  6x  an  Argus 
glance  on  every  thing  that  went  on 
around  him.  lu  the  back  ground  was 
a  blazing  fire,  at  whiih  two  huge  ket- 
tles were  steaming,  prepared  along  with 
the  spirits  to  satisiy  the  thirst  of  some, 
aad  lend  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
others.  A  side-table  also  displayed  a 
quantity  of  cold  meat. 

The  variety  of  expression  exhibited 
in  the  countenHnces  of  the  players  was 
the  thing  most  striking  to  the  observer. 
There  was  every  shade  visible  among 
them,  from  un feeling  gaiety  to  undis- 
guised misery  ;  from  practised  cunning 
and  suppressed  excitement,  to  grasp- 
ing avarice,  and  fiendish  passion.  We 
stood  for  some  time  contemplating  the 
scene  in  silence  ;  and  occasionally   I 

8ti>le  a  glance  at  L ,  who  was  wrapt 

in  abstraction,  not  unmingled  with  dis- 
ga*»t. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  whis- 
pered to  him,  that  tiiou^h  I  had  no 
intention  of  joining  in  the  game,  yet  I 
would  risk  a  pound  to  account  for  our 
presence.  *'  Nay  "said  he,  as  if  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream  ;  **  wait  at  lea<)t  for 
a  few  moments."  His  cloak  was  drawn 
close  around  him,  and  the  collar  for  the 
most  part  concealed  bis  features.  At 
this  instant,  a  man  so  advanced  in  years, 
that  he  might  have  seemed  the  father 
of  the  Pandemonium,  took  the  dice- 
box.  I  heax/1  a  person  behind  me  say, 
"  Now  we  shall  have  some  fun  from 
oldD !" 

"  I'll  set  the  ring ! "  exclaimed  the 
aged  reprobate.  •*  Gentlemen,  I'm  at 
ye  all!  Come  now,  down. with  the 
tin. — I'm  the  very  fellow  will  indulge 
you,  great  and  small  I — Do,  gentlemen, 

be    persuaded Hut,    tut  I    it's    not 

worth  while  throwing  for  that  trifle. — 
Sport  your  dust,  I  say. — I'll  send  you 
home  without  a  word  or  a  shilling  to 
your  wives  and  children,  **  &c.  &c. 

«  The  caater  Mts  the  ring,  gentle- 


men,** said  the  groom.  ''Throw  in 
what  you  please^he'll  coverall.— Wfco 
sets  the  caster  V — Five  pounds*— ten 
more — two  pound  ten.-^How  much  it 
here,  sir  ?.— Yes,  seventeen  pounds. — 
Another  twenty. — Three  pounds  five, 
Ac- 
Several  laid  money  on  the  taUe,  and 
L  ,  as  if  mechanically,  drew  his 
hand  from  his  bosom,  and  put  down 
four  pounds  I  I  was  astonished— but 
the  throwing  had  commenced,  and  1 
could  say  nothing.  He  looked  on  with 
a  fixed  gaze.     In  a  few  minutes  it  was 

decided— old  D had  lost.  "  Your'a, 

sir,  I  believe,**  said  the  groom  porter, 
pushing  eight  pounds  to  L  ■  ■   . 

He  snatched  it  with  a  bewildered 
look,  and  muttering  to  me  in  a  smother- 
ed tone  to  **  come,  or  die  fiend  would 
have  him,  "  he  seised  my  arm,  and  we 
retired  in  haste.  There  was  a  titter 
through  the  accursed  room  I 

When  we  orained  the  street,  he  hur- 
ried on  at  a  furious  pace  ;  but  both 
maintained  silence,  he  buried  in  hia 
emotions,  and  I  wrapt  up  in  surprise 
and  apprehension.  We  had  agreed  to 
sleep  in  a  hotel,  to  which  our  way  led 
through  Dame-street.  As  we  passed 
throagh  the  latter,  a  man  knocking  at 
an   opposite  door  attracted    my    at> 

tention.      L asked  me  suddenly 

whether  that  was  not  the  office 
of  Saimders's  News-letter?  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  **  Await  me,  then, 
for  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  ran  hastily 
across  the  street,  calling  to  the  man 
who  was  just  entering. 

To  my  great  astonishment  he  went 
in  with  him  ;  and  in  five  minutes  re- 
turned to  me.  •*  There,"  he  cried, 
handing  me  a  paper — **  I  trust  it  will 
somewhat  relieve  me.  All  is  gone — 
the  instrument  of  my  guilty  gains  and 
themselves  with  it  I  Had  I  not  done 
this,  I  should  have  been  lost  for  ever  ? 
And  yet — my  poor  books  I  ho%f  I  shall 
miss  them!*' 

By  the  lis^rht  of  a  lamp  I  read  a  re- 
ceipt for  eight  pounds,  to  be  given  to 
the  Mendicity  Institution  I  Here  was 
a  sacrifice   to  principle !      Driven    to 

desperation  by  his  wants,  L had 

sold  his  remaining  books  for  little  more 
than  five  pounds  ;  and  had  been  un- 
happily led  by  me  to  lisk  the  greater 
part  for  the  chance  of  recovering  them; 
and  gaining  another  respite  from 
starvation.  And  now  that  the  hope 
had  been  realised,  be  voluntarily  threw 
up  all ;  the  virtoous  man  to  sadsfv  his 
conscience,  and  the  beggar  to  relieve 
those  scarcely  so  destitute.    Eren  ^hu 
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atonemoot,  bowever,  faikd  to  purohaae 
iur  him  any  periaaoent  ease  ;  and  on 
several  occasions  afterwards,  be  spoke 
of  bis  conduct  with  the  utmost  sbame 
aud  cootrition, 

Another  month  had  passed,  during 
mbich  I  bad  seen  him  occasionally, 
vhen  I  received  the  following  note  : 

^'Mjdear  friend — I  have  determined 
on  andertaking  a  long  journey — do  not 
be  surprised  at  the  resolution,  though 
it  may  seem  hasty.  I  am  unable  to 
explain  now  ;  but  should  I  not  see  you 
again,  you  may  depend  upon  my  writing 
to  youu  I  am  meantime  most  affec- 
tionately yours, 

George  L ." 

This  had  been  lying  upon  my  table 
Ibr  some  hours  before  I  received  it, 
having  spent  the  morning  abroad.     I 

burned  however  to  L 's  door,  but 

was  disappointed  at  observing  the  large 
bolt  drawn,  and  other  signs  of  deser- 
tion. His  former  attendant,  whom  I 
sought  instantly,  corroborated  the  im- 
pression of  his  departure.  He  bad 
dismissed  her  that  morning  from  his 
icrvice.  I  concluded  that  as  a  *  der» 
mier  retori^*  he  had  set  out  for  his  fa- 
Ui«r*s  ;  and  was  forced  to  satisfy  myself 
wish  thia  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
tery. 

Sia  days  elapsed,  and  I  had  got  no 
tidings  from  him.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
L  ■  who  answered  surlily  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  him.  A  horrible, 
wild  suspicion  erossed  my  mind.  The 
door  might  be  locked  from  the  inside, 
and — oh!  it  was  maddening — I  must 
be  instantly  satisfied.     On  the  s[)ur  of 

the  moment,  1  ran  over  to  Mr.  R , 

and  incoherently  stating  my  feelings, 
begged  of  him  to  accompany  me,  when 

I  burst  open  the  door He  hesitated  ; 

but  I  would  not  be  denied,  nor  suffer 
it  to  be  done  by  a  public  order.  I 
procured  the  necessary  implements, 
and  at  length  we  entered  the  apart- 


ment. A  pacquet  ky  on  the  flo4r ; 
there  was  nothing  else  visible  but  the 
bare  walls  ;  and  all  was  still  as  the 
tomb  I  1  snatched  it  up.  It  was  di- 
rected to  myself,  i  tore  it  open  like  a 
maniac^-and  read  on  the  envelofie : 

•*  My  dearest  K ,  I  promiised  to 

write  to  you,  and  I  do  so.  I  told  you 
1  was  about  to  make  a  long  journey — 
before  you  see  this,  it  will  have  been 
completed !  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know,  that  it  was  undertaken 
*  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.'  Forward 
the  inclosed  to  my  poor  father.  I  ne- 
ver knew  till  now  how  I  could  love  and 
pity  him.  We  shall  meet,  I  trust, 
m  a  better  world,  '  where  we  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  onr  eyes  I'  May  he  shower 
his  chiefest  blessings  on  the  only 
friend  of 

George  L— ." 

Having  but  glanced  at  this  document, 
which  has  since  elicited  many  a  tear,  I 

had  hurried  with  Mr.  R into  the 

bed-room  ;  and  there  was  my  gentle, 
my  unhappy  friend, — dead  before 
us  !  There  was  nothing  shocking,  no- 
thing revolting  in  the  spectacle.  His 
countenance  was  visibly  expressive  of 
hope  and  triumph.  »*  The  rapture  of 
repose  was  there."  He  was  placed  by 
a  bare  bedstead,  in  the  attitude  of  ap- 
pealing supplication.  A  single  blanket 
was  wrapt  round  his  meagre  form,  over 
a  dressing-gown  and  trowsers.  His 
hair  was  white  as  snow  !  Before  him 
lay  the  sacred  volume — and  a  stiffened 
finger  claimed  that  word  of  assurance 
as  his  own, —  •*  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  1  will  fear  no  evil !  '* 

Enoui^h  has  been  said.  A  nobler 
vessel  never  was  stranded !  These 
were  painful  investigations.  This  may 
have  oeen  partially  disease — but  upon 
the  wliole  it  was  bTARVAxioN  ! 


THE  POOR  LAW   BILL   FOR   IRELAND.* 


In  the  publication  of  the  little  tract 
which  has  suggested  the  following  re- 
marks. Professor  Butt  has  done  good 
service.  He  does  not  profess  formally 
to  discoss  the  poor-law  project,  but  he 
hof  exposed  the  shallowness  and  the 
mb0ordity  of  the  intended  les^islation 
opon  that  important  subject,  in  a  way 


which,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  its  aban- 
donment, it  can  only  be  because  tome 
end  is  to  be  answered  which  is  not  the 
public  good,  and  it  is  an  object  with 
ministers,  even  at  the  expense  of  in- 
creasing distress  and  of  multiplying 
crime,  to  propagate  delusion  in  Ireland. 
There  is,  we  will  freely  confess  it,  a 


*  Tba  Poor  Law  Bill  for  Irehind  Examined  ;  its  Provisions  and  the  Report  of  Mr. 
NicboUs  contrasted  with  the  facts  proved  by  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners,  in  a 
iieUer  to  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P.  By  Isaac  Butt,  LL.D.  MR.  I.  A.;  Pro- 
fsssor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  London  :  B.  Fello^res,  1897. 
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combination  of  parties  at  present  ar- 
rayed in  favour  of  an  Irisn  poor  law, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  superfi- 
cially considered,  furnish  plausible 
grounds  for  some  such  project,  by  which 
the  rash  and  the  benevolent  may  be 
easily  deluded.  Misery,  confessedly, 
exists  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  look,  without  compassion,  upon 
a  patient,  a  6<}ualid,  and  a  suffering 
population,  multiplyinsr  under  privations 
that  would  almost  extinguish  life,  and 
enduring  hardships  with  a  resignation 
that  would  almost  seem  a  second  na- 
ture. This,  too,  in  a  country  fertile 
beyond  many  other  countries,  and  from 
which  provisions  are  annually  exported 
to  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  all  its  own  wants,  if  only  they 
could  be  detained  at  home  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  its  hardy  and  industrious 
people. 

Absenteeship,  also,  is  felt  as  a  great 
evil.  A  drain,  of  between  two  and 
three  millions  annually,  for  the  support 
of  men,  who  have  delegated  their  do- 
mestic and  social  duties  to  hired  retain- 
ers, whose  duty  it  is  to  screw  the  te- 
nantry, while  ihey  spend  the  produce 
of  their  industry  in  London,  or  in 
Italy,  or  in  Paris,  must  needs  be  felt 
as  a  cause  of  exhaustion  and  a  source 
of  discontent,  by  which,  while  misery 
is  generated,  those  dispositions  and 
those  habitudes  are  produced  and  fos- 
tered, which  lead  to  crime  and  to  insu- 
bordination. Nothing  would,  at  first 
sight,  seem  more  reasonable,  than  that 
the  individuals  who  cause  this  drain 
should  be  taxed  to  an  amount  that  would 
remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  evils  that 
are  its  consequence ;  and  if  nothing 
more  than  the  justice  of  such  a  proce- 
dure were  to  be  considered, there  would 
be  little  reason  to  stay  the  hand  of  right- 
eous and  vindictive  legislation. 

But  the  evil  is  one  which  may  be 
more  easily  seen  than  readily  remedied, 


ety  in  Ireland.  It  ii  not  enough  to 
feed  the  mouths  that  are  h angry,  unless 
we  can  profitably  employ  the  hands 
that  are  idle.  A  process  of  that  kind, 
persevered  in,  would  soon  convert  the 
whole  country  into  one  miifhty  mendi- 
city institution,  until  not  only  the  rents, 
but  the  profits  of  trade  and  of  manu- 
factures were  absorbed  in  a  relief 
fund,  that  would  only  be  productive  of 
universal  indigence.  In  fact,  such  a 
system  would  feed  the  disease,  rather 
than  cure  it ;  and  the  only  good  thai 
could  come  of  it  would  be,  that  having 
consumed  the  fimds  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  it  would  at  last  **  eat 
up  itself." 

Hut,  we  confine  ourselves,  at  present, 
to  the  project  of  ministers,  which  we 
cannot  regard  as  any  thing  better  than 
a  tub  to  the  whale.  That  something 
should  be  done,  was,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, rendered  necessary,  by  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  Irish  {)Oor. 
To  use  the  words  of  our  excellent  pi  o- 
fessor : 

**  A  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  may  bo  usefnl,  as 
a  key  to  understanding,  or  at  least  ex- 
plaining the  character  of  its  provisions. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  must 
feel,  upon  perusing  this  bill,  that  it  has 
not  grown  naturally  out  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
country,  but  has  been  framed  to  meet  a 
particular  exigency  in  legislation.  Tho 
truth  is,  that  it  has  been  brought  in  to 
meet  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
that  some  remedial  measure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  destitution  which  is  known 
to  exist  in  Ireland.  The  necessity  of 
meeting  this  desire  determined  the  cabinet 
to  prepare  some  poor  law.  On  this  deter- 
mination, Mr.  Nicholls  was  sent  over  to 
report  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish the  workhouse  system  in  Ireland  ; 
and  he  has  reported,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  going  to  Ireland  at  all,  that 


However  it  may  be  nourished  bv  cir-  '' "  ?■»»'"•  '""^  ''!■  '«».?«="^'''P'y  PfJ- 
cnmstancrs,  it  ha<<  its  root  in  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Until  a  total  change 
take  place  in  these,  no  remedy  which 
could  be  devised  by  the  legislator, 
could  prevent  a  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  very  wretchedness  which  we  have 
at  present  to  deplore,  and  which,  no 
matter  what  the  means  which  may  be 
taken  for  the  relief  of  existing  distress, 
will  still  cause  the  mass  of  misery  to 
press  against  the  limits  of  subsistence. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  fixed  opinion, 
that  no  merely  external  measures  can 
ever  lead  to  an  improved  state  of  sooi- 


pared  a  plan  for  dotting  the  country  with 
workhouses,  and  for  regulatintr  and  m^ 
naging  them.  But  he  has  not  touched — 
indeed  he  could  not  touch — upon  the  vital 
question,  whether  the  entablisbment  of 
workhouses  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  which  leaves  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  fellow-beings  without  suf- 
ficient food ;  and  makes  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  a  disgrace,  not  only 
to  the  British  empire,  but  to  humanity. 
Through  the  entire  bill  you  mav  trace 
the  effects  of  the  spirit  that  inditea  it.  It 
is  a  piece  of  forced  legislation;  and  in 
every  clause  you  can  dii»cem  that  it  is 
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eoiicted,  more  from  the  impression  that 
10  mock  of  an  article  called  legislation 
moiit  be  produceci,  than  from  any  d  priori 
ronriction  that  a  particular  provision  is  in 
ittolf  expedient. 

**  I  need  not  point  out  to  yonr  lordship 
the  daofi^erous  consequences  of  such  a  mode 
of  legislation  ;  but  I  may  remind  you,  that 
rach  legislation  is  just  what  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  course  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  pursued.  Mr.  NichoUs  was 
directed  to  frame  a  system  of  poor  laws 
for  Ireland ;  his  commission  extended  in 
fact  no  further  than  to  adapt  the  English 
adminutration  uf  poor  laws  to  Ireland. 
He  has  executed  his  commission,  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  he  has  produced  a 
plan  utterly  and  miserably  inefficient  as  a 
measure  of  relief,  and  just  as  foreign  to 
the  real  character  and  causes  of  destitution 
io  Ireland,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  measure 
to  be.  And  this  just  because  the  plan 
was  not  the  result  of  a  patient  and  calm 


the  most  sanguine  can  venture  to 
say  that  it  has  been  even  partially  suc- 
cessful, its  very  adoption  in  England  is 
assumed  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
must  be  good  for  Ireland  ;  a  country 
which,  with  all  its  evils,  has  never  yet 
been  afflicted  with  what  all  men  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  curse  of  the  absurd  sys- 
tem of  English  poor  laws  ;  and  which 
this  same  remedial  measure, so  earnestly 
pressed  upon  our  adoption  by  the  sage 
and  benevolent  Mr.  Nicholls,  has  a 
tendency  to  introduce  into  the  one 
country,  even  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
expel  them  from  the  other.  The  say- 
ing of  Swift,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  therefore,  an  inadeauate  representa- 
tion of  the  frantic  absurdity  of  the 
course  which  has  been  actually  pursued. 
It  would  more  truly  describe  the  spirit 
of  this  enactment,  if  we  said  that  what 
was  intended  as  a  thoeinghom  to  the 


investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  people  of  England,  was  made   to  an 
the  existing  distress,  but  was  produced  to  swer  for  shoes  to  the  people  of   Ire- 
meet  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  house  lund. 

and  the  ministry  for  a  plan."  The  following  citntion  from  a  little 

It  is  melancholy  that  the  interests  of  pamphlet*  which  has  been  put  into  our 

a  great  empire  should  thus  be  at  the  jands,  will  serve  to  show  the  monstrous 

mercy  of  sciolism  and  incapacity  ;  and  folly  ot  legislatn.g  on  this  subject  for 

^          '         •      .  .   «    ."^ ..    "        ..  the  one  country  as  though  It  were  iden- 
tical in  character  and  circumstances  ^ith 


that  our  rulers  should  feel  it  actually 
incumbent  upon  them  to  legislate  upon 
clamorous  requisition  or  crude  and  hasty 
views,  respecting  matters  in  which  the 
interests  of  millions  are  involved,  and 
by  which  the  condition  of  unborn 
generations  may  be  determined.  •*  I 
never,"  says  Swift,  "knew  what  the 
EugUsh  beggars  did  witi)  their  cast-off 
clothes,  until  I  came  to  Ireland.*'  No- 
thing can  better  illustrate  the  manner 
io  which  we  are  at  present  treated  by 
the  commissioners  of  poor  laws.  In 
England  the  system  has  been  felt  to  be 
a  crying  evil.  It  has  constituted  a 
burrowing  ulcer,  by  which  both  the 
morals  and  the  property  of  the  country 
have  been  undermined.  We  should,  per- 
haps, rather  confine  ourselves  to  the 
abuse  of  the  law,  which  was,  until  of 
late,  in  operation,  and  by  which  what 
may  be  called  makngermg  pauperism 
was  created^  to  an  extent  that  was  per- 
fectly alarming.     Well  ;  an   effort   is 

made it  may  be  a  clumpy  and  a  harsh 

and  an  imperfect  effort,  to  get  rid  of 
this  great  evil,  by  rendering  the  right 
of  the  English  pauper  to  parish  relief 
10  worthle:^  that  it  would  only  be  en- 
forced in  cases  of  extreme  and  n<»pelest 
forthwith,    before 


the  other : 

<*  The  English  system,  as  it  existed  till 
within  these  three  years,  may  be  briefly 
thus  described.  A  right  was  given  to 
every  pauper,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  his  poverty,  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
parish.  The  parish  authorities  were  em- 
powered to  set  him  to  work  if  he  were 
able  to  work  ;  but  if  they  could  not  find 
work  for  him,  they  were  obliged  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  lodge  him  without  working. 
The  all-important  distinction  between 
those  kinds  of  distress  which  cannot  or 
will  not  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining relief,  and  those  kinds  of  distress 
which  may  be  assumed,  and  which  the 
administration  of  relief  is  calculated  to 
increase,  namely,  those  which  arise  from 
improvidency  and  disinclination  to  labour, 
was  utterly  disreirarded.  A  man  might 
present  himself  to  the  overseers  and  assert 
that  he  could  not  get  work,  or  could  not 
earn  sufficiently  by  his  work  to  snpport 
himself  and  family  comfortably,  and  might 
demand  relief  from  the  parish.  If  the 
overseers  should  offer  him  work  and  wages 
for  it,  he  might  further  say  that  he  had 
a  bad  head-acne,  a  pain  in  his  back,  or  a 
weakness  in  his  limbs,  or  a  « whoreson 
tingling*  at  his  fingers-ends,  which  disa- 


destitution.      And, 

the  experiment   has  been  tried,  before 

•  ••  Strictures  on  the  proposed  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  as  recommended  in  the  Re- 
P^of  George  NichoUs,   Esq."     London,   Ridgway  and  Sons,  Picadilly,  1837. 
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Ued  him  from  workiogf,  and  therefore 
that  he  roust  he  provided  for  hy  the  parish. 
And  thus  the  most  idle,  worthless,  and 
profligate  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  with  those  who  were  in  dis- 
tress by  the  visitation  of  God — the  blind, 
the  lama,  the  insane,  or  the  bereaved 
widow  and  her  fatherless  children. 

«*  *  The  Entrlish  poor  law,*  says  Mr. 
Nicholls,  paj^e  14,  *  rt'cngmzes  destitution 
alone  as  the  ground  of  relief.* 

*«  The  effects  of  a  system  so  utterly  reck- 
less might  easily  have  been  anticipated. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  labouring 
poor  were  seduced  by  it  from  their  indus- 
trious habits  to  cast  themselves  upon  this 
ample  provision  for  their  maintenance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  commodious  than 
to  have  power  secured  to  them  by  law  to 
be  fed  upon  the  property  or  the  earn- 
kis^s  of  their  industrious  neighbours,  instead 
of  being  industrious  themselves.  Even 
»t  the  present  moment,  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  the  poor  law  amendment 
act,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
Eniflish  commissioners,  that  one-eleventh 
of  the  population  of  Englaud,  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  is  pauperised  by  it. 
And  the  result,  in  point  of  expenditure, 
has  been,  that  in  one  year  upwards  of 
£7,000,000  were  squandered  in  this  mad 
attempt  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  irrevocably  determine  that 
want  and  misery  shnll  be  the  consequence 
of  idleness  and  profligacy. 

««  But  this  enormous  expenditure  formed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  system.  All  private  charity  was 
hlasted  and  withered  by  it;  all  those  feel- 
ings of  kindness  that  arise  between  those 
who  give  freely  of  their  abundance,  and 
those  who  receive  thankfully,  were  su- 
perseded by  exactions  grudgingly  paid, 
and  the  clamorous  demands,  not  for  relief, 
but  for  comfortable  subsistence,  yielded 
to  as  a  traveller  yields  his  purse  to  a  high- 
wayman. A  man  who,  in  the  exercise  ot 
compassion  for  the  distressed,  opened  his 
heart  and  his  hand  liberally,  was  laughed 
at  as  a  fool,  who  was  unnecessarily  reliev- 
Insr  his  rich  niggardly  neighbours  from 
contributing  their  share  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  paupers.*  The  wretched  persons 
who  were  seduced  from  their  industry  by 
the  deceitful  offer  of  relief  were  utterly 
ruined  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Families 
were  broken  up— fathers  became  careless 
about  providing  for  their  children,  because 
the  parish  was  bound  to  provide  for  them 
— children  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  parents,  because  they 
might  apply  to  the  parish — nay,  daughters 
were  found  refusing  to  attend  the  sick 


beds  of  thair  own  mothers,  unloss  iha 
parish  should  remaoerate  them  for  thair 
troablew  Husbands  traded  upon  the  in- 
famy of  their  own  wives,  by  daimiog 
parish  relief  for  their  illegitimate  childreo. 
Fathers  scrupled  not  to  profit  by  the 
prostitution  of  their  daughters,  becanaa 
the  parish  then  became  bound  to  provide 
for  them  and  their  bastards.  In  short,  a 
thoroughly  pauperiied  district  of  Cngland 
presented  as  frightful  an  exhibition  of 
moral  deformity  as  the  imagination  of 
Crabbe  himself  could  embody  in  laogoage. 

"  But  we  shall  be  told  that  all  this  was 
indeed  true  of  the  old  poor  law,  bat  thai 
these  evils  have  all  been  removed  by  the 
new  poor  law  bill,  and  that  it  is  the  new 
system,  and  not  the  old  one,  which  it  n 
proposed  should  be  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  attend 
to  the  nature  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  introduced  by  the  late  act  of 
the  legislature.  These  amount  simply  to 
this,  that  the  manajfetis  of  the  poor  fund 
are  now  empowered  to  offer  to  all  appli- 
cants for  relief  the  alternative  of  goinf 
into  a  workhouse  or  receiving  nothinf ; 
and  they  are  not  only  empowered  to  do 
so,  but  a  central  board  is  established,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  wh«U 
kingdom  uuder  that  regulation.  Theeo 
workhouses  are  purposely  rendered  ao 
irksome,  that  able-boidied  persons  will  ra- 
ther betake  theoMelves  to  labour  thau 
enter  them,  or  remain  in  them.  They 
are  thus  employed  as  a  test  of  destitution. 
<  The  governing  principle  of  the  work- 
house system  is  this,*  says  Mr.  Nicholls, 
page  Id,  *  that  the  support  which  b  af- 
forded at  the  public  charge  in  the  work- 
house shall  be,  on  the  wliole,  less  desim- 
ble  than  the  support  to  be  obtained  by 
independent  exertion.  The  inmates  of 
an  English  workhouse  are  as  well  clothed* 
and  generally  better  lodged,  and  better 
fed,  than  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
his  family  ;  yet  the  irhiommett  of  the 
labour,  discipline,  and  oonflneroeot,  and 
the  privation  of  certain  enjoyments  which 
the  independent  labourer  possessea,  pro- 
duce such  disinclination  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  that  experience  warrants  tlie 
fullest  assurance,  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  necessity — of  that  necessity  whicli 
the  law  contemplates  as  the  ground  of 
affording  relief,  will  induce  the  able- 
bodied  labourers  to  seek  refuge  thMlrein.*  ** 

Now  granting,  for.  argument  saktf, 
that  this  amendment  may  correct  the 
evils  of  a  bad  system  in  one  country^ 
why  should  it  therefore  be  presumed, 
and   that,  anttnor  to  all  experience  of 

♦  See  EvlU  of  the  State  .if  Ireland,  their  causes  and  their  remedy— a  Poor  l-#aw, 
by  Julku  Hevans,  pagu  144. 
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it!  eflieac7,  to  be  capable  of  removing 
evils  which  have  no  connection  with  any 
•uch  system  in  the  other  ?  And  it  is 
thus  that  our  Whig-radical  governfiieut 
propose  to  do  "justice  to  Ireland  I*^ 

We  are.  ourselves,  not  ptrrsuaded 
tlist  the  poor  inquiry  commission  hat 
furnished  any  such  data  respecting  Irish 
statistics,  as  might,  in  themselves,  be  a 
secure  foundation  for  any  remedial  mea- 
sures  of  a  permanent  nature,  which 
may  be  intended  for  the  irood  of  the 
people.  But,  a  vast  deal  of  inh>rmation 
it  has  supplied,  which  the  enlightened 
politician  will  find  highly  useful ;  nor  is 
this  our  opinion  in  the  least  disturbed 
becau-e  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  self-suffi- 
ciency, has  thou.rht  fit  to  set  at  nou»;ht 
the  result  of  thrir  enquiry.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Professor  Butt,  in 
bis  letter  to  Lord  Morpeth,  well  ob- 
serves : 

"  Now,  my  lord,  it  is  quite  one  thing 
to  reject  an  opinion,  and  quite  another  to 
4itreJB:ard  the  statement  of  a  fact  Mr. 
NicboiU  may  or  may  not  have  been  cor- 
rect in  disreffarding  the  inferences  which 
the  commissioners  themselves  drew  from 
the  mats  of  evidence  they  collected,  but 
certainly  he  must  have  reasons  which  do 
Dot  appear  on  the  face  of  bis  report- 
reasons,  too,  of  which  the  most  remote 
hint  has  not  been  given — to  warrant  him 
io  throwing  aside  altogether  the  testimony 
borne  by  them  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  and  framing  a  plan  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  information  they 
had  collected  as  to  the  nature,  the  extent, 
aoJ  the  probable  causes  of  destitution. 

*«  Nor  does  it  appear,  in  rejecting  tha 
4sta  famished  to  him  by  the  labours  of 
the  coromissiooers,  what  information  he 
has  substituted  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
plan.  It  is  quite  idle  to  suppose,  that  in 
a  hurried  circuit  through  some  of  the 
towns  of  Ireland,  he  could  personally 
oiitain  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  would  enable  him  to  supersede  the 
information  furnished  by  the  commission. 
Indeed,  upon  the  most  essential  point — 
the  extent  of  distress— >he  has  no  more 
accurate  notion  than  what  be  derives  from 
a  va>!ae  analogy  between  Ireland  and 
tome  counties  in  England,  which  he  terms 
'  among  the  most  highly  pauperized  ;* 
fironi  which  he  in  fere,  tliat  *  a'orkhouse 
accommodation  may  occasionally  be  re- 
quu-ed  for  80,000  persons,*  being  one  per 
cent,  on  the  population ;  and  this  vague 
analogy — an  analogy  which  every  inhabi- 
tant of  Ireland  knows  to  be  completely 
deceptive— -is  all  that  he  puts  io  place  of 
the  proofs  offered  by  the  commissioners, 
that  *  there  are  out  of  work  and  in  dis- 
trett,  during    thirty   weeks  in  the  year, 


nntl4»ssthan  585,000  persons,  which,  with 
those  depending  on  them,  will  make  a 
total  of  2,385,000  persons  requiring  sup- 
port for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year.* 

'•  Mr.  Nicholla's  grand  and  fatal  mistake 
is  this — he  started  on  the  assumption  thai 
he  must  deal  with  destitution  in  Ireland 
as  if  it  were  the  accident  of  individuals, 
instead  of  considering  it  as  the  essential 
and  general  condition  of  a  class.  It  is 
this  which  has  led  him  to  propose,  as  a 
reme<lial  measure,  workhouses  where  one 
out  of  every  100  of  the  populatitm  might 
occasionally  be  relieved;  instead  of  sug- 
gesting some  measure  by  which  we  might 
endeavour  to  find  sufficient  food  for  one- 
third  of  the  population  who  have  not 
enough  to  eat. 

<*  No  two  objects  can  be  more  perfectly 
distinct,  than  a  provision  for  those  who 
may  occasionally  fall  into  want,  through 
any  of  those  contingencies,  to  which,  even 
in  the  most  prosperous  countries,  all 
classes  are  liable,  and  an  attempt  generally 
to  raise  above  penury  the  condition  of  a 
great  mas^s  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  different  thinir  whether 
we  have  to  deal  with  destitution  as  the 
exception,  or,  unfortunately,  are  com- 
pelled to  consider  it  as  the  general  rule. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  poor  inquiry  commission,  if  it  prove 
any  thing,  proves  this,  that  generally 
throughout  whole  districts  of  Ireland, 
penury,  and  almost  starvation,  are  the 
general  condition  of  those  classes  who  are 
called,  by  a  mockery  of  their  misery,  the 
labouring  classes — which  means  the  classes 
that  are  willing  to  labour,  and  can  get  no 
employment :  it  proves  that  the  labourer 
cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  hie 
industry,  procure  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and  hie  family  throughout  the 
year ;  that  he  can  make  no  attempt  to 
supply  them  with  comforts,  since  be  has 
not  even  wherewithal  to  supply  them 
with  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries ;  and  that 
the  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  a 
hideous  and  appalling  mass  of  misery  and 
destitution,  amid  which  human  beings,  da- 
graded  by  wretchedness  to  almost  the 
scale  of  savage  life,  barely  drag  out  a  pre- 
carious existencean  hovels  that  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  shelter  them  from  the  rains  and 
winds  of  heaven." 

Such  is  truly  the  nature  of  the  ca§e 
to  be  relieved,  and  nothing  more  can 
be  necessary  to  show  the  rank  empyri- 
cism  of  the  present  political  projector. 
But  if  any  thing  further  were  necessary, 
it  has  been  admirably  done,  in  two  or 
three  sentences,  by  the  writer  of  ••  The 
Strictures.**  The  mode  in  which  tlie 
sapient  Mr.  Nicholls  considered  the 
suDJect  was  this  :  first,  to  inquire  whe- 
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ther  the  workhotise  system  could  be 
e8ta)>lislie(i  in  Ireiauti,  and  if  it  could, 
whether  it  miirht  be  relied  on  as  a  test 
of  destitutitin  ;  and  secondly,  whether 
means  exist,  generally  or  partially,  of 
forming  unions  and  creating  such  local 
marhinery  for  th»^ir  government,  as  h:is 
been  established  in  tlie  English  unions, 
under  the   poor  law   amendment  act. 

«<  But  this,"  observes  the  writer  of  the 
Strictures,  «*  is  precisely  as  if  a  Sangrado, 
practised  in  bleeding  and  blistering  and 
nothing  else,  on  visiting  a  patieut,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  ascertuin  the  nature 
and  causes  of  his  disease,  that  he  might 
prescribe  accordingly,  should  limit  his 
inquiry  to  these  two  points — 

•*  I.  Whether  the  patient  would  submit 
to  bleeding  and  blistering,  no  matter  what 
the  disease  might  be  ;  and, 

«•  11.  Whether  any  person  could  be 
found  to  bleed  and  blister  him,  when  San- 
grade  himself  was  absent.'* 

The  subject,  however,  is  far  too 
serious  even  for  the  enlightened  8i)or- 
tiveness  by  which  the  nostrum  of  this 
state  quack  is  thus  exposed.  The  fol- 
lowing indignant  and  eloquent  passage, 
from  the  professor's  pamphlet,  is  more 
in  acconlance  with  the  ((eclinjr  which 
we  entertain,  and  well  calculated  to 
suggest  grave  reflections  :— 

**  But  I  do  not  wi^4h  now  to  pursue  these 
considerations.  My  object  has  been 
simply  to  contrast  this  paltry  bill  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  with  the  state  of  things  for 
which  it  is  offered  as  a  remedy.  It  does 
not  touch  upon  the  evils  of  Ireland, — 
or  if  it  touch  upon  them,  it  is  only  to  ag- 
gravate them.  How  much  more  food 
will  it  cause  to  be  in  the  country  ?  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  test  of  its  real  utility, 
ir  it  leaves  the  entire  quantity  of  food 
which  is  allotted  to  the  consumption  of 
the  Irish  people  the  same  as  before, 
while  it  takes  nothing  from  the  number 
of  the  mouths  that  are  to  eat  of  it,  it  can- 
not well  increase  the  average  share  that 
falls  to  each.  Literally,  we  ask  for 
bread,  and  you  give  us  a  stone :  we  want 
an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  eatables  in 
the  country,  and  you  build  workhouses. 

**  Why,  my  Lord,  I  ask  again,  has  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  been  held 
as  nought  ?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  ask 
why  Mr.  Nicholls  has  disregarded  every 
opinion  they  have  given ;  but  surely  it 
is  worth  while  to  know  why  all  the  clear 
and  laboriously  collated  evidence  they 
have  offered  is  contemptuously  and  scorn- 
fully laid  aside.  If  that  evidence  be  cor- 
rect, this  bill  is  an  unparalleled  delusion. 
The  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  cost 
much ;  it  has  been  a  dram  upon  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  three  years  :    there  is 


no  one  to  complain  of  this  application 
of  money,  if  it  were  attended  with  any 
practical  good  to  the  poor  of  Ireland ; 
but  there  are  very  many  who  would 
think  it  a  very  misplaced  outlay,  if  all  we 
purchase  with  it  is  such  a  bill  as  this. 
Perhaps  there  is  but  one  instance  on  re- 
cord of  an  equally  lavish  expenditnre 
with  an  equally  silly  result — <*  We  threw 
our  gold  in  the  fire,"  said  the  children  of 
Israel,  <'  and  there  came  out  this  calf." 

*<The  relief  you  offer  b  a  mockery,  whe- 
ther we  are  to  consider  its  kind  or  its  ex- 
tent You  take  80,000  out  of  2,500,000 ; 
you  confine  them  in  workhouses,  where 
it  is  your  avowed  policy  to  make  their 
lives  as  uncomfortable  as  you  can ;  yoa 
adopt  hII  the  regulations  of  your  English 
prison-houses ;  tor  you  have  revived  the 
language  of  the  ancients — like  the 
Romans,  we  shall  want  but  one  word  to 
express  a  workhouse  and  a  dungeon.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Nicholls  is  in 
error  when  he  tells  you  that  theste  provi- 
sions are  suited  to  the  Irish  poor.  Ood 
forbid  tliey  wttre  !  No  ;  whatever  be 
their  fiiults  or  their  crimes,  the  Irish  are 
a  people  of  generous  susceptibilities  and 
of  warm  affections.  There  is  no'natiou 
under  heaven  among  whom  the  ties  of 
home  are  stronger — ^by  whom  the  sacred- 
ness  of  domestic  endearments  is  more  re- 
verenced. They  will  not  understand  the 
philosophy  by  which  you  separate  fami- 
lies; they  will  not  be  thankful  for  the 
relief  which  is  doled  out  reluctantly  and 
with  rigour.  They  will  regard  your 
workhouses  as  only  a  specious  contrivance 
for  immuring  them  in  prisons  without 
compelling  them  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  a  crime. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  very  unphilosophical 
and  very  unfashionable  to  talk  thus  of  the 
feelings  of  the  poor.  The  cold  sneer  of 
a  heartless  philosophy  may  be  directed 
against  the  person  who  believes  that  sen- 
timents such  as  these  should  have  their 
place  in  the  calculations  of  the  politician. 
But  that  frigid  philosophy  has  not  yet 
chilled,  in  its  cold  shadow,  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  peasant;  he  loves  his  home  although 
it  be  a  hovel ;  he  has  no  fireside  to  love  ; 
but  even  in  poverty  and  destitution,  his 
attachment  to  those  who  should  smile  on 
his  tireside  lives  with  a  depth  and  tender- 
ness that  many  of  those  that  are  at  ease 
might  envy.  The  charities  of  home  still 
glow  in  that  atmosphere  of  poverty  in 
which  you  might  imagine  they  would  die ; 
they  cheer  him  even  in  his  hopeless  mi- 
sery; they  almost  beautify  his  destitu- 
tion. Do  not  call  this  declamation. 
Take  your  opinion  of  the  people,  not  from 
the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Nicholls — he,  or 
I,  or  any  man,  may  assume,  the  more 
grouadlessly,  perhaps,  the  Ttioie  .conti- 
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dentty— but  from  the  evideoce  yuur  own 
Commission  has  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  the  peasantry  themselves.  Be- 
liere  me,  you  know  nothin^r  of  the  Irish 
peasant  if  you  expect  him  to  hail  as  a  boon 
the  s3rstem  which,while  it  gives  him  relief, 
tells  him,  iu  its  harshness,  that  the  feel- 
ini^  of  natural  affection  are  luxuries  in 
which  only  the  rich  can  be  permitted  to 
indulge.** 

We  have  already  encroached  so 
larsrely  u)M»n  the  space  which  we  can 
at  present  afiV>rd  to  devote  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  must  omit  any  formal  no- 
lice  of  a  work  by  Mr.  Revans,  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  employed  as  se- 
cretary to  the  poor  law  commissioners, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  und  who 
deems  himself  qu.ilified,  from  his  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  to  pronounce  a  more  satis- 
factory judgment  upon  this  important 
question,  than  has  been  arrived  at  by 
his  masters.  This  has  naturally  pro- 
voked the  inditruation  of  the  writer  of 
the  *•  Strictures,**  who  seems  to  feel  a 
paternal  84)licitude  about  the  report ; 
and  the  terms  are  nut  measured  in 
which  he  chastises  the  presumption  of 
the  sub-oificial,  who  has,  in  his  opinion, 
so  audaciously  put  in  his  reply  to 
the  declaration  of  his  superiors.  As  a 
calculator,  he  has  been  proved  to  be 
puzzled  and  mistaken  ;  but  nevertheless 
hi«  statements  satisfy  us,  that  the  pro- 
C4^eding^  of  the  commissioners  were 
not  such  as  entitled  them  to  come  to  a 
coi!cliision,  that  should  be  final  and  de- 
cisive. I^he  following,  Mr.  Kevans  tells 
us,  is  the  way  in  which  the  only  evi- 
dence existing  as  to  the  number  of  va- 
grants in  Ireland  was  collected. 

**The  Assistant  Commissioners  held 
a  court  of  inquiry,  at  perhaps  every  fif- 
teen miles  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  or  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  or  be- 
tween any  other  two  places:  at  each 
place  the  witnesses  inform  them  that  100 
vagrants  pass  through  during  the  week. 
Supposing  the  distance  between  any  two 
places  to  be  150  miles,  the  number  of 
places  of  inquiry  will  be  10.  and  multi- 
plied by  100,  the  numl»er  of  VRgrHiits  at 
eurh  place  wdl  give  1,000  persons  always 
wandering  upon  the  150  miles  of  road. 
But  this  calculatiori  is  erroneous,  for  the 
same  100  pass  through  every  town  in  the 
tame  week,  and  therefore  the  whole  num- 
ber of  vagmnU  is  not  1,000,  but  100.  If 
the  2,.300,000  is  in  like  manner  divided 
by  10,  ii  will  give  230,000,  which  per- 
hap«  may  not  be  a  very  great  exaggera- 
tioo.'* 

Of  this  statement,  which,  couiins:  as 


it  does,  from  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners, mn<%t  be  supposed  to  have 
something  like  fact  to  rest  upon,  the 
author  of  the  "  Strictures  **  contents 
himself  with  the  foll(»wing  hypothetic 
refutation  : 

•<  If  at  10  places,  15  miles  distant,  10 
beggars  pass  through  each  of  the  stations 
every  day,  Mr.  Revans  would  have  us 
infer  that  there  are  but  10  begirars  in  all, 
because  they  all  pass  through  the  same 
stations.  He  totally  forgets  that  at  the 
very  time  when  10  are  passing  through 
one  station,  10  are  passing  through  each 
of  the  other  stations,  and  to  effect  this 
there  must  be  not  10  but  100  beggars. 

Again,  the  data  upon  which  Mr.  Re- 
vans proposes  to  divide  the  ouml>er  by  10, 
and  not  by  4,  or  by  12,  or  20,  or  any 
other  number,  are  his  own  supposition  of 
10  stations  in  150  miles  ?  Had  he,  for 
example,  taken  the  distance  of  Belfast, 
which  he  mentions,  instead  of  Cork,  he 
would  have  divided  the  2,800,000,  not  by 
10,  but  by  6  or  7.  And  he  might  as  well 
have  taken  a  distance  containing  2  or  4, 
or  12,  or  any  other  number  of  stations, 
and  divided  accordingly.*' 

Now,  it  would  be  very  ea«»y  to  have 
stated,  if  such  were  the  truth,  that  the 
Courts  of  enquiry  were  so  held  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  mistake 
into  which  Mr.  Revans  observes  the 
commissioners  had  fallen.  But  this  is 
not  done,  and,  us  we  can  only  infer,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done.  Our  conclu- 
sion therefore  is,  that,  however  incompe- 
tent Mr.  Revans  may  be  as  a  commenta- 
tor, he  has  established  a  ground  of  suspi- 
cion against  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
missioners which  the  adroitness  of  their 
vindicator  has  not  disproved,  although 
he  has  imdoubtedly  succeeded  iu  show- 
ing, that  experience,  such  as  his,  with- 
out wisdom  to  digest  it,  but  poorly 
qualifies  him  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

Now,  should  not  this  teach  us  the 
wi>dom  of  a  siuipler  and  a  more  effica- 
cious process,  a  process,  too,  implying 
almost  no  expense,  for  ascertaining  and 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and 
which  was  suggested  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  publication.  It  will  be 
found  in  our  review  of  the  Irish  tour 
of  Mr.  Ingli«,  (we  cannot  now  stop  to 
ascertain  the  precise  volume  or  the 
precise  page,J  and  was  simply,  as  fol- 
lows:— By  the  fever  act,  parish  vi-s- 
tries  are  empowered,  at  present,  to  as- 
sess for  wine  and  food  ;  it  beinjf  |>ro- 
perly  conceived  that  these  may  be  prt" 
ventives  of  disease,  and  prevention 
being  atways  better  than  cure.  Well, 
distress  exists  to  a  grievous  *^''^«l'k»Q[p 
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and  we  wouM  simply  enlarge  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  and  the  same  powers 
which  were  conferred  upon  the  vestry 
in  cases  of  disease,  we  would  confer  in 
cases  of  destitution.  Thus,  there 
would  always  exist  a  resource,  in  the 
event  of  any  aflQicting  ernerj^ency ; 
and  that  resource  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  tho^e  by  whom  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  abused.  The  vestry 
appoints  a  committee  by  whom  cases  of 
distress  are  looked  after  and  examined. 
Upon  their  recommendation  relief  is 
either  extended  or  withheld.  Their 
local  knowledge  must  be  of  great  avail 
in  enabling  them  to  discriminate  real 
sutferers  from  impostors  ;  and  the  mis- 
take with  which  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Revana,  charges  the  commissioners, 
could  not,  by  possibility,  be  committed, 
of  counting  tne  same  begirars  twice  in 
their  transit  throuijh  different  stajres  of 
their  proi^ress.  It  would,  also,  enable 
them  to  apportion,  accurately,  not  only 
the  degree,  but  the  kind  of  relief  that 
might  be  afforded,  and  to  make  it,  ac* 
cording  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  sufferers,  something  approaching 
to  a  punishment  in  one  case,  and  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  reward  in 
another.  The  drunkard,  the  idler,  the 
profligate,  the  nocturnal  disturber, 
should  not,  surely,  be  considered  in  the 
same  light,  or  put  upon  the  same  level, 
with  the  worthy  and  industrious  man, 
whose  bread  failed  him  only  because  of 
some  calamity  which  could  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  prevented.  A  parish 
vestry,  consisting  of  respectable  hous^ 
holders,  would  be  able  to  look  into 
these  things  ;  and  no  small  experience 
of  our  countrymen  in  that  capacity, 
has  abundantly  satisfied  us,  that  a 
prompt  and  efiicacious  system  of  relief 
might,  in  that  way,  be  established,  in 
which  local  and  even  personal  know- 
ledge would  guide  and  regulate  gene- 
ral humanity.  But  this,  we  admit, 
would  not  augment  Whig  patronage, 
by  givintr  rise  to  a  travelling  commis- 
sion, the  members  of  which  are  largely 
salaried  at  the  public  expense  ;  neither 
would  it  answer  the  ends  of  tho^e  who 
have  a  secret  desire  to  make  the  very 
process  hy  which  poor  faws  arc  sought 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  England,  the  means 
of  introducing  them  into  Ire  fond/  It 
would  simply  relieve  existing  distress, 
and  that,  in  such  a  way,  as  would  enable 
those  by  whom  the  relief  was  given,  to 
distinguish  between  the  rule  and  the 
exception  : — we  do  not  mean  by  the 
exception,  that  any  should  be  excepted 
from  relief,  by  whom  it  was,  in  reality 


required  ;  but  only,  that  the  manner  of 
giving  it  should  bo  such  as  to  mark  th« 
sense  of  the  committee  as  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  case,  and  operate,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  way  of  preventioa. 

We  are  told  of  districts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  periodically  visited  by 
famine,  and  where,  upon  an  average, 
the  peasantry  are,  for  thirty  weeks  in 
the  year,  without  employment  Now 
this  can  only  arise  from  a  distempered 
state  of  society,  which  no  sane  indivi- 
dual can  seriously  maintain  could  ever 
be  remedied  by  a  poor  law.  A  poor 
law  upon  the  principle  of  that  in  Eng- 
land, would  nourish  rather  than  correct 
the  evil.  If  hands  exist,  at  present,  in 
those  districts,  in  greater  abundance 
than  they  can  be  employed,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  existence  can 
scarcely  be  maintained,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  would  not  exist  the  V ss,  if  a 
compulsory  provision  was  made  for 
their  gratuitous  subsistence  ;  and  that, 
in  such  a  case,  they  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  multiply,  until  they  spread  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  provision, 
whatever  it  was,  and  which,  if  it  would 
keep  pace  with  them,  must  be  con- 
stantly increased,  until  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  productive  industry  were 
ompletely  exhausted,  is  this  a  course 
of  procedure  which  a  wi^e  and  bene- 
volent man  would  recommend,  or  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  bya  provident  states- 
man ?  We  think  not.  We  think  that 
a  particular  case  of  that  kind  requires 
a  particular  remedy  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature,  in  applying  such 
a  remedy,  ought  to  be,  rather  to  bring 
that  part  of  the  country  into  the  con- 
dition of  those  parts  where  such  ex- 
traordinary casualties  do  not  and  can* 
not  occur,*  than  adopt  a  process  which 
must  have  a  directly  contrary  effect, 
and  serve  to  bring  other  m»re  prospe- 
rous parts  of  the  country  into  a  stat^ 
of  poverty  and  destitution.  But  our 
wise  state  physicians  w«»uld  reverse  al! 
this.  They  would  remedy  all  our 
evils,  by  turning  the  healthy  parts  of 
the  country  into  the  same  connition  as 
the  diseased,  instead  of  converting  the 
diseased  into  the  same  condition  as  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of 
tlii<  subject  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  by  any  of  the  w-riters  to  whom 
we  have  reU^rred.  and  which  require* 
to  be  attentively  considered,  by  all 
who  would  arrive  at  sound  conclu- 
sions ;  and  that  is,  the  degree  in  «  hich 
the  patiperism  and  the  popery  of  Ire- 
land  are  connected   together   in   the 
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rHatiou  of  eaose  and  effect  We 
knuw  well  h^)W  blockheads  and  IcTellers 
will  eiclaim  against  the  introduction 
of  sach  a  topic.  We  can  admire,  also, 
the  good  taste  with  which  it  has  been 
|>retermitted  by  Professor  Butt,  who  is 
well  convinced  of  the  demuralizinic 
effects  of  popery,  and  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  contributes  to  what  may  be 
called  the  barbarizatitm  of  Ireland.  He 
may  have  apprehended  that  bis  admi- 
rable appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers  on  behalf  of  the  physical  dis- 
tresses of  his  forlorn  countrymen, 
would  have  been  less  effective,  had  be 
coufiled  it  with  a  topic  so  calculated  to 
agitate  and  enflame.  And  be  was 
right.  The  particular  object  which 
be  had  in  view,  required  not  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  matter  which  could 
scarcely,  by  any  dexterity,  be  treated 
of,  without  producing  exasperation. 
And  yei  it  is  as  certain  that  the  ques- 
tiou  of  an  Irish  poor  law  cannot  be 
wisely  argued  without  profoundly  con- 
sidering that  question,  as  it  is,  that  the 
phvsical  sufferings  of  the  people  can 
only  be  efficaciously  and  permanently 
relieved,  by  rabiiig  them  from  their 
state  of  moral  degradation. 

Perhaps,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe,  there  docs  not 
exist  a  race  of  men  with  nobler 
elements  of  natural  character  than 
the  Irish.  They  are  gentle,  ge- 
nerous, brave,  atfectiouate,  faithful 
hospitable,  and  grateful.  And  by 
nothing  is  the  woefully  perverting  in- 
fluence of  popery  more  deplorably 
manifested,  than  that  these  uoble  qua- 
lities are  often  converted  into  tiieir 
opposites,  by  a  system  which  has  set 
itself  in  baleful  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests of  society  and  the  influence  of 
the  gospel.  An  amiable  and  excellent 
woman,*  now  no  more,  once  observed 
to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  "  Well, 
I  really  believe,  wlien  the  Irish  are 
bad,  they  arc  the  very  worst  of  bad 
men,  U  ig  mo  unnatural  to  ihemj*  A 
beautiful  truth  I  arrived  at  by  the 
sure  short  cut  of  iiistiuct,  when  it 
might  be  passed  unnoticed  upon  the 
broad  highway  of  a  proud  philosophy! 
And  until  our  poor  people  become 
amenable  to  the  dictates  of  a  better 
creed,  it  is  (rur  omnion  that  human 
regulatloo  can  do  little  towards  their 
real  amelioration. 

To  surround  with  comforts  a  human 
being  who  has  a  constant  tendency  to 


lapse  into  filth  and  miserv,  would, 
really,  be  little  better  than  decorating 
a  dunghill.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  infipire  the  dispasittoa 
which  may  cause  comforts  to  be  de- 
sired ;  the  second,  to  enable  those 
who  are  thus  inspired  to  attain  them. 
Indeed,  if  the  first  object  were  accom- 
plished, almost  every  thing  desirabie 
would  be  done ;  because  the  cases 
would  be  very  rare  in  a'hich  iadivt* 
duals,  having  a  real  desire  to  better 
tlieir  condition,  would  be  left  unpro- 
vided. If  we  were  able  to  subtraoC 
from  the  amount  of  Irish  wretched- 
ness, all  that  arises  from  vice,  all  thai 
arises  from  idleness,  all  that  arises  from 
an  indoU'nt  acquiescence  in  a  state  of 
things  which,  in  more  civilized  Eng- 
land, would  not,  for  one  moment,  be 
patiently  endured,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  mountain  would  be  so  sensibly 
reduced,  that,  if  it  were  not  diminished 
to  a  mole-hill,  it  would,  at  least,  ap- 
pear not  to  be  that  enormous  and  un- 
manageable thine-  that  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  could  remove.  And  our 
complaint  against  most  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  an  Iri-^h 
poor  law,  is,  that  while  the  latter  of 
the  two  objects  above  alluded  to,  ia 
sedulously  sought  after,  the  first  is, 
either  ig:norantly  or  contemptuously 
disregarded.  Before  we  can  relieve 
Irish  misery  we  must  remove  the 
causes  of  Irish  misery  ;  and  tiMse 
causes  exist  not  only  in  tlie  circitn»- 
tiances  of  the  people,  but  in  the  people 
themselves.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  im- 
prove their  circumstances,  while  they 
themselves  continue  degraded ;  but, 
orM;c  remove  their  degradation,  and 
let  their  self-respect  be  increased,  and 
see  how  rapidly  their  circumstances 
will  improve,  and  how  little  they  will 
require  the  aid  of  legislation. 

But  once,  again,  we  would  earnestly 
impress  upon  our  readers,  that  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  has  as  yet 
been  done,  which  could  serve  as  a 
ground- work  for  any  srslem  of  poor 
laws,  having  for  its  object  the  lasting 
improvement  of  the  people.  The  re- 
port of  the  commissiooers,  Mr.  Revana 
discredits,  and  Mr.  NichoHs  sets  aside; 
and  there  exist  between  these  two 
gentlemen,  both  of  whom  agree  ia 
their  condemnation  of  the  report, 
opposition,  and  discrepancies  upon 
important  points,  which  sepaomte  them 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.     Take  the 


•  The  first  wife  of  Richard  Sbiel,  Esq. 
Rolls  in  Irelaad* 


M.  P.,  and  niece  to  the  late  Master  of  the 
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following,  which  we  extract  from  "  the 
Stricturet  :"— 

•<  Mr.  Nicholls  is  quite  certain  that 
relief  provided  for  80,000  persons  will 
be  amply  sufficient,  provided  it  be  in 
workhouses. 

•<  Mr.  Revans  thinks  it  will  be  pru- 
dent, at  least,  to  provide  relief  for 
800,000  persons. 

••  Mr.  Nicholls  estimates  the  expense 
of  mfuntaining  each  pauper  at  Is.  per 
week. 

**  Mr.  Re  vans  estimates  the  expense 
at  6d.  per  week. 

*<  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes  a  workhouse 
for  every  400  square  miles ;  the  work- 
hottsea  being  thus  at  the  distance  of  20 
nailes  from  one  another. 

«  Mr.  Bevans  takes  pains  to  prove  that 
20  miles  is  too  great  a  distance,  and  pro- 
poses a  workhouse  for  every  100  square 
miles,  being  at  the  distance  of  10  miles 
from  one  another. 

**  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes  that  each  of 
his  workhouses  shall  contain  800  people. 

«  Mr.  Re  vans  proposes  that  each  of  his 
workhouses  shall  contain  200. 

*<  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes  that  only  whole 
families  shall  be  received  into  the  work- 
house. 

<*  Mr.  Revans  proposes  that  men  alone 
be  received,  and  the  wives  and  children 
be  relieved  at  home. 

«<  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes  that  no  relief 
shall  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse. 

*<  Mr.  Revans  proposes  that  extern 
relief  shall  be  given,  not  only  to  the 
wives  and  childreu  of  the  labourers  who 


are  intern  panpert,  but  to  persona  •in- 
firm  through  age  or  accident* 

<*  Mr.  Nicholls  proposes  to  leave  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  his  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  receive  or  reject  applicants  for 
admission. 

<*  Mr.  Revans  proposes  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  shall  be  made  <  that  if  the 
master  of  any  asylum  shall  refuse  en- 
trance to  any  on  demanding  it.  or  eject 
any  one  who  complies  with  the  rules  of 
the  house,  that  he  shall  be  dismissed  his 
situation;  and  if  the  provision  is  local, 
that  every  parish  shall,  for  every  refusal 
to  adroit  a  claimant  into  the  house,  be 
liable  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  King.* 
This  is  securing  a  legal  right  to  the  poor 
for  relief  with  a  vengeance.*' 

We  now  conclude.  No  one  bat  a 
rash  man  would  counsel  any  legislative 
tampering  with  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  merely  upon  the  reqaisition, 
and  under  the  direction,  of  such  ad- 
visers. Her  condition  is  that  of  a 
man,  the  surface  of  whose  body  is 
covered  with  unsightly  ulcers,  more 
offensive  than  dangerous,  and  which 
nothing  more  than  a  wholesome,  con- 
stitutional regimen  it  necessary  to 
remove: — most  of  the  state  quacks  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  be 
acquainted,  would  fain  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  by  which,  indeed,  they 
might  succeed  in  removing  tlie  sores 
from  the  surface,  but  only  by  causing 
them  to  concentre  into  a  cancer.  May 
God  protect  us  from  such  advisers. 
Amen.  Amen. 


GREEK  PASTORAL  POETRY. 


The  last  new  form  which  the  poetry 
of  Greece  assumed,  was  the  pasiural. 
Other  nations,  imitating  its  literature, 
have  produced,  at  the  same  period, 
varied  and  distinct  styles  of  verse,  yet 
uiodiHed  of  course  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  into  somewhat  of  the  sisterly  simi- 
lariiy  Ovid  attributes  to  the  nymphs. 


M«(!  divena  tamen,  quatom  deoet  eiM  toronun.'* 

But,  in  the  Greek  may  be  traced  a 
regular  series,  where  each  appearance 
arose  out  of  the  preceding.  The  fol- 
lowing we  believe  to  have  been  the 
order  of  development :  Homer,  "from 
whom,**  says  tlie  ancient  critic,  ^  as 
from  an  ever-springing  fountain,  rise 
all  the  other  streams  of  song** — Hesiod, 
imbued  with  much  of  the  Homeric 


spirit,^  and  at  the  same  time  giving  no 
faint  indication  of  the  elegiac  verse— 
•Elegy,  speaking  of  individual  feeling 
and  interests,  in  the  poetry  of  Tyr- 
ttieus  animating  the  warrior,  or  in  the 
sad  laments  of  Simonides,  weeping 
over  the  tomb — Pindar  and  the  lyrists^ 
a  more  condensed  form  of  the  prece- 
ding— the  drama,  originally  but  a  long 
ode — and,  finally,  the  pastoral  poets. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  strange 
that  a  style  of  verse  apparently  the 
most  simple  and  unartificial  of  all, 
should  be  the  last  discovered.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will,  we  think,  dis- 
sipate surprise.  In  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  society,  men,  wearied  with  the 
ever-recurring  round  of  frivolous  pur- 
suits and  amusements,  would  naturally 
seek  interest  and  eicitement  from  other 


See  an  article  on  Greek  Elegy  and  Epitaph, vol.  iz.  p.  407. 
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sources.  Their  a|>athjr  could  only  be 
awed  and  overpowered  by  intense  ap- 
penis  to  tlie  strongt^r  passions  of  our 
DAture,  or  soothed  and  attracted  by 
descriptions  of  a  state  of  lite  presenting 
a  marked  contrast  to  their  own. 
Hence  poetry  turned  to  contemplate 
nature,  as  she  mii^ht  be  supposed  to 
exiat  primitive  and  unsophisticated*  and 
imbued  with  the  refinement  of  the  a^^e, 
sought  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture,  without  coarseness  or  un- 
pleasin:^  minuteness. 

To  the  reader  who  may  be  didjiosed 
to  loi>k  on  these  views  as  mere  specu- 
lations, we  would  suggest  that  a  strong 
confirmation  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  past  and  present  state  of  our 
poetic  literature  ;  during  the  past  age 
fervid,  glowing,  and  impassioned 
poetry,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  po- 
pular, while  most  of  our  late  writers 
teem  disciples  in  that  school,  which 
unites  reflection  to  description,  and  in- 
terprets the  language  between  the 
heart  and  nature.  It  is  in  this  form 
alone  where  the  power  and  beauty  of 
nir«d  scenes  are  heightened  b^  the 
philosophy,  that  **  finds  tongues  m  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything,"  that  pastoral  can 
now  exist  and  please.  We  cannot 
leave  the  subject  without  adverting  to 
the  beautiful  models — **  Michael,"  the 
Female  Vagrant,  the  Brothers,  and 
many  of  the  tales  in  the  '*  Excursion," 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  furnished 
of  it. 

The  Greek  pastoral  poet  possessed 
a  source  of  interest,  in«lependent  of 
that  which  all  appeaJs  to  man's  innate 
and  instinctive  love  of  nature  must 
have,  in  the  beautiful  mythology  of  his 
country,  imparting,  as  it  did  to  his 
fictions,  almost  the  sanctity  and  mys- 
tery of  religion.  Fauns  and  nympns, 
beings  of  a  nature  superior  to  man's, 
circled  the  dweller  in  the  country  on 
every  side— their  voices  spi»ke  in 
every  rural  sound;  their  forms  gleamed 
from  every  thicket,  and  their  spelln 
stole  over  bb  heart  in  every  scene  of 
beauty  or  sublimity.  Conscious  that 
"millions'*  of  these  *' spiritual  crea- 
tures^ kept  watch  and  ward  around 
him,  he  would  tread  down  all  evil 
desires,  scorn  all  low  pursuits,  and 
seek,  by  pure  sentiments  and  deeds,  to 


become  worthy  of  their  society.  The 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
wa^  dignified  by  the  remembrance, 
that  these  beings  whom  it  was  now  his 
duty  and  his  pleasure  to  adore,  were 
once  men  engaged  in  the  same  pastoral 
avocations  as  himself.  In  the  glorious 
youth  of  the  world,  ere  care  or  dis- 
ease had  marred  its  perfect  harmony 
and  beauty,  they  had  passed  their  hap- 
py days  in  hopes  that  were  not  disap- 
pointed, love  that  feared  no  chansre, 
and  joy  that  knew  no  termination  but 
with  life  itself;  if  that  could  be  called 
termination  which  was  rather  the  birth 
of  a  more  blessed  existence  —  the 
herald  to  summon  to  yet  nobler  oflfices. 
Their  old  homes  were  still  haunted  by 
them— still  did  they  watch  over  the  for- 
tunes, and  guide  the  conduct  of  their 
successors  in  them  ;  for,  to  this  end, 
says  the  old  mythologic  poet,  were 
they  appointed. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  celestial  spec- 
tators of  earthly  scenes.  The  mighti- 
est of  the  gods  did  not  disdain  to  leave 
the  ever-verdant  bowers  of  Olympus, 
for  the  glades  of  Arcadia,  or  the  steep 
of  Etna.  The  Thunderer  himself  had 
laid  aside  his  terrors  to  woo  an  earthly 
maiden  ;  Diana  had  visited  Endvmiou 
amid  his  sheep,  and  Venus  foftowed 
the  fair  Adonis  through  the  dangers  of 
the  chase.  Beautiful  fables  I  shadow- 
ing forth  with  no  dim  and  indistinct 
type,  man's  quenchless  longing  after 
something  purer  and  loftier  than  earth 
can  give,  to  fill  the  heart — links  in  the 
golden  chain,  that,  binding  together 
earth  and  heaven,  still  amid  all  his 
darkness  and  wanderings  kept  the  old 
Pi^an  moored  to  an  eternal  world. 

The  most  interesting,  to  our  mind, 
of  the  old  pastorals,  are  those  founded 
on  the  ancient  mvthi— the  Hercules, 
Helen,  Castor  and  Pollux  of  Theocri- 
tus— the  runaway  Cupid  of  Moschus, 
and  the  Lament  for  Adonis  by  Bion. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  legend  seems 
in  every  age  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  poctK — it  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  trifles  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  poetry  by  Theocritus; 


Quinetiam  ritus  pastorum,  et  Pana  sonantem 
In  calamos,  Sicul&  memorat  tellure  crentus. 
Nee  tjfhu  syhettrf.  canit ;  per  que  horrida  motus 
RwaforU  duke$i  mutam  que  inducit  in  aunrn. 
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Ovid  hai  eelebmted  it,  though  not  Queen  are  devoted  to  it    We  pretent 

with  any  great  tuccess,  in  hit  Meta-  oar  readers  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 

niorphoses  ;  in  modern  times  it  has  at-  Chapman's  admirable  rersion  of  Bion% 

trected  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  poem, 
some  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  Faerie^ 

•«  Up  for  a  little !  kiss  me  back  again 

The  latest  ki8s-4>rief  as  itself  that  dies 

la  being  breathed,  uotil  I  fondly  drain 

The  last  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  greedywise 

Drink  it  into  my  core.     I  will  derise 

To  guard  it  as  Adoois— sioce  from  roe 

To  Acheron  roy  own  Adonis  flies, 

And  to  the  drear  dread  king :  but  I  roust  be 
A  goddess  still,  and  live,  nor  can  I  follow  thee. 

*•  And  thou,  Persephone !  my  spouse  receive 

Mightier  than  I,  since  to  thy  chamber  drear 

All  bloom  of  beauty  falls :  but  I  roust  griere 

Unceasingly.     I  have  a  jealous  fear 

Of  thee,  and  weep  for  him.     My  denrest  dear ! 

Art  dead  indeed  ?  away  my  love  did  fly 

£*en  as  a  dream.     At  home  my  widowed  cheer 

Keeps  the  loves  idle ;  with  thy  latest  sigh 
My  Cestus  perished  too ;  thou  rash  one  (  wbyi  oh  why, 

•*  (  Did*8t  hunt  ?  so  fair,  contend  with  monsters  grim  ?* 

Thus  Cypris  wailed ;  but  dead  Adonis  lies ; 

For  every  gout  of  blood  that  fell  from  him, 

8he  drops  a  tear ;  sweet  flowers  each  dew  suppUes^- 

Roees  his  blood,  her  tears  aaemonies. 

Cypris !  no  longer  in  the  thkkets  weep ; 

The  couch  is  furnished !  there  in  loving  guise 

Upon  thy  proper  bed,  that  odorous  heap» 
The  lovely  body  lies— how  lovely  !  as  in  sleep. 

'*  Come  !  in  those  softest  vestments  now  arrav  him. 

In  which  he  slept  the  live-long  night  with  thee ; 

And  in  the  golden  settle  gently  lay  him— 

A  sad  yet  lovely  sight ;  and  let  him  be 

High  heaped  with  flowers ;  tho*  withered  all  when  he 

Surceased.     With  esbences  him  sprinkle  o*er 

And  ointments ;  let  them  perish  utterly. 

Since  he,  who  was  thy  sweetest,  is  no  more. 
He  lies  in  purple ;  him  the  weeping  loves  deplore. 

**  Their  curls  are  shorn  :  one  breaks  his  bow :  another 

His  arrows  and  the  quiver ;  this  un»trings. 

And  takes  Adonis*  sandal  off :  his  brother 

In  golden  urn  the  fountain  water  brings : 

This  bathes  his  thighs .  that  fans  him  with  his  winga. 

The  loves,  "  alas  for  Cypris !"  weeping  say : 

Hymen  hath  quenched  his  torches :  shreds  and  flings 

The  marriage  wreath  away  :  and  for  the  lay. 
Of  love  is  only  heard  the  doleful  «  weal  away.** 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  lar,  above  all  himself  posaessed  of  **  the 

our  high  admiration  of  Mr/f  Chap-  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.**     He  haa 

man's  versions  of  the  Greek  Pastorals,  produced  the  best    version  that  haa 

A  diligent  student  of  the  old  roasters  been,  or,  we  would  say,  is  ever  likely 

of  English  song,  an  accomplished  echo-  to  be  presented  to  the  English  reader. 

*  Book  iii.  canto  1. 
f  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Done  into  English,  by  M.  J.  Chapman.  London. 
Fraser.     1836.  ^  t 
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While  the  preM  sends  forth  such  trans- 
lations as  this,  such  beautiful  sentiment 
and  criticism  as  Landor*s  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  we  do  not  fear,  even  in  this 
age  of  persiflage  and  flippancy,  that  the 
classical  spirit  can  ever  perish — a  spirit 
very  different  indeed  from  the  (to  use 
a  witty  phrase  of  Arbathnot's)  "  mise- 
rable haberdashcrv  of  points  and  par- 
ticles," which  has  but  too  often  usurped 
the  name.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  also  two  editions  of  classical 
authors,  by  members  of  our  own  Uni- 
versity, executed  in  the  true  spirit — 
Kennedy's  Homer,  and  Stanford's 
Plato.  Both  the  works  of  men  pos- 
sessed of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modern  literature,  sound  scholarship, 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence  than 
either,  refined  taste.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  likely  to  injure  the  minds 
of  boys,  than  the  wretched  compila- 
tions made  by  men  destitute  of  judg- 
ment or  refinement,  from  every  extra- 
vagant commentary,  which  a  German 
professor— driven  by  their  vicious  sys- 
tem of  fitting  the  professors  against 

each    other,    in   quest    of   novelty 

chooses  to  send  forth.     Colonel  Napier 
has  most  truly  said,  that,  though  the 
dullest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  Germans  are  the  most  wild  and  ex- 
travagant in  their  imaginations.     This 
extravagance  has  vitiated  their  classical 
learning  with  absurd  and  unfounded 
theories,  their  literature  with  an  over- 
stniined    effort  afler  originality,  and 
their  biblical  criticism  with  scepticism 
to  an  awful  degree.    As  the  Irish  press 
has  lately  aroused  itself  to  great  acti- 
vity in  t^is  department  of  literature,  we 
feel  our  readers  will  pardon  this  brief 
digression,  though  in  truth  we  do  not 
expect  any  benefit  to  flow  from  advice 
or  censure,  so  long  as  works  of  this  na- 
ture are  undertaken,  solely  as  a  book- 
seller^s  speculation,  in   haste  for  the 
market,  and  consequently  consisting 
only  of  Latin  commentaries  translated, 
a  few  extracts  from  Dawes  and  Viger, 
always  under  the  passages  noticed  and 

3 noted  by  those  writers,  which  the  stu- 
ent  could  easily  find  for  himself— 
alia  deinceps  hujus  notse,  qusa  sive 
contineas,  nihil  tacitam  conscientiam 
juvant :  sive  proferas  non  doctior  vide- 
beris,  sed  molestior.* 

To  return  from  commentators  to 
poets.  As  a  sequel  to  the  former  ex- 
tract, we  ahall  give  another,  which  will 
show  Mr.  Chapman's  power  in  a  diffe- 
rent style.     It  might  be  taken  for  one 


of  Ben  Jonson's  best  imitations  of  the 
Greek  Anthologists — 

THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

"  Cypris  when  she  saw  Adonis 
Cold  and  dead  as  any  stone  is. 
All  his  dark  hair  out  of  trim. 
And  his  fair  cheek  deadly  dim, 
Thither  charged  the  Loves  to  lead 
The  cruel  boar  that  did  the  deed. 
And  they,  swiftly  overflying 
All  the  wood  where  he  was  lying. 
Soon  the  hapless  creature  found. 
And  with  cords  securely  bound. 
One  the  captive  dragged  along. 
Holding  at  its  end  the  thong ; 
While  another  with  his  bow 
Struck  behind  and  made  him  go. 

Path  of  fear  they  made  him  tread 

Aphrodite  was  bis  dread. 

«  Him  the  goddess  thus  addrest : 
<  Of  all  beasts  thou  wickedest ! 
Thou  !  didst  thou  this  white  thigh  tear  ? 
Didst  thou  smite  my  husband  dear?' 
Fearfully,  then,  answered  he : 
'  Cypris  !  I  do  swear  to  thee 
By  thyself  and  husband  dear, 
By  the  very  bonds  I  wear. 
By  these  huntsmen,  never  I 
Meant  to  tear  thy  husband's  thigh ; 
Thinking  there  a  statue  stood. 
In  the  fever  of  my  blood, 
I  was  mad  a  kiss  to  press 
On  the  naked  loveliness ; 
But  my  long  tusk  pierced  the  boy : 
Punish  these,  and  these  destroy, 
Tusks  that  worse  than  useless  prove— 
What  had  they  to  do  with  love? 
And  if  this  suffice  not,  pray, 
Cypris !  cut  my  lips  away — 
What  had  they  to  do  with  kissing?" 
Cypris,  then,  her  wrath  dismissing, 
Pitied  him  that  knew  no  better ; 
And  she  bade  them  loose  his  fetter. 
The  boar  from  that  time  of  her  train, 
Went  not  to  the  wood  again  ; 
But,  approaching  to  the  fire, 
Fairly  burned  out  his  desire.** 

"  There  is,"  says  Heyne,  "  scarcely 
any  kind  of  verse,  about  whose  nature 
and  origin  so  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists,  as  the  pastoral.  Nor  will 
any  one  be  surprised  at  this,"  continues 
this  acute  writer,  *•  who  reflects  how 
widely  this  department  of  poetry  ex- 
tends, and  how  jirone  its  cultivators  and 
critics  are  to  bound  and  circumscribe 
it,  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  genius  !*  In  truth, 
there  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  a 
period,  in  which  there  did  not  exist 
some  form  of  poetry,  which  might  have 


Vol.  X. 


*  Seneca,  de  brev.  vit. 
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been  classed  under  the  comprehensive 
term  Pastoral*  In  every  age  and 
every  clime,  the  human  heart  must 
have  felt 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  nuOeity, 

That  have  their  haunU  in  dale  or  piny  mountain* 

In  every  age,  and  under  every  variety 
of  custom  and  manners,  have  loved,  and 
Burrowed,  and  hoped,  and  through  the 
medium  of  verse  revealed  its  aims  and 
sentiments.  Nor,  as  relates  to  Greece, 
are  we  letl  to  mere  a  priori  specula- 
tions :  Homer  has  introduced  shep- 
herds solacing  themselves  with  the 
Syrinx,  in  one  of  the  i>ictures  on 
Achilles*  shield,  and  Paris  is  generally 
described  as  a  shepherd  and  a  lover  of 
the  muse,  when  the  goddesses  visited 
him  on  Ida.  But  the  peculiar  form  of 
bucolic  poetry,  such  as  it  existed  in  the 
hands  of  Theocritus,  we  believe  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  the  drama.f 
The  transition  from  the  rude  comedy 
and  the  satyric  plays  to  the  pastorals 
iu  a  dramatic  form  is  gradual  and  evi- 
dent. One  satyric  play  only  has  been 
preserved— the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
its  chief  interest  certainly  consists  in 
its  being  the  only  specimen  of  a  singu- 
lar and  remarkable  form  of  theatrical 
entertainment.  It  has  been  translated 
with  great  spirit  by  Shelley.  The 
translations  ot  this  author  are,  we  think, 
amongst  his  most  valuable  works.  None 
0?  his  contemporaries  possessed  more 
harmony  of  versification  or  greater  co- 
piousness and  variety  of  language  ;  to 
considerable  attainments  as  a  scholar, 
he  united  a  refined  perception  of  beauty 
and  quick  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  an  author.  Nor  could  his  un- 
bridled imagination,  when  employed  on 
the  thoughte  of  another,  so  easily  lead 
him  into  those  deviations  from  good 
taste  and  judgment,  which  disfigure 
his  original  ^orks. 


[July 


The  following  passage  bears  some 
resemblance  to  many  in  Theocritus, 
and  will  show  how  he  was  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  this  style  of  poetry.  The 
satyrs  address  "the  father  of  tic 
flock*'  thus — 

**  Where  has  he  of  race  divine 
Wandered  in  the  windinffr  rocks  ? 
Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine. 
For  the  father  of  the  flockii — 
Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet. 
And  the  river-eddies  meet 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave 
Bright  as  in  their  fountain-wave — 
Neither  here  nor  on  the  dew 
Of  the  Inwny  uplands  feeding, 
Oh  you  come  ! — a  stone  at  you 
Will  I  throw  to  mend  your  breeding. 
Get  along  you  horned  thing. 
Wild,  seditious,  rambling  !*' 

Nor  does  the  speech  of  the  cyclops, 
though  in  a  diflTerent  style,  less  resemble 
the  genuine  bucolic.  The  dry  wltand  hu- 
mour— the  shrewdness  and  terseness  of 
it,  might  almost  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— 

«  Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wis* 

man's  god. 
All  other  thines  are  a  pretence  and  boaat. 
What  are  my  mther*s  ocean  promontories. 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwells  to  me  7 
Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  thunder- 
bolt; 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  thaa 

mine. 
As  to  the  rest  I  care  not — when  he  pours 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavilion 
Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine. 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf,  or  some  wild 

beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously 
Emulating  &e  thunder  of  high  heaven. 
And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pours  down 

the  snow, 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts» 


•  Et  Zepbyri  cava  per  calamorum  sibila  primum, 
Agrestes  docudre  cavas  inflare  cicutas. 
Inde  minutatim  dulces  didicdre  querelas, 
Tibia  quas  fundit,  digitis  pulsata  canentum 
Avia  per  nemora  ac  silvas  saltusque  reperta. 
Per  loca  pastorum  deseita,  atque  otia  dia. 

LucretiuM,  v.  1879. 

See  the  remainder  of  this  beautiful  passage ;  one  of  the  best  of  a  poet,  who  had  more 
of  the  mens  divinior  in  hU  conceptions,  and  came  nearer  in  his  dicUon  to  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  Greek  genius,  than  any  other  of  his  nation. 

+  This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  Voss.  Heinsius,  and  Warton.  It  »•«»«: 
Me  that  comedy  arose  in  Sicily,  afterwards  the  country  of  Theocntus.  Ecquid  n 
bucolicn  primitus  quasi  mimi,  interponerentur  actibus  coro»di«  ?  says  Warton,  and 
there  are  many  argumenU  to  support  this  conjecture.  The  expression  ^i^i«o 
0M»t»,  occurs  in  the  now  neglected  and  certainly  Urewme  romance  of  HeUodontt.— 
Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  pastoral  poetry  was  so  modified  and  altered  by  ito  connec- 
tion with  the  theatre,  as  to  have  become  totally  different  from  itrpngmal  form. 
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Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no, 
Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks 

and  herds, 
Which,  to  what  other  god  but  to  myself 
And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities, 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice  ?     I  well 

know 
The  wise  man^s  only  Jupiter  is  this, 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 
And  give  himself  no  care,  and  as  for  those 
Who  complicate  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 
I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 
I  will  not  cheat  my  ^oul  of  its  delight, 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you — 
And  that  I  may  not  quit  of  all  demands. 
These  are  my  hospitable  gifts — fierce  fire 
And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o*er- 

bubbling, 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 
Step  in • 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
inventor,  to  TheocTitus  must  be  given 
the  praise  of  new-modelling  and  per- 
fecting Greek  pastoral  poetry.  Whe- 
ther and  what  improvements  Stesicho- 
riis,  (for  according  to  iElian  he  also 
cultivated  this  field,)  Sicelidas,  Lyci- 
das  or  Philetas  made,  cannot  now'  be 
known.  Their  fame  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  great,  or  whatever 
brief  vitality  it  did  possess,  wholly  de- 
cayed beneath  the  overshadowing  glory 
of  him,  who  was  pre-eminently  called 
**tbe  bucolic  poet."  After  his  own 
time,  all  compositions  of  any  merit  in 
this  style  were  attributed  to  him.— 
"  Wild,"  says  the  Greek  Anthologist; 
"roved  the  pastoral  muses,  but  they 
are  now  one  flock  under  one  shep- 
herd." The  period  at  which  Theocri- 
tus lived  may  be  gathered  from  his 
Panegyric  on  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  under  whose  auspices 
was  produced  the  Scptuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

None  of  the  succeeding  Greek  poets 
ever  ventured  even  to  imitate  his  pe- 
culiar style.  The  Latin  literature  pro- 
duced him  but  one  rival,  (for  we  do  not 
dignify  with  this  title  Calphurnius  and 
Nemesian,)  the  author  of  the  most 
finished  didactic  poem  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  ot  an  epic  which  dis- 
putes the  supremacy  with  Homer. 
Into  the  controversy  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  Virgil  and  Theocritus  have 


maintained  respebting  their  merits,  we 
shall  not  enter.f  Suflice  it,  that  to  the 
latter  must  be  given  the  praise  of  being 
the  inventor — of  greater  originality, 
strength,  and  vigour :  the  former  was 
the  greatest  master  of  versification, 
the  most  skilled  in  the  proprieties  of 
language,  and  possessed  the  most  re- 
fined taste  of  any  poet  that  ever  lived. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  Theocritus 
lies  in  the  beautiful  language  in  which 
he  wrote.  Nothing  can  in  him  be  low 
or  vulgar,  nothing  wearisome  or  un- 
interesting, for  all  is  rendered  graceful 
and  pleasing  by  the  musical  dactylic 
verse,  and  the  inimitable  dialect.  His 
pictures  of  life  are  relieved  by  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  and  few  of  the  poets 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  had  an  eye. 
more  quick  to  appreciate  natural  beauty. 
It  is,  however,  in  describing  rural  lite, 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  rural 
population,  that  be  especially  succeeds. 
He  has  nothing  of  tne  unsuitable  re- 
finement of  modern  writers— he  has 
not  forgotten  that  there  is  one  lan- 
guage for  the  court,  and  another  for 
the  vulgar — a  different  train  of  asso- 
ciations and  thoughts  for  the  refined 
and  the  illitenite.  For  vividness,  life- 
like reality,  and  exquisite  humouri 
nothing  can  excel  the  Sicilian  gos- 
sips. By-the-by,  we  recommend  to 
the  wives  of  the  present  day,  the 
extract  we  are  about  to  give ;  it  can- 
not but  edify  and  delight  them  ex- 
ceedingly to  find,  that  as  long  as  thtf> 
world  has  been  a  world,  the  husbands 
were  always  in  the  wrong : 

ADONIAZUSiE. 
GO  KOO. 

li  Praxinoa  at  home  \ 

pEAxnroA. 

DearGorgo,yei! 
How  late  you  are  \    I  wonder,  I  conftM, 
That  you  are  come  e*en  now.  Quick,  brasen-hont 
[roEimoa 
A  chair  there    rtupid !  lay  a  cuthion  on*t. 

ooaoo. 
Thank  you,  *tit  very  well. 

PKAXnCOA. 

Be  Mated,  pray. 

OOEOO. 

My  untamed  loul !  what  dangers  on  the  way  1 
I  tcarce  ooold  get  alive  here }  such  a  crowd ! 
So  many  soldiers  Krith  their  trappings  proud  1 
A  weary  way  it  la— you  live  so  far. 


•  Shelly*8  Translation, 
f  Heyne  has  in  rather  too  depreciating  a  spirit  spoken  of  VirgiVs  Eclogues,  when 
he  says  that  had  he  written  nothing  else,  he  should  not  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
poets.     Surely  the  author  of  the  Pollio,  and  the  First  Eclogue,  could  scarcely  have 
been  considered  worthy  of  any  lower  place. 
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VKAxnroA. 
The  ytaxit  who«e  wlU  with  senae  are  aye  at  war. 
Bought  at  the  world'*  end  but  to  vex  my  ioul 
ThiidweUing-^o!  thU  terpent't  lurking-hole. 
That  we  might  not  be  neighbours ;  plague  o*  my 

lifle. 
Hit  only  Joy  is  quarreling  and  itriliB. 

OOftOO. 

Talk  not  of  Dinon  w  before  the  boy ; 
Sec!  bowhekMkaatyou! 

PiAxnroA. 

My  booey'^y ! 
My  pretty  dear !  *tia  not  papa  I  mean. 

aomoo. 
Handiome  papa!  the  urchin,  by  the  Queen, 
Knows  every  word  you  tay. 

PRAXINOA. 

The  other  day— 
For  this  in  sooCh  of  every  thing  we  say— 
The  mighty  man  of  inches  went  and  brougiht  me 
Salt— which  for  nitre  and  ceruse  he  bought  me. 

GOBOO. 

And  so  my  Dioclelde— a  brother  wit, 
A  money.waster,  latdy  thought  it  fit 
To  give  seven  goodly  drachms  for  fleeces  five- 
Mere  rottenness,  but  dQg*s  hair,  a*  I  U^e. 
The  plucking  of  old  scrips— a  work  to  make. 
But  come,  your  cloak  and  gold^claspt  kirtle  take. 
And  let  us  speed  to  Ptolemy's  rich  hall. 
To  see  the  fine  Adonian  festival. 
The  queen  wiU  make  the  show  most  grand,  I  hear. 

pEAxmoa. 
AU  things  most  rich  in  rich  men*k  halls 
T^  these  who  have  not  seen  It,  one  can  tell 
WhirtoM  IMS  seen. 


Tk  time  to  go— *tis  weU 
For  tboie  who  aU  the  year  h«ve  hoUdayi. 

PlAXmOA. 

Eonoa!  ray  doak— you  wanton !  quickly  raise. 
And  pbce  it  near  me— cats  would  softly  deep  i 
And  haste  for  water-how  the  jade  does  creep  1 
The  water  first^-now,  did  you  ever  see  f 
She  brings  the  cloak  first ;  well,  then,  give  It  me, 
You  wastefid  slut,  not  too  much— pour  the  water ! 
IVhat!  have  you  wet  my  kirtle !  sorrow*!  daughter } 
Stop,  nowt  I*m  washed-gods  love  me:  where's 

the  key 
Of  the  great  chest?  be  quick,  and  bring  it  me. 

OOBOO. 

The  gokUlaspt  and  fulUkirted  gown  you  wear 
Becomes  you  vasUy.   May  I  ask,  my  dear. 
How  much  in  aU  It  eo«  you  flroiB  the  loom  r 

PEAXIKQA. 

Don't  mention  it:  I*m  sure  I  did  eoiMiBe 
MorethantwomlnsBoniti  andlhddon 
The  work  with  heart  and  souL 


But  when  done,  weU  dooel 

paAXINOA. 

Truly— you*re  right.   My  parasol  and  cloak- 
Arrange  it  nicely.    Cry  until  you  choke, 
I  will  not  take  you,  child ;  horse  bites,  you  know- 
Boo!  Boo!  no  use  to  have  you  lame.   Let*sga 
Flay  with  the  Httle  man,  my  Phrygian !  call 
The  hound  In;  lock  the  street.4oor  ot  the  ball. 

Theocritus  has  not,  however,  con- 
fined his  muse  to  mere  bucolic  poetry. 
He  oden  rises  to  the  loftiest  straina, 
and  gives  indications    of  great  and 
varied  powers.     Oife  of  his  poems  is  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  Anacreontic 
style  ;  much  there  is  in  him  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  simplicity  and  engag- 
ing   dialogue  of    the    Odyssey,  and 
there  are  some  stroke*  of  pathos  worthy 
Euripides.    The  panegyric  on  Ptolemy 
is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ia 
ancient  literature  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Combat^  of  Hercules 
with  the    Nemean  Lion,  the  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  the  infant  HercuKft. 
It  is,  however,  fair   to    apprise   our 
readers,  that  German  critics  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  these — as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge,  on  very 
weak  grounds.      Warton,  whose  opi- 
nion is  worth  that  of  all  the  other  com- 
mentators, has  rejected  one — the  pa- 
negyric on  Ptolemy.     For  our  part,  we 
confess  our  unwillingpness  to  listen  to 
this  modem    scepti^  criticism,  and 
find  ourselves  often  ready  to  cry  out 
with  the  madman  in  Horace — 

Fbl  me  ocddistls  amid 
Nonservastis.    .    .    Cuisicextoitavohiptaa 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  enor. 

We  regret  that  we  have  only  roojo  to 
present  our  readers  with  one  specimen 
of  the  more  exalted  style  of  Theocrilua : 
an  extract  from  the  hymeneal  aony 
supposed  to  be  sung  at  the  nuptials  of 
Helen. 

«  As  rising  mom,  oh,  venerable  night! 
Shows  ttwa  thy  bosom  dark  her  fiweof  light  I 
As  the  dear  spring,  when  winterl  gloom  to  pmm^ 
80  mid  our  throng  the  gokkn  Hdcn  shone, 
As  ofa  Add  or  garden  ornament. 
The  Mty  cypress  sbooU  up  enlnent } 


•  This  is  the  poem  which  Dawes,  in  tb«  true  s|ririt  of  **»«.  ^J*;'^**^ 
«id  canon.makhur\:om«enUto«,  prononncH  ^^"^V^ ^ll^^l^^^  "^ 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  Greek  prosody.  »*  When  he  and  such  »«  ~- 
ture  to  speak  on  subjecU  like  these,  they  forget 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 

Sees  hairs  and  p©res,  examines  bit  by  bit 

How  parts  rdaU  to  pwrts,  and  they  to  whole, 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul. 

Are  things  which  Burman,  Knstar,  Wass^  shaU  set. 

When  man's  whole  firame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 
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Am  of  Um  duvioC  the  Theaalfaui  itecd, 

9o  roqr  Heten  of  the  Spartan  breed 

If  omunent  and  gtMe.    like  Helen  none 

Oravt  the  fine  thread  around  the  spindle  spun. 

And  in  the  ready  iMsket  piles  so  much  ; 

None  taeerlaoes  vAtb  so  quick  a  touch 

Tlie  woof  and  warp:  for  other  nevrer  etase 

A  web  so  perfect  ftoni  the  broidering  flnune. 

Like  Helen  none  the  dthera  knowa  to  rlag. 

Of  Artemis  ortall  Athene  sing, 

like  Helen,  in  whose  liquid-shining  eyes 

Desire,  the  light  of  love,  dissolving  Ues. 

O  fhir  and  lovely  girl !  a  matron  now— 

Where  meadow-flowers  in  dewy  brightness  grow. 

Went  hie  with  early  dawn,  and  fbndly  pull 

Swecta  to  twine  gariands  for  our  beautlAil ; 

ffwnemiwting  Helen  with  our  Amd  regrets. 

As  ftxr  the  absent  ewe  her  suckUng  fteto. 

Of  lotuses  we'll  hang  thee  many  a  wreath 

Upon  the  shady  plane,  and  drop  beneath 

OUfhim  the  silver  pyx;  and  on  the  bark. 

Id  Doric,  shall  be  graved  for  all  to  mark, 

■  T6  me  pay  honour— I  am  Helen's  tree. 

Hail,  bride !  talgfa«weddedbrkleKroom,  hail  to  thee  1  ** 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  but  briefly  to 
allude  to  the  works  of  Bion  and  Mos- 
chus,  who  are  generally  classed  (though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  what 
reason)  with  Theocritus.      We   have 
already  given  an  extract  from   Bion*s 
Adonis.  Moschus  is  theauthorof apoem 
in  the  same  style,  and  eaually  beauti- 
ful, on  the  death  of  Bion  himself.   Per- 
haps none  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  have 
been  oflener  imitated  than  these  poems. 
Twice  have  they  been  equalled — by  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  the  Adonais  of 
Shelly.    Objections  have  been  made 
to  the  fanciful  stvle,  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits with  which  they  abound.    The 
reader    may    find    these    objections 
summed  up  with  all  the  vigour  and 
force  which  distinguish   Dr.  Johnson's 
writings  in  his  review  of  Milton's  Lyci- 
das.    In  defence  of  the  ancient  poets, 
it  majr  be  observed,  that  these  conceits 
and  fancies  were  to  them  hallowed  by 
their  mvthology,  and  whether  they  them- 
selves believed  them  or  not,  assuredly 
they  were  perfectly  justified  in  making 
use  of  superstitions  so  suited  to  the  sub- 
jects on^  which  they  wrote.    The  mo- 
dem, imitating  their  predecessors,  and 
speaking  of  those  who,  like  themselves, 
had  loved  to  wander  amid  the  beauti- 
ful world  of  ancient  literature,  naturally 
were  led  into  a  train  of  thought,  sug- 
gested by  the  remembrance  of  their 
friends.      But  there    is    no    need  of 
dwelling  long  on  a  reply  to  assertions, 
which  the  pleasure  every  man  of  feeling 
must  receive  from  the  perusal  of  these 
beautiful  works,    sufficiently  confutes. 
We  give  our  readers  a  version  of  our 
own,  of  some  passages  of  the  Lament 
for  Bion. 


as 


Mourn  ye  young  woods,  in  sorrow  wave  each  leaf, 
Breath  every  gale,  but  softest  tones  of  woe ; 

Hush  your  wild  mirth,  ye  waters,  and  let  grief 
In  saddest  murmurs  teach  your  waves  to  flow. 

Mourn  every  floweret-4noum  with  drooping  head 

The  sweetaM  minstrd  of  the  woodland  dead. 

B<^n  the  song--.begin  Sicilian  muse  1 

And  thou  lorn  nightingale  prolong  the  Uy ; 
And  let  the  mournful  streams  of  Arethuse 

Bear  the  sad  tidings  with  them  on  their  way. 
The  beautiftil  is  vanished-genius  gone- 
While  dun.  cold  hearts  are  suflbred  to  live  on. 

Mourn  every  Mrd-ye  swans  of  Strymon  mourn ! 

Chant  the  sad  strain  ye  atog  brfbre  ye  die. 
Or  teach  it  unto  us,  that  we  forlorn 

May  And  some  solace  in  our  misery. 
Oh !  teach  it  us,  mere  language  were  but  weak. 
All  the  deep  feelings  of  our  grief  to  speak. 

Mute  echo  mourns  along  the  lonely  mountain, 
:  For  she  can  hear  sweet  Bion<W  voice  no  more; 
No  more  beside  the  maige  of  rippling  founUin, 

Each  cherished  accent  fondly  linger  o*er. 
For  ever  mute— in  vain  would  we  a^lre 
To  win  her  listening  ear  to  our  harsh  lyre. 

The  Sylvan  Gods,  the  Loves  and  Graces  weep. 
Deserted  now  each  once  loved  copse  and  dale. 

Oh,  never  more  round  Btoa's  bowery  steep 
Ftoat  their  lidr  fbrms  upon  the  evening  gide. 

To  bear  his  notes  they  left  their  aaUvesky^ 

With  him  they  trod  our  earth,  with  him  they  fly. 

Very  faintly,  indeed,  we  feel,  can 
these  imperfect  stanzas  image  to  the 
English  reader  the  original.  Faintly, 
can  any,  even  the  best  version,  convey 
the  charm  which,  in  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  Hterature,  fascinates  the 
scholar.  So  much  of  it  lies  in  the 
matchless  language  and  the  power 
over  it  which  unwearied  labour  and 
study  gave  the  great  writers. 

Alas  for  the  goatherds,  and  the  gos- 
sips, and  the  satyrs !  The  muse  of 
Mstoral  poetnr  is  fled— we  fear,for  ever. 
The  hearts  of  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion are  made  of  sterner  stuff ;  other 
forms  than  the  poet's  visions  are  around 
their  way ;  other  sounds  than  the  pip- 
ings of  -love-lorn  swains  are  in  their 
ears— the  gathering  for  the  fierce  po- 
litical conflict— the  war-cries  of  the 
leaders,  on  each  side  marshalling  their 
followers  for  the  decisive  struggle. 

The  lonely  mountains  o*er. 
And  the  resoundhig  shore, 
A  voice  orwaihng  heard,  and  loud  lament. 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  with  popUr  pule. 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent. 
With  flower.'mwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickeU 
mourn. 
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PROGRESS   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY    IN   IRELAND. 


It  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  but  little  has  been  done  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  Ireland ;  and,  aIthou;^h  we 
must  confess  that  the  complaint  was, 
till  verv  lately,  a  just  one,  we  dp  not 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  accusation.  As  science  can  flourish 
only  during  periods  of  tranquillity  we 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
since  this  indispensible  condition  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland  till  very  long  afler  the 
social  institutions  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
try had  made  considerable  progress,  so 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  com- 
menced much  earlier  in  England  than 
in  Ireland.  Besides  the  long  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  other  causes  have 
operated  in  retarding  the  advancement 
of  physical  science  among  us.  It  is 
only  where  arts  and  manufactures 
flourish  that  the  value  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  investigations  become 
apparent,  on  account  of  their  utility  in 
improving  those  processes  which  oc- 
cupy a  share  of  the  thoughts  and 
interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community;  and  hence  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  matter  will  always  be  more 
generally  diffused  in  a  manufacturing 
than  in  an  agricultural  country  ;  in  the 
same  manner  an  extensive  commerce 
always  creates  a  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory, the  multitude  of  new  and  inte- 
resting objects  which  are  daily  import- 
ed stimulate  curiosity  ;  people  in  easy 
circumstances  become  collectors,  and 
some  of  them  naturalists.  No  sooner 
had  the  Dutch  obtained  their  indepen- 
dence, the  reward  of  so  much  perse- 
verance and  suffering,  than  their  ex- 
tensive traffic  brought  to  Europe 
crowds  of  previously  unknown  objects. 
Museums  were  formed  ;  a  long  succes- 
sion of  able  men,  by  their  writings 
and  discoveries,  contributed  to  raise 
the  scientific  reputation  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  natural  history.  At  a 
later  period  the  same  results  followed 
in  England,  while  Ireland,  from  her 
very  limited  commerce,  was  necessa- 
rily much  slower  in  entering  the  field. 
Even  with  all  our  admitted  and  re- 
gretted deficiency,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  who  are  entitled  to  be  severe  in 
their  censures.  How  easy  would  it  be 
for  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  to  main- 
tain that,  in  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  study  of  their  structure. 


they  are  in  advance  of  England,  and 
who  woukl  venture  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion ? 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  natural  history 
has  not  been  neglected  in  Ireland,  to 
the  extent  that  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  a  considerable  fund  of 
useful  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  writings  of  our  older  ob- 
servers, and  also,  that  some  noble  at- 
tempts were  formerly  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  science. 

The  earliest  publication  devoted  to 
the  natural  history  of  Ireland  is  that  of 
Boate,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1652,  under  the  title  of  Ireland^s  Na^ 
tural  History.  The  history  of  this 
work  is  rather  curiou:!,  as  the  indivi- 
dual whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the 
book  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
editor,  and  not  the  author.  The 
two  brothers,  Arnold  and  Gerrard 
Boate,  were  natives  of  Holland,  anit, 
afler  finishing  their  studies  at  Ley- 
den,  they  removed  to  England.  During 
the  protectorate  Gerrard  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  state  for  Ireland, 
in  1649,  but  died  a  few  months  afler 
his  arrival  in  the  country.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  work  were  collected  by  his 
brother.  Dr.  Arnold  Boate,  who  had 
spent  eight  years  in  Ireland,  during 
which  he  had  visited  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  made  numerous  observa- 
tions. He  afterwards  quitted  Dublin, 
intending  to  visit  Paris,  and,  on  hia 
way  to  that  city,  be  spent  some  time 
with  his  brother  Gerrard,  who  then 
resided  in  London.  The  latter,  who 
had  purchased  some  forfeited  property 
in  Ireland,  was  anxious  to  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  countrv 
as  possible,  and  the  information  whicK 
he  procured  from  his  brother,  Arnold, 
was  thrown  into  some  form  and  pub- 
lished under  its  present  title.  This 
work  has  been  re-published  several 
times,  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, which,  however,  rather  relates 
to  physical  geography  than  to  natural 
history,  properly  so  called.  It  was, 
however,  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  have  followed  up  this  work  by  three 
others  on  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  this  intention  was  never  executed, 
for  much  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  who  was  so  good  and  accu- 
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rate  an  observer.  The  work  of  Boate 
ID  iu  present  state,  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  being  merely  an  intro- 
duction to  his  intended  publication?, 
which,  if  they  had  been  completed, 
would  have  exhibited  a  complete  view 
of  all  that  was  then  known  respecting 
the  natural  historv  of  Ireland.  In  this 
introductory  work,  entitled  Ireland's 
Natural  History,  he  gives  a  short  but 
perspicuous  account  of  the  harbours, 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  and  enters 
into  some  details  concerning  the  forests 
which  then  existed  in  the  country. 
His  account  of  the  iron  smelting, 
as  then  carried  on  in  Ireland,  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  as  it  refers  to  a 
branch  of  industry  lung  since  extinct, 
and  which  certainly  can  never  be  again 
carried  on  by  the  same  means,  as  wood 
was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore.  He  also  remarks 
the  want  of  coal  in  Ireland,  and  states 
that  the  only  mine  of  this  precious 
mineral  then  known,  was  one  which 
had  been  discovered  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  only  a  few  years  before  the 
publication  of  his  work.  He  states 
gold  was  occasionally  found  in  the 
streams,  and  that  about  sixty  grains  of 
this  metal  had  been  collected  in  the 
Miola  river  in  Tyrone.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  improbable,  as  small 
quantities  of  gold  are  sometimes  found 
in  such  situations,  and  we  know  that 
a  much  greater  quantity  has  been 
found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in 
modem  times. 

The  next  cultivator  of  natural  his- 
tory, in  Ireland,  who  demands  notice, 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  but 
unfortunately  yery  little  information 
can  now  be  obtained  respecting  him. 
From  such  incidental  information  as 
could  be  procured  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Heaton  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  justly  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  being  considered  as  the  first 
of  our  native  botanists.  Mr.  Heaton 
appears  to  have  explored  the  botany 
of  Ireland  a  short  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of 
1641,  which  perhaps  interrupted  his 
labours.  Unfortunately  this  correct 
observer  did  not  communicate  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  public  by  the  publica- 
tion of  any  botanical  treatise,  but  his 
name  occurs  in  the  works  of  two  emi- 
nent £nglish  naturalists  of  the  time, 
(How  and  Merret)  as  the  discoverer 
of  some  of  tlie  m«iSt  interesting  of  our 
native  plants.  Mr.  Heaton  loft  behind 
hiui  a  valuable  manu&cript,  conUiuin^^ 


the  Irish  names  of  the  indigenoua 
plants,  and  Threlkeld  most  honourably 
avows  that  he  obtained  all  his  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  from  Heaton's 
papers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
curious  subject  has  been  so  completely 
neglected  by  succeeding  naturalists, 
as  it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  Irish  botanists.  When  we  are 
iufonned  that  the  names  of  the  letters 
of  the  Irish  alphabet  are  taken  from 
the  appellations  of  trees,  and  that  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  places  are 
derived  from  objects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  subject  surely  deserves  a 
little  more  attention  than  it  has  hither- 
to experienced.  Several  manuscripts 
on  the  history  of  plants,  in  the  Irish 
language,  are  said  to  be  still  extant, 
and  were  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  to  associate  with  a  botanist 
in  the  examination  of  such  works, 
some  curious  information  would,  no 
doubt,  be  obtained. 

No  further  attempts  to  advance  the 
study  of  natural  history  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  Ireland  till  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
some  degree  of  order  was  again  estab-^ 
lished.  About  this  period  a  body  of 
numerous  and  able  observers  existed  in 
the  country,  who  contributed  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  respecting 
its  natural  productions.  The  tendency 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
sciences,  which  so  decidedly  manifest- 
ed itself  in  Ireland  was  the  conse- 
Suence  of  that  impulse  which  the  in- 
uctive  philosophy  bad  created  in 
England,  which  Ireland  partook  of  in 
common  with  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then 
called,  which  attended  to  facts,  and 
neglected  all  verbal  disputes,  had  pro- 
duced astonishing  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  and  th£ 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  Locke,  in 
the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  soon 
rendered  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits 
more  general  than  it  had  been  at  any 
preceding  period.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  so  early  as  the  year  1683, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  aided  by  his  scientific 
friends,  attempted  to  establish  a  philo- 
sophical institution  in  Dublin,  upon 
the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Sir  W.  Petty  was  chosen  to 
be  their  first  president,  and  the  young 
society  received  the  countenance  and 
support  of  all  that  was  distinguished 
in  the  literarure  and  science  in  the 
country.  The  society  met  once  a  week 
to  hear  papers  read,  and  to  discu^s 
scientific  questions.      This  promisin^p 
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fociety  only  subsisted  for  five  years, 
and  expired  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  attending  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second.  Fortunately,  the 
more  valuable  of  the  papers  which 
were  read  before  this  society,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London,  to  whidh 
they  were  transmitted  for  publication. 
The  most  active  and  zealous  mem- 
bers of  this  short-lived  society,  were 
the  two  brothers,  Molyneux,  of 
whose  labours  we  shall  now  give  some 
account.  William  Molyneux,  the 
elder  brother^  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
1656,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  from  it  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  studied  law  for  some  time. 
In  1678  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and, 
being  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  re- 
linquished the  study  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  himself  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  investigations. 
In  1683  he  founded  the  short-lived 
Royal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  visited  the  continent, 
and,  as  he  did  not  return  till  the  year 
1686,  he  could  contribute  but  little  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  new  society.  In 
1688  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  was 
broken  up,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  withdrew  for  safety  to  England. 
While  in  England  he  published  a  trea- 
tise on  dioptrics,  and,  in  preparing  it 
for  the  press,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  of  Halley  and  Flamstead.  A 
present  which  he  made  to  Mr.  Locke 
of  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  obtained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  this  excellent 
person,  and  led  to  an  interchange  of 
letters  and  aftection  which  continued 
as  long  as  Molyneux  lived.  As  a  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  illustrious  friend,  several  im- 
provements which  he  suggested  were 
introduced  into  the  second  edition  of 
the  treatise  on  the  human  understand- 
ing. On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  Ireland  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  city,  and  was  afterwards  member 
for  Trinity  College.  In  1698,  al- 
though in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health, 
he  visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of 

,  meeting  his  friend,  Mr.  Locke,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  seen ;  this  pleasure, 
however,  was  dearly  purchased,  for  it 

"^  occasioned  a  fit  of  his  old  disorder,  the 
stone,  under  which  he  expired. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our 
notice  of  the  elder  Molyneux,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  as  from  his  efforts  in 


establishing  a  scientific  society,  and  in 
stimulating  others  to  enter  on  the  path 
of  original  investigation.     Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  his  absence  on  his  conti- 
nental tour  prevented  him  from  contri- 
buting   that    amount    of   informaUon 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  antici- 
pated from  his  eminent  and  acknow- 
ledged talents.     The  only  communica- 
tion which  he  produced  was  one  res- 
pecting the  supposed,  petrifying  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh, 
which,  strangely  enough,   he  appears 
disposed  to  believe.    This  subject  forms 
the  earliest  question  respecting  the  na- 
tural history  of  Ireland  or  which  we  have 
any  authentic  record.     The  power  of 
the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh,  of  eon- 
verting  wood  into  stone,  had  been  re- 
corded by  Nennins,  an  author  of  the 
ninth   century,    and   has   been  subse- 
quently alluded   to   bv  almost  every 
author  who  has  treated  concerning  the 
physical  geography  of  Ireland.     But 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous    exaggerates  every  thing, 
and  it  was  soon  maintained  that  any 
wood  which  was  left  in  the  lake  be- 
came changed  into  stone  in  the  course 
of  seven  years.     As  an  additional  em- 
bellishment of  the  fable,  it  was  ad- 
vanced that,  if  a  stake  was  fixed  into 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  that  portion 
which  remained  in  the  ground  became 
transmuted  into  iron,  that  which  was 
surrounded   by  water,   was    changed 
into  stone,  while  that  which  remained 
above  the  water,  continued  to  retain 
the  characters  of  wood.    So  famous 
had  this  petrifying  reputation  of  Lough 
Neagh   become,  that  it  is  recorded, 
without  any  indications  of  scepticism, 
by  several  of  the  older  continental 
writers  on  mineralogy.     It  is  needless 
to  add  that  a  writer  of   Molyneux's 
caution  and  philosophy,  at  once  re- 
jected such  absurd  and  idle  fictions, 
and  that  he  always  states  his  opinions 
with  becoming    candor.      It  will  be 
seen,    in  a  subseauent    part  of   this 
paper,  that   Lough  Neagh  no  more 
possesses   the  property  of  changing 
wood  into  stone,  than  it  does  of  form- 
ing the  pebbles  and  fossil  shells  which 
are  found  on  its  shores. 

The  communications  of  Sir  Thomas 
Molyneux  were  much  more  numerous 
and  important  than  those  of  his  brother. 
This  excellent  observer  was  bom  at 
Dublin  in  the  year  1660,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession  ;  and 
after  taking  his  degree  in  medicine,  be 
established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  town.     Dr.  Molyneux  em- 
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ployed  such  leisure  as  his  professional 
duties  afforded,  in  describing  the  more 
remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  his 
country,  and  in  suostituting  precise 
and  scientific  information,  for  the  vague 
traditions  with  which  the  public  had 
been  hitherto  satisfied. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  Dr. 
Molyneux's  publications,  was  the  de- 
scription of  the  remains  of  the  fossil 
elephant,  which  had  been  discovered 
near  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
These  remains  were  found  by  a  Mr. 
Neville  ;  and  although  that  gentleman 
gave  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of 
the  circa mstaaces  under  which  they 
were  found,  still  he  was  quite  uncer- 
tain with  respect  to  their  nature,  and 
hesitated  whether  he  should  consider 
them  as  the  remains  of  elephants  or 
of  a  gigantic  race  of  antediluvian  men. 
In  his  remarks  upon  this  discovery.  Dr. 
Molyneux  easily  set  at  rest  all  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  proving  that  the  bones  were 
those  of  an  elephant  In  addition  to 
the  value  of  these  facts,  as  forming  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  Ireland,  we  cannot 
but  notice  how  weil  Dr.  Molyneux  has 
accomplished  his  task,  and  that  he  dis* 
pkys  a  knowledge  both  of  authors  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  which  few  of 
his  age  could  excel,  while  he  reasons 
with  the  caution  of  a  philosopher.  It 
is  remarkable  that  since  the  time  of 
Molyneux,  only  one  other  discover v 
of  this  nature  has  been  made  in  Ireland. 
Smith  in  his  natural  history  of  Water- 
ford,  figures  and  describes  the  rib  of 
an  elephant,  which  he  discovered  in 
that  county.  This  variety  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  fossil  elephant  in  Ireland 
is  very  remarkable,  as  such  relics  are 
far  from  being  uncommon  in  other 
countries. 

Another  paper  by  Dr.  Molyneux 
was  on  a  subject  of  still  greater  inte- 
rest, as  it  contained  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  fossil  elk  of  Ireland.  This 
communication,  like  that  concerning 
the  fossil  elephant,  displays  a  great 
extent  of  knowledge,  and  occasions 
feelings  of  regret  that  this  writer  did 
not  undertake  some  more  extensive 
work,  embracing  the  entire  natural 
history  of  the  country.  The  fossil  elk, 
although  it  has  been  found  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  occurs 
in  far  g^reater  abundance  in  Ireland 
Chan  in  any  other  country,  and  may 
therefore  be  with  propriety  considered 
as  the  head  quarters  of  the  species. 
That    an   animal  of  such  remarkable 


dimensions,  and  whose  remains  are  so 
common,  should  have  escaped  all  notice 
till  the  time  of  Molyneux,  is  surpris- 
ing; but  when  we  reflect  that  these 
gigantic  horns  are  usually  found  under 
bogs  and  marie,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  attract  atten* 
tion  till  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  had  ren- 
dered necessary  the  excavation  of  the 
bogs,  for  the  purposes  of  procuring 
supplies  of  manure  and  fuel.  It^  in 
his  paper,  Dr.  Molyneux  has  endea- 
voured to  identify  the  fossil  elk  of  Ire- 
land with  the  modern  elk  of  North 
America,  he  has  an  ample  apology  for 
the  mistake,  in  the  absence,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  of  all  accurate  accounts  of 
the  American  animal.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Molyneux  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  Irish  elk  from  the  elk 
at  present  inhabiting  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  now  when  we  know  that 
the  elk  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  America,  we  may  con- 
clude that  if  any  unexaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  American  animal  had  then 
existed,  he  would  have  escaped  the 
mistake  into  which  he  unavoidably 
fell. 

The  next  communication  by  Dr. 
Molyneux  was  concerning  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  His  first  memoir  was  ac- 
companied b^  a  very  defective  co- 
graving  ;  but  in  the  year  1698,  he  com- 
municated much  more  copious  details 
respecting  this  wonderful  production. 
What  proves  the  zeal  with  which 
science  was  then  cultivated  at  Dublin, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  an 
artist,  of  the  name  of  Sandys,  was  sent 
down  at  the  expense  of  Molyneux  and 
his  friends,  to  prepare  an  accurate 
drawing  of  the  Causeway.  In  this 
paper  he  identifies  the  Giant*s  Cause- 
way with  the  columnar  basalts  which 
occur  in  other  countries  ;  and  more 
than  this  could  not  have  been  accom- 

f>Iished  in  the  then  infant  state  of  geo- 
ogical  science. 

The  botany  of  Ireland  also  attracted 
a  portion  of  Dr.  Molyneux's  attention. 
He  notices  the  occurrence  of  the 
Arbutus  Unedo,  or  strawberry  tree, 
which  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  states  that  it 
was  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  chief  fuel 
used  in  smelting  the  lead  ore  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  To  Molyneux  the 
honor  is  due  of  being  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  Sarrefraga  Umbrosa,  or 
London  Pride,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  mountains  of  Kerry.  This 
plant  had  been  cultivated  in  gardcnsr 
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long  before  the  time  of  Molyneuz  ; 
but  till  hiB  discovery  no  one  had  found 
it  in  a  truly  wild  state. 

We  have  now  given  an  outline  of 
the  more  important  of  Dr.  Molyneuz*8 
papers  relating  to  the  natural  history 
of  Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  others  of  smaller  importance, 
as  well  as  of  a  memoir  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Ireland — a  subject  we  have 
no  inclination  to  discuss. 

The  next  contributor  to  the  natural 
history  of  Ireland,  was  Dr.  Threlkeld, 
an  observer  of  far  inferior  merit  to  any 
of  the  preceding  ones,  but  deserving 
of  notice  as  being  the  first  who  at- 
tempted any  thing  like  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  native  plants.  Threl- 
keld  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and 
was  born  in  1G76.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  at  Glasgow  about  the 
year  1688,  and  he  afterwards  settled  as 
ti  dissenting  minister  in  his  native 
county.  In  a  few  years  his  increaMng 
family  and  narrow  income,  compelled 
him  to  add  the  practice  of  medicine  to 
his  clerical  duties.  In  the  year  1 702, 
he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  subsequently  removed  with  his 
family  to  Dublin,  where  he  still  com- 
bined the  characters  of  a  physician  and 
divine.  Threlkeld  died  in  1728,  and 
-was  universally  regretted,  on  account 
of  his  sincere  piety,  and  great  moral 
worth. 

Threlkeld  was  much  attached  to 
the  study  of  botany,  and  he  informs  us 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  during 
the  summer  montlis. 

**  I  used/'  says  lie,  "  to  perambulate 
in  company  of  ingenious  men,  both  of 
the  cler^ry  and  laity,  and  to  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  plants  themselves 
in  their  native  soil,  where  nature  regaled 
our  senses  with  her  glory,  nnd  garnishes 
which  makes  some  resemblance  of  the 
paradisaical  state.  From  twelve  years* 
observations,  I  collected  specimens  ftir  an 
Hortus  Siccus,  and  set  down  tlie  places 
where  they  grew;  besides,  I  made  en- 
quiries of  ingenious  men,  and  now  I  have 
reduced  our  plants  into  the  model  jou 
here  see." 

ThrelkeM's  work  on  Irish  plants  is 
exceedingly  imperfect,  as  it  docs  not 
contain  the  descriptions  of  more  than 
six  hundred  species  of  plants — a  very 
small  number  even  in  the  then  state  of 
botanical  science.  A  still  graver  ob- 
jection to  his  work,  is  the  total  absence 
uf  all  method,  and,  con$e({ucntly,  of  all 


generalization.  The  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  and  the 
old  nomenclature  of  Ban  bin  is  ob- 
served, instead  of  the  improved  system 
of  Ray,  to  which  he  expresses  an  un- 
accountable aversion.  He  gives  the 
Irish  names  of  the  plants,  which  he 
obtained  from  Mr.  Heaton's  manu- 
script, and  gives  copious  information 
respecting  their  real  or  supposed  uses ; 
ana  the  whole  is  interspersed  with 
many  amusing  but  shrewd  observations, 
expressed  in  the  quaint  style  of  the 
age.  A  few  quotations  may  amuse  the 
reader,  and  convey  some  idea  or  the 
nature  of  the  work,  which  contains  an 
abundance  of  religious  and  political 
reflections — the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  prove  that  the  author  was  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  a  foe  to  all  supersti* 
tious  observances,  but  withal  a  man  of 
sagacity  and  learning. 

The  following  quotation  is  amusing, 
but  will  require  some  explanation  : — 

"Muscus  innatas  cranio  humano,  or 
the  moss  growing  on  a  dead  man's  skull — 
frequent  in  Ireland,  where  the  poor  people, 
who  are  naturally  hospitable,  being  misled 
by  restless  companions,  run  into  war,  fool- 
ishly thinking  to  throw  off  the  blessing  of 
the  English  government.  I  took  soma 
from  the  Custom-house  Quay,  imported 
in  large  butts  from  Aghrim." 

"  The  unguentum  armorium,  or  wea^ 
pon  salve,  is  compounded  of  this;  the 
vanity  of  which  is  plain,  from  ooe  instance 
of  a  charlatan  recited  by  Luther.  This 
juggler  offered  to  impart  this  infallible 
art  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony.  '  Well,' 
quoth  the  Duke,  *  that  I  may  be  sure  of 
it,  I  will  make  the  trial  first  upon  thee.* 
So  he  drew  his  sword  aod  hacked  the 
fellow,  insomuch  that  neither  by  the 
Schemhamphorash,  nor  by  the  hanging 
of  the  Kamen,  (which  is  a  parchment 
wherein  the  sacred  names  are  written,) 
could  he  be  cured.  One  experiment 
overthrew  all  the  vanity  of  the  pretender 
to  that  uncommunicable  attribute  of  the 
Deity.     I  mean  perfect  infallibility.** 

It  may  surprise  our  countrymen  to 
learn,  that  the  moss  growing  on  the 
skulls  of  such  of  them  as  had  suffered 
a  violent  death,  was  greatly  in  request, 
as  an  article  of  the  materis  medica. 
The  absurd  and  foolish  belief  in  the 
sympathetic  medicine  was  formerly 
prevalent,  not  merely  among  the  vul- 
gar, but  among  learned  physicians  ;  and 
the  moss  growing  from  the  skull  of  a 
man  who  had  suffered  a  violent  deatli, 
had  its  place  in  most  of  the  pharmacoe- 
pcias  or  Europe.     From  this  moss  an 
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ointment  was  prepared,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  iufallible  wound  salve. 
The  wound  was  dressed  with  this  oint- 
ment, as  was  the  instrument  which  had 
caused  it,  and  the  cure  was  left  to  nature. 
Preposterous  as  this  folly  may  appear, 
we  are  convinced  that  indirectly  it  was 
the  means  of  saving  many  a  life.  The  fa- 
culty, who,  in  those  days,  cured  wounds 
according  to  art,  but  not  according  to 
reason,  were  in  the  habit  of  filling  the 
wounded  part  with  irritating  dressings; 
and  a  weak  patient  would  oflen  perish 
from  the  tedious  suppuration  which  en- 
sued. By  the  .sympathetic  method, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  cure  was  often 
effected  in  a  few  days. 

Under  the  head  of  Tansy  we  find  our 
author  declaiming  in  good  protestant 
strains  again.«t  the  vanity  of  fasting, 
and  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  di- 
vine by  that  of  the  physician,  he  warns 
us  that  many  have  irrecoverably  ruined 
their  health  by  this  same  folly  of  fast- 
ing. 

<*  From  the  tender  leaves  (of  the  tan- 
sy) or  their  juice  with  eggs,  are  made 
cakes  called  a  tansy,  at  the  paschal  sea- 
son ;  but  whether  it  is  so  advantageous 
to  the  stomach  as  to  drive  away  all  the 
blasts  of  wind  contracted  by  the  idle 
conceit  of  eating  fish  and  pulse  for  fortv 
days  at  lent,  as  some  say,  is  what  I  much 
doubt  of;  for  I  have  seen  several  vic- 
tims to  superstition  who  have  broken  a 
hale  constitution  by  that  presumptuous 
fiuting,  that  neither  tansy  nor  steel  could 
ever  repair  it.  Gospel  liberty  being  sub- 
verted by  the  impious  tyranny  of  corrupt 
man ;  for  superstition  is  prejudicial  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men,  Matth.  xii.  7. 
Inquire  into  the  meaning  of  that  text: 
*  that  God  will  have  mercy  rather  than 
sacrifice,'  and  these  tyrannical  super- 
stitions  will  never  ensnare  the  prudent.** 

His  observations  on  the  potato  are 
both  arousing  and  interesting,  as 
proving,  that  before  1 726,  it  was  a  com- 
mon article  of  food  in  Ireland.  We 
give  the  following  example  of  genuine 
honest  English  prejudice : 

•*  The  potato  was  first  brought  out  of 
Virginia  into  England  by  Thomas  Har- 
riot, an  English  officer,  under  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  anno  domino  1586  ;  from 
thence  it  was  carried  into  other  countries. 
This  I  aver  to  be  true,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  bear  the  world  in  hand,  that 
we  had  this  plant  from  the  Spaniards  and 
not  from  the  English." 

So  earnest  is  our  author  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  to  nidntain  a  different  opi- 
nion if,  he  thinks,  little  short  of  treason 
against  the  state. 


**  Those  who  would  give  to  the  Spani- 
ards the  honor  of  entrencing  this  useful 
root  called  the  potato,  give  me  leave  to 
call  designing  parricides,  who  stirred  up 
the  misled  zeal  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  to  cast  off  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  greatest  mercy  they 
ever  enjoyed,  to  ascribe  the  honor  of  the 
English  industry  to  the  effeminate  Spani- 
ards, cannot  be  passed  over  without  a  re- 
mark, which  I  hope  will  offend  nobody.** 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  with 
which  this  opinion  is  expressed,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
want  of  patriotism,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  potato  can  scarcely  belong  to  the 
English.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  was  first  imported  from 
North  America,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  a  native  of  that  part  of 
the  new  Continent,  or  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated there  bjr  the  natives.  The  na- 
tive country  of  the  potato  is  not  North 
America  ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  of 
South  America,  and  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Peru,Gomara  mentions  the 
potato  under  the  name  of  papas,  as  be- 
ing a  common  article  of  food  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Quito,  and  in  the  South- 
ern parts  of  Peru.  Molina  informs  us 
that  the  potato  is  found  wild  in  Chili, 
and  that  it  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
natives  from  remote  times.  This  state- 
ment of  Molina  has  been  confirmed,  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  wild  potatoes  in 
Chili,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London. 

If  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  potato  was  cultivated  by  the 
natives  of  North  Americatill  Europeans 
arrived  among  them,  we  have  also 
facts  which  prove  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe,  not 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  by  the 
Spaniards.  Clusius,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Leyden,  in  a  work 
which  he  published  in  1586,  informs 
us  that  the  potato  was  so  extensively 
cultivated  in  Italy,  as  to  be  used  not 
only  as  food  for  man,  but  for  cattle. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  returned  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1585,  only  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  the  work  of  Clusius,  too 
short  a  time  surely  to  allow  the  potato 
to  come  into  common  use  in  Italy,  if  it 
had  been  first  brought  into  Europe  only 
in  the  preceding  year.  We  think 
these  observations  will  serve  to  refute 
the  hypothesis  of  Threlkeld,  and  they 
can   scarcely  be  considered  inappro- 


priate in  a  discussion  concerning  the 
natural  history  of  Ireland. 
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TO   A   STUDIOUS    CHILD — A   HAY    NOON. 

"Ergo  iterum  Teraus  ? 

Numoe  poetarum  (merito  dices)  ut  amantum 

Derisum  ridere  deum  perjaria  censes? 

Cowley, 

U 

TO  A  STUDIOUS  CHILD. 

And  hast  thou  left  the  blessed  breath  of  Spring, 
The  thousand  flowers  that  round  her  footsteps  rise, 
The  fragrance  scattered  from  her  dewy  wing. 
Wild  river,  dancinz  leaf,  and  cloudless  skies. 
Wooing  with  matchless  beauty  thy  young  eyes  ? 
Hast  thou  left  all,  with  unaverted  look. 
To  pore  for  ever  on  some  sad  old  book  ? 

Up,  dearest  child,  and  seek  the  sunny  vale. 
Up,  and  enjoy  this  cailm  and  blessed  hour. 
Breathe  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Hear  the  bee  humming  round  each  opening  flower. 
And  wild  brook  babbling  through  the  leafy  bower ; 
Up,  and  send  forth  thine  heart,  uncaged  and  free. 
As  any  warbler  on  the  old  thorn  tree. 

Ay,  thou  should*st  wander  with  the  summer  breeze. 

By  crag,  and  glen,  and  mist-encircled  hill. 

And  let  the  dim  depths  of  the  forest  trees, 

The  music  speaking  in  the  gushing  rill, 

All  the  sweet  peace  such  scenes  are  breathing,  fill 

Thine  heart  with  feelings — neither  care,  nor  fret. 

Nor  heartless  men«  can  teach  thee  to  forget. 

Ah !  may  it  ne'er  be  thine,  sweet  boy,  to  know 
The  bitter  truth  the  wisest  spoke  of  old— « 
Increase  of  knowledge  but  increaselh  woe.* 
Ne'er  mav'st  thou  live  to  feel  the  heart  grow  cold. 
And  hard  frost  mantle,  in  unbroken  fold. 
Its  once  fresh  fountain — kill  the  hopes  that  grew 
Like  spring-flowers  every  where,  wnen  life  was  new. 

Yes  I  when  across  me  comes  the  chilling  thought, 
Of  all  that  must  be  given  the  race  to  gain  : 
The  jaded  spirit,  mind  by  toil  o'erwrought. 
And  desperate  struggle  against  fortune's  chain  : 
Feelings  made  finer,  but  to  feel  more  pcun. 
And  hope  more  dazzling,  but  with  surer  doom, 
To  lead  to  a  sad  lite,  or  early  tomb. 

And  with  all  this  thy  happy  look  compare, 

Those  soft  blue  eyes  that  scarce  have  known  a  tear. 

That  open  brow,  unwrinkled  by  a  care. 

Heart  lightly  bounding  without  check  or  fear, 

Making  eacn  day  of  joy  an  age  appear. 

I  feel  no  learning,  manhood,  fame,  atone 

For  the  young  spirit's  blessed  freshness  flown. 

He  that  increaselh  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow. — £ee/e«.  ii.  18. 
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And  yet  to  read  God's  glorious  works— explore 

The  hidden  wonders  of  this  world  of  ours  ; 

To  purer  air,  and  calmer  regions  soar. 

Ana  hold  comoiunion  with  immortal  powers  ; 

To  live  not  merely  in  the  passing  houns, 

Or  in  the  present  scene — ^but  with  all  time 

Contemporary — dwelling  in  every  clime. 

To  summon  men  to  nobler  hopes  and  cares. 
Than  earth-bound  spirits  grovelling  can  attain, 
Teach  the  proud  heritage  to  which  they're  heirs. 
Making  all  knowledge  but  a  golden  chain 
To  draw  fallen  beings  up  to  God  again. 
And  thus  bequeath  a  name  to  shine  and  guide 
For  ever  o'er  the  wave  of  Time's  dark  tide. 

"Tis  worth  lonp  years  of  agony  and  fear, 
The  lonely  vigil  and  the  shattered  frame : 
Not  cold  neglect,  the  worldling's  heartless  sneer 
Or  envious  tongue  still  eager  to  defame, 
Can  quench  the  ardour  of  this  glorious  flame. 
Angels  themselves  are  gazing  from  yon  skies, 
On  aim  so  noble  with  approving  eyes. 

But  knowledge  is  not  wisdom — if  thy  mind 
Foiget  who  gave  it  grace  the  prize  to  win. 
And  for  what  end  it  was  by  him  designed. 
If  thou  degrade  the  precious  spirit  within. 
To  the  base  service  of  the  world  and  sin. 
Content  to  barter  thine  immortal  powers 
For  the  vain  plaudits  of  a  few  short  hours. 

If  learning  teach  thee  not  humility. 

Conscious  whate'er  thou  know'st,  how  much  unknown. 

And  with  the  phantom  of  a  shade  thou  try 

To  fill  the  immortal  soul,  which  God  alone 

Can  satisfy— lar  better  hadst  thou  gone 

Through  life,  the  lowliest  being  that  e'er  trod 

In  happy  ignorance  his  kindred  sod. 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  Maker — ever  look 

From  earth  and  earth's  vain  dreams,  with  stedfast  gaze. 

Fixed  on  the  eternal  worid.     His  blessed  book 

Take  with  thee  through  the  perils  of  life's  maze, 

Guide  to  thy  feet — a  Tamp  unto  thy  ways. 

So  shalt  thou  find,  no  meteor  wildly  driven. 

The  light  that  leads  thee  on,  but  *Might"  indeed  -  from  heaven." 


A  HAY-NOON. 

Salve  fugacis  gloria  sseculi 
Salve  8ecund&  digna  dies  notft, 
Salve  vetuttsB  vita  imago, 
Et  specimen  yenientis  evi. 

Buchanan, 

A  Sabbath  quietness  is  spread 
Through  sdr,  o'er  earth— without  a  wave 
Gushes  the  lake,  scarce  audibly. 
Into  yon  rocky  cave. 
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A  few  light  clouds  stand  fixed  and  calm 
Like  islands,  'mid  the  circling  skies  : 
Serene  and  bare  the  mountain  peaks 
Into  the  blue  air  rise. 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  stir 
One  whisper  through  the  leafy  brake. 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  rouse 
One  ripple  on  the  lake. 

How  softly  o'er  yon  gprassy  steep. 
The  white  flocks  wander  to  and  fro  : 
The  deer  amid  the  tangled  copse. 
Are  couching  sofl  and  low. 

One  beauteous  fawn  alone  is  up, 
Gazing  around  with  eye  serene  : 
Unmoved,  as  though  she  feared  to  break 
The  quiet  of  the  scene. 

Nature  into  her  very  frame 
Hath  felt  sweet  influences  steal : 
Field — sparkling  stream— nay  barren  rock, 
A  sense  of  joy  reveal. 

Silent  her  children — silent  all ! 
They  too  have  felt  the  blessed  calm 
That  in  the  soft  light  gently  sheds 
On  the  glad  world  its  balm  ; 

Save  that  the  spirit  of  the  glen 
At  intervals  shouts  through  the  air. 
Cuckoo,  the  vaulted  heaven  repeats 
Cuckoo,  the  mountain  bare. 

Oh  blessed  hour!  oh  blessed  scene ! 
Breathes  from  the  tranouil  ground  a  spell 
All  vain  desires  and  fituil  dreams. 
And  passionate  thoughts  to  quell. 

A  spell,  that  not  of  this  dull  earth 
Comes  with  the  holiest  feeling  fraught : 
Feeling  too  subtle  and  too  pure 
To  take  the  form  of  thought 

What  though  no  words  give  utterance 
To  the  deep  transport  thrilling  there : 
More  eloquent  than  language  could 
Its  silence  breathes  forth  prayer. 

Oh  blessed  scene !  oh  blessed  hour ! 
Father,  this  heart  to  thee  hath  flown  : 
Grant  that  such  feelings  may  abide, 
And  keep  it  all  thine  own. 

J.  T.  B. 
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SCENES   FROM   THE   LIFE   OF  EDWARD    LASCELIES,  GENT. 
CHAFTERB  XKIV.   AND   XXV. 

Which  of  our  readers  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  Edward  Lascelles  ? — 
which  of  them  does  not  feel  his  heart  glow  at  the  very  mention  of  scenes  from 
his  life  ?  Many  a  page  even  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  has  been 
made  livelier  by  his  light  and  playful  descriptions.  Many  an  hour  has  passed 
swiftly  away,  as  the  reader  skimmed  over  his  cheery  narrative  ;  none  of  us 
have  forgotten  the  vivacity  of  his  pleasant  page.  We  have  followed  him  from 
the  day  when  he  put  on  the  princess's  brown  wig,  and  was  whipped  for  calling 
Queen  Charlotte  an  ugly  old  woman,  through  all  his  varied  wanderings ;  we 
rt>member  him  at  St.  Helena,  and  we  have  not,  like  himself,  forgotten  the  fair 
Sophia.  Wc  love  the  good  Captain  Morley,  and  hate,  most  cordially  do  wo 
hate,  the  monster  heartlessness  of  Settler  ;  but  we  need  not  recount  over 
again  scenes  which  are  surely  still  familiar  to  our  readers. 

But  at  last  the  scenes  have  drawn  to  a  close,  and  our  page  is  no  more  enlivened 
by  the  pleasant  tales  of  sea  and  land  which  were  stored  among  the  recollections 
of  the  sailor.  We  cannot  complain  that  it  is  so,  though  much  do  we  regret  it. 
Long  and  well  has  Edward  Lascelles  done  his  duty  by  us  and  our  readers,  and 
if  he  quits  us  now  he  leaves  with  our  editorial  blessing,  and  we  know  he  is  good- 
hearted  enough  to  prize  it  The  little  book  that  first  saw  the  light  with  us ; 
that  has  been  trained  under  our  care — our  child — our*first-born — is  gone  forth 
upon  a  world  where  many  evil  books  abound,  and  our  blessing  will  be  hallowed 
and  prized,  like  a  parent's  blessing  to  the  son  that  leaves  the  home  of  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  and  goes  to  buffet  his  way  through  a  cold  and  a  heartless 
world. 

Gentle  reader,  of  course  you  understand  us.  The  scenes  that  have  been 
scattered  lightly  and  pleasantly  through  our  pages,  have  now  been  collected  in 
a  book,  and  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  desire  to  bestow  upon  that  book  an  editorial 
benediction.  And,  in  good  truth,  of  many  that  have  from  time  to  time  enrich- 
ed our  pages  by  tales  connected  in  series,  Edward  Lascelles  best  deserves  our 
benediction.  His  steadiness  and  constancy  iu  supplving  us  with  his  recollec- 
tions, might  put  many  of  our  contributors  to  the  blush.  Regularly,  as  each 
reTolving  moon  brought  round  the  stated  day,  so  regularly  came  the  pacquet, 
neatly  sealed,  and  roundly  written,  from  our  sailor  friend.  No  excuses,  no  dis* 
appointment  to  the  readers  that  were  looking  anxiously  for  his  next  chapter ; 
but,  sure  as  they  looked  for  it,  the  next  chapter  came.  Many  a  one  whom  we 
kave  admitted  to  the  high  honour  of  contributing  to  our  pages,  had  better 
profit  by  bis  example,  or  our  editorial  wrath  may  be  made  to  do  a  deed  that 
the  negligent  may  long  repent.  Why  has  Harry  Lorrcquer  permitted  Louis 
Philippe  to  interfere  with  his  first  duty  and  allegiance  to  us,  his  lawful  sove- 
reign ?  We  have  directed  an  indictment  to  be  prepared  against  the  said  Harry 
Lorrequer,  and  we  have  communicated  our  high  displeasure  to  Louis  Philippe 
for  his  attempt  to  seduce  our  liege  from  his  prior  fealty.  Then  there  is 
Edward  Stevenson  O'Brien,  whom,  we  half  suspect  of  being  little  better  than 
a  melancholy  madman,  who  dreams  old  tales  of  his  college  days — strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  fiction — and  believes  his  dreams  all  real ;  why  this  gentleman 
has  put  us  to  more  annoyance  than  ever  we  fancied  we  could  submit  to  with 
any  tolerable  patience.  At  best  his  chapiters  were  **  like  angels  visits."  But  what 
has  he  done  lately  but  stopped  short  in  the  very  middle  of  a  story,  which  we 
conscientiously  believe  he  never  intended  to  finish — why  or  wherefore  is  best 
known  to  himself— while  heaps  of  letters  daily  invade  the  quiet  of  our  repose, 
demanding  to  have  from  us  the  reason  of  his  delay,  as  if  we  were  bound  to 
answer  for  the  doings  of  every  mad  or  flightv  person  yni\\  whom  we  may  have 
dealings,  and  all  that  we  can  learn  of  him  is,  that  he  is  wandering  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  perhaps  domiciled  with  Daniel  O'Connell 
at  Derrynane.  Then  there  is  William  Carleton — we  will  have  done ;  but  we 
gire  our  solemn  caution  to  one  and  all  of  these  gentlemen,  to  beware  how 
the/y  but  a  little  more  trifle  with  us  and  with  the  impatience  of  the  public  ; 
and  woe  to  the  man,  among  our  lieges,  who  suffers  Louis  Philippe,  or  Daniel 
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0*Conne1l,  or  any  other  bishop,  priest  or  potentate,  to  withdraw  him  one 
instant  from  his  fealty  to  ourselves. 

Edward  Lascelles,  the  best — ^the  most  regular  of  our  contributors,  has  col- 
lected his  chapters  and  printed  them  in  a  book  ;  and  we  can  only  give  him 
our  best  blessing — he  does  not  need  our  commendation.  He  has,  however, 
wound  up  in  two  chapters,  of  which  he  has  cheated  us,  and,  as  we  are  in  do 
mood  of  submitting  to  a  fraud,  even  from  him,  we  will  give  them  to  our 
readers,  and  so  complete  the  scenes  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine. 

Our  readers  will  see  in  the  concluding  chapter,  a  hope  held  out  that  Edward 
Lascelles  has  not  yet  laid  down  his  pen,  and  at  no  distant  day  we  trust  to  pre- 
sent in  our  pages  all  that  he  has  •*  to  tell  of  the  glowing  islands  of  the  West, 
the  nabobs  and  bashas  of  the  East,  the  bleak  Canada,  the  golden  Dorado,  and 
the  sunny  Peru.** 

Meanwhile,  we  bid  him,  we  trust  a  short  farewell,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we 
offer  to  our  readers  the  chapters  in  which  he  takes  his  farewell  of  them. 


Chap.  XXIV. 


A   PIC-NIC  AT  MALTA. 

'  Steer  to  that  shore  !"  they  sail.    «*  Do  this  !**  'tis  done. 
'  Now  form  and  follow  me  !**  the  spoil  is  won ! 

The  Coraair, 


As  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure 
from  Naples  was  now  near  at  nand,  I 
drove  out  to  take  leave  of  my  kind 
French  friends  at  the   Villa  ■. 

Our  party  there  on  this  occasion  was 
but  a  dull  one;  indeed,  for  my  own 
part,  I  will  frankly  admit,  that  farewell 
visits  generally  find  me,  as  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  would  say,  **  most  exceedingly  in- 
diifferent  company." 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  my 
caleche  was  announced,  and  I  rose  re- 
luctantly to  take  my  leave. 

'*  Adieu  r  said  the  old  gentleman, 
shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand  ; 
"  Adieu!  et  le  bon  Dieu  vous  garde!" 

"Farewell!"  said  Rodolpbe;  "and 
do  not  forget  the  stag-hound  pup  you 
promised  me.  Remember,  too,  that  he 
must  answer  to  the  name  of  Latcel/es/* 

"  Farewell!" said  Annette  ;  ** we  shall 
expect  the  long  letter  you  promised  us, 
speedily." 

"  Farewell  !*'  said  Annette ;  "  and  be 
sure  you  let  us  hear  from  you  the  mo- 
ment you  get  married.  Take  care, 
too,  to  tell  us  whether  the  lady  be  a 
blonde  or  a  brunette,** 

I  promised  to  attend  faithfully  to 
their  several  injunctions,  returned 
warmly  their  kind  adieus,  and  ex- 
pressed, as  I  best  could,  my  sense  of 
all  the  attentions  I  had  received  at 
their  hands. 

*<  It  is  rare,"  said  I,  **  to  meet  with  so 
much  kindness  from  total  strangers.** 

"  It  is  rarer  still,"  said  Annette,  her 
long  silken  eyelash  drooping  over  her 


dark  eye  ;  ''it  is  rarer  still  to  meet  with 
a  stranger,  who,  if  he  has  received  kind- 
ness, has  also  the  good  feeling  to  ac- 
knowledge it  I" 

The  whole  party  accompanied  me 
to  the  door ;  and  as  I  looked  beck  be^ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  avenue  hid  them 
from  my  sight,  I  caught  the  last  glimpse 
of  hands  and  handkerchiefs  still  war- 
ing me  adieu. 

Early  next  morning  we  sailed  for 
Malta.  We  had  a  prosperous  and 
speedy  passage  ;  and  it  was  not  long^ 
till  the  steeps  of  the  **  honey-distilling 
island**  hove  in  sight.  Without  the 
occurrence  of  anything  worthy  of  no- 
tice, we  soon  found  ourselves  once 
more  in  our  old  quarters,  beneath  the 
Fort  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  meeting  with  our  former  Malta 
acquaintances  was  cordial  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  officers  of  the re- 
giment gave  a  grand  entertainment  in 
honour  of  our  arrival.  A  large  party 
dined  in  the  mess-room  ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  we  adjourned  to  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  in  La  Valetta,  where  a 
splendid  ball  and  supper  awaited  ue. 

In  a  word,  good-fellowship  and  good- 
humour  were  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
and,  our  time  passed  delightfully  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  all  those  little 
civilities,  and  kindnesses,  and  marks  of 
attention,  which  form,  after  all,  the 
main  staple  of  social  intercourse.  Our 
only  rivalry  was,  who  should  contri- 
bute most  to  the  harmony  and  kindly 
feeling  which  universally  prevailed. 
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Dining,  itne  CTening,  with  a  gentle- 
man in  La  Valetta,  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  make  a  short  excnrston  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  in  order  to  visit  a 
few  of  its  most  remarkable  curiosities. 

*  In  other  words,**  said  my  host,  "  I 
suppose  you  mean,  in  the  most  modest 
ttanner  possible,  to  ask  myself  and  some 
others  oif  our  friends  to  escort  yoii  on 
such  a  trip.  Well!  for  my  own 
part  I  have  no  objections  ;  and  I  think 
ft  day  may  be  spent  very  pleasantly  in 
the  manner  you  propose.  But  we  can 
do  nothing  in  the  matter  without  the 
ooocurrence  of  the  ladies.  What  say 
you,  Harriet?"  he  continued,  address- 
iig  bimsdf  to  his  eldest  dau^^hter,  a 
ivmarkably  elegant  young  woman  of 
about  eig^hteen  ;  **  what  say  you  ?  Mr. 
Lascelles  proposes  a  pic-nic ;  will  you 
honour  him  with  your  presence  on  the 
occasion  ?      Come,    Rosa ;    what   say 

"I  shall  have  muck  pleasure,"  re- 
plied th«  lively  Harriet,  her  eyes 
•fmrkliiig  with  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  what  promiaed  to  ije  so  agreeable  an 
excursion.  "1  shall  certainly  have 
much  pleasure  in  making  one  of  your 
poitv,  papa ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  I 
ihall  be  able  to  prevail  upon  some  of 
my  friends  to  join  me.** 

-And  I,"  said  Rosa,  "if  Mr.  La- 
Kelles  will  invite  me,  shall  also  be 
haptiy  to  add  one  to  your  number." 

A  party  was  made  up  on  the  s{>ot ; 
OUT  route  determined ;  and  a  day 
fixed. 

With  raerry  hearts*  and  fully  bent 
■pen  enjoyment,  the  ditferent  indivi- 
i^%  who  were  to  compose  the  corlegi 
aiKmHled  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  preconcerted  day,  at 
the  house  of  our  kind  entertainer.  A 
caleche,  with  a  eouple  of  servants,  and 
a  pientifid  supply  of  materials,  suitable 
fcrao  ai fresco  collation,  had  previously 
been  dispatched  ;  with  directions  to 
a«raitour  arrival  at  an  appointed  s|>ot 
00  the  shore,  to  the  northward  side  of 
the  island. 

After  an  excellent  dejeune^  which  was 
partaken  of  amid  such  deafening  peals 
«f  laughter,  as  evinced  the  exuberant 
•pints  we  all  were  in,  we  started  on 
h^veback  ;  a  party  of  nine,  includjn;r 
fear  ladies^  At  the  request  of  one  of 
■y  sfaiptaates,  vrho  was  a  great  collec- 
tor of  natural  curiosities,  I  had  slung  a 
rifle  over  my  shoulder,  in  the  hope  of 
beii^  able  to  bring  him  home  some 
"spedmena"  (or  his  cabinet 

Away  we  went^  at  a  brisk  hand-cafn- 
ter,alongtbe  somewhat  indifferent  road 
Vol.  X. 


that  leads  to  casal  Itard  ;  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  each  other's  society  to  lie- 
stow  any  great  attention  on  the  beau- 
ties or  deformities  of  the  surrounding 
scen».Ty.  The  day  was  remarkably 
bright  and  fine  ;  and  the  air  was  cer- 
tainty the  most  balmy  I  ever  breathed  ; 
being  perfectly  laden  with  the  delicious 
aroma  of  the  numerous  odoriferous 
plants  with  which  Malta  teems  in  all 
direction**. 

As  we  kept  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  cas^l 
Itard  was  soon  left  in  the  rear ;  and  it 
was  not  long  till  wc  stood  beneath  tlie 
venerabh*  walls  of  the  City  Notable. 

Her«  we  baited  our  pantinir  steed!», 
and  proceeded,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
examine  the  antiquities  and  curiosities 
of  which  this  ancient  place  exhibits  so 
many.  The  Cathedral,  and  the  Banca 
dei  Ginrati,  were  duly  visited  and  com- 
mented on.  We  descended,  too,  to  t  he 
Catacombs,  the  wonders  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  minute 
descriptions  ;  wandering  throu2"h  their 
labyrinth  of  corridors,  which  present  on 
either  side  sepulchral  niches  for  the 
dead  of  all  a^es,  from  the  infant  to  the 
grovvn  man,  and  which  are  of  such  ex- 
traordinary extent  as  to  procure  for  the 
plrtce  the  name  of  the  Subterranean 
City.  Had  1  been  alone,  I  doubt  not 
1  miifht  have  fo»n<l  food  for  serious 
meditation  while  traversing  the  haunted 
halls  of  this  vast  Habitation  of  the 
Dead  ;  where  moulder  the  bones  of  so 
many  generations,  and  where  the  dust 
ol  the  haughty  Greek,  the  brave  Ro- 
man, and  the  wily  Phoenician,  mingle 
together  in  one  common  heap.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  lively  Harriet  hung 
upon  my  arm  ;  and  I  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  living  to  trouble  my- 
self much  about  the  dead. 

A  visit  to  the  Grotto  of  St.  Paid 
completed  our  tour  in  search  of  the  an- 
tique ;  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
city  we  found  onr  horses  quite  fresh, 
and  ready  for  another  start. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  a 
couple  of  miles  farther,  we  arrived  at 
the  Emptalhep  Gardens,  where  we 
found  one  of  the  servants  in  attendance 
to  take  charge  of  the  horses  ;  there  not 
being  even  a  bridle-road  from  thence 
to  the  coast  beneath,  where  our  re- 
freshments awaited  us.  The  walk, 
however,  was  by  no  means  a  very  ar- 
duous one.  A  Jiill  or  two  to  surmount, 
a  steep  ravine  to  clamber  down,  and  we 
found  ourselves  within  hail  of  the 
dazzling  white  cloth  on  which  our  care- 
fal  attendant  had  spread  our  repast. 

The  place  he  haa  fixed  upon  for  ^'HfrrTp 
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purpoce  was  well  selected.  It  was  a 
soiall,  but  beautifully  verdant  spot,  of 
rich  eoamolled  turf,  extending  in  front 
close  down  to  the  sea-beach,  but  in- 
closed on  every  other  side  by  high 
hills  and  abrupt  precipices.  A  small 
lively  stream  of  crystal  water  brawled 
over  its  shingly  bed  at  our  feet ;  and 
the  dark  low-browed  rocks  which 
bound  the  con^t  in  ever  direction  hung 
beetling  over  the  ocean. 

Here,  then,  we  were  a  merry  party, 
assembled  in  a  little  green  and  sheltered 
nook  of  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Malta ; 
rocks  and  hillii  on  every  side ;  a  bright 
Mediterranean  sky  above,  and  the 
bright  Mediterranean  ocean,  smooth 
and  mirrory  before  us.  everything, 
save  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  water 
and  the  sound  of  our  own  voices,  which 
were  reverberated  among  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  was  still  and  motionless. 

One  vessel  only  was  within  sight. — 
She  was  a  large-sized  galley,  having 
her  canvass  cut  in  a  sery  peculiar  fa- 
shion; and  it  was  evident,  from  the 
skilhil  manner  in  which  she  managed 
to  catch  every  breath  of  air  that  was 
stirring,  that  she  had  at  least  one  good 
seaman  on  board.  She  was  going 
gently  along  under  French  colours, 
within  about  a  mile  from  the  coast ;  so 
near,  indeed,  that  we  would  have  con- 
cluded she  meant  to  put  into  Goza,  had 
she  not  been  shaping  her  course  more 
out  to  sea,  as  if  nhe  were  steering  for 
Palermo,  or  some  one  of  the  other  Si- 
cilian ports. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  tfiat  is,** 
said  Neville  to  me;  **aud  if  our  own 
craft  had  been  within  hail,  I  think  she 
would  have  asked  her  the  question.** 

'*  From  her  colours,**  said  a  gentle- 
man of  the  party,  **  I  take  her  to  be  a 
French  galley  engaged  in  merchandise. 
Vessels  of  her  description  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  those  seas,  trafficking 
along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Sicily." 
••  She  may  be  so,"  replied  Neville  ; 
**  but  does  not  the  cut  of  her  canvass, 
Lascelles,  ajipear  somewhat  of  the 
strangest  ?" 

"  I  am  little  acquainted  with  the  rig 
of  galleys  hereabouts,**  I  replied;  **but 
I  certainly  think  she  has  something 
about  her  appearance  altogether  rather 
rakish.** 

"  I  thought  it  odd  at  first,*'  rejoined 
Neville,  "that  she  should  be  upon  the 
tack  she  is,  so  close  in  shore.  But  I 
observe  she  is  now  bearing  up,  and  she 


may  be  some    merchant   craft    after 
all.- 

She  accordingly  did  bear  up,  and 
seemed  to  make  u>r  the  port  of  Melecca. 
On  this  new  tack,  she  was  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes hid  from  our  view  behind  ■  the 
intervening  rocks. 

We  now  set  earnestly  to  work  with 
our  luncheon  ;  and  the  cheer  provided 
for  us  was  so  excellent,  and  our  appe- 
tites so  sharp,  that  we  made  sad  haroc 
among  the  cold  fowls,  pasUes,  and  other 
eatables.  A  few  glasses  of  champaign* 
washed  down  by  some  genuine  La 
Fitte,  added,  if  possible,  to  the  exu- 
berance of  our  spirits.  The  jest,  the 
tale,  the  song  went  round ;  and  the 
rocks  on  either  side  resounded,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  loud  peals  of  our 
laughter. 

"Come,  Harriet,**  said  her  father; 
**  I  know  you  did  not  forget  to  pack  up 
your  lute  with  the  other  provmom ; 
and  as  most  of  our  sides  must  be 
aching  with  this  extravagant  mirth, 
pray  do  what  you  can  to  make  sensible 
men  of  us,  and  sing  us  that  pretty  air 
we  admired  so,  much  last  night." 

The  lively  girl  took  the  lute  at  her 
father's  request,  and  sung  us  a  native 
Maltese  air,  so  plaintively  touching,  as 
to  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to  our 
excessive  merriment. 

•*  Nay,  madam,"  said  Neville ;  ••  yoa 
have  really  cast  a  spell  over  us.  Pray 
do  us  the  kindness  to  sing  something 
that  will  recall  the  spiriu  you  have  so 
unceremoniously  dispelled — something 
lively  let  it  be,  in  mercy  I" 

"  1  know  few  merry  songs,"  replied 
Harriet ;  '*  but  if  you  will  listen  to  one 
of  the  sea,  your  own  adopted  element, 
it  is  very  much  at  your  service." 

She  again  took  the  lute ;  and,  strik- 
ing a  bold  and  spirit-stirring  symphony, 
she  commenced  the  following  French 
ballad.  The  words,  a  copy  of  which  1 
afterwards  reouested  her  to  give  me,  on 
account  of  tne  singular  coincidence 
which  the  reader  will  remark  in  the  se* 
quel,  I  shall  here  subjoin.  She  bad 
recently  received  them,  she  said,  as  a 
great  favour  froTj  Paris  ;  the  author* 
not  having  at  the  time  made  them 
public.  ^ 

The  following  chorus,  in  which  most 
of  us  joined,  wa:)  sune  immediately 
after  the  symphony,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  veise — 

Dant  la  gaiere  eapitame^ 

Komt  (tkmi  quatre-viMgtM  ramemt. 


*  Victor  Hugo,  I  believe. 
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Ob  tlgnaleuDOOiiTentiterre; 

Kout  jflttODi  Taocre  prdi  du  bonl : 

A  not  Tens  f 'offre,  tout  d'abord, 

Une  fitte  du  monaatdre. 

Prdi  dfit  flots,  lourde  i  leurei  rumeun, 

Elle  domuit  khu  ud  plaftane— 
Dam  la  gaiire  capUane^ 
NouB  Mom  quatre'VingtM  rameura. 

"  Trii  bene  fllle,  U  ftut  TOUf  taire ; 

U  fuA  nous  fuivre— il  fait  bon  rent 

Ce  n*eit  que  changer  de  ooureat; 

Le  Harem  raut  le  monaitdre. 

8b  Hautene  aime  let  primeurt ; 

NoQi  root  feront  Mahom^tane**— 
Dam  la  gqlire  capHane, 
Nam  Mom  quairej^ingfi  ramturt. 

EOe  Teut  ftiir  vert  la  chapelle. 
•*  Omctoui  bien,  flit  de  Satan  ?'* 
••  Noot  otont  !*'  dit  le  capitan. 
£Uepleure,tuppUe,^)peUe;  • 
lfa]gr§  aa  ptadnte  et  tat  dameun, 
Ob  i'emporte  dana  la  tartans 
Dam  la  gaiire  eapiUme, 
Norn  Mom  qmatre-vfyigtt  rameurg. 

Plot  bdle  encore  dant  ta  trittette, 
Set  yeoz  (Caient  deux  talitmant; 
EDe  Talait  mille  tomans 
Ob  la  Teoditi  ta  ITtuteite, 
EDe  cut  beau  dire :/«  Mtf  nmtn  / 
De  noane,  elle  derlnt  8ultan»— 
Daaa  la  galere  eapMame, 
Nom  Mom  quaUw-^ringt$  rameun. 

On  the  last  repetition  of  the  chorus, 
which  was  sung  to  a  wild  romantic  air, 
having  become  accustomed  to  the 
strain,  every  one  present  joined  ;  and 
the  notes  reverberated  far  and  near, 
from  the  echo  of  the  overhanging  rocks. 
Thanks  having  been  returned  to  the 
feir  songstress  in  a  bumper  of  La  Fittp, 
a  momentary,  but  deeply  silent  pause, 
ensued. 

•  Did  you  hear  nothing  ?"  suid  Har- 
net's  &ther;  holding  up  his  hand  as  if 
to  direct  our  attention  to  some  sound 
that  had  alaroaed  him. 

*  Nothing  I**  I  replied,  •*  but  the 
scream  of  some  sea-fowl,  which  I  hope 
are  directing  their  flight  over  the  top 
of  the  rock.  I  have  a  single  ball  in 
my  rifle,**  I  continued,  handling  the 
gun  ;  **  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
rest  it  on  your  shoulder,  Neville,  I 
shall  tiy  if  1  can't  bring  one  of  them 
down  for  our  friend's  ornithological 
ctWoet.* 

•*  Father  .'*'  said  Harriet,  tossing  her 
iote  upon  the  ground,  and  placing  her 
delicate  hands  upon  her  father's  arm, 
while  her  lovely  countenance  ex- 
pressed considerable  anxiety — ^**  Fa- 
ther! Tou  seem  alarmed  ;  what  did  you 
hearJ^ 
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**  Nothing,  love  T  replied  her  father. 
**  It  may  have  been,  at  Mr.  Lascelles 
says,  a  sea-fowl's  scream  ;  but  it  struck 
me  as  resembling  a  note  I  once  heard 
under  very  different  circumstances." 

Another  pause  ensued  ;  and  I  re- 
mained upon  my  knees  on  the  grass, 
with  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  resting  on  Ne- 
ville's shoulder;  expecting^  presently 
to  see  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  take  their 
flight  over  the  top  of  the  rock. 

"  There  it  was  again  !"  cried  Har- 
riet's father ;  starting  to  bis  feet,  and 
breaking  in  his  haste  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paign, part  of  which  Neville  was  in  the 
act  of  transferring  to  his  glass.  **  There 
it  was  again !  I  cannot  be  mistaken  !** 
and,  as  be,  spoke,  a-^ shrill  prolonged 
whistle  echoed  among  the  surrounding 
rocks. 

We  looked  anxiously  round  on  every 
side  ;  for  the  echo  multiplied  and  re- 
verberated the  sound  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  could  not  tell  from  what  par- 
ticular spot  it  originally  came.  Nothing 
was  visible,  nothing  stirred  ;  and  the 
echo  died  gradually  away.  Again, 
however,  it  was  repeated,  louder  and 
shriller  than  before  ;  and  scarcely  had 
theechocaughtthesound,when  four  men 
started  into  view  at  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring rock,  and  stood  nut  high  upon  its 
summit.  Here  they  took  up  their  po- 
sition, motionless  as  statues ;  each 
bending  upon  one  knee,  and  holding 
to  his  shoulder  a  carabine,  which  he 
directed  right  down  upon  our  party. — 
At  the  same  instant,  three  otners  ap- 
peared round  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
and  strode  up  deliberately  towards  us  ; 
drawn  rapiers  in  their  hands,  and  pis- 
tols at  their  belts. 

There  was  little  time  to  examine  the 
general  appearance  of  these  men  ;  but 
the  coarse  brown  jacket  without  sleeves, 
displaying  their  naked  brawny  arms, 
and  the  short  trousers  extending  no 
lower  than  the  knee,  the  rest  of  the 
leg  being  left  completely  bare,  were 
peculiarities  which  caught  m^  eye  in 
an  instant.  Round  his  waist,  each 
wore  a  broad  belt  in  which  his  pistols 
were  stuck.  The  large  undressed 
moustache,  the  uncut  beard,  and  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  ferocity  in  their 
countenances,  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 

THEY  WERE  PiRATES  I 

The  effect  which  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance produced  upon  our  little 
party  was  quite  electrical.  From  our 
recumbent  or  sitting  position  on  the 
grass,  we  had  all  started  to  our  feet ; 
and  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  ladies 
reverberated  among  the  rocks,  as,  coir   y 
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pletely  orerwhekned  with  feiiT,  they 
Uirew  th«maelve»  upon  their  male  com- 
panions for  protection.  Harriet  cliin;^ 
round  her  falher*8  neck  ;  and  the  timid 
Rosa,  iinmindral  of  decorum,  leant 
upon  me  for  support  ;  her  long  auburn 
hair,  which,  in  the  trepidation  of  the 
mooieut,  had  become  loosened  from  the 
sone  that  bound  it,  hanging  in  dishe* 
veiled  ringlets  down  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  broken  fragments  of 
our  merry  meal,  empty  dishes  and  over- 
turned bottles,  lay  scattered  at  our 
fet*t.  On  the  rock  above,  the  four  pi- 
rates still  remained,  fixed  in  the  posi- 
tion they  had  at  hrst  assumed  ;  their 
carabines  pointed  at  our  little  group. 

The  variety  of  attitudes  into  which 
the  suddenness  of  the  event  hud  thrown 
us  ;  the  frowniuir  rucks  aroimd  :  tue 
green  plot  on  which  we  stood  ;  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  our  unwelcome 
visitauts,  alto^^ether  formed  a  scene 
which  might  have  reminded  the  specta- 
tor of  some  of  the  muster-sketches  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

But  tiiis  was  no  time  for  admiring 
the  picturesque.  In  one  hand  I 
grasped  my  ritie,  and  with  the  other  I 
supported  the  fainting  Rosa,  whom  I 
endeavoured  to  restore  to  calmness,  by 
whispering  in  her  car  >uoh  topics  of  re- 
assurance as  chance  snggt'sted.  The 
three  robbers  were  speedily  at  our 
side. 

'•Signori,**  said  one  of  them,  in  a 
garbled  mixture  of  bad  French  and 
worse  Italian,  spoken  with  the  accent 
ol  neither;  '^Signorif — assoggetcvi / — 
seguUeci  /  Gentlemen,  you  mu^t  yield 
and  follow  us!" 

"  Never !"  cried  the  father  of  the 
faintiug  Harriet ;  pressing  his  child  the 
closer  to  his  bosom  as  he  spoke. 
"  Never,  miscreant !  You  take  us  not 
alive !'' 

**  Resistance  is  vain  T*  was  the  pi- 
rate's cool  reply.  "  We  are  teven  ;  I 
have  but  to  make  a  signal  to  my  com- 
rades above,  and  your  number  will  be 
reduced  to  one  /" 

"  No !"  replied  the  other  ;  "  cowardly 
craven  as  you  are,  you  dare  n  »(  ttke 
this  advaiitage." 

"  Provoke  me  not,  Siguor !  Re- 
member /  have  but  to  raise  my  hand  ! 

"  Wretch !  is  not  yoiMr.-^bject  gain  ? 
Name  our  ransom  ;  ft  %hall  be  paid  to 
you.  Harriet,  love,"  he  continued,  as 
be  kissed  his  daugliter's  ashy  cheek ; 
"  Harriet,  yon  tieaiole !" 

**  Ransom !  replied  the  pirate,  with  a 
sneer  ;  "and  who  is  to  guarantee  the 
payment?    Four  huQdred  scudi    for 


yojirself,  signor— five  for  the  lady  oo 
your  arm — ^the  reatyou  may  hava  over- 
head  for  three  T 

"  Le-Jive  us,  then  ;  I  ple<Hre  my  ho- 
nour the  money  shall  be  paid." 

*•  Ay,  signer !  but  I  must  have  sorae 
better  security  than  your  honour,  un- 
tarnished though  it  may  be.  1  suppoae 
you  would  have  us  moor  our  galley 
under  the  Fort  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
wait  upon  vour  honour  to  receive  the 
money  in  La  Valetta.  Or,  would  you 
send  the  guard-ship  round  to  Tripoli 
to  pay  it  to  us  there  I  No,  siguor  I 
our  best  security  ia  your  own  person, 
and  the  merchants  at  Cairo.  Come, 
signor.  Shall  I  raise  my  hand  f 

During  this  brief  dialogue^  1  had  been 
bending,' over  the  fainting  Rosa,  whoching 
closer  and  closer  to  me,  at  ev«ry  word 
the  pirate  uttered  ;  nor  had  I  once 
turned  my  face  towards  the  haughty 
spt»aker.  At  his  last  threat,  however, 
1  turned  hastily  round,  and  presented 
my  rifle  at  hi«  breast. 

"  You  seem  the  leader  of  these  men, 
sir,"  I  said.  "  Now,  mark  me.  If  you 
dare  to  make  the  slightest  signal,  I  in- 
stantly drive  a  bullet  through  your 
heart !" 

As  I  uttered  these  words,  I  kept  my 
eye  fixed  firmly  on  that  of  the  pirate  ; 
my  finger  presiding  the  trigger  of  the 
gun.  His  face  became,  alternatelv. 
deaflly  pale,  and  burning  red.  He 
gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment  after  I . 
had  done  f«peaking;  then,  turning 
roimd  to  the  men  who  accomp.tmea 
liim — 

"  Andante  di  dietro  r  he  said.  "  Fall 
back  ;  1  wish  to  speak  to  this  gentle- 
man I* 

The  men  did  as  he  commanded 
them,  and  retired  towards  the  beachw 
When  they  were  gone,  he  again  turned 
round  to  me,  and  addressed  me  in 
Eii!;lish,  and  with  an  accent  truly  ver- 
nucular. 

•*  You  need  not  fear,  sir.  Will  yon 
r(*tire  with  me  a  few  paces  ?  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.** 

I  cast  a  look  at  Neville,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Shall  I  go  f* 

•*  Ye^r  said  Neville  ;  "  leave  yrmr 
gun  with  me,  and  should  the  fellow  at- 
tempt to  play  you  false,  I  shoot  him 
dead  on  the  instant !" 

The  pirate  smiled  at  thia  thrent,  bm 
made  no  observation. 

Meanwhile  poor  Rosa  clniig  more 
cloi^ely  to  me  than  before;  and  as  I 
placed  her  gently  on  Neville's  arm  for 
support,  she  looked  up  in  ray  facev  her 
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ejei  filled  with  tears,  and  ber  counte- 
naiee  pale  as  death. 

'*0  Mr.  Lasc<*lle8 1*  she  said,  in  ac- 
cents scarcely  articulate ;  O  Mr.  La- 
fcelles,  do  nut  go  !** 

*•  1  shall  return  presently,"  I  replied. 
**  Fear  not,  Rosa  ;  no  harm  shall  befall 
yoa." 

The  poor  girl  shuddered,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  pirate  in  the  meantime  had  re- 
tired about  twenty  paces  to  the  foot  of 
the  neighbouring  rock;  and  there  I 
•peedily  joined  him. 

*•  Well,  sir,"  was  my  first  observation ; 
*  what  have  you  to  say  T* 

'Something',  sir,  that  you  will  gladly 
listen  to.  Look  at  me !  you  have  seen 
■ly  face  before !" 

"  No !"  I  replied  ;  •*  yonr  features 
are  entirely  strange  to  me." 

"  Consider  them  more  attentively  ; 
yon  ought  to  recollect  them  !** 

••  Yon  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said. 
"  I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time !" 

••  It  is  you  who  are  mistaken  ;"  re- 
plied the  pirate.  **  This  is  not  the  fir^t 
time  that  I  have  exchan^^ed  boi  h  words 
and  blows  with  Mr.  hascelles  /" 
**  Mr.  Lascelles  !**  I  repeated. 
••Ay!**  said  the  pirate.  "Look  at 
me  again  ;  you  see  I  am  not  slow  at 
recogiiisiiig  you.** 

Surprised  to  find  myself  so  unexpec- 
tedly recognised,  I  scanned  the  felli»w*s 
person  narrowly  to  see  if  1  could  bring 
him  to  my  recollection. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful-looking  man ; 
with  a  countenance  deeply  bronzed, 
aad  a  large  cicatrized  wound  running 
diagonally  across  his  forehead.  The 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  completely 
covered  with  his  black  uncut  beard  and 
*^'9>!^^  moa^tache ;  and  his'  long 
tangled  hair  hung  out  in  thick  clusters, 
from  beneath  the  little  red  skull  cap 
which  he  wore.  His  brawny  arms 
were  bare  from  the  shoulder,  and  his 
limbs  naked  from  the  knee  downwards. 
"  Yes  !**  he  said,  seeing  tliat  my  re- 
coUectiou  was  completely  at  fault ;  "  1 
»ee  you  have  forgotten  me.  And  no 
wonder ;  five  years  of  a  lite  like  mine 
will  work  strange  changes  1** 

••  There  is  something  in  the  tone  of 
your  voice,"  I  replied,  "  whicli  heems 
to  awaken  recolleciiun." 

*•  Ay  r  be  said  ;  "  like  enough — like 
enougii !  The  last  time  we  met«  you 
heard  my  voice,  but  did  not  see  my 
person.  Don*t  you  recollect  the  lust 
words  I  ever  sjioke  to  yon  ?  Mr.  La- 
scelles, it  waa  on  board  the  Hesperus — 


at  night—the  words  were    these — A 
Filer 

**  The  captain  of  the  miiien-top  !** 
I  exclaimed,  as  tht'  whole  circumstance 
flashed  at  once  upon  my  memory — 
••  Thomas  StubbsT 

*•  The  same,**  he  replied  ;  •*  now, 
mark  me  !  You  saved  my  life  on  one 
occasion  at  the  risk  of  your  own  ;  I 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  canctfllinsr' 
the  debt  I  owe  you.  I  shall  presently 
call  off  my  bull-dogs,  and  you  and  your 
party  are  free  to  depart !" 

"  Name  our  ransom,**  I  said  ;  *•  it 
shall  be  duly  paid." 

"  Nevei^r  he  replied.  "  Your  ransom 
from  my  hands  was  paid  long  since !" 

"  But  your  men  ;  will  they  not  dis- 
pute your  right  to  do  this  V*' 

**  They  dare  not  Besides,  I  have  a 
thousand  scudi  on  board  my  galley  ;  it 
shall  be  divided  among  them  as  your 
ransom.     Theif  shall  be  no  losers.' 

**  Name  a  place  where  I  can  remit 
the  amount,*'  I  replied. 

"  Away  !  away  !'*  cried  Stuhhs,  as  he 
drew  a  small  boatswain's  whistle  from 
his  bosom,  and  sounded  upon  it  three 
distinct  notes. 

The  men  on  the  rock,  who  had  all 
the  time  kept  motionless  at  their  posts, 
disajipeared  instantly  at  the  signal. 
Again  the  whistle  sounded,  when  the 
other  two  men  upon  the  beach  sheathed 
their  rapiers,  and  walked  silently  away. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles,**  said  Stubbs  ;  "  fare- 
well. This  was  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  show  yon  that  ingratitude  at  least  is 
not  one  of  my  many  faults.  Farewell, 
we  shall  never  meet  again  !** 

The  poor  fellow  grasped  my  hand 
while  the  ferocious  expression  of  his 
connlenance  soficned  down  almost  to  a 
look  of  mildness  ;  and  having  shaken 
it  cordially,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  followed  his  comrades. 

"  You've  managed  the  affair  cleverly, 
Lascelles,"  said  Neville  when  I  re- 
joined the  party.  "  How  the  d — -I 
did  you  get  so  easily  rid  of  the  mis- 
creant ?•* 

"  Mr.  Neville,**  I  said,  "  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  We  are  now  at  liberty 
to  depart  ;  and  I  bey  it  as  a  favour 
that  you  will  not  question  me  farther 
on  the  subject.** 

The  servant  now  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  our  meal ;  and  we  forth- 
with proceeded  to  Emptalhep,  where  we 
found  our  horj-ea  ready.  Tt»wards 
eveninjc,  we  once  mere  entered  La 
Valetia;  though  in   a   vcry^ifferent. 
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mood  from  that  in  which  wc  had  left  it 
in  the  moniiiiif. 

Poor  Stubbs !  he  was  wrong  in  his 
prediction;  we  did  meet  again.  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  I  encountered 
him  "in  the  streets  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  so 
changed  that  I  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise him.  He  was  handsomely  dressed 
in  the  English  fashion  ;  his  moustaciie 
nicely  trimmed,  and  his  well-brushed 
hair  trained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide 
the  scar  upon  his  forehead.  He  tiied 
to  elude  me,  but  I  was  determined  to 
address  him  ;  and  taking  him  into  au 
adjoining  hotel,  I  questioned  him 
closely  as  to  the  events  of  his  life  since 
he  escaped  from  the  Hesperus. 

He  informed  me,  that  under  the  aus- 

Eices  of  Karl  Krause  at  Cape  Tuwu,  he 
ad  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade, 
and  had  been  so  &ucce^s^ul  that  in  a 
few  months  he  contrived  to  amass  a 
little  money.  With  this  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  trio  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, having  heard  much  of  the  rich 
booty  that  was  frequently  obtained 
there.  After  a  variety  of  adventures, 
he  arrived  at  last  at  Algiers ;  where 
his  talent,  his  dauntless  courage, 
and  his  excellent  seamanship,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  e&timation  of  his 


brother  pirates,  that,  with  the  little 
money  he  had,  be  toon  managed  to 
obtain  a  galley  of  his  own,  with  a  com- 
petent crew  to  man  it. 

He  was  returning  from  the  coast  of 
Greece  to  Algiers,  when,  in  passing 
Malta,  he  discovered,  with  the  aid  of 
his  glass,  our  little  party  on  the  coast, 
and  immediately  conceived  the  design 
of  carrying  us  off  for  sale  at  Cairo. 

**  But  ntiw^^  said  I,  **  if  I  may  judge 
from  your  dress  and  general,  appear- 
ance, 1  would  fain  ho|)e  yon  mean  to 
renounce  this  reckless  and  lawless 
course  of  life  V 

Stubbs  shook  his  head. 

'-If  your  business  here  at  present,** 
I  continued,  **  is  to  get  appointed  to 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  or  any 
honest  trader,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  you." 

"Mr.  Lascelles!**  he  replied;  ''as 
to  my  business  here,  1  A*itoii^  myself 
what  that  is  -,  and  as  to  renouncing  my 
profession — never,  sir! — never T 

He  shook  me  once  more  cordially 
by  the  hand ;  said  he  wished  to  G — d 
he  could  serve  under  me  "  in  his  own 
trade;"  bid  me  farewell,  and  abruptly 
left  the  apartmeut. 


Chap.  XXV. 

A  MARTINET. 

"Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward  I 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by. 
To  teach  thee  safety !  Thou  art  perjured  too. 
And  8ooth*8t  up  greatness !     What  a  fool  art  thou ; 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  an4  stamp,  and  swear  !** 

King  John, 


Having  now  completed  my  six  years 
as  a  midshipman,  I  was  destined  to 
undergo  an  examination  on  seaman- 
ship at  Malta,  previous  to  returning  to 
Enifland,  where  the  usual  scrutiny  at 
Portsmouth  College  awaited  me. 

The  College  examination  is  a  fair 
and  straightforward  one.  If  a  man  he 
qualified,  he  is  sure  to  pass ;  if  he  be 
ii<»t,  he  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  reject- 
ed. The  candidates,  therefore,  before 
going  (VI  trial,  may  form  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  probable  result ;  as 
every  one  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
scious whether  or  not  he  possesses  the 
information  requisite.  He  who  in  his 
own  breast  pleads  gniliy  to  ignorance, 
may  well  tremble  for  his  fate  at  Ports- 


mouth College ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
who  feels  confident  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  duty,  may  approach 
the  ordeal  without  the  slightest  dread. 
No  unfairness,  no  brow>beating,  no 
ungenflemanlike  usage,  is  to  be  appre- 
hended for  those  who  are  qualified  ; 
while  those  who  are  not,  may  hope  for 
no  favour  or  partiality  to  curry  them 
through.  Justice  is  the  object  of  ex- 
amination ;  openness  and  candour 
characterise  the  conduct  of  it. 

But  the  ordeal  which  now  awaited 
me  at  Malta  was  of  a  very  different 
description.  I  was  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  captains  of  the  ships  In  har- 
bour ;  and  1  do  not  say  too  much 
when  I  state,  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
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Testigtf tion  was  a  perfect  lottery !  No 
one,  however  high  his  qualifications, 
can  be  certam  of  passing  a  trial  of  this 
description  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  dunces  frequently  come 
off  with  flying  colours. 

Very  much,  indeed,  depends  upon 
the  individual  characters  of  the  men 
before  whose  tribunal  the  youngster  is 
to  stand ;  and  if  the  majority  of  his 
judges  chance  to  be  possessed  of  the 
many  good  qualities  which  attach  to 
the  mere  name  of  a  British  naval 
officer,  he  need  be  under  no  alann. 
But  unfortunately  this  cannot  always 
be  depended  on.  The  passing  cap- 
tains are  frequently  martinets,  who 
delight  in  brow-beatmg  and  |)er)>lexing 
the  trembling  youth  before  them ;  fre- 
qnenrly  they  are  coxcombs,  who  make 
him  the  mere  foil  to  a  display  of  their 
own  seamanship ;  sometimes  they  are 
coarse,  ill-bred,  swaggering  fellows, 
who  terrify  him  nut  of  what  knowledge 
be  may  hapi^en  to  possei^,  by  hars^h 
words,  sour  looks,  and  sounding  oaths ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  men  who  have 
••  tempers  of  their  own  ;**  who  are  de- 
termined at  all  ventures  to  puzzle,  and 
and  who,  for  this  amiable  purpose,  are 
constantly  throwing  the  vessel  which 
the  unlucky  vouth  has  raised  in  his 
ima?inatton,  into  situations  awkward 
enough  to  perplex  an  admiral.  Such 
are  the  chances  agmnst  the  candidate ! 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may 
sometimes  be  fortunate  enouirh  to  meet 
with  kind,  good-natured  fellows,  who 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  and 
to  encourage  him  ;  or  with  fools,  who 
are  too  ignorant  themselves  to  discover 
whether  he  be  ignorant  or  not ;  or  with 
whimsical  fellows,  who  may  take  a  fancy 
to  **the  cut  of  bis  gil*  ;**  or  with  men 
who  are  fond  of  a  joke,  and  who  will 
pttss  him  right  or  wrong,  if  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  say  a  good  thing,  or 
to  afibrd  them  any  cause  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  risible  propensities. 
These  are  the  chances  in  nis  favor  I 

I  remember  at  Malta  one  unfortu- 
tunate  youth  named  Richards,  the  day 
of  whose  trial  was  fixed  ;  and  who, 
from  the  known  characters  of  his 
jodget,  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  the  result.  On  the  morning 
previous  to  his  examination,  I  found 
him  in  a  dreadfully  agitated  state ;  and 
in  order  to  encouraure  and  reassure 
him  as  much  as  1  could,  I  took  him 
cot  with  me,  and  endeavoured,  during 
a  long  walk,  to  explain  to  him  any  dih 
ficultiet  that  ^occurred.  After  a  good 
deJ  of  questioning  and  eross-question- 


ing,  poor  Richards,  finding  himself 
au  failt  began  to  take  courage,  and  to 
look  forward  wi^h  more  confidence  to 
the  result  of  the  morrow. 

We  had  been  perambulating  about 
in  this  manner  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  1  was  just  about  to  accom- 
pany him  on  board,  when  whom  should 
we  meet,  plump  in  the  face,  but  one  of 
hb  passing  captains. 

*•  Well,  youngster!*  said  the  skipper, 
addressing  my  companion ;  **  so  you 
are  ^oing  to  pass  to-morrow,  eh  ! — to 
try  It  at  least,  eh! — Very  well!  see 
you  are  prqiared  ;  for  by  G— d  it  shall 
oe  no  childVplay !  I'll  work  you,  my 
boy  ;  I  promise  you  I  will  !** 

'*  It  will  never  do,  Ned !"  said  the 
poor  fellow  to  me,  as  soon  as  the  cap- 
tain was  gone.  **  It  \\  ill  never  do  I 
I'm  sure  to  be  rejected  I" 

"  Nonsense  !*'  I  replied.  "  Keep 
your  spirits  up,  and  never  say  die ! 
Every  body  knows  that  that  fellow 
does  not  always  bite  when  he  snarls  I" 
••  Well!"  said  the  desponding  youth, 
•*  it  mav  be ;  but  you'll  tee  Fll  be  re- 
jectedr 

The  eventful  hour  at  length  arrived; 
and  poor  Richards  approached  his  fate 
with  a  palpitating  neart.  As  there 
were  five  or  six  others  for  trial  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  apportioned 
among  the  different  captsuns;  each 
taking  upon  himself  the  examination 
of  one, 

•*  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  our 
friend  of  the  previous  day  to  the 
senior  officer ;  •*  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  examine  Mr.  Rich- 
ards I" 

"  Certainly  !'*  replied  the  senior  rap- 
tain  ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  as  white  as 
a  sheet,  was  immediately  called  for- 
ward. 

**  Now,  sir,**  said  the  captain,  address- 
ing him,  and  assuming  a  very  grave 
and  severe  expression  of  countenance ; 
"now  sir;  let  us  see  what  sort  of  an 
officer  you'll  make !  You  are  the  officer 

of  the  watch,  sir,  of  the Frigate — 

don't  forget  her  nauie,  sir! — there's  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- 
west— do  you  hear,  sir  ;  pay  attention 
to  what  I  am  saving  to  you,  sir ! — Fll 
lay  my  life  you  nave  forgotten  already 
what  point  the  wind  was  in! — mark 
me,  sir  $  for  it's  important ! — the  gale 
is  from  the  south-west,  sir  !  remember, 
the  south- wcRt !  plenty  of  sea-room, 
sir  ;  vessel  made  all  snug  for  the  night, 
lying  to  under  trysails !  do  you  mark 
that,  sir  !  under  trysails ! — Well,  sir  ; 
the  captain  comes  on  deck  amksays  tO| 
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vou — observe  whut  the  captain  says,  sir; 
ne  savs  to  you,  *  Air.  Richardif  howt  her 
head}*  Yoii  of  course  make  the  prciper 
response  ;  -di'ter  which  the  captaio,  put- 
ting his  hand  ia  his  pocket,  takes  out  a 
small  leathern  case — mark,  air;  a  lea- 
thern ca-^e  ! — and  presenting  it  to  you, 
ill  an  easy  sort  of  a  way,  he  offers  you  a 
ci^ar.  Now,  sir — answer  ine  imme- 
diately, sir — which  end  oi'  the  cigar 
would  you  put  into  your  mouth  ?" 

The  poor  middy,  who,  as  the  cap- 
tain was  proceeilinj^  with  this  uddrei^s, 
was  looking  forward  to  some  awfully 
formidahle  question,  was  so  thunder- 
struck by  this  unexpected  termination 
of  the  harangue,  that,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  meant  in  joke  or  in 
earnest,  he  stood  for  a  moment  without 
opening  his  lips. 

•'  Come,  sir !"  cried  the  captain — 
'*  i^uick  ! — wiiich  end  ?" 

"The  twisted  one!"  replied  the 
youngster  ;  wiio  was  fortunately  well 
]iiacti6ed  ill  the  use  of  eigars.  "  The 
tuiiited  one,  sir,  if  a  Havannah  ;  and 
either  end  the  same,  if  a  Cheroot!'* 

"  Excellent!'*  cried  the  captain, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  scat  in  a 
roar  of  laughter.  *'  Capital,  sir ! — 
very  well  answered  indeed,  sir! — Gen- 
tlemen,'* he  continued,  turning  round 
to  the  other  captains  ;  '*  Gentlemen,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Richards  is  extremely  well  qualitied  to 
make  an  excellent  officer  !" 

The  youth  was  accordingly  duly 
passed  !  and  uU  his  evil  forebodings 
ended.  This  was  one  of  the  luc/cy 
turns  of  the  wheel  ;  and  we  all  con- 
gratulated him  heartily  on  having 
drawn  a  prize. 

When  my  own  turn  for  trial  came, 
nay  hopes  were  none  of  the  brightest. 
Indeed,  from  the  well-known  character 
of  one  of  the  captains  who  was  to  offi- 
ciate at  my  examination,  I  "  hooked 
myseir*  in  the  ^'returned  lUt"  as  a 
matter  almosi  of  certainty. 

This  man,  v\hom  I  ^hall  for  the  pre- 
sent desiunate  Captain  Dininonl,  whs 
M  dreadful  martinet ;  dete>ted  and 
despised  by  all  who  were  uidbrtunate 
enough  to  have  any  connection  with 
him.  The  agnomen  by  which  he  was 
familiarly  known  in  the  service,  was 
the  somewhat  flattering  one  of  **  The 
JScotch  Terrier  ;"  and  as  far  as  person, 
manners,  and  temper  were  concerned, 
never  was  name  more  happily  applied. 
Captain  Dinmont  was  a  man  of  low 
stature  ;  and  his  little  thick,  bandy 
legs  v^ere  hO  short,  as  to  hear  no  pro- 
portion   to   the   length   of   his    body. 


His  arms,  too,  were  short,  with  e  slight 
bend  outwards  beneath  the  biceps ; 
and  if  he  could  be  imagined,  Nebu- 
chadneizar-like,  upon  all-fours,  be 
would  have  formed  no  inaccurate  re- 
presentation of  one  of  hi«  canine 
namesakes  of  the  genuine  Skye  breed. 
His  countenance  was  sharp,  and  ex- 
tremely ill-favoured  j  bis  grey  eyes 
were  keen  and  fiery  ;  and  there  was 
an  habitual  grin  about  the  comers  of 
his  mouth,  which,  tending  to  keep  ib<- 
lips  somewhat  apart,  displayed  a  par« 
tial  glimpse  of  a  case  of  large  and  ex- 
tremely informed  teeth. 

His  temper  was  hot,  and  easily  ex- 
cited. He  was  constantly  snapping 
and  snarling  at  everything  and  every 
body  ;  and  he  was  never  known  to 
speak  a  civil  word,  unless  to  serve 
some  underhand  purpose.  In  short, 
to  use  a  slang,  but  in  this  instance 
a  very  appropriate  phrase,  he  was 
**  thorough  varminl  r  and  he  would 
have  matched  with  the  fiercest  of  the 
Dandy  Dinmont  breed  in  everything 
save  courage ;  in  which,  both  moral 
and  physical,  he  was  wofully  deficietit. 
To  complete  his  character,  his  ideas  of 
honour  were  none  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous ;  moreover,  he  was  a  fool ; 

**  A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  itamp,  and  swear  1" 

With  the  fear  of  this  awful  person- 
age before  my  eyes,  it  inay  be  sup- 
posed that  I  had  not  much  pleasure  in 
contemplating  my  approaching  trial  ; 
and  1  cannot  tell  how  delighted  I  was, 
when  1  found  that  he  was  oitiered  to 
sail  for  Naples,  on  the  Tery  momin?  of 
the  day  appointed  for  the  examination. 

Congratulating  myself  at  having  thus 
luckily  escaped  the  **  Terrier,'*  and 
having  no  such  dread  of  any  of  the 
others,  I  began  tu  pick  up  courage ; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  so  much  relieved  as 
to  give  myself  little  farther  cuncem 
about  the  matter.  But,  ala^a!  I  was 
not  destined  to  get  rid  of  him  so 
easily. 

1  was  walking  about  with  Neville, 
on  the  evening  immediately  preceding 
the  eventful  day,  laug!  ing  and  joking 
in  the  highest  spirits,  when  I  received 
an  order  from  Captain  Dinmont,  di- 
recting me  to  be  on  board  his  vessel 
by  day-break  in  the  morning,  as  he 
intended  to  examine  me  before  sailing, 
and  to  sign  my  certificate  if  he  found 
me  qualified  J 

Here  was  a  sad  turn  of  fortune. 
H<»wever  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  I 
was  obliged  to  submit ;  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  as  well  as  I  could  **  how 
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the  Iiiod  lay."  I  detcmuDed  to  go  on 
board  of  him  immediately,  and  have  a 
little  private  c^iat  with  one  of  his 
lieuteDUDts ;  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
nine,  and  an  extremely  iine  fellow. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  him ;  **  I  know  what 
yon*re  come  about^ — In  a  bit  of  a  funk, 

"  A  little,"  I  replied ;  *«  but  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  help  me  through.** 

*"  i  can  tell  you  one  thing  for  your 
government,"  replied  my  friend.  "  I 
uverheard  our  captain  telling  the  first 
lieutenant  that  you  were  to  be  on 
buurd,  and  that  he  was  to  make  you 
get  the  vessel  under  weigh,  as  a  part 
of  your  examination !' 

•* Comfortable r  said  I.  "With  a 
crew  of  whom  i  know  nothing,  and  a 
mau  like  Diumont  prowling  over  me, 
and  looking  out  on  purpose  to  find 
fiiult;  this  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
iborDiDg*s  exerciser 

*•  Dou't  alarm  yourself,"  said  my 
firiend. — Dinmont  does  everything  by 
regular  routine  and  plan  ;  aud  i  can 
very  soon  tt'ach  you,  word  for  word, 
the  whole  ceremony  of  getting  under 
weigh,  as  practis«  d  by  himself.** 

**  Indeed  !"  1  replied. 

•*  Nay,  more,**  he  continued  ;  **  I 
ean  let  you  up  to  some  of  his  pecu- 
Karities.  You  know  he  is  a  fool — 
heaven  forgive  me! — and  a  coxcomb 
to  boot.  His  own  mode  of  doing 
cteryihing  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  a  ship  he  considers  the  best ; 
and,  moreover,  he  thinks  it  impossible 
for  any  other  man  to  do  things  exactly 
as  he  does  them.  He  has,  besides,  cer- 
tain favourite  expressions,  the  use  of 
which  he  considers  a  proof  of  consum- 
mate seamanship  ;  and  I  can  teach  you 
these  to  the  letter!'* 

•*  Then,  you  propose  that  I  should 
gHthe  vessel  under  weigh  in  Dinmont*s 
own  style  ;  giving  the  same  directions 
that  he  gives,  and  even  u<)ing  his  own 
peculiar  phraseology  ?  c  on*t  you  think 
u*^  uid  fellow  will  be  apt  to  get  testy,  if 
weattem|tt  to  show*htni  up  in  this  way  ?** 

•*  He  I  why  the  old  fool  will  never 
•ee  the  joke  f  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
perform  y«>ar  part  well,  he  will  st- 1  you 
<lown  as  an  excellent  seaman,  and  send 
yutt  uti  shore  with  a  flaming  certificai  e. 
But,  come  along;  if  you  are  an  apt 
scholar,  and  don't  take  too  much  i^rog 
abf'iad  during  my  tuition,  Til  under- 
take Xa»  have  you  on  deck  by  daydawn, 
a  proficient  in  the  whole  cei emony  !** 

HaviuiT,  accordingly,  been  duly  in- 
Itracted  by   my  friend,  I  Mas  at  my 


post  by  day-break,  quite  aufaU  at  my 
part,  and  full  of  confidence. 

Captain  Dinmont  received  me  with 
his  usual  gruffness;  grinning  at  me 
through  his  eyes  like  a  hyena,  and  fa- 
vouring me  with  a  few  salutation  oaths 
by  way  of  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 
When  he  ordered  me  to  take  charge 
of  the  vessel,  I  of  course  looked  very 
much  astonished;  pretending  to  be 
taken  quite  unawares,  aud  to  be  ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

However,  I  made  no  objections,  but 
set  to  work  forthwith  ;  giving  his  own 
directions  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the 
same  routine  order  in  which  he  would 
have  giveu  them  himself;  dropping 
also  every  now  and  then  one  of  his 
own  peculiar  phrases  as  nearly  as  I 
could  in  his  own  grulF  intonation.  The 
ofiicers  on  board,  all  of  whom  knew 
the  trick,  could  scarcely  maintain  their 
gravity  ;  but  Captain  Dinmont  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  caricature.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  pleased  witii  my 
superior  seamanship  ;  and  frequently, 
as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and  as  I 
chanced  to  issue  any  order  peculiarly 
his  own,  he  would  give  one  or  his  feline 
smiles,  aud  ejaculate,  **  Excellent!  By 
the  Great  Immortal^  very  goodP* 

The  duty  being  completed,  he  signed 
my  certificate  without  asking  me  a 
question  ;  and  inclosed  it  in  a  note 
to  the  other  passing  captains,  which 
cleared  me  entirely  from  any  "  delicate 
little  inquiries"  on  their  parts.  As  I 
jumped  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  my 
**  friend  and  tutor**  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  declaring  that  I  had  acted 
my  part  to  the  life,  "and  done  the 
skipper  to  a  tin-n  !** 

I  now  only  waited  for  a  vessel  to 
convey  me  to  England  ;  and  in  about 
six  weeks,  not  a  little  to  my  chagrin,  I 
was  ordered  a  passage  on  board  the 
Acheron,  the  very  vessel  of  which 
this  identical  Dinmont  was  commander. 
She  was  daily  expected  from  Naples, 
and  was  under  orders  to  sail  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  her  arrival.  1  had  scarcely 
time  to  take  leave  of  my  numerous 
kind  friends  at  Malta,  before  I  was 
hurried  off;  heartily  cursinuf  the  ill 
fortune  that  dotmied  me  to  sail  with  so 
yery  unpopular  a  commander. 

However,  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it ;  and,  when  I  went  on  board. 
Captain  Dinmont  seemed  very  much 
pleased  to  see  me ;  and  he  gave  me 
the  cliarge  of  a  watch  over  the  heads 
of  two  or  three  of  his  own  midship- 
men who  were  considerably  my  seniors.  , 
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This  arrangement,  it  might  be suppobcd, 
was  calculated  to  create  an  unpleasant 
feeling  towards  me  in  the  mldshipitien*s 
berth.  It  had,  however,  quite  a  con- 
trary effect ;  the  youngsters  whom  I 
had  superseded  being  too  much  pleased 
to  get  rid  of  a  piece  of  duty,  the  most 
diiiagreeable  certainly  that  I  was  ever 
calle<i  upon  to  perform. 

The  Acheron  was  most  appropri- 
ately named ;  she  was  a  perfect  float- 
ing Pandemonium.  Captain  Dinmont, 
to  his  many  other  amiable  qualities, 
added  that  of  being  a  thorough  "  tuft" 
hunter;**  and  he  carried  home  a  most 
motley  assemblage  of  rarities,  intended 
as  presents  to  propitiate  the  smiles  of 
the  more  influential  and  useful  among 
his  patrons  and  friends.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  had  on  board  a  perfect 
menagerie  of  all  sorts  of  animals  ; 
antelopes,  young  wild-boars,  Greek 
greyhounds,  and  so  forth.  The  pet  of 
all,  however,  was  a  fine  half-grown  cub 
Hon,  which,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, pos<iessed  one-half  of  the  aeck 
for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  man  in  the  main- 
rigging,  who  held  him  by  a  rope  fas- 
tened round  his  neck. 

When  this  beauty  was  taking  his 
exercise,  the  officer  of  the  watch  had 
to  retreat  to  the  poop  ;  and  what  with 
the  growling  of  the  lion,  the  barking, 
roaring,  and  squeaking,  of  the  rest  of 
the  collection,  together  with  the  inces- 
sant snapping  and  snarling  of  the 
Scotch  Terrier,  his  situation  was  cer- 
tainly anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 

As  for  Captain  Dinmont,  heaven 
grant  that  I  may  never  again  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  an  insuf- 
ferable martinet.  His  whole  study 
and  endeavour  seemed  to  be,  how  he 
could  make  those  who  were  under  him 
as  thoroughly  miserable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Towards  my- 
self, his  conduct  was  brutal  in  the  ex- 
treme. Perform  my  duty  in  what 
manner  I  would,  I  was  sure  to  get 
cursed  and  sworn  at ;  and  I  was  rated 
a  dozen  times  a-day  as  *'an  ignorant 

booby,"  "a  lazy  cub,"  "-a  d d 

good-for-nothing,**  and  so  forth. 

However,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  **  patient  resignation."  Indeed, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  has 
always  been  my  rule  to  wear  the 
exterior  of  perfect  submissiveness  ; 
and,  keeping  down  as  well  as  possible 
the  haughty  boiling  of  my  blood, 
patiently,  according  to  tne  old 
Scotch  legend,  to  "bide  my  time." 
Often,   when    the    ill-usage    of    the 


snarling  **  Terrier**  vias  carried  to 
some  insulting  excess,  have  1  been 
tempted  to  retaliate  upon  the  spot ; 
but  I  still  succeeded  in  keeping  my  in- 
dignation under  due  control ;  satisfied 
that  the  time  when  I  would  be  relieved 
from  his  thraldom  would  eventually 
arrive,  bringing  with  it  perhaps  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  myself  for 
his  undeserved  and  ungentlemanlikc 
treatment. 

Yes !  I  cannot  deny  that  on  this  oc- 
casion I  did  cherish  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge ;  and  those  of  my  readers  who 
may  think  such  a  feeling  bad  or  un- 
generous, may  perhaps  be  better  able 
to  sympathize  with  me,  if  they  will 
make  a  single  ciuise  under  a  low-bred, 
illiterate,  ill-tempered  superior  officer ! 
For  two  months,  including  a  week 
at  Gibraltar,  I  had  to  endure  his  ty- 
ranny ;  but  I  was  equal  with  him 
before  we  parted ! 

At  Chatham  we  were  paid  off,  and 
the  officers  and  ship's  company  were 
landed  at  the  dockyard  ;  whence, 
having  received  their  pay,  they  were 
brought  once  more  on  board  the 
Acheron,  in  order  to  be  finally  dis- 
charged. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  our  discharge  was  expecteil, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
in  the  midshipmen's  berth,  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  captain  refusing  to 
give  us  certificates  of  good  conduct. 
The  truth  wa?,  we  had  all  come  in  for 
so  ample  a  share  of  his  abuse,  that 
none  of  us  could  flatter  himself  with 
being  in  any  way  in  his  good  graces. 
At  all  events,  we  were  satisfied,  that 
if  he  did  not  volunteer  the  cerlificale!>, 
we  had  no  chance  of  getting  them  ;  so 
we   agreed  among  ourselves,  as  the 
most  manly  course,  that  none  of  us 
would  condescend   to  ask   for  them. 
Indeed,  to  have  done  so,  would  merely 
have  been  to  expose  ourselves  to  a 
refusal,  accompanied,  in  all  probability, 
with  a  parting  broadside  of  his  abuse. 
For  my  own  part^  1  cannot  say  that 
I  had  much  anxiety  upon  the  subject. 
I  was  too  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  the 
snarlinz  captain  ;  and  1  determined,  as 
soon  as  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  to 
leave  the  ship.     And,  indeed,  as  the 
old   horse  in  the  fable  said   to    the 
broken  cart,  **  little  sorrow  there  would 
be  at  parting  I" 

My  chest  and  other  traps  were  al- 
ready in  the  wherry :  and  I  was  in  the 
act  of  shaking  hands  with  my  mess- 
mates, when  I  was  told  that  the  cap- 
tain wanted  to  see  me. 
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"■Confound  Ihe  captain!**  I  grain- 
bled  ;  **  can't  he  leave  me  at  peace  in 
these  my  *  last  moments  V  ' 

**  What  can  he  want  with  you, 
Widoe!"  said  one  of  my  messmates. 
»  I  trust  no  evil !" 

*«  Heaven  knows,"  I  replied  ;  **  but  I 
suppose  I  must  go  and  see.** 

When  I  reached  the  cabin,  I  found 
the  captain  silting,  with  his  clerk  op- 
posite to  him,  at  a  talkie  covered  with 
papers. 

**  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave 
my  shifs  Mr.  Lascetles  Y"  he  said,  in  a 
sort  of  sneering  tone,  and  turning  half 
round  to  me  as  I  entered. 

1  bowed. 

••  Y«iu  have  forgotten  your  certifi- 
cate !" 

1  again  bowed. 

<•  There,"  said  he,  lifting  a  folded 
paper  from  the  table,  and  tossing  it 
towards  me.  "  There  sir ! — look  at  it !" 

When  I  opened  the  paper,  1  per- 
ceived at  the  first  glance  that  it  was 
not  written  in  the  usual  form  ;  and  on 
reading  it,  I  found,  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise, that  it  contained  a  yery  high 
rect'mmendatioii  of  me  to  any  officers 
under  whom  I  might  hereafter  serve. 

••  Well,  sir,**  growled  the  captain, 
when  I  had  finished  the  perusal,  and 
stood  with  the  paper,  which  1  had  care- 
fully refolded,  in  my  hand.  '*  Well, 
sir!— will  thai  do?" 

I  atfain  bowed  lower  than  before  ; 
and  advancing  up  the  cabin,  I  very  de* 
liberate ly  replaced  the  certificate  upon 
the  table. 

-  What  the  d— I's  the  matter  now," 
roared  the  captain,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  fury.  "*  D — ^n  the  fellow,  is  he  not 
satisfied." 

'"Captain  Dinmont,**  I  replied, in  a  de- 
liberate and  collected  tone,  **  1  have  been 
under  your  command  for  two  months ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
vou  have  never  ceased  to  abuse  me  for 
Ignorance,  inattention,  and  everything 
else  that  is  unbecoming  an  officer.  If 
I  am  in  truth  all  which  that  certificate 
savs  I  am,  I  should  have  met  with 
other  treatment  at  your  hands;  if  1  do 
not  merit  the  encomiums  you  have 
there  t>e8towed  on  me,  they  are  value- 
less in  my  eyes." 

A  short  pause  ensued.  Captain 
Dinmont's  fiice  became  absoluteljr  dis- 
torted with  rage,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  with  agitation. 

**  Leave  the  cabin,  sir,"  he  roared 
out,  when  his  fury  at  la^tt  allowed  him 
utterance.  **  Leave  the  cabin,  sir. 
Start,  when  1  order!  You  think  you 


are  now  out  of  my  control ;  but,  by 
the  Great  Immortal,  you  shall  find 
that  i  have  some  power  over  you 
itUir 

I  had  scarcely  rejoined  my  ship- 
mates, when  the  boat,  which  lay  along- 
side with  my  traps,  was  ordered  to  dis- 
charge its  car^o;  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  was  kept  pacing  about  the  deck, 
totally  ignorant  of  what  was  to  occur, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  the  captain 
would  choose  to  vent  his  rage  upon  me. 

At  length  the  clerk,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  fracas,  came  on  deck  ;  and  . 
taking  me  aside,  he  told  me  that 
the  captain  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  which  he  had  denounced  me  as  a 
person  totally  unfit  to  have  the  charge 
of  a  watch  ;  nay,  more,  he  had  stated 
that  I  was  negligent,  inattentive,  and 
had  been  more  than  once  found  drunk 
on  duty. 

••I  assure  you,  sir,"  continued  the 
clerk,  "  no  one  can  regret  what  has 
occurred  more  than  I  do ;  and  1  ad- 
vise you  to  make  an  apology,  and  re^ 
quest  the  captain  to  give  you  the  cer- 
tificate. Should  the  matter  come  to  a 
court-martial,  sir,  I  pledge  myself  to 
stand  by  you  ;  but  I  strougly  advise 
you,  as  the  best  course  you  can  adopt, 
to  apologise.*' 

"  1  only  wish,"  I  replied,  •*  that  I 
had  kept  the  certificate  when  I  had  it ; 
and  I  might  then  have  despised  this 
disgracefd  letter.  Matters,  mdeed,  at 
present  wear  a  very  threatening  aspect. 
As  to  a  court-martial,  I  fear  I  nave 
liitle  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing 
against  my  captain ;  and,  as  to  apolo- 
gising, I  tell  you  once  for  all,  /  nef>er 
wiUr 

**  If  you  will  not  do  so  in  person, 
sir,"  replied  the  clerk ;  "  at  least  allow 
me  to  do  so  in  your  name.  1  think 
Captain  Dinmont  will  still  give  you 
the  certificate,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  state  to  him  that  you  are  sorry  for 
what  has  happened.  Indeed,  sir,  I 
think  this  is  your  only  chance  of  es- 
caping very  serious  consequences." 

After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  I 
at  length  gave  the  good-natured  clerk 
his  own  way  ;  permitting  him  to  pursue 
what  method  he  thought  most  likely 
to  sooth  the  captain's  offended  feelings, 
and  to  state  my  willingness  to  receive 
the  certificate. 

Accordingl  V,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
half-an  hour,  1  was  again  summoned  to 
the  cabin.  I  found  the  captain  still 
seated  at  the  table,  with  a  most  sar- 
castic, malevolent  grin  on  his  odious  (^ 
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countenance;  the  certificate,  and  the 
letter  to  the  LonU  of  the  Admiralty, 
lyinj^  close  beside  each  other  before 
him. 

••  So,  sir,"  he  faid,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
'*  So,  sir,  you've  come  to  your  senses 
lit  last,  Imve  you,  eh  ?  Bv  the  Great 
Immortal,  sir.  it  i5  well  for  you  that 
you  have.  Well,  sir;  there's  the  certi- 
hcate  ;  take  it  up.'* 

I  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  important 
document,  and  secured  it  in  my  pocket. 

••  Now,  sir ;  be  off! — Good  bye  to 
y<m  r 

He  extended  his  huge  paw  towards 
me  as  he  spoke ;  intending  to  honour 
we  by  shaking  hands. 

"Never,  sir!"  I  replied,  drawing 
back  my  hand,  and  rejecting  the  prof- 
fered civility.  "  Never,  sir !  Untold 
Sold  would  not  bribe  me  to  give  the 
and  of  friendship  to  you  I  Sir,  I  can- 
not express  the  ineffable  scorn  I  feel 
for  you!  The  contents  of  that  infa- 
mous letter  before  you  are  perfectly 


known  to  me  ;  and  I  have  ooly  to  »ay, 
that  baser  fiilseboods  never  emanated 
from  a  human  heart  I  Nay,  sir  ;  yoa 
need  not  storm  !  I  am  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  resentment ;  and  what- 
ever steps  your  unmanly  malic*  may 
incline  you  to  adont  against  me,  you 
will  do  well  to  recollect  that  I  kmvegol 
your  oertificale^  and  you  know  what 
are  the  contents  of  that  certificate. 
Represent  against  me  as  yon  will,  and 
where  you  will  ;  every  stntement  yoa 
make  to  my  discredit  shall,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  this  certificate,  prove  you  to 
be  a  liar  I  Yt»u  would  do  well,  sir,  for 
your  own  sake,  to  temper  your  malice, 
and  remember  this !  Sir,  I  wish  you 
a  good  morning  !** 

Captain  Dinmont,  like  most  other 
bullies,  was  a  coward.  He  bad  not  a 
single  word  to  say  to  me  in  reply ;  and, 
leaving  him  to  digest  my  address  as  he 
best  could,  I  quitted  his  floating  Pan- 
demoidum,  and  went  on  sliore. 


Conclusion, 

"  My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  my  page, 

Which  being  finished,  here  my  etory  ends. 
*Tis  to  be  wished  it  had  been  sooner  done. 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


i 


Grntls  Reader — for  gentle  you  must 
indeed  be,  if  you  have  patiently  followed 
me  thus  far  through  my  rambling  nar- 
rative— I  must  now  take  a  reluctant, 
and,  I  confess,  a  somewhat  abrupt  leave 
of  you.  If  vou  have  derived  any  en- 
tertainment from  the  perusal  of  the 
foregoing  pages,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good-nature  in  being  so  easily  amused  ; 
and  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
succeeded,  as  least  as  far  as  you  are 
individually  concerned,  in  the  main  ob- 
lect  I  had  in  view.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  as  is  not  unlikely,  you  have 
found  my  narrative  tedious  and  dull, 
1  can  only  apologise  for  the  ennui  I 
have  caused  you,  in  the  words  ol*  Muc- 
beth  to  King  Duncan — 

**  Being  untatored. 

My  orftf  hai  iMeo  ttie  tenrant  to  defect  r 

To  those  of  you  who  consitler  that 
the  "  Scenes"  which  I  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  lay  before  you  are  trivial 
and  boyish,  I  have  to  say  in  exculpa- 
tion, that  most  of  them  consist  entirely 
of  the  reminiscences  of  my  boyish  days. 
Even  at  the  time  vi  hen  I  took  leave  of 
Captain  Dinmont,  as  related  in  my  la«t 
Chapter,  I  was  little  more  than  entitled 


Beppo* 

to  assume  the  toga  viriHt,  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  inclined  to 
make  some  allowance  for  this  circum- 
stance ;  as  1  am  well  aware  that  the 
many  kindred  associations  uith  which, 
to  me,  the  recollections  of  thoae  days 
are  accompanied,  invest  them  with  an 
interest  which  they  cannot  possibly 
have  for  the  general  reader.  I  may 
tlms  frequently  have  made  the  mistake 
of  describing  events,  which,  though 
interesting  to  myseir,may  have  appeared 
quite  the  reverse  to  you.  For  this,  I 
have  to  crave  your  clemency  and  in- 
dulgence. 

Some  of  you,  again,  I  doubt  not 
there  are,  who  have  taken  up  these 
pages,  in  the  hope  you  were  to  peruse 
a  novel  ;  and  you  mu!>t,  consequently, 
have  been  dissatisfied  to  find  that  tbey 
contain  neither  plot,  nor  design,  nor 
denoument.  For  the  disappointment 
which,  on  this  account,  you  mnst  ne- 
cessarily have  experienced,  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  am  at  all  answerable. 
I  did  not  profess  to  urite  a  no^el ;  in* 
deed,  "  if  I  would  1  could  not"  My 
purpose,  as  I  have  already  stated,  waa 
merely  to  describe,  to  the  l)est  of  my 
ability,  a  few  detached  •*  Scenes"  from 
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my  riimbliiig  lift ;  and  tliose  who  ex<- 
p««ted  to  fmd  in  roj  f^af  ea  aU)  the  en- 
groMing  iiitereit  of  a  higUI)r«.wroiig:ht 
Hid  itifieiui>iiA  hctioiiy  have  only  th«i»- 
•elTCt  to  hlunie  for  their  disappoint- 
lueiit. 

Lord  Byron  has  well  said  that  *'lnrth 
is  •traiige,  straager  than  fiction  ;**  yet 
the  events  of  real  lite,  although  fre^ 
(yiQiitly  ia  themselves  not  devoid  of 
mach  that  is  interestiag,  do  not  follow 
each  other  ia  thai  felicittins  succession, 
and  with  that  happy  adaptation  of  parts 
with  which  the  invention  of  the  novelist 
knows  how  to  arrange  the  incidents  of 
his  story.  1  have  r'Hated  the  fore- 
going occurrences  in  the  order  in  which 
they  actually  happened;  nor  was  it 
either  my  wish  or  ray  endeavour  to 
weave  them  into  what  is  technically 
termed  "  a  plot." 

The  characters,  too,  with  whom,  from 
tiine  to  time,  a  man  meets  in  real  life, 
however  well  qualified  they  n>ay  be 
from  their  peculiarities,  to  figure  in  the 
pag«s  of  romance,  eannot  be  managed 
like  the  characters  of  fiction.  They 
have  not  their  regular  **  entrances"  and 
*'  eiits  i*  they  do  not  come  and  go  at 
the  beck,  of  an  author  ;  nor  can  they, 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  be  "piped  on 
deck**  aft  occasion  requires,  each  to 
entct  his  part  in  a  catastrophe. 

lf»  therefore,  kind  reader,  you  are 
disappointed  that  the  several  characters 
to  whom  1  have  had  the  honour  of  in- 
tiodudog  you«  have  not  been  mustered 
to  take  their  leave  at  the  end  of  my 
story,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  fault 
is  not  mine  !  The  beautiful  Sophia  I 
have  never  seen  since  I  left  her  at  St. 
Helena ;  the  pensive  Annette  I  have 
never  heard  of  since  I  bade  her  adieu 
St  Naples  ;  the  sprightly  Emily,  my 
partner  in  our  moonlight  dances  at 
Algoa  Bay,  1  have  often  inquired 
about,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  the  subsequent  events  of  her 
history  ,  Stubbs,  as  I  have  already  said, 
I  saw  for  the  last  time  at  Gibraltar  ; 
with  Neville  and  Strang  ways,  indeed, 
I  had  at  a  later  period  many  strange 
adventures,  but  down  to  the  time  when 
1  returned  with  Captain  Dinmontfrom 
the  Mediterranean,  I  have  told  you 
even'  thing  about  them  that  1  thought 
would  interest  yon  ;  of  the  good  old 
Mr.  Settler,  1  can  onlv  say  that  he  died 
in  the  int«  riur  of  Africa,  about  a  year 
afWr  the  breaking  up  of  tiie  Canvass 
Town  establishment  ;  of  his  s«mi,  the 
fi-devant  first  lieutenant  of  the*  Hes- 
perus, i  could  relate  some  farther  pav- 
ticalars,  but  1  think  it,  ou  the  whole, 


bf'tter  not ;  and  as  to  what  cftiirefns 
the  gallant  but  eccentric  Richard  Wolfe, 
I  did  not  again  meet  with  him  tif)  f\illy 
two  years  after  the  period  at  which  my 
present  narrative  closes. 

Under  such  circumstances  you  will 
readily  admit  the  impossibility  of  my 
marshalling  these  personages  before 
you  at  the  end  of  ray  story  ;  and  ail 
that  i  can  do  at  present  is  to  pi'omise 
faithfully,  that  when  1  do  see  of  hear 
anv  thing  of  them,  you  shall  be  duly 
informed  of  the  circumstance. 

Some  apology,  however,  appears  to. 
me  to  be  due  f<)r  the  abrupt  and  some- 
what unceremonious  leave  I  am  now 
taking  of  you.  The  truth  is,  kind, 
reader,  wriling  is  neither  my  fort  iior 
my  hobby  ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  a 
salmon  to  hook,  or  a  head  of  game  to 
kill,  small  indeed  are  the  attracliona 
which  pens  and  paper  have  for  me. 
When  I  commenced  my  nariative,  1 . 
was  completely  debarred  from  my  fa-* 
vourite  field-sports ;  nay,  the  weather 
was  so  truly  British  at  the  time,  tFiat  I. 
could  not  even  stir  abroad  wkh  eithec 
pleasure  or  comfort.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  has  come  over 
the  temper  of  the  elements ;  and  the 
sun  is  now  shining  so  brightly,  and  the 
breeze  blowing  so  freshly,  that  it  be- . 
comes  almost  a  sin  for  a  man  to  remain 
within  doors.  Besides,  the  spring-fish-, 
ing  is  commenced  ;  and  my  time  is  so 
much  occupied' during  the  day,  and  I. 
am  generally  so  much  fatigued  at 
night,  that  I  find  a  continuation  of  the 
labores  tcribendi  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  have  still 
a  great  deal  to  communicate  to  you. 
1  have  much  to  tell  you  of  the  glow- 
ing islands  of  the  West ;  much  of  the 
Nabobs  and  Bashasof  the  East;  much 
of  the  bleak  Canada,  and  more  of  the 
Golden  Dorado  and  the  sunny  Peru. 
The  very  names  of  those  places  are  to 
me  associated  with  many  **  Scenes* 
both  humorous  and  pathetic ;  which, 
as  they  occurred  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  when  my  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  more  extended,  and  my  powers  of 
observation  considerably  enlarged,  I 
might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  pourtray, 
with  a  faithfulness  more  graphic,  than 
anything  that  the  above  rapid  sketches 
can  [tretend  to. 

All  this,  however,  must  remain  in 
abeyance.  At  another  time  I  may 
perliap!(  resume  my  pen  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent my  hand  is  quite  cramped  with 
holding  it  so  long;  and  besides,  the 
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tun  shines  and  the  breezes  blow,  and  I 
most  be  abroad  to  enjoy  them* 

One  regret  1  ha;Te  at  breaking  off 
ray  narm^e  to  sotm.  I  fear  that 
BHmT  of  my  fair  readers,  in  whose 
good  eraces  I  am  very  desirous  to 
rank  favourably,  may  be  inclined  to 
accuse  me  of  fickleness  and  caprice, 
in  all  that  relates  to  la  belle  passion ; 
and,  in  order  to  remove  this  impres- 
sion, I  should  have  liked  to  tell  them 
how  at  last  I  fell  in  love,  «  even  unto 
matrimony."  I  should  have  liked,  too, 
to  have  introduced  them  to  my  wife— 
whom  heaven  bless,  for  she  deserves 
its  blessing — and  I  doubt  not  they 
would  agree  with  me  on  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  my  choice  ;  although, 
indeed,  she  was  not  won  without— — 
but  of  this  another  time. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  adieu  I  I 
have  remained  at  home  this  momin? 
on  purpose  to  write  to  you  ;  much 
against  the  remonstrance  of  old  Ralph, 
who  declares  he  never  saw  the  river  in 
••primer  order;*  and  I  have  now,  I 
think,  said  all  that  occurred  to  me. 
My  friend  Herbert  has  been  out  for 
the  last  hour;  and  Ralph  has  just 
come  in  to  announce  that  he  has 
already  killed  two  fine  salmon.  The 
ladies  of  our  party  are  lo  meet  us  on 
the  river  side  at  three  ;  so  I  must  be 
off  to  have  a  fresh-caught  fish  ready 
for  luncheon. 

Therefore,  kind  reader,  fare-thee- 
well.     I  leave  you  with  regret ;  and. 


as  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  you 
are  a  fine,  good-natured,  liyely  fellow, 
I  only  wish  that  you  formed  one  of 
our  party  on  the  river  to-day.  Should 
vou  ever  chance  to  be  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you. 
You  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome, 
with  as  good  cheer  as  I  can  provide ; 
and  I  shall  narrate  to  you  vioa  voce, 
over  a  bottle  of  old  Rory  and  a  cigar 
of  the  genuine  Havannah  growth,  as 
many  **  Scenes"  at  you  have  an  incli- 
nation to  listen  to. 

•*  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,  sir,** 
says  Ralph,  who  has  just  entered  the 
room  ;  *'  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon, 
sir ;  but,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  I 
fear  Squire  Herbert  will  beat  us !  He 
has  got  the  best  part  of  the  day,  sir  !** 

**  Have  you  put  on  the  fly  I  telected, 
Ralph  r 

**  Yes,  your  honour  ;  and  a  prime 
one  it  is,  sir  I  WeWe  sure  to  kill  kirn 
to-day  r 

And  to,  kind  reader,  as  Ralph  it  to 
impatient,  to  tay  nothing  of  mytel( 
once  more  adieu !  In  return  for  your 
kindness  in  attending  me,  I  trust  with- 
out much  tear  and  wear  of  patience, 
even  to  this  mv  last  paragraph,  I  have 
to  wish  you  all  happiness  and  all  suc- 
cess in  whatever  you  may  undertake ; 
nor  can  I  conclude  better  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  our  favourite 
Scott,  and  wishing 

To  an  and  eaeh  a  ikir  good  night, 

WHb  plaaiing  dnaiM  and  ikiinben  Hght. 


SONNBT. 

How  calm  I  how  silent  I  vale,  and  heath-clad  steep. 

This  quiet  parsonage,  and  yon  gray  church-tower. 

Bathed  in  the  glorious  hues  of  sunset  sleef). 

Sweet  fragrance  breathed  from  herb,  and  shrub,  and  flower, 

Fills  all  the  air.     Round  every  mountain-head 

Gather  mists,  radiant  with  the  hues  of  Even, 

Each  over  each,  in  beauteooa  folds  outspread. 

Fit  canopy  for  visitants  from  heaven. 

And  not  of  earth,  the  radiance  that  now  streams 

Along  the  lonely  glen  and  mountain  hoary  : 

Not  wholly  from  this  worid,  the  landscape's  glory. 

From  brighter  skies  escape  some  transient  gleams 

And  angel  forms,  and  angel  voices  come 

To  bear  us  tidings  of  our  heavenly  home. 

J.  T.  B. 
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With  solemn  fall  and  sweet  the  noon-day  chim^ 

Through  choir  and  cloister  grruy,  repeats  the  hour 
To  the  long  dead— anothrr  hour  dT  time  I 

'Tis  but  in  scenes  like  this,  that  voice  hath  power 
To  wake  the  heart,  as  it  flows  thrilling  past. 

Through  aisles  and  dim  arched  cloisters,  wave  on  wave. 
With  long  vibration  lessening  to  the  last, 
Like  busy  man's  vain  fancies,  which  thus  fast. 

With  transient  sweetness,  into  silence  rave. 

Chasing  each  other  down  into  the  grave. 
For  these  lone  echoes  murmur  as  they  go, 

The  still  sad  music  of  that  ceaseless  tide. 

On  which  the  waves  of  human  folly  fflide 
Thro*  life's  bright  suu-glimpse,  to  the  shades  below ! 

This  place  hath  witnessed  strange  extremes :  the  cheer 

Of  triumph  hath  usurped  the  mourner's  breath  : 
The  courtly  throng  hath  trod  rejoicine  here — 
The  path  yet  beaten  by  the  pomp  of  Death — 

Today  the  coronation ; — .vesterday 

That  sterner  pageant,  which  the  self-same  way 
Conducted  last  month's  monarch  to  the  tomb  ; 
His  equipage  of  state— the  hearse  and  plume. 

His  throne  the  coffin,  kingly  robe  the  shroud  ; 
Stript  of  his  smile  of  influence,  and  discrowned — 
By  the  stem  victor  Death  ;  his  realm  the  bound 

Of  that  dark  vault,  where  the  forgotten  proud — 
Plantagenet  or  Tudor — darkly  wait, 
In  synod  grim  below — holding  divided  state. 

Oil  here  the  wise  have  pondered — vainly  sage, 

To  explore  the  past,  or  moralize  decay. 
Brood  o'er  the  tracks  of  time  from  age  to  age. 

And  learn  from  bust,  and  tomb,  and  pillar  grey, 

How  fleets  the  glory  of  this  world  away. 
Without  these  walls,  while  silent  moving  Change 

Still  seems  the  Present,  and  unmoved  appears ; 
Here,  in  these  old  world  walls,  may  fancy  range 

Along  the  vista  of  six  hundred  years. 
And  call  up  other  days,  that  saw  the  light 

Amid  these  aisles.     A  shifting  multitude — 
Saxon  or  Gaul,  rude  Franklin,  Norman  knight, 

Wearing  their  ages  form,  refined  or  rude. 

Waning  unseen — insensibly  renewed. 

These  time-trod  pavements  have  thrown  back  the  rays 

Of  Cressy's  sun.     The  morn  of  Azincour 
Hath  poured  through  yon  dim  oriel  on  the  gaze 

Of  cowled  and  hooded  forms,  whose  day  is  o'er, 

O,  glorious  were  the  deeds,  and  men  of  yore. 
The  hearts  of  proof—the  arms  of  chivalry. 

Which  fire  tne  breast  to  muse  on  *,  though  they  be 
Sunk  to  the  babble  of  a  useless  lore. 

Old  rust  and  fretted  scroll — and  storied  shield  ; 
Vain  playthin?^  on  which  idle  eyes  may  pore  ; 

And  in  their  semblance  small  memorial  read 
Of  those  they  clad  ;  in  castle,  council,  field. 

In  England's  hour  of  glory  or  of  need. 

Old  Battel  abbey's  knights— the  lords  of  Runnemedel         (^  r\ncs\G> 
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Old  England !  proud  and  spirit-ettrring  name — 

Linked  with  all  noble  thoagbts  and  feelings  high, 
Thy  lion-spirit  still  hath  turned  the  same 

Firm  front  to  popular  rage,  or  tyranny ; 
While  every  land  beneath  the  heavcn*s  broad  eye 

Hath  been  opprest  by  many  or  by  one, 
-    Her  temple.  Freedom  still  hath  found  in  thee. 

If,  as  some  deem,  thy  high  career  is  run. 
And,  like  Troy's  tale,  thy  glorious  day  hath  beea  ;* 

Here  let  the  sons  of  thy  degenerate  age 
Revere  the  m^^mory  of  the  ocean  queen. 

Nor  doubt  the  records  of  thy  history's  page 

Tho'  sunk  the  warrior's  arm — tho'  mute  the  counsel  Sage. . 

When  thy  stem  genius  on  her  sea-beat  crag 

Shall  howl  like  Tarshish,  to  the  weatera  main 
The  mournful  burthen  of  her  ocean  flag. 

Sunk  on  those  waters  once  her  glorious  reign  ; 

While  winds  that  swelled  her  sail  shall  pour  in  vain 
Their  desolation  on  the  Atlantic  wave. 

Still  in  these  venerable  walls  they  slecp*^ 
Old  England  s  sons,  the  unforgotten  bravo 

Who  bore  her  conquering  name  on  land  and  deep 
Where'er  broad  ocean's  furthest  billows  lave. 

Here  Nelson  rests  in  honor ;  here  shall  come 
Great  Wellington,  when  Flattery's  voice  is  dumb 

And  factious  Slander  hath  forgot  to  rave : 

To  glorify  the  laud  their  valor  might  not  save. 

Higrh  spirits  have  been  here  in  glorious  Eld 

To  every  breast  that  beats  to  honor,  dear ; 
Not  by  the  visioned  eye,  as  now,  beheld. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  their  famed  career. 

Gower,  Sidney,  Spenser,  have  been  looked  on  here 
In  honored  life — Surrey,  whose  name  to  say 

Delights  the  lover's  and  the  poet's  ear. 
And  Chaucer  ohl,  the  father  ot  the  lay. 
Here  Avon's  bani  hath  stood  in  England's  day 

Whose  glories  no  fair  age  shall  see  restored. 
Till  the  muse  dies,  and  time  itself  decay. 

Haply  some  glorious  noontide  here  hath  poured 
Its  tinted  grlory,  round  blind  Milton's  bead. 
What  mighty  names,  alas  I  are  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

But  lo,  from  shall  to  thafl,  along  ^he  file 

Of  slwlowy  columns,  throuarh  the  twilight  gpray, 
A  4rlancing  sunbeam  breaks  with  sudden  smile 

And  tomb  and  bust  are  touched  with  lifelike  ray. 

O,  dotli  the  bright  intrusion  come,  to  say 
Thut  mom  shall  dawn  upon  the  lingering  sleep 

Of  mouldering  vault  beneath,  and  silent  cell 
When  the  last  trump  shall  sound  upon  the  deep. 
And  this  old  pile  be  gathered  to  the  heap 

Of  common  dust ;  O,  comes  not  it  to  tell 
With  dusky  brightness,  through  the  sacred  gloom 

Of  that  fair  beam  of  life,  whose  radiance  fell 
Through  the  pale  realms  of  death,  and,  spight  of  doMi, 
Reversed  the  fearful  sentence  of  the  tomb. 

J.  V.V. 

*  Fait  Ilion  et  iogens  gioria  Dtr^aaiduai. 
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Tbb  pnblie  notice  has  been  so  mneli 
directed  of  lute  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  it  has  excited  so  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  that  we  think  no  slight 
service  will  b«  rendered  to  Ireland  by 
any  thing  that  tends  to  set  the  merits 
of  the  question  in  a  fair  light.  The 
animosity  which  unfortunately  exists 
lietween  the  opposing  parties  in  Ire- 
land, must,  it  is  evident  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  unsettled  state  of  this 
question.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers do  not  think  themselves  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  perjury,  the  accusation 
must  necessarily  irritate  them,  and  we 
cannot  censure  them  for  any  acerbity 
that  appears  in  their  replies,  if  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  decent  anxiety  to 
prove  themselves  innocent  of  the 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants,  who 
see  their  clergy  robbed  and  insulted, 
who  are  united  to  many  of  them  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  affecdon,  and  who 
are  witnesses  to  the  distress  which  many 
of  them  suffer  from  their  inability  to 
support  their  families,  or  to  educate 
their  children,  and  who  know  the  agony 
indured  by  the  innocent  families  who 
are^  in  daily  apprehension  of  losing 
their  parents,  or  brothers,  or  husbands, 
nrardered  for  no  other  offence,  but  the 
attempt  to  collect  some  portion  of  their 
lawful  property  for  their  support?  Will 
not  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings  be 
increased,  if  thev  think  that  all  this  has 
been  done  by  tneir  adversaries,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  solemn  compact  confirmed 
by  an  oath  ? 

LfCt  the  Protestants,  to  end  this  con- 
troversy, state  accurately,  and  without 
any  eofonring  or  exaggeration,  what  it 
is  of  which  they  complain,  and  why. 
The  opponents  of  the  Church  are  then 
in  iaimeas  boand  to  state  all  the  grounds 
of  defence  on  which  they  mean  to  rely, 
and  to  deny,  or  to  qualify,  or  to  admit 
the  propositions  laid  down  by  those  who 
impugn  their  conduct.  If  the  case  is 
&irly  bronght  to  issue,  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  a  satisfactory  result— one  which 
may  induce  the  Protestants  to  admit 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  members 
did  not  willingly  and  knowingly  violate 


their  sworn  pledges,  and  therefore  that 
they  ought  to  regret  and  retract  the 
charges  which  they  made  in  the  con- 
trary belief;  or  a  result  which  may 
lead  the  Roman  Catholic  members  to 
confess  that  their  conduct  is  not  so  de- 
fensible as  at  piesent  they  perhaps  ima- 
gine it  to  be.  If  this  latter  result 
should  be  arrived  at,  peace  may  be 
speedilv  restored.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics will  cea«e  to  attack  the  Church' 
and  the  Protestants  will  readily  forgive 
and  forget  all  pa«t  offences,  and  join 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men in  united  exertions  fur  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  '*To  our  poor 
thinking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  tnese 
jars,  and  to  allow  men  of  all  kinds 
the  means  of  doing  service  to  their 
country." 

To  forward  this  desirable  object  we 
shall  endeavour  to  extract  from  the 
mass  of  "defences,**  ''observations,** 
enquiries,**  &c.  a  correct  and  impartial, 
statement  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
state  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
our  opinions  on  the  sul^ect. 

In  this  investigation,  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  from 
the  subject  by  the  attempts  at  recrimi- 
nation made  by  our  adversaries.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  they  are 
groundless,  and  that  they  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purpo<)e  of  diverting 
the  public  attention  from  the  charge 
that  appears  to  have  been  substantiated 
against  themselves.  Recrimination  is 
ever  the  resource  of  guiit.  The  man 
who  has  no  character  to  lose  will  not 
pay  much  regard  to  any  charge  brought 
against  him.  He  knows  that  if  he  can 
reduce  the  conflict  to  a  spattering 
match  with  his  adversaries,  the  dirtiest 
character  will  have  the  advantage, 
being  unembarrassed  bv  any  S'>licitude 
about  protecting  itselr.  A  speck  on 
one  will  be  more  felt,  than  the  deepest 
stain  on  the  other.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  partisans  have  any  charges  to 
make  against  any  of  their  political 
enemies,  let  fhein  bring  them  forward, 
unconnected  with  any  defence  of  their 
own  misdeeds.  If  the  charges  are  just, 
we  will  join  with  our  adversaries  in  the 
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condemnation  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  them — if  they  are  unjust,  let  the 
false  accuser  be  brought  to  shame. 

Manpr  make  it  a  point  to  treat  as 
hypocrites  all  who  condemn  any  offence, 
and  they  assume  that  a  case  of  hypo- 
crisy is  sufficiently  made  out,  if  they 
can  produce  a  single  instance  where  a 
similar  offence  has  been  forgiven  or 
tolerated  by  society.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  adopt  a  more  demoralizing 
principle.  Its  effect  is  plainly  to  assert 
that  example  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  guilt — to  confound  hypocrisy  with 
every  decent  regard  to  character,  and 
rpmove  all  distinction  between  the 
p«^nilent  and  audacious  sinner,  or  even 
to  raise  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  obvious  rule  of  truth  and 
propriety  we  take  to  be  this.  While 
crime  is  persevered  in,  let  no  m-m  justify 
it,  or  plead  example,  or  temptation  as 
ii8  excuse.  But  when  the  course  which 
we  condemn  has  been  abandoned,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  do  further  mischief, 
or  be  used  as  an  example  to  justify 
further  crime,  we  may  then  lend  a  wil- 
Jing  ear  to  every  excuse  that  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  conduct  of  which  the 
mischief  has  passed  away. 

To  apply  this  rule  to  the  case  be- 
fore us.  When  the  contest  is  over, 
we  will  make  every  allowance  for  the 
strength  of  the  temptations  to  wliich 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  yielded 
— we  will  suppose  that  they  did  not 
see  the  true  nature  of  their  conduct, 
but  were  misled  by  early  prejudices, 
or  perplexed  by  artful  sophistry — and 
we  will  snatch  at  any  defence  that 
will  enable  us  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
and  confidence  with  our  countrymen. 
But  nnw  we  charge  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  perjury  ;  and  is  not  their  charac- 
ter, and  tliat  of  their  associates,  con- 
cerned to  prove  that  the  charge  is 
•founded  upon  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  the  oath,  or  some  false  impres- 
sion respecting  the  nature  of  the  con- 
duct which  we  arraign  ?  In  this  case 
no  defence  ought  to  be  admitted,  but 
a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge. 

To  pnt  the  point  in  a  fair  light  be- 
fore the  publici  we  shall  first  state  the 
part  of  the  oath  which,  in  our  opinion 
has  been  violated.  We  shall  then, 
withont  cxagcreration  or  colouring  of 
a.'iy  kind,  describe  the  conduct  of  which 
we  complain.  We  shall  next,  as  well 
as  we  c.tn  from  the  elab  irately  obscure 
uiinner  in  which  they  have  been  put 
fortii,  state  the  several  grounds  on 
which  such  conduct  has  been  defended. 


and  the  arguments  by  which  the  de- 
fences are  attempted  to  be  sustained. 
We  shall,  lastly,  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  these  arguments,  and  leave  the  case 
to  the  decision  of  any  honest  man,  be 
he  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  pro* 
vided  he  is  free  from  any  manifest 
interest  which  might  imperceptibly 
bias  his  judgment  to  either  side. 

About  the  words  of  the  oaUi  there 
is  no  controversy,  they  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of 
property  within  this  realm,  as  established 
by  the  laws :  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  inten- 
tion to  subvert  the  present  Church  Estab- 
lishment, as  settled  by  law,  within  this 
realm  :  and  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I 
never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which 
I  am,  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb 
or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  or 
Protestant  government  in  the  united 
kingdom:  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  de- 
clare, that  I  do  make  this  deciarattoa, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oathv 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservatiou  whatsoever.** 

Stich  is  the  oath  ;  now  we  state  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  had  taken  it. 
Soon  afler  the  passing  of  the  emanci- 
pation act,  a  combination  to  resist  the 
payment  of  tithes  arose  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  set  on  foot  and  fomented 
by  persons  who  were  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  the  above  oath.  The 
object  and  effect  of  this  combinatioo 
was  to  withhold  from  the  lawful  ownen 
the  tithes  which  form  the  principal 
support  of  the  Established  Church. 
Tlie  ringleaders  of  this  conspiracy 
circulated  speeches  and  addresses  of 
the  mo^t  inflammatory  description, 
calculated  to  inspire  the  populace  with 
deadly  hatred  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment,  and  to  lead  them  to 
consider  tithes  not  as  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  but  as  an  unjust  and  op- 
pressive impost,  to  the  collectioa  of 
which  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  to  offer  all  practical  resistance. 
The  populace,  inflamed  with  fury  by 
seditious  harangues  and  addresses,  were 
taught  to  assemble  wherever  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect  tithes  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  law.  If  a 
distress  was  made  upon  lands,  or  a  sale 
announced  of  goods  taken  under  ez(^ 
cution  for  tithes — the  excited  rabble 
was  summoned  to  attend  fur  tlie  pur^ 
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pote  of  obstructing  the  lawful  pro* 
ceedtngs.  The  presence  of  a  peace- 
able crowd»  indeed,  cannot  add  any 
difficulty  to  the  execution  of  a  lawful 
process.;  but  the  agitators  knew  full 
well  what  the  nature  of  mankind  would 
lead  any  one  to  anticipate,  and  what 
sad  ezperieoce  has  too  clearly  demon- 
itrated,  that  crowds  collected  and  ex- 
cited by  such  means,  would  not  be 
peaceable  spectators  of  proceedings 
which  they  had  heard  denounced  in 
such  unmeasured  terms.  Accordingly, 
so  every  instance  in  which  a  civil  or 
military  force  was  not  at  hand,  the  po- 
pulace effected  their  object  either  by  in- 
timidation, or  by  actual  violence.  Even 
in  cases  where  a  sufficient  lawful  force 
was  present  to  protect  those  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  crowd 
interfered,  and  succeeded  by  driving 
off  the  cattle  that  were  seized,  or  by 
holding  out  threats  of  future  injtirics 
(threats  that  were  sure  to  be  executed) 
on  any  that  should  dare  to  purchase 
them.  In  many  instances  the  furious 
passions  of  the  populace  drove  them  to 
assault  the  military  and  police,  who 
were  scarcely  able  to  protect  themselves 
with  the  aid  of  the  deadly  weapons 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  laws.  When 
such  fatal  conflicts  took  place,  the  agi- 
tator, undbmayed  by  the  horrid  conse- 
gaences  which  he  could  nqt  but  have 
foreseen,  stepped  forward  still  more 
boldly,  in  cries  for  revenge  and  blood. 
The  people  were  taught  that  their  friends 
and  relatives  had  been  butchered  by 
the  military,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a 
blood-thirsty  clergy.  Men  who  fell  in 
such  battles  were  represented  as  mar- 
tyrs who  were  murdered  because  they 
refused  to  pay  tithes ;  and  at  several 
contested  elections  the  bloody  clothes 
of  men  who  fell  in  mortal  combat  with 
the  military,  were  displayed  as  standards 
to  fill  the  people  with  horror  and  re- 
vei^e.  A  fatal  event  of  this  nature 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  colleet 
any  part  of  the  clergyman's  Income  in 
the  parish  in  which  it  occurred,  and 
increased  the  power  of  the  agitator, 
and  made  the  clergyman's  situation  one 
of  distress  and  despair.  Nevertheless, 
in  erery  case  the  agitator  represented 
the  clergy  who  were  ruined  by  them, 
as  seeking  for  such  collisions :  and  the 
fimons  crowd  who  collected,  unlawfully 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones  (weapons 
which  they  use  with  fatal  effects),  and 
irho  avowed  their  furious  determination 
not  to  suffer  tithes  to  be  collected,  were 
represented  as  unoffending  spectators, 
massacred  by  the  sanguinary  parsons. 


But  in  all  cases  there  were  not  pre^ 
sent  armed  forces,  nor  in  every  case 
were  the  military  and  police  (menaced 
as  they  were  alike  by  law  and  lawless 
violence)  able  to  protect  themselves  from . 
the  multitudes  which  attacked  I  hem. 
In  the  former  case,  the  execution  of 
legal  process  was  generally  defeated  by 
number,  or  by  the  timely  flight,  which 
saved  the  fugitive  from  death.  Even 
the  service  of  process,  the  first  step  iu 
any  action  brought  to  recover  tithes, 
was  an  offence  to  be  expiated  only  by 
death.  Many  process-servers  were 
murdered  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
— many  who  had  given  thanks  for  their 
providential  escape  were  aftcrwart!« 
murdered, — some  when  employed  on 
otheroccupations,  being  recoirnised,  and 
assaulted  by  mobs  who  knew  not  mercy 
— others  being  watched,  waylaid,  and 
raurdered,whcn returning  home — otheis, 
with  more  premeditated  jruilt,  were 
drageed  out  of  thf  ir  beds  by  night  and 
murdered.  A  catalogue  of  the  mur- 
ders which  were  perpetrated  on  inno- 
cent men,  for  no  ofl'ence  but  that  of 
having  endeavoured  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  a  lawful  oc- 
cupation, would,  we  feel  convinced, 
even  now  induce  the  agitator  to  pause 
in  his  desperate  career,  and  lament  the 
mischief  he  has  caused. 

The  clergy,  the  populace,  and  the 
process-servers  and  interior  officers  of 
the  law,  were  not  the  only  victims  of 
this  state  of  things.  The  military  and 
police  were  on  several  occasions  de- 
stroyed by  the  mobs,  whom  prudence 
or  compassion  had  prevented  them  from 
effectually  resisting.  Part  of  the  policy 
of  the  ajritator  was  to  paralyse  tne  ex- 
ertions ol  the  police,  by  raising  up  false 
charges  against  them.  When  death  is 
the  conseouence  of  a  conflict,  compas- 
sion for  tne  fallen  naturally  leads  the 
mind  to  conceive  that  lie  was  innocent, 
and  therefore,  that  the  person  who 
committed  ihe  deed  couhl  not  have  been 
altogether  free  from  guilt.  Taking  »id- 
vantage  of  this  feeling,  the  u^^itator 
denouitced  the  police  as  murderers. 
False  witnesses  were  readily  procured, 
and  the  police  were  persecuted,  impri- 
soned, and  their  lives  endangered  bv  the 
law  for  acts,  which  the  defence  of  tnem- 
selves  or  of  others  whom  they  w<  re 
bound  to  protect  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  had  rendered  necessary.  Ot.r 
readers  may  recollect  a  case  in  Cork,  in 
which  a  priest  conducted  a  pro^ecuti<»n 
against  a  policeman  for  muidcr.  The 
dying  declaration  of  the  deceased  was 
the  principal  evidence,  and  on  crosf*[^ 
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eiaminatioD  of  the  priest,  it  came  out 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  poHceroan*s 
innocence,  which  was  proved  by  a  fact 
mentioned  by  the  deceased  to  the  priest, 
but  suppressed  iu  tlie  dying  declardtion, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  convic- 
tion of  the  innocent  policeman  for  muN 
der.  Had  not  Sergeant  Jackson  extoited 
the  truth  by  a  most  dexterous  cross- 
examination,  the  policeman  would  have 
been  executed  on  this  faise  charge ! ! ! 

Thus,  in  the  multitudes  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  the  military  saw 
false  witnesses  to  bring  them  to  a  dis- 
graceful death,  if  in  defendinjr  them- 
selves any  blood  was  shed.  Dread  of 
this  sometimes  prevented  them  from 
resisting  until  it  was  too  late.  Although 
a  small  body  of  infantry  would,  in  a 
fair  battle,  disperse  and  conquer  the 
largest  mob,  yet  by  delaying  their  re- 
sistance even  a  few  seconds,the  contest 
may  be  reduced  to  a  close  struggle  be- 
tween man  and  man,  in  which  arms  and 
discipline  are  useless,  and  numbers  must 
prevail.  This  ^ompound  organization, 
for  defeating  the  claims  of  The  clergy, 
by  fraud  and  iutimidation,  and  perjury 
and  violence,  was  by  the  agitator  called 
the  system  of  passive  resistance  I ! ! 

Meanwhile  the  agitators  privileges 
and  influence,  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, were  sedulously  employed  in  fa- 
vour of  this  passive  resistance,  and  were 
especially  and  successfully  directed  to 
overawe  the  government,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  any  steps  to  suppress 
this  rebellion.  Bills,  in  their  progress 
through  parliament,  were  carefully  stript 
of  any  provisions  that  might  discourage 
this  resistance  to  tithes,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  government 
was  not  strictly  neutral,  but  was,  as  far 
as  it  could  with  safety,  lending  its  as- 
sistance to  those  who  opposed  the  laws. 
The  as!>istance  of  the  military  or  police 
was  refused  on  every  futile  pretext,  and 
when  granted,  wasi  placed  under  so  many 
restrictionit  as  to  be  unavailing.  Letters 
demanding  protccti(m  were  unanswered 
until  an  answer  was  extorted  by  threats 
of  publishing:  the  refusal.  In  the  case  of 
the  writ  of  rebellion  this  assistance  was 
illegally  refused,  and  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  were  seen  to  argue  the 
right  of  a  constdible  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  court,  and  to  deny  protection  to 
an  officer  employed  in  executing  a  high 
prerogative  writ.  The  decision  being 
a,'aitist  the  government,  they  appealed 
tj  the  House  of  Lords,  but  did  not 
venture  to  get  the  appeal  heard.  It  is 
known  thnt  it  cannot  be  heard  in  the 
absence  of  the  English  judges,  ami  this 


year  they  are  pursuing  the  same  course 
as  lust  year,  viz. :  putting  off  the  hear- 
ing untd  the  judges  shall  have  left  town 
for  their  circuits. 

As  a  final  and  determined  step,  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  private  applica- 
tion was  made  to  government  tor  the 
assistance  of  the  police,  it  was  refused, 
and  the  application  itself  was  published. 
When  we  remember  how  many  of  the 
clergy  have  been  murdered  for  slighter 
offences  than  demanding  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  we  may  presume  thai 
this  vigorous  measure  had  the  effect  of 
deterring  them  from  troubling  the  go- 
vernment with  any  more  applications. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  flow  of  blood  in 
Ireland,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore 
peace,  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  by 
which  the  present  tithe  composition 
would  have  been  commuted  for  a  smaller 
composition,  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, who  would  at  tne  same  time  have 
the  privilege  of  redeeming  it  upon  very 
advantageous  terms.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  clergy  would  have  made  a  sa- 
crifice of  one  fourth  of  their  incomes,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  would  have  been 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest, 
without  trouble  or  litigation.  The  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  members  opposed  this 
plan,  and  by  bartering  their  general 
supi  ort,  prevailed  upon  a  large  body 
of  the  Whigs  to  abandon  their  former 
principles  aud  professions,  and  formed 
a  combination  which  drove  Sir  R.  Peel 
fVom  office,  and  pledged  the  House  of 
Commons  not  to  assent  to  any  bill  which 
did  not  contain  a  provision  which 
would  iu  effect  work  tne  subversion  of 
the  established  church  in  Ireland.  The 
measure,  indeed,  proposed  by  the 
Whigs,  would  not  altogether  destroy 
the  established  church,  although  it 
would  detract  very  much  fVom  its  eflS- 
ciency  ;  but  O'Connell  and  the  rest  of 
his  party  always  declared  that  they 
considered  the  measure  only  as  an  in- 
stalment, and  that  they  would  not  cease 
to  agitate  until  tithes  and  all  compen- 
sation for  them,  were  altogether  extin- 
guished in  substance  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  certainly 
not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
conduct  of  which  the  Protestauts  com- 
plain, as  inconsistent  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  arguments 
urged  by  those  who  defend  this  conduct. 

First — They  allege  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  legislature  to  fetter  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity,  and  that  the  oath  was 
only  intended  to  operate  on  them  ai 
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individuals  and  as  citizens,  ouUide  the 
^Is  of  parliament. 

The  second  qualification  attempteit 
to  be  put  on  the  oath  is  in  observations, 
page  29  : 

«•  The  object  of  the  Iegi«lature,  if  it 
intended  to  bind  the  Roman  Catholic 
member  in  bit  Ic^gislative  rapacity  at  all, 
could  at  the  hivhett  hare  extended  only 
to  this,  to  bind  his  conscience  not  to  rote 
merely  For  the  purpose  of  weakeninf?  or 
disturbing  the  Protestant  religion  or  Pro- 
testant government  in  this  country,  with- 
out reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole." 

The  next  ground  of  defence  is  that 
in  page  33  : 

•«  A  discretion  is  rested  in  the  Catholic 
who  is  to  be  the  judge,  whether  by  the 
biU  about  to  be  passe^l  he  intends  to  sub- 
vert the  church  establishment,  and  whe- 
ther the  bill  will  have  the  eflfect  of  weak- 
ening or  diiiturbing  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  individual  member  is 
then  the  judge,  the  sole  judge ;  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  a^udicate  upon  the 
point.  When  he  is  satisfied,  who  has  a 
right  to  question  his  determination  ?  It 
is  a  question  between  him  and  his  God — 
there  is  no  arbiter  or  medium — and  no 
fnil  mortal  should  claim  to  interfere,  for 
if  interference  be  claimed,  what  becomes 
of  the  discretion  ?** 

In  the  Dublin  Review,  April,  18d/> 
page  574t  the  writer  introduces  his 
strongest  argument,  which  Mr.  Sadleir 
had  foreseen  in  his  speech  against  eman- 
cipation, 17th  March,  1829.  The  Re- 
viewer  terms  it  *'  an  argnment  of  the 
greatest  weight,**  namely,  "  the  conflict 
of  duties  iu  which  the  Catholic  may 
find  himself  involved.**  According  to 
Burke  and  all  political  writers,  the 
member  is  not  **  the  member  fcr  Bris- 
tol,** but  the  member  for  the  whole 
community — the  trustee  of  the  rights 
of  the  whole  constituency,  and  any 
failure  on  his  part  in  the  exercise  of 
that  trust,  from  whatever  cause,  is  an 
injury  to  the  whole  constituency  of  the 
empire. 

*«  The  moment  he  is  elected,**  according 
to  Mr.  Tyler,  •<  he  U  involved  in  the  o(v 
ligation  of  performing  all  the  duties  of  his 
office*  and  the  people  have  the  right  to 
demand  from  him  the  discharge  of  all 
those  duties,  or  to  resign,  and  it  is  his 
duly  to  obey.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
legisbture  could  not  intend  the  mockery 
of  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  to 
resign,  this  moment  any  question  of  reli- 
gion is  mooted ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
day  he  takes  his  seat,  if  any  hostile  mem- 
ber should  so  desire.     It  is  then  to  be 


presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  the  Catholic,  when  allowed 
to  be  a  member,  should  do  his  duty<^the 
whole  of  his  duty.  How  far,  therefore, 
regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  his  con* 
stituency  to  elect  a  Catholic  member,  and 
to  require  him  to  perform  his  duty,  suck 
member  can  be  considered  to  be  bound  by 
any  oath  wliich  may  interfere  with  tW 
performance  of  bis  duty,  is  an  important 
consideration,  to  which  we  cannot  now 
devote  sufficient  attention.** 

The  first  consideration  that  occurs 
to  any  one  after  reading  all  those  in- 
terpretations and  arguments  is,  that 
they  leave  a  great  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  utterly 
without  defence.  We  allude  to  the 
conspiracy  against  payment  of  tithes 
in  a  conspiracy  to  withhold  by  fraud 
and  force  a  considerable  portion  of  pro- 
perty from  thoie  on  whom  it  U  settled  by 
the  laws  <f  the  land.  Reconcile  this 
with  the  oath  to  defend  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the 
kws.  The  aeitator  uow^  asserts  that 
he  considers  the  revenues  of  the  church 
not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this 
clause,  and  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  apply  to  the  settlement  of  property 
under  the  act  of  settlement.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  this  clause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  oath  imposed  by  the 
act  of  1793,  and  the  puLIic  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  after  thai 
act  and  the  language  of  their  petitions 
for  further  rights,  showed  that  they 
considered  church  property  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  that  clause,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  if  the  oath  is  taken 
**  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words,  without  any  evasion,  equivoca- 
tion, or  mental  reservation.**  The  de- 
clarations to  which  we  allude  are  such 
as  the  followinir,  viz. :  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  1826,  they  say — 

**  We  regard  all  the  revenues  and  tem- 
poralities of  the  church  establishment  as 
the  property  of  those  upon  whom  they 
are  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.** 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Poynter,  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  London,  to  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton,on  the  securities  for  ihe  church 
establishment,  in  the  event  of  graniing 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs.  When  we  consider 
that  those  declarations  were  publicly 
made  by  persons  having  authority  to 
act  on  behalf  of  those  by  whom  the 
oath  was  taken,  and  repudiated  by  none, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  war  against 
tithes  now  raging  in  Ireland  is  a  direct 
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Yiolation  of  that  oath  ?  From  this  guilt 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  are  alto- 
gether tree. 

Even  to  confine  the  protection  of 
this  clause  to  the  property  disposed  of 
by  the  act  of  settlement  would  not  es- 
tablish their  innocence,  since  part  of 
the  tithes  belonging  to  the-incumbents 
of  many  parishes  are  given  to  them  and 
to  the  Church  for  ever,  by  this  very 
act  of  settlement,  vide  the  i07th  sec- 
tion of  said  act : — **  and  be  it  also 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
all  and  every  impropriations  or  appro- 
priate tithes  forfeited  to  or  vestea  in 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
&C.  are  hereby  given  to  the  Church  for 
ever ;  and  hereby  are  and  for  ever  shall 
be  settled  and  established  upon  the 
present  and  future  incumbents,  and 
their  successors,  of  the  respective  pa- 
rishes." 

It  has  been  argued,  whether  seriously 
oriu  jestfit  is  not  easy  to  determine,  that 
the  combination  against  tithes  did  not 
interfere  with  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty, as  it  left  the  ri;^hts  untoucfied, 
and  merely  prevented  tliem  from  being 
reduced  into  possession.  But  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  the  property  cannot 
be  transferred,  except  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature ;  and  such  acts  are  not  in 
any  manner  (it  is  alleged,)  restricted 
by  the  oath.  The  consequence,  there- 
fore is,  that  a  great  mass  of  property 
may  be  withheld  from  those  upon 
whom  it  is  settled  by  law,  that  a  com- 
bination may  be  entered  into,  out  of 
parliament,  to  defeat  the  laws,  and  in 
parliament  to  alter  them  ;  in  short, 
that  there  is  no  possible  manner  in 
which  the  present  settlement  of  pro- 
perty may  not  be  assailed  by  men 
who  have  sworn  to  defend  it. 

One  of  the  most  eminont  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  orators,  if  not  actually 
the  Brst  among  them,  felt  the  difficulty 
of  this  position  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  make  u^e  of  an  argument 
on  which  we  think  nothing  but  despair 
would  have  induced  him  to  place  any 
reliance.  In  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis 
moved  an  amendment  that  afler  the 
words  "  the  present  settlement  of  pro- 
perty," the  words  ••  ecclesia'^ticdl  iis 
well  as  lay"  should  be  inserted.  Sir 
R.  Peel  opposed  this  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  weakened  the 
clause  rather  than  strengthened  it,  as 
the  words  in  its  present  state  applied 
to  every  kind  of  property,  and  that  it 
was  better  not  to  encumber  the  oath 
by  any  unnecessary    prolixity.     The 


amendment  vras  therefore  either  nega* 
tived  or  withdrawn.  And  this  with- 
drawal appearing  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  unaccompanied  by  the  rea- 
sons, is  by  rather  curious  reasoning  ta- 
ken as  a  proof,  that  in  **  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words,"  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  property  does  not 
include  the  present  settlement  of  eccle- 
siastical property  I  The  limiu  of  our 
article  will  not  permit  U9  now  to  enter 
into  the  defence  put  forth  for  the  parli- 
amentary conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, which  asserts,  that  a  test  im- 
posed upon  men  entering  into  cither 
house  of  parliament  is  not  intended  to 
have  any  effect  on  their  conduct  there, 
and  that  their  speeches  and  votes  there, 
coupled  with  tneir  declarations  out  of 
the  house,  are  not  to  be  considered  in- 
dicative of  an  intention  to  subvert  the 
Church  Establishment  Unless  more 
important  matter  presses,  we  shall,  in 
our  next  number,  give  a  history  of  the 
emancipation  act,  and  shew  that  the 
oath  was  directed  pnncinally  to  the 
members  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
But  we  hope  the  task  will  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  altered  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  They  can 
gain  nothing  by  perseverance,  except 
a  poor  gratification  of  their  hatred  to 
Protestants.  If  the  struggle  lasts, 
their  party  must  sink.  They  are  com- 
pelling the  Protestants  to  unite  by 
every  motive  of  fear  and  indignation  ; 
and  the  best  and  most  honorable  of 
their  own  persuasion  are  withdrawing 
from  their  party  in  disgust.  So  far 
from  keeping  out  the  Tories  by  it,  (if 
that  is  their  great  object  for  w'hich  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  Ireland  in  an- 
archy,) the  present  ministry  are  sink- 
in;2r  under  their  hostility  to  the  Church. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  united  had 
a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1835.  They  could  have 
compelled  Sir  R,  Peel  to  retire  from 
office  on  any  question,  and  they  chose 
precisely  that  on  which  they  are  now 
able,  with  all  the  influence  which  the 
most  profuse  corruption  could  create, 
to  command  the  smallest  majorities. 
Notwithstanding  their  professed  anx- 
iety to  have  the  church  question  set- 
tled, it  is  evident  that  the  Whigs, 
whose  feelings  to  the  Ciiurch  are  ra- 
ther those  of  indifference  than  hos- 
tility, are  afraid  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward. Had  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
adhered  to  their  pledgee,  and  spared 
the  Church,  they  would  have  met  with 
but  little  opposition  from  the  Irish  Pro- 
tcitints,  ana  they  might  have  governed 
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Ireland.  Their  conduct  lias  ruined  be  made  on  the  terms  **  uH pomdetlt* 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  their  Let  the  past  be  forj^iven,  and  no  mea- 
coontry,  but  they  have  divided  among  sure  be  introduced  which  has  for  its 
themselves  and  the  most  worthless  of  object  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
their  followers,  an  enormous  amount  of  the  wealth  or  strength  of  either  party, 
patronage;  and  they  have  almost sati-  Let  the  general  good  of  Ireland  be 
ate d  their  malice  and  revenge  against  consnlted  in  every  measure ;  and  let 
their  Protestant  brethren,  maiiy  of  the  future  strength  of  each  party  de- 
whom  warmly  supported  them  in  their  pend  upon  the  wealth  and  number  of 
prayers  for  emancipation,  and  would  the  followers — upon  the  talents  and  in- 
even  now,  if  unassailed,  live  witli  them  tegrity  of  their  leaders,  and  the  wis- 
on  terms  of  private  and  public  affec-  dom  and  moderation  of  their  mea- 
tion  and  friendship.  We  would  say,  if  sures. 
our  voice  could  be  heard — let  a  peace 
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Long  before  this  page  can  meet  the  public  eye,  the  subjects  of  this  great 
monarchy  will  have  learned,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  us  a  sovereign 
who  was  the  object  of  his  people's  most  affectionate  veneration.  The  land 
mourns  for  him  as  for  a  father,  and  the  sorrow  that  follows  the  patriot  king  to 
the  tomb,  that  must  close  on  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  the  humblest  of  human 
beings,  is  the  best  and  the  sincerest  tribute  to  his  virtues. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  2]8t  of  June,  King  William  breathed  his  last,  at 
twelve  minutes  past  two.  His  Majesty  expired  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and 
seventh  of  his  reign.  He  was  born  on  the  21st  of  August,  1765,  and  8u<s 
oeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  26th  of  Jtme,  1830. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  we  can  either  review  the  events  of  the  past 
reign  or  speculate  on  the  events  of  the  future.  Our  allegiance  is  now  trans* 
ferred  to  another  sovereign  ;  and  with  good  heart  and  honest  faith  do  we  pledge 
our  loyalty  to  the  youthful  Princess,  into  whose  hands  has  passed  the  sceptre  of 
our  late  beloved  monarch.  To  her  **  we  do  acknowledge  all  faith  and  constant 
obedience,  with  hearty  and  humble  affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  kings 
and  queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Princess  Victoria  with  long  and  happy 
years  to  reign  over  us."  The  hearts  that  beat  with  the  truest  sorrow  for  the 
monarch  that  has  passed  away,  breathe  the  sincerest  prayer  to  Him  to  whose 
presence  he  is  gone  for  the  weal  and  the  hononr  of  his  youthful  successor.  May 
God,  indeed,  **  bless  the  Royal  Princess  Yictoria**  with  that  wisdom  which 
Cometh  from  above,  to  guide  her  in  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  royalty.  May 
the  spirit  of  Solomon's  prayer  be  ber's  ;  and  may  she  seek  from  above  *'  an  un- 
derstanding heart  to  judge  so  great  a  people." 

William  the  Fourth  was,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  Englis^h-hearted  monarch 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him,  that  on  the 
throne  he  was  what  he  would  havo  been  in  the  manor  house,  *'a  fine  old  English 
gentleman** — with  a  simplicity  of  manner  that  even  royalty  could  not  spoil,  and 
with  a  goodness  of  heart  that  greatness  could  not  corrupt — he  bore  with  him 
to  the  most  exalted  station,  that  honest  candour,  that  geuerous  kindness,  and  all 
the  social  and  domestic  virtues  that  would  have  shed  a  hallowed  blessing  on 
the  privacy  of  an  humbler  lot.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  thought  deeply 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  in  his  dying  hour  he  found  in  its  consolations  the 
sapport  which  no  earthly  greatness  then  could  gfve. 

In  his  nature  there  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  which  has  been  termed 
"the  milk  of  human  kindness.**  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  all  that  were 
near  him — an  unwillingness  to  give  unnecessary  pain  or  trouble  to  the  meanest 
of  bis  attendants — these  were  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  that  ap- 
proached him  ;  and  the  high  and  generous  bearing  thjt  (o:i<«(i(ntes  true  dignity, 
was  united  with  an  honest  blnntness,  in  a  combination  worthy  of  the  sailor  king. 

The  nation  mourns  his  loss  as  a  bereavement.  A  stranger  who  came  among 
us  would  learn,  in  the  universal  grief,  to  understand  the  force  of  the  expression, 
**  the  father  of  his  people."  He  would  know  that  England  has  lost  a  father, 
and  that  the  days  are  not  yet  pushed  from  the  world,  when  the  sympathies  and 
the  sorrows  of  national  ties  are  almost  as  strong  as  the  relationships  of  private 
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Our  late  monarch  s  attachment  to  the  national  religion,  entitles  his  memory 
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to  the  epithet  oF  blessed.  He  it  ^w  that  called  forth  that  feeling  for  our 
venerable  Church,  which,  with  God's  bleiisirii?,  will  be  its  safe-miard.  From  his 
memorable  address  to  the  bishops  in  1834,  the  rise  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
country  takes  its  date.  It  was  that  spirit,  thus  called  forth,  that  has  saved  the 
country ;  and  if  generations  yet  to  come  shall  have  reason  to  bless  God  that 
they  have  an  Established  Church  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  let 
them  bless  the  memory  of  the  Christian  Ring,  whose  single-hearted  piety 
awoke  by  an  unobtrusive  act  the  national  feeliuar  to  prei^erve  it. 

William  the  Fourth  has  been  happy  and  popular  in  his  reign  ;  but  as  the  full 
happiness  of  the  Christian  has  been  realized  only  tu  the  better  world  to 
which  he  is  gone,  so  we  are  sure  the  full  measure  ot  his  people's  affection  bat 
been  reserved  for  his  memory.  Whatever  may  betide,  for  long  years  to  come 
the  nation  will  look  back  with  fondness  to  the  tranquil  glories  of  his  reisrn,  and 
to  the  mild  viitues  of  his  character.  The  tribute  of  national  affection  will  not 
soon  wither  by  bis  tomb.  Veneration  for  bis  character  will  assume  with  years 
a  more  hallowed  colouring ; — 

•*  The  fweet  rcmembnuice  of  tbb  lun 
Shall  flourish  when  be  ileept  In  dust.** 

Thus  must  we  take  our  last  &rewell  of  that  beloved  sovereign,  to  whom,  we 
confess,  our  allegiance  clung  with  an  almost  idolizing  veneration.  He  was  taken 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  ill  could  spare  such  a  character  in  any  rank,  far  less 
upon  the  throne.  Years  must  pass  over  before  our  youthful  Queen  can  supply 
bis  place.  She  has  been  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  govern  this  great 
empire,  at  an  age  at  which  few  are  considered  capable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  under  circumstances  which  require  the  wisdom  of  a  matured  mind. 
When  we  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  youthful  Queen  with  her  constitu- 
tional advisers  such  as  they  are,  we  can  conceive  no  situation  of  more  difliculty 
aad  peril. 

We  do  not,  however,  despair  that  her  reign  will  be  a  happy  and  a  glorious 
one.  She  has  a  thousand  dangers  surroanding  her  path,  but  she  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal  men  her  subjects,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  protect  her 
from  all  revolutionary  assaults-lfrom  the  perfidy  of  her  ministers — and  the 
enmity  of  the  foes  of  the  monarchy. 

And  yet  we  confess  we  are  not  without  our  apprehensions — they  may  have 
no  reasonable  erounds ;  but  sometimes  when  we  look  back  to  the  continued 
peacefolnessof  toe  late  reign — when  we  think  of  the  virtues  of  him  whom  we  have 
lost — and  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  been  bereaved  of  him  just  at  the  time 
when  those  virtues  on  the  throne  seemed  most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation — and  when  we  consider  the  perils  which  surround  his  young 
and  inexperienced  successor — the  words  come  with  something  like  a  melancholy 
foreboding  to  our  minds.  **  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart — and  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous 
is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come." 

From  our  youthful  Queen  may  Providence  avert  that  evil,  and  make  her 
reign  a  happy  and  a  glorious  one  for  herself,  and  the  people  over  whom  she 
rules. 

**  God  savb  the  Quern." 
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On  for  a  couch  of  roses  in  a  bower  of 
jasmioe !  Oh  for  a  West  wind  purified 
from  the  asperities  of  our  Northern 
Atlantic,  and  modulated  to  the  mildest 
Favonian  that  ever  wooed  the  brow  of 
Theocritus  procreative  of  idjls  I   Oh 
for  a  PEN  off  diamond,  with  a  stem  set 
in  the  yellow-tinted  pearls  of  Catifa  I 
INK — not  the  vile  and  vitriolic  com- 
pound which  mere  mortals  construct 
of  galb  of  Aleppo  and  Arabic  gam,  but 
that  undecayiog  ichor  which  spots  the 
snowy  sheets  of  celestial  albums, — in 
which  the  God  of  Wine,  steadying  with 
firmamental  soda-water  the  tipsy  tre- 
mors of  his  hand,  perpetrates  extempo- 
rary Anacreontics,  and  the  god  of  War, 
calming  the  magnificent  frenzies  of  his 
eye,  eflfuses  all  his  mighty  soul  in  qua- 
tttorzainsof  love  I  PAPER— shall  it  be 
fhuncd  from  the  graceful  plaintain-tree 
of  India  ;  or  shall  it  better  be  a  parch- 
ment moulded  of  the  silk-worm*s  ball, 
such  as  the  thrice*leamed  and  long- 
winded  Bosbequius,  afiirmeth  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  epistolarians  of  soft  Ca- 
thav ;  or  borrowed  of  that  Xagua  plant, 
each  leaf  of  which — read  it,  ye  incre- 
doloiia  in  Ray — is  huge  enough  (oh  I 
happy  discovery  for  thread-bare  Utte^ 
nieurg  f)  to  make  either  a  eloak  or  a 
folio ;  or  Papyrus  of  antique  Memphis ; 
or  else  the  fragrant  bark  of  the  blos- 
•ony  linden-tree  ?  Asbestos  we  reject, 
ibr  we  mean  to  be  imperishable  with- 
out its  aid  i  besides,  that  its  obstinate 
textnre  is  wholly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  visions  which  we  are  now  encou- 
raging to  shower  from  the  "  dropping 
doud*  of  imagination  upon  the  tnirsty 
de«rt  of  our  hearts.    Therefore  again 
do  we  demand,  in    all    our  original 
moderation,  a  sofa  of  living  roses,  and 
the  odorooa  sighs  of  the  balm-bestowing 
West     Ail  things  that  be  mild  and 
Hay-like ;  all  tmngs  that  hush    the 
VouX. 


stormy  Disquietudes  to  slumber,  till  to 
the  tranced  spirit  the  whole  wide  world 
seems  one  bright  smile ;  and,  in  the  uni- 
versal repose  of  Sense  and  Soul,  Love 
and  the  Beautiful  alone  are  waking  I 

For  we  have  now  a  roseate  theme 
to  indite  of  I     Oh,  ye  our  multitude  of 
stout-hearted   contributors  ;   immortal 
band  of  resolute  constitutionalists  ;  ve 
who  still  echo  No  Surrender  from  the 
Derry  of  our  invaded  institutions !  and 
whose    ponderous     axes,    prolific    of 
death,  inflict,  with  easy  stroke,  summary 
justice  on    the    rampant  warriors   of 
the   Com  Exchange!     Ye,  who  dis- 
patch a  score  of  reluctant  Radicals 
in  a  sentence,  and  think  it  no  feat  to 
crush,  in  one  small  pasre,  the  entire  la- 
bours of  Lord  John's  parliamentary  re** 
cess — our  strong  men  of  politics,  for  a 
while,  give   way!      This  is  peculiar 
ground — this  is  a  fairy-haunted  circle. 
It  lies  deep  and   remote  among  the 
greenest  dells  of  thought ;  the  Oberon 
of  ^ancy  has  built  and  blessed  the  spot. 
Certain  gentle  Spirits  alone  are  privi- 
leged to  flit  within  its  precincts ;  iWM 
of  them  thin  shadows,  whose  paternity 
belongs  less  to  Memory  than  Imagina- 
tion— the  pale  Lesbian,  she  of  the  wild 
locks  and  the  troubled  bosom — Myrtis 
the  enchantress  of  hearts  that  now  are 
dust— and  the  fire-eyed  Corinna,  be- 
fore whom  even  the  Swan  of  Dirce 
bowed  the  snowy  splendors  of  his  neck; 
and  she  too, — She  of  the  queenly  in- 
tellect, who  called  from  the  depths  of 
her  deep  soul,  another  not  less  glorioui 
Corinne!— and  iome  of  them  have  a 
more  substantial  being  ;  lights  not  yet 
consumed  ;  eyes  that  still  glow  soft  an- 
swers to  living  eyes ;  spirits  that  beam 
not  solely  on  the  page.     Of  thete  will 
we  speak,  and  in  our  genial  vein  ;  *'nol 
harsh  and  crabbed,"  but  in  that  mood 
which  beseemeth  the  compleiion  of  tht 
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lieaveiis  under  which  weare  dreaming — 
wiih  gleams  of  joyous  sunshine,  and 
now  and  then  a  showery  gush  of  tran- 
sient tearfulness,  and  oftent^r  still  per- 
haps untoldin<r  that  Kaiuliow  which 
unites  the  rain  and  the  radiance  in  a 
heavenly  marriage,  and  in  so  weaving 
together  the  rain  and  the  radianot^ — the 
grief  and  the  gladness,  becomes  the 
iitting  emblem  of  .that  humanity  to 
which  it  was  of  old  Hppointed  as  the 
bacred  and  eniluring  si^ii  ! 

But  before  we  proceed  to  our  gentle 
task,  we  feel  it  incumbent  to  guard 
against  one  sad  misconstruction — one 
destructive  insinuation  which  would  be 
enough  to  sap  the  entire  force  of  our  ar« 
Alimentation.  Nay,  reader,  we  under- 
stiuiil  thut  knowing  wink,  and  that  half- 
iittered  murmur  about  "the  Poetesses." 
15ut  no — we  are  an  old  fellow,  too  far 
gone  for  literary  flirtation.  No,  no — . 
the  Delia  Cruscan  intercourse  of  ap- 
pldusivf  Sonnet  and  amatory  critici:«m 
beloi«_ed  to  our  youth,  and  perished 
with  it.  **  No  more,  no  more — oli !  ne- 
ver more  to  m*"  will  come  the  full- 
dress  presentation  copy,  the  Beau  of 
our  Library,  brcatliing  fiaji ranee  from 
liis  rcibes  of  Morocco  and  gold. 
"  Poems  of  Sentiment  aiid  Sensibility, 
by  Claris.«a  Clementina  St.  Clair."  And 
in  the  fly-leat,  in  a  band  of  Italian  ille- 
gibility— *•  From  Clarissa  to  one  of  the 
few  who  can  thoroughly  understand 
her  I  "  Few  indeed  !  And  then  the 
8i>ft  rej)ly,  tendered  in  the  not  unex- 
pected form  of  a  graceful  eulogry — or 
prose  or  rhyme — in  which  the  fair  con- 
structor of  slim  quartos  was  classed 
with  the  impassioned  Sappho,  and  her 
lyrics — tuucli  too  good  for  this  world, 
and  accordingly  long  since  interred — 
were  proiniseii  an  interminable  fame, 
roeks  and  mountains,  iron  and  brass, 
bei.ig  called  up'iH  to  i^upply  images  of 
endless  duration.  No  more  the  reward- 
in^r  invitation  to  intellectual  tea,  and 
the  fjvoreiJ  juxtaposition  on  the  hono- 
rary ?ofa  ;  p«*r'iaps  even  the  ecstatic 
distinction  uf  a  rejoinder  Stmnet,  com- 
menciiiif  in  a  bold  vocative,^- 
**  Ingenuous  youth,  whose  praiiie  indeed  ii  fame!** 

No  more — but  why  protract  the  tor- 
ment of  these  unavuilinsr  recollec- 
tions Y  You  talk  of  a  critical  court- 
ship and  a  Longinns  in  love  ;  ah  !  just 
contemplate^  us  as  we  sit,  the  hoary 
Anacreon  oferiticisn — ;9enning  tUepe- 
riodical  /irai-es  of  ;;retty  and  Pierian 
pi)et<«ses  !  **  A  few  thin  hairs  our  re- 
vercii;!  temples  crown  ;"  rugosities  that 
no  art  cosmetic  will  ever  smooth,  have 
long  •iiice  ploughed  our  forehead  (of 


course  in  order  to  sow  therein  the  pro- 
liiic  seeds  of  wisdom), — our  eyes  have 
acquired  those  unattractive  characteris- 
tics which  Hamlet  so  impolitely  des- 
cribed to  Polonius  ;  our  teeth,  a  scanty 
residue,  chatter  with  the  piercing  cold 
of  July.  Above  the  whole  antique 
structure  of  our  reclining  form  rises — 
the  peak  that  crowns  the  Olympus  of 
our  skull — a  venerable  nightcap  !  Its 
origin  dates  beyond  the  Welch  gene- 
alogies, A  fimbriated  ornament  cleail^r 
traceable  to  our  Celtic  ancestors,  decks 
the  apex  of  its  spire  ;  and  around  the 
border  are  woven  the  half  obliterated 
characters  of  some  perished  language  ! 
What  y — will  you  still  mutter  suspi- 
cions of  meditated  loves  V — will  you 
obstinately  persevere  to  insinuate  **  in- 
tentions ?  "  Why,  Chlue  laughs  in  one 
face  ;  Phillis,  who  sets  tire  to  the 
hearts  of  half  a  country,  contents  ber» 
self  with  setting  tire  to  our  wig  ;  and 
Laura,  in  our  very  presence,  talks  of 
us  loudly  as  *'  the  old  deaf  gentleman.** 
Do  you  imagine  that  we  covet  to  indiie 
a  new  edition  in  foolscap,  bf  Rejected 
Addresses  ?  Alas  !  there  is  not  an 
Authoress  in  the  land,  barring 

,  ancient  enough  now  to  accept 
our  attentions! 

But  if  you  are  still  uni^atisfied,  we 
will  whisper  a  secret : — we  would  not 
truj^t  this  subject  out  of  our  own  hands; 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  might 
be  the  result  if  we  sufl*ered  such  a  gun* 
powder  topic  to  get  out  among-  our 
young  Contributors.  The  fellows  are, 
many  of  them.  Irishmen  ;  and  we  all 
have  heard  the  burden  of  that  grave 
and  austere  anthem  which  connects 
"  an  Irishman's  heart "  with  •*  the  la- 
dies." In  all  subjects  of  this  combus* 
tible  description  there  is  a  sort  of  reck* 
less  desj>eration  (to  which  their  genius 
gives  force  and  even  consecration) 
about  these  young  Irish  Poets,  that  re- 
quires the  most  provident  Editorial 
management.  For  our  part  we  are  a 
perfect  Duenna  in  our  guarded  per- 
missi'tn  oi'  the!«e  inflammatory  theines. 
Nor  let  ii  i'e  thought  tiiat  the  distant 
and  ideal  eliaracter  of  the  heroines  of 
our  present  consideration  would  debar 
these  advenlnrou?  udmirers.  Not  a 
whit.  Nothing  is  too  remote  for  the 
incredible  capacity  of  their  atfection*. 
A  Milkmaid  or  a  Muse,  it  is  all  one  to 
them  ;  tlie  rascals  have,  every  soul  of 
them,  a  fiirty-turile  power  of  amatory 
devotion.  Physiologists — vide  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Surk  of  Vienna, 
who  sacrificed  himscif  \n  proving  the 
point, have  established  how  pemiciott* 
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»  an  exclusive  diet  to  the  outward  con- 
ititotion  ;   these  omnivorous  amorists 
have  adopted  the  same  theory  about 
the  passion,  and  digest  with  unimagi- 
nable facility,  love  affairs  of  the  most 
contradictory   material.     Nothing^  can 
surpass  the  rapidity  of  their  astiniilalion. 
Their  heart  in  to  the  heart  of  other  na- 
tions of  our  race,  what  the  stomach  of 
the  ostrich  is  to  that  of  the  c<inary-bird. 
One  uf  these  fellows  will  often  break- 
fiist  on  a  tender  colloquy  with  Clara — 
appease  the  noon-day  cravings  of  his 
ht'ttft  with  a  billet-doux  to  Willielmina 
— dine  on  a  desperate  promise  of  eter- 
nal constancy  to  Rose,  and  pick  the 
win?  of  an  undecided  penchant  for  Se- 
raphine.  for  Supper !     If  the  Fair  be 
too  exalted  and  ideal,  their  fnncios  are 
inconceivably  expert  in  building  around 
her  a  wall  of  fictitious  flesh  and  blood  ; 
if  she  be  too  material  for  their  cloud- 
worshipping  temper,  they  can  spiritual- 
ize her  into  an  Abstract   Idea,  an  eiu 
rationUy  the  eidolon  of  a  thought.   W  bo- 
ther it  be  a  near  gas-lamp  or  a  distant 
Mar,  these  Ghebers  are  equally  ready  to 
adore  the  tlame. 

With  gentlemen  of  this  temperament 
it  may  be  conceived  that  we  must  have 
a  busy  time  of  it.  From  the  momeut 
indeed  in  which  it  became  known  that 
these  papers  were  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  enlightenment  of  an  enraptured  pub- 
lic, our  doors  were  beset  with  appli- 
cants. Juvenig  '*did  not  wish  to  in- 
trude his  services — he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  do  so;  but  if  the  honor  of 
doing  justice  to  Miss  ■  *a  perfec- 

tions was  not  pre-engaged,  he  had  some 
thoughts  upon  her  genius,  which  he 
believed  would  be  new  to  the  public." 
We  believed  so  too,  and  suggested — a 
pamphlet.  Philogynui  rushed  into  the 
imperial  chamber  with  dark  and  trou- 
bled glance  ;  his  hair  erect  and  open 
collar  attested  inspiration.  Hut  the 
effort  was  too  much  ;  his  words  be- 
came unintelligible  as  a  modern  Pin- 
daric, and  he  retreated  in  a  delirium  of 
contending  emotions.  Our  sternness 
not  unsoAened  by  the  sight,  we  in- 
quhred  of  the  porter  the  circumstances 
of  his  entrance  and  exit ;  but  Cerberus 
scratched  in  vain  his  three  metaphori- 
cal heads,  and  still  remained  not  less 
at  ^h  than  ourselves.  He  could 
only  recollect  that  the  poor  voung  gen- 
tleman, while  struggling  in  the  accesses 
of  hi<t  mania,  had  ever  and  anon  be- 
trayed the  name  of  one  Caroline 
Bowles,  whom  the  worthy  Guardian 
of  our  privacy  seemed  strongly  to  sus- 
pect to  be  a   Ward  in  Chancery.     As 


to  X.  Y.  Z.  he  pleaded  that  his  three 
letters  were  obviously  destined  by  Fate 
to  match  with  L.  E.  L.  We  eluded 
this  man  of  letters  with  some  profound 
suggestions  as  to  tiie  real  significancy  » 

of  the  **  trium  liierarum  homo"  of  the  «# 

ancients  ;  and  while  we  dismissed  the 
adorer  of  the  Improvisatrice,  men* 
tally  ejaculated   a  st/iiabie^  triHtcrnl  as  • 

hi*  own  signature,  which  we  would  not 
be  so  in<iecorous  a;*  to  utter  to  our 
readois,  inasniuch  as  a  mysterious  pro- 
verl)  has  ri-served  it  to  that  much  eu- 
durin.:  biped — the  Gander  !  We  need 
not  extend  the  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  have  maintained  our  pur- 
pose amiti  swers  at  our  Turkish  spirit 
of  appropriation,  and  even  no  dubinus 
murmurs  of  the  Fifteen  Acres.  The 
theme  is  too  momentous  ;  the  lisk  is 
too  perileu-'.  'I'he  "  liberty  (»f  the  Sub- 
jccti^  wliicij  we  concede  to  our  contri- 
butors on  all  other  occasi(»n«,  wc  justly 
dread  on  this. 

It  will  by  this  time  be  quite  manifest 
to  the  dullest  capacitv — even  to  that 
of  a  Manchester  Radical  Reformer,  or 
a  lecturer  in  the  London  Universily — 
that  we  are  alive  to  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  this  awful  uiidertakinsf. 
We  do  not  seek  to  evade  theuj  VVe 
know  that  we  have  not  now  to  do  wiili 
the  tough  ca«e-hardened  male  Author, 
indurated  by  long  infliction  of  critiei^^in. 
and  whose  insensate  nerves,  not  even 
the  very  aqua-fortis  of  vituperation  can 
awake  to  feeling.  Beings  on  whom  a 
lash  of  Scorpions  would  fall  unheeded. 
The  very  O'Connells  of  literary  impu- 
dence ;  fellows  who  scarcely  disturb 
their  features  into  even  a  smile,  at  the 
detection  of  their  felonious  attempts  to 
administer  laudanum  in  large  doses  to 
the  reading  public.  Alasl  how  often 
has  their  more  than  Indian  endurance 
tested  our  patience  ;  how  often  has  the 
heavy  apathy  of  the  Tortured  retorted 
agony  \\\)0\\  the  Torturers  !  They  are 
insoluMo  in  any  menstruum  of  wirat- 
evei  acidity  ;  they  have  learned  to  con- 
temn contempt.  Heat  their  nauseous 
compounds  into  chaos  a  million  times 
— still,  like  the  eternal  elements  of  Na- 
ture, the  atonig  at  the  bottom  of  all  sur- 
vive indestructible.  There  is  a  depth 
in  their  doggedness  not  without  fu'di- 
mity  !  When  we  fall  asleep  (ws  we  in- 
variably do)  while  reviewing  them,  we 
dream  of  all  imptneiruble  textures  ;  of 
the  adamantine  fetters  of  Fate — f»f  ihe 
rugged  clilis  of  Caucasus — of  the  crys- 
taline  firmament — ol  tlie  skull  of  Lord 
John  Russell. 

But  how  different  the  duties^ uf  thiij 
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pink  and  perfumed  page  I  We  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Boudoir,  a  vo- 
luptuous languor  fills  the  odour-laden 
air  ;  we  dwell  in  a  forest  of  or  molu^  in- 
termingled with  rocks  and  caves  of 
buhl  ;  the  velvet  pillowing  that  sustains 
our  form  belies  in  hues  and  softness  the 
flower-enamelled  turf.  Ghosts — ^filmy 
phantoms — of  a  thousand  gentle  octa- 
vos, flutter  into  life  around  us,  and  as 
they  hover  iu  the  caressing  air,  solicit 
— roguishly  resistless — an  approving 
smile  from  our  venerable  visage.  There 
is  coquetry  in  the  very  play  of  their 
leaves,  fascination  in  their  gilded  bind- 
ings, ruin  to  the  peace  of  man  in  their 
vignetted  title-pages !  More  and  more 
as  we  gaze,  an  inexpressible  tremor 
agitates  even  our  aged  breast.  Can 
they — can  they  be  the  magic  volumes 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  which  whoso 
touched  unbidden  felt  the  guilty  limb 
benumbed  into  paralysis  ?  Is  tnere  a 
spirit  secreted  in  the  leaves  ?  or  whence 
is  it  that  we  tremble  even  as  if  we  be- 
held those  awful  Acherontian  books 
which,  in  the  gloomy  hierarchal  days 
of  old  Etruria,  Tages  the  priest,  reek- 
ing with  auspicial  blood,  received  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  Jove  I  But  no 
— pretty  codices  I  libri  not  "  Untei"  but 
hombydfd  and  sericati  I  odoriferous  oc> 
tavos !  such  sanguinary  similes  beseem 
ye  not.  Ye  do  your  spiriting  more 
gently  than  such  barbarous  volumes 
•ent  thus  to  Earth  by  the  cloud-com- 
pelling Father  of  the  Gods  to  teach 
Doary  humbugs  how  best  to  butcher 
innocent  poultry.  These  are  not  the 
murders  that  you  accomplish ;  your 
**  field  of  blood  lies  among  the  hearts 
of  '*  talented  young  gentlemen'*  and 
poets  chipping  the  sneTl,  a  tribe  whom 
you  grievously  bewilder  with  the  sera- 
phic sensibilities  of  your  plaintive  pages. 
Pew  are  yeur  leaves,  but  deep  your 
contents,  and  passing  deep  your  mar- 
gins I  Crow-quill  pens  ana  desks  of 
rosewood  were  your  progenitors ;  your 
aspect  betokens  a  natal  air  not  that  which 
in  vain  essays  to  permeate  the  heaven- 
scaling  Attics  of  Grub-street.  The 
thoughtful  brows  that  bent  over  the 
gold-edged  MSS.  from  which  your  ex- 
istence derives,  were  un wrinkled  by  the 
coarse  conflicts  of  our  uncouth  sex, — 
moulded  as  in  the  creative  visions  of 
Grecian  sculptors,  in  the  day  when 
Soul  was  materialized  in  marble.  Ah  ! 
if  at  the  first  appulse  of  your  charms, 
the  ashes  of  perished  years  betrayed  a 
«park,  forgive  our  still  Hibernian  tem- 
perament. We  will  remember  us  of  our 
immtaiurablt  antiquity,  and  be  calm. 


Ut  ierid  agamui — that  we  may  be  se- 
riously and  sagely  somniparoua,  as  be* 
comes  all  articled  clerks  in  the  Office 
of  Criticism — it  cannot  be  denied  even 
by  us,  notwithstanding  our  too  manifest 
foible  for  the  fair,  that  in  the  primrose 
paths  of  Poesie  the  robed  and  ringletted 
sex  has  in  all  ages  walked  more  grace- 
fully than  grandly — ^that  their  fancyingt 
have  truly  been  more  pretty  than  pro- 
found. Now  prithee  retract  that  pout- 
ing lip,  azure-ancled  Julia !  learn,  like 
the  monarch  of  old,  to  **hear  the 
truth,"  and  remember,  lyrist  as  thoo 
art,  that  the  **  genus  vatum"  may  exist 
without  the  **  irritabile**  and  not  beveiy 
much  the  worse  for  the  defect.  Believe 
us,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  nndvil 
we  might  make  out  a  bitter  case  against 
you.  Joanna  Baillie  is  not  quite 
Shakespeare ;  nor  do  we  just  at  present 
recollect  any  young  lady  of  onr  aome* 
what  diversified  acqumntanoe  who  can 
be  considered  as  accurately  eqnivmlent 
to  that  Blind  Beholder  of  the  Invinblt 
who  *<  pursued  ThKigs  nnattemptedyet 
in  prose  or  rime."  About  the  coni» 
parative  merits  of  Laura  Matilda  (was 
It  Laura  or  Rosa?)  and  Pindar — not 
PeteTf  but  the  thunder-toned  man  of 
Thebes — ^we  are  not  yet  prepared  t9 
offer  any  categorical  verdict;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  our 
irrevocable  decision,  that  a  poem,  in 
any  measure  of  any  language,  on  the 
**  Agricultural  Interest"  from  the  pen  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  would  have  left  the 
Georgics  still  unsurpassed.  If  despite 
the  Donna  Agnesi  and  Mrs.  Somerville^ 
the  world  has  given  up  the  hope  of  fe- 
male Newtons, — if  the  philosophy,  and 
physiology,  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Boo- 
doir^  is,  however  paradoxically,  placed 
by  common  consent  rather  below  the 
Novum  Organum  and  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding, — we  fear  thai 
on  very  similar  grounds  the  expecta- 
tion may  be  resigned  of  feminine  Mil- 
tons,  Homers,  and  Tassos.  All  the 
highest  efforts  of  mind  are  kindsed  s 
and  a  class,  whether  a  people  or  a  aez, 
which  appears  to  be  irretrievably  de- 
nied any  one  of  these  supreme  gifts  by 
Nature,  will  seldom  be  found  endowed 
with  any  other.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  quality  of 
imagination  which  gifts  a  great  poet 
with  creative  strength,  is  a  prion  more 
adapted  for  the  female  intellect  than 
the  sagacity  of  philosophic  invention. 
A  great  Poem  is  in  truth  among  the 
mightiest  creatures  of  exalted  rentOD* 
It  combines  a  greater  variety  of  quai^ 
Hei,  and  requires  a  greater  propoition- 
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•te  nuriety  of  qtm^eaiioiu,  than  a 
workt  however  subtle  and  solid,  whose 
teiture  is  woven  of  unmingled  reason- 
ing. We  see  that  it  is  actuaUj  rarer;  the 
sovereign  Epic  is  **  the  single  wonder 
of  a  thoosand  years,"  and,  in  its  sub- 
limerform,  seems  to  exhaust  a  national 
intellect,  each  naUon  iavoured  of  the 
Muse  being  apparently  able  to  produce 
as  yet  but  one  leading  representative 
of  this  master  genus  of  poetical  per- 
formances. Look  to  the  "corrivau  of 
their  disnity,"— the  aspimnts  that  im- 
peach the  monarchr  of  the  Iliad,  the 
iBaeid,  the  Jerusalem,  the  Paradise 
Lost.  The  Odyssey  is  less  an  Epic 
than  a  Romance,  the  Pharsalia,  with 
mat  merits*  has  never  taken  a  strong 
hold  of  the  general  mind,  the  eoeen- 
tricities  of  the  Orlando  are  beyond  the 
dass  of  the  serious  Epic,  and  the  lun- 
read  laboura  of  Blackmore  will  scarcely 
•ffsct  the  solitude  of  Milton's  snpre- 
vncj.  As  to  Milton  himsel(  his  two 
Poems  join  in  the  unity  of  suljject,  and 
are  indeed  the  complements  of  each 
other.  The  Fairie  Queene,  as  if  to 
enforce  the  law  that  destined  a  single 
mind  to  the  glories  of  Epic  nationality, 
is  incomplete,  and  in  its  present  state 
lemains  without  any  continuous  thread 
of  union.  It  will  require  a  powerful 
and  persevering  intelligence  to  venture 
a  new  effort  at  the  Epopee  in  any  ex- 
isting literature— and  succeed.  Of  liv- 
ing authors  there  is  no  question  that 
WordswcMTth  is  the  only  preeminent 
possessor  of  the  powers  that  might 
command  success  the  gemui^  the  per^ 
ssstfTssuw,  the  im/ependence  i  and  in- 
deed, when  his  great  poem  will  have 
been  presented  in  its  completeness  to 
the  public,  (an  event  which,  if  he  still 
purpose  to  will  the  Grand  Whole  as  a 
posthumous  bequest  to  the  literature 
and  virtue  of  England*  all  good  men 
will  assuredly  join  in  praying  may  be 
deferred  I)  it  will  probably  be  f(»und  to 
have  created  a  new  specie«  of  Epos, 
the  Moral  Epic  The  *<  IndMdual 
Mind*'  which  ne  professes  to  pourtray, 
would,  as  Hero,  possess  all  the  single- 
acts  and  prominence  of  an  Achilles  or 
an  iEneas ;  and  so  &r  entitle  the  poem 
to  take  Epic  rank  and  precedence  in  the 
Herald's  Office  of  Parnassus.  It  must, 
bdeed,  be  admitted  that  the  heroic 
attributes  of  these  personages  are  some- 
what heterogeneous ;  and  we  fear  sorely 
that  if  in  that  worid  where  the  people 
of  poeliy  are  realized,  they  get  toge- 
ther, the  Individual  Mind  will  have  but 
a  poor  time  of  it  with  the  son  of  Peleus. 
We  doobt  that  even  the  pious  iEncas 
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would  select  aneh  a  thm  Abstractioa 
for  his  bosom  friend  ;  but  (unless  in^ 
deed  the  Mind  happily  possess  the  or> 
gan  of  Destructiveness  in  strong  deve* 
lopment)  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  Tbetis-bonir-the  Swift-footed 
Achilles, — will  pronounce  it  a  very 
sneaking  sample  of  the  heroes  of  the 
post-Trojan  world.  But  we  are  di- 
gressing. As  Colonel  X—  exclaims 
to  his  guests  after  the  decease  of  the 
twenty-fourth  bottle — **  suppose  we  re- 
turn to  the  ladies  T  They  have  not, 
however,  been  out  of  our  ken.  Cum 
mhiime  videbamur  turn  maxime,  ^e^  or 
(to  be  less  Ciceronian  and  more  witty,) 
we  may,  apropos  to  this  temporary 
withdrawal  from  our  theme,  cite  a  com* 
pfiment  (genus  Mendtuf  spec.  Gal&mm,) 
which  we  remember  in  extreme  youth— 
it  was  a  Parisian  soireein  the  old  rigime 
—and  in  the  fling  of  that  imaginative 
audacity  which  makes  the  champagne 
of  cunversation,  to  have  devised  to 
some  deparUng  and  distrustful  Fair. 
**  Madam,"  quoth  we,  while  our  ruffles 
trembled  with  agitation,  *'in  your  ab- 
sence you  are  still  dear  to  us  as  the 
currents  of  our  dearest  blood;  like 
ikem  too,  you  retreat  from  our  eyet 
only  to  come  nearer  to  our  hearts  f* 
EheuJ  labuntur — we  were  young  then. 

We  have  been  arguing  (with  our 
usual  felicity)  the  eminence  and  rarity 
of  Epic  Miracles,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  elevate  the  reader's  apprehension! 
of  the  difficulty  of  all  these  high  en- 
terprises of  Imaginative  Reason  ;  and 
to  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  in  this  field  what 
is  despaired  of  in  that  of  science  and 
philosophy,  to  wit,  prodigies  in  petti- 
coats. Minds  and  their  products  are  dis* 
tributed  in  sexes  as  completely  as  heads 
and  head-dresses  ;  and  an  Epic  or  an 
Olympic  Ode  is  as  plainly  a  male  en- 
tity as  a  Bayly  ballad  is  (naturally)  a 
female,  and  a  Sonnet  a  hermaphrodite. 
•*  But,  sir,  if  you  consider—" 
«*  Well  I  what  now,  Miss  Julia  ?" 
"  If  you  consider,  sir,  our  circum- 
stances,— our  duties  and  obligations^ 
sir  ;  if  you  remember  how  often  ■■" 
**  How  often  you  must  exchange  He- 
licon for  the  Nursery,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Pierides  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  Pies.  Ah  !  I  understand 
— you  would  plead  in  behalf  of  all 
that  invisible  genius  which  winds  not 
through  public  channels,  but  meanders 
subteftuent  as  Arethusa  of  old,«— that 
Oratorv  whose  thunders  roll  not  among 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  but  amid  an 
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'  aggreflpate  meeting*  of  appalled  domes- 
tics—Betty and  Sue,  Jane  and  Judy, — 
that  Poetry  which  breathes  itself  to  life 
in  the  statuesque  symmetry  of  plateaux, 
and  embodies  its  dramatic  power  in  the 
magnificent  trilogy  of  three  courses,— 
that  Philosophy  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor '  mistress  of  herself  though  cnina 
fall/  enablinsr  her  to  sit  sublimely  se- 
rene 'amid  the  ruins  of  porcelun,  as 
'Marius  of  old  amid  those  of  Carthage, 
or  to  meditate  upon  them  as  Volney 
upon  those  of  Empire, — ^yes,  that  pa- 
tient enduring  philosophy  which — 
'which " 

**  Which  I  want  at  present,  my  dear 
sir !  All  this  is  quite  as  false  in  con- 
ception as  sarcastic  in  execution.  You 
would  confound  us  with  the  farmer 
belles  of  Queen  Bess*s  day,  and  oppress 
us  with  the  virtues  of  our  great-erand- 
roothers  I  No —  I  would  refer  to  higher 
and  nobler  paths  for  our  powers.  1 
would  refer  to  that  genius  which,  con- 
tent not  to  be  great,  is  satisfied  with 
making  happy  ;  that  unpretending  wit 
which,  elevating  the  tone  of  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, secures  and  graces  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  soiree  ;  to  that  oiiiet 
efficacy  which  (smile  as  you  may,  Dio- 
genes of  Editors  !)  does  maintain  civi- 
lization at  its  level,  and  exalts  morals 
without  compiling  books.  I  might 
speak  of  the  Queens  who  made  England 
greater  than  her  Kings  have  done,  of 
the  Semiramises  and  the  Margarets, — 
but  1  forbear.  We  prefer  to  be  noise- 
lessly beneficent,  ana  it  is  our  very  hu- 
mility which  has  given  you  the  material 
of  your  accusation.  Many  a  mother 
has  poured  out  upon  the  cultivation  of 
her  ofi'i^pring  capabilities  that  might 
have  wrought  out  new  beauties  in  our 
country's  literature  I  But  we  have  the 
proud  modesty  which  despises  such 
glories  as  are  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  duty — where  sleeps  the  justice  that 
should'  estimate  the  noble  sacrifice  ?** 

<*  Fair  Critic !  it  slumbers  not  in  this 
ancient  breast  of  ours.  Humbly  do  we 
solicit  quarter!  We  recognise  yonr 
•genuine  excellencies,  whether  in  face 
or  feelings.  Nor  indeed  can  we  lament 
that  sacrifice  of  which  erewhile  you 
spoke,  when  we  behold  in  a  lovely  and 
God-loving  child,  wise  in  its  beautiful 
innocence,  the  fairest  Work  of  a  Mo- 
ther's Mind,  the  true  Living  Poem  of 
Maternity!  But  all  these  eloouent 
p1ea(iingi»  about  the  nece<:sitics  or  the 
nursery,  after  all,  will  fall  blunt  upon 
the  jury  who  arc  to  try  vour  coaxing 
*  claims  to  immortality,  llnfortunately, 
this  sort  of  considerations  regard  the 


■quantity  rather  than  the  qnalfty  of  fe» 
male  effusions.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
is,  that  no  arguments,  among  all  the 
vindicatresses  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
Petticoat,  have  yet  refuted  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion — that,in  the  'ample  room 
and  verge  enough'  of  6000  yevn  of 
time  and  the  terraqueous  globe  of  space, 
female  genius  of  the  first  rank  would 
have  emerged,  if  it  had  existed  to 
emerge.  The  Nature  that  gave  stronger 
bodily  muscles  to  man,  indubitably  gave 
him  stronger  intellectual  ones  too  ;  and 
Amazonian  understandings  are  as  rare 
as  Amazonian  forms.  But  that  there 
are  possessors  of  noble  powers,  of  a 
true  and  genuine  genius,  to  be  found 
beneath  the  umbrageous  infinity  of 
Tuscan  bonnets  ('where  the  Etrurian 
shades  Hi^h  over-arch'd  embower*) 
we  surely  deny  not,  else  wherefore 
have  we  engraven  its  title  upon  the 
vestibule  of  this  article?  or  whbr»> 

FORE  DO  WE  WRITE  AS  NOW  FOLLOWS? 

That  umquhile  weaver  of  silky  coup- 
lets, Robert  Montgomery,  concatenated 
a  poem  (as  his  publisher's  accounts  un- 
questionably attest)  intituled  **  Woman, 
tne  Angel  of  Life ;"  prefixing  to  tlie 
same  (if  our  memory  serve  aright)  such 
a  portrait  of  his  own  head  and  shoul- 
ders, as,  in  its  collarless  and  frenzied 
glory,  seemed  cunningly  meant  to  cre- 
ate m  the  hearts  of  the  angelic  readers, 
a  new  series  of  the  "  £aves  of  the 
Angels."  Now,  if  this  title  for  the 
abstract  fVoman  be  correct,  what  rank 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Woman-Poet  f 
If  the  Essence  be  thus  cherubic,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  Quintessence  ?  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  of  Oxford  could 
find  a  lurking  angel  in  every  bit  of 
muslin  from  Wapping  to  Windsor, — 
yea,  even  from  the  blubber-banqueting 
charmer  of  the  Esquimaux  (who,  at  her 
petitsouper,  answers  to  the  assiduous 
attentions  of  her  cavalier — **  Thank 
you,  a  slice  of  that  divine  intestine, — 
or,  no,  I  have  changed  my  mtnd — 111 
just  amuse  my  palate  with  a  yard  or 
two  of  that  exquisite-looking  pate  of 
musty  tallow** — and  finishes  the  feaSt 
with  a  quart-bumper  of  train-oil)  to  the 
easy  Fair  of  the  island  Edens  of  the 
South  Sea — not  one  is  without  a  place 
in  this  angelic  choir.  This  attribution 
of  angelism  being  undeniably  true  (as 
half  the  talk  of  half  the  love-scenes  of 
all  the  novels  of  Europe  prove,  "  My 
Angel !"  forming  the  universal  apos- 
trophe,— and  omnium  consensus  est  vox 
veritatis — we'll  swear  we  know  many 
an  <irrA-ant*rl  amonir  them.  But  hang 
this  liabii  of  parenthesis !     It  steals  ou 
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te  with  oar  grey  bahrfl,  we  oot  remem- 
beriDg  that  a  great  critic  has  well  said 
of  parenthesis — but  hang  it  again  I  we 
muit  get  on),  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Montgomery's  theory  being  ir* 
refiragably  established  by  a  genuine 
iDdoction,  and  '*  every  woman  is  an 
angeir  being  as  certain  a  major  as  any 
omit  A  est  B  in  the  schools,  are  we 
sot  justified  when  we  ejaculate  the 
following  brief  address,  for  which  we 
fratefuUv  acknowledge  that  we  are 
indebted  partly  to  the  last  Minerva 
PreM  volume,  partly  to  Mr.  Stiiel's 
speeches  and  tragedies,  slightly  to 
Lord  Morpeth's  sonnets,  but  most,  oh  I 
far  most  of  all,  to  Mr.  Bloxham's  ex- 
quisite volume  about  Paradise.  We 
sa/,  then — if  all  that  wearboddices  be 
aogelic  entities,  are  not  ye.  Poetesses  ! 
the  burning  Sbraphs,  whose  life  of 
flame  is  eternally  exhaled  in  one  long 
•nd  rapturous  sigh  ?  Creatures  are  ye 
of  fireand  fervour,  yet  not  of  the  coarser 
combustibility  of  man,  but  of  a  soft  un- 
changing lustre,  like  that  which  the 
vesper  lamp  of  lieaven  pours  from  its 
beajmy  urn,  or  that  gentler  iove^tar  of 
ike  meadow,  which  lights  the  glow- 
worm to  hU  mate !  Or  shall  we  abandon 
the  dull  earth  and  snatch  ye  a  simile 
from  the  deeps  ?  Be,  then,  the  tender 
gleaming    oi    your  genius    upon   the 


rouffb  waters  of  our  life  likened  to  that 
brilliance  unimaginable,  which  in  tem- 
pest-nights we  have  seen  evolve  from 
the  medusa  peUucem — strange  glory  of 
that  wild  element  I — who  sets  the  wave 
on  which  she  floats  a-blaze,  till,  sole  in 
the  darkness,  it  rolls  along  a  weltering 
ma»8  of  silver  fire ! — a  fire  so  sptrituaify 
soft,  that  we  could  fUncy  it  to  be  that 
of  which  some  ancients  dreamed  our 
souls  were  made ! 

So  far,  well.  We  have  given  our 
dear  public  an  antepast  of  the  varii^d 
feast  which  awaits  them  ;  and  now  to 
graver  aspects  (it  may  be)  of  the  theme. 
Most  things  are  lovely  in  the  masit  and 
grenerality  ;  the  sorrow  is  in  the  de- 
tails. Alas !  that  Moon  which  at  this 
very  hour  paces  above  us  (the  voiceless 
witness  of  how  much  joy  and  grief!) 
is  beautiful  enough  in  its  distant  vision 
to  have  made  it  the  idol  of  all  dreamers, 
and  poetry  itself  a  very  lunacy.  Ap- 
proach it  nearer — ^try  it  with  the  tele- 
scopes of  philosophy — and  what  read 
ye  there?  Volcanoes  horrid  with 
gaping  ruin — precipitous  depths — and 
the  sure  evidences  of  a  climate  wild, 
and  sudden,  and  terrific.  Even  such 
is  the  human  heart  I  Such  is  human 
life !  Such  the  reward  of  the  study  of 
both! 


NO.   I. — FELICIA    HEMANS. 


Those  who  knew  anything  of  Felicia 
Hemans  will  not  be  at  much  loss  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  infusion  of 
melancholy  in  our  last  remark.  The 
•hadow  of  the  coming  subject  was  on 
our  spirit.  That  paragraph  was,  as  it 
were,  the  JkU  seventh ^  by  which  we 
drop  into  a  more  soft  and  solemn  key. 
This  admirable  person  h*as  now  been 
lost  to  the  literature  of  her  age  for 
more  than  two  years.  The  busy  voice 
of  criticism  has  ceased  to  make  her  its 
theme,  as  it  has  ceased  to  speak  of 
Byron,  and  Crabbe,  aud  Coleridge, 
and  the  rest  of  those  who,  when  their 
time  was  come,  have  silently  dropped 
from  their  thrones  on  earth  into  the 
world  of  spirits.  She  is  indeed  re- 
m^^mbered,  and  they  are  remembered. 
HfT  ballads  are  still  quoted  with  energy, 
and  the  pompous  pen  of  criticism  does 
now  and  then  ptiint  a  phrase  with 
her  name,  insert  it  in  a  catalogue,  or 
cast  it  in  to  balance  the  scales  of  an 
antithesis.  But  ^till  her  fame  has  un- 
dergone the  striking  change  which  death 
Accomplishes  in  the  fame  of  every 
popular  writer.     And  that  change  if  a 


striking  one  I  No  more  excitement  or 
expectation  ;  nu  more  calculation  as 
to  what  t\ie  future  may  produce — as 
to  what  the  present  pledges ;  no  more 
enquiries  from  the  ardent  admirer  as 
to  the  personal  habits  of  Genius,  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  meeting  with  the 
great  Author,  as  to  the  friendships  or 
intimacies  that  surround  the  illustrious 
Being,  and  form  an  enchanted  circle 
that  each  would  wish  (and  still  hopes) 
to  penetrate  I  No  more  of  that  at- 
tractive mystery  with  which  an  un- 
known future  always  invests  the  des- 
tinies  of  greatness !  All  is  past,  and 
all  known  ;  two  or  three  octavos  con- 
tain the  whole.  It  is  no  longer  the 
Author,  but  the  Book.  The  Great 
Mind  is  present  only  in  its  representa- 
tives ;  paper  and  ink  are  its  proxy. 
In  the  still  swelling  throng  of  the  past 
it  lakes  its  place  ;  and  for  evermore  the 
breathing  and  moving  Spirit, that  wrote, 
and  spoke,  and  was  assailed,  and  re- 
plied, and  laughed  out  living  wit,  and 
wept,  while  men  (unknowing  why  I) 
wept  with  it,  is — a  Name,  and  nothing 
more  I  r-^  t 
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This  sovree  of  melancholjr  impres- 
ftionB  (for  in  whom  does  it  uot  beget 
melancholy  reflection  ?)  becomes  pecu- 
liarly such,  when  the  manifester  of  great 
gifts  leaves  the  world  in  youth,  or  in  the 
prime  of  life.    There  is,  then,  a  double 
disappointment  Such  a  mind  so  taken 
seems  sadly  deprived  of  its  just  property 
in  fame,  and  the  world  of  its  property 
in    the   productions  of  so  singularly 
gifted  a  labourer.     For  instance — how« 
ever  we  may  lament  the  tendency  of 
Lord  Byron's  writings,  and  however 
questionable  their  utility  to  the  world, 
who  can  reflect  without  an  emotion  of 
at  least  temporary  sorrow  and    pity, 
that  were  he  living  now,  he  would  not 
have   even  yet  reached  the    turning 
point  of  human  life  I     The  subject  of 
our  present  notice  died,  too,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  ftime  and  powers — "*  her 
sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day." 
Her  hopes  of  great  achievements  to 
oome    were  unabated;   and,   as    her 
friends  know,  the  "  plan  and  elevation" 
of  many  an  airy  structure  in  the  world 
of  imagination  were  traced  in  her  mind, 
at  the  time  when  she  was  mysteriously 
called  to  prosecute  (let  us  clare  to  say 
it)  the  same  glorious  calling  under 
brighter  auspices.     Every   one   who 
knew  the  history  of  her  heart,  knew 
that  in  the  subdued  complexion  which 
her  later  writings  had  assumed,  was 
shadowed  the  parallel  alteration  of  her 
feelings ;  the  writings  became  prophetic 
of  the  great  change  which  the  writer 
was  soon  to  experience ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  in  the  merciful  appointment 
of  heaven,  a  gentle  discipline  for  the 
grander  and  more  permanent  scenes 
which  were    shortiy    to   occupv    the 
gifted  dreamer's  mind.  Yet  the  change, 
when  it  did  come,  was  not  wholly  ex- 
pected.    It  is  not  in  poetry  to  resign 
fife  without  a  sigh.    The  friendship, 
almost  perionalf  which  this  lovely  Art 
.  forms   with  the    hues  and  forms   of 
Nature;  the  beauty  which,  with  the 
eye  of  an  affectionate  imagination,  it 
discovers  every  where  scattered  in  that 
magnificent  ruin,  our  World ;  the  at- 
tempering and  softening  power  which 
(if  at  all  rightly  cultivated)  it  exercises 
to  control  and  reconcile;    these  are 
things  which  make  life  but  too  attach- 
iug,  and  the  drawing  of  that  last  solemn 
veil  unwelcome,   that  sinks  for  ever 
between  it  and  the  senses.    There  is 
a  sad  truth  of  nature  which  redeems 
their  obviously  unfinished  and  hasty 
composition,  in  some  lines  we  remem- 
ber to  have  ravished  from  the  papers 
of  a  young  poet,  whose  long  illness  at 


last  seemed  to  darken  into  coming 
death;-— 

And  muit  I  die)  and  muil  I  Me  no  more 
The  den-  blue  ikle^  the  fiddi,  Uie  ediaing  dioMf : 
Valnbeuitlei!  vilnerbopeil  flromwlildi  my  hearty 
Too  fldthflil  to  iti  fomtaMM,  tBtfrnet  pot ! 
Ahl  NetongHmmeritlll  upon  nine efi! 
OMnunmermorel  I cmnot, ownuldia. 
Talk  not  of  qtaidoan  for  the  flnuichU*d  nlD^ 
Of  funa  more  bounUAU,  and  eyei  more  kind  ; 
Of  Edena  glorified  with  amfder  bli«  ;— 
ladcthemnotl    I  want  no  world  but  Alt/ 
It!  cbanna  to  me  are  better  than  divine^ 
Iti  food  fionUtar  Itee  la  Irw  to  mfaie  1 
No  more  the  walk  bealde  the  mtantaig  ilTCam. 
The  muaing  pause,  the  heavenJlbnnin*d  dream. 
Where  the  Mart  ■leeper'k  couch  waa  ^watfa  a  tvB^ 
Some  leafy  ^ory  of  mj  Arcady  1 
(Home,  home^  the  iouTt  Arcadia !)  AD  mnit  Cidt. 
All,  an-Oh,  Death,  be  adU  Uie  itrake  ddayMl 
Oh,  itay  the  aereruioe  of  that  rude  aim. 
Or  bid.  If  ttiou  canit,  thoM  thingi  eeam  10  duaml 
lifbl  whytbysaoeioffoiseott8,lf  theaool, 
Ere  It  la  wen  begun,  muat  touob  the  0oair 
Tiiiij  ■iiiiiKh  mjimigi,  iln|  lid  ma  mil  immiila^ 
How  ill  they  found  the  fountain  of  my  pdn  I 
Oh,  nature*!  parting  loveUnen  1  to  me 
A  death  more  deadly  cornea   In  loalng  thee, 
*  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

Alr,]etmebraBlbetbeel  Thou  art  pndoM  asmf 
Wanton  In  wooing  wUdnen  on  my  tavowa 
XIa  the  pale  check  not  ooyly—lla  no  bocD— 
flpnt  on  It  now-the  wonn  will  aport  then  eoea  I 
Boae,  let  me  drink  thy  aweeUieMl    Vkimn.^fmt 
I  will^I  will  uncrown  thy  dewy  item  ; 
I'll  pluck  thee,  bright  one  I    I  win  place  thee  by 
My  pUlow— watch  thee  drooping  tin  I  dicb 
AfA  we  wm  fade  together  I 

Such  deep  agonies  as  these,  indeed* 
can  only  belong  to  the  very  young; 
for  to  them  alone  can  the  yet  unspoiled 
earth  afford  charms  attractive  enough 
to  make  its  loss  so  passing  bitter.  But 
poetry  is  in  some  measure  a  perpetuoi 
youth.  The  poetical  imagination  is 
the  reality  of  which  that  Restoring 
Fountain  of  the  Lucayo  Isles  was  the 
type ;  and  every  new  poem  is  a  re- 
commencement of  the  broken  dream  of 
earlf  life.  In  renewing  the  charmiqg 
illusion,  it  renews  all  its  seductive 
power ;  and  even  as  it  is  said  that  no 
child  ever  seriously  believed  in  the 
possibiliW  of  it$  own  death,  so  it  is  only 
by  an  effort  that  this  Artificial  Child- 
hood  can  believe  that  a  world  so 
fraught  with  beauty,  is  ever  really  to 
fade  from  its  eyes  and  soul. 

The  authoress  of  the  Forest  SaBCtn- 
ary  had,  however,  much  to  make  lift 
no  paradise,  if  she  had  much  to  make 
nature  one ;  and  her  last  days  were 
serene  and  hopeful.  She  would,  indeed, 
with  the  natural  yearnbff  of  genius  for 
its  just  rewards,  have  gladly  accepted 
from  Providence  such  a  measure  of 
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time  and  opportanit^  M  might  have 
enabled  her  to  establish  her  reputation 
apon  some  single  basis,  broader  and 
deeper  than  the  circumstances  of  her 
onsettled  and  hastj  efforts  had  yet 
permitted.  She  knew  that  the  world 
» too  impatient  to  cast  up  calmly  the 
accoonts  of  fame,  when  it  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  many  separate  sources ;  and 
she  was  desirous  to  substitute  the  unity 
of  a  single  performance  for  the  loosely- 
remembered,  if  not  distracting,  multi- 
plicity of  her  numerous  volumes  of 
verse.  This  was  not  to  be  ;  but  the 
loss  will,  we  trust,  be  iar  below  her 
fears.  English  taste  must,  indeed, 
have  adopted  strange  and  novel  canons 
of  poetical  judgment,  when,  even 
amid  the  increasing  crowd  of  competi- 
tors for  its  approbation,  it  suffers  neglect 
to  shadow  the  name  of  Felicia  Hemans. 
Enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  poetess, 
u  the  jealousy  of  their  admiration,  are 
apt  to  construct  ingenious  annoyances 
for  themselves,  and  to  fancy  that  already 
they  perceive  the  first  withering  touches 
of  Uus  oblivion.  But  thu  is  a  delusion 
which,  in  aU  cases,  takes  place ;  and 
in  all  cases  from  the  very  same  causes. 
We  have  before  described  how  sudden 
and  striking  is  the  change  which  de- 
partnre  produces  in  the  public  feelings 
towards  aU  great  writers.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  here.  How  silent 
is  the  world  about  that  mighty  Being 
whose  giant  shadow  overhung  our 
poetical  literature  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  I  How  seldom  does  conver- 
sation praise  or  denounce  the  profound 
and  picturesque  Crabbel  Coleridge 
is  more  the  theme  of  observation,  be- 
cause the  existing  members  of  his  tcbooi 
are  its  theme,  and  in  a  manner  protract 
his  vitality.  But,  in  general,  the  grave 
sends  its  silence  into  the  heart  of  the 
living  world.  We  turn  from  what  has 
been,  to  what  is  to  be;  from  those 
whose  tale  is  told,  to  those  whose  tale 
has  yet  the  interest  of  an  undecided 
drama.  We  commit  to  our  libraries 
the  easy  task  of  preserving  the  records 
and  monuments  of  fiime— -congratulate 
oonelves  upon  our  love  of  literature— 
and  turn  to  ask  for  the  news  of  the 

It  18  not  our  present  purpose  to  wnte 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  That  has 
already  been  done  in  sundry  forms. 
We  have  never,  indeed,  scrutinized 
with  sufficient  accuracy  all  the  minutise 
of  her  outward  and  visible  existence, 
to  be  able  to  add  much  to  what  the 
worid  already  knows.  We  are  here 
as  critics,  (sitting  in  the  easy  chair  of  a 
most  gentle  judgment,)  not  as  bio- 


gossips.    Will  the  labori- 
of  Mr.  Prior  (of  deserved 


graphers  or 
ous  genius  ol 

Goldsmith  celebrity)  forgive  us,  if  we 
confess  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
utterly  unable  to  state  with  any  thinv 
like  certainty,  her  precise  shade  of  silk 
in  morning  or  evening  attire  ?  that  we 
cannot  make  an  approach  as  to  the 
milliner  of  her  choice?  that  whether 
the  pens  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
write,  were  broad-nibbed  or  narrow- 
nibbed,  we  could  merely  guess,  but 
cannot  venture  to  affirm  categorically  ? 
These  are,  indeed,  fearful  omissions ; 
and  we  lament  to  say,  seem  to  be 
almost  irremediable,  unless,  indeed, 
Mr.  Prior,  nunquam  defiUigaius,  would 
be  kind  enough  to  devote  a  few  brief 
months  to  the  inquiry  of  each. 
#  #  #  • 

«  «  « 

Felicia  Hemans  was  from  her  youth 
a  poetess — ^firom  her  birth  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  the  sacred  office.  A 
wild  and  sequestered  home  instructed 
her  youthful  fancy  with  a  power  of 
teaching  beyond  the  labours  of  art. 
She  was  a  poet  without  Aristotle  or 
Longinus,  as  every  one  is  whose  poetry 
is  good  for  anything.  Criticism  is  no 
more  able  to  make  or  teach  a  poet, 
than  Newton  to  coiutrud  or  reform  the 
world  he  interpreted  and  analysed. 
She  loved  all  lonely  places— the 
valleys  and  the  majestic  sea;  and 
peopled  her  little  Welsh  dells  with  a 
populace  of  dreams.  They  tell  us  she 
was  beautiful  and  playful  as  a  Peri  ;  a 
resistless  little  thief  who  stole  hearts 
for  sport,  but  knew  not  vet  how  to 
break  them  I  When  we  nrst  saw  her 
she  was  a  different  being.  A  union  of 
social  vivacity  and  serene  matronhood 
had  made  her,  indeed,  the  perfection 
of  the  agreeable f  but  who  that  bad 
ever  studied  the  volume  of  human 
countenances,  could  mistake  the  slight 
but  perceptible  trace  across  the  brow, 
where,  too  surely.  Care  had  passed  and 
lefl  his  wake  behind  him.  By  thai 
time,  almost  alone  in  the  world,  (for 
admiration  is  not  love,  and  cannot 
mimic  it !)  she  had  toiled  and  striven  ; 
wasting  for  purposes  of  poor  necessitr 
that  radiant  Lamp  and  hallowed  Oil, 
which  should  have  gleamed  aloft  in 
days  of  high  antique  festival,  or  been 
devoted  to  the  embalming  of  kings— 
for  immortality!  The  beautiful  chi- 
valry of  heart,  (for  she  was,  in  truth,  a 
ladie  of  the  olden  time,)  had  long  de^ 
sorted  the  fields  of  Hope,  and  turned 
its  course  upon  those  of  ImaginatSon 
alone.  The  poetry  bad  left  the  life, 
and  taken  refuge  in  the  books.    Her 
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dreamt  were  now  o?er  her  desk — they 
were  once  the  unchecked  phantoms  of 
her  inmost  spirit.  Poor  Felicia !  she 
had  lived  in  the  world  hv  this  time. 

But  that  UHu  a  bright  girlhood  in 
the  Cambrian  hills  ^  The  little  maiden, 
happy,  she  knew  not  whence  or  why, 
learned  from  nursing  Nature  the  alpha- 
bet of  her  future  art.  Doubtlpss,  (and 
it  is  an  interesting  speculation,)  the 
first  of  all  the  developments  of  the 
poetical  life  in  the  soul,  is — the  pecu- 
liar love  of  solitude.  This  begins  the 
history.  The  little  wanderer,  though 
kindly  and  affectionate,  sensitive  to 
reproach,  and  alive  to  encouragement, 
vet  somehow  in  his  hours  of  play  finds 
himself  continually  aione.  He  cannot 
tell  how  it  is,  but  the  common  vari- 
ations of  toy  and  sport  have  no 
stimulus  for  his  fancy.  He  wearies  of 
them  soon,  (or  connecU  them  with  tome 
imtmnary  htsloryf)  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  grove  is  soon  found  babbling 
some  little  romance  (in  which  the 
Stagyrite  would  be  puzzled  to  find  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end^ ;  some  strange 
portentous  history  in  which  (if  his  read- 
rag  lie  among  the  fairy-tale<()  knights 
and  enchanters,  giants  and  gnfiBns,  are 
the  invariable  dramatis  personse.  For 
our  own  part,  (old  as  we  are  now,  we 
bad  once  a  very  pretty  hand  at  a  copy 
of  verses.  An!  if  you  but  saw  our 
rebuses  in  the"  Gentlewoman's  Monthly 
Instructor  for  1760r)we  remember  that 
in  earliest  childhood  we  constructed  an 
entire  system  of  ideal  geography,  Wc 
would  not  be  content  with  this  ordinary 
workincr-day  world,  but  actually  created 
a  new  country,  cities,  rivers,  and  all. 
Over  it  we  placed  a  monarch,  (a  child's 
system  of  government  is  always  abso^ 
iute,)  whose  wars  and  peaces,  speeche«», 
and,  above  all,  sin?le  combats,  gave  us 
many  a  month  of  blissful  production. 
What  delightful  coherency  in  our 
politics !  What  sudden  demolition  of 
cities  and  kingdoms!  What  annihila- 
tion of  crowns  and  establishments,  and 
all  for  sport!  We  are  sometimes 
amazingly  reminded  of  the  whole, 
when  we  read  the  leading  articles  of 
the  Morniflg  Chronicle. 

In  this  pretty  independency,  this 
eentle  self-sufficiency  which  loves  yet 
lives  apart,  our  young  Felicia  dwelt. 
She  read  and  worshipped  Shakspeare ! 
Our  eiperience  does  not  tally  here. 
The  Proteus-minded  bard  of  Avon  (he 
who    held   the   whole   wide    universe 


within  the  walls  of  his  immortal  skull !) 
was  to  us,  we  own  it,  nearly  unintelli* 
gible  for  many  a  day.  Experience- 
perhaps  Sorrow  and  Sin — first  taught 
us  his  depth  of  truth  ;  for  the  freshman 
in  the  university  of  mankind  can  know 
but  little  of  this  mighty  teacher.  The 
fair  girl  probably  loved  him  for  his 
wonders  and  his  women  ;  for  they  need 
be  no  graduates  who  delight  in  many 
of  these.  She  glorified  her  young  in- 
telliifence  also  with  the  grand  things 
of  Milton.  Here  we  can  sympathize, 
yet  not  wholly.  Shall  we  once  more  com- 
mit our  experiences  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
public  ?  With  a  sense  of  awe — like  hia 
who  enters  the  door  of  some  enormous 
Temple,  and  feels  his  nothingness  in  the 
vast  creation — an  architectural  Poem 
— that  encompasses  and  oppresses  his 
spirit,  even  so  we  entered  the  vestibule 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Slowly  and  with 
repressed  breath,  we  proceeded  step  by 
step,  and  our  finsrers  (little  more  than 
infantine)  trembled  as  we  turned  the 
awful  pages.  We  had  a  firm  belief 
that  it  was  all  to  the  letter  a  revealed 
truth  ;  indeed,  some  confused  notion 
that  it  was  a  literal  versification  of  the 
Bible.  The  copy  from  which  we  read— 
an  ancient  and  mystic  volume,  without 
title-page  or  date — added  to  the  su- 
perstition of  our  admiration.  But 
scarcely  had  we  thrilled  responsive  to 
that  wondrous  passage  which  declares 
how  the  fallen  cherubim  received  the 
speech  of  Satan,  \ihen  some  cross 
destiny  threw  in  our  puerile  way  that 
most  Mahometan  volume,  the  Lalla 
Rookh  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  flowers 
and  diamonds  were  too  potent  for  our 
infant  fancy  ;  and  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  doubly  lost  in  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.  In  sooth,  it  was  a  child*s  decision. 
But  to  proceed  with  our  "  Souvenirs 
de  Felicie."  In  the  midst  of  Nature 
and  the  PoeU  she  grew  apace.  Her 
dreams  and  her  disappointments  are 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  a 
late  biographer,*  which  we  extract, 
both  as  (we  believe)  conveying  some 
real  truth,  and  as  being  a  sober  con- 
trast to  our  own  unmanageable  style. 

••  To  a  child  of  imaginative  temper, 
surrounded  by  books  and  beauty,  encou. 
raged  by  love,  and  conscious  of  power,  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  the  poets  is  to  attempt 
to  imitate  them.  The  pleasing  facility  of 
versification  to  a  musical  ear,  the  delight 
of  exerting  the  new  and  untried  faculties, 
the  approval  of  parenUl  affection,  and 


•   Introductory   Notice  preBxed  to  the  small  edition  of  the  •«  National  Lyrica.- 
By  W.  A.  B.     W.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co.     1836. 
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the  innocent  ambition  for  applause — then 
ohne  secure  from  disappointment — con- 
spire to  give  a  rapture  to  the  first  activi- 
ties of  imagination,  not  unlike  the  kin- 
dred illusions  which,  to  romantic  disposi^ 
tions,  are  said  tojbestovr  a  charm  so  inex- 
pressible on  the  first  emotions  of  love. 
The  genius,  as  yet  immature,  enjoys  a  for- 
tunate ignorance  of  its  own  unavoidable  de- 
ficiencies; all  that  the  mind  conceives,  it 
supposes,  by  a  natural  deception,that  il  has 
adequately  expressed ;  and  the  very  labour 
of  composition  renders  it  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  labour  vain.  The  silent  criticism 
of  experience  has  not  yet  unfolded  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  art,  by  exhibiting  the  rarity 
of  excellence,  and  numbering  the  thou- 
sand failures  that  counterbalance  the  suc- 
cess of  a  single  candidate ;  and  the  com- 
mon confusion  between  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  the  faculty  of  creatmg  it,  too  often 
converts  the  sincere  admirer  of  genius 
into  the  deluded  claimant  of  its  honours. 
In  the  regions  of  science,  from  the  defi- 
nite nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  can  long  be  called  discovery, 
which  b  not  indeed  discovery;  and  hence, 
in  that  department,  a  high  reputation  is 
almost  invariably  an  index  of  real  merit ; 
but  as  the  language  and  literature  of  civi- 
lized  nations  are  now  modified,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  a  writer,  gifted  by 
reading  with  an  opulent  poetical  vocabu- 
lary, and  practised  in  the  mechanical  use 
of  it,  to  deceive  others  and  himself,  dur- 
ing  the  course  of  a  long  life,  with  the  ap- 
pi'firance  of  a  novelty  of  thought,  which 
consists  solely  in  the  novel  apposition  of 
establibhed  phrases  and  images.  The 
youthful  aspirant  is  not  aware  of  this  un- 
conscious process  of  imitation ;  he  is  not 
aware  that  a  great  original  poet  is  a  rarer 
manifestation  of  genius  than  a  great  phi- 
losophic discoverer;  that  the  poetical 
imagination,  with  all  its  apparent  variety, 
is  reifdiy  more  circumscribed  than  the  dis- 
cunive  faculty,  and  the  superficial  aspects 
of  things  less  diversified  than  their  rea- 
sons and  internal  relations.  I  have  ever 
thought  that  there  is  much  injustice  in 
our  estimates  of  poetical  merit,  arising 
from  forget  fulness  of  this  principle.  In 
the  history  of  a  national  literature,  if  its 
first  great  poets  are  generally  to  be  deemed 
its  greatest,  in  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar olwtacles  which  they  have  vanquished, 
— assuredly,  the  difficulties  attending  its 
later  are  not  to  be  forgotten;  if  those 
are  to  be  honoured  with  our  deepest 
gratitude,  who  first  brought  the  soil  into 
cultivation,  these  are  little  less  to  be  ap- 
plauded, who  have  raised  new  vegetation 
upon  its  sortace,  after  the  exhausting  suc- 
cession of  a  thousand  previous  harvests. 
^  Bnt  the  young  Felicia  was  not,  it  is 


probable,  troubled  by  any  of  these  severer 
calculations,  in  the  novel  joy  of  her  first 
publication.  It  was  a  pleasant  solicitude 
— a  delitfhtful  anxiety,  for  the  girl  just 
escaped  from  childhood,  to  contemplate 
the  little  volume,  in  which  her  dreams 
since  infancy  were  treasured;  and  the 
kindling  imagination  which  brightened  itb 
pages,  brightened  also  her  hopes  of  its 
success.  These  hopes,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  be  wholly  fulfilled ;  some 
cruel  Aristarchus,  whose  rapacious  appe- 
tite, like  that  of  the  ogre  in  the  Nursery 
Tales,  fed  on  chUdren,  visited  the  produc- 
tion with  the  barbarity  of  his  criticism  ; 
and  her  first  literary  offspring  was  re- 
ceived into  the  world  by  a  hand  no  lei* 
merciless  than  that  which  the  poet  de»- 
cribes,  as  introducing  every  offspring  of 
nan  into  life — 

Cunctantem  finistra  et  tremnlo  mnlta  ore  qaerentem, 
Corripit  inTsdeiis,  fermsqtie  mmplectitar  ulnii ! 

When  the  severe  sentence  thus  passed  on 
these  childish  effusions  had  been  an- 
nounced, says  an  afiVctionate  memorialist 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  <  their  little  author  was 
put  to  bed  for  several  days,  weeping,  and 
heartsick  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
This  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  that 
she  tasted  the  bitterness  of  criticism.'** 

Alas!  how  blank  must  the  little 
Sappho  have  looked,  when  she  found 
that  all  the  world  were  not  made  of 
such  materials  as  Pa  and  Ma !  What  an 
awakening  to  find  that  there  actually 
lived  those  who,  disregarding  all  the 
process  of  her  labours,  would  look  only 
to  their  resuUs ;  who,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  circumstances,  rejecting  all  that 
unwitting  sophistry  by  which  necessity 
reconciles  a  bad  rhyme,  or  a  superfluous 
epithet,  or  a  worn-out  image,  or  an 
exaggerated  sentiment,  would  try  her 
performances  by  the  naked  standard 
of  right  and  wrong — that  awful  standard 
of  eternal  truth,  which,  licensed,  signed, 
and  sealed  l)y  Nature  herself,  adjudges 
the  claims  and  dispenses  the  rewards 
of  genius — gives  to  the  flames  or  the 
pastry-cooks  the  paltry  eflforts  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Pope,  and  for  ever  en- 
thrones a  Bloxham  ou  the  pinnacles  of 
immortality ! 

Again  we  appeal  to  the  little  bio- 
graphy. Its  melancholy  and  meta- 
physical hue,  and  our  lighter  style  seem 
to  patch  together  like  the  black  and 
white  squares  of  a  chess-board. 

«  After  the  publication  of  her  youth- 
ful volume,  in  which  many  judicious 
critics  saw  the  premature  Spring  of  a 
fruitful  and  glorious  year,  the  genius 
of  the  poetess  developed  itself  with  auff- 
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aented  m&rpM,  Two  additional  to- 
liiinet  were  proieiited  to  the  world  in  the 
■pace  of  a  tew  ran  mere.  She  was  now 
the  Towed  and  coneecrated  servant  of  the 
Jdnse;  her  fiite  was  fixed;  Nature  had 
■tamped  indellibly  upon  her  brow  ihJb 
•jmbol  of  her  rare  and  sacred  office,  as  a 
priestess  of  the  Beautiful  on  earth.  She 
knew  little  of  the  dangers  of  that  loftj 
calling;  dangers  that  press  forcibly  upon 
all  its  ministers,  but  with  peculiar  force 
upon  thoee  who  carry  the  wayward  fire  of 
inspiration  enshrined  in  the  delicate  or- 
ganization of  a  female  mind.  The  world 
has  few  situations  more  perilous  than 
that  which  is  occupied  by  tlM  possessor  of 
a  genius  essentially  imaginative,  to  whom 
age  has  not  given  experience  in  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  and  from  whom  the  circum- 
stances of  sex  have  in  a  great  measure 
hidden  these  realities,  even  as  far  as  they 
are  to  be  discovered  by  the  experience 
of  the  young.  Genius  is  a  fearful  dower 
for  a  woman ;  she  whose  whole  early  life 
is  so  unceasingly  invested  with  illusive 
colouring,  ill  requires  the  additional  veil 
of  poetical  imagination,  to  deepen  or 
beautify  the  illusion.  To  Felicia  Hemans 
the  world  now  only  appeared  as  a  wide 
arena  for  the  display  of  a  talent,  whose 
Tery  exercise  was  happiness ;  the  present 
was  filled  with  delightful  occupation,  the 
future  radiant  with  fame ;  and  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  art,  she  mentall  v  devoted 
herself  to  the  unremitting  cultivation  of 
her  glorious  gift.  Great  as  was  her  sub- 
sequent success,  perhaps  in  the  visions  of 
hope  and  the  consciousness  of  peculiar 
powers  she  overrated  it  in  kind  and  de- 
gree. The  young  expect  from  Fame  what 
Fame  can  never  give;  they  know  not 
what  extraordinary  self-devotion  or  extr^ 
ordinary  improvidence  must  be  the  cha^ 
racteristic  of  those  who,  in  the  morning 
of  life,  subscribe  themselves  as  the  exclu- 
•ive  votaries  of  verse.  Unfortunately 
the  very  imagination  which  inspires  their 
volumes,  is  apt  to  extend  its  deceptive  in- 
flaences  over  their  lives;  the  '  light  from 
heaven'  is  the  very  light  which  Meads 
•stray ;'  and  they  can  seldom  win  us  to 
other  worlds  on  the  page,  who  ate  not 
themselves  the  habitmu  denizens  of  these 
imaginary  realms.  And  hence,  in  the 
fnlneu  of  this  splendid  folly,  they  forget 
how  small  a  portion  of  mankind,  and 
how  small  a  |p«riod  of  the  life  of  even 
that  portion,  is  occupied  with  the  visions 
of  poetry ;  how  dead  is  the  majority  of 
men  to  all  ideal  attractions  unconnected 
with  their  daily  pursuits;  and  how  very 
few  would  miss  the  presence  of  imagina- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  a  faevlty  divine,  were 
lU  Inspirations  to  cease  for  ever  on  the 
earth.  All  men  are  indeed  dreamers,  but 
these  are  not  their  dreams;  the  imagina- 


tion is  by  far  the  busiest  of  the  powers 
but  it  is  not  the  exalted  and  purified  phan- 
tasy of  the  poetic  oontemplatist ;  and 
though  the  mysterious  secret  of  'rising 
in  the  world'  is  mainly  the  art  of  seizing 
and  managing  the  Uhuioiu  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  there  are  none  who  fail  more 
hopelessly  in  the  practice  of  this  nrt^  than 
those  who  profess  to  practise  no  other  I 
It  is  thus  that  the  earth,  through  all  its 
civilized  regions,  offers  a  spectacle,  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  forces  upon 
the  reflecting  mind  a  conviction  of  the  sad 
degradation  of  the  human  soul,  as  mani* 
fested  in  the  total  confusion  of  the  order 
of  natural  appointments  in  the  actual 
structure  of  society :  power,  wealth,  and 
even  reputation,  obtained  in  all  their 
highest  degrees,  by  the  active  exerciae  of 
faculties,  admitted  to  be  among  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  the  intellect;  and  obscu- 
rity, destitution,  often  even  contempt, 
the  reward  of  the  possessors  of  the  high- 
est, except  as  far  as  they  condescend  to 
join  in  the  pursuit  of  objects,  which  they 
are  forced  by  necessity  to  seek,  even  while 
they  are  forced  by  nature  to  desmse 
them  I" 

Our  author  calls  these  latter  reflec- 
tions *<  unavailing."  In  truth  they  are 
so.  There  is  no  species  of  writing 
more  unprofitable  than  that  which  as- 
sails the  universal  order  of  society. 
What  if  must  be,  till  a  mightier  power 
than  the  social  system  yet  harbours,  or 
is  prepared  to  harbour,  arise  to  ex- 
plode the  entire.  It  is  not  correction 
but  destruction,  that  must  bring  in 
"  the  restitution  of  all  things."  «  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
is  faint ;"  and  a  death  must  prepare  the 
elements  that  are  to  form  the  glorified 
bod;^  of  society,  as  it  prec^es  the 

florification  of  the  individual  frame. 
lone  of  the  imaginary  possibilities  of 
revolution,  none  of  the  juggle  of  his- 
torical transmutations,  the  shiftings  of 
power,  the  delusions  of  representa- 
tion, centralization,  equilibration— an- 
tagonist forces,  checks,  and  balances, 
and  the  rest,  will  do  this  business.  Of 
what  value  is  the  most  perfect  mecha- 
nism, if  the  material  of  the  machine  be 
rotten  and  worthless  ?  The  revolu- 
tionizer  of  Calvary  alone  can  heal  the 
wretched  social  system  and  paltry  po- 
litics of  a  worm  restlessly  diseased, 
and  the  presumptuous  quackery  of 
whose  philosophical  guides  only  pro- 
vokes and  aggravates  the  disease! 
But  this  is  a  theme  for  a  volume. 

We  pass  over  the  lovely  dreamer'# 
next  domestic  event.  As'our  minia- 
ture biography  rotundly  expresses  i 
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*'ill   ber    nineteenth    }rean    Felicia 
Browne  received  the  name  bj  which 
ber  writing  are  known  to  the  world," 
wbicb   (without   being  positiTe)   we 
shrewdly  inspect,  impaes  that  she  was 
married.     In  her  marria&^e  she  was 
Tery  unhappy  ;*-the  world  knows  too 
weU  why  and  wherefore.    We  belie?e, 
bad  the  prefacer  of  the  silken-vested 
volume   beside   us,    ezanuned    more 
dosely   into   the   matter,   he   would 
scarcely  have  characterized  Uie  affair 
with  so  scrupulous  a  leniency.    But  it 
is  Qseless  now  to  speak  or  write.    The 
wemer  rests,  and  let  her  sorrows  rest  I 
With   ber   siffhs   came   forth   her 
genius.    Her  sadness  called  upon  the 
muse  for  expression ;  and  the  tears,  as 
they  fell,  crystallized  into  pearls  of 
poesie.      And  now  began  that  long 
series,  wbicb,  filling  several  volumes, 
and  finding  m  chosen  place  in  every 
perfect  library,  have  made  the  name  of 
Hemana  known  wherever  the  language 
of  ber  birth  is  modulated  by  femiue 
lips.    The  history  of  the  succession 
may  be  found  succinctly  given  in  the 
biographinnde  before  referred  to ;  our 
i^reement  with  whose  opinions  now 
becomes  so  delightfully  cordial  that 
they  seem  the  very  echoes  of  our  own 
—a  sort  of  mental  double,  like  that  of 
a  German  Romance.    Her  poetiy  at 
first  assumed  the  classical  and  superb 
mould;  a  graceful  stateliness  ana  re- 
sounding music.    **  The  Restoration  of 
the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  is  an  ex- 
ample.    It  is  like  the  prize-poem  of  a 
poet  (a   really  scarce   commodity  ;) 
night  with  subdued  enthusiasm,  ana 
yirfjy  dttriHg.     The  work  seems  to 
bfe  caught  the  tone  of  its  subject, 
and  in  deseribbg  statues,  has  the  ex- 
act and  chisellea  symmetry  of  a  statue. 
It  is  apoem  to  sit  on  the  same  shdf 
with  Heber^  Falestme,  and  the  other 
def  imwrtt  of  that  graceful  class — a 
dass,  which,  though  they  are  not  in- 
deed Ibnued  ever  to  set  onr  brains  dis- 
tfaeted  or  our  hearts  on  fire,  yet  do 
supply  a  very  pleasant  flow  of  thoughts 
la  fflude.    Byron  requires  a  sedative 
to  cool  the  imagination,  Wordsworth 
a  stimulant  to  spice  it ;  these  interme- 
£aries^  without  making  us  ofien  (it  is 
true)  remember  their  existence,  vet 
leave  ua  without  any  sense  of  defid- 
eacj,  and  are  in  themselves  very  oom- 

gete  and  independent  spedmens  of 
le  Tevee-writnig.  ToU  teretetqiie 
T^hmA,  If  they  have  not  very  mnch, 
they  wmi  notbnig ;  If  they  seldom  fly, 
they  never  nnk.  If  you  wished  to  set 
befere  your  ton  (a  prombing  boy)  such 


an  example  of  poesy  as  he  wfM 
scarcely  go  wrong  in  copying,  you 
would  select  one  of  them.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  the  Abstract  Idea  of 
Poetry,  the  one  model  in  which  all 
agree,  and  from  which  all  set  out  ;-^ 
which  genius  individualizes  by  addi- 
tions of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  its  thousand  varieties,  but 
which  it  still  respects  as  a  fixed  and 
stable  landmark  in  the  art  from  which 
no  man  will  wisely  be  very  Jar  distant. 
Such  are  these  accurate  compositions, 
elegant,  correct  and  chaste ;  which  no 
one  who  despises,  and  no  one  who 
'  does  not  surpass,  will  erer  be  a  great 
and  finished  poet, 

Fdicia  Hemans  rapidly  left  them 
behind.  Her  genius  soon  peculiarized 
itsdf.  She  could  no  more  have  con- 
tinued in  this  methodical  school,  than 
the  wild-bird  of  spring  could  be  taught 
to  fly  in  a  geometrical  curve.  Tlie 
"  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,"  which, 
as  our  text  informs  us,  appeared  in 
1819,  first  manifested  her  strength  of 
wing,  and  direction  of  course.  In 
good  sooth,  a  bird  of  rare  beauty !  at 
once  bold  and  gentie ;—  now 

Am  oonlld«Dt  at  if  Che  ftlooii*li  fight, 
and  in  her  milder  mood 

Abob  M  pillant «  a  HBnale  dovi^ 

When  ttMft  her  golden  oouplflto  ave  dliiteU 

Tender  and  enthusiastic,  she  fed  her 
heart  upon  all  things  noble,  aud  would 
tolerate  no  others  as  the  aliment  of 
imagination.  She  created  for  herself 
a  world  of  high-souled  men  and  women, 
whose  love  had  no  outward  glitter, 
no  suHace-sparkle,  but  a  deep  o'er- 
mastering  stream,  strong,  steady,  and 
unbroken.  Her  men  and  women  would 
have  been  but  poor  hands  at  driving  a 
bargain,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
political  economy.  Alas!  the  MEN 
were  made  to  hold  high  feast  on  days  of 
victory — to  lead  the  resolute  chivalry 
of  freedom — to  consecrate  banners  in 
ancient  churches,  solemnized  with  rich 
evening  light — to  scale  the  walls  of 
cities  or  defend  them — to  strike  with 
courage — ^to  endure  with  fortitude.  The 
WOMEN,  to  sing  hprmns  of  pensive 
worship-^to  nt  in  antique  bowers,  with 
open  missals  and  attendant  maidens — 
to  recdve  at  castie*gates  the  true- 
hearted  and  the  brave^to  rush  amid 
the  spears  and  receive  the  wound  meant 
for  a  sterner  heart — ^to  dasp  the  infant 
snatched  from  peril  at  the  peril  of  life-— 
to  bear  unoomplabing  agomes—eod. 
above   alll  to  wait  long,  long  days  {^ 
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for  the  deceiver  who  will  not  return, 
to  know  the  deadly  sickness  of  a  fading 
hope,  and  at  Ian  to  dedicate  a  broken 
heart  to  him  who  has  crushed  it!  These 
are  the  people  and  the  acliievements 
of  her  pages ;  here  is  the  fountain  and 
principle  of  her  iuspirations — Honour 
deepened  and  sanctified  by  Religion. 
The  following  is  our  biographer*8 
criticism  of  the  volume,  which  contained 
the  last  Constantine,  and  the  siege  of 
Valencia : 

« <  The  Last  ConBtantine,*  conched  in 
the  harmonious  but  often  languid  Spen- 
serian stanza,  is  written  with  considerable 
mastery  of  that  difficult  instrument  of 
metrical  effect.  It  was  a  subject  not  less 
suited  to  her  tastes  than  it  had  been  to 
the  dramatic  powers  of  her  contemporary 
Joanna  Baillie.  These  two  gifted  women 
met  upon  the  poetical  ground  of  this  com- 
mon subject,  with  talents  equally  femi- 
nine, and  yet  strongly  contrasted.  To 
Mrs.  Hemans  we  owe  Tivid  and  romantic 
description,  and  an  instinctive  selection  of 
the  purer  and  loftier  aspects  of  the  great 
event  she  sketches;  an  event  which  forms 
perhaps,  the  noblest  material  for  poetic 
celebration  in  the  whole  compass  of  his- 
tory. But  the  peculiar  genius  as  well  as 
the  dramatic  purposes  of  Miss  Baillie  give 
to  her  performance  a  variety^  force,  and 
pathos  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect, 
and  perhaps  not  fair  to  demand,  in  <•  The 
Last  Constantine."  And  even  in  pure 
description,  we  might  probably  search  the 
entire  writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans  without 
meeting  a  comparison  so  simple,  true,  and 
effective,  as  that  with  which  the  tragedy 
of  Constantine  Paleologus  commences, — 

«<<  Midst  lerd  rain, 
Onr  city  bow  thowi  bat  iti  battei'd  towerh 
Like  the  jagg'd  bon<»  of  aome  huge  animal, 
WboM  otber  paru  tbv  mouldering  band  of  time 
Todvttrctolrcs.' 

Yet  in  the  more  diffusive  descriptiout 
which  impresses  by  enumeration  rather 
than  selection,  there  are  striking  speci- 
mens in  Mrs.  Hemans'  poem : — 

***  When  art  Aon,  CoustaBtiiier     WbereDcatbisraapiag 
Hit  aerenfold  barreit!    Wbere  tbe  atonny  light. 
Fast  as  th'  artillerya  timnderbolu  an  sweeping, 
TbrowB  meteor-bursts  tf  er  battles  Moiulcy  aiyU 
Wbrre  tbe  towers  rock  and  cnunble  from  their  height. 
As  to  the  earthquake,  and  tbe  engines  ply 
like  red  VeiuTio ;  and  where  buman  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still  brave  bcarts  beat  high. 
While  scimitars  ring  lood  on  sbireriog  panoply  <.' 
(StaiualxxxvUi.) 

"  Nor  can  any  conception  be  happier 
than  the  introduction  towards  the  close, 
of  the  vengeance  which,  at  the  period 
when  this  poem  was  written,  the  descen- 
danU  of  old  Greece  seemed  about  to  io- 
ifiict  upon  the  usurpers  of  the  palace  of 


the  CsBsars — ^usurpers  who  are  them- 
selves now  the  same  lethargic  and  nn» 
pitied  victims  of  slow  decay  which  Ma- 
homet IL  found  their  predecessors  in  th« 
fifteenth  century. 

»*  The  graceful  powers  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans in  the  same  walk  wluch  had  been 
trodden  so  grandly  by  Miss  Baillie,  were 
manifested  in  her  Vespers  of  Palermo 
and  her  Siege  of  Valencia.  The  latter 
is  a  noble  work,  and  as  a  poem  ranks  with 
her  highest  productions,  though  it  is  filled 
too  uniformly  perhaps  with  the  spirit 
of  her  own  mind,  to  be  very  dxMtmctivthf 
dramatic.  It  has  indeed  variety;  but  leas 
the  variety  of  human  nature,  than  of 
a  god-like  and  exalted  nature  which  be- 
longs to  few  among  mankind,  and  to  them, 
perhaps,  only  in  strange  and  terrible  criaeau 
The  steadfastness  of  the  paternal  chief- 
tain, the  sterner  enthusiasm  of  the  priest, 
the  mother*s  maddening  affection,  and  the 
gentle  heroism  of  the  melancholy  Ximena, 
are  drawn  with  individuality,  but  it  is  the 
individuality  of  a  common  greatness,  the 
apparent  appropriation  to  many,  of  an 
esuence  really  the  same  in  all.  In  her 
own  heart  the  poetess  found  this  pure  es- 
sence ;  and  when  she  created  her  Chris- 
tian patriots  at  Valencia,  she  but  trans- 
lated herself  into  a  new  dialect  of  man- 
ners and  motives.  Of  this  one  elevated 
material  she  has,  however,  made  fine 
dramatic  use.  The  language,  while  fault- 
less in  its  measured  music,  has  passion  to 
swell  its  cadences ;  the  loftiness  is  never 
languid;  and  the  flow  of  the  verse  is 
skilfully  broken  into  the  animated  abrupt- 
ness suitable  to  earnest  dialogue.  There 
are  many  too,  of  those  sudden  glimpses 
of  profound  truth  in  which  the  energy  of 
passion  seems  to  force  its  rude  way  in  a 
moment,  into  regions  of  the  heart  that 
philosophy  would  take  hours  to  survey 
with  its  technical  instruments,  and  pagw 
to  describe  with  its  technical  language. 
Thus  when  the  iron-hearted  monk  b 
telling  the  story  of  his  son's  disgrace  ;— 

**  •  Elmimm H«  diad  f 

Menmmde* Not  lo ! 

Death!    Death!    Whf,  frik  thmUd  he  m  ptirmJi$t, 
To  make  that  nam*  io/emrjul!    Had  be  died. 
With  bis  young  fame  about  him  for  a  shroud, 
I  bad  not  learned  the  might  of  agony, 
To  bring  proud  natures  low !    No !  be  fuU  oM— 
—Why  do  I  tell  tbee  this  ?— What  right  bast  tkm 
To  learn  bow  pask'd  thtf  gl^^ry  from  my  bouse  ? 
Yet  listen !    He  forsook  me !    He  that  was 
As  mine  own  soul,  forsook  me !  trampled  o'er 
The  ashes  of  his  sires'— Ay,  leagued  bimsdf 
E'en  with  tb«  inSdel,  the  enrse  of  Spain, 
And  for  tbe  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid. 
Abjured  bis  faitb,  bis  God  '.—Norn,  l«tt  «/  Ihmik  " 

The  whole  of  the  scene  to  which  the  !»*> 
sage  belongs  is  moulded  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  tragic  verse.  The  l>ewildermei^ 
of  the  mother  betrayed  into  guilt  by 
overpowering  affection,  and  the  .death.cjf 
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the  bMutiful  enthvuast  XilneDi^  are 
sketched  in  a  ityle  of  excellence  little  in- 
ferior; and  the  peculiar  powers  of  Mrs. 
Hemans*  poetry,  less  dramatic  than  de- 
clamatoiy,  have  full  scope  in  the  spirit- 
stirrinpr  address  of  the*  latter  to  the  faint- 
ing host  of  Valencia,  as  slie  lifts  in  his 
own  ancient  city  the  banner  of  the  Cid, 
and  recounts  the  sublime  legend  of  his 
martiu)  burial." 

We  pass  on  to  •»  The  F;.rcst  Sanctu- 
ary,*' the  work  of  a  much  later  period. 
It  is  a  story  wiiose  singular  plan  utid 
perfc^ct  execution  are  bcuutifuliy  wor- 
thy of  each  other.  We  blot  out  a 
long  criticism  which  we  had  just  com- 
posed, consisting  of  fifteen  antitheses, 
two  apostrophes,  a  sneer,  and  a  simile. 
in  order  to  substitute  the  .following 
extract  from  the  poem,  which  will  tell 
the  tale  of  its  merits  much  belter.  It 
is  the  episode  of  a  girl  about  to  be 
burned  at  an  auto  da  fe,  whose  lover 
arrives,  and  would  fain  tempt  her  to 
rescue  herself  from  the  inquisitorial 
murder. 

"  The  trampUng  of  a  steed  !-^  tell  white  steed. 
Rending  his  flpry  way  the  crowds  among— 
A  stonn*s  way  through  a  forest— came  at  speed, 
And  a  wild  voice  cried  •  Ines  !•  Swift  she  flung 
The  mentle  fkom  her  fiK»,  and  gax*d  around. 
With  a  fiunt  shriek  at  that  familiar  sound ; 
And  from  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  sprung. 
And  daab'd  off  fiercely  those  who  came  to  part. 

And  rush'd  to  that  pale  girl,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his 
heart. 

«  And  for  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  AiO  Imnt  of  passion !— on  his  breast. 
Like  a  Uid  panting  yet  from  fear  she  lay. 
Bat  bleat— in  misery's  very  lap— yet  blest  !— 
Oh  love,  love  strong  as  death!— from  such  an 

hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power. 
Holy  and  fervent  love!  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too  fair! 

How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die,  without 
despair? 


Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  lean'd  Uiat  hour. 
As  if  her  life  would  melt  into  th*  o'enwelUng 
shower. 

"  But  he,  whose  arm  sustalnM  hert— oh !  I  knew 
Twas  vain,— and  yet  he  hop*d^-he  fimdly  strove 
Back  from  her  faith  her  sinking  soul  to  woo. 
As  life  might  yet  be  hcr's !— A  dream  of  love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  so  fair  a  Uiing, 
Remembering  how  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  spring. 
Her  smile  was  wont  to  glancp,  her  sUp  to  move. 
And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 

CouU  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flower^ 
ing  youth ! 

"  He  woo'd  her  back  to  life.— « Sweet  Inee,  Uve : 
My  blessed  Iiiec !— visions  hav.-  bcguil  'd 
Thy  heart— abjure  them!— thou  wert  form'd  to 

give. 
And  to  find,  joy  j  and  hath  not  sunshine  smil'd 
Around  thee  ever  \    Leave  me  not,  mine  own. 
Or  earth  wiUgrow  too  da,  k  /—for  thee  alone. 
Thee  have  I  lov'd,  thou  genUest !  from  a  child, 
And  borne  thine  image  with  mc  o*er  the  sea. 

Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soul— speak !— Oh !  yet  Uve 
forme!' 

"  She  look'd  up  wildly;  these  were  anxious  eyes 
Waiting  that  look— sad  eyes  of  troubled  thought 
Alvar's— Theresa's!- Did  her  childhood  rise. 
With  all  its  pure  and  home-afffecUons  fraught. 
In  the  brief  glance?— She  clasp'd  her  hands— the 

strife 
Of  love,  faith,  fear,  and  that  vain  dream  of  life. 
Within  her  woman 'v breast  so  deeply  wrought. 
It  secm'd  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak 

Mmtf  in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  only— break ! 

«*  And  thus  it  wa»-t!ie  young  cheek  flush'd  and 
faded, 
Aa  the  swift  blood  In  currente  came  and  went. 
And  hues  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'ershaded. 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  sent 
Thro'  its  white  fluttering  lids.    Then  tremblings 

pass'd 
O'er  the  frail  form,  that  shook  it,  as  the  blast 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit  rent 
Its  way  to  peace— the  fearftil  way  unknown— 
PWe  in  love's  arms  she  lay— «hb  i—wkat  kadho*d 
UMMgone!** 


-  But  she— as  falls  a  willow  from  the  storm. 
O'er  ila  own  river  streaming— thus  reclined 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile  form. 
And  cUsping  arms,  so  passionately  twin'd 
Around  hU  necb-^trfM  suck  a  trusting/oU, 
Afm  deep  tense  ttftttfetif  in  their  hold, 
Aa  if  nought  earthly  might  th'  embrace  unbind ! 
Alas!  achild'a  fond  fidth,  believing sUlI 

Its  mocher'a  broast  beyond  the  ligbuting's  reach  to 
kiU! 

**  Brief  zest!  upon  the  turning  billow's  height, 
A  ^ange,  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly  strain, 
Vkwting  between  the  savage  gusts  of  night, 
nat  sweep  the  teas  to  fioam!    Soon  dark  agnin 
The  hoiiiw.«be   aeene-^h'  intensely  present, 
ffttsh'd 

Bsek  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears  gush'd 
like  bio^l^ropa  from  a  vietim;  with  swift  rain 
Vol.  X. 


Such  a  poem  as  this,  united  with 
that  cluster  of  pearls,  the  «  Records  of 
Woman,"  the  "Scenes  and  Hymns," 
the  •*  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  and  their 

glittering  train  of  shorter  lyrics every 

one  a  gem — may  surely'  demand  a 
noble  place  in  poeiical  precedency. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  con- 
summate folly  r  ented  by  occasional 
critics  in  depreciation  of  the  great  and 
peculiar  powers  which  this  mass  of  fine 
poetry  displays.  Besides  the  passages 
which  will  be  fouud  employed  as  ex- 
emplifications in  our  well-known  trea- 
tise,  SuwPHOi.QGiA,  sivede  its  qui  iloiidi- 
tate  mojeime  florm'r:.ni — it  is  urged  that 
they  manifest  little  diversity  of  powers, 
or  scope  of  observation.  Now  this  is 
always    a    feeble    ground    of  attack.  \r> 
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Maii*8  mind  is  not  made  for  mttTeraal 
comprehension ;  the  intellect  of  no 
mortal,  any  more  than  his  body,  is 
formed  to  possess  the  mysterious 
ubiquity  eommemorated  in  the  orni- 
thology of  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  To 
possess  and  cnltivate  one  elect  field 
IS  the  most  that  even  great  minds  can 
attain  ;  and  it  may  be  generally  said, 
that  the  perfect  mastery  of  a  single 
department  gives,  and  ought  to  give^ 
higher  claims  to  renown  than  third-rate 
enoTta  at  a  thousand.  Thus,  no  great 
poet  escapes  being,  in  some  degree,  a 
mannerist ;  the  mintage  of  his  brain 
bears  its  unchangeable  image  and 
superscription.  Come,  then,  to  the 
immediate  point  Mrs.  Hemans's 
poetry  is  of  one  character — granted. 
So  is  Byron's,  Wordsworth's,  Moore's, 
(he  hos  two  faces,  indeed,)  Coleridge's, 
Scott's,  Campbell's.  But,  then,  that 
character  is  a  low  and  easy  one  ? 
Denied,  with  the  most  peremptory 
negative  that  our  somewhat  rusty  logic 
can  command!  So  fiir  was  it  from 
being  thought  an  easy  one,  before  her 
performances,  that  we  might  go  farther, 
and  assert  that  her  peculiar  field  was 
until  then  actually  uncnUivated  or  un- 
knoum.  We  challenge  the  whole  lists 
to  name  the  champion  of  either  sex, 
who  before  her  day  wielded  her  slender 
lance,  or  bore  her  snowy  banner. 
Joanna  Baillie?  She  may  be  more 
than  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  but  she  it  not  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Her  women  are  now  and 
then  fine  creatures,  and  she  is  truly  a 
fine  creature  herself;  but  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  our  Felicia's  ideals, 
and  certainly  (as  beautiful  concep- 
tions) nut  superior.  Or  are  we  (for 
9ur  sex  are  in  this  special  field  hon  de 
combat)  to  return  to  the  antediluvian 
ages,  when  Anna  Seward  flirted  and 
sonnctted  her  primrose  way  over  un- 
numbered pages  ?  Times  of  which  the 
liteniry  geologist  discovers  dim  traces  in 
the  fossil  remains  of  antique  libraries ! 
No — no, — Felicia  Hemans  was  indeed 
greatly  modified  by  the  tone  and 
poetry  of  her  age,  but  she  modified  it 
in  turn.  If  she  was  acted  on,  she  also 
reacted.  And  to  utterly  overthrow 
these  men  of  talk,  we  refer  to  America, 
where  she  has  really  become  the 
foundress  of  a  school,  and  a  veiy 
pretty  school  too,  except  that  it  lacks 
a  little  of  the  birch  of  criticism  now 
and  then.  What  more  have  the 
Byroiis  and  the  Scotts  done,  than 
thus  to  reflect  themselves  in  innumer- 
able imitators,  making 

"  A  thouMDd  imagei  for  ONS  that  was,'* 


and  living  for  ages  to  come  in  their 
literary  children?  A  truly  original 
and  powerful  Poetess,  she  has  held 
her  own  place,  made  herw\( felt  in  the 
world's  liSerature ;  and  is  it  not  puerile, 
because  she  does  not  class  with  the 
Meteor  of  Newstead,  and  the  Vesper 
Star  of  the  Lakes,  to  deny  her  the  pos- 
session of  her  own  pure,  and  genuine, 
and  steady  light  ? 

And  now — for  longer  criticism  is  un- 
necessary, where  a  case  is  omni  except 
tione  majui — let  us  turn  to  another 
topic,  on  which  we  have  got  one  or 
two  remarks  to  make,  which  we  vrould 
rather  waive,  if  our  feelings  of  duty  left 
any  alternative. 

The  private  life  of  the  Poetess  of 
Woman  was  worthy  of  her  published 
fame.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  re- 
verse the  expression  and  say — that  her 
exterior  life  was  in  harmony  with  that 
far  profounder  and  more  intimate  exis- 
tence, of  which  her  works  are  the  por- 
trait and  the  history.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  go  deeper  into  this.  It  is 
an  opportunity  of  stating  what  we  have 
long  wished  to  state.  There  is  a  sad, 
and  in  its  consequences  a  really  pain^l 
and  pernicious  error  in  the  vnlgar  esti- 
mates of  literary  biography.  Forsak- 
ing the  essential  and  real  nature*  men 
seek  the  accidental  and  artificial :  In 
quest  of  petty  anecdote  and  depreciat- 
ing incident,  they  desert  the  desk  and 
closet,  for  the  toilet  and  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  in  professing  to  present  th» 
life  of  a  poet  they  give  us  evcfythiBg 
but  the  poetry  of  his  Kfe.  This  is 
grievously  ufvpist  to  the  Artbt,  grie- 
vously injurious  to  the  Worid: — for 
the  mind  of  i\\e  former  in  its  majestic 
symmetry,  it  substitutes  a  lame  and  mu- 
tilated fragment  of  disjointed  thoughts  ; 
and  to  the  htter  it  presents,  instead  of 
an  exalting  and  stimulating  example  of 
mental  conouests,  a  paltry  register  of 
worthless  facts,  calculated  merely  to 
lower  the  poetic  calling,  and  degrade 
the  divine  inheritance  of  verse.  The 
class  of  storyists  to  whom  we  are  al- 
luding, in  their  influences  on  reputa- 
tion, seem  to  prefer  the  oflice  of  Ceci- 
lia to  that  of  Timotheus  ;  they  chooae 
less  to  **  lift  a  mortal  to  the  skies,*  than 
to  "  draw  an  angel  down,"*  But  let  all 
critics  remember,  that  the  literary 
achievements  of  every  man  who  has 
ever  written  anything  worth  outliving 
the  hand  that  wrote  it,  are  themselyea 
a  part,  and  the  most  important  part  of 
his  life, — that  his  purest  and  deepest 
conversation  is  with  his  books, — ^that 
(unless  in  those  few  and  terrible  in- 
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•tances,  in  which  the  habits  aeem  to 
have  become  totally  dissociated  from 
the  conyictions  and  sentiments]  no  man 
has  ever  thought  or   written  nobl^, 
without  having  much  that  is  noble  m 
his  actions  too, — and  that,  when  the 
contrary  is  in  any  degree  the  case,  it 
is  grossly  unjust  not  to  recollect  that 
his  works  are  ihemtelvet  actions,  and 
that  the  good  he  has  thought  and  dis« 
seminated,  ought  fairly  to  be  balanced 
apinst  the  follies  he  has  committed. 
What  I  shall  we  imbibe  from  the  pro- 
found and  pathetic  page  a  wisdom  that 
tends  to  purify  the  heart  and  soul ;  and 
in   gratitude    for   this — the   greatest 
blessing  that  one  human  being  can  con- 
fer un  another — nish  eagerly  to  pry  into 
every  recess  and   cranny  of  remem- 
bered or  forgotten  records,  in  order  to 
confront  the  book  with  the  man,  and 
make  the  momentary  effervescences, 
(perhaps   the    bitter    and    depressing 
struggles)  of  the  author  contradict  the 
iober  dictates  of  his  better  spirit?— 
Some  of  our  modern  biographies  of 
this  kind  (we  say  it  with  real  pain)  are 
linked  to  the  works  of  their  illustrious 
subjects,  somewhat  as  the  tyrant  of  old 
bound  the  dead  to  the  living  ;  the  one 
division  of  the  volume  is  full  of  life  and 
health,   and    beautv, — ^the    other    an 
CNqually  striking  exhibition  of  corrup- 
tion and  weakness,  and  deformity  I-^ 
From  all  this,  when  calculated  to  af-» 
ford  a  powerful  moral  lesson,  we  trust 
we  would  never  shrink  ;  but  when  ma* 
nofactured  (as  too  often  it  obviously 
is)  for  the  gratification  of  an  aimless  or 
pernicious  curiosity,  its  tendencies  of 
mischief  are  only  abated  by  the  fre- 
Quent  and  fortunate  dalness  which  mars 
the  eflBcacy  of  the  evil  by  the  poverty 
of  the  execution. 

Sed  quorium  hacf  We  admit— as 
we  hinted  at  first — ^that  our  remarks 
have  ffone  a  little  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion ;  yet  the  connexion 
is  not  wholly  lost  No  ingenuity  of 
eoliectorship  could  make  Mrs.Hemans's 
life  even  ungraceful,-— not  to  speak  of 
the  remotest  approach  to  such  results, 
as  we  have  been  describing;  yet  it 
cmdd  produce  a  faUe  impreiiion,  and 
the  gradations  of  these  false  impres- 
sions are  infinite.  From  a  slight  in- 
stance we  took  occasion  to  attack  the 
genera]  principle. 

For,  of  this  posthumous  injury, 
(which  does  that  for  the  world's  best 
benefactors  which  its  greatest  enemies 
often  escape)  there  are  manv  degrees 
and  divisions.  When  Death  has  set 
his  seal  on  a  great  name,  innumerable 


are  the  tribes  that  live  upon  its  reputa- 
tion. Some  are  malignant  from  secret 
envy  or  supposed  neglect ;  some  are 
unintentionally  iivjurinus  from  a  mere 
love  of  gossip ;  some  wound  by  their 
abuse,  and  some  by  their  admiration. 
One  writes  to  boast  his  intimacy,  ano- 
ther to  fill  his  pockets ;  one  aspires  to 
get  fame,  and  one  to  get  bread.  A 
late  biographer,  (and  we  are  not  slow 
to  recognize  the  reo/ merits  of  his  inde- 
fatigable industry,)  suspends  the  history 
of  his  Author's  mind  to  lav  before  the 
public  an  accurate  copy  of  his  grocer's 
bills,  his  tailor's  charges,  and  even  the 
groceries  of  half  his  family  ;  a  sort  of 
details  which  (as  the  teas  and  sugars  of  a 
poet  and  his  kin  differ,  we  submit,  in 
no  wise  from  those  of  more  prosaic 
consumers)  only  serves  the  end~*when 
combined  with  many  similar  pettinesses, 
of  leaving  on  the  reader's  mind  (if  he 
be  still  awake)  an  undefinable  but  real 
impresMon  the  very  opposite  to  eleva* 
tion,  or  even  to  truth  of  effect.  It  is  a 
singularly  unreasonable  supposition, 
that  because  minuteness  is  of  value  in 
matters  of  importance,  it  is  therefore  of 
value  in  trifles;  or  that  because  we 
would  seek  to  know  the  slightest 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  writer's  views,  we 
must  therefore  wish  to  know  the  fa- 
shion of  his  shoebuckles. 

While  we  admit  that  this  protracted 
digression  has  been  originated  by  a 
late  biographical  sketch  of  the  Subject 
of  this  notice,  we  must  beg  of  Mr.  H.  F. 
Chorley  not  to  imagine  that  we  mean  to 
apply  to  his  performance  the  harsher 
cnaracteristics  of  our  depiction.  He 
is,  we  fully  believe,  as  little  the  malig- 
nant or  book-making  biographer,  as  his 
subject  deserved  the  exercise  of  such 
qualities.  Yet  he  must  pardon  us,  if, 
in  justice  to  her  of  whom  he  presents 
his  '*  Memorials,"  we  enter  a  decided 
protest  against  the  impression  which 
the  memorials  are  calculated  to  convey. 
Mr.  Chorley  will  the  more  readily  ex- 
cuse us,  when  we  have  added  that  we 
consider  the  defect  of  his  performance 
not  to  consist  in  false  statement  but  in 
insufidcient  statement ;  he  has  told  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth ;  he  ought 
either  not  to  have  published  what  he 
has  published,  or  to  have  publuked 
more. 

If  in  this  task  we  could  trust  to  the 
influences  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  writings 
and  induce  our  readers  to  acquiesce  in 
our  maxim  that  they  are  indeed  a  real 
and  important  portion  of  her  life,  there 
would  be  little  to  apprehend  from  the  [^ 
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effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the 
little  billcU  whicn  Mr.  Chorley  has 
thought  proper  to  give  to  the  world  as 
memorials  or  the  existence  of  this  sweet 
and  powerful  Intelligence  on  earth.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  any  one  rising 
from  the  i>eru3al  of  one  of  her  greater 
poems,  could  be  at  all  in^uenced  in  his 
opinions  as  to  her  essential  nobility, 
elevation,  and  strength  of  mind,  by  the 
girlish  and  superficial  vivacity  of  a  ca- 
sual note  of  invitation  or  explanation  ; 
if  he  had  laid  down  as  a  principle  that 
in  these  works  the  interior  life  would 
more  truly  be  found  revealed  than  in 
the  hasty  missives  of  social  intercourse. 
The  one  is  the  depth  of  the  current — 
the  other  the  beam  and  the  ripple  on 
its  snrface.  We  would  say  delibe- 
rately— that  three- fourths  of  these  let- 
ters were  not  worth  publishing  for  any 
intrinsic  merit ;  and  were  ill  adapted 
for  publication,  because  calculated,  with- 
out much  addition  and  explanation,  to 
mislead  every  reader  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  writer.  The  majority  of 
the  letters  are  the  letters  of  any  woman 
of  cleverness  and  education  ;  tney  con- 
tain few  peculiarities  of  sentiment  or 
reasoning  which  could  demand  their 
publication  on  their  own  account ; 
and  they  are  most  injudiciously  se- 
lected for  dissemination,  as  presenting 
in  undue  prominence  a  certain  portion 
of  the  writer's  mind  (by  no  means  the 
portion  with  which  her  admirers  will 
best  sympathise)  and  omitting  that 
other  and  more  exalted  division  of  her 
nature  in  which  she  was  solely  or  pre- 
eminently herself.  With  some  of  the 
letters  we  are  deeply  pleased.  They 
are  worthy  of  her  character  for  intel- 
lect, for  sentiment,  and  for  Christianity ; 
and  though  they  would  scarcely  de- 
serve or  demand  a  brace  of  volumes, 
they  would  have  formed  an  interesting 
appendage  to  any  future  partial  or 
complete  edition  of  her  works.  But  is  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Chorley's  experience 
of  the  world  never  suggested  a  scruple 
as  to  the  prudence— or  propriety — or 
utility — or  common  sense — of  pnnting 
in  goodly  pott  octavo  the  little  corres- 
pondences of  Wavertree;  the  invita- 
tion to  tea  ;  the  apology  for  absence ; 
the  remark  on  the  last  concert  or  the  last 
novel;  and  still  worse, — because  while 
the  others  are  trifles,  these  might  be- 
come positively  injurious  to  her  fame  ; — 
the  caustic  observations  on  her  visitors 
and  the  lamentations  of  overpowered 
Iknuhip  f  To  those  who  know  the  in- 
nate loftiness  and  purity  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans's  mind — ^its  absolutely  magnificent 
superiority  (we  do  not  exaggerate)  to 


the  littlenesses  of  vanity  or  jealousy 
that  sometimes  degrrade  authorship, 
(the  clouds  of  a  lower  atmosphere  than 
hers,)  these  things  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect,— ^to  them  they  will  seem  what  they 
arcy  the  frolics  of  a  sportive  moment 
in  one  who  had  not  many  sportive  mo- 
ments, and  indications  neither  of  vanity 
nor  of  affectation, — but  are  they  the 
world? 

We  would  willingly  stop  here,  for 
our  task  is  by  no  means  to  otir  taste  ; 
but  the  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject requires  a  remark  or  two  more. 

Mrs.  Hemans  entered  the  world  of 
social  life  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
She  came  out  from  the  solitudes  of  her 
early  poetry  ;  and  bavin?  lived  in  the 
imaginary  creations  of  her  own  quick 
and  shaping  faculties,  what  marvel  is  it, 
if  dazzled  and  excited  by  the  first  glare 
of  society,  she  (for  a  while)  found,  or 
fancied  she  found,  the  objects  of  her 
thought  realized  in  the  dull  world  of 
flesh  and  blood  around  her  ;  and  that 
giddy  with  the  novelty  of  her  positioQ, 
her  nigh  spirits  (the  excitability  of  ge- 
nius) acting  on  her  inexperience, 
prompted  many  a  droll  misconception, 
many  an  innocent  joke  whose  humour 
was  too  strong  a  temptation  for  human 
weakness  to  resist  ?  Her  great  perspi- 
cacity very  soon  taught  her  the  bitter  les- 
son of  life  ;  and  this  beautiful  playfulness 
rapidly  grew  rarer  and  rarer.  But  one 
fact  her  most  intimate  acquaintancea 
will  attest, — that  never  in  the  wildest 
flutter  of  wit  did  ill-nature  mingle  with 
its  flight.  Here  then  we  blame  (and 
regret  to  blame)  Mr.  Chorley.  Names 
are  mentioned,  and  names  are  insinu* 
ated,  in  these  records,  coupled  with 
allusions,  which,  though  every  one  who 
knew  the  heart  of  Felicia  Hemans  will 
acquit  them  of  sarcastic  bitterness,  the 
seU-loveof  the  individuals  so  amusingly 
characterized,  will  not  be  very  likely  to 
take  with  equal  meekness.  Is  it  not 
grossly  unfair  to  expose  to  the  public 
eye  the  innocent  mirth  of  a  private 
tete^4ete^  or  the  easy  abandon  of  a 
letter  of  confidence?  We  assure  Mr. 
Chorley  that  our  charity  is  sometimeft 
strained,  when  we  set  down  the  prodi- 
gious blunder  of  this  publication  to  iai- 
prudence  alone ! 

But  we  must  cease,  though  there 
would  be  in  this  topic  ample  material 
for  more  than  one  additional  page. 
We  say  nothinr  of  Mr.  Chorley*s  total 
neglect  of  the  tonic  of  refig^ — a  sub- 
ject upon  which  her  feelings  deep,  and 
holy,  and  reverential,  made  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  her  entire 
character.     But  Mr.  Chorley  seems  to 
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have  fteen  little  of  it.  We  must  say, 
that  the  whole  performance  recalls  a 
lentence  of  some  truth  in  the  work  of 
a  clever  writer.  •*  We  often  err,**  he 
lavs,  **  in  coaten:plating  an  individual 
solely  in  his  relation  and  behaviour  to 
us,  and  generalizing  from  that,  with 
more  rapidity  than  wisdom.  We  might 
as  well  argue  that  the  moon  has  no  ro- 
tation about  her  axis  because  the  same 
hemisphere  is  always  turned  to  us.*** 


Here,  unwillingly,  we  must  pause. 
We  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  give 
Felicia  another  article.  But  the  rest- 
less public  mtist  be  humoured  in  its  mo- 
tivity.  Whom  then  shdll  we  next 
crown — the  Jewsbury,  or  the  Bowles, 
or  the  Landon,  or  the  Mitford — or 
WHOM  y  Time,  who  holdeth  the  Apo- 
calypse of  all  things,  will  not  he  de- 
clare ? 


^  Thoughts  in  the  Cloister,'*  &c 


THE  **  FBIR-GAN-CREB.* 


Or  music  to  the  deaf,  whose  ear 

The  siren  charmer  cannot  hear. 

All  unredressed  the  wrong'd  complain. 

The  needy  supplicate  in  vain,   ' 

Alike  are  heard  by  the  cry 

Of  justice  or  of  charity. 

What  though   thy  suffering    country 

bleed 
And  claims  thine  aid  in  hour  of  need- 
Demands  thee  forth  with  filial  hand 
The  guardian  of  her  rights  to  stand ; 
Thy  soul  no  patriot  feelings  warm. 
Thou  heedest  not  their  potent  charm  ; 
Thy  one  absorbing  thought  is  self, 
One  mighty  appetite  for  pelf 
Seems,  like    the    Hebrew's  wand  of 

power. 
All  other  feelings  to  devour — 
Unknown  to  thee  the  joys  that  flow 
From  ministering  to  want  and  woe — 
When  Pity  dried  the  mourner^  tear 
And  whispers  comfort  in  her  ear. 
And  with  Samaritanjc  zeal 
Extends  the  hand  her  wounds  to  heal, 
From  deeds  like  this  'tis  thine  to  fly. 

Like  priest  and  Levite  passing  by 

Her  millstone  weight  around  thy  mind 

Stern  Apathy  is  seen  to  bind — 

Beneath  whose  crushiug  influence  die 

The  germs  of  sensibility  ; 

Can  earth  produce  to  equal  thee 

So  very  a  wretch,  thou  *•  Feir-gan-cree?** 

FxTZ  Stew  ART. 

The  literal  trantlatioa  of  Feir-gan-cree  is  <*  the  man  without  a  heart"  The 
fiBrtility  of  the  Irish  language  in  terms  of  execration,  as  well  as  those  of  an  opposite 
diaracter,  is  too  well  known  to  require  enlargement  on  the  subject.  The  expression 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  above  lines  is  a  tolerably  fair  illustration. 

N.B. — We  would  not  for  the  world  have  it  supposed  that  these  lines  could  apply 
to  aoy  living  character  in  the  shape  of  agitator  or  mendicant;  **  'tis  but  fancy's 
sketch." 


Thou    Feir-gan-cree — thou   Feir-gan- 
cree, 
Oh,  who  would  be  a  wretch  like  thee  ? 
Of  all  the  terms  keen  Erin's  tongue 
In  fierce  reproach  has  ever  flung 
On  those  she  most  despised,  and  fain 
Would  brand  with  language  of  disdain, 
Her  teeming  phraseology 
Has  none  to  match   with  '*  Feir-gan- 
cree  v" 
A  brief  but  comprehensive  phrase. 
Thus,  when  drawn  out,  methinks  it 

says — 
The  human  form  indeed  is  thine. 
Perhaps  the  human  Yace  divine; 
Expression  sparkles  from  thine  eyes  ; 
Thy  figure  all  that  sculptors  prize  ; 
Thy  cheok  with  manliness  may  glow. 
What  boots  all  this  external  show  ? 
Thou  lack'st  of  man  the  better  part — 
Oh,  Feir-gan-cree,  thou  lack'st  the  heart. 
In  vain  for  thee  creation's  God 
Has  spread  his  wondrous  works  abroad. 
The  riches  of  his  Love  display'd 
Through  all   his   hand  of  power  has 

made — 
Each  rolling  season  yielding  still 
Some  new  delight  the  heart  to  thrill. 
From  these  no  hallowed  raptures  spring. 
Thou  canst  not  taste  thejoys  they  bring. 
All  that  can  extacise  the  mind 
To  thee  is  beauty  to  the  blind ; 
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LOCKHART  S  LIFB  OP  SCOTT. 


OwR  readers  will  naturally  expect  from 
U9  •omc  account  of  the  very  interesting 
Tolumes  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart  so  well 
performs  a  filial  duty  to  his  departed 
relatiTe,  and  gratifies  the  expectations 
of  the  public.  For  such  a  task,  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  no  other  liv- 
ing  man  is  so  fitted  }  and  had  he  not 
performed  it,  he  would  have  doubly 
sinned,  as,  while  he  lived,  no  one  else 
would  have  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject,  and  no  one  could  have  done  it 
so  much  justice. 

It  is  probable  that  many  readers  will 
be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
dwelt  with  too  much  minuteness  on  many 
little  circumstances  but  loosely  or  re- 
motely connected  with  Sir  Walter ; — 
and,  that  there  is  some  appearance  of 
book-making  in  the  details  by  which  his 
volumes  are  filled,  and  which  contribute 
apparently,  but  little  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  character  of  their  subject.  But 
what  would  we  not  give  to  have  similar 
details  respecting  Shakspeare  now,  al- 
though, doubtless,  thev  might  not  have 
been  duly  appreciated  during  the  age 
in  which  his  scenic  necromancy  was 
witnessed  and  neglected.  Sir  Walter 
lived  at  a  period  when  his  transcendant 
merits  were  more  justly  appreciated, 
and  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  his  ge- 
nius has  not  been  altogether  left  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  Mr.  Lockhart  has  judged 
well  and  wisely,  in  recording  every 
thing  connected  with  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  development  of  bis  mind, 
and  the  formation  of  Lis  character,  with 
an  amplitude  proportioned  to  the  space 
which  he  filled  in  the  public  eye,  and  a 
minuteness  which  providently  caters  for 
the  gratification  of  those,  of  the  present 
as  well  as  of  future  generations,  whose 
curiosity  respecting  the  man  will  bo 
proportioned  to  their  admiration  of  the 
author. 

As  our  extracts  from  the  work  in 
progress  must  be  copious,  if  we  would 
do  the  subject  common  justice,  we 
•hall  defer  any.  critical  observations 
upon  the  character  of  Sir  Walter's  ge- 
nius, luitil  his  affectionate  biographer 
shall  have  closed  his  labours.  Indeed 
we  are  not  aware  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  by  which  the  public  could  be 
more  fully  instructed  than  thev  are  at 
present,  respecting  the  many  claims  of 
that  illustrious  nian  upon  their  respect 
md  admiration.     He  lived  in  the  en- 

)ym€ut  of  as  full  a  measure  of  happi- 


ness and  fame  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  favoured  mortals  ;  and, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  prudence 
and  industry,  as  well  as  to  his  mental 
powers,  that  he  himself  did  not  realize 
one  of  these  instances,  respecting  which, 
with  a  generous  and  affectionate  soli- 
citude for  his  less  fortunate  brethren, 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  distin- 
guished correspondents,  to  whose  kind 
gatronage  he  was  recommending  his 
iend,  John  Leyden — 

"  I  own  to  you,  I  alwajrs  tremble  for 
the  fate  of  genias,  when  left  to  its  own 
exertions,  which,  however  powerful,  are 
usually,  by  some  bisarre  dispensation  of 
nature,  useful  to  every  one  but  them- 
selves." 

With  one  fatal  exception,  which  un- 
doubtedly,  clouded  and  embittered  the 
close  of  bis  life,  his  career  was  as  happy 
and  as  prosperous,  as  his  genius  was 
rare  and  exalted. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  his  narrative,  when  he  dis- 
covered, in  an  old  cabinet  at  Abbots- 
ford,  an  autobiographical  fragment^ 
composed  by  Sir  Walter  himself  in 
1808,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Marmion.  With  this,  therefore,  he 
very  properly  commences: — "Every 
Scotchman,**  Sir  Walter  observes,"  has 
a  pedigree  ;**  and  he  accordingly  gives 
OS  an  account  of  his  ancestry,  which 
proves  him  to  have  been  of  gentle 
blood.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  the  following  pleasing 

Kicture  of  the  worthy  man  from  whom 
e  immediately  descended — 

«  Walter  Scott,  my  father,  was  born  in 
1729,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  a 
writer  to  the  signet  He  was  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family,  several  of  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  with  a  tribute 
of  sincere  gratitude.  My  father  was  a 
singular  instance  of  a  man  rising  to  emi- 
nence in  a  profession  for  which  nature  had 
in  some  degree  unfitted  him.  He  had  in- 
deed a  turn  for  labour,  and  a  pleasure  in 
analysing  the  abstruse  feudal  doctrines 
connected  with  conveyancing, which  would 
probably  have  rendered  him  unrivalled  in 
the  line  of  a  fecial  pleader,  bad  thero 
been  such  a  profession  in  Scotland ; 
but  in  the  actual  business  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  embraced,  in  that  sharp 
and  intuitive  perception  which  is  neces- 
sary in  driving  bargains  for  himself  and 
others,  in  availing  himself  of  the  wants, 
necessities,  caprices,  Hud  follies  of  some, 
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and  goarding  against  the  knavery  and 
malice  of  others,  uncle  Toby  himself 
could  not  have  conducted  himself  with 
more  simplicity  than  my  father.  Most 
attorneys  have  been  suspected,  more  or 
less  justly,  of  making  their  own  fortune  at 
the  ezpence  of  their  clients — ^my  Other's 
fate  was  to  vindicate  his  calling  from  the 
stain  in  one  instance,  for  in  many  cases 
his  clients  contrived  to  ease  him  of  con- 
siderable sums.  Many  worshipful  and  be- 
knighted  names  occur  to  my  memory, 
who  did  him  the  honour  to  run  in  his 
debt  to  the  amount  of  thousands,  and  to 
pay  him  with  a  lawsuit,  or  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  as  the  case  happened.  But 
they  are  gone  to  a  different  accounting, 
and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  visit  their 
disgrace  upon  their  descendants.  My  fa- 
ther was  wont  also  to  give  openings,  to 
those  who  were  pleased  to  take  them,  to 

}>ick  a  quarrel  with  him.  He  had  a  zeal 
or  hb  clients  which  was  almost  ludicrous : 
far  from  coldly  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  employment  towards  them,  he  thought 
for  them,  felt  for  their  honour  as  for  his 
own,  and  rather  risked  disobliging  them 
than  neglecting  any  thing  to  which  he 
conceived  their  duty  hound  them.  If 
there  was  an  old  mother  or  aunt  to  be 
maintained,  he  was,  1  am  afraid,  too 
apt  to  administer  to  their  necessities 
horn  what  the  young  heir  had  destined 
exclusively  to  his  pleasures.  This  ready 
discharge  ofobligations,  which  the  civilians 
tell  us  are  only  natural  and  not  legal,  did 
not^  I  fear,  recommend  him  to  his  em- 
ployers. Yet  his  practice  was,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  very  extensive.  He  un- 
derstood his  business  theoretically,  and 
was  early  introduced  to  it  by  a  partner- 
ship with  George  Chalmers,  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  under  whom  he  had  served 
htt  apprenticeship/' 

The  following  is  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  earliest  period  of  his 
existeoce — 

**  I  was  born,  as  I  believe,  on  the  15th 
August,  1771,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
my  father,  at  the  head  of  the  College 
Wynd.  It  was  pulled  down  with  others, 
to  make  room  for  the  northern  front  of 
the  new  college.  I  was  an  uncommonly 
healthy  child,  but  had  nearly  died  in  con- 
sequence of  my  first  nurse  being  ill  of  a 
consumption,  a  circumstance  which  she 
chose  to  conceal,  thoogh  to  do  so  was  mur- 
der to  both  herself  and  me.  She  went 
privately  to  consult  Dr.  Black,  the  cele- 
brated professor  of  chemistry,  who  put  my 
fiather  on  his  guard.  The  woman  was 
dismissed,  and  I  was  consigned  to  a 
healthy  peasant,  who  is  still  alive  to  boast 
of  her  laddie  being  wbat  she  calls  a  ijrand 


gentleman,  I  showed  every  sign  of  health 
and  strength  until  I  was  about  eighteen 
months  old.  One  night,  I  have  been 
often  told,  I  showed  great  reluctance  to 
be  caught  and  put  to  bed,  and  after  being 
chased  about  the  room,  was  apprehended 
and  consigned  to  my  dormitory  with 
some  difficulty.  It  was  the  last  time  I 
was  to  show  such  personal  agility.  In  the 
morning  1  was  discovered  to  be  affected 
with  the  fever  which  often  accompanies 
the  cutting  of  large  teeth.  It  held  me 
three  days.  On  the  fourth,  when  they 
went  to  bathe  me  as  usual,  they  disco- 
vered that  I  had  lost  the  power  of  my 
right  leg.  My  grandfather,  an  excellent 
anatomist  as  well  as  physician,  the  late 
worthy  Alexander  Wood,  and  many 
others  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  fa- 
culty, were  consulted.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  dislocation  or  sprain ;  blisters 
and  other  topical  remedies  were  applied 
in  vain.  When  the  efforts  of  regular 
physicians  had  been  exhausted,  without 
the  slightest  success,  my  anxious  parents, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  eagerlv 
grasped  at  every  prospect  of  cure  whicu 
was  held  out  by  the  promise  of  empirics, 
or  of  ancient  ladies  or  gentlemen  who 
conceived  themselves  entitled  to  recom- 
mend various  remedies,  some  of  which 
were  of  a  nature  sufficiently  singular. 
But  the  advice  of  my  grandfather*  Dr. 
Rutherford,  that  I  should  be  sent  to  re- 
side in  the  country,  to  give  the  chance  of 
natural  exertion,  excited  by  free  air  and 
liberty,  was  first  resorted  to,  and  before 
I  liave  the  recollection  of  the  slightest 
event,  I  was,  agreeably  to  this  friendly 
counsel,  an  inmate  in  the  farm-house  of 
Sandy- Kno  we. 

**  An  odd  incident  is  worth  recording. 
It  seems  my  mother  had  sent  a  maid  to 
take  charge  of  me,  that  I  might  be  no  in- 
convenience in  the  family.  But  the  dam- 
sel sent  on  that  important  mission  hud 
left  her  heart  behind  her,  in  the  keeping 
of  some  wild  fellow,  it  is  likely,  who  had 
done  and  said  more  to  her  than  he  was 
likely  to  make  good.  She  became  ex- 
tremely  desirous  to  return  to  Edinburgh, 
and  as  my  mother  made  a  point  of  her 
remaining  where  she  was,  she  contracted 
a  sort  of  hatred  at  poor  me,  as  the  cause 
of  her  being  detained  at  Sandy- Kno wco 
This  rose,  I  suppose,  to  a  sort  of  delirious 
affection,  for  she  confessed  to  old  Alison 
Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  that  she  had 
carried  me  up  to  the  Craigs,  meaning, 
under  a  strong  temptation  of  the  devil, 
to  cut  my  throat  with  her  scissors,  and 
bury  me  in  the  moss.  Alison  instantly 
took  possession  of  my  person,  and  took 
care  that  her  confidant  should  nut  be  sub- 
ject to  any  further  temptation,  su  far  as 
1  was  concerned.     She  was  dismissed  od^ 
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course,  and  I  have  beard  became  after- 
wards a  lunatic." 

It  was  here  that  the  recitation  of 
border  tales  and  ballads  gave  its  first 
bias  to  his  youthful  mind — 

*'  My  grandmother,  in  whose  youth  the 
old  Border  depredations  were  matter  of 
recent  tradition,  used  to  tell  me  many  a 
tale  of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of 
Aikwood,  Jamie  TelUer  of  the  fair  Dod- 
head,  and  other  heroes — mcrrymen  all  of 
the  persuasion  and  calling  of  Robin  Hood 
and  little  John.  A  more  recent  hero.  Imt 
not  of  less  note,  was  the  celebrated  Diel 
of  Littledean f  whom  she  well  remembered, 

as  he  had  married  her  mother's  sister 

Of  this  extraordinary  person  I  learned 
many  a  story,  grave  aud  gay,  comic  and 
warlike.  Two  or  three  old  books  which 
lay  in  the  window-seat  were  explored  for 
my  amusement  in  the  tedious  winter- 
days.  Automathes  and  Ramsay's  Ti-a- 
table  Miscellany  were  my  favourites,  al- 
though at  a  later  period  an  odd  volume  of 
Josephus's  Wars  of  the  Jews  divided  my 
partiality. 

**  My  kind  and  affectionate  aunt,  Miss 
Janet  Scott,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
dear  to  me,  used  to  rend  these  works  to 
me  with  admirable  patience,  until  I  could 
repeat  long  passages  by  heart.  The  bal- 
lad of  Hardyknute  I  was  early  master  of, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  almost  our 
only  visitor,  the  worthy  clergyman  or  the 
parish,  Dr.  Duncan,  who  bad  not  patience 
to  have  a  sober  chat  interrupted  by  my 
shouting  forth   this  ditty.     Methinks  I 


now  see  his  tall  thio^maciated  figure,  bis 
legs  cased  in  clasped  gambadoes,  and  bis 
face  of  a  length  that  would  have  rivalled 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha*8,and  hear  him 
exclaiming,  *  One  may  as  well  speak  in 
the  mouth  of  a  canuon  as  where  that 
child  i*.*  "• 

His  change  of  residence  «aa  not 
without  a  good  effect  upon  hit  general 
health,  which  was,  he  tells  us — 

**  By  this  time  a  good  deal  confirmed 
by  the  country  air,  and  the  influence  of 
that  imperceptible  and  unfatiguing  exer- 
cise to  which  the  good  sense  of  my  grand- 
father had  subjected  me;  for  when  the 
day  was  fine,  I  was  usually  carried  out 
and  laid  down  beside  the  old  shepherd, 
among  the  crags  or  rocks  round  which  he 
fed  his  sheep.  The  impatience  of  a  child 
soon  inclined  me  to  struggle  with  my  in- 
firmity, and  I  began  by  degrees  to  stand, 
to  walk,  and  to  run.  Although  the  limb 
affected  was  much  shrunk  and  contracted, 
my  general  health,  which  was  of  more  im- 
portance, was  much  strengthened  by  being 
frequently  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  a  word, 
I  who  in  a  city  had  probably  been  con. 
demned  to  hopeless  and  helpless  decrepi- 
tude, was  now  a  healthy,  high-spirited, 
and,  my  lameness  apart,  a  sturdy  child — 
non  sine  diis  animosus  infans" 

He  was  four  years  old  when  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  remove  him  to 
Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  ; — 
but  he  there  went  through  the  usual 
discipline  of  the  pump-room,  without. 


•  "  There  are  still  living  in  that  neighbourhood  two  old  women,  who  were  in  the 
domestic  service  of  Sandy-Knowe,  when  the  lame  child  was  brought 'thither  in  the 
third  year  of  his  age.  One  ef  them,  Tibby  Plunter,  remembers  his  coming  well;  and 
that  *  he  was  a  sweet-tempered  bairn,  a  darling  with  all  about  the  house.  The  young 
ewemilkers  delighted,  she  says,  to  carry  him  about  on  their  backs  among  the  crags ; 
aud  he  was  <  very  gleg  (quick)  at  the  uptake,  and  soon  kenned  every  sheep  and  lamb 
by  headmnrk  as  well  as  any  of  them.*  His  great  pleasure,  however,  was  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Mitred  hind,'  recorded  in  the  epistle  to  Erskine.  *  Auld  Sandy  Onnis- 
toun,'  called,  from  the  most  dignified  part  of  his  function,  *  the  cow-bailie,*  had  the 
chief  superintendence  of  the  flocks  that  browsed  upon  « the  velvet  tufu  of  loveliest 
green.'  If  the  child  saw  him  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  old 
roan  would  set  him  astride  on  his  shoulder,  and  take  him  to  keep  him  company  as  he 
lay  watching  his  charge. 

**  Here  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  the  green  hill  and  clesr  blue  hesven.**  • 

The  cow-bailie  blew  a  particular  note  on  his  whistle,  which  signified  to  the  maid-ser- 
vants in  the  hou^e  below  when  the  little  boy  wished  to  be  carried  home  again.  He 
told  his  friend,  Mr.  Skene  ot  Rubislaw,  when  spending  a  summer  day  in  his  old  age 
among  these  well- remembered  crags,  that  he  delighted  to  roll  about  on  the  gmas  all 
day  long  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  that  *  the  sort  of  fellowship  he  thas  formed 
with  the  sheep  and  lambs  had  impressed  his  mind  with  a  degree  of  affectionate  feeling 
towards  them  which  had  lasted  throughout  life.'  There  is  a  story  of  his  having  been 
forgotten  one  day  among  the  knolls  when  a  thunder-storm  came  on  ;  and  his  Bunt« 
suddenly  recollecting  his  situation,  and  running  out  to  bring  him  home,  is  said  to 
have  found  him  lyin^r  on  his  back,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  lightning,  and  crying 
out,  «  Bonny,  bonny  !'  at  every  flash."  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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the  least  adrantagre.  It  was  during  his 
resideDce  here,  that  he  acquired  the  ni- 
diments  of  reading — 

'«  At  a  day-school,  kept  by  an  old  dame 
near  our  lodgings,  and  I  had  never  a  more 
regular  teacher,  although  I  think  I  did 
sot  attend  her  a  quarter  of  a  year.  An 
occasional  lesson  ^oni  my  aunt  supplied 
the  resU  Afterwards,  when  grown  a  big 
boy,  I  liad  a  few  lesions  from  Mr.  Stalker 
of  Edinburgh,  and  finally  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clure.  But  I  never  acquired  a  just 
pronunciation,  nor  could  I  read  with 
much  propriety,** 

He  here  remembered  to  have  seen 
the  venerable  John  Home,  the  author 
of  Douglas,  who  paid  him  and  his  anut 
much  attention. 

**  But  the  most  delightful  recollections 
of  Bath  are  dated  after  the  arrival  of  my 
uncle,  Captain  Robert  Scott,  who  intro- 
duced me  to  all  the  little  amusements 
which  suited  my  age,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  theatre.  The  play  was,  «  As  You 
J'ike  it  ;*  and  the  witchery  of  the  whole 
scene  is  alive  in  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
1  made,  I  believe,  noise  more  than  enough, 
and  remember  being  so  much  scandalized 
at  the  quarrel  between  Orlando  and  his 
brother  in  the  first  scene,  that  I  screamed 
out,  •  A*n*t  they  brothers  V  A  few  weeks* 
residence  at  home  convinced  me,  who  had 
till  then  been  an  only  child  in  the  house 
of  my  grandfather,  that  a  quarrel  between 
brothers  was  a  very  natural  event.'* 

But  the  time  came  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  return  home,  and 
he  felt  the  change,  he  tells  us, 

**  From  being  a  single  indulged  brat, 
to  becoming  a  member  of  a  large  family, 
very  severely ;  for  under  the  gentle  go- 
vernment of  my  kind  grandmother,  who 
was  meekness  itself,  and  of  my  aunt,  who, 
though  of  an  higher  temper,  was  exceed- 
ingly -attached  to  me*  1  had  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  license  which  could  not  be  per- 
mitted in  a  large  family.  I  had  sense 
enuugb,  however,  to  bend  my  temper  to 
my  new  circumstances ;  but  such  was  the 
agony  which  I  internally  experienced,  that 
I  have  guarded  against  nothing  more  in 
the  education  of  my  own  family,  than, 
against  their  acquiring  habits  of  self- 
willed  caprice  and  domination.  I  found 
noch  consolation  during  this  period  of 
mortification  in  the  partiality  of  my  mo- 
tlier.  She  joined  to  a  light  and  happy 
temper  of  mind  a  strong  turn  to  study 
^  poetry  and  works  of  imagination.  She 
VM  nocerely  devout,  but  her  religion  was, 
as  became  her  sex,  of  a  cast  less  austere 
ihmn  my  father's.  Still,  the  discipline  of 
the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  was  severely 


strict,  and  I  think  injudiciously  so. — 
Although  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim,  Gesner** 
Death  oi  Abel,  Rowe*s  Letters,  and  one 
or  two  other  books,  which,  for  that  rea^ 
son,  1  still  have  a  favour  for,  were  ad- 
mitted to  relieve  the  gloom  of  one  dull 
sermon  succeeding  to  another — there  was 
far  too  much  tedium  annexed  to  the  duties 
of  the  day ;  and  in  the  end  it  did  none  of 
us  any  good." 

Doubtless  Scott  is  not  the  only  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  the  severe  Sunday 
discipline  of  a  rigidly  Presbyterian  fa- 
mily has  produced  a  pernicious  effect ; 
ana  we  fear  that  to  that  must  be  in 
some  measure  ascribed  the  indiflference 
which,  through  afler  life,  he  con- 
fessedly exhibited  towards  serious  re- 
ligion. To  convert  a  day  of  solemn 
and  holy  joy  into  one  of  sourness  and 
gloom,  was  not  the  way  to  engage  the 
first  sensibilities  of  a  mind  like  his  in 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master;  it  was 
not  the  way  to  make  him  feel,  that, 
"  the  yoke**  of  such  a  Master  was  "  easy, 
and  his  burden  light  ;** — and  we  cannot 
help  imac^iuing  the  very  different  effect 
that  would  have  been  produced,  had  he, 
in  early  childhood,  been  familiarised 
with  the  beautiful  services  of  our  li- 
turgy, and  brought  up  in  the  more 
cordial  and  genial  piety  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  we  must,  at  present, 
leave  reflections  such  as  these  to  be 
followed  out,  by  our  readers  themselves, 
and  return  to  the  narrative  before  us. 

In  1779,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  himself  complains  that  his 
progress  was  slow.  But  at  school,  a 
boy*8  education  consists  (juite  as  much 
in  discipline  and  companionship,  as  in 
anything  to  be  learned  from  books,  and 
character  is  oflen  decidedly  formed 
long  before  the  understanding  is  more 
than  very  scantily  furnished. 

•*  As  for  myself,**  says  Scott,  « I 
glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the 
class  to  the  other,  and  commonly  disgusted 
my  kind  master  as  much  by  negligence 
and  frivolity,  as  I  occasionally  pleased  him 
by  flashes  of  intellect  and  talent.  Among 
my  compnnions,  my  good-nature  and  a 
flow  of  ready  imagination  rendered  me 
very  popular.  Boys  are  uncommonly 
just  in  their  feelings,  and  at  least  equally 
generous.  My  lameness,  and  the  efforts 
which  I  made  to  supply  that  disadvantage, 
by  making  up  in  address  what  I  wanted 
in  activity,  engaged  the  latter  principle  in 
my  favour ;  and  in  the  winter  plav  hours, 
when  hard  exercise  was  impossible,  my 
tales  used  to  assemble  an  admiring  audi 
ence  round  Luckie  Brown's  fireside,  an  r^ 
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happy  WM  he  that  could  sit  next  to  the 
ioezhaustible  narrator.  I  was  also, 
though  often  negligent  of  my  own  task, 
always  ready  to  assist  my  friends,  and 
hence  I  had  a  little  party  of  stanch  par- 
tisans and  adherents,  stout  of  hand  and 
heart,  though  somewhat  dull  of  head,  the 
very  tools  for  raising  a  hero  to  eminence. 
80,  on  the  whole,  I  made  a  brighter  figure 
in  the  yards  than  in  the  c^m." 

Nor  was  his  education  entrusted 
solely  to  his  teacher  in  the  High  S«hool; 
a  private  tutor  was  provided  for  him 
by  his  careful  father,  one  in  whom 
great  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity 
were  united  with  a  certain  obtuseness 
of  intellect,  which  rendered  his  inter- 
course with  young  Scott  less  a  source 
of  instruction  than  of  amusement.  But 
if  the  good  man's  peculiarities  were  less 
reverently  regarded  than  might  be  de- 
sired, his  feelings  were  never  wounded 
by  any  of  that  sportive  malice,  in  which 
some  youngsters  would  have  freely  in- 
dulged, and  the  old  man  retained,  to 
his  latest  days,  a  most  affectionate  re- 
collection of  bis  pupil. 

"  I  repeated  to  him,"  says  Scott,  "  my 
French  lessons,  and  studied  with  him  my 
themes  in  the  classics,  but  not  classically. 
I  also  acquired,  by  disputing  with  him, 
for  this  he  readily  permitted,  some  know- 
ledge of  school-4ivinity  and  church-his- 
tory, and  a  great  acquaintance  in  parti- 
cular with  the  old  books  describing  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  wars  and  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  so  forth.  I,  with  a  head  on  fire  for 
chivalry,  was  a  cavalier :  my  friend  was  a 
Rouodbead  ;  I  was  a  Tory,  and  he  was 
a  Whiff.  I  hated  Presbyterians,  and  ad- 
mired Montrose  with  his  victorious  High- 
landers; he  liked  the  Presbyterian 
Ulysses,  the  dark  and  politic  Argyle ;  so 
that  we  never  wanted  subjects  of  dispute, 
but  our  disputes  were  always  amicable. 
In  all  these  tenets  there  was  no  real  con- 
viction on  my  part,  arising  out  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  view*  or  princi|jles  of  either 
party,  nor  had  my  antagonist  address 
enough  to  turn  the  debate  on  such  topics. 
1  took  up  my  politics  at  that  period,  as 
King  Charles  II.  did  his  religion,  from  an 
idea  that  the  Cavnlier  creed  was  the  more 
gentleman-like  persuasion  of  the  two.** 

As  his  years  advanced,  Scott  evinced 
capabilities  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  rector.  Dr.  Adams,  who  observed 
of  him,  that,  though  many  of  his  school- 
fellows understood  Latin  better,  **  GuaU 
terus  Scott  was  behind  few  in  following 
and  enjoying  the  author's  meaning." — 
Thus  commended,  he  made  efforts 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 


made,  and  distinguished  himself  by  some 
attempts  at  poetical  versions  from  Ho- 
race and  Virgil. 

While  in  attendance  upon  the  High 
School,  he  used  to  spend  one  hour  daily 
at  a  small  separate  seminary  of  writing 
and  arithmetic,  to  which,  as  was  then 
the  custom  in  Edinburgh,  young  girls 
came  for  instruction  as  well  as  bovs. 
For  the  following  pleasing  and  graphi- 
cal account  of  his  manners  and  deport- 
ment at  that  early  period,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  lady  who  was  then  his  fel- 
low pupil,  and  who  happened  to  sit 
at  the  same  desk  with  himself — 

"  *  He  attracted,*  Mrs.  Chumside  says, 
*  the  regard  and  fondnesar  of  all  his  com- 
panions, for  he  was  ever  rational,  fancifttf, 
lively,  and  possessed  of  that  urbane  gen- 
tleness of  manner,  which  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart  His  imagination  was  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  often  so  engrossed 
the  attention  of  those  who  learnt  with 
him,  that  little  could  be  done — Mr  Mor- 
ton himself  being  forced  to  laugh  as  much 
as  the  little  scholars  at  the  odd  turns  and 
devices  he  fell  upon  ;  for  he  did  nothing 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but,  for  example, 
even  when  he  wanted  ink  to  his  pen, 
would  get  up  some  ludicrous  story  about 
sending  his  doggie  to  the  mill  again.  He 
used  also  to  interest  us  in  a  more  serious 
way,  by  telling  us  the  risioM,  as  he  called 
them,  which  he  had  lying  alone  on  the 
floor  or  sofa,  when  kept  from  going  to 
church  on  a  Sunday  by  ill  health.  Child 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  being  highly 
delighted  with  his  description  of  the  glo- 
ries he  had  seen — his  misty  and  sublime 
sketches  of  the  regions  above,  which  he 
had  visited  in  his  trance.  Recollecting 
these  descriptions,  radient  and  not  gloomy 
as  they  were,  I  have  often  thought  since, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  bias  in  bis 
mind  to  superstition — the  marvellous 
seemed  to  have  such  power  over  him, 
though  the  mere  offspring  of  his  own 
imagination,  that  the  expression  of  his 
face,  habitually  that  of  genuine  benevo- 
lence, mingled  with  a  shrewd  innocent 
humour,  changed  greatly  while  he  was 
speaking  of  these  thinp,  and  showed  a 
deep  intenseness  of  feeling,  as  if  he  were 

awed  even  by  his  own  recital 

.  .  .  .  I  nuiy  add,  that  in  walking 
he  used  always  to  keep  his  eyes  turned 
downwards  as  if  thinking,  hut  with  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  as  if 
enjoyiuff  his  thoughts.  Having  once 
known  him  it  was  impossible  ever  to  fnr- 
get  him.  In  this  manner,  after  all  tiM  , 
change  of  a  long  life,  he  constantly  ap- 
pears as  fresh  as  yesterday  to  my  mind*s 
eye.'* 
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of  Kelso  was  judged  necessary  by  his 
famUy  for  his  health  at  this  period,  as, 
from  rapid  growth,  he  bad  assumed  a 
character  ofttckliness  which  required 
Bome  care.  He  here  attended  the 
school  of  Mr.  Lancellot  Whale,  a  good 
scholar,  a  worthy  man  and  a  humour* 
ist,  with  whom  the  little  time  which  be 
did  spend,  was  spent,  he  tells  us, 
greatly  to  his  advantage  and  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  here  that  bis  first  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  James  Ballantvne,  com- 
menced, who,  when  upon  his  death-bed, 
dictated  some  memoranda  respecting 
the  early  period  of  the  history  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract — 

«  *  I  think,**  (says  James  Ballantyce,) 
<  it  was  in  the  year  1783,  that  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
then  a  boy  about  my  own  age,  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Kelso,  of  which  Mr. 
Lancelot  Whale  was  the  rector.     The 
impression  left  by  his  manners  was,  even 
at  that  early  period,  calculated  to  be  deep, 
and  I  cannot  recall  any  other  instance  in 
which  the  man  and  the  boy  continued  to 
resemble  each  other  so  much  and  so  long. 
Walter  Scott  was  not  a  constant  school* 
fellow  at  this  seminary ;  he  only  attended 
it  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  vacation  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School.  He  was  then, 
as  he  continued  during  all  his  after  life  to 
be,  devoted  to  antiquarian  lore,  and  was 
certainly  the  best  story-teller  I  had  ever 
heard,  either  then  or  since.      He  soon 
discovered  that  I  was  as  fond  of  listening 
as  he  himself  was  of  relating ;  and  I  re- 
member it  was  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence, 
that  alter  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
his  own  lesson,  I,  alas !  being  still  sadly 
to  seek   in  mine,  he  used  to  whisper  to 
me,  *  Come,  slink  over  beside  me,  Jamie, 
and  1*11  tell  you  a  story.'    I  well  recollect 
that  he  had  a  form,  or  sent,  appropriated 
to  himseltf  the  particular  reason  of  which 
I  cannot  tell,  but  he  was  always  treated 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  respect,  not  by 
the  boys  of  the  different  classes  merely, 
but  by   the   venerable  Master  Lancelot 
liimself,  who,  an  absent,  grotesque  being, 
betwixt  six  and    seven  feet    high,    was 
nevertheless   an  admirable   scholar,  and 
sure  to  be  delighted  to  find  any  one  so 
well  qualified  to  sympathise  with  him  as 
young  Walter  Scott ;  and  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  the  young  pupil  was  never 
intermitted,   so    lon^   as    his  venerable 
oiaster  continued  to  live.    I  may  mentioUj 
in  passing,  that  old  Whale  bore,  in  many 
particulars,     a   strong    resemblance    to 
Dominie    Sampson,  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,   combining  more   gentlemanly 
maunen!  with  equal  classical  lore,  and,  on 
the  whole,  being  a  much  superior  sort  of 


person.  In  the  intervals  of  school  hours, 
it  was  our  constant  practice  to  walk 
together  by  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
our  employment  continuing  exactly  the 
same,  for  his  stories  seemed  to  be  quite 
inexhaustible.  This  intercourse  continued 
during  the  summers  of  the  years  178S-4, 
but  was  broken  off  in  1785-6,  when  I 
went  into  Edinburgh  College.** 

In  the  meantime  his  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  was  gradually 
extending  itself,  and  he  devoured  with 
avidity  whatever  works  of  history, 
voyages  and  travels,  fairv  tales,  eastern 
stories,  romances,  ballads,  &c.  fell  in 
his  way,  although,  for  that  purpose, 
he  had  to  elude  the  jealous  vigilance 
of  his  rigidly  puritanical  tutor.  He 
describes,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  eager 
delight  with  which  he  devoured  a  volume 
of  Shakespear,  which  he  found  in  his 
mother's  dressing-room,  and  which  he 
sat  up  in  his  shirt  reading,  by  the  light 
of  a  fire,  in  her  apartment,  *'  until  the 
family,  rising  from  supper,  warned  him 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  creep  back 
to  his  bed,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  safely  deposited  since  nine 
o'clock.**  Chance,  however,  he  says, 
threw  in  his  way  a  poetical  preceptor. 

<*  This  was  no  other  than  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Dr.  Blacklock,  welL 
known  at  that  time  as  a  literary  charac- 
ter. I  know  not  how  I  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  that  of  some  of  the  young 
men  who  boarded  in  his  family;  but  so 
it  was  that  I  became  a  frequent  and 
favoured  guest  The  kind  old  man 
opened  to  me  the  stores  of  his  library, 
and  through  his  recommendation  I  be- 
came intimate  with  Ossian  and  Spenser. 
I  was  delighted  with  both,  yet  I  think 
chiefly  with  the  latter  poet.  The  tawdry 
repetitions  of  the  Ossianic  phraseology 
disgusted  me  rather  sooner  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  my  age*  But 
Spenser  I  could  have  read  for  ever.  Too 
young  to  trouble  myself  about  the  allegory, 
I  considered  all  the  knigbts,  and  ladies, 
and  dragons,  and  giants,  in  their  outward 
and  exoteric  sense,  and  God  only  knows 
how  delighted  I  was  to  find  myself  in 
such  society.  As  I  had  always  a  wonder- 
ful facility  in  retaining  in  my  memory 
whatever  verses  pleased  me,  tbe  quantity 
of  Spenser's  stanzas  which  I  could  re- 
peat was  really  marvellous.  But  this 
memory  of  mine  was  a  very  fickle  ally, 
and  has  through  my  whole  life  acted 
merely  upon  its  own  capricious  motion, 
and  might  have  enabled  me  to  adopt  old 
Beattie  of  Meikledale's  answer,  when 
complimented  by  a  certain  reverend 
divine    on    the    strength    of   the  same  I P 
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faculty : — *'  No,  sir,*  answered  the  old 
Borderer,  *  1  have  no  command  of  my 
memory.  It  only  retains  what  hits  my 
fancy,  and  probably,  sir,  if  you  were  to 
preach  to  me  fur  two  hours,  I  would  not 
be  able  when  you  finished  to  remember 
a  word  you  had  been  saying.*  My 
memory  was  precisely  of  the  same  kind ; 
it  seldom  failed  to  preserve  most  tenaci* 
ously  a  favourite  passage  of  poetry,  a 
play-house  ditty,  or,  above  all,  a  Border- 
riad  ballad ;  but  names,  dates,  and  the 
other  technicalities  of  history,  escaped 
me  in  a  most  melancholy  degree.  The 
philosophy  of  history,  a  much  more  im- 
portant subject,  was  also  a  sealed  book  at 
this  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  gradually 
assembled  much  of  what  was  striking  and 
picturesque  in  historical  narrative;  and 
when,  in  riper  years,  I  attended  more  to 
the  deduction  of  general  principles,  I  was 
furnished  unth  a  powerful  host  of  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  them.  I  was, 
in  short,  like  an  ignorant  gamester,  wiio 
kept  up  a  good  hand  until  he  knew  how 
to  play  it.'* 

•*  Percy's  Reliques"  soon  after  fell 
in  his  way  ;  and  his  delight  was  un* 
bounded  when  he  perceived  that  the 
legendary  lore  of  which  he  was  so 
passionately  fond»  was  deemed  a  subject 
worthy  of  grave  research  and  expanded 
illustration,  by  one  whose  **  genius 
showed  that  he  was  capable  of  emu- 
lating the  best  qualities  of  what  his 
pious  labour  had  preserved."  He  re- 
tained in  after  life  a  distinct  remem- 
brance of  the  very  spot  in  which  these 
volumes  were  first  devoured ;  and, 
seated  beneath  an  old  Platanus  tree, 
the  summer  day  sped  onward  so  fast, 
that  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appe- 
tite of  thirteen,  he  forgot  the  hour  of 
dinner,  was  sought  for  with  anxiety,  and 
Mas  still  found  entranced  in  his  intel- 
lectual banquet. 

«  To  this  period  also  I  can  trace  dis- 
tinctly the  awaking  of  that  delightfnl  feel-* 
ing  for  the  beauties  of  natural  objects 
which  has  never  since  deserted  me.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  the  most  beau- 
tihil,  if  not  the  roost  romantic  village  in 
Scotland,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
awaken  these  ideas.  It  presents  objects, 
not  only  grand  in  themselves,  but  vener* 
able  from  their  association.  The  meet- 
ing of  two  superb  rivers,  the  Tweed  and 
the  Teviot,  both  renowned  in  song — the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Abbey — the  more 
distant  vestiges  of  Roxburgh  Castle — 
the  modern  mansion  of  Fleurs,  which  is 
so  situated  as  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
ancient  baronial  grandeur  with  those  of 
modem  taste — are  in  themselves  objects 


of  the  first  class ;  yet  are  so  mixed,  united* 
and  melted  among  a  thousand  other  beau- 
ties of  a  less  prominent  description,  that 
they  harmonize  into  one  general  picture, 
and  please  rather  by  unison  than  by  coo- 
cord.  I  believe  I  have  written  unintelligibly 
upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  fitter  for  the 
pencil  than  the  pen.  The  romantic  feel- 
mgs  which  I  have  described  as  predomi- 
nating in  my  mind,  naturally  rested  upon 
and  associated  themselves  with  these 
grand  features  of  the  landscape  around 
me,  and  the  historical  incident,  or  tra- 
ditional legends  connected  with  many  of 
them,  gave  to  my  admiration  a  sort  of 
intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at 
times  made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for  its 
bosom.  From  this  time  the  love  of  na- 
tural beauty,  more  especially  when  com- 
bined with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of 
our  fathers*  piety  or  splendour,  liecame 
with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which,  if 
circumstances  had  permitted,  I  would 
willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling  over 
half  the  globe." 

In  Greek  he  never  made  any  pro- 
gress. It  was  his  misfortune  to  join  a 
class  in  college,  in  which  all  his  com- 
panions had  had  the  start  of  him  in 
that  particular,  having-  acquired  a  smat- 
tering of  Greek  betore  they  left  the 
High  School.  He  was  too  indiflferent 
on  the  subject  to  take  the  requisite 
pains  for  making  up  his  lee  way,  and 
could  hit  upon  no  better  expedient  for 
the  vindication  of  his  equality  than 
that  of  professing*  his  contempt  for  the 
language,  and  his  resolution  not  to 
learn  it. 

Dr.  MacFait  was  his  instructor  in 
mathematics,  under  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  made  but  little  progress. 
In  ethics  and  in  moral  philosophy  he 
was  more  fortunate,  having  attended 
the  course  of  Professor  Bruce  in  the 
one,  and  that  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the 
other. 

«  To  sum  up,**  he  says,  «my  academi- 
cal  studies,  I  attended  the  class  of  history, 
then  taught  by  the  present  Lord  Wood- 
honselee,  and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no 
others,  excepting  those  of  the  civil  and 
municipal  law.  So  that  if  my  learning 
be  fiimsy  and  inaccurate,  the  reader  must 
have  some  compassion  even  for  an  idle 
workman,  who  had  so  narrow  a  founda- 
tion to  build  upon.  If,  however,  it 
should  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  youth  to 
peruse  these  pages — let  such  a  reader  re- 
member that  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  op. 
portunities  of  learning  which  I  neglected 
in  my  youth;  that  through  every  part  of 
my  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched 
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ftnd  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance ;  and 
thai  I  woald  at  this  moment  give  half 
the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound 
foundation  of  learning  and  science." 

And  now  the  period  had  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  that  some  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  and  as  his  father  was  divided 
between  his  own  calling  and  the  pro- 
fession of  a  barrister,  he  not  unwisely 
resolved  that  the  young  man  should  be 
in  the  first  instance  articled  to  himself, 
as,  even  if  he  disliked  the  business,  the 
discipline  of  the  office  would  be  useful 
to  him  in  the  other  and  higher  branch 
of  rhe  legal  profession  to  which  he 
might  afterwards  aspire.  He  was  not, 
he  tells  us,  an  idle  apprentice.  'Tis 
true  be  disliked  his  occupation,  but  he 
loved  his  father ;  and  he  was,  besides, 
not  a  little  gratified  by  the  allowance 
for  copy  money  which  he  received,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  books  ;  and  sometimes 
to  enjoy  the  representations  at  the 
theatre,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
devoted. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  intermission 
of  the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  love  for  all  that  was  chivalrous  and 
romantic. 

"  My  greatest  intimate,  from  the  days 
of  my  Bchooltide,  was  Mr.  John  Irving, 
now  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  We  lived 
near  each  other,  and  by  joint  agreement 
were  wont,  each  of  us,  to  compose  a 
romance  for  the  other's  amusement. 
Thuse  legends,  in  which  the  martial  and 
the  miraculous  always  predominated,  we 
rehearsed  to  each  other  during  our  walks, 
which  were  usually  directed  to  the  roost 
solitary  spots  about  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Crags.  We  naturally  sought 
seclusion,  for  we  were  conscious  no  small 
degree  of  ridicule  would  have  attended 
our  amusement,  if  the  nature  of  it  had 
become  known.  Whole  holidays  were 
spent  in  this  singular  pastime,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  years,  and  had, 
1  believe,  no  small  effect  in  directing  the 
turn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  in  poetry  and  prose.** 

In  the  second  year  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  was 
necessarily  subjected  to  a  strictness  of 
regimen,  which  put  a  great  ^restraint 
upon  his  boyish  inclinations.  Above 
all  things,  the  strictest^  silence  was  im- 
posed upon  him,  as  his  disf)Osition  to 
talk  might,  it  was  feared,  renew  the 
rapture.     In  this  predicament,  his  only 


refuge  was  reading,  and  playing  chess. 
Vertot's  Kniffhts  of  Mlalta  was  the 
book  which  fell  In  his  way  ;  and  he 
amused  himself  by  so  arranging  shells 
and  seeds  as  to  illustrate  the  battles  he 
read  of,  .and  represent  encountering 
armies.  Diminutive  cross-bows,  he 
tells  us,  **  were  contrived  to  mimic  ar- 
tillery ;**  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friendly  carpenter,  he  contrived,  "to 
model  a  fortress,  which,  like  that  of 
Uncle  Toby,  represented  whatever 
place  happeiif^d  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
imagination.*' 

But  his  constitution  soon  recovered, 
and  the  restrictive  measures  were  dis- 
continued, never  again  to  be  resumed. 
He  now  became  a  frequent  and  strenu- 
ous pedestrian,  and  notwithstanding 
his  lameness,  was  able  to  perform  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  without  fatigue, 
whenever  any  objects  of  romantic  or 
historical  interest  presented  him  with 
a  sufficient  attraction. 

«  My  principal  object  in  these  excur- 
sions was  the  pleasure  of  seeing  romantic 
scenery,  or  what  afforded  me  at  least 
equal  pleasure,  the  places  which  had  been 
distinguished  by  remarkable  historical 
events.  The  delight  iidth  which  I  re- 
garded the  former  of  course  had  general 
approbation,  but  I  often  found  it  difficult 
to  procure  sympathy  with  the  interest  I 
felt  in  the  latter.  Yet  to  me  the  wander- 
ing over  the  field  of  Bannockburn  was 
the  source  of  more  exquisite  pleasure  than 
gazing  upon  the  celebrated  landscape 
from  the  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle. 
I  do  not  by  any  means  infer  that  I  was 
dead  to  the  feeling  of  picturesque  scenery ; 
on  the  contrary,  few  delighted  more  in  its 
general  effect.  But  I  was  unable  with 
the  eye  of  a  painter  to  dissect  the  various 
parts  of  the  scene,  to  comprehend  how 
the  one  bore  upon  the  other,  to  estimate 
the  effect  which  various  features  of  the 
view  had  in  producing  its  leading  and 
general  effect.  I  have  never,  indeed, 
been  capable  of  doing  this  with  precision 
or  nicety,  though  my  latter  studies  have 
led  me  to  amend  and  arrange  my  original 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  Even  the  humble 
ambition,  which  I  long  cherished,  of 
making  sketches  of  those  places  which 
interested  me,  from  a  defect  of  eye  or  of 
hand  was  totally  ineffectual.  After  long 
study  and  many  efforts,  I  was  unable  to 
apply  the  elements  of  perspective  or  of 
shade  to  the  scene  before  me,  and  whs 
obliged  to  relinquish  in  despair  an  art 
which  1  was  most  anxious  to  practise. 
But  show  me  an  old  castle  or  a  field  of 
battle,  and  I  whs  at  home  at  once,  filled 
it  with  its  combatants  in  their  proper 
costume,  and  overwhelmed  niy^  hearers. 
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by  the  enihttsiasm  of  my  dMcriptkni.  In 
crossing  Magus  Moor,  near  St.  Andrews, 
the  spirit  moved  roe  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  some  fallow-travellers  with 
whom  I  was  accidentally  associated,  and 
one  of  them,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  story,  protested  my  narrative 
had  frightened  away  his  night's  sleep.  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  action 
and  in  scenery.  If  I  have  since  been 
able  in  poetry  to  trace  with  some  success 
the  principles  of  the  latter,  it  has  always 
been  with  reference  to  its  general  and 
leading  features,  or  under  some  alliance 
with  moral  feeling;  and  even  this  pro- 
ficiency has  cost  me  study.  Meanwhile 
I  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  my 
ignorance  of  drawing,  by  adopting  a  sort 
of  technical  memory  respecting  the  scenes 
I  visited.  Wherever  I  went,  I  cut  a 
piece  of  a  branch  from  a  tree — these  con- 
stituted what  I  called  my  log-book ;  and 
I  intended  to  have  a  set  of  chess-men 
out  of  them,  each  having  reference  to  the 
place  where  it  was  cut — as  the  kings 
from  Falkland  and  Holyrood;  the  queens 
from  Queen  Mary's  yew-tree  at  Crook- 
ston ;  the  bishops  from  abbeys  or  episco- 
pal palaces;  the  knights  from  baronial 
residences;  the  rooks  from  royal  for- 
tresses; and  the  pawns  generally  from 
places  worthy  of  historical  note.  But 
this  whimsical  design  I  never  carried  into 
execution.  "* 

The  period  of  his  apprenticeship 
had  now  elapsed ;  and  though  consci- 
CUB  of  his  deficiencies  as  a  public 
speaker,  Mr.  Scott  resolved  to  embrace 
tne  highest  branch  of  the  profession  ; 
a  resolutiou  which,  whether  approved 
of  or  not,  was  kindly  assented  to  by  hia 
indulgent  Ikthcr.  He  accordingly  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  civil  and  the 
municipal  law,  the  one  under  Mr. 
Alexander  Irving,  the  other  under  Mr. 
David  Hume,  both  most  competent 
instructors ;  and  as  he  eulered  upon 
his  new  pursuit  with  Eeal,  hia  progress 
was  considerable.     It  was,  he  says,  the 


only  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  ap- 
plied to  learning  with  steady,  stern, 
and  undeviating  indoslry. 

"  The  rule  of  my  friend  Clerk  and  my- 
self was,  that  we  should  mutually  qualify 
ourselves  for  undergoing  an  examination 
upon  certain  points  of  law  every  morning 
in  the  week»  Sundays  excepted.  This 
was  at  first  to  have  taken  place  alter- 
nately at  each  other's  houses,  but  we 
soon  discovered  that  my  friend's  resolu- 
tion was  inadequate  to  severing  him  from 
his  couch  at  the  early  hour  fixed  for  this 
exerdtation.  Accordingly,  I  agreed  to 
go  every  morning  to  his  house,  which, 
being  at  the  extremity  of  Prince's  Street, 
New  Town,  was  a  walk  of  two  miles. 
With  great  punctuality,  however,  I  beat 
him  up  to  his  task  every  morning  before 
seven  o'clock,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
summers,  we  went,  by  way  of  question 
and  answer,  through  the  whole  of 
Heineccius's  Analysis  of  the  Institutes 
and  Pandects,  as  well  as  through  the 
smaller  copy  of  Erskine's  Institutes  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland.  This  course  of 
study  enabled  us  to  pass  with  credit  the 
usucd  trials,  which,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  must  be  un- 
deigone  by  every  candidate  for  admission 
into  their  body.  My  friend  William 
Clerk  and  I  passed  these  ordeals  on  the 
same  days — namely,  the  civil  law  trial  on 
the  SOth  June,  1791,  and  the  Scoto  law 
trial  on  the  6th  July,  1792.  On  the 
llth  July,  1792,  we  both  assumed  the 
gown  with  all  its  duties  and  hononrs." 

We  have  traced  the  early  biography 
of  this  distinguished  man  thus  minutely, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  microe- 
copic  view  of  the  growth  and  the  for- 
mation of  that  intellect  which  after- 
wards so  much  delighted  the  world. 
The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  in 
what  has  been  already  narrated,  the 
germs  of  the  future  poet,  novelist,  and 
romantic  historian  ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
that  any  other  culture  than  that  which 
his  young  mind  actually  received,  could 
have  contributed  more  effectually  to 


•  While  we  differ  from  Mr.  Lockhart  in  thinking  that  any  practice  could  have 
made  Scott  a  painter,  the  following  most  judicious  remarks  have  our  entire  appro- 
bation : — "  I  may  add,  that  a  longer  and  more  successful  practice  of  the  crayon  might, 
I  cannot  but  think,  have  proved  the  reverse  of  serviceable  to  him  as  a  future  painter 
with  the  pen.  He  might  have  contracted  the  habit  of  copying  from  pictures  rather 
than  from  nature  itself;  and  we  should  thus  have  lost  that  which  constitutes  the  very 
highest  charm  in  his  delineations  of  scenery,  namely,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  selection  of  a  few  striking  features,  arranged  vrith  a  light  unconscious  grace, 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little — equally  remote  from  the  barren  generalizations  of  a 
former  age,  and  the  dull  servile  fidelity  with  which  so  many  inferior  writers  of  oar 
time  fill  in  both  background  and  foreground,  having  no  more  notion  of  the  perspective 
of  genius  than  Chinese  paper-stainers  have  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  producincr 
in  fact  not  descriptions  but  inventories.**  ^  I 
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the  development  of  the  powers  by 
which  be  was  to  be  distiiigruisheu. 
Even  his  personal  infirisity  was  not 
wiihiNit  its  ase.  By  it  he  was  thrown 
iBt>re  upon  readmg*  as  a  resource,  than, 
with  hie  active  temperament,  and  pas- 
sionate enjoyment  of  external  scenery, 
he  otherwise  might  have  been  ; 
while  it  did  not  interfere  with  such  a 
degree  of  the  exercise  of  his  rambling 
propensities  as  stored  his  mind  with 
vivid  images,  gave  a  braciness  and 
vigour  to  his  faculties,  and  contributed 
at  the  same  time  to  his  health  and  his 
amusement.  He  was  thus  thrown 
amongst  scenes,  and  became  acquainted 
with  characters  which  afterwards  gave 
their  distinctive  features  to  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  productions ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  there  is,  in  his  multi- 
farious writings,  scarcely  an  incident 
which  he  has  illustrated,  or  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  has  described,  which 
have  not  had  their  origin  in  &ct,  or 
their  counterparts  in  nature. 

The  playful  levity  with  which  Scott 
allades  to  his  ancestry,  in    the   bio- 
graphical fragment,  affords,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  observes,  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
d^ree  in  which  he  was  penetrated  by 
a  respect  for  high  descent ;  and  every 
thing  connected  therewith  is  worthy  of 
being  commemorated,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  influence  which  it  exerted  over 
his  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which,  on 
Tarious  occasions,  it  determined    his 
conduct.     In  truth,  we  do  not  believe 
that  Scott  could  have  been  what  he 
was,  bat  for  the  visions  of  ancestral 
renown  by  which  he  was  haunted,  which 
almost  literally  took  him  out  of  the 
body,  and  made  him  more  the  com- 
panion of  the  border  chiefs,  by  whose 
exploits  he  was  captivated,  and  whose 
deeds  he  loved  to  signalize,  than  even 
of  those  living  friends  in  whose  society 
he  so  delighted.     We  do  not,  therefore, 
qnarrel  with   Mr.  Lockhart's  long  and 
somewhat  tedious  enumeration  of  his 
gentle    progenitors,  or   ask  with    the 
Satyrist — **  Stemmata    quid   facient  ?" 
beouife  we  are  convinced  that  in  so 
doing,  he  has  only  furnished  us  with  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  poet  lived, 
and  moved,  and  had  bis  being;  and 
that,  had  he  not  dwelt  as  he  has  done 
upon  this  retrospective  mirage  of  genea- 
oiogy,  some   of  the  most  remarkable 
peoilianties  of  this  extraordinary  man*s 
powerM    mind    would    wunt    their 
cbdcest   illustration.      Nor   can    we 
deoy  ourselves   the   pleasure  of   ex- 
tracting the  following  beautiful  obser- 
^on  upon  the  effect  produced  upon 


the  humbler  classes,  by  a  consciousoess 
of  kindred  with  the  great  and  the 
titled — espechilly  those  whose  descent 
nay  be  traced  from  the  mist  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity. 

<'  It  was  a  system  which  bound  to. 
gather  the  various  classes  of  the  rural 
population  in  bonds  of  mutual  love  and 
confidence:  the  original  community  of 
lineage  was  equally  remembered  on  all 
sides;  the  landlord  could  count  for  more 
than  his  rent  on  the  tenant,  who  re- 
garded him  rather  as  a  father  or  an  elder 
brother,  than  as  one  who  owed  his  su- 
periority to  mere  wealth  ;  and  the  farmer 
who,  on  fit  occasions,  partook  on  equal 
terms  of  the  chase  and  the  hospitality  of 
his  landlord,  went  back  with  content  and 
satisfaction  to  the  daily  labours  of  a  vo- 
cation which  he  found  no  one  disposed  to 
consider  as  derogating  from  his  gentle 
blood.  Such  delusions,  if  delusions  they 
were,  held  the  natural  arrogance  of  riches 
in  check,  taught  the  poor  man  to  believe 
that  in  virtuous  poverty  he  had  nothing 
to  blush  for,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
being  of  the  community  the  gracious 
spirit  of  a  primitive  humanity.** 

It  was  while  employed  upon  his 
father's  professional  business,  that  he 
first  visited  the  Highlands,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  practicallv,  with  the 
habits,  manner  ot  life,  and  traditional 
history  of  many  of  those  individuals 
who  afterwards  served  as  archetypes 
for  several  of  his  characters,  when  his 
powers  as  a  novelest  were  put  to  the 
test.  Not  that  it  appears  as  if  thev 
were  observed  and  noted  down  with 
any  view  to  such  a  future  use  of  them ; 
for  Scott  but  followed  the  impulse  of 
his  mind,  when  he  entered  with  en- 
thusiastic arduur  into  the  adventures 
of  the  old  outlaws  and  Jacobists,  with 
whom  a  happy  chance  had  thus  made 
him  acquainted.  But  their  deeds  and 
their  peculiariii(*8  were  treasured  in  his 
remembrance ;  and,  when  the  time 
came  that  they  were  to  be  bodied 
forth,  for  the  delight  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  and  of  the  generation  yet  un- 
born, it  could  not  be  said  that  it  was 
to  **airy  nothing**  which  he  gave  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name." 

«  William  Clerk  well  remembers  his 
father  telling  a  story  which  was  intro- 
duced m  due  time  in  The  Antiquary. 
While  he  was  visiting  his  errand  father.  Sir 
John  Clerk,  at  Dumcrieff,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, many  years  before  this  time,  the 
old  Baronet  carried  some  English  Virtu- 
osos to  see  a  supposed  Roman  camp ;  and 
on  his  exclaiming  at  a  particuhir  spot, 
*  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  Prwtorium,*  i 
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*  herdsman,  who  stood  by,   answered, 

*  PrKtoriuni  here,  Pnetoriam  there,  I 
made  it  wi'  a  flaughter  spade.*  Many 
traits  of  the  elder  Clerk  were,  his  son 
has  no  doubt,  embroidered  on  the  cha- 
racter of  George  Constable  in  the  com- 
position of  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  The  old 
gentleman's  enthusiam  for  antiquities  was 
often  played  on  by  these  young  friends, 
but  more  effnctually  by  his  eldest  son, 
John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldin),  who,  having  a 
great  genius  for  nrt,  used  to  amuse  him- 
self with  manufacturing  mutilated  beads, 
which,  after  being  buried  for  a  convenient 
time  in  the  ground,  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  some  fortunate  hour,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  laird  with  great  honour  as 
a  valuable  accession  to  his  museum. 

"  On  a  Hshing  excursion  to  a  loch  nt'ar 
Howgate,  amon^  the  Moorfoat  Hills, 
Scott,  Clerk,  Irving,  and  Abercromby 
spent  the  night  at  a  little  public-house, 
kept  by  one  Mrs;  Margaret  Dods.  When 
St.  Ronan's  Well  was  published,  Clerk, 
meeting    Scott  in   the  street,  observed, 

*  That's  an  odd  name ;  surely  I  have  met 
with  it  somewhere  before.*  Scott  smiled, 
said,  •  Don*t  you  remember  Howgate  ?* 
and  passed  on.  The  name  alone,  how- 
ever,  was  taken  from  the  Howgate 
hostess. 

*'At-one  of  their  drinking  bouts  of 
those  days,  William  Clerk.  Sir  P.  Mur- 
ray, Edmonstone,  and  Abercromby  being 
of  the  party,  the  sitting  was  prolonged 
to  a  very  late  hour,  and  Scott  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke,  his  friends  succeeded  in 
convincing  him  that  he  had  sung  a  song  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  sung  it  ex- 
tremely well.  How  must  these  gentle- 
men have  chuckled  when  they  rend  Frank 
Osbaldistone's  account  of  his  revels  in 
the  old  hall ! — *  It  has  even  been  reported 
by  malifrners  that  I  sung  a  song  while 
under  this  vinous  influence ;  but  as  I  re- 
member nothing  of  it,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  turn  a  tune  in  all  my  life, 
either  before  or  since.  I  would  willingly 
hope  there  is  no  actual  foundation  for  the 
calumny.** 

Nor  is  it  riff ht,  even  in  the  briefest 
sketch  of  his  life,  to  omit  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  effect  produced  upon 
him.  when  the  vale  of  Perth  for  the 
first  time  burst  upon  his  view,  in  his 
progress  to  Invornahyle. 

*'  *  Childish  wonder,  indeed,*  he  says, 
•  was  an  ingredient  in  my  delight,  for  I 
was  not  above  fifteen  years  old,  and  as 
this  had  been  the  first  excursion  which  I 
was  permitted  to  make  on  a  pony  of  my 
own,  I  also  experienced  the  glow  of  in. 
dependence,  mingled  with  that  degree  of 
anxiety  which  the  roost  conceited  boy 
feels  when  he  is  first  abandoned  to  his 


own  undirected  counsels.  I  recoQeei 
pulling  up  the  reins,  without  meaning  to 
do  so,  and  gazing  on  the  scene  before  mm 
as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it  would  shift,  lik* 
those  in  a  theatre,  before  I  could  dis- 
tinctly observe  its  different  parts,  or  con* 
vince  myself  that  what  I  saw  was  real. 
Since  that  hour,  the  recollection  of  that 
inimitable  landscape  has  possessed  the 
strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and 
retained  its  place  as  a  memorable  thing, 
while  much  that  was  influential  on  my 
own  fortunes  has  fled  from  my  recollec- 
tion.'** 

In  1790  and  1791,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  an  essay  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  northern  nations, 
which  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  class  he 
was  then  attending ;  and  by  various 
papers,  which  were  read  before  •*  the 
Speculative  Society,**  upon  the  origin 
or  the  feudal  system,  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian*s  Poems,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Scandanavian  Mythology,  which 
sufficiently  indicate  the  complexion  of 
his  studies  and  the  tendency  of  hif 
mind.  He  also  took  a  fair  share  in 
the  debates  of  the  society,  where  it 
was  observed,  his  constant  good  tem- 
per softened  the  asperities  of  disputa- 
tion, **  while  his  multifarious  lore,  and  the 
quaint  humour  with  which  he  enlivened 
its  display,  made  him  more  a  favourite 
as  a  speaker  than  some  whose  powers 
of  rhetoric  were  far  above  him."  He 
acted,  for  some  time,  as  secretary  to 
this  society,  and, 

«*  Lord  Jeffrey  remembers  being  struck, 
the  first  night  he  spent  at  the  SpecuUttve, 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  secret 
tary,  who  sat  gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  in  a  huge' woollen  night-cap;  and 
when  the  president  took  the  chair,  pleaded 
a  bad  toothache  as  his  apology  for  coning 
into  that  worshipful  assembly  in  suck  « 
'portentous  machine.*  He  read  that 
night  an  essay  on  ballads,  which  so  mock 
interested  the  new  member,  that  he  r«- 

3uested  to  be  introduced  to  him.  Mr. 
effrey  called  on  him  i^ext  evening,  and 
found  him  *  in  a  small  din,  on  the  sunk 
floor  of  his  father*s  house,  in  George^ 
Square,  surrounded  with  dbgy  bo<Sca,* 
from  which  they  adjourned  to  a  tavern, 
and  supped  together.  Such  was  Ihs 
commencement  of  an  acquaintance,  whidi 
by  degrtes  ripened  into  friendship,  bs- 
tweeo  the  two  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  whom  Edinburgh  produced  in 
their  time.  I  may  add  here  the  dewrip- 
tion  of  that  early  tUn,  with  which  J  am 
favoured  by  a  lady  of  the  Scott*t  fiunily. 
•  Walter  had  soon  begun  to  colleet  ool- 
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•f^tlM-waj  tUngB  of  all  torta.  He  had 
more  books  than  shelves;  a  small  painted 
cabinet,  with  Scotch  and  Roman  coins  in 
k,  and  ao  forth.  A  claymore  and  Loch- 
aber  axe,  given  him  by  old  Inveroahyle, 
Bonnted  guard  on  a  little  print  of  Prince 
Charlie;  and  Srougkton's  Saucer  was 
hooked  up  against  the  wall  below  it.' 
Such  was  the  germ  of  the  roagniticent 
Ubrary  and  museum  of  Abbotsford ;  and 
•Dch  were  the  <tiew  realms*  in  which  he, 
on  taking  poseession,  had  arranged  his 
little  paraphamalia  about  him  <with  all 
the  feelings  of  novelty  and  liberty/ 
Since  those  days  the  habiU  of  life  in 
Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere,  have  undergone 
many  changes;  aod  the  *  convenient  par- 
lour,*  in  which  Scott  first  showed  Jefirey 
hb  collections  of  minstrelsy,  is  now,  in 
all  probability,  thought  hardly  good 
•noogh  for  a  menial's  sleeping-room." 

When  Scott  entered  upon  his  pro- 
feasion,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
prufessional  success,  but  by  no  means 
willing  to  relinquish  the  pursuits  which 
had  always  constituted  his  chief  amuse- 
ment It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful 
that  he  should  continue  stationary  as 
an  advocate,  while  he  was  indulging 
the  habitudes  and  treasuring  the  lore, 
bj  which,  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  he 
was  afterwards  to  be  so  distinguished. 
It  was  while  attending  the  Michaelmas 
bead  court,  at  Jedburgh,  that  the  first 
excursion  was  planned,  which  led,  in 
iU  results,  to  the  publication  of  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  ScoUish  border. 
Scott  had  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the 
wild  and  inaccessible  district  of  Lid- 
desdale,  and  was  introduced  by  bis 
fiiend,  Mr.  Charles  Kerr  of  Abbotrule, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Shortreed,  that  gentle* 
man's  near  relation,  who  was  well  cal- 
culated to  aid  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  object 

"  Mr.  Shortreed  had  many  connexions 
io  Liddesdale,  and  knew  its  passes  well, 
and  he  was  pointed  out  as  the  very 
guide  the  young  advocate  wanted.  They 
started  accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two  after, 
wards,  from  Abbotrule;  and  the  laird 
meant  to  have  been  of  the  party ;  but  'it 
was  well  for  him,'  said  Shortreed,  •  that 
he  changed  his  mind — for  he  could  never 
have  done  as  we  did.' 

"During  seven  successive  years  Scott 
made  a  roirf,  as  he  called  it,  into  Liddes- 
dale, with  Mr.  Shortreed  for  his  guide  ; 


exploring  every  rivulet  to  its  soorce,  and 
every  rumed  peel  from  foundation  to  bat- 
tlement At  this  time  no  wheeled  car- 
riage had  ever  been  seen  in  the  district— 
the  first,  indeed,  that  ever  appeared  theitt 
was  a  gig,  driven  by  Scott  himself  for  a 
part  of  his  way,  when  on  the  last  of  these 
seven  excursions.  There  was  no  inn  nor 
public-house  of  any  kind  in  the  whole 
valley;  the  travellers  passed  from  tfas 
shepherd's  hut  to  the  minister's  manse» 
and  again  from  the  cheerful  hospitality  of 
the  manse  to  the  rough  and  jolly  wel- 
come of  the  homestead ;  gathering, 
wherever  thev  went,  songs  and  tunea^ 
and  occasionally  more  tangible  relics  of 
antiquity — even  such  <a  rowth  of  auld 
nicknackets'  as  Bums  ascribes  to  Captain 
Grose.  To  these  rambles  Scott  owed 
much  of  the  materials  of  his  <  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border  ;*  and  not  less  of 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  living 
manners  of  these  unsophisticated  regions, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  his  prose  works. 
But  how  soon  he  had  any  definite  object 
before  him  in  his  researches,  seems  very 
doubtful.  <  He  was  makin*  himsdl  a'  the 
time,'  said  Mr.  Shortreed ;  <  but  he  didoa 
ken  maybe  what  he  was  about  till  years 
had  passed:  At  first  he  thought  o'  little^ 
I  dare  say,  but  the  queemess  and  the 
fun.'" 

We  roust  refer  to  the  volume  before 
us  for  the  detailed  accounts  of  the 
various  excursions  in  which  this  re- 
markable man  familiarised  himself  with 
the  features  of  Highland  scenery,  and 
the  pecidiarities  of  Highland  character, 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  good 
use.  The  account  of  them  which 
Mr.  Lockhart  presents  to  us  is 
equally  interesting  and  delightful ;  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
samples  alone  as  may  serve  to  give  an 
outline  of  those  pursuits  and  studies  to 
which  he  addicted  himself,  and  which 
exercised  so  important  an  influence 
over  his  mind.  His  appetite  for  the  . 
romantic  and  the  marvellous  was  per- 
petually craving  food ;  and  he  indulged 
It  not  only  by  the  Highland  excursions, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  but 
by  the  study  of  German  literature, 
which  was  just  then  coming  into  vogue, 
and  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  fur  his  first  poetical  inspira- 
tion.* 


•This  w^his  translation  of  Burgher's  Lenore,  respecting  which  Mr.  Lockhart 
thas  observes  J — 

«hmust  Ithink,  have  been,  while  he  was  indulging  his  waoaioarf  vein,  during 
As  artomn  of  1794,  that  Miss  Aikin  (afterwards  Mrs.  Barbaufd)  paid  her  visit  tS 
MmbDfgh,  and  entertained  a  party  at  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's,  by  reading  Mr.  William 
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Nor  was  he  without  a  friend  by 
>irhose  sound  judgment  and  excellent 
taste  the  studies  of  the  young  aspirant 
for  literary  distinction  were  directed. 

*'  William  Erakine  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman  ia  Perthshire,  of 
a  good  family,  but  far  from  wealthy.  He 
had  received  his  early  education  at  Glas- 
gow, where,  while  attending  the  college 
lectures,  he  was  boarded  under  the  roof 
of  Andrew  Macdonald,  the  author  of 
Vimonda,  who  then  officiated  as  minister 
to  a  small  congregation  of  Episcopalian 
nonconformists.  From  this  unfortunate 
but  very  ingenious  man,  Erskine  had  de- 
rived, in  boyhood,  a  strong  passion  for  old 
English  literature,  more  especially  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists;  which,  however, 
he  combined  with  a  far  livelier  relish  for 
the  classics  of  antiquity  than  either  Scott 
or  his  master  ever  possessed.  From  the 
beginning,  accordingly,  Scott  had  in 
Erskine  a  monitor  who — entering  roost 

warmly  into  his  taste  for  national  lore 

the  life  of  the  past — and  the  bold  and 
picturesque  style  of  the  original  English 
school — was  constantly  urging  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  combining 
with  its  varied  and  masculine  breadth  of 
delineation  such  attention  to  the  minor 
graces  of  arrangement    and  diction  as 


might   conciliate    the   fastidiousness    of 
modern  taste.     Deferring  what   I  may 
have  to  say  as  to  Erskine*s  general  cha- 
racter and  manners,  until  I  shall  have 
approached  the  period  when  I  myself  had 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  his  acquaintance, 
I  introduce  the  general  bearing  of  his 
literary  opinions   thus  early,   because   I 
conceive  there  is  no  doubt  that  hb  com- 
panionship was,  even  in  those  days,  highly 
serviceable  to  Scott  as  a  student  of  the 
German  drama  and  romance.     Directed, 
as  he  mainly  was  in  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  bis  literary  ambition,  by  the 
example  of  their  great  founders,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  run  at  first  no  trivial  hazard 
of  adopting  the  extravagancies,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  which  he  found 
blended  in  their  works  with  such  a  capti- 
vating display  of  genius,  and  genius  em- 
ployed on  subjects  so  much  in  unison  with 
the  deepest  of  his  own  juvenile  predilec- 
tions. His  friendly  critic  was  just  as  well 
as  delicate ;  and  unmerciful  severity  as  to 
the  mingled  absurdities  and  vulgarities  of 
German  detail  commanded  deliberate  at- 
tention from  one,  who  admired  not  less 
enthusiastically  than  himself  the  genuine 
sublimity  and  pathos  of  his  new  favou- 
rites.   1  could,  1  believe,  name  one  other 
at  least  among  ScotVs  fellow-students  of 
the  same  time,  whose  influence  was  corn- 


Taylor's  then  unpublished  version  of  Biliger's  Lenore.  In  the  Essay  on  Imi- 
tation  of  Popular  Poetry,  the  reader  has  a  full  account  of  the  interest  with  which 
Scott  heard,  some  weeks  afterwards*  a  friend's  imperfect  recollections  of  this  perform- 
anoe;  the  anxiety  with  which  he  sought  after  a  copy  of  the  original  German;  the 
delight  with  which  he  at  length  perused  it;  and  how,  having  just  been  reading  the 
specimens  of  ballad  poetry  introduced  into  Lewis's  romance  of  The  Monk,  he  called 
to  mind  the  early  facility  of  versification  which  had  lain  so  long  in  abeyance,  and  ven- 
tured to  promise  his  friend  a  rhymed  translation  of  «  Lenore'  from  his  own  pen.  The 
friend  in  question  was  Miss  Cranstoun,  afterwards  Countess  of  Purgstall,  the 
sister  of  his  friend  George  Cranstoun,  now  Lord  Corehouse.  He  began  the  task, 
he  tells  us,  after  supper,  and  did  not  retire  to  bed  until  he  had  finished  it,  having  by 
that  time  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  excitement  which  set  sleep  at  defiance. 

Next  morning,  before  breakfast,  he  carried  his  MS.  to  Miss  Cranstoun,  who  was 
not  only  delighted  but  astonished  at  it ;  for  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  her's  to  a  mutual 
friend  in  the  country,  in  which  she  says — *  Upon  my  word,  Walter  Scott  is  going  to 
turn  out  a  poet— something  of  a  cross  I  think  between  Burns  and  Gray.'  The  same 
day  he  read  it  also  to  his  friend  Sir  Alexander  Wood,  who  retains  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  high  strain  of  enthusiasm  into  which  he  had  been  exalted  by  dwelling  on  the 
wild  unearthly  imagery  of  the  German  bard.  *  He  read  it  over  to  me,'  says  Sir 
Alexander,  *  in  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tone,  and  after  we  had  said  a  few  words  about 
lU  merits,  continued  to  look  at  the  fire  silent  and  musing  for  some  minutes,  until  he 
at  length  burst  out  with  *  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  get  a  skull  and  two  cross-bonea.' 
Wood  said  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  John  Bell,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon,  he  had  no  doubt  this  wish  might  be  easily  gratified.  They  went 
thither  accordingly  on  the  Instant;— Mr.  BeU  (who  was  a  great  humorist)  smUed 
on  hearing  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  pointing  to  a  closet,  at  the  comer  of  his 
library,  bade  Walter  enter  and  choose.  From  a  well-furnished  musedro  of  mortality, 
he  selected  forthwith  what  seemed  to  him  the  handsomest  skull  and  pair  of  cross- 
bones  it  contained,  and  wrapping  them  in  his  handkerchief,  carried  the  formidable 
bundle  home  to  George's  Square.  The  trophies  wer«  immediately  mounted  on  the 
top  of  his  little  bookcase ;  and  when  Wood  visited  him,  after  many  yeara  of  absence 
from  this  country,  he  found  them  in  possession  of  a  similar  position  in  his  dressinr- 
room  at  Abbotsford."  ^  r 
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btned  in  thit  matter  with  Erakine's ;  but 
hit  was  that  which  continued  to  be  ex- 
erted the  longest,  and  always  in  the  same 
direction.  That  it  was  not  accompanied 
with  entire  success,  the  readers  of  the 
Doom  of  Devorgoil,  to  say  nothing  of 
minor  blemishes  in  far  better  works,  must 
acknowledge.** 

His  first  literary  irenture  was  in 
1796,  when  be  was  prevailed  on,  as  he 
playfully  expresses  it,  ••  by  the  request 
of  friends,  to  indulge  his  own  vanity 
by  publishing  the  translation  of  Le- 
nore,  with  that  of  the  Wild  Huntsman, 
in  a  thin  quarto."  There  were  some 
distinguished  individuals  by  whom  his 
volume  was  favourably  regarded,  and 
he  was  fp^tified  by  a  kindly  notice  of 
it  from  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  which  must  have  given 
htm  much  pleasure.  But,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  literary  speculation,  it  was 
a  failure. 

"fMy  adventure,*  he  says,  <  where  so 
many  pushed  off  to  sea,  proved  a  dead 
loss,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edition  was 
condemned  to  the  service  of  the  trunk- 
maker.  This  failure  did  not  operate  in 
any  unpleasant  degree  either  on  my  feel- 
ings Of  spirits.  I  was  coldly  received  by 
strangers,  but  my  reputation  began  rather 
to  increase  among  my  own  friends,  and 
on  the  whole  I  was  more  bent  to  show 
the  world  that  it  had  neglected  some- 
thing worth  notice,  than  to  be  affronted 
by  it*  indiffierence;  or  rather,  to  speak 
candidly,  1  found  pleasure  in  the  literary 
labours  in  which  I  had  almost  by  accident 
become  engaged,  and  laboured  less  in  the 
hope  of  pleasing  others,  though  certainly 
without  despair  of  doing  so,  than  in 
ponnit  of  a  now  and  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  myself.* " 

In  1797,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Carpenter,  (or  Charpentier,)  a  lady 
whom  be  met  with  at  the  Lakes  of 
Cumberland,  and  who  in  France  would 
be  called  of  English,  as  in  England 
she  was  called  of  French  extraction  ; 
being  the  daughter  of  one  who  was 
descended  from  an  English  settler,  and 
held  an  office  under  government  at 
Lyons.  This  lady  and  her  brother 
were  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  upon  the  death  of  their 
father,  which  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  Madame  Charpen- 
tier, with  her  children,  made  their 
escape  to  England,  where  they  found 
a  warm  friend  and  protector  in  the  late 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  Upon  the 
mother's  death,  this  excellent  noble- 
man became  sole  guardian  to  her  chil- 


dren, and  by  his  interest  the  brother, 
Charles  Charpentier,  received  un  ap- 
pointment in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  which,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  he  had  risen  to  the 
lucrative  situation  of  commercial  resi- 
dent at  Salem.  He  was  able  to  allow 
his  sister,  before  her  marriage,  j£500  a 
year,  and  afterwards,  ^200  a  year, 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  young  poet,  was  a 
comfortable  addition  to  his  fortune. 

The  most  important  incident  con- 
nected with  his  translations  from  Bur- 
gher, was  an  introduction  which  they 
procured  him  to  Monk  Lewis,  as  he 
was  called,  from  the  novel,  which  had 
at  that  time  been  recently  published, 
and  was  producing  for  that  eccentric 
writer  an  ephemeral  reputation.  He 
was  busy  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
"tales  of  wonder,"  and  it  having  been 
made  known  to  him,  by  Erskine,  that 
Scott  had  by  him  some  unpublished 
German  translations  which  would  suit 
his  purpose  very  well,  the  specimen  of 
the  young  poet's  powers  which  he  had 
already  seen,  macle  him  very  solicitous 
to  obtain  possession  of  them.  Scott  was 
gratified  and  flattered  by  this  solicitude, 
and  told  Allan  Cunningham,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  "  that  he  thought  he 
had  never  felt  such  elevation,  as  when 
the  "  Monk"  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him  for  the  first  time  at  his  hotel.'*  A 
version  of  Goethe's  tragedy,  "  Goetz 
von  Berlickingen,"  was  the  result  of 
this  connection,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  containing  the  incidents 
which  suggested  to  the  future  poet  and 
novelist,  both  the  death  scene  in  Mar- 
mion,  and  the  battle  and  the  storm  in 
Ivanhoe. 

In  the  December  of  1799,  he  be- 
came SheriiF-deputc  of  Selkirkshire, 
which  secured  to  him  a  salary  of  £300 
a  year;  an  addition  to  his  resources 
which  the  prospect  of  an  increasing 
family  must  have  rendered  not  a  little 
pleasing. 

«  During  the  years  1800  and  1601,  the 
Minstrelsy  formed  its  editor's  chief  occu- 
pation— a  labour  of  love  truly,  if  ever 
such  there  was ;  but  neither  this  nor  his 
sheriffship  interfered  with  his  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  bar,  the  abandonment  of 
which  was  all  this  while  as  far  as  it  ever 
had  been  from  his  imagination,  or  that 
of  any  of  his  friends.  He  continued  to 
have  his  summer  head-quariers  at  Lass- 
wade  ;  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stoddart, 
who  visited  him  there  in  the  course  of  his 
Scottish  tour,  dwells  on  *  the  simple  unos- 
tentatious elegance  of  the  cottage,  andr 
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the  domestic  picture  which  he  there  con- 
templated— a  man  of  native  kindness  and 
cultivated  talent,  passing  the  intervals  of 
a  learned  profession  amidst  scenes  highly 
favourable  to  his  poetic  inspirations,  not 
in  churlish  and  rustic  solitude,  but  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  the  most  precious  sym- 
pathies as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
friend.*  His  means  of  hospitality  were 
now  much  enlarged,  and  the  cottage,  on 
a  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  least,  was  sel- 
dom without  visitors. 

«  Among  other  indications  of  greater 
ease  in  his  circumstances,  which  I  find  in 
his  letter-book,  be  writes  to  Heber,  after 
his  return  to  London  in  May,  1800,  to 
request  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  Mrs* 
Scott,  who  had  'set  her  heart  on  a 
phaeton,  at  once  strong,  and  low,  and 
handsome,  and  not  to  cost  more  than 
thirty  guineas;'  which  combination  of 
advantages  Ueber  seems  to  have  found 
by  no  means  of  easy  attainment.  The 
phaeton  was,  however,  discovered;  and 
Its  springs  roust  soon  have  been  put  to  a 
sufficient  trial,  for  this  was  <  the  first 
wheeled  carriage  that  ever  penetrated 
into  Liddesdale* — ^namely,  in  August, 
1800.  The  friendship  of  the  Bucdeuch 
family  now  placed  better  means  of  re- 
March  at  his  disposal,  as  Lord  Dalkeith 
had  taken  special  care  that  there  should 
be  a  band  of  pioneers  in  waiting  for  his 
orders  when  he  reached  Hermitage.** 

His  new  office  rendered  it  necessarr 
for  him  to  be  frequently  in  Ettrick 
Forest,  and  here  it  was  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  James  Hogg. 
We  would,  willingly,  if  time  permitted, 
stop  to  offer  our  tribute  of  admiration 
to  one  in  whom  genius,  both  rich  and 
rare,  was  found  in  so  uncommon  a  de- 
gree, and  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
many  and  even  offensive  oddities, 
Scott  always  continued  to  regard  with 
interest  and  even  with  affection.  **  As 
yet,**  Mr.  Lockhart  observes,  **  his  na- 
turally kind  and  simple  character  had 
not  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  dan- 
gerous flatteries  of  the  world ;  his 
heart  was  pure — his  enthusiasm  buoy- 


ant as  that  of  a  happy  child ;  and  well 
as  Scott  knew  that  reflection,  sagacity, 
wit  and  wisdom  were  scattered  abun- 
dantly among  the  humblest  rangers  of 
these  pastoral  solitudes,  there  was  here 
a  depth  and  a  brightness  that  filled 
him  with  wonder,  combined  with  a 
quaintness  of  humour  and  a  thousand 
little  touches  of  absurdity,  which  af- 
forded him  more  entertainment,  as  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,  than  the 
best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a 
roar." 

He  also,  about  this  time,  formed 
h'ls  acquaintance  with  Leyden*  and 
Ritson,  both  prodigies  in  antiquarian 
research,  and  whose  assistance  was 
most  valuable  to  him  in  the  work  upon 
which  he  was  now  engaged,  "The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border." 

Of  the  reception  of  this,  his  fiiat 
important  adventure  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Lockhart  thus  writes  : — 

«  He  certainly  had  every  reason  to  be 
•satisfied  as  to  the  impression  which  the 
Minstrelsy  made  on  the  minds  of  those  en- 
titled to  think  for  themselves  upon  such 
a  subject  The  andent  ballads  m  kb 
collection,  whkh  had  never  been  printed 
at  all  before,  were  in  number  for^-tkree; 
and  of  the  others — most  of  which  were 
in  fact  all  but  new  to  the  modem  reed« 
— it  is  little  to  say  that  his  editkms  wars 
superior  in  all  respects  to  thoee  that  had 

I»receded  them.  He  had,  I  firmly  be* 
teve,  faiterpolated  hardly  a  line  or  even 
an  epithet  of  his  own;  but  his  diligent 
seal  had  put  him  in  possession  of  a  variety 
of  copies  in  different  stages  of  pieseise- 
tion;  and  to  the  task  of  selecting  e 
standard  text  among  such  a  diveitt^  of 
materials,  he  brought  a  knovriedge  of  old 
manners  and  phraseology,  and  a  manly 
simplicity  of  taste,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  united  in  the  person  of  e 
poetical  antiquarian.  From  among  e 
hundred  corruptions  he  seised,  with  in- 
stinctive tact,  the  primitive  diction  and 
imagery;  and  produced  strains  in  which 
the    unbroken    energy    of  half-dvilised 


*  •*  Few  who  read  these  pages  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  leading  fiicts  in  the  his- 
tory of  John  Leyden. — Few  can  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  extraordinary  mao, 
bom  in  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  of  Roxburghshire,  and  of 
course  almost  entirely  self-educated,  had,  before  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  con- 
founded the  doctors  of  Edinburgh  by  the  portentous  mass  of  his  acquisitions  in  almost 
every  department  of  learning.  He  had  set  the  extremest  penury  at  utter  defiance,  or 
rather  he  had  never  been  conscious  that  it  could  operate  as  a  bar ;  for  bread  and  water, 
and  access  to  books  and  lectures,  comprised  all  within  the  bound  of  his  wishes ;  and 
thus  he  toiled  and  battled  at  the  gates  of  science  and  after  science,  until  his  uncon- 
querable perseverance  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  yet,  with  this  monastic  abste- 
miousness and  iron  hardness  of  will,  perplexing  those  about  him  by  manners  and  habits 
in  which  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  moss-trooper  or  the  w^oolman  of  fonncr 
days  most  prevailed,  he  was  at  heart  a  poet."  ,^1,3^  by  GoOglc 
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wgm,  thdr  stern  and  deep  pamoni,  their 
dariog  adTenturet  and  cruel  tragediea» 
and  eTen  their  rude  wild  humour,  are 
reflected  with  almost  the  brightnew  of  a 
Homeric  mirror,  interrupted  by  hardly  a 
blot  of  what  desenres  to  be  odled  tuI- 
garity,  and  totally  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  artificial  sentimentalism.  As  a 
picture  of  manners,  the  Scottish  Min- 
strelsy Is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
any  similar  body  of  poetry  preserved  in 
any  other  country ;  and  it  unquestionably 
owes  it!  superiority  in  this  respect  over 
Percy's  Reliques,  to  the  Editor's  consci- 
entious fidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
prevented  the  introduction  of  any  thing 
new— to  his  pore  taste,  on  the  other,  in 
the  balance  of  discordant  recitations.  His 
introductory  essays  and  notes  teemed 
with  curious  knowledge,  not  hastily 
grasped  for  the  occasion,  but  gradually 
gleaned  and  sifted  by  the  patient  labour 
of  yean,  and  presented  with  an  easy,  un- 
affected propriety  and  elegance  of  ar- 
nngement  and  expression,  which  it  may 
be  doubted  if  he  ever  materially  surpassed 


in  the  happiest  of  hia  imaginative  narra- 
tions. I  well  remember,  when  Waverley 
was  a  new  book,  and  all  the  world  were 
puzzling  themselves  about  ite  autbonhip, 
to  have  heard  the  Poet  of  <  the  Isle  of 
Palms'  exclaim  impatiently :  ■  I  wonder 
what  all  these  people  are  perplexing 
themselves  with :  nave  they  forgotten  the 
nroge  of  the  Minstrelsy  ?'  Even  had  the 
Editor  inserted  none  of  his  own  verse, 
the  work  would  have  coutoined  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  found  a  last- 
ing and  graceful  reputetion." 

But  this  might  be  considered  as  no 
more  than  a  note  of  preparation  for 
what  was  about  to  make  ite  appearance, 
as  *<tbe  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel** 
had  been  for  some  time  in  fireparation, 
and  the  young  poet's  original  powers 
were  about  to  be  put  to  the  test  by 
which  his  position  in  the  literary  world 
was  to  be  determined.  But  we  must, 
at  present,  conclude,  as  we  have  ex- 
ceeded OUT  iimiu  for  the  present  num- 
ber. 
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I  PSBL  that  I  ought  to  offer  manj 
apologies  to  my  readers,  for  the  long 
interval  in  my  narrative.  Months  have 
elapsed  since  I  laid  down  my  pen  in 
the  story  I  had  attempted  to  indite. 
Perhaps,  reader,  the  scenes  of  my  stoij 
have  passed  from  your  memory,  and  it  is 
so  long  since  we  have  met  that  you  have 
forgotten  me  and  my  chapters  together 
— it  is  no  more  than  I  deserve — it  is 
no  less  than  I  expect.  Friends  are  not 
often  remembered  when  out  of  sight 
I  have  met  with  few  friendships  that 
could  stand  the  test  of  absence.  The 
days  of  "auld  lang  syne**  may  bring  a 
tear  to  many  a  sentimental  eye ;  yet 
few  of  the  sentimentalists  would  retul/ 
welcome  a  visitor  from  those  days. 
The  memory  of  departed  friends  is 
sad,  yet  sweet  to  cherish  in  the  heart ; 
but  few  who  cherish  it  would  give  a 
cordial  welcome  to  their  ghoste.  It  is 
something  the  same  with  absent  friends 
-^t  is  a  cheap  tribute  to  friendship  to 
sigh  now  and  then  for  their  absence,  but 
the  sigh  may  be  heaved  by  a  bosom 
that  would  not  beat  glad  at  their  re- 
ium. 

Bat  enough  of  these  reflections— 
reflectioDS  which  many  persons  will 
call  ill-natored  ;  I  must  return  to  my 


narrative,  where  it  was  broken  off.  We 
left  poor  Arthur  on  a  bed  of  sicluiess. 
Reader,  you  do  not— I  know  you  do 
not  yet  rorget  the  story  of  his  tempta^ 
Uon,  his  misery,  and  his  fall.  You  do 
not  forget  how  the  old  man  came  to 
upbraid  his  apostate  son — ^how  his  gray 
hairs  trembled  in  the  struggle  between 
the  sternness  of  dutv  and  the  yearn- 
ings of  his  heart — and  how  he  wept  the 
tears  of  reconciliation  on  his  bosom— 
and  how  he  bent  his  head  to  watch  by 
the  pillow  of  his  sickness — and  how 
the  letter  of  that  old  man  summoned 
the  mother  to  the  bedside  of  her  only 
boy.  Here  I  must  take  up  my  story ; 
I  must  endeavour  to  hurry  over  the 
few  scenes  that  remain. 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  *  « 
The    hoar   frost    of  a    November 

morning  hung  chill  and  misty  on  the 
breath  of  the  dawn.  I  had  relieved 
Mr.  Crawford  in  watching  by  Arthur's 
bedside  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  and  just  as  the  grey  twilight 
threw  its  indistinct  colouring  on  the 
atmosphere,  I  left  my  weary  post  in 
the  chamber  of  sickness.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  my  feverish  brain  and  sleepless 
eyelids  to  be  visited  by  the  keen  and 
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froiity  air.  I  stood  for  an  instant  in 
the  doorway — strange  thoughts  came 
over  my  mind  of  him  whom  I  had 
left ;  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and 
mused  for  some  minutes  on  his  hard 
lot ;  I  thought  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the 
snare  in  which  Satan  had  involved  him 
was  woven  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  I  was  started  from  my 
musing  by  a  step  on  the  flags  beside 
me,  and  a  harsh  voice,  that  grated  on 
my  ear,  with  an  unpleasant,  and  yet, 
not  an  unknown  sound.  It  was  that 
of  Tom  Cooper  :  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  females.  I  had  no  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  ascertaining  that  these  were 
Arthurs  mother  and  sister.  Mr. 
Cooper  did  not  recognise  me.  I  had 
no  desire,  just  then,  to  recognise  him  ; 
the  party  passed  quickly  up  stairs,  and 
I  sought  my  own  apartment 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  sound 
of  his  voice  grated  very  discordantly 
on  my  car.  My  dislike  to  him  had  at- 
tached to  it  the  fancy  of  a  harshness, 
which  superstition,  in  spite  of  myself, 
interpreted  as  an  evil  omen.  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  I 
had  heard  in  that  sound  an  omen  of 
poor  Arthur's  death.  I  felt  a  weight 
about  my  heart  as  if  something  pressed 
it  down.  I  hurried  to  my  own  apart- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  dismal  sensations  that  were  closing 
round  my  soul.  I  could  not ;  the 
sound  of  that  voice  was  ringing  in  my 
cars,  like  the  death-knell  of  Arthur 
Crawford, 

Early  in  the  day  I  returned  to  Ar- 
thur's rooms ;  the  door  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Cooper ;  a  slight  blush  passed 
over  his  clear,  ruddy  complexion,  us  he 
coldly  and  superciliously  recognised 
me.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I 
could  not  be  admitted  to  Arthur's 
room  ;  there  was  something  bitterly 
repulsive  in  the  tone  in  which  he  told 
me  that  his  physician  had  given  orders 
that  no  stranger  should  see  him.  It 
was  designed  to  convey  to  me  that 
henceforth  I  must  regard  myself  as  a 
stranger  there. 

Mr.  Crawford,  I  was  informed,  had 
ffone  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
lodgings  in  the  town.  It  seemed  that 
Arthur  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
care.  My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  turned, 
and  went  down  the  stairs. 

I  knew  not  exactly  what  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind — I  felt  nervous  and 
agitated.  In  reply  to  all  my  enquiries 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  1  could 
only  learn  that  the  patient  was  worse. 


In  vain  I  begged  to  be  admitted 
to  his  bedside.  I  even  watched  Mr. 
Crawford  as  he  crossed  the  courts  to 
Arthur's  rooms,  and  entreated  it  of  him 
as  a  favour  that  I  might  be  permitted 
once  more  to  see  my  friend.  He 
seemed  embarrassed — he  hesitated,  and 
with  a  hasty  and  faltering  answer,  **  No 
O'Brien,  it  is  better  not**  he  rushed 
from  me,  as  if  unwilling  to  prolong 
for  an  instant  the  conversation. 

Some  days  had  thus  passed  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  upon  my  part,  which 
I  cannot  easily  describe.  One  eve- 
ning, just  as  I  had  returned  from  the 
Commons  Hall,  and  had  seated  myself 
opposite  to  a  rather  gloomy  fire  in  my 
grate,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Crawford.  He  was  in  extreme 
agitation — he  held  out  his  hand  to  me 
without  speaking — he  grasped  almost 
convulsively  the  hand  I  proffered  in 
return.  •*  O'Brien,"  he  said,  af^er  a 
pause,  <*  O'Brien,  will  you  come  to 
Arthur?  I  have  been  wrong — my 
poor  boy — my  only  boy  ;"  he  uttered 
the  last  words  apparently  unconsciously. 
1  replied  that  it  was  my  most  eamest 
wish  to  see  Crawford ;  and  I  added 
half  bitterly,  **  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  have  not  seen  him  before  this." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  but  he  is  rav- 
ing about  you  ;  come  to  him,  come ; 
Tom  Cooper  did  not  wish  you,  but  he 
is  too  strict — I  will  not  see  my  boy 
raving — God  have  mercy  on  him." 

These  few  words  gave  me  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  last  few  days. 
I  made  no  reply.  With  a  beating 
heart  I  followed  Mr.  Crawford  across 
the  courts. 

It  was  a  wet  and  a  gusty  evening  ; 
the  court  appeared  polished,  from  the 
rain  that  lay  on  it  like  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  its  surface  reflected  back  from  a 
thousand  little  pools  the  dim  light  of 
the  lamps.  We  made  our  way  across 
in  silence  to  the  poor  patient's  abode. 

Mr.  Crawford  opened  the  door  with 
a  latch  key,  and  whispering  me  to  be 
silent  we  entered  the  room.  There 
was  no  one  there  but  an  old  nurseten- 
der,  who  was  dozing  before  the  fire, 
on  which  some  vessel  was  set,  and 
was  boiling  over,  without  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  the  old  hag.  Mr. 
Crawford  took  no  notice  of  her, 
but  passed  on  to  Arthur's  cham- 
ber, dinecting  me  to  remain  until 
his  return.  I  could  hear  the  muttering 
of  the  patient  in  a  low  and  depressed 
voice.  In  a  few  minutes  his  father  re- 
turned :  agony,  hopeless  agony,  seemed 
to  trace  the  wrinkles  deeper  on  his 
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cheek — he  could  not  restrain  his  emo- 
tion ;  a  deep  sob  seemed  almost  to  be 
the  bursting  of  his  heart.  **  He  did 
not  Imow  me !  O  mj  God !  he  is  mad 
through  my  harshness,"  and  a  burst  of 
tears — ay,  of  tears,  that  rolled  in  huge 
drops  down  that  old  man*8  cheeks,  re- 
lieved the  agony  of  his  feelings. 

This  burst  of  passionate  grief  was  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  old  nursetender 
from  her  doze.  It  was  strange  how  in- 
stantaneously she  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  had  been  all  the  while 
awake,  as  if  afraid  of  detection  in  her 
forbidden  slumber;  almost  before  her 
eyes  were  open,  the  seething  vessel 
was  set  to  one  side ;  her  face  was  ad- 
justed into  the  proper  expression  of 
compassion  for  her  patient,  and  a  me- 
chanical sigh  accompanied  the  equally 
mechanical  prayer,  •*  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  the  poor,  dear,  young  gen- 
tleman.'* 

Perceiving  Mr.  Crawford,  she  said, 
"  I'm  glad  you  are  come,  sir ;  he  has 
got  quiet  latterly,  but  he  has  been  rav- 
ing badly,  very  badly,  about  that  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Lord  love  you,  sir,"  she  conti- 
nued, **  I  ask  your  pardon  for  makine  so 
bold,  but  it  is  not  right  to  keep  him 
from  him ;  he'll  never  have  peace  or 
quietness  till  he  sees  him." 

Mr.  Crawford  had  tried  to  stop  her, 
but  she  would  finish  the  sentence. 
**  Well,  Molly,"  he  answered,  some- 
what embarrassed,  **  here  is  Mr. 
O'Brien  come  to  see  him  ;  do  you 
think  he  might  go  into  his  room  ?* 

**  It  is  better,"  said  she,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  ''it's  better  that  he 
should,  or  the  raving  will  be  the  death 
uf  him." 

I  confess  I  thought  the  experiment 
a  hazardous  one,  but  it  was  a  moment, 
the  excitement  of  which  did  not  per- 
mit of  reflection.  Mr.  Crawford  and 
the  nursetender  preceded  me  a  few 
steps ;  I  followed  ;  I  was  just  in  view  of 
the  poor  sufferer's  bed  ;  and  oh !  what 
a  scene  was  there!  A  dim  lamp 
burned  on  a  table,  shedding  a  feeble 
and  almost  unearthly  light  through  the 
apartment.  He  could  not^  endure  to 
be  left  in  the  dark,  and  his^eyes  could 
not  bear  a  stronger  light.  A  few 
phials  standing  on  the  table  added  to 
the  dismal  appearance  of  the  chamber, 
and  then,  on  the  bed,  with  a  cheek  as 
pale  as  the  pillow  on  which  it  was 
pressed,  lay  my  poor  friend ;  the  glazed 
eyes  were  wavering  between  the  ex- 
pression of  lethargic  stupor  and  wild 
delirium ;  a  few  indistinct  syllables 
were  muttered  through  his  teeth,  which 


you  could  hear  grating  against  one 
another  with  a  fearful  though  low  noise, 
and  the  clenched  fist  seemed  to  denote 
the  presence  of  agony,  whether  mental 
or  bodily.  His  &ther  advanced  a  few 
steps — he  paused — I  thought  he  would ' 
have  fallen.  The  sick  man  moved — a 
sudden  strength  seemed  to  pass  with 
a  cold  shudder  through  his  frame — he. 
started  from  his  pillow,  and  stared  at 
his  father  with  meaningless  eyes ;  but 
that  vacant  gaze  soon  changed  into  one 
of  terrible  meaning. 

•*  Ha !"  he  cried,  or  rather  screamed, 
in  a  voice  husky  with  illness,  yet  raised 
to  the  loud  pitch  in  which  delirium 
gives  utterance  to  its  ravings,  ''ha! 
uncle  Arthur,  there,  there — take  out 
these  pikes  from  your  breast — 1  didn't 
do  it — no,  I  did  not  sell  you  to  them — 
no,  take  out  the  pikes — what  do  you 
want — uncle  Arthur — I  did — I  did — I 
did."  He  stopped,  and  with  closed 
teeth  muttered  the  last  words  '*  I  did, 
I  did;*'  until  in  the  terrible  tremor  that 
shook  his  frame,  they  were  lost  in  an 
indistinct  and  confused  stammer. 

*'  Arthur,"  cried  the  agonised  father, 
"  Arthur,  my  son,  dou'tyou  know  me  ?" 
**  Take  the  pikes  out  of  your  breast," 
screamed  again  the  victim  of  delirium; 
"take  them  out — I  did  not  sell  you— 
no,  there  you  are  —  ay,  I  will  be 
DAMNED,"  he  screamed ;  "  away,  uncle 
Arthur,  away — they  will  get  me  time 
enough — I  did  not  sell  you."  Another 
wild  scream,  as  some  still  more  terrible 
apparition  seemed  to  burst  upon  his 
sight,  to  avoid  which  he  covered  up 
his  face  in  the  blanket :  the  struggle 
could  not  last;  and  with  a  few  more 
convulsive  shudders,  and  screams  of 
*'  I  will  be  damned — I  did  not  sell 
you,"  he  sunk  into  a  calm  and  deathlike 
stupor. 

His  father  thought  that  he  was  dead. 
Wildly  he  rushed  towards  him ;  the 
old  nursetender  caught  him,  fearful 
that  any  indiscreet  excitement  might 
bring  on  another  struggle,  which  might 
overpower  life  itself ;  she  advanced  on 
tiptoe,  and  wetting  the  patient's  lips 
with  some  drops  from  one  of  the  phials, 
she  motioned  us  from  the  room. 

"  It  is  his  only  chance,"  she  said,  as 
she  followed  us  outside,  in  a  low  and 
almost  noiseless  whisper,  "  let  him  be 
quiet,  and  he'll  come  to.  The  doctor 
ought  to  be  got  at  once." 

I  offered  my  services  as  a  messenger, 
but  Mr.  Crawford  would  not  tell  me 
the  residence  of  the  physician.     He 
knew  the  house  himself  but  could  noflp 
tell  either  the  street  or  number ;  the^ 
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only  altenative  waf  that  the  poor  old 
man  should  go  himself,  and  I  was  ao- 
cordingiy  left  with  the  old  nurse- 
tender. 

She  looked  once  more  at  her  patient, 
**  He  will  do  yet,**  she  said,  as  she  came 
oat  from  him,  and  setting  a  chair  op- 
posite the  fire  for  me,  she  begged  of 
me  to  be  seated. 

In  a  few  minutes  again  she  visited 
Arthur  ;  when  she  came  out  her  coun- 
tenance was  brightened  by  a  smile  of 
gladness — **  He  is  sleeping,"  sir,  she 
said,  **  the  first  lid  he  has  closed  this 
long  while  in  a  sleep."  She  seemed 
satufied  that  this  was  a  favourable 
symptom,  and  sat  down  contentedly 
by  the  fireside. 

She  was  a  garrulous  old  woman  ;  she 
told  me  that  while  she  had  been  tend- 
ing Arthur,  she  had  seldom  any  one  to 
talk  to,  and  as  the  opportunity  of  a 
listener  was  a  rare  one,  she  seemed  de- 
termined to  improve  it  to  the  utmost. 
I  was  not,  I  confess,  very  averse  to 
listen,  as  she  gave  me  some  informa- 
tion on  points  on  which  I  was  curious^ 
not  from  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  but 
from  an  interest  in  Arthur's  fate ;  nor 
did  it  diminish  my  readiness  to  listen 
to  her,  that  1  found,  in  the  very  outset 
of  her  conversation,  that  she  sympa- 
thised with  me  in  a  cordial  dislike  to 
Mr.  Cooper. 

I  wish  I  had  graphic  power  enough  to 
report  her  conversation ;  but  i  must  con- 
tent myself  with  its  substance.  It  was 
scarcely  information  for  me  to  know 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Cooper  that  I  owed 
my  exclusion  from  Arthurfor  thelast  few 
days.  Arthur,  it  seemed,  had  expressed 
a  strong  wish  to  see  me ;  his  fattier  and 
mother  were  both  anxious  that  it  should 
be  complied  with ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  had 
strongly  opposed  it.  As  well  as  I  could 
gather  from  the  old  woman's  report  of 
conversations  which  she  did  not  clearly 
understand,  he  had  represented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  that  I  was  one  of 
Arthur's  worldly  companions,  whose 
presence  would  only  distract  bis  mind 
from  the  frame  that  was  fitted  to  his 
situation ! !  I  could  easily  infer  that 
Arthur's  request  had  been  refused  by 
Mr.  Cooper  with  great  harshness  ;  in- 
deed, she  told  me  that  Mr.  Cooper's 
treatment  of  him,  when  his  father  was 
not  by,  was  so  harsh,  that  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  interfere.  ••God  for- 
give him,  sir,'  said  she,  '•  if  you  could 
bear  htm  scolding  the  poor  creature — 
it  was  his  cross  speaking  that  first  set 
him  raving." 

1  felt  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  then 


hot  through  my  yeins— "  And  why,'* 
said  I,  ''why  did  vou  not  tell  this  to 
his  father  and  mother?" 

<*  Oh  Lord  I"  said  she,  "it  is  to  de- 
stroy a  poor  woman  you  are  going : 
sure  thev  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  that 
other  fellow  would  tell  them  it  was  all 
for  the  good  of  his  sowl,  (Amen,  she 
ejaculated  devoutly,)  and  that  I  was  a 
wicked  ould  papist,  that  would  say  my 
beads  over  him  (and  here  again  she 
crossed  herself.)  The  Lord  help  yoar 
wit,  sir,  whv  should  i  be  believed 
against  one  that  is  a  gentleman  as  like, 
and  going  to  be  married  to  his  own 
sister." 

I  made  no  reply — this  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  a  continuance  of  the  old 
woman's  communication  ;  she  went  on 
to  tell  me  more.  It  seemed  that  she 
knew  something  of  the  family,  having 
a  daughter  iu  their  service.  She  told 
me  that  it  was  all  settled,  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Alice,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  a  minis- 
ter. ••  Did  you  see,**  she  continued, 
after  a  whilc^  *•  how  the  poor  young 
gentleman  mistook  his  father  ror  his 
uncle,  that's  dead  and  buried  this  many 
a  year ;  he  was  his  bom  image,  as  like 
to  the  master  as  two  peas  ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder  for  him  to  mistake  them. 
His  uncle  was  kilt  in  the  wars ;  the 
Irishmen  killed  him  with  their  pikes, 
and  that's  what  he  was  at  when  he  was 
raving,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him.** 

It  was  singular  that  the  resemblance 
was  really  so  strong  between  the  bro- 
thers. Arthur  had  never  seen  his 
uncle,  and  yet,  iu  his  raving,  he  made 
a  mistake,  which  one  might  almost 
suppose  suggested  by  the  likeness. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Mr.  Crawford,  with  the 
physician.  Dr.  M-^->  was  a  grey- 
neaded  man,  but  it  seemed  from  his 
general  appearance  that  the  whiteness 
of  his  hmrs  was  not  the  result  of  years. 
There  was  an  expression  of  benevo- 
lence about  his  countenance,  that  indi- 
cated a  warm  and  feeling  heart,  and 
the  quick  glance  of  the  eye  denoted 
the  presence  of  a  ready  intellect.  He 
remained  a  long  time  with  his  patient ; 
he  appeared  to  watch  him  with  great 
anxiety,  he  sent  for  medicines,  and 
waited  himself  until  their  return :  at 
last  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 
The  father  followed  him  to  the  door. 

Dr.  M stopped ;  the  other  caught 

his  hand,  and  seemed  almost  afraid  to 
put  a  question  ;  the  benevolent  phji- 
sician  was  agitated.  "  My  dear  sir,* 
he  said,  •*  I  hwte  a  fiivonrable,  a  very 
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&TOBiible  opinion  of  the  case  ;  but  be 
must  be  qmet,  yeiy  quiet,"  and  with 
these  few  words  he  was  gone.  * 

My  readers  will  readily  believe  that 
I  felt  at  once  perplexed  and  agitated 
by  what  had  passed.  I  could  not  be- 
liere  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  poor 
Arthur  to  the  care  of  Tom  Cooper; 
and  yet,  how  was  1  to  interfere — If  a 
stranger,  a  suspected  stranger,  what 
right  had  I  to  interfere  ?  But  then, 
the  old  nurse's  words,  **  it  was  his  cross 
speaking  first  set  him  raving,'*  rung, 
with  a  fearful  echo,  in  my  ears.  Some- 
times I  determined  to  go  and  repre- 
sent the  entire  matter  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  to  entreat  that  his  son  might  not 
be  sacrificed ;  but  would  I  be  believed  ? 
_what  testimony  had  1?  The  old 
nurse  had  manifested  more  discretion 
in  her  silence  than  I — her  evidence 
would  be  set  down  to  malice,  and 
probably  might  entail  her  dismissal  from 
bis  attendance. 

I  thought  at  last  of  a  strange  expe- 
dient— I  determined  to  mention  the 
entire  matter  to  Dr.  M  There 

was  something  about  him  that  gave  me 
encouragement  to  do  so  ;  there  was  a 
frankness  and  a  benevolence  in  his 
manner,  that  seemed  to  assure  me  that 
he  would  not  regard  me  as  an  imper- 
tinent intruder.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  you  could  not  speak  for 
five  minutes  without  being  satisfied  that 
he  had  a  heart. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  sought  an 
interview  with  Dr.  M  at  his  house, 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  particulars ; 
enough  to  say,  I  was  not  disappointed 
in  my  estimate.  I  told  my  storv 
plainly  and  brieflv  I  remember  well 
the  manner  in  which  he  received  my 
communications ;  he  indicated  no  sur- 
prise ;  with  a  sigh  he  took  my  hand, 
and  with  a  quick  and  expressive  **  I'll 
settle  it  for  you,"  he  s^ed  to  me  to 
leave  him. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
On  his  next  visit  he  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  it  was  essential  that  Arthur 
should  be  gratified  by  being  permitted 
to  see  me.  The  good  man  then 
came  to  myself,  to  communicate  to  me 
that  he  had  arranged  the  matter,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gave  me  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  there  had  been  a  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
patient — that  his  mind  had  settled 
down  into  a  gentle  and  placid  fnme-^ 
he  now  felt  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  worst  of  my  friend's  illness 
was  past,  and  that  he  trusted  in 
a  little  time  he   would  be  restored 


to  health.  He  accompanied  thia 
intelligence  with  a  thousand  cautions 
not  to  permit  the  patient  to  excite 
himself  in  any  way. 

I  must  rapidly  pass  over  scenes  which 
I  confess  1  can't  venture  to  describe 
Arthur  rapidly  recovered,  and  in  a 
little  time.  Dr.  M  advised  that  he 

should  leave  College.  His  father  and 
mother  determined  upon  spending  a 
little  time  in  the  immediate  viciuitv  of 
Dublin,  until  Arthur's  strength  might 
be  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  the 
journey  home. 

Reader,  if  I  thus  bear  you  at*  once 
over  the  interval  of  several  weeks,  do 
not  imagine  that  it  is  because  I  could 
find  nothing  in  those  weeks  to  record. 
Twice  have  1  written  down  scenes  that 
might,  perhaps,  give  you,  as  they  gave 
me,  new  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  twice  have  I  committed  the  manu- 
script that  recorded  them  to  the  flames. 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  better  they  should 
not  be  remembered,  and  if  1  cannot 
forget  them,  I  may  not,  at  least,  record 
them.  There  is,  afler  all,  more  harm 
than  profit  in  the  spectacle  of  cold- 
hearted  selfishness,  disguising  its  own 
unfeeling  temper  under  the  sternest 
guise  of  the  solemnities  of  religion. 

My  readers  may,  no  doubt,  nave  in- 
ferred that  my  having  access  to  Arthur 
was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Cooper ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  mani- 
fest his  annovance  in  every  possible 
manner,  even  by  acts  of  personal  rude- 
ness to  myself.  All,  however,  was 
done  under  the  pretence  of  anxiety  for 
Arthur's  health,  and  apprehensions 
that  I  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  with 
him. 

Let  me  pass  over  such  scenes;  I 
wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  them. 
There  is  one  who  may,  perhaps,  cast 
his  eye  over  these  pages,  and  remember 
as  well  as  I  do  what,  perhaps,  like 
myself,  he  would  be  willing  to  forget 

Let  the  reader,  then,  imagine  the 
long  and  tedious  days  of  sickness 
passed,  and  the  poor  sufferer  removed 
from  the  small  chamber  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  illness,  to  a  plea- 
sant cottage  outside  the  smoke  and 
bustle  of  the  town.  There,  with  his 
fond  parents  and  his  sister,  he  had 
gone  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 
My  readers  will  readily  believe  that  I 
was  intimate  with  the  family.  Who 
has  not  felt  that  to  be  present  at  do- 
mestic sorrows,  opens  the  avenue  to  the 
affections  of  a  family.  Poor  Arthur 
seemed  to  cling  to  me  with  an  attach-^ Tp 
roent,  as  if  1  was  his   only  friend.  ^^ 
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The  joy  of  his  parents  at  recovering 
him  almost  from  the  grave,  had  made 
them  forget  their  anger  at  his  crime. 
The  sternness  of  virtue  itself  gave  waj 
before  the  yearnings  of  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  not  even  the  solemn  hypro- 
crisies  of  Mr.  Cooper  could  recall  the 
feelings  of  wrath  at  his  apostacv,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  anguish  of  his  ilU 
ness.  "  No,"  said  his  father,  in  answer 
to  some  remarks  of  his  nephew,  which 
shewed  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  teaches  us  that  there  is 
forgiveness  and  love  for  all  sinners ;  *'no, 
no,  Tom,**  said  the  good  old  man.  •*  his 
God  has  spared  him  to  me ;  He  has 
forgiven  him  and  me,  and  why  should 
not  I  forgive  my  only  son  ?**  And  as  he 
spake,  be  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  in 
the  attitude  of  thanksgiving,  and  tears 
of  gratitude  and  affection  chased  each 
other  down  his  venerable  cheeks. 

The  cottage  to  which  the  Crawfords 
had  retired  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liffey,  in  one  of  those  amphi- 
theatres   which    mark    its    course    a 
few  miles  up  from  the  city.     Which  of 
my  Dublin  readers  has  not  looked  on  one 
or  these,  where  the  river  winds  slowly 
down  in  a  kind  of  glen,  wide  enough 
to  give  passage  to  a  stream  ten  times 
its  size,  and  a  steep  semicircular  bank 
encloses  the  little  valley  on  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  ground  slopes 
gently  up  to  a  distance  broken  by  un- 
even irregularities — and  who  has  ever 
looked  down  one  of  those  amphithe- 
atres on  a  summer  evening,  when  the 
spirit  of  stillness  seemed  to  rest  on 
it,  and  has  forgotten  them.      But    at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  winter  had 
led  them  bare — but  it  could  not  make 
them  look   de^^olate ;  and  in  a  warm 
and  sheltered  nook,  where  the  ivy,  that 
clai^pcd  the  aged  trees,  supplied  the 
place  of  the  foliage  which  the  autumn 
and   the  winter  winds  had  scattered, 
stood  the  cottage  to  which  my  friends 
had  gone.     The   river  rolled  a  little 
way   below,    Jind    down    to   its  edge 
there   was    a    smooth    lawn,    where 
beds     of    flowers    in    summer    orna- 
mented   here    and    there    the    grass. 
Behind    the    house    a  rising   ground 
started  steep  and  almost  perpendicular, 
50  that  the  wild  winds  swept  but  the 
highest  branches  of  the  old  elms ;  and 
from   the  blast  that  came  down  the 
stream  it  was  sheltered  by  a  sudden 
turning  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  trees  that  crowned  their  summit. 
Towards  the  east  you  could  look  down 
upon  the  distant  city,  with  its  bridges 
and  its  spires ;  the  house  fronted  the 


south;  and  far  away  in  the  horizon 
the  Dublin  and  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains ndsed  their  blue  outlines  in  a  soft 
and  SBtherial  tint  This  secluded  spot 
might  have  seemed  the  abode  of  peace 
and  happiness;  and  one  might  have 
fancied  its  tranquillity  as  undisturbed 
by  the  rudeness  of  men's  evil  passions, 
as  it  was  sheltered  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  blustering  winds  of  heaven. 

But  even  there  there  was  one  heart 
that  bore  with  it  the  sting  of  bitter  and 
rankling  remorse.  Poor  Arthur 
was  recovering,  but  to  him  returning 
health  brought  no  gladness ;  the  world 
seemed  a  place  in  which  he  moved 
about  with  a  ban  upon  his  brow,  dis- 
graced and  shunned.  And  even  in 
the  bosom  of  his  reconciled  fieimily,  he 
seemed  but  ill  at  ease.  The  palenes* 
of  his  cheek  was  not  beginning  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  bloom  of  health,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  suppressed  sigh 
struggled  from  his  ashy  hps ;  and  voa 
could  distinctly  trace  on  his  marble- 
like temples  the  wanderings  of  the 
blue  veins. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  the  effect  of  a  secret  self-reproach. 
Arthur  did  not  ofiten  allude  to  tne  sub- 
ject of  his  fall ;  but  sometimes  I  could 
see  him  place  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
as  if  he  felt  some  sudden  pain;  and 
once  I  heard  him  mutter,  **  the  gnaw- 
ing of  the  worm  that  never  dies."  Mr. 
Cooper  took  every  opportunity  of  ag- 
gravating these  feelings  by  fnjudicious, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  pharisaical 
appeals  to  him  on  his  exceeding  wick- 
edness— Alas!  he  was  not  like  Hioa 
whom  he  professed  to  follow — he  tried 
to  <*  break  the  bruised  reed." 

Mr.  Cooper  had  taken  lodgings  in 
Dublin,  and  determined  to  remain  in 
town  as  long  as  the  Crawfords  did; 
he  gave  his  reason  that  he  could  not 
be  separated  from  Alice ;  for  without 
ever  having  consulted  her  feelings  on 
the  subject,  he  constantly  appeared  to 
look  upon  the  poor  girl  as  his  affianced 
bride;  and  this  conduct  he  pursued 
notwithstanding  her  own  very  intelli- 
gible manifestations  of  dislike.  Her 
parents,  however,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked,  never  dreamed  of  questioning 
their  own  perfect  right  to  dispose  of 
the  affections  of  their  children  as  they 
thought  proper;  and  Mrs.  Crawford 
frequently  expressed  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence, that  before  she  died  she 
would  see  her  daughter  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  nephew. 

Time  thus  passed  on,  and  Arthur 
was  not  gaining  strength.     Dr.  M 
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whose  visits  had  never  been  disconti- 
nued, appeared  disappointed.  After 
lome  time  he  made  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  tallcing  of 
retumioff  home,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  decided  opinion  that  Arthur's  state 
of  health  would  require  the  most  care- 
fol  attention,  and  stated  the  necessity 
of  his  continuing  for  the  present  under 
medical  inspection. 

The  day  he  made  this  communica- 
tion I  happened  to  be  at  the  cottage. 
Before  be  left  the  house  he  had  taken 
Mr.  Crawford  alone  into  a  room ;  he 
remained  closeted  with  him  for  several 
minutes.  After  his  departure,  Mr. 
Crawford    continued    alone.       I   was 

anxious  to  learn  from  him  Dr.  M 's 

opinion;  for  I  confess  I  augured  no 
good  from  his  manner.  I  entered  the 
room,  but  the  old  man  took  no  notice 
of  me ;  he  sat  at  the  table — his  face 
was  buried  in  his  hands.  I  could  re- 
mark that  the  veins  of  the  forehead 
were  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  I 
spoke,  but  there  was  no  answer ;  again 
I  spoke  in  a  louder  tone — he  started, 
and  appeared  not  to  recollect  where  he 
was— he  stammered  a  few  broken 
sentences — he  then  recognized  me. 
*•  O'Brien,  he  is  gone — Arthur— I 
know  it — **  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  and  groaned  deeply. 

In  answer  to  my  enquiries  he  re- 
peated to  me  the  substance  of  Dr. 

M ^'s  communication.     I  felt  that 

the  inference  he  had  drawn  from  it  was 
too  true.  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 
"O'Brien,**  he  cried  again,  **he  was 
my  boy — I  loved  him  as  my  own  soul 
—he  shall  not  die — no,  God  has  spared 
him  to  me — he  shall  not  die,**  he  re- 
peated vehemently  and  passionately, 
and  stamped  upon  the  floor. 

We  walked  out  into  the  open  air ; 
it  was  now  spring  time ;  the  yellow  cro- 
coses  were  just  peeping  from  the  flower 
beds  in  the  lawn :  the  father  stooped 
down  and  began  listlessly  to  pluck  the 
opening  blossoms — we  walked  on  in 
•ilence  to  the  river's  edge.  Its  dark 
corrent  swept  down  a  quantity  of  froth. 
1  could  not  help  seeing,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  rolled  on  the  short-lived 
nndolations  of  the  surface,  an  emblem 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  all  earthly 
things.  Some  thoughts  like  these  may 
have  passed  through  the  old  mans 
mbd;  be  gazed  vacantly  on  the  rip- 
ples of  the  stream  as  one  after  another 
swept  from  our  view — and  for  some 
minotei  neither  of  us  spoke. 

He  drew  my  arm  within  his  ; 
**  O'Brien,"  he  said,  as  be  moved  back 


to  the  cottage,  **  this  will  kill  his  mother; 
and  poor  Alice  and  Tom,  it  vrill  be  a 
cloud  upon  their  happiness.** 

I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
his  fears  were  exaggerated ;  by  degrees 
I  persuaded  him  that  they  were.  I 
dicl  not  persuade  myself.  I  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  constant  upbraiding  of  Ar- 
thur. I  did  it  as  delicately  as  possible, 
but  pointed  out  in  strong  terms  the 
danger  that  there  was  in  harassing  the 
mind  of  the  patient  by  dwelling  on 
grief  which  he  felt  so  acutely. 

He  listened  to  me  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking.  I  know  not  whether 
there  might  have  been  any  thing  in 
my  manner  that  conveyed  more  than 
my  words  ;  but  his  large  grey  eye 
rested  on  me  with  a  penetrating 
glance.  I  felt  myself  colour  under  his 
elance.  The  truth  was,  I  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  Cooper  would 
not  much  regret  the  death  of  Arthur 
which  would  leave  him,  as  Alice's 
intended  husband,  sole  heir  to  Mr. 
Crawford's  property.  I  thought  I  had 
conveyed  these  suspicions.  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  so,  and  I  felt  confused. 

I  was  sure  that  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
marked my  confusion ;  but  he  said 
nothing — he  mused  deeply,  and  I 
hoped  my  observations  were  not  with- 
out their  effect. 

Dr.  M ^*s  opinion  was  soon  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Alice, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
entire  family  remaining  for  some  time 
longer  where  they  were.  The  next  few 
days  seemed  to  bring  a  great  improve- 
ment to  Arthur's  health,  and  with  it 
the  hopes  of  his  parents  rose.  It  is 
strange  to  how  slight  a  thread  the 
hopes  of  fond  hearts  will  cling. 

I  was  now  a  visitor  with  Arthur  as 
often  as  my  avocations  would  permit. 
I  felt  some  indescribable  interest  draw 
my  heart  to  his.  The  spirit  of  my 
unhappy  friend  was  us  it  were  under 
the  shadow  of  his  guilt ;  but  there 
was  a  sober  solemnity  about  the 
gloom  of  that  shadow  that  was  more 
to  me  than  the  sunshine  of  gayer 
hearts.  I  had  his  full  and  undi- 
vided confidence  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  pre- 
judice his  parents  against  mc,  I  was 
at  first  tolerated,  and  in  time  regarded 
with  affection  as  Arthur's  only  friend. 

He  had  many  friends  in  College  ; 
many  who  were  his  intimate  compa- 
nions when   I  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  Tp 
but  the  world  hud  now  cu«t  its  dis-  * 
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grace  upon  him,  and  of  coarse  they 
shunned  him.  He  felt  this,  and  spoke 
of  it  with  a  bitter  indignation  that 
showed  him  deeply  the  gall  of  a 
wounded  spirit  had  rankled  in  his 
heart. 

•'O^Brien,**  he  said,  once  to  me, 
*■  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  many 
friends,  at  least  when  I  was  fool 
enough  to  call  those,  who  were  willing 
to  share  my  joyous  hours,  friends ;  and 
where  are  they  now?  They  do  not 
think  of  me — ^they  go  on  as  if  I  had 
never  been — the  place  I  held  is  hardly 
felt  to  be  now  a  blank— this  is  before 
one's  time  to  realize  the  words— "<  the 
place  that  knew  him  shall  know  him 
uo  more." 

There  was  something  even  in  the 
bitterness  of  that  spirit  superior  to 
the  minds  that  every  day  you  meet 
with.  I  wish  that  I  could  remember 
all  that  he  uttered,  with  the  vividness 
of  thought  and  expression  that  he  im- 
parted to  the  feelings  of  one  w^ho  felt 
the  world's  judgment  a  hard  one. 

But  I  must  endeavour  to  hurry  over 
the  scenes  which  I  have  still  to  de- 
scribe— ^a  few  more  will  bring  this 
chapter  to  a  close. 

My  readers  will  recollect  that  Alice 
Crawford  had  been  left  by  a  relative  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  there 
seemed  every  prospect  now  that  she 
would  but  too  soon  be  heiress  to  all 
Mr.  Crawford's  property,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  in  which 
he  had  been  involved,  was  still  quite 
large  enough  to  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  Mr.  Cooper  to  seek  the  hand 
of  Alice  with  increasing  earnestness. 
Over  his  aunt  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
{)lete  ascendency  ;  she  regarded  him 
iis  the  very  impersonadon  of  all  earthly 
goodness ;  the  morose  self-love  of  his 
manner  was  in  her  eyes  but  the  exte- 
rior expression  of  a  piety  too  strict  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  in  this 
wicked  world.  She  was  a  weak  but 
:good-hearted  woman  ;  her  influence 
over  her  husband  was  very  great ;  and 
as  she  had  long  determined  on  the 
match  between  her  nephew  and 
•daughter,  she  never  dreamed  of  its 
being  opposed.  Alice  had  received 
her  cousin's  attentions  with  a  kind  of 
passive  obedience,  and  indeed  they 
were  not  of  a  character  to  draw  out 
any  other  expression  from  their  object. 
They  were  not  marked  by  any  great 
tenderness  or  assiduity ;  and  princi- 
pally consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 


had  a  right  to  some  apedes  of  au- 
thority. 

So  lon^  as  Alice  looked  forward  to 
her  marriage  with  her  cousin  as  an 
event  indefinitely  distant,  she  did  not 
offer  any  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents,  but  the  time  was 
coming  when  she  was  called  on  to  de» 
cide. 

The  cold  blasts  of  March  had  swept 
by,  and  the  genial  showers  of  April 
were  nurturing  the  young  verdure  of 
the  spring.  Arthur's  health  had  latterly 
been  improving,  and  thoi^h  l}t» 
M  still  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
for  years  to  come  his  state  of  delicacy 
would  require  the  greatest  care,  he 
said  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  his 
returninfl^  in  the  course  of  a  month  to 
New-ville.  He  did  not  conceal  from 
his  family  that  his  constitution  had  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  it  might  be 
long  before  he  would  perfectly  recover, 
but  he  seemed  confident,  that  by  care 
for  a  few  years,  his  health  would  be 
re-established,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  much  longer  occasion  for  that 
constant  medical  surveillance  which 
had  been  hitherto  kept  up. 

This  was,  indeed,  glad  news  for  all 
the  little  party  ;  even  Arthur  himself 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  forget  his 
gloom,  and  his  heart  was  joyous  in  the 
anticipation  of  happy  days.  They  all 
talked  of  the  summer  and  the  loiw 
days  among  the  woods  of  New-ville,  and 
one  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
they  were  the  same  party  which  a 
little  while  ago  had  been  so  sad  and 
sorrowful. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  proposed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crawford,  that  his  marriage 
with  Alice  should  take  place  immeS- 
ately  on  the  return  of  the  fiunily  to 
New-ville  ;  and  her  parents  agreed. 
The  first  intimation  the  poor  girl  re- 
ceived of  this  determination,  was  from 
her  mother,  who,  kissing  her  affection- 
ately, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told 
her  that  **  in  a  little  time  she  was  to  be 
made  happy;"  for  the  good  woman 
never  for  one  instant  doubted  that  she 
was  securing  her  daughter's  happiness 
by  this  match.  When  Alice  understood 
the  full  extent  of  her  happiness,  she 
turned  deadly  pale.  She  could  notspcak 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  at  last  she  fell  upon 
her  mother's  bosom,  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  sobs  and  tears. 

Mrs.  Crawford  attributed  this  to  the 
agitation  that  so  youQg  a  creature 
might  naturally  feel  at  l^ing  about  to 
leave  for  ever  the  parents  with  whom 
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her  childhood  bad  been  happy,  and  she 
attempted  to  console  her  with  the  com- 
mon-place reflections  suited  to  such  a 
feeling.  But  Alice  continued  to  sob, 
and  at  last  she  murmured  in  broken 
accents, — *^  Mother,  I  cannot  marry 
cousin  Tom.** 

Her  mother  was  surprised  ;  she  led 
her  to  a  seat,  and  said,  "  Alice,  my 
dear,  you  will  not  disobey  your  parents 
— ^you  are  too  young  to  judge — ^your 
fatner  and  I  have  resolved  on  what  is 
best  for  you,  and  you  will  be  obedient, 
and  God  will  bless  you  ;**  and  imprintiug 
a  kiss  upon  her  daughter's  burning  fore- 
head, with  an  affectionate  '*  God  bless 
you,  my  child,"  she  left  her  to  her  own 
reflections. 

A  thousand  confused  and  bewilder- 
ing thoughts  passed  through  the  poor 
girl's  mind.  She  could  not  love  her 
cousin — she  felt  she  never  could — then 
bow  could  she  without  sin  solemnly  pro- 
mise to  do  so?  She  thought  of  kneeling 
at  her  parents'  feet,  and  explaining  to 
them  her  feelings  ;  but  then  she  remem- 
bered the  stem  severity  of  the  notions 
they  held  of  parental  authority  ;  she  re- 
membered how  often  she  bad  heard  them 
say,  that  parents  bad  a  right  to  dispose 
of'^ their  ebildren's  affections  as  they 
pleased,  and  she  felt  that  to  remon- 
strate with  them  was  but  to  appeal  to 
a  tribunal  where  every  remonstrance 
would  be  regarded  as  stamped  with  the 
crime  of  disobedience. 

On  the  bosom  of  her  brother  she 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings ;  from  him 
she  sought  counsel  in  her  difliculty — ^in 
him  she  found  a  sympathising  friend. 
What  friendship  is  so  hallowed  and  so 
tender  as  that  in  which  the  first  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  awake  ? — what  love 
so  pure  as  that  of  a  brother  and  a 
sister — the  love  with  which  the  holiest 
recollections  of  childhood  and  of  home 
are  intertwined. 

Arthur  felt  for  her — his  heart  bled 
¥dthin  him  as  she  sobbed  on  his  breast 
They  bad  talked  over  all  the  matter, 
after  their  parents  had  retired  to  rest 
They  sat  by  the  window  of  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  cottage.  The  light 
of  the  full  moon  beamed  down  upon 
them  in  its  peaceful  and  its  holy  lustre. 
Long  and  bitterly  did  they  converse 
together.  Arthur  felt  the  hopelessness 
of  an  appeal  to  his  parents— he  feared 
that  the  very  appeal  would  partake,  in 
their  eyes,  of  tne  nature  of  rebellion. 

*  I  never  will  marry  him,"  cried  the 
poor  girU  «*  I  will  die  first" 

"  lou  shall  not  marry  him,"  cried 
Arthur,  "my  own  sister.     No!"  he 


exclaimed  vehemently,  as  he  rose  and 
paced  the  room,  **  No,  the  villain ;  not 
while  this  arm  can  prevent  it." 

There  was  a  vehemence  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  that  alarmed  the  gentle 
and  timid  girl.  She  dreaded  she  knew 
not  what  She  caught  her  brother's 
arm.  She  drew  him  to  a  seat  beside 
her. 

^  No,  no,  Arthur,  do  not  speak  so  ; 
let  there  be  no  quarrelling  on  my 
account  No ;  I  will  tell  Tom  that  I 
can't  be  his.  I  will,  on  my  knees,  tell 
him  so,  and  ask  him  would  he  wish 
that  before  God  I  should  promise 
what  I  cannot  do.  I  will  ask  my  father 
and  mother  in  God's  sight,  would  they 
have  me  to  do  it ;  but  Arthur,  dear, 
promise  me — my  own  brother,  promise 
me  that  you  will  not  interfere.  No ! 
there  is  enough  already  against  you 
with  my  father.  Promise  me,  my  own 
brother,  and  God  will  make  a  way  for 
me  to  escape." 

Arthur  turned  to  her  as  she  spoke ; 
she  had  risen,  and  she  stood  full  in  the 
flood  of  the  moonbeams,  with  her  pale 
face  raised  to  heaven;  full  of  confidence 
and  devotion.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  her  entreaties.  Arthur  gave  the 
promise  she  desired,  and  clasping  her 
to  his  heart  he  said,  **Yes,  dearest 
Alice,  God  will  make  a  way  for  you 
to  escape." 

They  determined,  then,  that  Alice 
should  in  the  morning  acquaint  her 
cousin  on  his  arrival  to  pay  his  daily 
visit,  with  her  utter  and  entire  aversion 
to  the  proposed  match  ;  and  they  cal- 
culated that  after  this  he  could  not 
persevere  in  demanding,  on  any  autho- 
rity, her  hand. 

Somewhat  lightened  in  miud,  they 
rose  to  depart.  Arthur  turned  once 
more  to  the  window,  where  the  moon- 
beams streamed  in,  **  Let  me  once  more 
lookatthis  glorious  scene."  The  window 
was  a  casemented  one,  and  before  she 
had  time  to  stop  him,  Arthur  had 
thrown  it  up  gently,  and  stood  on  the 
outside.  Her  gentle  entreaties  to  him 
to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  night 
air,  were  unavailing. 

"  I  feel  myself  quite  well,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  would  like  to  take  another  look  at 
this  moon." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Alice,  ••  it  is  the 
last  on  which  /  will  ever  g^ze  in 
peace." 

Arthur  felt  the  words  come  heavy 
on  his  heart  He  staggered  against  a 
huge  tree  which  grew  a  few  paces 
from  the  window ;  Alice  leaned  beside 
him.     It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  scenf[^ 
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The  ri?er  rolled  gently  below,  glitter- 
ing like  a  sheet  of  silver — the  bright 
radiance  of  the  moon  was  flung  on 
the  valley,  and  lent  its  soft  tinge  to  the 
white  and  thin  clouds  that  were  scat- 
tered like  wool  upon  the  face  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  night  to  make  one 
think  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  even 
the  troubled  spirits  oi  those  that  gazed 
on  it  felt  its  calm. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  night,**  said 
Arthur,  *'  and  yet,  I  know  not  why,  I 
feel  melancholy  ;**  and  he  looked  down 
along  the  valley  of  the  river,  as  if  soiBe> 
thing  riveted  bU  eyes  to  the  loveliness 
of  tbe  acene. 

As  he  spoke,  a  large  owl  was  dis- 
turbed from  the  ivied  tree,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  leaned.  It  screamed  dismally 
as  it  flew  round  and  round  the  spot 
where  they  stood ;  and  then  with 
it's  dolorous  hooting,  and  almost 
more  dismal  whirring  of  its  wings,  it 
flew  away — its  dim  feathers  glisten- 
ing in  the  moonbeams. 

The  incident  was  a  simple  one  ;  but 
it  had  a  mysterious  effect  on  minds 
attuned  to  iu  impressions.  Arthur  felt 
his  heart  beat  quicker,  aud  Alice  trem- 
bled violently  ;  neither  of  them  spoke ; 
and  returninj^  into  the  cottage,  they 
gently  barred  the  casement,  and  parted 
in  silence  for  the  night. 

Next  day  brought  Mr.  Cooper  to 
the  cottage.  Alice,  pale  as  death  and 
hardly  able  to  speak  from  agitation, 
begged  a  private  interview  with  him. 
She  told  nim  hastily  her  feelings  to- 
wards him  ;  she  entreated  of  him  no 
longer  to  persevere  in  addresses  which 
nothing  but  parental  authority  could 
force  her  for  an  instant  to  endure.  His 
reply  was — ay,  it  was — that  he  loved 
her  better  than  all  the  world — that 
parental  authority  bound  him  too,  for 
that  it  was  the  command  of  his  dying 
mother  that  he  should  marry  her — that 
he  knew  it  was  only  her  brother  that 
had  prejudiced  her  against  him ;  but 
that  he  was  sure  she  knew  enough  to 
be  assured  that  in  honouring  their 
parents,  they  must  both  be  happy,  and 
that  in  time  she  would  find  him  worthy 
pf  her  tenderest  love. 

Poor  Alice  did  not  like  the  plan  of 
promising  to  love  upon  the  strength  of 
the  future  contingency  of  its  fulfilment 
beinff  possible.  But  she  was  soon 
taught  by  the  manner  of  her  suitor,  that 
he  was  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  right  to  be  loved,  which  her  father's 
choice  conferred  on  him. 

•*  Mr.  Cooper,"  she  cried,  in  an  ear- 
nestness of  which  she  did  not  believe 


herself  capable,  "do  not  mar  and  dis- 
turb my  happiness  for  life.  I  have 
been  happy,  very  happy  with  my 
parents,  and  do  not  now  put  an  end  to 
mj  happiness.  Leave  me,  I  entreat 
of  you,  leave  me  ;"  and  she  knelt  before 
her  persecutor. 

He  seemed  affected  ;  he  advanced 
and  raised  her,  and  seemed  happy  of 
the  opportunity  of  pressing  her  in  his 
arms. 

**  Alice,  dearest  Alice,  I  will  do  any 
thing  for  you  but  this.  But  you  are 
mine — nine  by  ^or  parents'  right — 
and  I  will  not  give  you  up— I  ought 
not."  He  would  have  said  more,  but 
the  indignant  girl  had  burst  from  his 
arms,  and  left  him  alone. 

Wildly  she  rushed  in  search  of  her 
parents.  Her  father,  and  mother,  and 
Arthur  were  sitting  together.  She 
burst  almost  like  one  distracted  into  the 
room. 

••  Mother,"  she  cried,  in  agony,  •*  do 
not  kill  your  poor  child — ^vour  only 
daughter ;"  and  she  rushed  towards 
her  parent,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
mother's  bosom. 

**  What,  what  is  all  this,  my  child,'* 
said  her  mother  fondly,  as  soon  as  she 
had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the 
surprise  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  the  violent  conduct  of  her 
daughter. 

"  I  will  never,  never  marry  Tom 
Cooper,*'  cried  the  agitated  girl ;  **•  I  will 
die  first." 

**  Alice,  my  child,"  said  her  father, 
with  a  sternness  of  voice  and  manner 
that  seemed  to  hush  into  calmness  the 
violence  of  her  whom  he  addressed, 
"  Alice,  mv  child,  come  hither.  Where 
have  you  learned  disobedience  to  your 
parents,  girl  ?"  he  continued  still  more 
sternly.  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  was  the  first  commandment  on 
your  infant  lips.** 

••  Father,"  she  cried,  **  I  never  will 
marry  any  one  but  one  whom  you  de- 
sire ;  but  father,  dearest  father,  I  will 
stay  unmarried  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  promise  to  God  to  love  one  whom 
I— I  hate." 

*•  Hate  your  cousin  Tom !"  cried  her 
mother,  who  was  roused  to  the  defence 
of  her  favourite  nephew.  ••  You  wicked, 
wicked  girl — he  is  too  good  for  yon. 
Miss.  You  are  a  wicked  girl — you 
are  not  good  enough  for  such  a  husband. 
Oh,  oh,  that  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day." 

•*  Alice,"  said  her  father  caliply,  "you 
are  speaking  wickedly  and  foolishly — 
you  know  now  good  yaur  cousin  is. 
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Alice,  my  dear,  I  roust  soon  leave  you, 
aiul  1  wished  to  see  you  happy  before 
I  (lie ;  and  your  mother  ana  1  have 
chosen  you  a  protector.  Alice,  we 
love  you  as  our  heart*s  blood  ;  but  no 
good  can  come  of  disobedience.  No, 
Alice,  I  command  you — you  shall 
marry  your  cousin  Tom." 

**  Father,"  cried  Alice,  throwing  her- 
self at  bis  knees,  **  command  me  to  beg 
my  bread  from  door  to  door — command 
nie  to  break  stones  by  the  road  side — 
but  do  not  command  me  to  marry  one 
1  cannot  love.** 

She  knf  It  before  him  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication ;  her  hands  were  clasped, 
and  her  face  as  pale  as  a  marble  sta- 
tue. The  old  man  looked  at  her,  and 
even  in  the  anger  of  his  countenance 
there  was  something  mingled  of  a 
parent's  pride  in  the  delight  with  which 
ne  viewed  her  lovely  form. 

•*  Alice,  you  will  obey  your  father, 
and  your  mother.  You  must  marry 
Tom  Cooper." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  calm  and  determined  autho- 
rity, that  seemed  neither  to  expect  or 
to  admit  of  expostulation.  Alice  was 
silent  for  an  instant 

**  May  God  look  down  on  me,"  she 
cried,  "and  forgive  me  if  I  sin  ;  but, 
father,  I  never  will  marry  him ;"  and 
having  said  this  with  a  calm  self-pos- 
session, she  turned  not  to  her  father, 
or  her  mother,  but  her  brother,  who 
had  looked  on  in  extreme  agitation  on 
this  strange  scene.  She  buried  her 
head  in  his  bosom,  as  if  to  hide  from 
her  father's  angry  glance. 

Her  father  walked  up  and  down  the 
room. 

**  God  18  just  :*'  he  said,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  tone,  **  I  disobeyed  my  father, 
and  my  heart  bleeds  for  it  now — bleeds 
in  its  tenderest  pore  ;  father,'*  he  added, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  "  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done — but  both  my  chil- 
dren thus" — his  eye  fell  on  Arthur  ;  the 
poor  fellow's  cheek  blanched  before  the 
rebuke. 

He  rushed  to  his  father.  "  Father," 
he  cried,  **  let  us  be  happy  again ;  Alice 
and  I  would  die  for  vou — but  do  not 
sacrifice  her  to  one  who  is  unworthy  of 
her.  She  has  knelt  before  you — she 
has  intreated  him  to  leave  her  to  her 
own  happy  home.  Father,  do  not 
command  ner  to  promise  to  love  one 
she  cannot  love — she  ought  not  to 
love.- 

"  Silence,  siri^siud  his  iather  angrily  ; 
*'  it  ii  you  Uiat  has  done  this — ^it  is  you 


that  have  taught  your  sister  disobedi- 
ence." 

**  Father,  I  cannot  bear  this,"  he 
cried;  "vou  will  kill  me,  indeed  you 
will — I  know  it ;  bless  me — forgive  me 
but,  poor  Alice,  in  the  name,  father,  of 
God,  do  not,  do  not  ask  to  marry  that 
mail — I  would  see  her  dead). first — in 
the  cold  grave.  Alice,  my  own  sister, 
vou  would  be  better,  happier  than  with 
him — yoMT  coffin  would  be  better,"  and 
he  passionately  strained  his  sister  to  his 
breast. 

"  Stop  this  nonsense,"  cried  his  mo- 
ther ;  "  Alice,  we  shall  be  obeyed — 
it  shall  be.  It  is  you,  Arthur,  that  have 
filled  her  head  with  these  notions  ;  you 
have  learned  little  good  at  College-^ 
when  you  sold  your  religion,  you  might 
disobey  your  parents.  It  shall  be — " 
she  added,  violently. 

Mr.  Crawford  felt  this  last  reproach 
an  ungenerous  one.  Arthur  attempted 
to  speak,  but  his  colour  came  and  went. 
He  snatched  Alice's  handkerchief,  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth. 

"  Hush,  woman,"  cried  the  father  ; 
**  Arthur,  my  boy,  God  bless  you — I 
bless  you,  my  own  son  ;  never  mind,  it 
shall  not  be,  by  — — ,  it  shall  not  be." 

It  was  the  first  oath  that  ever  his 
children  had  heard  from  Mr.  Crawford's 
lips.  He  rushed  wildly  towards  his 
son — the  handkerchief  he  held  to  his 
lips  was  steeped  in  blood. 

Another  minute  saw  his  fainting  form 
supported  on  his  distracted  mother's 
breast.  All  was  alarm  and  confusion. 
"  I  am  better  now,"  he  faintly  said,  as  one 
hand  grasped  his  mother's,  and  another 
his  sister's  hand. 

Alas !  alas  !  it  was  his  life-blood  that 
welled  from  his  lips.  The  crimson 
fountain  of  life  was  unsealed — and 
though  the  first  gush  of  its  purple 
stream  did  not  exhaust  it,  Arthur 
never  recovered  from  the  fatal  effects 
of  that  evening. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  scenes 
that  then  I  was  a  witness  to.  Poor 
Arthur  had  begged  that  I  might  be 
sent  for.  The  shades  of  night  had 
veiled  the  valley  before  I  could  reach 
him.  His  father  met  me  at  the  door ; 
he  cauffht  my  hand  and  burst  into 
tears  ;  ne  led  me  without  speaking,  to 
Arthur's  room.     He  was  supported  on 

Eillows  in  his  bed — pale  and  ghastly — 
is  arm  was  extended  from  him,  and 
was  bandaged  with  cloths  which  were 
covered  with  blood.  I  started  in  hor- 
ror. His  mother  perceived  my  alarm, 
and  corrected  my  mistake.  Immedi- 
a.ely  on  his  airivHl.  Dr.  M-^^^g|^ 
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taken  a  quantity  of  blood  from  his 
arm,  and  it  was  the  exhanstion  conae- 
qoent  on  this  that  made  him  pale  and 
weak. 

**  Arthur  will  soon  be  well,  Mr. 
O'Brien"  she  said,  *'but  he  is  not  to 
speak."* 

Arthur  shook  his  head  ;  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  motioned  me  beside 
him.  He  held  out  his  hand — I  caught 
it  s  I  felt  the  cold  clammy  dampness 
on  it ;  a  few  drops  of  perspiration  were 
collected  on  his  forehead.  They 
looked  like  "the  night  dews  of  the 
grave**  upon  his  living  brow. 

He  muttered  in  a  whisper,  "  Come 
often  to  me — be  near  me.**  He  pressed 
my  band  fervently.  I  assured  him  that 
I  would,  and  begged  of  him  to  be 
silent. 

That  day  Mr.  Crawford  apprised  Mr. 
Cooper  of  his  fixed  determination 
never  toput  any  constraint  upon  Alice's 
feelings  in  the  subject  of  her  marriage. 

**  She  does  not  like  you,  Tom,**  he 
said,  **  leave  her  to  us,  and  God  bless 
you,  and  send  you  a  better  wife." 

It  b  singular  that  the  very  next  day 
brought  Mr.  Cooper  a  letter  that  re- 
ouired  his  immediate  presence  in  Wex- 
n>rd,  and  he  left  town  without  taking 
leave  of  his  uncle,  except  in  a  hurried 
note  in  which  he  barely  deigned  to  en- 
quire for  Arthur's  health. 

There  was  no  return  of  the  bleeding 
during  the  night,  and  next  morning, 
Dr.  M  appeared  to  entertain 

ffood  hopes  of  his  case.  He  examined 
his  chest  carefully  ;  he  desired  him 
to  sit  up  for  a  little  while,  and  having 
prescribed  a  certain  course  of  diet,  he 
desired  that  he  must  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

Reader  I  have  vou  ever  seen  one 
whom  you  loved  the  victim  of  the  most 
insidious  of  diseases.  Have  you  ever 
watched  the  decline  of  a  friend  whom 
consumption  had  fastened  on  as  its 
prey.  Have  you  seen  the  pallid  and 
marble-like  whiteness  of  the  cheek- 
beautifully  crimsoned  with  the  glow- 
ing hectic  of  the  cruel  disease — 
and  death  light  up  the  eye  with 
an  unnatural  brightness  while  he 
decked  his  victim  with  hues  too  lovely 
to  be  those  of  health.  If  ever  you 
have  seen  this — if  you  have  sat  with 
the  being  that  every  day  came  nearer 
to  the  grave — if  you  have  shared  in  the 
hopes  and  fears  that  followed  each 
other  in  the  minds  of  those  around  as 
quickly  as  the  hues  of  paleness  and  of 
brightness  flitted  on  the  cheek  of  the 
dying  object  of  your  love.  If,  in  a  word, 


you  have  ever  seen  a  young  peraoD 
dying  of  consumption,  yon  will  need 
me  to  say  but  uttle  to  help  yon  to 
the  closing  scenes  of  Arthur's  life. 

And  dying — it  soon  became  evident 
he  was — a  little  time  sufficed  to  prove 
the  impotence  of  the  healing  art— and 
Dr.  M  communicated  to  his  pa* 

rents  that  there  was  no  hope  except  in 
God. 

I  remember  well  the  day  the  good 
physician  told  this  to  his  father.  I  had 
been  sitting  with  him  in  the  little  par- 
lour,the  casem  ent  of  which  opened  on  the 
lawn.  The  poor  old  man  had  talked 
of  returning  home;  he  said  that  in  a 
little  time  Arthur  would  be  well  enough 
to  bear  the  journey,  and  yet,  he  said, 
this  is  a  nice  place,  and  I  will  not  like 
to  leave  it — ^but,  he  added,  **  there  is  no 
place  like  home — a  mouthful  of  his 
native  air  will  make  Arthur  quite  well 
again." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  Dr,  M— -  coming  down  sturs. 
Mr.  Crawford  rose  to  meet  him  s  he 
caught  him  by  the  hand. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  him  to-day, 
doctor,**  he  eagerly  enauired. 

Dr.  M  made  him  no  answer  ; 

he  led  him  to  a  seat — a  tear  stood  in 
the  eve  of  the  good  man.  **  My  dear 
Mr.  Crawford,**  he  said,  **  I  know  your 
heart  is  resting  above  the  things  of 
earth.  I  know  that  I  spedc  to  a  sin- 
cere Christian  ;**  he  paused. 

Mr.  Crawford's  cheek  had  blanched  s 
his  eyes  almost  momentarily  closed— . 
his  teeth  seemed  to  chatter — strange 
that  such  an  appeal  to  our  Christianity 
sounds  naturally  as  the  presage  of 
woe. 

The  breathing  of  the  old  man  be- 
came high  and  quick.  "  Speak,  ur — 
speak,  my  child  is  dying — ^yon  need  not 

fear  Dr.  M ,  I  can  bear  it — my 

boy  is  dying.** 

"  I  fear,"  said  Dr.  M ,  <«  there 

is  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery — there 
is  none,  except  in  God.'* 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  &ther,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  apparently  unconsdous  of  our 
presence.  **  Yes,  he  will  die — die — 
die,"  and  he  repeated  the  last  word  as 
if  unaware  of  its  import. 

Dr.  M laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  ; 

the  old  man  started,  as  if  from  a 
dream. 

«« Dr.  M ,**  he  said,  "  a  Christian 

can  bear  the  will  of  God;  but— but — ** 
be  added  slowly,  *<a  father  cannot  bear 
to  lose  his  son,  and  a  passionate  iood 
of  tears  came  to  his  reliet 

Just  then  Mrs.  Crawford  entered  the 
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room.  She  saw  her  husband  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  large 
tears  M'ere  rolling  down  his  furrowed 
cheek. 

**  George,"  she  almost  screamed — 

••  what  is  it  ?     Dr.  M ,  what  is  it  ? 

51-ilI  he  not  soon  be  well?** 

•*  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  "  look 
lip  to  God  for  strength — we  must  bear 
it.  Mary,  our  boy  is  dying — he  cannot 
live.**  a' sob  fiom  the  wretched  mother 
stopped  him.  He  caught  her  in  his 
arms  ;  •*  hush,  my  love,  he  will  hear 
you,  and  it  will  make  him  worse,*'  and 
she  stifled  her  sobs  in  her  husband's 
bosom. 

Dr.  M took  advantage  of  the  in- 
terval to  withdraw.  I  was  following 
his  example. 

"  0*Brien,*'  said  the  old  man,  "  do 
not  leave  us — you  loved  Arthur ;  it  is 
well  to  have  any  one  that  loves  him 
near ;  perhaps  you  being  here  may 
keep  my  poor  old  woman  from  dist  urbing 
him  by  her  sobs — hush,  Mary,  love.** 

Mrs.  Crawford  suppressed  her  grief, 
but  the  effort  was  evidently  a  violent 
one  ;  it  could  not  be  maintained.  She 
started  from  her  seat  and  screamed. 

"  He  is  dying,  and  I — I  killed  him. 
Oh  this  unhappy  marriage,  it  was 
that—**  and  now  her  sobs  and  tears 
were  without  restraint 

"  Hush,  Maiy,  dearest,"  ssud  her 
husband  ;  "  don*t  let  our  poor  boy  hear 
the  death-cry  over  him,  while  he  is 
still  alive?  Where  is  Alice?"  con- 
tinued the  old  man ;  *'go  Mary,  and 
bring  her." 

But  the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice 
had  brought  the  poor  girl  from  the  side 
of  her  brother.  **  Mother,**  said  she, 
"  I  know  it  all — ^you  need  not  tell 
me.** 

For  an  interval  of  some  minutes 
there  was  a  deep  and  solemn  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  suppressed  murmur 
of  grief.  The  father  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

•*  Mary,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  **it  is 
meet  that  we  should  pray  to  God.** 

We  all  knelt  down,  and  the  old  man 
prayed  with  a  touching  pathos  for  help 
and  comfort,  and  support ;  but  when 
at  the  close  of  his  prayer,  he  tried  to 
implore  God  to  spare  his  son*s  life, 
his  voice  faltered — he  stopped.  We 
remained  on  our  knees  in  silent  prayer 
for  a  few  minutes;  not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  a  simultaneous  Amen  burst 
from  our  lips,  as  if  each  had  been  con- 
scious of  the  petition  of  the  rest. 


Vol.  X. 


From  that  day  forward,  poor  Arthur 
was  permitted  to  do  pretty  much  as  he 
wished.  He  had  more  strenftth  of 
voice  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  weather  was  unusually  hot  for  that 

early  season  of  the  year,  and  Dr.  M 

permitted  him  to  have  a  sofa  placed  in 
a  little  greenhouse  from  which  be  could 
have  a  view  of  much  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  It  was  from  his  conver- 
sations in  the  interval  between  this  and 
his  death,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
describe  the  scenes  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  pourtray. 

**  Edward,*'  he  said  to  me  the  Any 
after  Dr.  M—  had  made  the  com- 
munication of  which  I  have  spoken. 
**  Edward,  I  heard  my  mother*s  sobs 
yesterdajr,  but  I  made  no  remark. 
They  thmk  I  do  not  know  I  am  dying, 
but  I  knew  it  before  they  did  ;  I  know 
it  since  I  came  here,  and  why  should  I 
wish  to  live,  dishonoured? — no ;  let  the 
grave  cover  my  dishonour.** 

He  then  told  me  at  such  intervals 
in  hb  narrative  as  his  strength  could  ad- 
mit of,  that  during  his  illness  in  Col- 
lege, he  had  been  haunted  by  the 
most  dismal  visions — that  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  was  constantly  be- 
fore him — that  he  had  some  indistinct 
perception  of  fancying  Tom  Cooper 
dancing  like  a  devil  before  him-, 
but  that,  whenever  he  turned  his 
eyes  he  saw  the  handwriting,  until 
at  last  he  said  he  lay  with  a  kind 
of  weight  upon  his  brain,  and  there 
was  this  writing  before  him  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  fire  ;  and  he  thought 
he  saw  a  hand  pass  over  it,  and  it  was 
blotted  out,  ana  he  never  saw  it  again ; 
"and  I  think,"  he  said,  "it  was  from  that 
hour  that  I  began  to  get  well — but  I 
forgot  the  entire  matter — until  after  I 
came  here  I  turned  over  my  Bible,  and 
I  found  the  expression,  'blotting  out 
the  handwriting  that  is  against  us,*  and 
then  I  remembered  the  whole  matter, 
and  then  I  remembered  too,  that  dur- 
ing my  illness  the  words  <  before  mid- 
summer* had  been  constantly  ringing 
in  my  ears,  and  I  knew  I  would  not 
live  to  see  midsummer.'* 

I  must  endeavour  to  draw  this  per- 
haps too  protracted  narrative  to  a 
close. 

"  Edward,**  he  said  to  me  at  another 
time,  "  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  hear 
me  spoken  of  with  dishonour,  and  men 
will  say  that  I  sold  myself.  I  had 
some  friends  in  college,  and  they  will 
be  the  bitterest  in  upbraiding  my  me- 
mory. Dr.  Allwell  was  the  first  Xo 
write  to  my  father.     There  is  now  no  [^ 
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place  for  me  in  the  world.  Every  one 
would  know  the  apostate  and  would 
shun  me.  Men  take  delight  in  finding 
reasons  to  blame ;  but  the  grave  will 
cover  me  from  their  malice.** 

I  remember  one  evening,  we  sat 
looking  on  the  prospect  before  us.  It  was 
a  glorious  evening,  and  one  that  might 
well  make  the  soul  in  love  with  earth. 
The  gold  of  the  declining  sun  was 
flung  in  its  gorgeous  lustre  on  a  thou* 
sand  shapes  of  loveliness — on  the  still 
vallej — the  bosom  of  the  river — ^the 
foliage  of  the  tall  trees  that  scarcely 
Quivered  in  the  gentle  breeze — and  fur- 
tner  off,  on  the  grey  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  distant  spires  and  win- 
dows of  the  tower.  From  the  dusky 
haze  that  overhung  the  city,  the  spires 
uf  the  churches  rose  up  and  reflected 
back  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun,  as  if 
the  last  smile  from  the  visible  image  of 
God*s  throne  lingered  on  the  place  of 
prayer.  Arthur  gazed  on  the  valley  : 
poor,  poor  fellow,  he  looked  on  that 
lovely  scene,  and  its  loveliness  over- 
came him.  His  cheek  became,  if  pos- 
sible whiter,  and  his  lips  quivered  with 
emotion. 

"I  thought,"  he  sadd  faintly,  "I 
thought  I  was  content  to  die,  never 
more  to  look  upon  this  earth — but — 
but  "  and  his  voice  faltered,  and  a 
huge  tear  rolled  down  his  emaciated 
cheek.  After  a  pause,  he  continued, 
almost  soliloquizing — **  I  am  young — 
my  sun  has  gone  down  before — long 
before  it  was  noon.  It  is  hard,  hard — 
all  the  fond  hopes — all  the  ambitious 
speculations  of  my  heart ; — all — all 
brought  to  a  close,  in  the  dark  and  si- 
lent grave." 

'*  Edward,"  he  said,  turning  to  me  ; 
*'  there  have  been  hopes  and  feelings 
in  this  breast  of  which  no  one  has  ever 
known,  and  of  which  no  one  ever  will 
know — I  have  had  my  dreams  of  high 
ambition,  and  my  visions  of  distant 
distinction  to  which  I  clung  with  a 
laith  in  their  accomplishment,  that  ani- 
mated me  with  a  spirit  of  which  my 
companions  knew  nothing.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  not  pass  through  the  world 
unknown — ^the  longing  of  my  spirit 
for  glory  I  deemed  an  earnest  that  it 
would  come.  I  have  lain  for  whole 
hours  under  the  trees,  musing  on  the 
fancies  of  an  ardent  spirit.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  hear  a&r  off  the  distant  mur- 
murs of  a  coming  fame.  My  soul 
was  lit  up  with  the  glowing  fan- 
cies of  its  own  creation.  I  mis- 
took the  light  of  these  fancies  for 
the    reflected    lustre    of    a     future 


glory.    It  is  well — I  am   humbled — 
all  is  crushed — my  dreams  are  at  an 

end — I  am  content '*  but  as  he 

spoke  of   contentment,  the  big   tear 
trembled  in  his  eye. 

"You  will  think  me  very  foolish," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  which  his  ex- 
haustion rendered  necessary,  "but  firom 
my  earliest  days  the  impression  was  on 
my  mind,  that  one  day  or  other  I  would 
be  distinguished  among  men ;  I  re- 
garded some  noble  destiny  as  my  birth- 
right, and  nothing  could  shsdLe  my 
faith  in  my  inlieritanoe.  It  is  not 
shaken  yet — it  was  mine — but  I  sold  my 
birthrignt — I  forgot  that  purity  should 
be  the  character  of  those  that  look  to 
a  high  destiny  upon  earth ;  I  ^ve  up 
my  trust  in  God,  and  when  I  did,  I 
forfeited  my  claim." 

'*  I  am  content  to  die — what  else 
could  become  of  me? — where  can  I 
now  live  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  now 
I  should  move  with  honor  among  men  ? 
No,  no,'*  he  added  passionately,  "  I 
unfitted  myself  for  my  destiny — I  have 
now  nothing  to  do  in  this  world." 

**  My  spirit  is  crushed,**  he  continued 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  crushed — as 
lone  as  I  had  my  own  rectitude,  my 
faith  in  my  destiny  supported  me — I 
could  retire  to  the  assurance  of  that 
faith,  from  the  contempt  of  the  proud, 
from  the  coldness  of  my  friends,  from 
the  selfish  heartlessness  of  all  I  met, 
I  could  lean  upon  the  misty  phantoms 
of  what  I  imagined  to  be  my  future 
greatness ;  and  thus  supported,  could 
scorn  the  proud ;  but  when  Isold  myself, 
it  was  all  gone — I  had  no  more  faith  — my 
spirit  then  was  crushed — my  soul  was 
aisrobed  of  the  covering  in  which  it 
had  delighted  to  wrap  itself." 

These  thoughts  and  feelings  of  bis 
soul  he  used  to  pour  out  in  a  voice 
broken  by  the  weakness  consequent  on 
his  illness,  but  when  he  spoke,  his 
glazed  eye  was  lit  up  with  a  brightness, 
and  even  the  tones  of  his  voice  as- 
sumed a  strength  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul.  By  de- 
grees he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
as  his  end  approached,  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  his  Bible.  I  was  almost  constantly 
with  him :  he  was  unhappy  when  I 
was  absent.  But  I  must  have  done — 
one  scene  more  will  close  the  tale  of 
his  sorrows  and  his  sufferings. 

It  was  midsummer  eve  :  I  bad  not 
been  able  to  visit  the  cottage  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  Towards 
evening  I  reached  it;  I  found  some- 
thing like  hope  excited  in  the  breasts 
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of  his  parents.    He  had  seemed  much 

stronger  in  the  morning,  he  had  eaten 

with  an  appetite,  and  had  enjoyed  a 

gentle  and  refreshing  slumber.     Since 

he  awoke  he  had  expressed  great  anxi- 
ety for  my  arrival.     When  I  went  to 

his  room  he  was  lying  on  his  couch  ( 

he  bad   himself   supported   with  pil- 
lows,  so  as    to    have    a  view    both 

to  the  west  and  north;  a  large  pro- 
jecting window  in  his  room  commanded 

both  views,    and    he  looked   on  the 

loveliness  of  nature   with   something 

like   a    feeling   of    interest.      Alice 

was  sitting  beside  him,  supporting  his 

head,  his  mother  sat  at  his  feet — when 

I  entered  ;  a  smile  played  on  his  face 

when  he  saw  me,  he  feebly  stretched  out 

his  worn  hand,  but  remained  silent. 
We  had  sat  for  some  time,  when  he 

ti/roed  round,  as  if  something  had  sud- 
denly recurred  to   his  recollection — 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "you  once  cut  me 

to  the  heart ;  I  could  have  borne  all 

botyou— ithe  scarf — I  was  alone  and 

desolate,  when  you  sent  it  back  to  me 

to  disown  me.** 
**  Arthur  dear,"  she  said,  **  forgive 

me ;  oh  !  little  your  poor  sister  knew 
that  you  were  alone  and  desolate !  I 
heard  that  you  had  gone  with  the  great 
people ;  I  thought  you  were  their  fa- 
vourite, and  that  you  would  care  but 
Kttle  fbr  your  poor  sister's  gift ;  but 
I  did  not — ^inoeed  I  did  not  think 
yon  were  alone.  Oh !  I  would  have 
died  before  I  would  have  pained 
you  !** 

•*  I  know,  dearest,"  he  feebly  an- 
swered, **  I  knew  YOU  did  not  know 
my  heart,  but  I  wished  to  hear  you  say 
so  before  I  died.* 

••  Don't  talk  of  dying,  Arthur,"  said 
his  distracted  mother,  **you  will  live 
many  years  to  close  the  eyes  of  your 
poor  old  mother." 

He  shook  his  head ;  he  stretched  out 
his  arm,  as  if  to  embrace  his  mother; 
she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  fore- 
Lead,  over  which  the  long  lank  hair 
fell  down. 

He  desired  that  his  father  might  be 
brought  to  him.  The  old  man 
tottered  to  his  side;  •*  bless  me,  father,** 
said  the  son  faintly,  **  and  forgive  me ; 
a  father's  blessing  is  eood  on  a  journey 
-~eyen  on  the  long  dark  one.** 

His  lather  suppressed  his  emotion — 
*  I  bless  thee,  my  child,  my  darling 
boy,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you; 
God  bless  yo«,  and  spare  you  to  me." 
Hie  sufferer  motioned  toiiis  mother 
to  come  near  him.  He  reverently 
bowed    forward,   as  if  to  obtain  her 


blessing  tpo ;  she  strove  to  jipeak,  but 
sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

He  motioned  for  us  to  raise  him  up ; 
he  looked  out  on  the  hills;  twilight 
was  rapidly  falling ;  the  sun  had  just 
gone  down,  and  the  blue  mist  of  the 
evening  was  slowly  rising  from  the 
valley. 

"  The  watchfire,**  said  Arthur, 
pointing  to  a  blaze  which  just  broke 
out  on  one  of  the  hills — one  of  the  fires 
with  which  our  countrymen  almost 
universally  light  up  the  country  on  a 
midsummer  eve.  in  a  few  minutes  a 
line  of  light  illuminated  the  mountains, 
while  over  the  outlines  of  the  hill 
the  full  moon  looked  down  in  placid 
majesty  with  a  silver  radiance,  that 
contrasted  strongly  with  tl^e  red  light 
of  the  watchfires  beneath. 

He  gazed  earnestly  on  the  moon,  and 
then  turned  towards  the  west,  where 
the  tints  of  the  departed  sun  still  dyed 
the  clouds. 

"  A  last  look,"  he  said  sorrowfully, 
•*  midsummer — the  watchfire,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  **  I  have  watched  for  it." 

We  thought  that  he  was  wandering. 
"  I  shall  see  it  again — Alice,"  and  he 
gently  attempted  to  push  a  Bible  which 
iSiy  at  his  head,  and  which  had  latterly 
been  his  companion.  The  gentle 
girl  took  up  the  blessed  book ;  •*  Where 
shall  I  read,  dearest  ?"  she  said.  "  The 
latter  day,**  he  faintly  said,  **  it  is  too 
dark  to  see.'*  His  father  uttered  in 
a  clear  deep  voice  the  words  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ; 
and  though  afler  my  death  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God.** 

*'  I  shall  see  it  all  again  glorious, 
more  glorious — the  latter  day** — he 
stopped,  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast. 
**  It  is  cold,  very  cold,*'  he  said,  or 
rather  moaned  ;  "it  is  getting  dark — I 
cannot  see — cold,  cold,  very  cold.** — 
His  teeth  chattered — it  was  the  chill  of 
death  ;  it  was  its  mist  upon  his  eyes- 
there  was  a  slight  struggle,  a  gurgle 
in  his  throat,  and  his  spirit  had  fled 
from  its  earthly  tenement. 

•  •  «  « 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  «  • 

I  saw  the  last  of  him  ;  I  saw  him 
laid  in  a  cold  and  unhonoured  grave  ; 
and  surely,  never  did  an  early  grave 
close  on  brighter  hopes — never  was 
there  a  nobler  spirit  crushed  by  the 
selfishness  of  the  world. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  h% 
without  its   use  to  record   his   fate. 
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There  wafe  a  solemn  lesson  to  ambition 
in  his  dying  scene.  Oh !  many  a  noble 
heart  like  his  has  been  crushed,  when 
once  the  noble  aspiration  to  be  great, 
degenerating  into  that  vulgar  passion 
which  men  call  ambition  has  betrayed 
it  into  giving  up  that  high  principle 
which  alone  can  support  the  lofty  as- 
pirings of  the  soul — many  a  pang  might 
nave  been  spared  to  a  bleeding  heart, 
if  the  soaring  spirit  had  remembered, 
in  the  giddiness  of  the  elevation  of  its 
hopes,  that  principle — the  dignity  of 
self-respect — the  strength  of  moral  rec- 
titude— was  the  power  that  sustained 
the  soul  in  the  noblest  flights  in  which 
the  imagination  of  young  ambition 
plumed  its  daring  wing. 

♦  *  #  # 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words 
of  the  otner  actors  in  the  scenes  I  have 
Attempted  to  pourtmy.     Mr.  Cooper 


was  married  the  very  day  that  Arthur's 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  family 
tomb,  to  a  rich  widow,  who  had  been 
left  a  handsome  jointure  by  her  former 
husband,  a  colonel  of  dragoons.  "  He 
might  have  waited,"  said  poor  old  Mr. 
Crawford,  "until  our  poor  boy  was 
cold  in  his  grave." 

All  the  others  are  gone  to  their  Ion? 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  did 
not  long  survive  their  son  :  before  their 
death  they  saw  Alice  well  and  happily 
married;  but  she,  too,  after  enjoying 
years  of  such  happiness  as  earth  can 
give,  rests  in  peace.  There  are  few 
who  will  recognise  the  incidents 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  truth,  to  disguise.  One 
or  two  will,  and  to  them,  perhaps,  the 
recollections  of  what  is  past  will  add 
to  my  narrative  an  interest  which  none 
but  they  can  know. 
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Tins  is  a  little  book  after  our  own 
heart.  It  is  precisely  what  it  professes 
to  be,  and  so  far  leaves  us  nothing  to 
wish  for.  It  is  a  winter's  run  through 
Greece,  narrated  clearly,  spiritedly, 
faithfully  and  unaflectedly.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  *♦  Greece  in  1836," 
nor  is  it  styled  "  the  present  state  of 
the  Morea,  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal." It  is  neither  "Greece  as  it  is," 
nor  **  Greece  as  it  was,"  (perhaps  a 
more  attractive  title,)  nor  is  it  "Greece 
as  it  will  be,"  nor  "  as  it  might  be,"  nor 
"  as  it  ought  to  be.**  It  is  merely 
Greece  as  it  appeared  to  the  writer. 
It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  visit  with  a 

view  to f  anything.      Hereby  and 

in  each  and  all  of  these  points  differ- 
ing from  the  contents  of  that  mighty 
shelf  which  groans  under  the  weight 
of  modern  voyages  and  travels.  Six 
mont/a  is  a  favourite  time  for  gentlemen 
of  the  present  school  to  allow  them- 
selves, m  which  to  master  a  country. 
I nglis  deciphered  Ireland  in  that  period. 
Nicholis,  nowever,  thought  as  many 
weeks iu^cient  to  learn  whata  royal  com- 
mission of  inquiry  had  failed  of  Hudingout 
in  years.  Itseemstobeamaxim  of  rege- 
nerate mind,  that  practical  knowledge 
accumulates  in  the  inverse  ratio  pf  the 
labour  employed  in  acquiring  it,  and 
that  first  impressions  are  to  supersede. 


instead  of  being  corrected  by  the  test 
of  subsequent  investigation.  £vt;ry 
one  is  read?  with  his  penknife  to  ctit 
that  knot  which  his  fathers  could  never 
disentangle,  and  is  to  be  seen,  moreover, 
chuckling  at  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  accomplished  the  little  bit  of 
mischief. 

Mr.  GiSard  is  not  one  of  these.  He 
knows  that  there  are  things  'OiW«2« 
fA§fii'  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
after  twice  six  weeks  or  six  months  either, 
he  could  have  no  pretension  to  consider 
himself,  like  M.  Pouqueville,  as  having* 
"  d^brouille  le  chaos  qui  c6uvre  Tanti- 
que  Hellade  ;*'  and  he  accordingly 
speaks  of  his  tour  as  it  is,  and  shows 
tnat  at  least  he  does  not  overrate  his 
own  opportunities  or  powers. 

Who  could   undertake  to  measure 
the  mass  of  assumption  annually  car- 


ried through  the  press  for  the  purpc 
of  that  portion  of  the  public  wnich  cim 
onl^  relish  what  is  new  t  That  every 
visitor  to  a  strange  land  should  think 
it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  cast  into 
Albemarle  or  Burlington  street  on  his 
return  the  cargo  of  novelties  he  has 
imported,  to  be  there  arranged 
into  an  agreeable  octavo  for  the  public, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit,  nor  Uo  we 
attempt  to  quarrel  with  him  for  so  doing. 
He  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make  ^ 
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market  of  whatever  will  be  bought, 
whether  it  be  the  workings  of  his 
brain,  or  the  dust  from  the  wheels  of 
his  travelling-chariot) — but  it  moves 
sometimes  our  spleen,  sometimes  our 
laughter  to  observe  the  cool  effronterjr 
with  which  each  takes  up  the  trumpet, 
and  proclaims  his  own  authority  para- 
mount over  the  whole  line  through 
which  he  has  paid  turnpike.  This 
b  the  spirit  of  the  present  day,  a 
spirit  which  has  only  extended  itself 
m>m  the  abstract  branches  of  know- 
ledge to  the  more  practical,  to  politics, 
and  finally  to  general  literature.  In 
the  higher  sciences  it  has  developed 
itself  in  the  too  wild  and  incautious 
use  of  the  new  system  of  philosophis- 
ing, or  perhaps  rather  in  the  abuse  of 
it,  by  generalizing  too  rapidly,  and 
rising,  as  it  were,  on  too  narrow  a  base. 
In  politics  it  is  manifested  in  the 
analogous  haste  with  which  new  prin- 
ciples are  adopted,  while  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rapidity  of  transition 
from  the  old  are  not  taken  into  account 
as  influencing  the  practical  result  of  the 
experiment  itself.  In  "  voyages  and 
travels"  the  same  spirit  only  assumes 
the  meaner  guise  of  a  most  amusing 
self-sufficiency,  which  will  not  brook 
the  idea  of  being  considered  deficient 
in  any  point,  and  prompts  the  ''voyager 
and  traveller,**  as  he  rolls  along  over 
the  high  seas  or  high  ways  of  the 
world,  to  dub  himself  as  occasion 
serves,  statesman,  strateg^t,  antiqua- 
ry, poet,  philosopher,  or  theologian. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  book 
before  us ;  and  we  gladly  turn  from 
the  flipi^ancy  we  have  been  denounc- 
ing to  the  just  and  gentlemanly  can- 
dour of  an  author,  who,  while  putting 
forward  a  sketch,  has  enriched  his  work 
with  many  disquisitions  which  must 
make  it  valuable  to  the  scholar,  and 
filled  up  the  outline  in  some  places 
with  striking  and  vivid  detail. 

Mr.  Giffard,  having  been  recom- 
mended to  avoid,  if  possible  the  se- 
venty of  a  northern  winter,  left  Eng- 
land for  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1836,  in  company  with  a 
college  mend,  Mr.  Newton.  Their 
joint  object  was,  to  render  the  remedy 
prescribed  for  both,  as  little  irksome  as 
possible,  by  making  Greece  the  scene 
of  theirexile  ;  and  as  Mr.  Giflfard  under- 
took the  task  of  recording  their  adven- 
tares,  so  his  friend  has  proved  his 
power  of  illustrating  them,  in  some 
spirited  and  graphic  sketches  of  scenes 
**  either  less  generally  known,  or  of  a 


particularly  characteristic  aspect,*'  with 
which  the  volume  is  embellished, 

«  Had  our  departure  been  less  sudden 
and  our  destination  more  certain,  we 
might  have  compiled  (as  I  should  advise 
any  future  traveller  to  do)  from  the 
learned  works  of  Clarke,  Leake,  Dod- 
well,  and  Gell,and  some  recent  itinerarieSy 
a  plan  for  our  journey,  so  as  by  economise 
ing  both  time  and  expense,  to  have  been 
enabled  to  see  the  greatest  number  of 
interesting  objects  with  the  least  cost  and 
trouble. 

"We  unfortunately  were  not  able  to 
make  any  preparation  of  that  sort,  and 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  trust  ourselves 
to  the  guidance  of  chance,  or  of  local  ad- 
vice given  with  an  eye  to  the  profit  of  the 
counsellor  rather  than  ours.  On  a  review, 
however,  of  our  proceedings,  we  do  not 
find  much  to  regret;  and,  as  it  is  possible 
that  other  persons  may  be,  from  motives 
of  health  or  pleasure,  inclined  to  make  a 
similar  excursion,  I  have  thought, — with- 
out pretending  to  anything  like  author- 
ship on  my  own  part,  or  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  learned  au- 
thors I  have  mentioned, — that  a  plain 
narrative  of  what  we  were  enabled  to  see 
during  a  three  months'  absence  firom  Eng- 
land, might  be  of  some  use  to  future  tra- 
vellers, and  perhaps  not  unamusing  even 
to  others,  whose  interest  in  the  scenes  we 
visited  may  render  them  indulgent  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  describer.** 

His  route  lay  by  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Zante,  to  Corm,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Main  land  at  Patras,  where  the 
Grecian  tour  commenced.  The  tra- 
vellers visited  the  following  remark- 
able places  in  the  order  we  mention 
them.  Delphi,  Corinth,  Athens,  Ar- 
gos,  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Olympia, 
thus  making  their  tour  north-about,  a 
direction  given  by  circumstances  rather 
than  design,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  pre- 
senting no  advantages  over  the  other 
route. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
as  we  proceed,  that  the  season  chosen 
by  Mr.  Giflard  and  his  friend  is  by  no 
means  the  most  favorable  for  a  tour  of 
pleasure  even  in  the  sunny  climes  of 
the  Levant ;  and  that  the  invalid  of 
our  own  country  who  fancies  he  shall 
escape  its  frosts  and  snows  by  an  hy- 
bcrnal  visit  to  Hymcttus  or  Caslaly. 
will  be  somewhat  disappointed  when 
he  sees  the  former  wrapped  in  a  white 
night-cap  not  materially  differing  from 
that  he  left  on  Skiddaw  or  Inglc- 
borouzb,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to    t 
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break  up  the  latter  to  obtain  the  in- 
spiring draught. 

In  leaving  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Giflfard 
found  himself  a  fellow-passenger  with 
a  Spanish  lady,  who  was  quitting 
Spain  under  circumstances  snffici- 
ently  singular.  ITie  account  we  shall 
give  in  nis  own  words,  as  it  affords  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  at  present  exists  and  is 
administered  in  tnat  most  ill-governed 
and  ungovernable  of  all  countries. 

"  Among  our  new  companions  were  a 
noble  Spanish  ladf,  the  Marchesa  de 
Villa  Seca,  and  her  ton  and  daughter, 
who  being  of  the  Carliat  party,  have  been 
obliged,  as  we  heard,  to  leave  this  country 
to  save  their  lives.  The  lady's  story  in- 
terested us;  she  had  been  tried  by  the 
Junta  of  Cordova  on  some  political 
charge;  the  sentence  against  her  was, 
•guilty  of  tuspicion  of  not  being  attached 
to  the  government  of  Isabella  Segunda:* 
this  sentence  was  sent  to  the  supreme 
court  at  Seville,  which  annulled  it  as 
nonsense.  A  few  days  after  this  a  notary 
called  on  her,  and  exhibited  some  kind  of 
decree,  announcing  that  she  was  banished 
to  Malaga,  and  enjoining  her  to  quit  Cor- 
dova in  an  hour :  she  repeatedly  asked  by 
whose  orders  she  was  thus  banished,  but 
could  get  no  information;  the  civil  go. 
▼ernor  of  Cordova  denying  that  he  had 
given  any  order  of  the  kind.  Within  the 
hour  the  escorts  arrived  and  proceeded 
with  her  to  Malaga,  where  they  left  her. 
She  had  not  been  in  Malaga  more  than 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  she  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Junta  of  Cordova  bad 
again  commenced  proceedings  against 
her;  that  her  rents  were  sequestered, 
and  that  thirty  Urbanos,  or  national 
guards,  were  on  their  way  to  Malaga  to 
bring  her  back  to  Cordova  to  stand 
another  trial. 

"  Under  these  circumstances— which 
certainly  were  not  calculated  to  inspire 
much  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Cordova,  she  prudently  went 
with  her  family  on  board  H.M.S.  Jaseur, 
which  happened  to  be  at  Maliwa,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag,  requesting  a  passage  to  Gibraltar. 
We  were  assured  that — incredible  as  it 
may  appear — tbe  officer  in  command  of 
the  party  of  Urbanos  sent  from  Cordova, 
had  orders  to  lodge  the  lady,  her  son  and 
daughter,  if  he  could  have  caught  them, 
every  night  in  the  common  prison  of  the 
place  where  they  might  stop,  with  a  fur- 
ther private  instruction  to  take  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  shooting  the  whole 
of  the  family,  servants  and  all,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  attempt  at  rescue  or  eva- 

ion. 


•*  When  the  Urbanos  found  that  their 
victim  had  escaped,  they  made  no  secret 
of  their  orders;  and  those  who  saw  the 
officer  to  whom  they  had  been  given,  told 
me  that,  judging  from  his  appearance^  the 
Junta  had  picked  out  a  fit  instrument  for 
this  sanguinary  task,  and  one  not  likely 
to  be  moved  to  compassion  by  either 
youth- or  beauty,  of  which  the  young  lady 
had  a  fair  share,  being  indeed  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  eighteen.  The  elder  lady,  bow- 
ever,  was,  it  seemed,  not  corrected  by 
this  lesson,  of  her  political  zeal,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  drawn  the  thread  of  her 
intrigues  after  her  to  Gibraltar,  which 
induced  the  governor  to  desire  her  to 
leave  the  fortress,  and  she  was  now  on 
her  way  to  Malta  and  Palermo,  where 
her  daughter  has  some  property.*' 

On  the  2l8t  of  January,  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Corfu  ;  and  here,  if  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Giflard,  it  is 
in  his  being  too  chary  of  his  entbttsi- 
asm,  or  rather,  in  too  rigidly  excloding 
the  public  from  his  feelings.  He  knows 
how  revolting  to  good  taste  is  that 
perpetual  display  of  an  author^a  feel- 
ings, which  makes  some  books  of  travels 
rather  to  resemble  the  personal  memoirs 
of  the  writer,  than  accounts  of  what 
the  writer  has  seen  and  heard.  He 
has  shunned  this  fault ;  and  his  style 
in  consequence  possesses  to  us  a  pe- 
culiar charm  from  its  novelty  ;  but  yet 
to  be  natural,  the  feelings  mnst  break 
through  occasionally,  and  light  np  the 
language  with  some  portion  of  the 
glow  that  is  felt  within.  This,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  Mr.  Giflard  has  too  studi- 
ously avoided ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
give  the  reader  the  idea,  that  that 
which  is  not  expressed,  or  expressed 
seldom  and  feebly,  may  never  have 
been  felt.  **  Beautiful  I  most  beauti- 
ful !'*  is  all  that  is  wrung  from  him  by 
the  varied  loveliness  of  the  unrivalled 
Corfu  ;  and  he  "  ventures  to  say^  that 
the  view  of  the  harbour,  as  it  greeted 
them  the  morning  of  their  arrival,  was 
•*  delightful."  On  the  first  glimpse  the 
student  of  the  Isis  gains  of  Greece  too — 
the  home,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  his 
mind— the  field  of  his  familiar  heroes — 
the  world  of  his  half-worsbipped  demi- 
gods— the  father-land,  in  short,  of  his 
fancy  and  his  feelings — we  did  expect 
a  burst  of  eloquent  enthusiasm  ;  the 
more  so,  as,  after  having  anchored  in 
the  roads  of  Patras  for  the  night,  we 
find  him  beginning  in  the  following 
style — **  I  arose  at  daylight  to  have  a 

sight .•      The  words    made    our 

heart  i^uiver.     We  fancied   the  stu- 
dent's foot  on  the  companion  stair — 
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we  saw,  in  our  imagination,  his  cheek 
flush  and  blanch,  as — another  step-^ 
and  Greece  was  to  burst  upon  his  eyes, 
not  as  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  but  close, 
clear,  distinct,  before  him,  at  each  side, 
all  around — ^the  dreams  and  longings  of 
years,  of  his  whole  mental  life,  till  that 
moment  vague  unsubstantial  clouds,  to 
be  fixed,  us  by  an  encbantcr^s  wand, 
into  reality  the  next  instant.  Alas  I 
how  were  we  brought  down  from  the 
height  of  our  imaginings  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence  I  Mrs.  Graham's 
fall  was  trifling  in  comparison  with 
ours.  "  I  arose,"  says  Mr.  GiflUrd,  "  at 
daylight,  to  have  a  sight — which  wom 
all  we  were  allowed — of  the  town  T  He 
must  have  felt  more  than  this,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  tell  us  so.  It  is  an 
unkindness  to  his  readers  to  turn  round 
upon  them  with  coldness  at  such  a 
moment ;  and  although  we  applaud  his 
resolution  expressed  subsequently  not 
to  indulge  in  **  scene-painting,**  yet  here 
to  leave  the  canvas  all  to  ourselves 
was  a  crime. 

Such  points  as  these  are  the  stages 
of  the  reader  as  he  travels  through  a 
work — unless  refreshed  through  the 
medium  of  his  sensibilities  when  he 
arrives  at  each,  he  will  plod  on  but 
jadedly  to  the  next  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
poeed  that  we  retract  our  original 
approval  of  the  course  the  author  has 
struck  oat  for  himself.  We  only 
hoped  to  meet  a  proof  of  the  rale  in 
one  or  two  glowing  exceptions. 

Having  landed  in  Greece,  the  trar 
vellers  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
vith  a  compagnondevoyaee,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva  in  Stir- 
lingshire, *'an  experienced  traveller," 
with  whom  they  continued  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  Morea,  and  by 
whose  assistance  Mr.  Giflfard  has  been 
able  to  give  some  striking  particulars  of 
scenes  which  he  was  not  himself  able 
to  visit 


From  Patras  the  travellers  took  ship 
for  Scala  di  Salona,  where  they  had 
their  first  experience  of  what  they  were 
afterwards  perfectly  familiarised — or  at 
least  acquainted — with  the  nature  of. 
the  accommodation  the  Morea  aflbrds. 

*<  The  reader,*'  Mr.  G.  tells  us,  «  muft 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  title — inn ;  for 
the  hovel  to  which  it  is  applied,  was 
neither  better  built,  nor  furnished,  than 
a  cowshed  in  England.  A  long  hut,  of 
which  only  one  wall  was  solid,  and  that 
was  of  mud ;  the  other  three  sides  were 
darkened  rather  than  sheltered,  by  shut- 
ters, which  stood  open  by  day ;  but  even 
when  closed,  prevented  the  ingress  of  the 
winds  as  little  as  the  roof  did  that  of  the 
rain.  The  floor  whs  of  earth ;  while  a 
low  sort  of  dresser  or  bench,  like  an 
eastern  divan,  ran  all  round,  forming  the 
bed-place  of  the  whole  party,  in  number 
about  twenty.  This  was  our  inn;  in 
which,  notwithstanding  Falstaff's  autho- 
rity, we  found  it  rather  difficult  to  take 
our  ease.'* 

After  exciting  the  wonder  of  the 
villagers,  who  shewed  their  barbarous 
visitors  that  they  knew  considerably 
more  of  Oedipus  and  his  riddles  than 
of  the  comfortable  reality  of  a  decent 
lodginsr,  just  as  our  public  sehool-boys, 
according  to  Bulwer,  have  the  Ilissus 
by  heart  before  they  have  ever  heard 
of  the  St.  Lawrence^  the  party  rose 
betimes  the  next  morning,  and  **  started 
for  Parnassus  at  sii  o'clock.**  Had  we 
time,  we  would  gladly  mount  the- 
reader  on  a  Pegasus  with  the  tourists, 
and  present  him  with  the  spirited  descrip* 
tions  of  Delphi,  and  the  interesting 
localities  around,  including  the  Cas- 
talian  fount.  But  we  must  refer  him 
to  the  book  itself  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  that  part  of  the  tour  which  carries 
the  travellers  to  Lutrarchi,  Corinth, 
Calamachi,  and  Salamis,  and  beg  of 
him  to  cast  anchor  with  them  in  the 
PirsBus,*  where,  we  are  told, 


•  The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  ventured  to  preserve  the  usual  mode  of 
•HW  ^his  word,  although  Mr.  Gifliard  bus  not  only  generally  written  it  Peirasus 
^roDgh  his  book,  but  has  solicited  us  in  an  erratum  to  correct  it  where  he  has  not. 
He  has  also  used  the  Greek  diphthong  in  all  similar  words ;  such  as  Mantineia,  Phiflfaleia, 
Arsiopagus,  &c  We  know  that  he  has  some  respectable  authorities  to  back  him  in 
this  peculiarity,  but  still  we  think  the  old  mode  may  be  defended,  and  it  is  our  prin- 
efiple  that  refbrntt  to  be  countenanced,  should  be  improvement.  The  words,  as  he 
uses  them,  are  Latin,  and  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  orthography 
by  which  Greek  derivatives  are  governed  in  that  language.  That  they  are  Latin  is 
snflideotly  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  the  original  diphthong  »t  being  resolved 
iato  «,  and  the  termination  »t  into  us,  wherever  they  occur.  The  Latins,  we  are  in- 
formed  by  Buttman  in  his  grammar,  (J  5,)  were  not  regular  in  their  mode  of  ren- 
dering theOreek  u.  They  resolved  it,  however,  invariably  either  into  long  t  or  long  e, 
•s  ^ukf,  Nilus;  e;)«Xo,  Idolum;  Unburn,  Medea;  Mtvruo,  Museum,  &c     See  also  |^ 
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*«The  descendants  of  the  victora  of 
Salamis  could  now  boast  but  of  two  small 
Athenian  vessels  of  war,  while  the  flag  of 
England,  a  country  whose  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  Themistoclesi  floated  on 
two  splendid  specimens  of  her  navy,  the 
Portland  and  Medea,  one  in  attendance 
on  each  of  the  Gothic  kings  who  are  now 
the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of  Greece,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son  Otho" 

The  strangers  walked  from  the  port 
to  Athens  along  the  /uix^m,  rux,%  or 
Long  Walls,  and  their  first  impression 
on  entering  the  city,  was  that  of  dis- 
appointment. No  wonder ;  the  ac- 
count of  a  traveller  who  visited  it  in 
1821,  will  sufficiently  eiplain  the  rea- 
son.    Dr.  Walsh  says — 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  town 
where  you  see  neither  streets  nor  houses. 
Conceive,  then,  a  mud  wall,  or  one  not 
much  better  or  strongerthan  that  of  a  parish 
pound,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  two 
miles  in  circumference;  conceive  this 
area  to  be  filled  with  long,  crooked,  nar- 
row, dirty  lanes,  not  half  so  wide  or  so 
clean  as  those  of  the  worst  flshing-town 
in  England;  conceive  these  dark  and 
winding  passages,  enclosed  by  high  moul- 
dering walls,  with  here  and  there  a 
door,  hammered  with  nail-heads,  open- 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  always  fastened 
by  an  iron  chain,  passed  across  through 
two  latge  rings  on  the  outside,  as  if  the 
master,  like  a  gaoler,  had  taken  care  to 
lock  up  all  the  prisoners  when  he  went 
abroad ;  conceive  every  thing  silent  and 


lifeless  in  these  lanes,  except  at  long  in- 
tervals a  savage  dog  uttering  a  dismal 
howl,  a  solitary  Turk  loosening  or  fasten- 
a  chain  to  lei  himself  in  or  out,  or  a 
woman  cautiously  peeping  tlvough  a 
crevice  beside  the  gate; — and  this  will 
give  you  a  general  impression  of  the 
present  city  of  Minerva."* 

Captain  Trant  was  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  city  by  moonlight.  We 
can  imagine  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon 
8hiningbright,and  shadow  hanging  deep 
over  the  meanness  and  misery  of  the 
modern  town,  as  if  the  pure  liifht 
of  the  moon  only  deigned  to  shine  upon 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  past.  It  is 
seldom  strangers  are  so  favored  as  to 
have  their  preconceived  notions  of 
celebrated  places  realized — hut  when 
they  are,  an  impression  is  made  which 
is  never  effaced. 

Amongst  the  various  objects  of 
interest  in  this  interesting  place  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  GifFard,  who  visited  them 
under  the  judicious  guidance  of  Mr. 
Pittakys,  an  Athenian  antiquary, 
we  select  the  Acropolis,  to  which 
he  ascended  on  Friday,  the  5th  of 
February. 

«  Having  procured  orders  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Acropolis,  which  are  to  be 
had  at  the  office  of  the  Nomarch  of  the 
city,  to  remain  in  force  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  for  the  sum  of  two  drachme, 
we  started  early  to  ascend  this  celebrated 
rock.     Our  way  lay  at  first  through  a 


Thiersch,  and  Matthiee,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  The  fact  is,  there  is  an  singular  diversity  of 
usage  in  rendering  these  proper  names ;  and  in  this,  at  least,  the  old  rule  of  prosody 
holds  strictly  true,  <*  Nomina  Grascorum  certa  sine  lege  vaganturJ*  Col.  Leake  has 
Lyceium  and  Museium  ;  *Dodwell,  who  is  even  more  scrupulously  antique,  has 
Musaeum,  herein  following  Milton.  Scapula  is  right,  and  has  Museum ;  so  Lyceum, 
a  place  named  from  Lycseus.     See  Cicero  ad  Att.  and  Ter.  Eun. 

Areopagus  is  so  written  in  all  the  lexicons.  Pliny  and  Cicero  have  it  thus ;  the 
latter,  at  least,  a  tolerably  good  Greek  scholar.  Where  Dodwell  has  spelled  it  differ- 
ently,  he  has  shown  that  he  meant  to  reject  the  Latin  altogether  as  a  medium,  as  he  has 
written  Areiopago« ;  also  Ilissos,  Hymettos*  Olympios.  He  writes  Chseroneia ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  he  has  Piraus,  The  fact  is,  to  be  perfectly  correct,  we  should 
vrrite  Pirceeus,  such  being  the  Latin  for  the  Fort  of  iru^mttvt ;  and  wu^it  being  •an 
adjective,  of  which  the  Latin  is  Piraug,  Thus  we  find  Ovid  using  Piraa  titora. 
Col.  Leake  was  aware  of  this,  but  still  used  the  Greek  diphthong  in  the  first  syllable. 

We  fear  that  from  all  these  attempts  at  innovation  with  a  view  to  extreme  acca- 
racy  little  more  results  than  an  increased  conviction  how  vague  are  the  rules  which 
profess  to  bind  the  philologist.  Why  should  we  use  the  words  Thebes,  Corinth, 
Athens  ?  Why,  but  because  use  has  made  them  English  ?  The  Latins  took  similar 
liberties.  The  English,  as  deriving  their  character  and  much  of  their  language— 
all  that  refers  to  these  places — from  Italy,  naturally  adopted  such  ^ran^letf  words ; 
and  hence  we  feel  bound  to  retain  Piraeus,  Mantinea,  Areopagus,  See  See  Bailey*s 
edition  of  Facciol.  and  Forcellin.  tit.  Areopagus.  The  originiu  of  this  word,  it  should 
be  remarked,  is  also  writtten  A»n»Tays. 

*  Residence  in  Constantinople,  Vol.  I.  p.  123. 
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part  of  the  town  we  had  not  yet  seen. 
We  are  told  that  modern  Athens  has 
undergone  great  iroproirements  during 
tbe  last  twelve  months.  What  it  must 
have  been  before,  I  can  form  no  concep- 
tion ;  for  even  now,  except  in  the  three 
or  four  chief  streets,  the  passages  are 
mere  paths  over  ruins,  not  of  ancient, 
but  modem  date.  Athens  must  have 
had  in  the  earliest  days  streets  compara- 
tively spacious,  since  Homer  bestows  on 
it  the  epithet  ^Ev^vaiyvsm,  A^ifvn*  wide' 
atreeted  Athens  j  but  it  has  now  no  claim 
to  that  distinction. 

"  Passing  the  gate  of  the  Agora,  or 
new  market,  formed  by  four  fluted  Doric 
pillars  supporting  a  pediment,  near  which 
stands  Adrian*s  market  tariflP,  as  legible, 
and  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was 
placed  there,  we  commenced  our  ascent 
to  the  Acropolis.  As  we  wound  round 
this  steep  acclivity,  we  looked  down  into 
the  Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticus,  with 
part  of  its  walls  standing,  and  the  seats 
cot  out  of  the  rock  of  the  fort  itself. 

«« Having  passed  three  rude  military 
gatec,  we  arrived  at  the  Propylsea,  the 
ancient  architectural  entrance  into  the 
upper  precincts  of  the  Acropolis.  This 
was  originally  a  kind  of  open  colonnade, 
flanked  by  two  wings  of  square  and  solid 
masonry,  of  unequal  sizes.  In  that  on 
the  left  hand,  as  we  approach,  was  the 
public  picture  gallery ;  on  the  right  wing 
has  been  superstructed,  in  the  middle 
ages,  a  high  tower,  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  presently.  Nearly  in  front  of  the 
north  wing  there  stands  a  lofty  pedestal 
of  white  marble,  evidently  designed  for  a 
statue.  This,  from  the  inscription,  must 
have  been  that  of  Agrippa,  who,  as  well 
as  his  fellow-consul  Augustus,  had  eques- 
trian statues  erected,  or  rather  transferred 
to  them ;  for  Pausanias  says  that  these 
pedestals  bore  the  equestrian  statues  of 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,  which  it  seems 
the  servility  of  the  Athenians  appropri- 
ated to  their  Roman  masters.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  only  remaining 
pedestal  bears  Agrippa's  name,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  it. 

**  The  Propylsea  itself,  in  its  present 
state,  offers  a  front  of  six  marble  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  frieze,  entabla- 
tures, &C.  It  is  of  considerable  depth, 
with  A  similar  portico  on  the  other  or 
inner  side,  bnt  there  is  no  passage  through 
the  outer  portico ;  its  intercolumoiations 
were  long  ago  built  up  by  the  Turkish 
engineers,  and  the  new  government  has 
not  yet  opened  the  entrance,  nor  cleared 
the  interior  of  the  building,  though  no 
donbt  they  will  soon  do  so.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  work,  said  to  be  equal  to 
tbe  Parthenon  itself,  is  anxiously  ex- 
pected. 
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*'  The  present  passage  into  the  Acro- 
polis is  to  the  right  of  the  Propylsea,  as 
you  ascend,  between  the  Gothic  tower  I 
have  just  mentioned  and  a  little  temple 
of  Victory  Apterost  or  without  wings. 
The  history  of  this  little  temple  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  many  points. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  at  the  right  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  a  temple 
of  Victory  Apteros,  which  Wheeler  and 
Spohn  also  saw,  so  late  as  1681 ;  but  it 
had  subsequently  totally  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  modern  travellers.  Dr. 
Clarke  does  not  even  allude  to  it,  and  its 
disappearance  had  puzzled  the  critics. 
Some  suspected  the  text  of  Pausanias, 
and  the  testimony  of  Wheeler — others 
imagined  the  site  to  have  been  on  the 
le/i  instead  of  the  right;  in  short,  it  was 
gone — and  the  learned  began  to  wonder, 
that  of  all  the  temples  of  Athens,  it 
should  be  that  of  Victory  without  wings 
that  had  most  unaccountably^oum  away; 
so  complete  was  its  disappearance. 

At  length,  in  some  works  carried  on 
by  the  present  government,  to  clear  the 
approaches  of  the  Acropolis,  and  bring 
them  to  their  proper  level,  a  Turkish 
battery,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
Propylsea  and  guarded  the  approach,  was 
removed,  and  in  doing  so,  fragments  of 
pillars  and  other  ornamental  architecture 
were  discovered  in  great  quantities ;  and, 
by-and-bv,  the  floor  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  of  course  was  immediately  recog- 
nised as  that  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  new  government  has  had  the  spirit 
and  good  taste  to  cause  the  fragments  to 
be  collected  and  re-erected,  without  devi- 
ation from  the  original  foundations;  and 
little  appears  to  be  wanting  to  its  perfect 
restoration  ;  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  when  the  battery  was  made,  the 
building  had  been  taken  down  with  some 
kind  of  care.  The  temple  itself  consists, 
or  rather  will  when  rebuilt,  consist  of 
two  porticos^  each  of  four  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  connected  by  a  celU  of  solid 
masonry.  The  dimensions  are  very 
small,  being  not  above  twenty  feet  long, 
and  not  as  much  in  height ;  but  the  pro- 
portions are  so  pleasing,  and  its  situation 
on  the  little  prominent  knoll,  which  it 
almost  covers,  so  striking,  that  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  beautiful  object, 
and  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Parthenon. 

"  We  were  much  surprised  to  find  this 
spot  assigned  by  some  modern  writers 
(who  quote  the  authority  of  Pausanias 
for  the  fact)  as  that  from  which  ^jgeus 
precipitated  himself  on  seeing  the  hlach 
sail  of  Theseus. 

« <  Le  temple  (of  Victory  A  pteros,  says 
Pittakys),  fut  ^rige  k  la  memoire  d'Eg^eT^ 
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Cest  de  U,  selon  Pausanias,  qn*il  w 
TOrecipita,  lonquMl  apperfiit  le  raisseau  de 
Tfaesee  reTenant  avec  des  voiles  noirea.** 
-^VAncienne  Athines,  p.  240.* 

MBut  it  does  not  aeem  to  xne  that 
Pausanias'  expretsion  warrants  this  inter- 
pretatioB ;  what  he  reallj  says  is  this  :— 

"  *T»»  ^\  v^»9tuXtimf  U  ^t^tct  Viunt  Urn 

^uvtVTH,  tuH  rmvTif  fl^mt  Atytvt  U«t«»,  mf 
Xiyv^ny  SriXinvriv.' 

Alt  22. 
«  Which,  as  I  understand  it,  means, 

« •  On  the  right  of  the  PropylsBa  is  the 
temple  of  Victory  without  win^ ;  themes 
the  sea  is  visible — utio  which  ^gens  (as 
they  say)  threw  himself  and  perished." 

« This  appears  more  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  received  story  of 
^geas  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
sea  which  bears  his  name,  as  well  as  with 
the  localities.  The  spot  indeed  is  little 
fitted  for  such  a  soicide,  being  the  least 
precipitous  of  the  entire  rock ;  and  why 
should  the  sea  be  called  the  iEgean,  only 
because  it  was  visible  (rifytrr*;)  from  an 
inland  cliff,  where  ^geus,  if  he  had 
thrown  himself  down,  would  only  have 
broken  his  bones  ?  In  short,  we  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  old  opinion  that  ^geua 
was  drowned  in  the  JEgtan, 

**  It  is  nowhere,  that  we  could  recol- 
lect, clearly  stated,  why  thb  Victory  was 
wnihtmt  toingi.  Those  who  have  been 
(as  I  venture  to  think)  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
suicide  of  iEgeus,  say  that  the  temple 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Theseus*  victory 
over  the  Minotaur,  the  fame  of  which 
had  mA  flown  before  him.  Another  and 
rather  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
it  was  erected  to  celebrate  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  but  why  that  should  be  de- 
scribed as  a  victory  without  wings  is  not 
very  clear.  It  seems  a  more  natural 
surmise,  that  it  was  erected  by  Pericles 
to  flatter  the  vanity  or  encourage  the 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians,  by  an  alle- 
gory, which  promised  that  Victory — no 
longer  fickle — would  permanenify  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis." 

The  excavations  now  in  progress 
may  yet  render  Athens  even  more 
powerfully  interesting  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  its  first  decline.  Captain 
Trant  informs  us  that  the  Pnyx,  im- 
mortalized as  the  throne  of  eloquence, 
the  very  air  "burning* — to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Byron's — with  The- 
mistocleii,  Aristides,  Alcibiades,  Pericles, 


and  Demosthenes,  was  excavated  within 
the  last  thirty  years  by  Lord  Aberdeen* 
who  caused  the  steps  and  Bema^  or 
stand  of  the  orator  to  be  cleared.* 

With  regard  to  the  Acropolis,  in 
particular,  the  inequality  of  the  ori- 
ginal levels,  as  it  may  have  tended  to 
preserve  many  fragments,  seems  to 
present  e^ery  probability  that  as  the 
workmen  who  are  constantly  employed 
in  clearing  down  to  them  reach  them, 
they  will  find  the  surface  enriched  with 
the  most  valuable  remwns. 

«  These  excavations  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  lay  bare  the  foundations  or  bases 
of  some  of  those  numerous  temples  and 
monuments,  and  perhaps  discover  even 
some  of  the  innumerable  statues,  which 
we  are  told  existed  in  former  times  on  a 
spot — ^peopled,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Athe- 
nian mythology  and  history.  We  read 
that  after  an  extensive  spoliation  by  Nero, 
three  thousand  statues  still  remained  in 
the  Acropolis.  Perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able of  all,  that  of  Pericles  himself,  which 
we  know  stood  here,  may  have  escaped 
Nero,  and  be  even  yet  recovered ;  or 
what,  if  the  Graces,  by  the  hand  of 
Socrates  himself,  (who  was  in  early  life 
a  sculptor,)  which  stood  in  the  Acropolis, 
should  be  found?  This  is  not  much 
more  improbable  than  some  corrobora- 
tions of  ancient  narratives  and  traditions 
which  have  already  been  discovered.  For 
instance : — 

« Alexander  the  Great  was  said  to 
have  erected  in  the  Propylaui  a  statue  to 
Aristotle.  This,  considering  Aristotle's 
unpopularity  at  Athens,  seemed  not  pro- 
bable; but  Mr.  Pittakys  (p.  247)  has 
found  in  the  rubbish  of  the  Propylaea  a 
marble  fragment  of  a  pedestal,  with  this 
inscription : 

...SO«IH2  HrHTHPA.......KAEOS. 

API2TOTEAH POJ,., 

Thatift-- 


...OF  WISDOM  LEASER GLOEY 

TO   A&IBTOTLB 

The  three  last  letters  of  the  origioBl  in- 
scription— ^POS,  are  probably  the  termina- 
tion of  the  name  of  Alexander,  At  all 
events,  mutilated  as  the  inscription  is,  il 
affords  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  Pausauias.*' 

Mr.  Pittakys  seems  to  have  enacted 
the  same  part  with  our  travellera  as 
the  more  appropriately  designated  Mr. 
Grojms  did  with  Capt.  Ttuit,  and  to 


*  This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  overstatement.     Dodwell  considera  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  did  nothing  more  than  clear  away  a  little  earth  from  some  of  the  stepsw 
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bare  devoted  himself  with  all  tbe  en- 
thusiasm of  a  pioneer  to  exhibidn?  to 
the  Btrangere  the  various  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  of  Mmerva.  His 
judgment  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
hb  knowledgre,  and  Mr.  Giflard  has  very 
properly  no  hesitation  in  differing  from 
nim  on  sundry  points  of  criticism  and 
local  detail,  even  on  his  own  ground. 
However,  he  has  done  much  ;  and  as 
the  Jirtt  native  antiquary,  deserves 
adl  commendation.  His  researches  may 
hereafter  guide  more  judicious  enquirers 
to  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
discoveries. 

•<  In  this  gentleman's  instructive  com- 
pany, we  also  visited  tbe  celebrated 
AreiopagQs  or  Hitt  of  Mars :  the  steep 
steps  still  exist  by  which  the  judges  and 
iftcnsed  ascended,  and  which  must  have 
been  very  difficult  for  old  men  even  in 
tbe  day-time,  and  much  more  so  at  night, 
when  they  were  in  the  habit  of  trying 
important  causes.  It  seems  no  great 
proof  of  Athenian  justice  and  honour, 
that  they  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
dumsy  expedient  as  obscurity  to  prevent 
partiaKty, 

"  And  here,  with  a  higher  interest  than 
any  of  our  classical  visits  had  excited,  we 
recollected  that  this  was  the  Hitt  of  Mars, 
whence  the  great  Christian  orator  and 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  addressed  an 
Athenian  aaditory,  and  seiring  with  ad- 
mirable readiness  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  magnificent  temples  of  idolatry  and 
of  the  altar 

«  « TO  THE  UNKWOWN  GOD,* 

he  ^declared  unto  them  him  whom  they 
iynorantly  worshipped,  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  who  dwelkth  not  in 
tempUs  made  by  hands,  and  whose  God- 
head was  not  like  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone 
graven  by  artofman*s  device,  (Acts  xvii. 
V.  2,  &c)  To  feel  the  full  force  and 
beauty  of  these  allusions  we  must  recollect 
that,  below,  around,  and  above  the  spot 
whence  the  apostle  spoke,  there  stood  in- 
numerable idols,  and  above  all,  the  cele- 
brated Minerva  of  PhidiaS— on  which 
the  highest  *  arts  and  devices  of  man,*  and 
the  most  costly  materials  had  been  larishly 
expended.  As  a  mere  specimen  of  ap- 
propriate oratory  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  celebrated  appeal  of  Demosthenes  to 
*  n^ov-vTiJua  rauret — i  UttjtStvSv — ^raa) — 
RuM^«i*w' — *  those  PropyUea — Parthenon 
Porticoes — and  Harbours,*  pronounced 
from  the  neighbouring  but  lower  emi- 
nenceof  the  Pnyx." 

Wc  take  our  leave  of  Athens  with 
the  foilowing  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  laying  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  new 
palace. 


*«  Long  before  daybreak  we  were  roused 
from  our  slumbers,  which,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  day,  were  generally  tolerably 
sound,  by  bands  of  music  parading. tbe 
streets,  and  peals  of  artillery.  At  nine 
O'clock  the  king  passed  along  the  street 
in  front  of  our  hotel,  which  was  lined 
with  troops,  on  his  way  to  the  church, 
where  service  was  to  be  performed  pre- 
paratory to  the  geeat  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  new  palace. 

*<  This  the  tickets  had  announced  would 
commence  at  ten  o'clock,  a:M.,  and  ac- 
cordingly by  that  hour  we  presented  our- 
selves  on  the  platform  raised  for  the 
more  favoured  spectators,  and  were  im- 
mediately admitted  within  a  place  railed 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  scaffolding.  The 
kingly  personages  of  Greece  and  Bavaria 
were  punctual,  and  their  coming  was  an- 
nounced by  fresh  thunders  of  artillery, 
while  a  squadron  of  lancers  galloped  down 
to  clear  the  ground.  First  in  the  pro- 
cession came  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Attica,  in  full  canonicals,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  mitre  formed  no  part,  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  clergy,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  king's  personal  at- 
tendants and  aides-de-camp,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  heroes  of  modem 
Greece.  The  two  kings  next  advanced, 
and  were  received  with  cheering,  of  which 
the  hurras  of  the  English  spectators 
formed  by  fhr  the  loudest  and  roost  ener- 
getic part.  They  returned  the  greeting 
with  bows,  and  the  ceremony  commenced 
with  the  chanting  of  a  hymn  by  the 
priests  in  a  low  monotonous  tone:  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  was 
then  read,  and  followed  by  other  de- 
votional exercises ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  assembly  stood  uncovered; 
and  as  it  was  under  a  burning  sun,  we 
were  not  sorry  when  the  serrice  was  over, 
and  the  king  of  Greece  made  a  signal  for 
us  to  resume  our  hats.  Now  there  was 
a — ^no  doubt  simulated— discussion  be^ 
tween  tbe  royal  and  other  principal  per- 
sonages, as  to  who  should  lay  the  stone ; 
at  last  the  Greek  monarch  led  his  fiither 
forward  with  a  little  gentle  violence,  and 
putting  the  trowel  in  his  hand;  proclaimed 
him  to  be  the  founder  of  the  palace ;  an 
honour  justly  due  to  him,  not  merely  on 
the  score  of  seniority, — if  it  be  true,  as  we 
were  irtformed,  that  he  had  given  bis  son 
100,000  florins  towards  its  construction. 
Various  speeches  having  been  made  by 
the  Greek  officials — to  us,  I  am  sorry  to 
confess,  unintelligible — the  kings  retired 
amidst  fresh  volleys,  and  the  ceremony 
was  oVer. 

"On  their  retiring,  the  Greek  mob 
rushed  in  an  enthusiastic  manner  to  view 
the  spot  where  the  stone  waS  placed,  bu* 
were  rudely  repulsed  by  the  swords  of  ^ 
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military,  and  we  heard  ihem  muttering, 
as  they  retreated,  Bc^fia^«i,  taking  care 
to  mark  the  r,  which  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion is  only  wanted  to  make  the  Bavaria 
ans,  barbarians.  This  struck  us  as  a 
relic  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  an* 
cestors,  and  as  no  good  omen  for  the 
Barbarian  dynasty" 

Mr.  Giffiird  is  a  scholar — and  yet 
he  confesses  thai  the  speeches  of  the 
Greek  officials  were  to  him  unintel- 
ligible— no  wonder.  Although  the  lan- 
guage is  not  considered  essentially  to 
differ  from  the  ancient,  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain for  ourselves  by  reference  to  Col. 
Leake*sbook,  or  the  numerous  examples 
Lord  Byron  has  given  in  an  appendix 
to  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  which  were  selected  and  compared, 
we  believe,  by  his  Romaic  master 
Marmarotouri  ;  yet  when  we  consider 
that  not  only  have  most  of  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs  a  completely  different 
sound  from  that  so  absurdly  annexed 
to  them  by  the  custom  of  English 
schools,  but  that  the  Greek  wholly 
wants  the  sounds  of  our  B  and  D,  and 
that  the  letter  a  is  pronounced  M,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  surprised.  B^tXtus 
is  pronounced  Vatilefi,  and  (oh  shade 
of  Homer !)  the  glorious  genitive  ai^xw- 
^xaiv^M  is — within  ear-shot  of  the 
waves  it  was  intended  to  imitate — ^bur- 
lesqued into  polliifleeiveeo. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  this  alphabetic  change/a  change 
which  seems  almost  impossible  in  a  lan- 
guage which  remains  the  same,  and  has 
been  spoken  uninterruptedly  in  one 
place.  We  know  of  no  circumstances 
m  which  could  originate  an  alteration 
of  the  sound  B  into  V  for  instance, 
except  the  sudden  and  copious  influx 
of  another  language  upon  the  first,  a 
circumstance  wliich  the  language  itself 
proves  has  not  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

The  Gascons,  it  is  true,  confound 
these  consonants,  which  has  led  an 
epigrammatist  to  remark  that  in  Gas- 
cony  hihere  and  vwere  are  the  same ; 
but  this  scarcely  clears  up  the  diffi- 
culty, for  we  are  not  aware  of  the  pro- 
nunciation having  been  at  any  time 
difflerent  in  their  dialect,  whereas  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  in  which  the 
bleating  of  sheep  is  expressed  by  Bn, 
Bff,  seems  decisive  as  to  the  sound 
the  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the 
letter. 

We  fear  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  loiter  elsewhere  as  we  have  done 
at  Athens.  We  must  pass  over  the 
rest  of  the  journey  almost  at  a  stride  ; 


but  would  confirm  an  assertion  we 
made  respecting  the  wintry  wretched- 
ness of  tne  Peloponnessus  by  a  few 
extracts. 

The  travellers  reached  Tripolitza« 
formerly  the  Turkish  capital  of  the 
Morea,  late  at  nisht,  and  consequently 
were  not  at  first  luUy  aware  of  the  de- 
solation which  the  murderous  excesses 
of  the  Greeks  in  1822,  and  the  yet 
more  destructive  retaliation  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in  1829,  had  worked  on  the  in- 
habitants and  edifices  of  the  place. 

«  When,"  says  Mr.  Giffard,  "  we  rose 
next  morning  (Saturday,  Idth  of  Febm- 
ary,)  the  scene  that  presented  itself  was 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  we  unani- 
mously pronounced  Tripolitza  to  be  the 
most  wretched  prospect  that  any  of  us^ 
even  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  had  an  ex- 
tensive experience  of  ruins  and  deserts — 
had  ever  yet  seen.  When  we  entered 
the  town  the  preceding  night,  we  bad 
barely  light  enough  to  discover  that  it  had 
been  greatly  damaged ;  but  we  had  fan- 
cied nothing  so  miserable  as  the  scene 
which  the  morning  revealed.  There  had 
been  a  sharp  frost ;  the  gronnd  was  co- 
vered by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and,  in 
horrible  contrast,  stood  the  mouldering 
walls  of  houses  and  churches  blackened 
with  fire,  and  exhibiting  the  traces  of 
blood  and  devastation.  Over  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  surrounding  plain  there 
was  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  snowy  waste,  and  a  few 
miserable  peasants  were  seen  toiling 
among  the  ruins,  half  frozen  with  the 
cold,  which  they  seldom  experience  in 
such  extremes  as  they  did  this  winter, 
none  of  equal  severity  having  occurred,  as 
we  were  informed,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

If  our  friends,  whose  anxiety  for  our 
health  had  sent  us  in  search  of  a  milder 
climate,  could  have  seen  the  miserable 
place  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  and 
the  dreary  prospect  of  the  morning,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  surprised  and 
alarmed ;  and  even  to  ourselves,  though 
we  had  no  valetudinarian  apprehensions* 
the  prospect  was  dismal  enough : — to 
take  the  road  seemed  hopeless — but  to 
remain  at  Tripolitza  impossible ; — to  go 
back  and  visit  Mantineia  was  out  of  the 
question — the  very  tombs  of  the  heroes, 
if  ever  discernible,  were  now  buried  un- 
der the  snow; — we  had,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  endeavour  to  push  on 
by  the  direct  road  to  some  more  tolerable 
asylum  than  the  modem  ruin  of  Tri- 
politza. 

«  We  were  now  for  the  first  time  sof- 
fering  any  serious  inconvenience  from  the 
season  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  travel. 
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and  even  this  was  only  in  the  loftier  re- 
gions ;  while  we  were  consoled  by  hear- 
ing that  summer  travellers  had  even 
greater  annoyances  to  complain  of,  from 
the  extreme  heat,  and,  above  all,  from 
flies,  musquitoes,  and  certain  familiar 
insects,  which  are  intolerably  troublesome, 
particularly  the  latter,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape,  but  by  carrying  tents 
and  sleeping  on  the  green  sward.  From 
these  attacks  the  cold  weather  protected 
11$ — except  in  a  slight  degree  this  night 
at  Tripolitza,  where  we  had  a  taste  of 
what  the  plague  must  be  in  summer. — 
The  best  and  most  enjoyable  season  for 
travelling  in  Greece — as  we  were  unani- 
mously assured  by  those  to  whom  we 
happened  to  speak  on  the  subject — is  late 
in  the  spring,  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  traveller  has  then  dry  and 
temperate  days,  with  long  mornings  and 
evenings,  to  pursue  his  journeys  or  anti- 
quartan  researches.  The  general  aspect 
■  of  the  country  is  at  its  best — the  trees 
are  clothed  in  their  new  liveries— the 
woods  are  become  vocal — the  earth  is  in 
its  freshest  green,  and  the  gushing  streams, 
not  yet  dried  up  by  the  heats  of  summer, 
gratify  all  the  senses,  and  afford  the  still 
greater  pleasure  of  an  occasional  bath — a 
luxury  very  difficult  of  attainment  at 
other  seasons — in  summer  from  the 
drought,  and  in  winter  from  the  extreme 
cold." 

And  again — 

<*  At  the  distance  of  about  four  hours 
from  Tripolitza,  we  arrived  at  a  resting 
placef  baring  crossed  and  recrossed  a 
stream  (whose  direction  we  followed)  up- 
wards of  forty  times,  during  which  I  un- 
derwent the  discomfort  of  having  one  of 
the  guides  mounted  behind  me,  redolent 
with  garlic  and  multitudinous  bad  smells, 
it  being  impossible  for  him  to  walk,  the 
river  alone  dividing  two  hills  precipitous 
to  the  water's  edge.  This,  I  believe,  is 
very  appropriately  called  the  Pass  ofPo- 
tamo — the  river  Pass,  The  name  of  the 
resting  place  we  either  did  not  inquire,  or 
have  forgotten  in  the  vexation  which  it 
occasioned  us.  It  was  a  hovel  worse  than 
the  poorest  of  those  Irish  huts  which  so 
much  surprise  English  travellers.  Our 
guides  had  informed  us  that  it  was  a  hu- 
<ma  locanda — a  good  inn — and  pressed  us 
to  halt  there  for  the  night,  pointmg  out 
the  thick  and  stormy  appearance  of  the 
sky,  which  boded  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

•<  We  did  not  like  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  place,  but,  that  we  might  not  be 
thought  obstinate,  dismounted  to  make  a 
nearer  survey ;  but  the  abominable  odor 
which  met  us  at  the  door  prevented  our 
even  entering  for  that  purpose.  As 
much  of  the  dark  interior  as  the  eye  could 


penetrate,  presented  a  confused  mass  of 
children,  pigs,  poultry,  oil-jars,  skins, 
strings  of  onions,  and  figs,  with  all  the 
filth  and  smells  concomitant  with  such  a 
congregation  of  matter.  We  positively 
refused  to  remain  here  for  the  night, 
while  our  guides  as  positively  refused  to 
proceed,  and  there  was  every  probability 
of  a  serious  disagreement  at  this  early 
stage  of  our  journey.  Determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  yield,  both  because  the  place 
was  really  intolerable,  and  because  we 
feared  that  if  we  now  submitted  to  our 
guides,  we  should  not  easily  become  our 
own  masters  again,  we  three  mounted  and 
proceeded  on  the  path,  ordering  the 
guides  to  follow  with  our  servants,  under 
the  vague  penalty  that  « they  would,  if 
they  did  not,  be  the  sufferers  ;*'  though 
the  truth  was,  that  we  should  have  been 
the  real  sufferers,  in  case  of  their  disobe- 
dience. We  had  pursued  our  unattended 
course  hardly  an  hour  before  the  prophe- 
cies of  our  guides  were  accomplished,  and 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  most  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  snow — the  latter 
driven  in  our  faces  with  such  force  that 
we  were  not  able  to  advance  against  it* 
and  we  really  had  no  alternative  but  to 
turn  our  backs  and  sit  it  out.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  this  discomfort,  we  were  uncer- 
tain whether  we  were  in  the  right  road, 
the  guides  having  not  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  we  indulged  a  hope  that 
they  would  do,  although  they  had,  when 
we  left  them,  expressed  their  determina- 
tion of  remaining  at  the  huona  locanda^ 
which,  no  doubt,  appeared  so  to  them, 
and  which  even  we  began  to  think  might 
have  been  better  than  our  present  posi- 
tion. Not  a  house  or  hovel  of  any  de- 
scription was  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground 
was  so  completely  saturated  with  previous 
rain,  and  the  present  sleet  and  snow,  that 
our  horses  sunk  far  above  their  fetlocks 
in  the  mud  at  each  step.  Our  feelings 
were  at  this  moment  by  no  means  the 
most  pleasurable :  we  did  not  speak,  but 
sat  in  the  pelting  storm,  ruminating  on 
the  chances  of  where  we  might  that  night 
rest,  and  thinking,  with  something  like 
bitterness,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  celebrated  as- 
sertion, that  "it  was  as  easy  to  travel 
through  the  Morea  as  in  Derbyshire.** — 
He  had  never  tried  it!  At  last  the 
storm  ceased,  and  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  we  again  urged  on  our  jaded 
beasts,  till,  reaching  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hills,  we  anxiously  through  our  glasses 
looked  back  to  see  if  we  could  catch  any 
glimpse  of  our  retinue  in  the  winding  of 
the  road.  After  a  long  survey,  when  al- 
most giving  way  to  despair,  we  descried 
some  figures  which  we  sanguinely  resolved 
could  be  no  other  than  they,  some  miles 
off,  but  following  our  path  j^^his  revived 
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our  BfuritB,  and  we  again  pushed  on* 
During  all  thb  time  our  road  was,  with- 
out exception,  the  worst  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive — over  quagmires-— 
through  rivers^-by  the  edge  of  precipices, 
and  up  mountain  torrents.  Along  the 
bed  of  one  of  these  we  toiled  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  over  large  loose  stones,  con- 
atantly  giving  way  under  the  horses'  feet, 
and  rolling  down  upon  the  following  tra- 
yeller. 

**  But  if  we  had  been  unprepared  for 
this  severity  of  weather  and  local  desola- 
tion,  we  were  equally  surprised  by  the 
quick  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  scene 
which  we  experienced.  We  had  been 
scrambling  through  this  wintry  wild,  up 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  but  when 
we  had  surmounted  the  pass,  and  had  de- 
scended a  little  on  the  other  side,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  comparative  paradise, 
and  in  the  temperature  of  an  English 
spring.  The  country  was  beautiful, 
though  uninhabited,  and  the  road  gradu- 
ally improved.  Here,  as  night  and  dark- 
ness were  approaching,  we  dismounted  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  our  followers,  and  to 
j|[ive  our  horses  liberty  to  refresh  them- 
selves, by  cropping  the  grass  and  shrubs ; 
when  after  an  hour  the  guides  overtook 
us»  we  discovered  that  one  of  tliem,  still 
sturdy  and  contumacious,  had  allowed  the 
others  to  proceed  without  him,  keeping 
his  own  baggage-horse,  which  carried  our 
beds  and  portmanteaus,  in  which  were 
stowed  all  our  worldly  riches ;  about  their 
safety  we  were  rather  uncomfortable; 
hut  the  arrival  of  the  rest  had  raised  our 
spirits,  and,  promising  the  men  a  huorui 
mano  on  arrival,  we  went  on  merrily,  and 
at  nine — thirteen  hours  from  leaving  our 
last  hotel — arrived  at  the  Khan  of  Vour- 
lia,  a  distance,  by  the  map,  of  about  thirty 
miles,  but  to  our  feelings  three  times  the 
distance.  Vourlia  is  about  three  hours' 
distant  from  Mistra,  which  is  discoverable 
from  it 

«  Our  cares  wera  almost  forgotten  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  blazing  lire,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  good  dinner,  though  the  un- 
pleasing  remembrance  of  lost  beds  and 
treasure  would  at  times  flit  across  our 
thoughts,  when — 

FroBH  without 
A  vaUffiAj  ifaout 

•tartled  us,  and  one  of  the  guides  rushed 
in  to  announce  that '  the  horse  had  come, 
but  not  the  Greeh,*  '  Hang  the  Greek  I* 
we  thought ;  *  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  soon  make  his  appearance 
in  good  season.'  The  horse  had  brought 
us  all  we  cared  about.  We  were,  how- 
ever, unconsciously  under  obligations  to 
the  Greek  for  not  leaving  the  shelter  th^ 
had  proposed  for  us,  before  the  snow- 
storm was  orer:  our  beds  were  quite 


dry,  whieh  thev  would  not  otherwise  bare 
been,  and  as  the  delinquent  himself  soon 
made  his  appearance  and  apology,  afl 
ended  well.'* 

Those  who  only  know  the  Eurotas 
by  its  banks  having  constituted  of  old 
the  classical  carpet  for  the  choral  exer- 
cises of  Diana,  (the  image  adumbrating, 
perhaps,  the  dancing  of  the  moonlight 
on  the  lawns  of  Laconia,)  will  scarcely 
be  prepared  for  the  following  descrip- 
tion or  the  situation  of  the  travellers 
within  a  few  hours  ride  of  its  banks. 
They  had  ascended  a  mountain  with 
difficulty,  and  looked  out  in  vain  for 
their  resting  place,  Londari : — 

«  But  suddenly,  on  turning  sharp  round 
a  prominent  point  of  the  hill,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  village 
close  at  hand,  perched  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge  on  which  we  had  been  tra- 
velling, and  which  we  bad  not  expected 
to  find  in  so  lofty  a  situation. 

*<  Tired,  wet,  and  cold,  we  gave  a  shoot 
of  exultation  at  the  pleasant  surpriaal, 
and  trotted  on  with  lighter  hearts.  On 
reaching  the  village,  we  were  glad  to  see 
that  two  or  three  houses  bore  the  exterior 
marks  of  comfort ;  they  were  each  two 
stories  high,  and  with  glazed  windows ; 
but  on  entering,  great  was  our  disap- 
pointment;  the  walls  were  damp  from 
the  newness  of  the  mortar,  while  the  tiles 
of  the  roof  did  not  join  close  enough  to 
keep  out  the  rain ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there 
was  no  fire-plnce  in  any  of  them ;  we 
tried  all,  and  all  were  alike ;  at  Inst  we 
took  refuge,  as  we  had  done  the  night 
before,  with  the  Papas  of  the  villnge,  not 
that  his  dwelling  was  better  than 
the  others,  but  a  good  fire  in  the  centre 
of  his  den  was  an  irresistible  attraction ; 
his  family  were  soon  dislodged,  and  we 
reigned  alone.  The  cold  was  extreme ; 
notwithstanding  a  fire  kept  up  the  whole 
night,  round  which,  and  almost  in  it,  we 
lay  wrapped  in  our  quilts,  the  water  in  a 
iug,  not  two  yards  from  us,  was  frozen 
hard.  The  cold,  at  one  time,  luckily 
awoke  me,  for  getting  up  to  revive  the 
fire,  I  perceived  that  a  spark  had  fallen  on 
my  cotton  coverlid,  which  was  already 
smouldering  to  a  great  extent ;  yet  this 
hint  was  not  sufficient  to  make  me  give 
the  fire  a  wider  berth,  and,  if  possible,  I 
hugged  the  danger  stiU  closer.  Wretched 
as  our  accommodation  had  been,  the  Pa- 
pas was  not  satisfied  the  next  morning 
with  the  same  amount  of  douceur  we  had 
given  elsewhere,  and  pressed  for  more, 
which  we  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards 
contributed  another  drachma ;  whether  in 
ffratitnde  for  this,  or  (if  he  knew  our 
feelings)  to  punish  us  for  our  illiberality, 
he  bestowed  on  us  at  parting,  a  very  dose 
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and  nnplMvuit  embnu^e;  his  l>reath  aa^ 
▼ourad  most  abommably  of  garUc,  while 
bis  gray,  gria]«d»  and  matted  beard,  and 
dirty  fiice,  were  by  no  means  agreeable, 
when  brought  into  close  contact  with  our 
cheeks.  I  was  the  first  victim,  but  being 
taken  by  surprise,  I  had  not  the  pain  of 
anticipation,  while  my  companions  afforded 
me  much  amusement  by  their  ineffectual 
manoeuvres  and  attempts  at  escape ;  the 
old  man  stood  at  the  door,  so  that  they 
could  not  make  their  exit  without  pass- 
ing him.  The  guides  told  us  afterwards, 
that  he  had  asked  them  to  represent  his 
poverty  to  vs,  and  to  recommend  ns  to 
give  him  fonr  or  five  dollars,  so  that  be 
ronsi  have  been  much  disappointed  at  re- 
ceiving only  one.'* 

*  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge goes  little  farther  than  to  disen- 
chant the  visions  of  our  boyhood.  We 
find  cowsheds  profaning  the  holiness  of 
Delphi,  steam-boats  paddling  in  the 
Pirseus,  and  London  stout  stupifying 
the  descendants  of  Periander  at  Co- 
rinth. If  we  are  thus  outraged,  how- 
ever, in  our  more  classical  and  refined 
sensibilities,  we  have  now  at  least  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  beholding  the 
land  of  Greeee  arisen  from  its  protracted 
sleep,  and  assuming  once  more  the  at- 
tituae  of  freedom.  With  this  master- 
blessing',  may  we  not  anticipate  the  re- 
vival of  those  noble  arts  and  those 
noble  spirits  which  were  there  found 
united  with  it  of  old  ;  and  even  hope 
that  Greece  may  eclipse  her  former 
self  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the 
earth  is  advanced  into  a  state  to  con- 
test with  her  the  prize  of  genius 
and  heroism  ?  Let  it  not  be  consi- 
dered as  the  least  lucky  omen  that  the 
head  and  heart  of  a  Byron  were  given 
to  her  resuscitation^  and  lent  their 
powerful  aid  to  her  cause.  In  genius 
and  devotion  fit   to  cope  with    the 
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greatest  of  her  earlier  sons,  this  adopted 
child  laboured  for  her  moral  as  well  ^ 
political  restoration.  A  power  superior 
to  all  that  she  could  boast  in  her  most 
resistless  days,  struck  the  blow  by  which 
the  chains  fell  from  her  hands.  The 
individual— the  host — both  were  Bri- 
tish. We  have  not  yet  seen  the  fruit 
of  our  national  labours  matured  ;  but 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  waters  of 
heaven — more  efficacious  than  the  dews 
of  her  own  Castaly — will  nourish  the 
plant. 

We  have  indulged  but  little  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Giffard's  book ;  but  we  have 
done  the  same  thing — we  have  g^ven 
extracts.  Readers  are  always  better 
pleased  to  find  out  that  they  like  a 
book  themselves,  than  to  have  it  at  se- 
cond-hand or  on  trust  from  the  re- 
viewer. If  we  had  less  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  this  little  work,  we  should 
have  been  more  chary  of  exhibiting  it. 
We  can  refer  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
rock  called  the  Sail  of  Ulysses,  and  of  the 
Gate  of  Lions  at  My  cense,  from  amongst 
many  equally  excellent  passages,  as 
specimens  of  the  author's  powers.  They 
are  as  striking  as  any  we  have  met  with 
in  similar  works,and, had  heonly  suffered 
himself  to  burn  occasionally,  would 
possess  all  the  materials  of  eloquence. 
Should  he  again  visit  these  scenes,  or 
others  as  heart-stirring,  we  may  hope 
that  the  choice  of  a  more  genial  time 
of  year  may  affect  his  general  style, 
and  give  it  all  that  is  wanting  to  make 
it  classical. 

As  it  is,  what  Mr.  Giffard  modestly 
puts  forward  as  little  more  than  a 
nand-book  for  the  voyager,  is  really 
an  instructive  and  amusing  compa- 
nion by  the  fire-side,  and  will,  we 
are  convinced,  be  of  far  more  ser- 
vice to  the  author  than  merely  to  en- 
title him  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of 
"  the  man  who  has  written  a  book." 
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This  is  a  very  delightful  old  book,  and 
one  from  which  it  seems  to  us  probable 
that  our  readers  may  feel  more  pleasure 
in  our  weaving  together  a  few  extracts, 
than  from  any  other  exertion  which  we 
are  disposed  at  the  moment  to  make. 
To  anaijrze  a  new  novel  or  poem  would 
require  us  to  read  it ;  and  that  is  not  a 


work  in  which  we  could  willingly  oc^ 
cupy  ourselves 

"  From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  (o  dewy  ere, 
A  summer's  day—.*' 

And  SO  let  us  take  down  one  of  our 
true  old  books,  and  see  whether  we 
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cannot  find  something  to  engage  our 
readers. 

Among  the  many  volumes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  political  transactions  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  the  short  government  of 
his  successor,  the  most  valuable  are 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Burnett  and 
the  Stuart  Manuscripts.  Next  to  those 
ranks  the  lite  of  Lord  Guilford,  by  his 
brother,  Roger  North.  North's  exhibi- 
tions ot  the  state  of  parties  and  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  during  the  important 
interval  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Re- 
volution, constitutes  for  the  historical 
enquirer  the  great  value  of  his  book. 
That  value  is  enoreased  even  by  the 
strength  of  colouring  with  which  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  brother  and  bio- 
grapher of  Lord  Guilford,  led  him 
to  paint  passing  events  and  contempo- 
rary characters.  To  those  who  differ 
from  Roger  North's  views — and  who  is 
there  that  altogether  agrees  with  him  ? 
—the  picture  of  scenes  which  he  wit- 
nessed cannot  but  be  amusing, — the 
way  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  hour 
led  the  great  men  of  another  age  to 
regard  each  other  cannot  but  be  in- 
structive. To  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
party  is  the  very  business  of  history. 
Head  one  of  our  modern  historians, 
and  from  the  dead  level  of  their  blank 
prose  what  do  you  learn  ?  Roger 
North  is  of  a  different  class  altogether 
from  your  speculative  narrators  and 
philosophical  observers — he  tells  you 
what  he  saw — often  very  imperfectly 
— always  with  earnestness  and  vigour. 
He  paints  friends  and  enemies  fear- 
lessly, and  his  very  scoundrels  are 
therefore  like  Shakespeare's  scoundrels, 
fellows  very  much  to  be  liked.  Jef- 
fries himself — loaded  with  infamy  and 
execration — is  exhibited  so  as  to  render 
it  inte11i<pble  how  he  was  not  only  tole- 
rated but  confided  in.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  whom  we  are  tired  of  hearing 
praised,  is  here  shown  up  in  colours 
which  shew  at  all  events  that  some 
very  honest  Athenians  disliked  hearing 
for  ever  Aristides  called  the  just.  The 
inglorious  dexterity,  by  which  the 
judj^es  of  the  respective  courts  sought 
to  attract  business  to  their  own  thea- 
tres, as  if  they  were  so  many  rival  con- 
jurors, is  not  ill  told.  The  dumb  day 
in  the  Common  Pleas  is  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  the  stratagem  by  which  the 
Serjeants  resisted  some  plan  of  Lord 
Guilford's  to  give  his  brother  a  part 
of  the  business  of  which  they  had  en- 
jovcd  a  monopoly,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which    the    judge     triumphed     over 


them ; — bat  of  these  things  in  their 
order. 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reig^, 
the  court  party  had  been  gradually  se- 
parating into  two  bodies — the  first  the 
adherents  of  the  Duke  of  York,  con- 
sisting of  conscientious  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  of  those  who,  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  af- 
fected to  adopt  his  creed — the  latter 
the  supporters  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Duke  was  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  the  only  means  of  securing 
protection  to  his  opinions  consisted  in 
establishing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown.  Absolute  power  was  regarded 
as  the  safeguard  of  popery — which 
latter  the  duke  and  his  partisans  would 
have,  in  their  then  circumstances, 
called  freedom  of  conscience.  The  * 
church  of  England  section  of  the  court 
party  was  anxious  to  preserve — indeed 
to  extend  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
as  far  as  such  preservation  or  extension 
could  be  made  instrumental  in  depressing^ 
the  faction,  as  the  language  of  that  day 
called  the  country  party,  but  felt  that 
the  despotic  authority  aimed  at  by  James 
and  his  friends  must  necessarily  end  ia 
the  destruction  of  the  church  establish- 
ment. The  intrigues  of  James  and 
his  courtiers,  and  the  objects  with  which 
he  ascended  the  throne,  are  here  faith- 
fully exhibited.  The  portraits  of  every 
one  of  the  remarkable  actors  of  the 
day  are  drawn  with  exceeding  skill  ; 
and,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the 
very  colouring  which  party  gives  ren- 
ders them  more  valuable.  Histories, 
such  as  this,  disregarded  by  the  mere 
compilers  of  names  and  dates  are  the 
materials  of  the  true  historian— of 
Shakespeare — and  of  Scott. 

The    invidious    omission    of    Lord 
Guilford's  name  in  Rennet's  and  Eeh- 
ard's  history — when  "they  condescend «*rl 
to  adorn  the  characters  of  departed 
quacks,  poets,  fanatics,  and  almauaek 
makers** — was   Roger  North's  induce- 
ment to  write  his  brother's  life.      Dud- 
ley,  Lord    North,  of  Kirtling,    Cam- 
bridgeshire,  was  his  father,  who  a|». 
pears  to  have  carefully  educated    his 
family  ;  their  prosperity  is  mentioned 
with  some  exultation  by  Roger,  who, 
to  the  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  has  &ctl 
ded  those  of  his  brothers,  Dudley  North, 
a  thriving  Turkey  merchant,  and  of  the 
Reverend     John    North,    a     retired 
scholar.  *•  The  latter  presents,**  says  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the'boolc 
**an  admirable  picture  of  a  scholar"^ 
life,  and  a  no  less  afflicting  and  avrftii 
one  of  the  illness  and  death  to  whiif^h 
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the  habits  of  studioui  men  too  often 
lead."  In  the  affectionate  record  which 
Roger  North  has  left  of  brothers, 
whom  he  survived  so  long,  as  to  have 
written  their  lives  to  a  generation 
from  whom  their  memory  was  already 
passing  away,  he  has  unconsciously 
depicted  his  own  amiable  nature. 

We  transcribe  the  account  of  the 
fint  school  to  which  Lord  Guilford 
was  put : — 

<'  Hit  lordship  was  very  yonng  when  be 
was  first  put  out  to  Bchool,  and  then  had 
bat  indifferent  tutorage,  for  hb  first 
master  was  one  Mr.  Willis,  that  kept  a 
school  at  Isleworth.  That  man  was  a 
rigid  presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a  furious 
independent  Those  two  sects,  at  that 
time,  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  ty- 
ranny, and  reapmg  the  fruits  of  too  sue- 
cessfnl  rebellion,  which  conjured  up  a 
spirit  of  opposition  betwixt  them,  so  that 
they  hated  each  other  more  than  either 
the  bishops,  or  even  papists  themselves. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  curse  of  God  upon 
men  permitted  to  prosper  in  wickedness : 
and  this  woman  was  zealous  in  her  way. 

«  She  used  to  instruct  her  babes  in  the 
gift  of  praying  by  the  spirit ;  and  all  the 
scholars  were  made  to  kneel  by  a  bedside 
and  pray:  but  this  petit  spark  was  too 
small  for  that  posture,  and  was  set  upon 
the  bed  to  kneel  with  his  face  to  a  pillow; 
and  in  this  exercise  of  spiritual  prayer, 
they  had  their  directory  from  her.  I 
have  heard  his  lordship  say,  that  all  he 
could  remember  of  his  performances,  was 
praying  for  his  distressed  brethren  in  Ire- 
land. Very  often  men  in  their  lives  cross 
the  humour  of  the  age  in  which  they  had 
their  first  education ;  and  in  fact  it  hap- 
pened so  here,  for  this  youth  went  from 
one  of  these  fanatic  schools  to  another 
for  divers  years,  and  afterwards,  being 
grown  up»  was  very  averse  to  fanaticism ; 
as  if  he  had  in  his  education  contracted 
rather  a  prejudice  than  a  favour  for  it. 

u  But  much  may  be  attributed  to  the 
finishing  of  him  at  Bury  school,  under 
Dr.  Stephens,  a  cavalier  master.  He 
was  so  forward  and  exact  a  scholar  there, 
that  the  bulky  doctor,  in  his  pedantic 
strain,  used  to  say  he  was  the  crown  of 
his  endeavours." 

From  this  school  he  went  to  Sl  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  applied  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  music,  which  last  was 
his  solace  through  his  whole  life.  After 
two  or  three  years  spent  at  Cambridge 
be  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
"into  a  moiety  of  a  petit  chamber," 
which  his  &ther  bought  for  him.  He 
was  admitted  in  the  year  1665  when 
Old  Cbaloner  Chute  was  treasurer. 
Vol.  X. 
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Chute  had  been  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  time  of  the  protee- 
torate.  He  was  connected  with  young 
North,  having  married  his  aunt,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Dacres. 

«  This  Mr.  Chute  was  a  man  of  great 
wit,  and  statelv  carriage  of  himself:  I 
shall  mention  l&ere  what  I  have  been 
credibly  told  as  one  instance  of  his  lofti- 
ness, even  while  he  practised  in  Chancery. 
It  was  in  short  but  this :  if  he  had  a  fancy 
not  to  have  the  fatigue  of  business,  but  to 
pass  his  time  in  pleasure  after  his  own 
humour,  he  would  say  to  his  clerk,  <  tell, 
the  people  I  will  not  practise  this  term  ;* 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word :  and  then 
no  one  durst  come  near  him  with  bust- 
ness.  But  when  his  clerics  signified  ha 
would  take  business,  he  was  in  the  same 
advanced  post  at  the  bar,  fully  redinta. 
grated  as  ijefore,  and  his  practice  nothing 
shrunk  by  the  discontinuance.  I  guess 
that  no  eminent  chancery  practiser  ever 
did,  or  will  do  the  like;  and  it  shows 
a  transcendent  genius,  superior  to  the 
slavery  of  a  gainful  profession.  But  to 
proceed:  when  Sir  Dudley  North,  his 
lordship's  father,  carried  him  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, then  treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  to  be  admitted,  he  treated  hard 
with  him  about  the  fine  of  admission, 
which  is  in  the  treasurer's  power  to  tax* 
and  he  may  use  any  one  well  if  ha 
pleaseth.  Mr.  Treasurer  asked  Sir 
Dudley  what  was  he  willing  to  give,  and 
(the  common  fine  being  five  pounds)  he 
answered,  three  pounds  ten  shillingi, 
•  Well,'  said  the  treasurer,  « biy  down  the 
money.'  Which  being  done,  he  called 
for  the  young  man's  hat,  and  swept  It  all 
in  and  gave  it  him ;  and  marking  the  ad- 
mission nill,  or  nothing,  *  let  this,*  said 
he,  <  be  a  beginning  of  your  getting 
money  here;'  where  his  lordship  made 
good  the  omen." 

North  was  more  than  a  mere  lawyer; 
he  continued  his  study  of  mathematics 
and  of  languages;  "he  was,"  says  his 
brother,  "a  good  historian,  politician, 
mathematician,  natural  philosopher,  and 
I  must  say,  musician  in  perfection." 

"  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  if  he  had 
not  enabled  himself  by  these  studies,  and 
particularly  his  practice  of  music  upon 
his  base,  or  lyra  viol  (which  he  used  to 
touch  lute  fashion  upon  his  knees)  to  di- 
vert himself  alone,  he  had  never  been  a 
lawyer.  His  mind  was  so  airy  and  vola- 
tile, he  could  not  have  kept  his  chamber, 
if  he  must  needs  be  there,  staked  down 
purely  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law 
whether  in  study  or  practice ;  and  yet 
upon  such  a  leaden  proposition,  sopamfhl 
to  brisk  spirito,  all  the  success  of  the  pro- 
fession, reguburly  parsned,  depends.  Aa^p 
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vithovt  acquiring  a  capacity  of  makingr  a 
solitary  life  agreeable,  let  no  roan  pretend 
to  success  in  the  law.  I  have  heard  bis 
lordship  often  remember  a  lesson  the 
citizens  used  to  their  apprentices — *  Keep 
your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you  ;* 
as  bein?  no  less  true  of  a  lawyer  with 
n*''p4'ct  to  his  chamber.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  a  recluse ;  and  as  he  loved 
conversation,  so  at  Ht  times  he  was  abroad 
with  aj^reeable  company,  at  entertainments, 
such  as  the  inns  of  court  gentlemen  ordi- 
narily use. 

••  I  never  heard  that  he  frequenlini 
«ither  dancing  or  fencing  schools ;  which 
two  rendezvouses  are  very  dangerous  as 
well  as  expensive  to  young  gentlemen ; 
and  that  consideration  outweii^hs  all  the 
pretendfd  advantages  that  the  female  fac- 
tion pro|M>9e  from  tho^e  assemblies.  And 
for  security  of  future  good  consequences, 
and  escaping  the  bad,  I  think  it  may  be  a 
general  rule  in  the  iustitutiuu  of  a  lawyer, 
never  to  come  to  either ;  for  since  it  is 
well  known  that  the  accidents  of  good  or 
liad  company  determine,  ordinarily,  a 
young  man  to  his  happiness  or  ruin,  and 
that  the  worst  of  company  is  to  be  met 
with  there,  one  may  bate  the  decorums 
of  the  step,  or  the  skill  of  parry  and 
thrust,  in  one  who  is  to  wear  a  long  robe, 
und  contend  only  with  his  oral  faculty. 
1  might  say  as  much  of  places  of  game; 
hut  that  entertainment  is  a  gulph  which 
swallows  more  e.der  than  younger  bro- 
thers,  and  more  that  have  money  gotten 
to  their  hands,  than  such  as  have  but 
enough  to  live  in  a  way  as  may  enable 
them  to  get  more;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
his  lordihip  was  a  stranger  to  any  art  or 
skill  that  was  practised  amongst  the 
better  sort  of  company.  He  joined  iu 
every  decent  thing ;  and  whatever  games 
were  stirring,  at  places  where  he  retired, 
Bs  gammon,  gleek,  picquet,  or  even  the 
merry  main,  he  made  une;  but  ever  had 
a  notable  regard  to  his  purse,  to  keep 
that  from  oversetting,  like  a  vessel  at  sea 
that  hath  too  much  sail  and  too  little 
ballast.** 

North  was  poor ;  his  father's  was  a 
large  family,  and  the  future  Lord 
Keeper — though  a  fellow  commoner 
in  his  college — seems  to  have  been 
forced  upon  his  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port almost  from  the  moment  of  com> 
meiiciiig  his  profession.  '*  I  have  heard 
him  say  more  than  once,^  is  the  testi- 
mony of  his  brother,  *'  that  if  he  had 
been  i>ure  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
tb  live  on,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer." 

**  It  was  his  lordship's  constant  practice 
to  commonplace  as  he  read.  He  had  no 
had  memory,  but  was  diffident,  and  would 
«ot  Iniat  it.     He  ac4)uir«d  a  very  small 


hut  legible  hand  ;  for,  where  coatmeti&g 
is  the  main  business,  it  is  not  Well  to 
write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  or 
seroiunciaL  letters,  to  look  like  pigs  ribs. 
His  writing  in  his  commonplaces  was 
not  by  way  of  index,  but  epitome ;  be- 
cause, as  he  used  to  say,  the  looking  over 
the  commonplace  book  on  any  occasion, 
gave  him  a  sort  of  survey  of  what  he  had 
read  about  matters  nut  then  inquisited, 
which  refreshed  them  somewhat  in  his 
memory:  and  that  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  a  way  of  mere  what  and  where, 
as  the  style  of  most  indexes  runs.  When 
this  manner  of  writing  is  comprehensive, 
or  pregnant,  it  is  called  abridgment,  of 
which  there  are  divers  large  ones  of  the 
common  law  in  print,  as  Fitzherbert, 
Brook,  &c.  and  are  like  those  the  civilians 
call  summists,  which,  with  them,  are  not 
allowed  as  authority.  Certainly  it  is  an 
error  for  a  student  to  peruse  such;  it 
being  like  reading  over  a  dictionary, 
which  never  teacheth  a  language.  And, 
for  that  reason,  Coke's  comment  upon 
Littleton  ought  not  to  be  read  by  stu- 
dents, to  whom  it  is,  at  least,  unprofitable; 
for  it  is  but  a  commonplace,  and  much 
more  obscure  than  the  bare  text  without 
it  And,  to  say  troth,  that  text  needs  it 
not;  for  it  is  so  plain  of  itself  that  a 
comment,  properly  so-called,  doth  but  ob- 
scure iu 

"  He  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit 
of  discourse,  which  I  mentioned  before; 
fur  1  have  observed  him  often  say  that, 
after  his  day's  reading  (as"  iu  London  if 
he  had  the  opportunity)  at  his  night's 
congress  with  his  friends,  either  at  com- 
mons or  over  a  chop,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject was,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
discourse  in  the  company;  *  for,*  said  he* 
*  I  read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible 
I  foigot,  but  1  found  withal  that,  if  1  had 
once  talked  over  what  I  had  read,  I  never 
forgot  that.'  This  agrees  with  a  direction 
to  a  student,  said  to  have  come  from  the 
£Hrl  of  Nottingham,  *  that  he  »hould 
study  all  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the 
afternoon ;'  because  a  ready  spcecli  (if  it 
be  not  nature  8  gift)  is  acquirable  only  bj 
practice,  and  is  very  necessary  for  a  biur 
practiser." 

In  rebuilding  the  temple  ftfler  the 
fire  of  London,  it  was  discussed  whether 
the  old  cloister  walks  should  be  rebniit 
or  improved  into  chambers ;  anu  the 
cloisters  were  preferred,  tha*  the  stu- 
dents might  walk  there  in  tne  evenings 
"putting  cases."  S*»rjeant  Mayuard, 
the  best  old  bookiawyer  of  his  day, 
used  to  say  that  the  law  was  an  Imbia^ 
tioa^  to  expiess  the  advantage  thai 
such  diiK'^viurses  were  to  students  of 
law.    Maynard's  love  of  old  law  books 
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iras  such  that  he  generalljr  carried  one 
t>f  the  year-books  in  his  coach  "  to 
tliTert  his  time  in  travel,  and  said  he 
vho^e  it  liefore  any  comedy." 

North  attended  the  courts  regularly. 
He  preferred  the  Common  Pleas  ;  '*fbr 
there  all  suits  are  drawn  forth  upon 
the  ancient  and  genuine  process  of  the 
common  law,  and  as  Lord  Nottin>j:ham 
says,  the  law  is  there  at  kovie.  The 
time  of  that  court  is  not  taken  up  with 
factious  contentions,  as  at  the  King*s 
Bench,  where  more  newt  than  Utw  it 
MtUrmg." 

^  Hit  lordship,  while  he  was  a  student, 
and  during  his  incapacity  to  practise 
above-board,  was  contented  to  underpull, 
as  they  call  it,  and  managed  divers  suits 
for  his  country  friends  and  relations, 
*  which,'  he  said,  *  was  useful  to  him  in 
letting  him  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
offices,  and  the  methods  used  there  ;*  for 
he  was  always  in  person  present  at  every 
turn  in  whatever  business  he  undertook. 
In  a  cause  for  his  father  against  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  he  recovered  jC300,  aud 
brought  in  a  very  moderate  bill  of  charges; 
which  pleased  bis  father,  who  expected  a 

Kat  deal  more.  He  made  use  of  Mr. 
ker,  a  solicitor  in  chancery,  who  for 
his  angular  integrity  was  famous,  and  on 
this  occasion  ought  to  be  remembered 
with  honour.  His  lordship  had  a  vene- 
ration for  this  Mr.  Baker  as  long  as  he 
lived.  When  his  lordship  paid  his  bill, 
the  Tirtttoos  solicitor  laid  by  a  sum  (ac- 
cording to  an  usual  rate)  for  him,  saying 
that  it  was  their  way,  aud  they  were  al- 
lowed  at  the  offices  somewhat  for  encon- 
rageroent  to  them  that  brought  business. 
By  this  we  see  wkat  country  and  other 
attomies  get  by  chancery  suits.  But  his 
lordship  would  not  touch  a  penny,  but 
turned   it   back  upon   the  good    roan*s 


The  next  passage  it  is  impossible  to 
omit — 

*•  I  have  so  &r  conducted  his  lordship, 
as  to  be  readT  for  the  bar.  But  before  I 
touch  upon  that,  I  shall  take  some  notice 
of  his  character,  as  the  same  appeared  in 
this  first  stage  of  his  life.  He  was  of 
low  stature,  but  had  an  amiable,  iog«H 
nuous  aspect,  and  his  conversation  was 
answerable,  being  ever  agreeable  to  his 
company.  His  hair  grew  to  a  consider- 
able length,  but  was  hard  and  stiff,  and 
did  not  fiall  as  the  rest  of  the  family, 
which  made  it  bush  somewhat,  and  not 
irithout  a  mixture  of  red  and  grey.  As 
to  hie  humour,  be  was  free  from  vanity 
himself,  and  hated  it  in  others.  His 
youthful  habits  Were  never  gay,  or  top. 
fing  the  mode,  like  other  inns  of  court 


gentlemen,  but  always  plain  and  dean, 
and  showed  somewhat  of  firmness  or 
solidity  beyond  his  age.  His  desire  was 
rather  not  to  be  seen  at  all,  than  to  be 
marked  by  his  dress.  In  those  things,  to 
be  extreme  was  his  aim ;  that  is,  not  to 
be  censured  for  a  careless  sloven,  rather 
than  to  be  commended  for  being  well 
dressed.  But  as  to  his  appearing  in 
public,  the  composition  of  his  temper  was 
extraordinary ;  for  he  had  wit,  learning, 
and  elocution,  and  knew  it,  nnd  whs  not 
sensible  of  any  notable  failings,  whereof 
to  accuse  himself;  and  yet  was  modest 
even  to  a  weakness^  I  believe  a  more 
shamefaced  creature  than  he  was,  never 
came  into  the  world:  he  could  scarce 
bear  the  being  seen  in  any  public  places. 
1  have  lieard  him  say,  that,  when  he  was 
a  student,  and  in  the  Temple  hall,  if  he 
saw  any  <'ompany  there,  he  could  not 
walk  in  till  other  company  came ;  behind 
whom,  as  he  entered,  he  might  be  shaded 
from  the  view  ot  the  rest.  And  he  used 
to  stand  dodging  at  the  screen,  till  such 
opportunity  arrived ;  for  it  was  death  to 
him  to  walk  up  alone  in  opeti  view.  This 
native  modesty  was  a  good  guard  against 
vice,  which  is  not  desperately  pursued  by 
young  men,  without  a  sort  of  boldness 
and  effrontery  in  their  natures.  There- 
fore ladies,  and  other  fond  pe<»ple,  are 
greatly  mistaken,  when  they  de>ire  that 
boys  should  have  the  garb  of  men,  aud 
usurp  assurance  in  the  province  of  shame- 
facedness.  Bashfulness  in  the  one  hath 
the  effect  of  judgment  in  the  other. 
And  where  judgment,  as  in  youth,  is 
commonly  wanted,  if  there  be  not  mo- 
desty, what  guard  has  poor  nature  against 
the  incentives  of  vice?  Therefore  it  is 
an  happy  disposition ;  for  when  bashful- 
ness wears  off,  iudgment  comes  on :  and, 
by  judgment,  1  mean  a  real  experienco 
of  things,  that  enables  a  man  to  choose 
for  himself,  and  in  so  doing,  to  determine 
wisely. 

**  His  loo»e  entertainments,  in  this 
stage,  were,  as  usual  with  gentlemen 
^cadets  of  noble  families  in  the  country, 
sporting  on  horseback;  for  which  there 
was  opportunity  enough  at  his  grand- 
father's house,  where  was  a  very  large 
and  well-stocked  deer  park ;  and,  at  least 
twice  a  week  in  the  season,  there  was 
killing  of  deer.  The  method  then  was 
for  the  keeper,  with  a  large  cross-bow 
and  arrow,  to  wound  the  deer,  and  two 
or  three  disciplined  park  hounds  pursued 
till  he  dropped.  There  was  most  of  the 
country  sports  used  there  for  diverting  a 
Urge  family,  as  setting,  coursing,  bowl- 
iug;  and  he  was  in  it  all;  and,  within 
doors,  back^gammon  and  cards  with  his 
fraternity  and  others :  wherein  his  parts 
did  not  fail  him,  for  he  was  au  expert 
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gamester.  He  need  to  please  himself 
with  raillery*  as  he  found  any  that,  by 
minority  of  age,  or  majority  of  folly  and 
self-conceit,  were  exposed  to  be  so  prac- 
tised upon.  I  could  give  instances  enough 
of  this  sort,  and  not  unpleasant,  if  such 
trifles  were  to  be  indulged  in  a  design 
•uch  as  mine  is.  His  most  solemn  enter- 
tainment was  music,  in  which  he  was  not 
only  master,  but  doctor.  This  for  the 
country ;  where,  to  make  good  his  exhibi- 
tion, he  was  contented  (though,  in  truth, 
forced)  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  But,  in  town,  he  had  his  select  of 
friends  and  acquaintance;  and  with  them 
he  passed  his  time  merrily  and  profitably, 
for  he  was  as  brisk  at  every  diversion  as 
the  best.  Even  after  his  purse  flowed 
sufficiently,  a  petit  supper  and  a  bottle 
always  pleased  him.  fiut  he  fell  into  no 
course  of  excess  or  vice ;  and  whenever 
he  was  a  little  overtaken,  it  was  a  warn- 
ing to  him  to  take  better  care  afterwards. 

«  He  was  in  town,  a  noted  hunter  of 
music  meetings;  and  very  often,  the 
fancy  prevail^  to  about  the  town  and 
see  trades  work ;  which  is  a  very  divert- 
ing and  instructive  entertainment.  There 
was  not  any  thing  extraordinary  which 
lie  did  not,  if  he  might,  visit,  for  his  in- 
formation as  well  as  diversion;  as  en- 
gines, shows,  lectures,  and  even  so  low  as 
to  hear  Hugh  Peters  preach.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  when  Hugh  had 
made  his  elose,  he  told  his  congregation 
that  a  gifted  brother  had  a  desire  to  hold 
forth;  and  then  up  rose  Sir  Peter  Pet; 
and  he,  though  a  mere  hiyman,  prayed 
and  preached  his  turn  out.  That  gentle- 
man lived  to  be  an  old  man  in  town; 
and  most  people  knew  him,  that  little 
thought  he  had  been  once  a  preacher. 
The  old  Lord  and  Lady  Anglesey  (while 
she  lived)  supported  him;  and,  at  the 
revolution.  Sir  Peter  and  his  lordship 
published  books,  wherein  one  of  the  chief 
performanctM  lay  in  the  commending  each 
other :  which  notable  band  of  friendship 
bad  its  root  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  re« 
hellion.** 

North's  intimacy  with  the  Attorney- 
General  (Palmer)  whose  ton  died  m 
his  arms  greatly  ioflueooed  his  fortunes. 
He  appears  to  have  held  the  office 
which  18  called  Attorney-General's 
devil,  and  acquitted  himself  with  **such 
neat  and  concise  speaking,  as  got  him 
DO  little  credit."  The  Attornev-Ge. 
neral  got  into  broken  health,  and  North 
either  held  his  briefs  or  through  bis  in- 
fiaence  was  employed  on  some  import- 
ant occasions.  One  was  a  case  that 
arose  out  of  the  remarkable  prosecu- 
tion, at  the  close  of  Charles  the  First's 


reign,  of  the  five  members  for  a  riot, 
by  holding  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  down  in  the  chair. 
Hollis,  and  the  other  members,  whea 
called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment, 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  refused  to  answer 
before  an  inferior  court,  for  their  con- 
duct as  members  of  a  superior* 
This  plea  was  overruled — they  were 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  to  find  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  fined  a 
thousand  pounds  a  piece.  After  the 
restoration  the  Commons  thought  that 
the  record  of  the  conviction  might 
affect  the  privileges  of  that  house,  and 
ordered  a  writ  of  error  to  be  brought. 
The  Attorney-General  was  ordered  to 
find  counsel  to  argue  for  the  king 
against  Lord  Hollis,  who  was  the  first 
named  in  the  record.  All  the  leading 
counsel  refused,  saying,  it  was  against 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  that 
they  dare  not  undertake  it.  This 
seems  improbable;  but  the  matter  at 
last  fell  into  the  hands  of  North  ;  and 
though  he  failed  of  success,  he  was  im- 
mediately appointed  King's  Counsel. 
With  the  precedence  which  this  gave 
him,  and  with  the  favour  of  the  court, 
he  soon  advanced  in  business.  The 
countenance  given  to  him  by  Sir 
Jeoffry  Palmer,  is,  however,  dwelt 
upon  with  affectionate  gratitude  by 
Roger  North,  as  the  foundation  of 
Lord  Guilford's  fortunes;  '*his  mere 
acquaintance  and  favour^  says  the 
faithful  biographer,  **may  be  jurtly 
accounted  one  of  his  lordship's  capital 
preferments  ;'*  and  in  another  ot  hU 
works  he  says,  **  Palmer's  wisdom  and 
generosity  were  incomparable.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  the  troubles  he 
lived  quiet  in  the  temple  a  professed 
and  known  cavalier ;  and  no  tempta- 
tion of  fear  or  profit  ever  shook  his 
principle.  He  lived  then  in  neat  bu- 
siness of  conveyancing,  ana  had  no 
clerks  but  such  as  wer^strict  cavaliers. 
One,  I  have  heard  was  so  rigid  that  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  write  Oliver 
with  a  great  O ;  and  it  was  said  that 
the  Attorney  (Palmer^  chose  to  pur* 
chase  the  manor  of  CharUtan  because 
his  master's  name  sounded  in  it." 

Roger  proceeds  with  the  account  of 
his  brother's  successful  career— and  his 
first  successes  on  circuit  are  detailed — 
his  industry  and  application  were  such, 
we  are  told,  that  he  soon  became 
*<  cock  of  the  circuit,"  a  phrase  which 
implies  that  he  was  counsel  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  in  every  pijise  of  any  im- 
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portance.  He  went  the  Norfolk  cir- 
ooit — ^kept  fair  with  the  cocks  of  the 
circuit,  and  "  particular! jr  Serjeant  Earl, 
who  had  almost  a  monopoly.** 

'<The  lerjeant  w&i  a  yery  covetous 
man,  and  when  none  would  starve  with 
him  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman 
kept  him  company.  Once  at  Cambridge, 
the  seijeant*s  man  brought  his  lordship  a 
cake,  telling  him,  <  he  would  want  it,  for 
he  knew  his  master  would  not  draw  a  bit 
till  he  came  to  Norwich.*  And  it  proved 
so.  They  jogged  on,  and  at  mrton 
Mills,  his  lordship  asked  the  serjeant  if 
he  would  not  take  a  mouthful  there.—* 

•  No,  boy,'  said  he,  <  we'll  light  at  every 
(en  miles*  end,  and  get  to  Norwich  as  soon 
as  we  can.*  And  there  was  no  remedy. 
Once  he  asked  the  serjeant  in  what  me- 
thod he  kept  his  accounts;  <  for  you  have 
said  he,  <  lands,  securities,  and  great  oom- 
ings-in  of  all  kinds?*  <  Accounts,  boy,* 
said  he,  '  I  get  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I 
spend  as  little  as  I  can ;  and  there  is  all 
the  account  I  keep.*  But  his  lordship 
was  sure  to  keep  the  Serjeant's  discourse 
flowing,  all  the  way  they  rode ;  for  being 
motibf  of  laWf  and  trkks,  and  sometimes 
of  purchases,  management^  and  the  like, 
it  was  very  beneficial  to  one  who  had  his 
experience  to  gather :  and  all  he  received 
from  others,  he  made  his  own.  And  in 
the  court,  if  he  was  concerned  as  counsel, 
he  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  chief  prac- 
tisers;  for  they  having  the  conduct  of  the 
cause,  take  it  ill  if  a  young  man  blurts  out 
any  thing,  though  possibly  to  the  purpose, 
because  it  seems  to  top  them ;  and  some- 
times»  if  it  doth  not  take  with  the  court, 
throw  up,  saying,  '  the  cause  was  given 
away,*  which  almost  blasts  a  young  man. 
Therefore,  when  he  thought  he  bad  a  sig- 
nificant point  to  offer,  he  first  acquainted 
the  foreman  with  it,  which  was  commonly 
well  taken :  and  he  in  return  would  say, 

*  move  it  yourself,'  and  then  he  seconded 
it»  These  discretions,  respecting  the 
counsel,  did  him  great  service ;  and  I  have 
more  to  remember  anon,  that  respect  the 
judge.*  *» 

The  artifices  by  which  success  is 
obtained,  are  amusingly  described  by 
the  idolizing  biographer.  Snrely  we 
hare  come  to  a  period  in  which  such 
unmanly  meannesses  would  be  felt  as 
degradation.  The  passage  is  worth  pre- 
serving as  a  record  of  practices,  which, 
if  they  have  not  wholly  passed  away  are 
little  likely  to  be  again  recorded — 

«  His  lordship  was  not  without  eminent 
ffood  fortune,  as  well  as  discretion,  to  help 
Sim  forward  in  his  drenit  practice,  which 
made  him  arise  in  it  faster  than  young 
mfB  have  commonly  done.     As  when 


the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde  was  alirei 
he  usually  went  the  Norfolk  drenit.-^ 
And  this  judge  was  industriously  favour* 
able  to  hu  lordship^  calling  him  cousin  in 
open  court,  which  was  a  declaraUon  that 
he  would  take  it  for  a  respect  to  himself 
to  bring  him  causes,  and  that  is  the  best 
account  that  can  be  given  of  a  favourite ; 
in  which  capacity  a  gentleman  pretends  to 
be  easily  heard,  and  that  his  errors  and 
lapses,  when  they  happen,  may  not  offend 
the  judge*  or  hurt  a  cause,  beyond  which 
the  profession  of  favour  is  censurable  both 
injudffe  and  counsel  But  thb  benefit 
grew,  like  that  under  Sir  Jeoffry  Palmer, 
at  first  out  of  a  Temple  acquaintance, 
which  consisted  of  young  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor's 
son,  and  some  others  of  that  family,  who 
introduced  his  lordship  to  their  patrons : 
which  shows  that,  in  the  erecting  of  a 
lawyer,  inns  of  court  commons  and  con- 
versation may  be  of  vast  use.  In  circuit 
practice  there  is  need  of  an  exquisite 
knowledge  of  the  judge's  humour,  as  well 
as  his  learning  and  ability  to  try  causes ; 
and  his  lordship  was  a  wonderful  artist  at 
nicking  a  judge*S  tendency,  to  make  it 
serve  his  turn,  and  yet  never  failed  to  pay 
the  greatest  regard  and  deference  to  his 
opinion :  for  so  they  get  credits  because 
the  judge,  for  the  most  part,  thinks  that 
person  the  best  lawyer  that  respects  most 
his  opinion.  1  have  heard  his  lordship 
say  that  sometimes  he  hath  been  forced 
to  give  up  a  cause  to  the  judge's  opinion, 
when  he  was  plainly  in  the  wrong,  and 
when  more  contradiction  had  but  made 
him  more  positive ;  and  besides  that  in 
so  doing  he  himself  had  weakened  his 
own  cr^it  with  the  judge,  and  thereby 
been  less  able  to  set  him  right  when  'he 
was  inclined  to  it  For,  when  he  found 
it  went  against  the  gprain,  he  would  not 
tease,  as  the  way  is,  to  get  credit  with  the 
countrymen,  who  would  be  apt  to  say, 
*  Look  what  pains  he  takes ;'  but  for  that 
time,  since  there  was  no  remedy,  let  the 
matter  go.  And  all  this  without  blame  . 
with  respect  to  his  clients,  for  he  could  do 
no  more  in  any  respect,  but  might  do 
worse  by  many.  And  a  good  opinion  so 
gained  often  helps  at  another  time  to  good 
purpose,  and  sometimes  to  ill  purpose ;  as 
I  heard  it  credibly  reported  of  Serjeant 
M — y — d,  that  being  the  leading  counsel 
in  a  small-fee'd  cause,  would  give  it  up  to 
the  judge's  mistake,  and  not  contend  to 
set  him  right,  that  he  might  gain  credit 
to  mislead  him  in  some  other  cause  in 
which  he  was  well  fee'd. 

«  There  were  some  judges  came  that 
drenit,  of  whose  abilities  time  hath  kept 
no  record,  unless  in  the  sinister  way,  as 
Morton,  Archer,  &g.  If  such  expressed 
any  thing  in  favour  of  his  lord»hip*s  client. 
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Kb  wouM  echo,  <  Ay,  my  lord;*  and  then 
the  other  itde  fretted  at  him,  as  one  that 
knowing  better  ought  iiot  to  eay  so. — 
Once  Archer  noted  a  difference  between 
a  renunciation  of  an  execntorehtp  upon 
record,  and  m  pais,  <  Ay,  my  lord,'  quoth 
the  counsel;  which  made  the  judcre  as 
fierce  as  a  lion,  when  he  was  so  backed ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  other  side  if  they  con- 
tradicted it ;  though  it  was  no  better  than 
arrant  nonsense.  There  came  other 
judges  who  were,  and  ever  will  be,  famous 
among  the  learned  in  the  laws ;  as  Wad- 
bam  Windham,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hales.  His  lordship  had  no  way  to 
court  these,  but  by  his  learning  and 
strength  of  reason.  Hales  had  an  early 
opinion  of  his  lordship's  skill  in  the  law, 
and  believed  he  would  grow  eminent  in 
the  profession.  For  on  re,  when  the 
court  WHS  sat,  he  perceived  him  crowding 
very  hard  to  get  in,  and  from  the  bench 
spoke  to  the  people  to  make  way  for  the 
little  irentleman,  *  for,*  said  he,  *  he  will 
soon  make  way  for  himself.*  In  short, 
his  lordship  took  all  the  pains  he  could  to 
ftettle  himself  well  in  circuit  practice. — 
He  used  to  say  that  the  circuit  found  him 
business  for  the  town,  and  the  town  for 
the  circuit." 

His  relatives  now  and  then  employed 
luni,  expecting  that  he  would  oecline 
receiving  fefs.  When  he  insisted  on 
being  paid,  they  defamed  him  and  seem 
seriously  to  have  intendtd  his  ruin.  A 
rigmarole  story  is  told  at  considerable 
length,  from  which  we  learn,  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  language  of  respect  in  which 
his  grandfather  is  spoken  of,  that  the 
old  Lord  North  was  an  old  scoundrel, 
and  the  Lady  Daeres,  our  hero*8  aunt, 
not  uiueh  better  than  she  ought  to  be — 
Roger  gives  us,  with  great  delight,  se- 
veral circuit  stories  of  no  great  value, 
and  which  we  could  not  hope  to  make 
intelligible  to  any  but  professional  ears. 
That  of  his  cousin,  Whitmore,  seems 
to  have  provoked  the  plucid  bistoiian 
of  his  first  circuits. 

*'  His  lordship  had  a  relation^  one  Mr. 
Whitmore  of  Balms  near  London,  a  hu- 
moursome  old  gentleman,  but  very  fa- 
tnous  lor  the  mere  eating  and  drinking 
part  of  housekeeping.  He  was  owner  of 
Wsterbeach  near  Cambridge,  and  took  a 
fancy  that  his  estate  ought  not  to  pay 
tithes,  and  ordered  his  tenants  expressly  to 
pay  none,  with  promise  to  defend  them.— • 
The  parson  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  go 
to  law,  and  by  advice  brought  an  action 
of  debt,  for  treble  damages,  upon  the  sta- 
lute  against  subtraction  of  tithes.  The 
teaaots  got  the  whole  demand  to  be  put 
in  on*  action ;  and  that  stood  for  trial  at 


the  assisei.  Then  be  consults  bis  cousia 
North,  and  retains  him  to  defend  this 
cause ;  but  shows  him  no  manner  of  titl» 
to  a  diccharge.  So  he  could  but  tell  him 
he  would  be  routed,  and  pay  treble  value 
of  the  tithes,  and  that  he  must  make  an 
end.  This  signified  nothing  to  one  that 
was  abandoned  to  his  own  testy  humour. 
The  cause  came  on,  and  his  lordship's  ut- 
most endeavour  was  to  fetch  him  off  with 
the  single  value  and  costs  ;  and  that  point 
he  managed  very  artificially :  for  first,  he 
considered  that  Archer  was  the  judge,  and 
it  was  always  agreeable  to  him  to  stave  off" 
a  long  cause.  A  fter  the  cause  was  opened 
his  lordship,  for  the  defendant,  stepped  for- 
wards, and  told  the  judge  that '  this  would 
be  a  long  and  intricate  cause,  being  a  title 
to  a  discharge  of  tithes,  which  would  re- 
quire the  reading  a  long  series  of  records 
and  ancient  writings.  That  his  client  was 
no  quaker,  to  deny  payment  of  tithes  were 
due,  in  which  case  the  treble  value  was  by 
the  law  intended  as  a  sort  of  penalty. — 
But  this  was  to  be  a  trial  of  a  title,  which 
his  client  was  advised  he  had  to  a  discharge^ 
therefore  he  moved  that  the  single  value 
might  be  settled ;  and  if  the  cause  went 
for  the  plaintiff,  he  should  have  that  and 
bis  costs  (which  costs,  it  seems,  did  not 
go  if  the  treble  value  was  recovered,)  and 
then  they  would  proceed  to  tbeur  title.'— 
The  other  side  mutinied  against  this  impo- 
sition of  Mr.  North,  but  the  judge  was 
for  him,  and  they  must  be  satisfied.  Then 
did  he  open  a  long  history  of  matters  upon 
record,  of  bulls,  monasteries,  orden^ 
greater  and  lesser  houses,  surrenders,  p». 
tents,  and  a  great  deal  more,  very  proper 
if  it  had  been  true,  while  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  stared  at  him ;  and  having 
done,  they  bade  him  go  to  his  evidence. 
He  leaned  back,  as  speaking  to  the  attor- 
ney, and  then,  '  My  lord,*  said  he,  *  we  are 
very  unhappy  in  this  cause.  The  attor- 
ney tells  me,  they  forgot  to  examine  their 
copies  with  the  originals  at  the  Tower;* 
and  so,  folding  up  his  brief,  '  My  lord,* 
said  be, '  they  must  have  the  verdict,  and 
we  must  come  better  prepared  another 
time.*  So,  notwithstanding  all  the  mu- 
tiny the  o^er  side  could  make,  the  judge 
held  them  to  it,  and  they  were  choused  of 
the  treble  value.  This  was  no  iniquity, 
because  it  was  not  to  defraud  the  duty,  but 
to  shift  off  the  penalty.  But  the  old  gen- 
tleman told  his  cousin  North  he  had  given 
away  his  cause.  His  lordship  thought  be 
had  done  him  service  enough ;  and  could 
but  just  (with  the  help  of  the  beforesaid 
reason)  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not 
done  iU;* 

What  would  not  the  sober  Roger 
have  given  to  blot  from  his  record  the 
folh»winar — 

*'  Before  I  mention  the  far^r  steps  of 
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his  lofdsblp's  rising,  I  must  f^  rid  of  a 
scunry  downfal  he  bad,  which  had  well 
nigh  cost  him  his  life.  1  bat  he  was  what 
was  called  a  sober  person,  was  well- 
known  ;  but  withal  that  he  loved  a  meg-y 
glass  with  a  friend.  But  once  in  the  cir- 
cuit, being  invited,  wirli  the  rest  of  the 
counsel,  to  dine  at  Colchester  with  the 
recorder,  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  well- 
known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  kill-cows 
at  drinking  in  the  nation,  he  with  the  rest 
of  his  brethren,  by  methods  too  well 
known,  got  very  drunk.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  on,  and  in  that  condition 
mounted,  but  some  dropped  and  others 
proceeded.  His  lordship  had  a  clerk, 
one  Lucas,  a  very  drunken  fellow,  but  at 
that  time  not  far  gone.  He  thought  it  his 
doty  to  have  a  tender  care  of  his  master, 
who  having  had  one  fall  (contrary  to  the 
sound  advice  of  his  experienced  clerk,) 
would  needs  get  up  again,  calling  him  all 
to  nought  for  his  pains.  H is  lordship  was 
got  up  OD  a  very  sprightly  nag,  that  trotted 
on  very  hard,  and  Lucas  came  near  to 
persuade  him  not  to  go  so  fast ;  but  that 
put  the  horse  upon  the  run,  and  away  he 
went  with  his  master  full  speed,  so  as  none 
could  follow  him.  The  horse  when  he 
foond  himself  clear  of  pursuers,  stoptped 
his  course  by  degrees,  and  went  with  his 
rider  (fast  asleep  upon  his  back)  into  a 
poud  to  drink ;  and  there  sat  his  lordship 
upon  the  sally.  But,  before  he  fell,  Mr. 
Andrew  Card,  now  an  eminent  practiser 
of  conveyancing  in  Gray's  Ion,  and  then 
Mr.  Coleman's  clerk,  came  op  time 
enough  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  pond 
before  be  fell  off:  else  he  had  been  lost: 
for  which  service  his  lordship  ever  had  a 
falue  for  Mr.  Card. 

"They  took  him  into  a  public  house 
nigh  at  hand,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  man ;  but  so  dead  drunk,  that  he  knew 
nothing  that  happened  to  him.  He  was 
put  into  a  bed ;  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany went  on,  for  fear  of  losing  their  mar- 
ket. Next  morning,  when  his  lordship 
awakedt  he  found  he  was  in  a  strange 
place,  and  that|  at  a  fire-side  in  that  room, 
there  were  some  women  talking  softly  (for 
talk  they  must:)  he  sent  out  all  his  senses 
to  spy,  if  he  could,  what  the  matter  was. 
He  could  just  perceive  they  talked  of  him. 
Then  he  odled  for  Lucas,  and  bade  all  go 
out  of  the  room  but  him ;  and  then — 
*  Lucas,*  said  he,  '  where  am  I?'  He  was 
gUd  the  danger  (of  which  Lucas  gave  him 
a  sensible  account)  was  over,  and  got  him 
up  to  go  after  his  fellows. 

"  I  remember  when  his  lordship  told 
this  story  of  himself,  he  said  the  image  he 
bad,  when  his  horse  first  trotted,  and  so 
faster  and  faster,  was  as  if  his  head  knocked 
against  a  large  sheet  of  lead,  as  a  ceilipg 
over  bim ;  and,  after  that,  be  remembered 


nothing  at  all  of  what  happened  till  he 
awoke.  His  lordship,  of  one  that  was  not 
morose  and  uncomplaisant,  was  the  most 
sober  that  ever  marched  through  the  world 
as  he  did.  I,  that  was  almost  continually 
with  him,  never  saw  him  in  a  condition 
they  call  overtaken;  and  the  most  bath 
been  but  just  discoverable  in  his  speech ; 
for  he  had  strength  of  head  to  bear  a  great 
deal ;  and  when  he  found  that  infirmity 
coming  upon  him,  he  used  to  sit  smiling, 
and  say  little  or  nothing ;  so  harmless  a 
thing  of  a  petit  good  fellow  was  he  ;  and 
this  only  in  company  that,  in  some  sori^ 
constrained  him ;  and  that  was  very  sel- 
dom. As  once,  when  he  was  attorney- 
general,  he  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  the 
privy  council,  to  plead  upon  a  petition  be- 
fore the  king :  and  the  next  day  after,  the 
earl  asked  one  of  the  lords  how  Mr.  At- 
torney behaved  himself;  •  Wry  well,'  said 
that  lord.  <  T  thought  so,*  answered  the 
earl,  *for  1  sent  him  him  instructed  with 
at  least  three  bottles  in  his  belly.'  That 
was  a  good  medicipe  for  his  modesty,  and 
perhaps,  at  court,  no  ill  preparative.  Butt 
setting  aside  that  rhodomontade,  his  lord- 
ship, by  a  steady  temperance  and  sobriety, 
held  the  empire  of  his  reason,  and  vigour 
of  his  constitution,  safe  and  upright,  till, 
under  the  cold  hand  of  death,  both  fell  to- 
gether." 

The  course  of  life  which  hia  lord«hip, 
(this  is  Roger's  way  of  styling  him  from 
the  first,)  pursued,  while  he  was  in  great 
business,  **  was  most  philosophical,  till 
he  was  Solicitor- Geneml  and  married. 
He  dined  each  day  in  the  hall  at  Com- 
mons and  supped  in  his  chamber — now 
and  then  asking  a  few  friends  to  join 
him  in  a  costelet  and  sallad  at  Chatte- 
lins,  where  a  single  bottle  of  wine  suf- 
ficed." In  one  respect,  the  life  of  every 
eminent  man  at  the  bar  must  be  thtf 
same,  and  any  record  of  it  must  be 
filled  with  the  accidents  of  success  and 
failure  in  the  causes  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. Our  gossiping  biographer  not 
only  records  the  successive  steps  of  his 
brother's  |)referment,  but  crowds  his 
book  with  much  of  this  kind  of  matter, 
told  with  greut  particularity.  His  lord- 
ship's shrewd  detection  of  some  frauds, 
which,  in  the  way  the  stories  are  told,  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  much  witch- 
craft to  have  disentangled — his  love  of 
honesty  cliiefly  as  it  would  seem,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  the  best  policy,  and 
his  abhorrence  of  any  other  than  pro- 
fessional rogueries,  because  they  were 
not  likely  to  succeed  in  the  long  run- 
are  all  so  broadly  and  well  stated  by 
the  candid  henchman,  Rogero,  that  Wji 
ure  little  surprised  at  his  prosperity .--tc 
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We  most  make  room  for  the  case  of 
Cutts  and  Pickering,  in  bis  report  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Roger  re- 
garded Pickering's  shabby  visits  to  his 
lordship,  <*  eaves-dropping  for  intelli- 
gence, but  dropping  no  mone;^,"  as 
something  much  worse  than  mutilating 
a  will.  Nothing  can  be  better  told  than 
Pickering*s  modes  of  winning  on  the 
hvouT  of  the  judge — and  the  old  puri- 
tan's detection  and  discomfiture  are  ad- 
mirably g^ven. 

*'  Sir  John  Cuts,  of  Childersly,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, had  an  aunt,  one  Mrs.  Weld, 
who  married  Mr.  Pickering,  and,  by  his 
will,  gave  her  an  estate  called  Drayton, 
value  jB300  per  annum,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  *  if  she  could  so  long  live.*  Mr. 
Pickering,  desiring  not  to  hang  upon  the 
thread  of  his  wife's  life  for  such  an  estate, 
but  to  have  it,  for  the  term,  absolute,  which 
is  very  near  equal  to  the  inheritance, 
thought  fit  to  erase  from  the  will  those 
words  of  reference  to  her  life.  He  had 
opportunity  to  do  it ;  for  he  was  made 
executor,  and  accordingly  had  the  will  in 
his  keeping ;  which,  in  his  good  time,  was 
prayed  and  lodged  in  the  prerogative  office. 
The  relations  that  were  the  heirs  and  de- 
visees of  the  capital  estate,  and  (among 
other  things)  of  this,  subject  to  Mrs. 
Pickering's  life,  were  minors,  and  their 
afikirs  managed  by  their  mother.  I  think 
the  eldest  o£  these,  not  long  since,  was 
made  a  peer,  and  was  called  my  Lord 
Cuts.  But  his  lordship's  first  acquain- 
tance with  the  family  went  no  farther  than 
Sir  John  Cuts,  and  this  Mr.  Pickering 
and  his  wife.  He  was  a  subtile  fellow,  a 
money- hunter,  but  a  great  trifler,  and  very 
avaricious ;  but  withal  a  mighty  pretender 
to  Puritanism,  and  seeming  to  be  more 
godly  than  other  men.  He  used  to  fre- 
quent the  Rolls  chapel,  and  most  busily 
write  the  sermon  in  his  hat,  '  that  he  might 
not  be  seen.*  And  he  used  to  visit  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales ;  and  by  canting 
bad  persuaded  him  he  was  a  most  religious 
man.  He  was  not  without  suspicion  that 
some  suits  might  be  stirred  by  the  Cuts's 
against  him,  upon  this  will ;  and  much 
dreaded  a  discovery  of  this  rasure,  (a 
guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser : )  he 
was  almost  continually  upon  the  watch,  at 
the  temple  and  among  the  lawyers ;  some- 
times with  one,  and  then  with  another, 
eaves-dropping  for  intelligence,  but  drop- 
ping no  money ;  and  for  a  whole  term  al- 
most every  day,  at  one  time  or  other,  he 
Called  upon  his  cousin  North  (there  was 
some  relation,  but  remote,  between  him  and 
Pickering's  wife,)  thinking  himself  to  be 
thereby  privileged  to  be  impertinent  with  his 
importune  questions  whenever  he  pleased. 
He  never  had  the  civility  to  offer  a  fee^  or 


to  ask  his  lordship  to  be  of  counsel  iriifa 
bim  in  general,  or  particuUur,  or  on  any 
account  whatsoever.  I  remember  out 
night  bis  lordship  came  out  from  his  study 
having  just  parted  from  him,  in  a  greet 
pet,  wishing  heartily  that  his  advemries 
would  come  and  retain  him,  that  he  migjht 
shake  off'so  troublesome  a  fellow ;  and  the 
next  day  Mrs.  Cuts  came,  with  much  apo- 
logy for  ber  presumption  in  tendering  a 
retainer  in  ber  cause  against  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, fearing  he  might  be  under  engage- 
ments  to  him.  His  lordship  told  her  ook 
and  took  ber  fee.  and  wrote  her  down  in 
his  book  of  retainers,  so  she  went  away  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  well  she  might,  for  that  mi- 
nute's work  saved  the  estate.  Pickerings 
that  dogged  this  gentlewoman  to  see  where 
she  went,  perceived  her  go  up  to  and  re- 
turn from  his  couan  North's  chamber; 
and  then  he  concluded  she  was  in  earnest 
and  up  he  goes,  and  offers  his  retsining 
fee ;  <  no,'  bis  lordship  told  him^  *be  was 
already  retained  on  the  other  sidi^'  and 
showed  him  his  book.  His  discourse  upon 
the  matter  signified  nothing ;  be  most 
have  patiences  and  provide  himself  else- 
where. He  might  repent  hia  neglect,  but 
it  was  too  late. 

'<  After  this  Mrs.  Cuts  came  to  his 
lordship  in  a  very  great  concern,  saying 
she  had  very  credible  information  that 
there  was  a  foul  rasure  in  Sir  John  Cuts's 
will,  that  in  consequence  lost  Dmytoo, 
after  Mrs.  Pickering's  death,  from  ber 
(Mrs.  Cuts's)  children.  His  lordship 
immediately  took  coach,  and  went  to  Doe- 
tors'  Commons  to  view  the  original  will. 
There  he  found  the  rasure  most  evident, 
and  not  done  so  carefully,  but  by  the  bot- 
toms and  tops  of  the  long  letters,  and  the 
distances  that  detennined  the  intermediate 
ones,  the  words,  if  she  should  so  long  lUre, 
might  be  read.  Thereupon  he  took  a 
paper,  and  made  what  they  call  a  ftc-st* 
mile  of  the  marks  and  distances  of  those 
small  specks  as  were  not  scraped  out- 
Then  his  lordship  called  the  officers,  and 
showed  them  the  rasure  and  the  marks, 
with  the  resemblance  he  had  made  of  them, 
and  charged  them  all  to  take  care  that  none 
should  see  the  will  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer,  for  there  would  be  a  suit  at  law, 
to  be  determined  upon  riew  of  that  rasure. 
This  matter  being  fixed,  the  lady  went  into 
chancery,  and  having  filed  her  bill  for  a 
discovery,  Pickering  answers  fully,  and 
denies  the  rasure,  and  at  the  heiring  a 
trial  was  directed  to  be  had,  to  find  if  this 
nsure  was  since  the  publication,  and  by 
whom.  The  cause  came  to  be  tried  at 
the  Ring's  Bench  bar,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hales,  and  the  rest  t^  the 
justices  of  that  bench,  and  his  lordsbip 
managed  in  chief  for  the  Cuts's. 

"  It  was  then  believed  that  Picksriof 
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had  fiNmd  meant  to  iniinutte  to  tlia 
Chief  Jostica^  that  this  was  a  malicioua 
proiecutioii,  and  railed  up  against  him 
by  a  pert  yoang  lawyer,  of  a  different 
pcnuaiion  and  tendency  from  him,  but 
that  be  himself  was  innocent;  but 
howerer  it  happened,  the  chief  justice 
took  in  violently  on  the  side  of  Picker- 
ing believing  better  of  him  than  he 
dcsenred.  It  is  always  a  hard  cause  upon 
a  kwyer,  when  he  is  to  manage  against 
the  prejudice  of  a  court,  for  what  is  to  be 
said  or  done,  when  presumptions  pass  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  other  side  is  held  to 
positiTe  proof,  and  no  less  than  demonstra- 
tion ?  The  chief  justice  was  so  very  hard 
upon  his  lordship  and  bis  cause,  that  if 
there  had  not  been  an  uncontrollable  evi- 
dence of  the  fraud,  the  cause  had  miscar- 
ried. But  it  happened  that  as  his  lord- 
ship  upon  the  bench  was  going  to  direct 
the  jury,  as  every  one  expected,  to  acquit 
Pickering,  one  of  the  counsel  mentioned 
another  witness  they  bad  to  prove  Picker- 
ing's own  confession,  that  when  the  will 
was  first  opened,  those  words  were  in. 
The  witnesa  came  in,  and  swore  it  posi- 
tively, *  Well,*  said  the  chief,  <  now  you 
shall  hear  what  Mr.  Pickering  will  say  to 
that.*  He  thereupon  being  called,  came 
down  into  the  court,  and  stood  directly 
opposite  to  the  witness  that  confronted 
hinu  <  Now,  what  say  you  to  this?'  said 
the  chief.  'My  lord,'  said  he,  <I  was 
not  bound  to  say  what  the  truth  was  to 
him.'  There  was  an  instance  of  the  value 
of  Uto^  to  face.  The  answer  was  so  knavish 
and  silly  vrithal,  that  the  chief  justice  let 
ftll  his  countenance,  and  knocking  his 
stick,  left  the  cause  to  thejury'scognisanc^ 
without  a  word  of  direction  given  them 
one  way  or  other ;  and  they  without  going 
from  the  bar,  found  Pickering  author  of 
the  rasure  since  the  will  published.  Such 
cutting  discoveries  knaves  will  make  of 
themselves^  when  surprised  and  not  al- 
lowed time  to  dress  up  their  answers  in 
the  best  accoutrements,  especially  before 
sagacious  men.  And  none  was  ever  more 
so  than  that  famous  chief  justice,  who,  al- 
though.subject,  as  most  of  mortal  men  are, 
to  prejudices,  yet  upon  a  clear  conviction, 
wcrificed  his  proposition  to  truth.** 

Of  Hale  North's  biographer  speaks 
in  terms  of  measured  civility,  but  with 
manifest  dislike.  He  gives  one  or  two 
amusing  proofs  of  his  affecting  to  brave 
dangers  which  he  knew  did  not  exist, 
and,  while  he  was  trembling  with  ap- 
prebension  of  the  danger  to  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  rabble  to  which 
be  therefore' yielded,  using  language 
tiat  implied  bis  determination  to  do  his 
duty  In  spite  of  the  power  to  deprive 
him  arbitrarily  of  hu  pli 


'<  It  is  pleasant^"  quoth  Boj|tr»  "tocon- 
sider  that  this  man's  not  fearing  the  court 
was  accounted  valour;  that  is,  by  the  po- 
pulace, who  never  accounted  his  fear  of 
themselves  a  mere  timidity." 

We  transcribe  a  fewsentencesof  the 
character  of  Hale.  Coloured  as  it  is 
with  the  prejudices  of  North,  and  ne- 
cessary as  this  is  to  be  remembered  by 
the  reader,  it  is  far  from  untrue— 

<*  Whatever  his  courage  or  fear  was,  it 
is  most  certain  his  vanity  was  excessive  $ 
which  grew  out  of  a  self-conversation,  and 
being  little  abroad.  But  when  he  was  off 
from  the  seat  of  justice,  and  at  home,  hia 
conversation  was  with  none  but  flatterers. 
He  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
most  profound  lawyer  of  his  time ;  and 
he  knew  it :  but  that  did  not  serve  htm; 
but  he  would  be  also  a  profound  philoeo» 
pher,  naturalist,  poet,  and  divine^  and  mea- 
sured his  abilities  in  all  these  by  the  scale 
of  his  learning  in  the  law,  which  he  knew 
how  to  value ;  and  if  he  postponed  any, 
it  was  the  law  to  all  the  rest;  for  he  was 
so  bisarr  in  his  dispositions,  that  he  al- 
most suppressed  his  collections  and  writ- 
ings of  the  law  ;  which  were  a  treasure, 
and,  being  published,  would  have  been  n 
monument  of  him  beyond  the  power  of 
noarble.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  locked  up  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
library;  and  made  no  scruple  to  send 
forth  little  tracts  in  philosophy,  as  the  non- 
gravitation  of  fluids,  Difficiles  Nuga, 
prosecuting  the  same  nuga,  or  trifles,  upon 
the  baroscope ;  which  made  Sir  Williain 
Jones  say  that  his  whole  life  (meaning  in 
private,  as  I  suppose)  was  nugarum  plenug 
or  made  up  of  trifles :  his  <  Origination 
of  Mankind,'  in  appearance,  a  great  work, 
with  nothing  in  it,  and  that  which  scarce 
any  one  ever  read  or  will  read.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  very  childish 
ignorance  of  his  subject,  showed  in  these 
books,  is  dressed  in  most  accurate  method, 
proper  expression,  and  significant  English 
style,  better  than  which  one  would  not  de- 
sire to  meet  with  as  a  temptation  to  read. 
He  published  much  in  speculative  devo- 
tion, part  prose,  part  verse :  and  the  latter 
hobbled  so  near  the  style  of  the  other,  as 
to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  worse. 
But  his  matter,  and  language  not  in 
rhyme,  was  pious  and  good.  He  took  a 
fancy  to  be  like  Pomponius  Atticus,  or 
one  that  kept  above  water  in  all  times,  and 
well  esteemed  by  all  parties.  He  pub- 
lished a  short  account  of  that  noble  {to- 
man's life,  and,  at  the  entrance,  a  tnmsla- 
tion  of  tlie  same  in  Cornelius  Nepoa ;  but 
so  ill  done  as  would  have  brought  the  rod 

over  the  back  of  a  schoolboy 

So  miserably  will  the  learnedest  men  err 
that  presume  out  of  their  sphere,  and  fail    Tp 
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in  that  great  point  of  wisdom,  the  know- 
ing one*8  self.  This  great  man  was  most 
unfortunate  in  his  family ;  for  he  mar« 
ried  his  own  servant  maid,  and  then,  for 
excuse,  said  there  was  no  wisdom  below 
the  girdle.  All  his  sons  died  in  the  sink 
of  lewdness  and  debauchery;  and  if  he 
was  to  blame  in  their  education,  it  was 
by  too  much  of  rigour  rather  tlian  of  li- 
berty; which  (rigour)  Montaigne  says, 
seldom  fails  of  that  consequence.  Al- 
though he  was  very  grave  in  his  own  per. 
son,  be  loved  the  most  bixarr  and  irregular 
wits,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  before  him 
most  extravagantly.  And  besides  he  was 
the  most  flatterable  creature  that  ever  was 
known  ;  for  there  was  a  method  of  resig- 
nation to  him,  and  treating  him  with  little 
meals,  and  in  private,  with  his  pipe,  at  ease, 
which  certainly  captivated  him.  So  Sir 
George  Jeffries  gained  as  great  an  ascen- 
dant, in  practice,  over  him  as  ever  conn-, 
sel  had  over  a  judge.  In  short,  to  give 
every  one  his  due,  there  was  in  him  the 
most  of  learning  and  wisdom,  joined  with 
ignorance  and  folly,  that  ever  was  known 
to  coincide  in  the  character  of  any  one  man 
in  the  world. 

**  His  lordship  of  whom  I  write,  by 
his  extent  of  bar  practice,  while  he  stood 
in  the  front,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  most  or  rather  every  great  cause  that 
moved  in  Westminster  Hall,  had  a  full 
view  of  this  great  man.   and  very  often 
observing  him  a  slave  to  prejudice,  a  sub- 
tilicer,  and    inventor  of  unheard-of  dis- 
tinctions,  and  exercising  criticisms  to  get 
the  better  of  known  maxims  of  the  law, 
and  thereby  to  transmit  great  estates  and 
interests  from  some  persons  and  families 
to  others,  and  knowing  well  these  infirmi. 
ties  of  bis,  was  not  moved  at  all  at  what  he 
did.     And  this  overruling  temper  of  his 
did  not  so  much  take  place  in  small  con- 
cerns, and  in  those  between  common  men ; 
for  there  his  justice  shined    most,   and 
armed  him  with  reputation  that  sustained 
his  authority  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  greater. 
Whereby  it  seems  that  if  he  never  had 
dealt  in  other  but  great  causes,  to  hear  and 
determine  them,  he  might  have  been  ac- 
counted the  worst  judge  that  ever  saL^ 
But  although  his  lor&hip  was  not  sur- 
prised  at  this  behaviour  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, yet  he  was  very  much  concerned  to 
see  the  generality,  both  gentle  and  simple, 
Uwyers  and   laymen,    idolize  him,  as  if 
there  had  never  been  such  a  miracle  of 
justice  since  Adam.     His  voice  was  ora- 
cular,    and    his  person    little  less  than 
adored.     And  his  lordship  knew  also  that 
this  fascination  proceeded  from  faction, 
and  had  at  tbe  root  more  of  confederacy 
than  judgment;  for,   because  the   chidT 
juaticv  was,  in  principle,  averse  to  monar- 
chy and  Che  court,  they  all  with  one  voice 


exalted  him,  in  order  to  have  him  lead 
the  law  and  all  the  lawyers  that  way,  and 
left  no  room  for  just  thoughts  of  him, 
which  attributed  enough  of  bouour  and 
commendation ;  but  all  that  he  said  was 
right,  and  whoever  said  to  the  contrary 
was  wrong.  In  opposition  to  this  impe- 
tuous, or  rather  rage  of  reputation,  under 
which  his  lordship  himself  wa<s  a  sufferer, 
as  may  be  seen  tlsewhere,  his  lordship 
thought  fit  to  note  down  the  several  in- 
stances  in  his  own  observation  of  this 
judge's  fondness  and  partiality  ;  which  he 
intended  to  have  explained  at  large  ;  whifo 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  should  have  h  .d  a 
disposition  so  to  do.'* 

The  coursfi  of  Lord  Guilford  s  life  is 
traced  till  his  becoming  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral.  While  Solicitor  he  held  his  public 
reading  (»n  the  Statute  of  Fines.  The 
Reading  is  forgotten,  but  in  its  day  wa» 
praised— of  the  Reader's  Feast  the  re- 
cord still  survives — 

«  As  for  the  feasting  part  it  was  sump- 
tuous, and,  in  three  or  four  days  time, 
cost  one  thousand  pounds  at  least.  The 
grandees  of  the  court  dined  there,  and  of 
the  quality  (as  they  call  it)  enough;  for 
his  diffused  relation,  general  arquHintance 
and  station,  as  well  as  prospect  of  bis  ad- 
vancing in  the  king's  service,  made  a  great 
rendezvous  of  ail  the  better  sort,  then  in 
town,  at  lis  feasts. 

"  He  sent  out  the  officers  with  white 
staves  (for  so  the  way  was)  and  a  long 
list  to  invite  ;  but  he  went  himself  to  wait 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Shel- 
don ;  for  so  also  the  ceremony  required. 
The  archbishop  received  him  very  ho- 
nourably, and  would  not  part  with  him  at 
the  stairs  head,  as  usually  had  been  done ; 
but,  telhng  him  he  was  an  ordinary 
reader,  went  down,  and  did  not  part  till 
he  saw  him  pass  at  his  outward  gate.  I 
cannot  much  commend  the  extravHgance 
of  the  feasting  used  at  these  readings ; 
and  that  of  his  Iord;ihip*s  was  so  terrible 
an  example,  that  I  think  none  hath 
ventured  since  to  read  publicly ;  but  the 
exercise  is  turned  into  a  revenue,  and  a 
composition  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  society.  Therefore  one  may  say,  as 
was  said  of  Cleomenes,  that,  in  thn  re- 
spect, his  lordship  was  uUimus  herovm* 
the  last  of  the  heroes.  And  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  best  provisions,  and  wine, 
was  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  debaucbt* ry, 
disorder,  tumult,  and  waste.  I  will  gi%'e 
but  one  instance;  upon  the  grrand  day, 
as  it  was  culled,  a  banquet  was  provided 
to  be  set  upon  the  table,  composed  of 
pyramids,  and  smaller  services  in  foraa. 
The  Hrst  pyramid  was  at  least  four  foot 
high,  with  stages  one  above  another. 
The  conveying    this    up    tu   the   Uble, 
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throagli  B  crowd,  that  were  In  full  pur- 
pose to  overtorn  it,  was  no  small  work  : 
but,  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  the 
gentlemen,  it  was  set  whole  upon  the 
table.  But*  after  it  was  looked  upon  n 
little,  all  went,  hand  over  hand,  amon^ 
the  rout  in  the  hall,  and,  for  the  more 
part,  was  trod  under  foot.  The  enter- 
tainment, the  nobility  had  out  of  this, 
was,  after  they  harl  tossed  away  the 
didhes,  a  view  of  the  crowd  in  confusion, 
wallowincr  one  over  another,  and  con- 
tending for  a  dirty  share  of  it. 

"It  may  be  said  this  was  for  want  of 
order ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  for  want 
of  a  regular  and  disciplined  guard  of 
soldiers  ;  for  nothing  else  would  keep 
onler  there.  I  do  not  think  it  wns  a 
JDst  regulation,  when,  for  the  abnse,  they 
took  awny  such  a  profitable  exercise. 
Bnt,  in  England,  it  is  a  common  way  of 
reforming,  even  in  state  matters,  instead 
of  aroendiner,  or  paring  away  what  is 
amiss,  to  kick  down  whole  constitutions, 
all  at  once,  however  in  themselves,  ex- 
cellent. Could  not  the  whole  propo- 
sition of  feasting  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  nothing  but  ordinary  commons  al- 
lowed? But,  as  to  the  exercise,  now  it 
is  iTone,  we  can  see  the  want  of  it; 
and  never  more  want  than  now,  when 
statutes  of  broad  influence  upon  the 
people's  concerns,  are  so  frequently  sent 
out  from  the  parliament  It  whs  the 
denitni  of  these  readers  to  explain  to  the 
stiid<>nts  the  constructions  that  were  to 
be  made  upon  new  statutes,  for  clearinfr 
a  way  that  counsel  might  advise  safely 
upon  them*  And  the  method  of  their 
rmiding  was  to  raise  all  imaginHlile 
scruples  upon  the  design,  penning,  and 
tense  of  such  new  acts  as  they  chose  out  * 
to  read  upon,  and  then  to  give  a  careful 
resolution  of  them  ;  as  we  may  see  done 
in  those  readings  that  are  in  print.  But 
now  there  is  scarce  a  lawyer  so  hardy  to 
advise  a  client  to  try  a  point  upon  a  new 
statute,  whereof  the  event  is  at  the  peril 
of  costs,  and  sometimes  ruin  of  a  poor 
man  that  paya  for  the  experiment;  for 
how  can  the  counsel  foresee  the  judge's 
sentiments  ?  and  how  contrarient  to  his 
advice  they  may^rove?  As,  for  instance, 
upon  the  law  of  distress  and  sale  for 
rent,  some  have  said  it  is  to  devest  pro- 
perty, and,  so  far,  in  nature  of  a  penal 
law,  and  ought  to  be  construed  strictly. 
Others  have  said  it  is  a  remedial  law, 
and  ought  to  be  enlarged  by  construction. 
And  who  doth  not  know  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  consequences  of  law,  in 
»ome  points,  upon  these  various  grounds 
of  constructions?  Now,  if  a  previous 
reading  had  been  had  upon  this  statute, 
■aring  better  judgments,  it  had  been 
declared  a  remedial  law,  and  to  be  cun- 


strued  in  favor  of  remedy.  And,  probably,^ 
a  single  jndee,  at  the  assizes,  would  not 
have  opposed  his  sentiment  against  the 
learned  dptermination  of  a  reader,  so 
solemnly  and  publicly  held  forth  (as,  at 
these  exercises,  in  the  inns  of  court  iv 
done),  which  counsel  at  the  bar,  in  nice 
questions  at  law,  are  allowed  to  appeal 
to  for  authority.  But  as  the  CHse  is  now, 
till  some  hardy  client  hath  pnshed  his 
point,  upon  some  new  provisionary  law, 
to  a  trial,  and  obtained  a  resolution  on 
his  side :  or  else,  to  his  immense  costs 
(which  properly  converts  it  to  a  penal 
law)  finds  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  counsel 
cure  not  to  advise  a  law-snit,  or  give  a 
clear  or  positi%*e  opinion  in  any  question- 
able matter,  arising  upon  such  a  new 
law." 

'  The  next  evi^nt  which  Rosrer  has  to 
rpcord,  is  his  brother*s  marriage.  ••  It 
may  be  wondered  at,'*  says  the  prtnee 
of  gossips,  "that  as  hh* lordship  was 
80  great  a  lover  of  regularity,  we  hear 
nothinar  all  this  while  of  bis'  matching 
himself."  Without  some  advancement 
in  the  way  of  money,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  engage,  ami  tiiat  which  sat 
iiardcst  on  his  spirits  was  how  he 
shciuid  give  a  fair  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— what  jointure  and  scttlemtnt? 
He  used  to  own  but  one  rood  of  ground 
iu  the  world  that  yit^lded  him  any  profit^ 
and  that  was  Wcstminstor-hall,  unless 
he  might  have  added,  as  Finch  did,  his 
bar  gown,  je20,000. 

*'  There  came  to  him  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  lady,  who  was  an  only  daughter 
of  an  old  usurer  of  Gray's  Inn,  supposed 
to  be  a  good  fortune  in  present,  for  her 
father  was  rich ;  but  after  his  death,  to 
become  worth  nobody  could  tell  what. 
Eiis  lordbhip  got  a  sight  of  the  lady,  and 
did  not  dislike  her :  thereupon  he  made 
the  old  man  a  visit,  and  a  proposal  of 
himself  to  marry  his  daughter.  There 
appeared  no  symptoms  of  discouragement ; 
but  only  the  old  gentleman  asked  him 
what  estate  his  father  intended  to  settle 
upon  him  for  present  maintenance,  join- 
ture, and  provision  for  children.  This 
was  an  inauspicious  question  ;  for  it  was 
plain  that  the  family  had  not  estate 
enough  for  a  lordship,  and  none  would  be 
to  spare  for  him.  Therefore  he  said  to 
his  worship  only,  *  That  when  lie  would 
be  pleased  to  declare  what  portion  he  in- 
tended to  give  his  daughter,  he  would 
write  to  his  father  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  answer.*  And  so  they 
parted,  and  his  lordship  whs  glad  of  his 
escape,  and  resolved  to  give  that  affair 
a  final  discharge,  and  never  to  come  near 
the  terrible  old  fellow  any  more.     His' 
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lordship  had»  «t  that  timet  a  ttoat  heart, 
and  could  not  digest  the  being  so  slighted; 
as  if,  in  his  present  state,  a  pnmtable 
profession,  and  fntnre  hopes,  were  of  no 
account.  If  he  had  had  a  real  estate  to 
settle,  he  should  not  have  stooped  so  low 
as  to  match  with  hb  daughter;  and 
thenceforward  despised  his  alliance." 

His  next  effort  was  to  obtain  the 
widow  of  his  friend  Palmer,  **  who  did 
not  seem  to  reluct,"  but,  **  dfter  a  clan- 
cular  proceeding,  surprised  our  hero 
by  matching  with  a  jolly  knight  of  good 
esUte.* 

A  city  broker  next  visited  him  with 
a  proposition  from  Alderman  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  had  stores  of  daughters, 
and  these  reputed  beauties,  and  her 
fortune  was  to  be  £6000. 

<'  And  coming  to  treat,  the  portion 
vhrank  to  5O0OL  and,  upon  that,  his  lord- 
ship parted,  and  was  not  gone  far  before 
Mr.  Broker  (following)  came  to  him  and 
said.  Sir  John  would  gi?e  500^.  more,  at 
the  birth  of  the  first  child ;  but  that  would 
not  do,  for  his  lordship  hated  such  screw- 
ing.  Not  long  after  this  dispatch,  his 
loidship  was  made  the  king's  solicitor 
general,  and  then  the  broker  came  again, 
with  news  that  Sir  John  would  give 
10,000^.  *'  No ;"  his  lordship  said,  '*  after 
such  usage,  he  would  not  proceed,  if  he 
might  have  30,000/.**  So  ended  that 
affair;  and  his  lordship's  mind  was  once 
more  settled  in  tranquillity.** 

He  married  Lady  Frances  Pope, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Down. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  scrambling 
discussion  about  settlements.  She  died 
a  few  years  after,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren who  were  disposed  of  among 
North's  relatives,  and  he  returned  to 
the  course  of  Temple  life  which  had 
been  for  so  short  a  time  interrupted. 
As  the  chief  value  of  our  extracts  must 
be  the  exhibition  of  a  state  of  manners 
now  wholly  past  away,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

<*His  lord8hip*s  acquisitions  by  prac- 
tice, while  be  attended  only  the  King's 
Bench,  had  been  very  considerable ;  but 
after  be,  as  king's  counsel,  came  within  the 
bar,  he  began  to  have  calls  into  the  court 
of  Chancery;  which  he  liked  very  well, 
because  the  quantity  of  business,  as  well 
as  the  fees,  was  greater ;  but  his  home 
was  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  sat  and 
reported  like  as  other  practisers.  And 
when  his  practice  was  greatest  in  Chan- 
cery, he  hath  come,  as  an  officer,  and  sat 
en  the  bench,  under  the  judges,  by  the 


protfaoootery.  His  bwsinsss  Increased* 
even  while  he  was  solicitor,  to  be  so  much 
as  would  have  overwhelmed  one  less  dex- 
terous ;  but  when  he  was  made  attomey- 
generaU  though  his  gains  by  hb  office 
were  great,  they  were  much  greater  by 
his  practice ;  for  that  flowed  in  upon  him 
like  an  orage^  enough  to  overset  one  that 
had  not  an  extraordinary  readiness  in 
business.  His  skull-caps,  which  he  wore 
when  he  had  leisure  to  observe  his  con- 
stitution, as  I  touched  before,  were  now 
destined  to  lie  in  a  drawer  to  receive  the 
money  that  came  in  by  fees.  One  had 
the  gold,  another  the  crowns  and  half- 
crowns^  and  another  the  smaller  money. 
When  these  vessels  were  full,  they  were 
committed  to  his  friend  (the  Hon.  Roger 
North),  who  was  constantly  near  him,  to 
tell  out  the  cash,  and  put  it  into  bigs 
according  to  the  contents;  and  so  they 
went  to  his  treasurers,  Blanchard  and 
Child,  goldsmiths  at  Temple-bar.  Tbia 
same  telling  the  money  was  a  great  trust ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  of  the  integrity  of  hb 
friend,  wherein  he  was  confirmed  by  a 
very  little  accident :  for  while  they  were 
walking  together,  that  young  genUemaii, 
newly  come  from  telling  his  money,  acci- 
dentally feeling  hU  coat-pocket,  startled 
and  said,  '*  Here*s  a  half  crown,"  (sup- 
posed by  accident  to  have  slipped  ia 
there,)  but  it  proved  only  a  piece  of  glasa. 
Hb  lordship,  from  the  manner  of  that 
behaviour,  concluded  hb  friend  to  be  (as 
he  was)  most  strictly  just  to  him." 

North  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
Attorney-General,  and  eot  into  parlia- 
ment. The  death  of  Yaughan  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  on 
thb  he  became  Chief-Justice  of  thsit 
court.  A  very  amusing  account  of  the 
artifices  by  which  the  court  sought  to 
attract  business  is  given,  but  could  be 
scarcely  rendered  intelligible  to  any 
but  professional  lawyers.  We  must, 
however,  give  the  account  of  the  dmnb 
day  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

**  There  was  an  incident,  that  happened 
not  long  after  his  lordship  came  into  the 
place  of  chief  in  that  court,  which,  tboo^ 
in  itself,  and  in  the  end  of  it,  ridiculoua^ 
yet,  being  an  affront  to  the  court,  and  in 
particular  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  by 
the  whole  bar  of  Serjeants,  all  in  a  lump 
together,  ongbt  to  be  related,  as  I  shsdl 
do»  really  as  it  was  acted  by  them.  It 
hath  been  the  usage  of  the  King*s  Bench* 
at  the  side  bar  below  in  the  hall ;  and  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  chamber  withm 
the  T^'easury,  to  hear  attomies,  and  young 
counsel,  that  came  to  move  them  about 
matters  of  form  and  prsctice.  Hb  lord- 
ship had  a  younger  brother  (Hon.  Roger- 
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North)  who  was  of  the  prafenion  of  the 
law.  Ho  WM  newlj  called  to  the  her, 
and  had  a  little  to  do  in  the  King^ 
Bench ;  bat  the  attorniee  of  the  Cominon 
Pleat  often  retained  him  to  more  for 
thenit  in  the  Treamry,  such  matten  aa 
were  proper  there,  and  what  they  might 
baTe  moved  thenuelyea.  But  however 
agreeahle  thi«  kind  of  practice  was  to  a 
novitiate,  it  was  not  worthy  the  obser* 
iration  it  had ;  for  once  or  twice  a  weekf 
was  the  utmost  calculate  of  these  motions. 
But  the  Serjeants  thought  that  method 
was,  or  might  become,  prejudicial  to  them, 
who  had  a  monopoly  dT  the  bar,  and 
would  have  no  water  go  by  their  mill> 
and  supposed  it  was  high  time  to  put  a 
■top  to  such  beginnings,  for  fear  it  might 
grow  worse.  But  the  doubt  was,  how 
they  should  signify  their  resentment,  so 
as  to  be  effectually  remediaL  At  length 
they  agreed,  for  one  day,  to  make  no 
motions  at  all;  and  opportunity  would 
fisU  for  showing  the  reason  how  the  court 
came  to  have  no  business.  When  the 
court  (on  this  dumb  day,  as  it  was  called) 
was  sat,  the  chief  justice  gave  the  usual 
signal  to  the  eldest  seijeant  to  move.  He 
bowed,  and  bad  nothing  to  move :  so  the 
next,  and  the  next,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  bar.  The  chief,  seeing  this,  said* 
**  Brothers,  I  think  we  must  rise ;  there 
b  no  business.'*  Then  an  attorn^  steps 
forward,  and  called  to  the  seijeant  to 
make  his  motion ;  and,  after  that,  turned 
to  the  court  and  said,  that  be  had  given 
the  seijeant  his  fee,  and  instructions  over 
nighty  to  move  for  him,  and  desired  he 
might  do  it.  But  profound  silence 
stiU.  The  chief  looked  about,  and  asked, 
*«  What  was  the  matter  ?**  An  attorney, 
that  stood  by,  very  modestly  said,  *<  that 
he  feared  the  Serjeants  took  it  ill  that 
motions  were  made  in  the  Treasury.*' 
Then  the  chief  scanted  the  whole  matter, 
and,  '*  Brothers,**  said  he,  *'  I  think  a 
very  great  affront  is  offered  to  us,  which 
we  ought,  for  the  dignity  of  the  court,  to 
resent.  But  that  we  may  do  nothing  too 
suddenly,  but  take  consideration  at  full 
leisure,  and  maturely,  let  us  now  rise, 
and  to*morrow  morning  give  order  as  be- 
comet  us.  And  do  you  attomies  come 
here  to-morrow,  and  care  shall  be  taken 
for  your  dispatch,  and,  rather  than  fail, 
we  will  hear  you,  or  your  clients,  or  the 
barritten  at  law,  or  any  person  that 
thinks  fit  to  appear  in  business,  that  the 
law  may  have  iu  course;*'  and  so  the 
court  rose.  This  was  like  thunder  to  the 
scrjesntsy  and  they  fell  to  quarrelling,  one 
with  another,  about  being  the  canse  of 
this  great  evil  they  had  brought  npon 
themtelves :  for  none  of  them  imagined  it 
would  have  had  such  a  turn  at  £lt  wasb 
that  tbaked  what  was  the  palladium  of 


the  coif,  the  sole  practioe  there.  In  the 
afternoon,  they  attended  the  chief,  and 
the  other  judget  of  the  court,  and,  in 
great  humility,  owned  their  fiiult,  and 
begged  pardon,  and  that  no  further  notice 
might  be  taken  of  it ;  and  they  would  be 
caieful  not  to  give  the  like  offence  for 
the  future.  The  chief  told  them,  that 
the  affiront  was  in  public,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  court,  and  they  must  make  their 
recognitions  there  next  morning  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  greatness  of  their 
offence  demanded ;  and  then  they  should 
hear  what  the  court  would  say  to  them. 
Accordingly  they  did ;  and  the  chief  firsts 
and  then  the  rest,  in  order,  gave  them  a 
formal  chiding  with  acrimony  enough; 
all  which,  with  dejected  countenances^ 
they  were  bound  to  hear.  When  this 
discipline  was  over,  the  chief  pointed  to 
one  to  move ;  whidi  he  did  (as  they  said) 
more  like  one  crying  than  speaking :  and 
so  ended  the  comedy,  as  it  was  acted  in 
Westminster-hall,  called  the  Dumbly/' 

The  circuit  journeys  in  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  biographer, 
form  a  pleasant  part  of  the  book,  but 
are  not  susceptible  of  abridgement,  the 
whole  interest  arising  from  the  parti« 
cularity  of  the  details.  Lord  Guilford's 
character  was  so  respected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  on  the  circuits 
when  he  went  as  judge,  that  it  greatlT 
served  the  royalists.  Though  his  opt* 
nious  were  no  secret,  yet  he  at  all  timet 
affected  a  mysterious  caution  in  speak- 
ing, and  his  brother  who  recommenda 
the  practice  to  general  imitation,  says 
that  even  in  his  political  writinn 
"though  his  reflections  were  of  the 
actions  and  persons  in  his  own  time* 
yet  the  expressions  were  of  so  univer- 
sal a  nature,  that  no  matter  or  person 
might  con  them.**  When  Attornev- 
General,  he  avoided  prosecotine  libels. 
•*  We  are,*  said  he,  **  in  the  right— no- 
thing is  done  by  his  majesty  and  his 
ministers  but  what  the  law  warrants. 
The  better  sort  of  people,  whom  truth 
sways  when  laid  before  them  will  be 
with  us."  The  libellers  were  answered 
by  writers  in  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  the  trade  soon  fell  into  disrepute, 
when  the  advertisement  of  state  prose- 
cutions was  withheld.  On  the  death 
of  Lord  Nottingham,  the  seals  were 
given  to  North,  who  was  created  Baron 
Guilford.  In  a  letter  of  the  period, 
the  Duke  of  York  writing  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  speaks  of  North  as  **  able  and 
bold,  as  well  as  loyal.*  As  Lord  Keeper 
he  appears  to  have  sealoualy  endearoor- 
ed  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  would  correct  the  frightful 
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delays  and  consequent  expenses  which 
had  so  loii^  before,  and  have  so  long 
since,  been  the  siit}ject  of  just  and  un- 
availing complaint.  As  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, he  appears  to  have  feh  that  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  he  resisted 
as  he  best  could,  woultJ  ere  long  work 
the  roin  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Of 
Jeffries,  then  chief-justice,  we  have  a 
very  minute  account  from  Lord  GuiU 
ford's  own  papers ;  but  Roj:or's  sum- 
mary of  his  character  is  better  than 
any  thing  left  by  Lord  Guilford  on  the 
subject, 

**  His  friendship  and  con  venation  lay 
rnuch  amoni?  the  good  fellows  and  hu- 
morists;  and  his  delights  were,  accord- 
inirly,  drinking,  laughing,  sinjrinir,  kissing, 
and  all  the  extravagances  of  the  bottle. 
He  had  a  set  of  banterers,  for  the  most 
part  near  him  ;  as,  in  old  time,  great 
men  kept  fools  to  make  them  merry. 
And  these  fellows,  abusing  one  another 
and  their  betters,  were  a  regale  to  him. 
And  no  friendship  or  dearness  could  be 
so  great,  in  pri\'Ht',  which  he  would  not 
use  ill,  and  to  an  extravagar.t  degree,  in 
public.  No  one,  that  had  any  expecta- 
tions from  him,  whs  safe  from  his  public 
contempt  and  derision,  which  some  of  his 
xninions  at  the  bnr  bitterly  felt.  Those 
above,  or  that  could  hurt  or  benefit  him, 
and  ncne  else,  might  dt-pend  on  fair  quar- 
ter at  his  hands.  When  he  was  in  tem- 
per, and  matters  indifferent  rnmo  before 
him,  he  became  his  seat  of  justice  l>etter 
than  any  other  I  ever  saw  in  \\U  place. 
He  took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  fraudu- 
lent attorneys,  and  would  deal  forth  his 
severities  with  a  sort  of  majesty.  He 
had  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  but 
Httle  acquired,  beyond  whst  practice  in 
affairs  hai  supplied.  He  talked  fluently, 
and  with  spirit ;  and  bis  weakness  was, 
that  he  could  not  reprehend  without 
scolding;  and  in  such  fiillinsgate  lan- 
guage, as  should  not  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  any  man.  He  called  it  *  giving 
a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.' 
It  was  ordinary  to  hear  him  say,  *  Go, 
you  are  a  filthy,  lousy,  k nitty  rascal;' 
with  much  more  of  like  elegance.  Scarce 
a  day  passed  that  he  did  nut  chide  some 
one  or  other  of  the  bar,  wheu  he  sat  io 
the  Chancery;  and  it  was  commonly  a 
lecture  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long. 
And  they  used  to  say,  *  This  is  yours; 
my  turn  will  be  to-morrow.'  He  seemed 
to  lay  nothing  of  bis  business  to  heart, 
nor  care  what  he  did  or  left  undone  ;  and 
spent,  in  the  Chancery  court,  what  time 
ne  thought  fit  to  spare.  Many  times, 
on  days  >f  causes  at  his  house,  the  com- 
pany have  waited  five  hours  in  a  morning, 
ind,  after  eleven,  he  hath  come  out  in- 


flamed, and  staring  like  one  distracted. 
And  that  visage  he  put  on  when  he  ttnU 
madverted  on  such.as  he  took  offence  at, 
which  made  him  a  terror  to  raal  offenders ; 
whom  also  he  terrified,  with  his  face  and 
voice,  as  if  the  thunder  of  the  day  of 
judtrment  broke  over  their  beads;  and 
nothing  ever  made  men  tremble  like  his 
vocal  inflictions.  He  loved  to  insult, 
and  was  bold  without  check ;  but  that 
only  when  his  placa  was  uppermost. 

**  One  of  these  intemperances  was 
fatal  to  him.  There  was  a  scrivener  of 
Wapping  brought  to  hearing  for  relief 
against  a  bummery  bond ;  the  contingency 
of  losing  all  being  showed,  the  bill  was 
going  to  be  dismissed.  But  one  of  the 
plaintiff's  coan»el  said  that  he  was  a 
strange  fellow,  and  sometimes  weut  to 
church,  sometimes  to  conventicles;  and 
none  could  tell  what  to  make  of  him ; 
and  ( it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.* 
At  that  the  Chancellor  fired;  and,  «a 
trimmer  !*  said  he  ;  •  I  have  heard  much 
of  that  monster,  but  never  saw  one. 
Come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer,  turn  you 
round,  and  let  us  see  your  shape ;'  and, 
at  that  rate,  talked  so  long  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  ready  to  drop  under  him ;  but, 
at  last,  the  bill  was  dismissed  with  costs, 
and  he  went  his  way.  In  the  hall,  one 
of  his  friends  asked  him  how  he  came  off? 
<  Came  off/  said  he,  *  I  am  escaped  from 
the  terrors  of  that  man's  face,  which  I 
would  scarce  undergo  again  to  save  my 
life  ;  and  I  shall  certainly  have  the  fright- 
ful impression  of  it  as  long  as  I  live.' 

«  Thus  Lord  Jeffries  came  to  the  seal 
without  any  concern  at  the  weight  of 
duty  incumbent  upon  him ;  for,  at  the 
first,  being  merry  over  a  bottle  with  some 
of  his  old  friends,  one  of  them  told  htm 
that  he  would  find  the  business  heavy. 
'  No,'  said  he,  « I'll  make  it  light.'  But 
to  conclude  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
he  would  drink,  and  be  merry,  kiss  and 
slaver  with  these  boon  companions  over 
night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and,  the  next 
day,  fall  upon  them,  ranting  and  scolding 
witi)  a  virulence  insufferable.** 

At  this  time  the  judges  held  their 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
and  the  government  was  so  unsettled 
that  it  w*a8  a  question  almost  of  its  own 
existence,  who  were  appointed,  or  who 
continued.  The  arbitrary  doctrinea 
held  by  the  supporters  of  the  crown, 
were  each  day  put  forward  with  more 
audacity,  and  each  day  resisted  with 
more  effect.  The  strange  struggles  be- 
tween judges  and  juries  in  those  days, 
were  oflen  struggles  of  the  judge  ^-no 
presided  at  any  of  the  political  trials 
to  preserve  his  own  place,  which  de- 
pended on  the  decision.    Pembcrton, 
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one  of  the  jostices  of  the  Ringfs  Bench, 
had  been  removed  on  some  such  occa* 
sion,  and  returned  to  practice  in  the 
outer  bar.  However,  in  a  year  or  two 
after,  he  was  made  chief-justice  in  the 
roo!n  of  Strogirs — a  worthy  of  whom 
this  book  gives  a  pleasant  account. 
But  the  agony  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
was  approaching  ;  the  great  c^iuse  of 
the  quo  warranto  against  the  city  of 
London  was  to  be  tried  ;  and  Pember- 
ton  was  felt  not  to  beobseouious  enough. 
His  conduct  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell 
dti^pleased  the  government.  He  was 
again  removed,  and  walked  the  hall  *'  as 
bare  Mr.  Serjeant."  He  was  succeeded 
by  Chief-Justice  Saunders. 

**Sauuders*8  character  and  his  begin* 
Ring  were  equally  strange.     He  was  at 
first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  if 
not  a  parish  foundling,  without  known 
parents  or  relations.     He  bad   found   a 
way  to  live  by  obsequiousness   (in   Cle- 
ment V  Inn,  as  I  rememlier),  and  court- 
ing the  attorneys*  clerks  for  scraps.     The 
»tnK>rdinary  observance  and  diligence  of 
the  boy  made  tlie  society  willing  to  do 
him  good.      He  appeared  very  ambitious 
to  learn  to  write ;  and  one  of  the  attor- 
neys got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window 
on  the  top  of  a  staircase ;  and  that  was 
bis  desk,  where  he  sat  and  wrote  after 
copies  of  court  and  other  bands  the  clerks 
give  him.      He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer,    that   he    took  in   business,    and 
earned  some  pence   by  hackney- writing. 
And  thus,  by  degrees,  be  pushed  his  facul- 
ties, and  fell  to  forms,  and,  by  books  that 
were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  enter- 
ing clerk ;  and,  by  the  same  course  of 
improventent  of  himself,  an  able  counsel, 
first  in  special  pleading,   then  at    large. 
And,  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  had 
practice,  in  the  King's  Bench  court,  equal 
with  any  there.     As  to  his  person,  he  was 
very  corpulent  and  beastly ;  a  mere  lump 
of  morbi'<  £esn.     He  usee  to  say,   *  by 
h\f  iroggs,*  (such   a  humorous    way  iii 
talking  he  affected)  'none  could  say  he 
wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine 
in  his  back.*     He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that 
offended  his  neighbours  at  the  bar  in  the 
sharpest  degree.    Those,  whose  ill  fortune 
it  was  to   stand  near  him,  were  confes- 
sors, and.  in  summer-time  almost  martyrs. 
This  hateful   decay  of  his  carcase  came 
apon  him  by  continual  sottishness;  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he  was  seldom 
without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near 
him.     That  exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or 
piping  at  home;  and   that  home  was  a 
tailor*s  house  in  Butcher- Row,  called  his 
^nlging,  and  the  man*s  wife  was  his  nurse, 
or  worse ;  by  but,  Tirtoe  of  his  money,  of 


wfaidi  be  made  little  aeeount,  though  he 
got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  osaster  of 
the  family ;  and,  being  no  changeling,  he 
never  removed,  but  was  true  to  his  friends, 
and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life. 

<*  So  much  for  his  person  and  education. 
As   for  his  parts,  none  had   them   more 
lively  than  he.     Wit  and  repartee,  in  an 
affected  rusticity,  were  natural   to    him. 
He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at  a  loss ; 
and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match 
for  Serjeant  Maynard.  His  great  dexterity 
was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading,  and  he 
would  lay  snares  that  often  caught  his  su- 
periors who  were  not  aware  of  his  traps. 
And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for  his 
clients,  that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would 
set  the  court  hard  with  a  trick  ;  for  which 
he  met  sometimes  with  a  re] -rimand,  which 
he  would  wittily  ward  off*,  so  that  no  one 
was  much  offended  with  him.     But  Hales 
could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of  life  ;  and 
for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court.    But 
no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was  too  hard, 
for  his  hold  of  business,   being  such  as 
scarce  any  could  do  hot  himself.     With 
all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and 
disposition  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  he 
may  be  deservedly  styled  a  philanthrope. 
He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as,  in 
this  place,  I  may  term  the  students  of  the 
law,  to  make  them  merry  whenever  they 
had   a   mind  to  it.     He  had  nothing  of 
rigid  or  austere  in  him.     If  any  near  him 
at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and 
laughing  with  the  abundance  of  his  vrit. 
As  to   his  ordinary  dealing,  he  was    as 
honest  as  the  driven  snow  was  white  ;  and 
why  not,  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich  ?     And,  for  good  nature 
and    condescension,    there  was    not    his 
fellow.     I  have  seen  him,  for  hours  and 
half-hours  together,  before  the  court  sat, 
stand  at  the   bar,   with  an   audience   of 
students  over  against  him,  putting  of  cases, 
and  debating  so  as  suited  their  capacities, 
Vt!*  encouraged  tlieir  industry.     And  so 
in  the  \esr\e%  he  seldom  moved  without 
a  parcel  of  youtno  hanging  about  him,  and 
he  merry  and  jesting  with  them. 

<*  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this 
man  was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  pre».iyter, 
or  any  thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbea. 
In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did 
his  business  without  offence  to  any.  He 
put  off*  officious  talk  of  government  or 
politics  with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a 
catholicon,  or  shield,  to  cover  all  his  weak 
places  and  infirmities.  When  the  court 
fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law 
against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man 
was  taken  into  the  king*s  business ;  and 
had  the  part  of  drawing,  and  perusal  of    . 
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almoflt  t&\  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the 
pleadings  thereon  if  any  were  special;  and 
he  had  the  settling  of  the  large  pleadings 
in  die  quo  wtnranio  against  London. 
His  lordship  had  no  sort  uf  conTersation 
with  him,  but  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
at  the  bar ;  but  once,  after  he  was  in  the 
king's  business,  he  dined  with  his  lord- 
shipf  and  no  more.  And  there  he  showed 
anoUier  qualification  he  had  acquired,  and 
that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsicord ; 
having  Uu^t  himself  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  old  virginal  of  his  landlady's ; 
but  in  such  a  msnner,  not  for  defect  but 
figure^  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The 
king,  observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  dispo- 
sition, loyal,  fKeudly,  and  without  greedi- 
ness or  guile,  thought  of  him  to  be  the 
diief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not 
but  approve  of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was 
then  at  stake,  as  could  not  be  trusted  to 
men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such  as  any 
thing  mi|^t  tempt  to  desert  them.  While 
he  sat  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  lawyers.  But  bis  course  of  life  was 
io  different  from  what  it  had  been,  his 
business  incessant,  and,  withal,  crabbed ; 
and  his  diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the 
constitution  of  his  body,  or  head  rather, 
could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  bis 
parts ;  and  be  never  recovered  the  strength 
of  them.  He  out-lived  the  judgment  in 
the  quo  warranto  ;  but  was  not  present 
otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion,  by 
one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who, 
at  the  pronouncing,  of  the  judgment,  de- 
clared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which 
u  frequently  done  in  like  cases.'* 

We  soon  after  find  Jeffries  chief- 
justice,  and  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
On  his  appointment,  we  fSnd  the  court 
assisting  nis  influence  by  public  marks 
of  their  consideration  for  him.  It  was 
contrived  before  his  starting  for  the 
circuit,  that  the  king,  on  a  Sunday  mom' 
tfUf,  when  the  court  was  JuUt  should 
take  notice  of  his  good  services,  and 
in  token  of  his  mtyestv's  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  them,  give  nim  a  ring  from 
his  royal  finger.  This  gave  the  chief- 
justice  the  reputation  of  being  a  fa- 
vourite at  court.  These  were  the  high 
days  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  the  great 
object  of  the  crown  was,  to  procure 
the  surrender  of  their  ^charters  from 
such  corporations  as  could  be  induced, 
on  any  pretence,  to  surrender  them. 
Through  the  suppontionof  his  influence 
at  court,  Jeffries  succeeded  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  his  success  in  its 
tiira  increased   his   power  with  the 


crown.  We  are  concerned  witli  him, 
however,  at  present  only  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Guilford 
was  one.  The  north  of  England  was 
then,  as  now,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest.  Jeffries,  aa 
was  expected,  made  havoc  of  the  cor- 
porations, which  **  tumbled  down'*  be- 
fore him,  and  while  doing  so,  required 
the  under  sheriffs  and  bailiff^  to  give 
him  perfect  lists  of  all  persons,  who  on 
account  of  recusancy  lay  under  com- 
mitment. On  his  return,  Lord  Guil- 
ford was  led  to  expect  some  extra- 
ordinary movement  at  the  next  cabinet 
meeting.  The  meetings  of  the  privy 
council  were  then  usually  held  on  Sun- 
day evenings  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sunday  after  Jeffries's  return,  the 
Duke  of  York  spoke  to  Lord  Guilford 
to  attend  that  evening,  "to  be  assistant 
to  a  business  to  be  moved  to  his  ma- 
jesty.'* More  than  ordinary  reserve 
sate  on  the  countenances  of  such  of  the 
great  men  as  he  met  that  day  ;  he  felt 
that  something  important  was  impend- 
ing, but  what  it  was  remained  a  mys- 
tery, till  Jeffries  rose  up  in  the  council. 
Presenting  the  rolls  of  recusants,  he 
mentioned  that  the  gaols  were  crowded 
with  these  unfortunate  persons,  and  he 
prayed  for  them  the  royal  pardon. 
North  wisely  felt  that  this  pardon  of 
all  convictions  would  have  irrevocably 
injured  the  king ;  that  while  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Duke  and  his  adherents 
was  singly  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
fanatics,  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
king,  to  disgust  his  friends  and  disable 
them  from  appearing  for  him.  North  felt 
all  these  consequences,  and  he  felt  yet 
more  his  own  position  as  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  Though  he  alone  opposed 
the  measure,  yet  he  alone  woula  seem 
to  others  responsible  for  it.  As  the 
pardon  must  pass  the  great  seal,  and 
though  he  was  no  doubt  bound  to 
affix  it,  and  could  not  disobey  that,  or 
any  other  command  of  the  kin?,  yet 
his  party  would  have  expected  him 
rather  to  resign  the  seals  tnan  consent 
to  a  measure  which  they  were  likely 
to  regard  as  so  pernicious.  He  appears 
to  have  acted  with  good  sense  and 
prudence  on  this  very  difficult  occasion. 
He  sat  for  a  while  silent  after  Jeffries  had 
concluded  his  speech,  and  had  laid  the 
rolls,  containing  the  names  of  the  re- 
cusants, on  the  table.  He  waited,  ex- 
pecting that  Halifax,  Rochester,  or 
some  other  of  the  Lords  in  the  Pro- 
testant interest  would  speak.    They 
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were  silent,  and  disposed  to  assent  to 
Jeffries'  proposition.  He  at  last  asked 
Jeffries  whether  the  persons  named  in 
the  rolls  were  in  actual  custody  ?  The 
chief-justice  hastily  interposed,  saying 
he  did  not  imagine  any  one  could  sus- 
pect his  meaning  to  be  that  all  those 
were  actual  prisoners  ;  fur  all  the  gaols 
in  England  would  not  hold  them,  but 
if  tbey  were  not  in  prison,  their  case 
was  little  better,  for  they  lay  under 
sentence  of  commitment,  and  were 
subject  to  be  taken  up  by  every  peevish 
sheriff  or  magistrate,  and  even  their 
freedom  from  actual  custody  was  pur- 
chased with  the  payment  of  heavy  fees. 
On  this  the  Lord  Keeper  turned  to 
the  Kinff,  and  pointed  out  that  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  re- 
cusants were  not  Roman  Catholics, 
but  sectaries  of  all  kinds  and  denomi- 
nations, agreeing  in  nothing  but  en- 
mity to  the  government  in  Church  and 
State.  What  can  this  general  pardon 
do  but  encourage  them  iu  their  sedi- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  better  that  they  should 
sustain  this  inconvenience,  than  have 
the  power  of  becoming  turbulent  and 
troaole8ome»  which  the  freedom  from 
any  penalty  would  assuredly  make 
them  ?  And  as  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, if  there  be  any  whom  your  Majesty 
mishes  to  pardon,  let  that  pardon  be 
particular  and  express,  and  not  uni- 
versally to  set  your  enemies  as  well  as 
your  friends  at  ease,  when  after  all  the 
only  inconyenience  they  sustain,  is  the 
payment  of  some  small  fees  to  officers, 
and  these  are  more  than  compensated 
bv  their  exemptiou  from  serving  in 
chargeable  offices.  The  Lord  Keeper 
was  heard  with  the  same  silence  as 
Jeffries,  and  the  matter  was  no  further 
uiged.  That  night  North  returned 
home  full  of  melancholy,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  any  person  near  him 
knew  the  occasion  of  it ;  but  he  some- 
times broke  out  into  exclamations, 
••  What  can  be  the  meaning?" — **  Are 
they  all  stark  mad?"  In  his  almanack 
he  wrote  down,  opposite  the  date  of 
the  day  on  which  this  motion  was 
made,  •^Moha  obttUL**  The  readiness 
with  which  the  matter  was  dropt,  ren- 
ders it  not  improbable  that  a  suspicion 
which  Lord  Guilford  entertained  was 
well-founded,  namely,  that  the  whole 
was  a  device  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
mike  Jeffries  Lord  Keeper.  For,  had 
he  refused  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the 
pardons,  he  had  deserved — such  is  his 
own  language — to  be  removed  by  the 
king*s  just  displeasure.  If  he  had  com- 
plied, then  parliament  had  soon  com- 
pelled his  removal.  He  thought  of 
Vol.  X. 


Lord  Nottingham*s  conduct  on  the 
impeachment  of  Earl  Danby.  To  an 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Earl  pleaded  a  pardon  from 
the  king.  The  Chancellor,  when  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  aflSx  the  great 
seal  to  the  instrument,  had  remonstrated, 
representing  that  it  was  contrary  to  law 
to  pardon  a  subject  under  impeach- 
ment, and  peremptorily  refused  com- 
pliance. The  king,  calling  for  the 
seals,  affixed  them  himself  to  the  par- 
don. He  then  returned  the  seals  to 
the  Chancellor,  saying,  "Take  them, 
my  Lord  ;  I  know  not  where  to  bestow 
them  better.**  But  a  scene  of  this 
kind  was  little  likely  to  be  reacted, 
and  little  likely  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
"papist  and  fanatic*' — to  use  his  bro-  * 
ther's  words — **  wished  to  remove  out 
of  the  ^'ay.'*  The  appointment  of 
Jeffries  as  Chancellor,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Guilford,  gives  additional  probabi- 
lity to  the  conjecture.  Lord  Guilford  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  resentment  at  being 
deserted,  as  he  callec^  it,  in  this  matter, 
by  the  other  lords  of  the  council,  of 
whom  not  one,  as  he  said,  either  led, 
or  followed,  or  gave  any  countenance 
or  support,  in  a  cause  that  so  much 
concerned  the  king*s  service.  He  now 
saw  that  he  must  henceforth  rely  on 
himself  alone ;  that  he  had  no  friend  in 
his  cabinet.  **The  rinng  #un,'*saith  the  * 
solemn  and  affectionate  Roger,  "  hath 
a  charming  effect^  but  not  upon  cour-^ 
tiers  as  upon  larks  ;  for  it  makes  these 
sing,  and  the  others  silent/* 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
estimate  of  Lord  Guilford's  character, 
which  it  was  natural  that  bis  brother 
should  have  formed ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  had  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart.  "  As  he  saw  that 
decline,  he  grieved  ;  as  he  thought  it 
gained  a  little,  he  rejoiced.**  When 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  he 
did  what  he  could  for  the  improvement 
of  that  court;  when  lord  keeper,  he 
corrected  many  of  the  abuses  of  the 
chancery ;  and  in  the  cabinet,  had  it 
been  possible  to  avert  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  it  could 
only  be  averted  by  such  counsels  as 
his.  Charles  encouraged  him  to  con- 
verse freely  with  him,  and  bad  his  re- 
ward in  the  entire  confidence  with 
which  the  lord  keeper  communicated 
to  him  his  fears  of  the  course  of  policy 
pursued.  "  Your  Majesty's  defensive 
weapons,"  said  he,  "  are  your  guards — 
your  only  offensive  weapons  are  the 
laws.  Enemies  are  to  be  resisted  by 
opposing  force  to  force,  but  to  be[^ 
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punished  only  by  law."     If  Guilford 
was  disposed  to  strain  the  prerogative 
too  high,  it  was  after  all  the  supersti- 
ti(»n  of  the  law  authorities,  which  it 
wai  the  business  of  his  life  to  examine  ; 
and  with  his  views  it  is  only  sul^ect  of 
astotiishineut  how  opposed  he  was  to 
assistiui^  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
party  iu  setting    up  arbitrary  power. 
Kesistauce   to   the   rightful   power  of 
the  Crown  tended — such  was  his  con- 
viction— to  compel  it  to  assume  illegal 
power.      The  peace  of  society    com- 
pelled the  assertion  of  authority,  and 
that  authority,  if  aot  recognised  by  the 
laws,  became  by  that  very  circumstance 
hostile  to  all  laws  and  looked  fur  se- 
curity   to    nothing    but   actual    force. 
These  considerations  made  him  at  all 
times  an  enemy  to  the   Republicans, 
as  those  who,  by  their  encroachments 
on  the  crown,  occasioned  and  justified 
its  encroachments  on  the  liberties   of 
the  people.    **  If  the  people,*'  said  be, 
**  knew  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  these  men*s  having  their  wills,  they 
would  stone  them,  as  thev  would  mad 
dogs  in  the  street,"     His  doctrine,  with 
respect  to  libels,  seems  almost  the  lan- 
guageof  a  century  later.  Uisgreatstudy 
was  to  lead  all  to  cooperate  with  him 
**in  the  glorious  work  of  bringing  the 
king  into  the  soundest  measures  of  the 
English  government,  which   were    to 
rule  wholly  by  law,  and  do  nothing 
which  by  any  reasonable  construction 
might  argue  the  contrary."      In  one 
respect  he  was  singular;  he  had  no 
objects  of  bis  own  to  promote,  no  boon 
to  ask,  no  party  to  head,  no  means  to 
sustain  any  interest  at  court.      **  He 
depended,"  says  his  brother,  '*  on  no* 
thing    but    the    character    he    bore, 
and  bis  own  personal  qualifications.** 
••  Some,"  says  Roger,  **  had  the  protec- 
tion of  the   Duke  of  York,  and  the 
French  ladies;  others  were  of  Lord 
Halifax's  party,  and  some  of  Lord  Ro- 
chester's; Win  the  midst  of  the  court 
he  wa-'',  alone."     In  spite  of  the  Duke's 
party,  North's  influence  over  the  king 
teems  to  have  been  encreasing,  and  had 
Charles  lived  some  months  longer,  it  is 
not  impossible   that    he   might   have 
acted  upon  North  s  views,  and  thus  re- 
gained the  confidence  of  the  Church 
of  England  party.     But   the  days  of 
the  Stuarts  were  numbered.     The  ob- 
jects of  that  doomed  family  were  such 
as  could  nut  be  discussed  with  the  na- 
tion.    Charles's  death  occurred  while 
North  still  held  the  seals,  and  during 
the  short  time  he  survived  his  master, 
though  still  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
'li«  was  soon  forced  to  feel  that  he 


was  entirely  disregarded  i  even  before 
this,  Jeffries  in  every  way  he  could 
thwarted  him;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Roger  North — the  brother  of 
Lord  Guilford,  and  at  this  time  watch- 
ing the  accidenu  of  preferment,  should 
have  been  particular  in  recording  the 
extent  to  which  his  patronaire  was  in- 
terfered with.  The  Lord  Keeper  at 
the  time  had  the  nomination  of  the 
judges,  and  two  instances  are  given 
of  Jeffries's  indecent  interference.  Tli« 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
credit  of  an  appointment  in  which  he 
had  no  share  ;  the  other,  to  effect  that 
of  a  very  worthle<s  person.  The  king, 
at  Jetfriea's  solicitation,  suggested  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  the  name  of  Sergeant 
Wriffht.— "  Why,  may  not  he  be  the 
man?" — Lord  Guilford,  who  knew  his 
incompetence,  and  also  some  fraudulent 
conduct  of  his,  answered,  **  that  he 
knew  him  well,  and  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  the  most  unfit  person  in  En^ 
land  to  be  made  a  judge.  "  Then,"  said 
the  king,  **  it  must  not  be."  Wright, 
however,  and  Jeffries  continued  to  so- 
licit, and  Guilford  at  last  told  the  king 
that— 

**  He  was  bound  to  put  the  seal  as  be 
commanded,  whatever  the  person  was  ; 
for,  of  that,  his  majesty  was  to  judge* 
and  finally  determioe.  He  could  but  do 
his  duty  by  inforroiog  his  majesty  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  true;  and  par* 
ticularly  of  this  man,  whom  he  personally 
knew  to  be  a  dunce,  and  no  lawyer ; 
not  worth  a  groat,  having  spent  his 
estate  by  debauched  living ;  of  no  truth, 
nor  honesty,  but  guilty  of  wilful  perjury 
to  gain  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  of 
money :  and  then  he  opened  more  at 
large  the  matter  of  the  affidavit.  **  And 
now,"  said  the  lord  keeper,  <•  I  have 
done  my  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  am 
ready  to  obey  your  majesty*8  commands 
in  case  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  man 
shall  be  a  judge.**  **  My  lord,'*  said  the 
king,  "  I  thank  you  ;**  and  went  awav ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  warrant  came,  and  lie 
was  instated. 

«  I  know,  adds  Roger  North,  that 
many  will  be  apt  to  inquire  how  I  came 
to  know,  so  particularly,  these  court- 
dialogues,  tete  d  tete^  between  the  king 
and  bis  minister.  I  can  readily  answer, 
by  means  lawful  enough  ;  as  also  for 
more,  of  like  nature,  in  the  course  of 
this  relation ;  and  those,  who  observed 
my  course  of  life  and  conversation,  cooldl 
make  no  doubt  by  what  means.  Soom 
may  also  allege  that  1  bring  forward 
cirrumstanres  too  minntey  the  greater 
part  of  which  might  be  dropped,  and  thm 
relation  be  more  material,  and  being  less 
incumbered,   easier  uodtrstood 
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taiMd.  I  grant  mvck  of  that  to  be 
true  \  but  I  fancy  myself  a  picture- 
drawer,  and  aiming  to  give  the  same 
image  to  a  spectator,  as  I  have  of  the 
thing  itself  which  I  desire  should  here 
be  represented.  As,  for  instance,  a  tree, 
io  the  picture  whereof,  the  leaves,  and 
minor  branches,  are  very  small  and  con- 
fused, aud  give  the  artist  more  pain  to 
describe,  than  the  solid  trunk  and  greater 
brsDches.  But  if  these  small  things 
were  le>t  out,  it  would  make  but  a  sorry 
picture  of  a  tree.  History  is,  as  it  were, 
the  portrait,  or  lineament,  and  not  a  bare 
index  or  catalogue  of  thini^s  done ;  and, 
without  the  bow  and  the  why,  all  Ustory 
is  jejune  and  unprofitable.'* 

On  tiie  accession  of  James,   Lord 
Guilford  seems  to  have  made  his  last 
struggle  in  the  cabinet.     In  disposing 
of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  he  was 
for  promoting  those  •*  who  had  them- 
selves gone  through  the  servile  parU 
of  the  offices,  and  were  gradually  come 
up  to  the  station  ol'  directing  others  us 
most   likely   to  serve   profitably,    for 
none  could    understand   the  business 
better  than  they  ;**  this  was  opposed  to 
Rochester's  views,  who,  with  an  oath, 
exclaimed,  **  Do  you   not  think,  my 
lord,  I  could  understand  any  business 
hi  England  in  a  month  V    *•  Yes,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  lord  keeper,  *«  but 
I  believe    you  could    understand    it 
much  better   in   two  months,"  which 
ended  the  arg^ument.     Rochester  how- 
ever pre  vailed,  and  we  believe,  was  right. 
Lord  Guilford's  fatiguing  duties  were 
increased    by   the  approacbuig  coro- 
Mtion.     He  presided  in  the  council  to 
•ettle  the  formularies,  and  in  the  court 
of  chums.  Some  of  his  decrees  in  Chan- 
cery were  appealed  from — wero,  as  his 
brother  says,  "  most  biutishly  and  ef- 
fronteoiisly  arraigned  ;   and   defended 
hy  him  with  all  the  criticism  and  rea- 
son, as  well  as  temper,  that  he  could, 
by  stress  of  thought,  muster."      His 
stteiidances  at  council  were  more  often 
'Wpired,  though  every  thing  he  re- 
commended wa«  little  less  than  derided 
br  Jeffries,  Sunderland, and  those  wh«»m 
Roger  calls  their  accomplices.     The 
jrrears   of    Chancery   business   were, 
from  this  occupation  of  his  time,  each 
w  accumulating;  "all  this,"  says  his 
iMographer,  "was  more  th^u  enough 
lo  oppress    the    soul   of  an    honest 
cordial  man,   and  I   verily  believe  it 
did  that  to  his  lordship,  which  people 
mean    when    they   say   his    heart    is 
hrnke.*— He   sickened— a   fever   was 
apprehended,    but    kept    off— Roger 
MMBb.  unwisely,— by  medicine.  "  Had 


the  fever   been  allowed    to    run    its 
course,"  says  our  authority,  •«  there  was 
at  least  a  chance  for  his  recovery."  At 
it  was  he  ventured  out  before  he  was 
well  able  ;  he  attended  the  sittings  of 
parliament,  of  the  court  of  claims,  and 
the  coronation  committee — did   what 
he  could  in  chancery,  and  walked  at 
the  coronation.     ««  During  these  em- 
ployments  every  one  that  saw  him  said 
he  went  about  as  a  ghost,  with  the 
visage  of  death  upon  him,  and  a  sunk 
spiritless   countenance   he   had  ;    and 
yet  his  strength  of  mind  carried  him 
through  all,  and  his  bearing  the  long 
fatigue  of   the    coronation   ceremony 
aud  walk  was  really  a  wonder,  nor  had  it 
been  strange  if  one  with  mortal  wounds 
upon  him,  as  he  had,  had  dropped  in 
the  piazza.'*      He  wished  to  resign  the 
seals,  and  went  to  Lord  Rochester  for 
the  purpose  ;  but.  disreg.tnied  as  Guil- 
ford was   by  the   ministry,   his  name 
was   felt   to   be   of  some  value,  and 
Rochester  would  not  at  the  time  part 
"with  such  a  screen."     He  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  the  seal  to  the 
country,  having  there  the   attendance 
of  the  officers  of  the  seal — "  a  singular 
favour  and  royal  condescension.** 

We  wi^'h  that  our  limits  allowed  us 
to  give  some  account  of  this  show  of 
lions  travelling  through  the  country. 
Astrnp,  or  East  Throp  \iells,  near 
King's  Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters 
of  which  had  been  advertised  at  the 
time,  and  which  was  near  his  own 
residence  of  Wroxton,  was  their  place 
ol  destination.  "  The  waters,"  it  was 
hoped  by  the  physicians,  "  would 
cleanse  his  blood,  and  restore  his 
decayed  spirits.** 

"After  this  sentence  pronounced,  we 
straight  packed  up  our  alls,  and  made  as 
full  a  family  of  relations  as  wo  could 
to  divert  him.  The  family  physician 
went  with  us,  and  he  had  his  chests  of 
meditinej*,  as  if  we  were  going  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies.  We,  that  rode  in  the  coach 
with  him,  had  a  melancholy  journey ; 
for  he  was  hopeleM  of  life  to  continue 
long,  and  of  any  comfort  while  it  did 
continue,  and  declared  exprebsly  that  this 
was  to  be  his  last  journey.  There  were 
pillows,  and  all  contrivances  that  he 
might  be  easy.  He  complained  ol  no  in- 
convenience in  the  iourney,  by  jogging 
and  tossing,  though  he  could  not  but  feel 
a  great  deal ;  but  his  patience  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  and,  as  he  had  resolved 
beforehand,  he  made  the  same  stages  ho 
form«rly  bad  been  used  to.  We  htMl  a 
great  rout  attending,  that  belonffiiig  tp    , 
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the  teal,  a  iix-clerk,  nnder-clcrki,  wax-  In  the  controversies  between  Lord 
men,  &c,  who  made  a  good  hand  of  it,  Byron  and  Southcy  the  story  of  his 
being  allowed  travelling  charges  out  of    riding  a  rhinoceros  is  alluded  to,  and 


the  hanaper ;  and  yet  eat  and  drank  in 
his  lordship**  house.  I  must  own  that, 
bating  his  lordship's  illness,  (which  was 
bitterness  with  a  witness,)  I  never  was 
in  a  more  agreeable  family.  For  it  was 
full  as  a  city,  and  with  persons  of  good 
value  and  conversation ;  all  under  the 
authority  of  one  whom  all  revered ;  and, 
out  of  decency,  as  well  as  respect  to  him, 
not  the  least  intemperance,  or  disorder  of 
any  sort,  committed.  And  what  crowned 
all,  was,  first,  the  chief  table  almost  6lled 
with  the  dearest  of  his  lordship's  re- 
lations, and  the  hopes  that  sometimes 
were  afforded  us  in  the  country,  of  his 
lordship's  recovery." 

After  a  month  or  two  passed  at 
home,  with  few  variations  of  hope. 
North  dies.  His  executors  and  the 
officers  of  the  seal  set  off  the  next 
morning  for  Windsor,  where  the  kinjj 
then  was,  and  •*  the  state  equipage" 
being  made  ready  for  the  executors 

themselves,  they  took  the  strong  box    _  _^  _^_ ^_  ^  

in  which  the  seal  was  kept,  and  that    ^  ^^j^-  g^  ^^cat,  thnt  few  men,  in  our 


the  solemuity  with  which  his  brother 
records  it  when  it  must  have  been  for- 
gotten by  every  body  else,  is  an  in- 
ducement for  inserting  it  here  : — 

•*  To  show  that  his  lordship's  court 
enemies,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  par- 
ticular, were  hard  put  to  it  to  find,  or 
invent,  something  to  report,  tending  to 
the  diminution  of  his  chamcter,  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  most  impudent 
buffoon  lie  raised  upon  him,  and,  with 
brazen  affirmations  of  truth  to  it,  dis- 
persed from  the  court  one  morning,  that 
ever  came  into  fools'  beads ;  and  Satan 
himseif  would  not  have  owned  it  for  hiM 
legitimate  issuf.  It  fell  out  thus  :  a 
merchant,  of  Sir  Dudley  North**  ac- 
quaintance, had  brought  over  an  enormoos 
rhinoceros,  to  be  sold  to  show-roea  for 
profit.  It  is  a  noble  beast,  wonderfully 
armed  by  nature  for  offence ;  but  more 
for  defence,  being  covered  with  im- 
penetrable shields,  which  no  weapon 
could  make  any  impression  upon  ;   and 


enclosed  in  a  silk  bag  which  was  also 
sealed  with  his  lordship's  seal.  "  Such 
a  sacred  thing,"  says  his  biographer,  **  it 
that  pesHfirous  lump  of  metal,'*  The 
seal  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Jeffries 
with  the  style  of  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England. 

Lord  Guilford's  brother  describes 
his  character  as  one  in  which  ma- 
lignity could  discover  no  blot.  He 
had  to  begin  professional  life  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  difficulty,  and  the 
economy  which  was  abs«jlutely  neces- 
sary made  him  accused  of  covetous- 
ness  ;  his  virtuous  life  was  felt  in  the 
profligate  court  of  Charles  a  silent  re- 
proach to  all  around  ;  of  this  a  curious 
instance  is  recorded.  His  brother-in- 
law  seriously  advised  him  to  keep  a 
mistress,  as,  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
lose  all  his  interest  at  court,  for  he 
understood  from  Rochester,  and  Sun- 
derland, that  he  was  ill-looked  upon 
for  not  doing  so,  as  that  seemed  a 
libel  upon  them,  and  his  adviser  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  would  help  him 
to  one.  North  was  amused  with  the 
advice,  and  when  he  had  told  it  to  his 


country,  have,  in  their  whole  lives,  op- 
portunity to  see  so  singular  an  animtd. 
This  merchant  told  Sir  Dudley  North, 
that  if  he,  with  a  friend  or  two,  had  a 
mind  to  see  it,  they  might  take  the  op- 
portunity at  his  house,  before  it  was 
sold.  Hereupon  Sur  Dudley  North  pro- 
posed to  his  brother,  the  lord  keeper,  to 
go  with  him  upon  this  expedition  ;  which 
he  did,  and  came  away  exceedingly 
satisfied  with  the  curiosity  he  had  aeen. 
But  whether  he  was  dogged,  to  find  out 
where  he  and  his  brother  housed  in  the 
city,  or  flying  fame  carried  an  account 
of  the  voyage  to  court,  I  know  not  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  the  very  next 
morning,  a  bruit  went  from  thence  all 
over  the  town,  and  (as  factious  reports 
use  to  run)  in  a  very  short  time,  vix. 
that  his  lordship  rode  upon  the  rhi- 
noceros; than  which  a  more  infantine 
exploit  could  not  have  been  fastened  upon 
him.  And  mest  people  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  it;  and  divers  ran  here 
and  there  to  find  out  whether  it  waa 
true  or  no.  And  soon  after  dinner,  some 
lords  and  others  came  to  bis  lordship  to 
know  the  truth  from  himself;  for  the 
setters  of  the  lie  affirmed  it  positively. 


friends  he  intimated  a  suspicion  that    r,  of  their  own  knowledge.     That  did 


the  object  of  the  court  might  be,  in 
this  wiy,  to  have  a  spy  upon  him, 
«*  for."  says  Roger,  ••  the  courtiers  knew 
the  use  that  in  politics  might  be  made 
of  the  fair  ladies,  whom  they  could 
charm  better  than  his  lordship  ;  and  no 
spy  like  a  female." 


not  give  his  lordship  much  disturbance ; 
for  he  expected  no  better  firom  his  ad- 
versaries, fiut  that  hb  friends,  intelligent 
persons,  who  must  know  him  to  be  far 
from  guilty  of  any  childish  levity,  should 
believe  it,  was  what  roiled  him  extremely; 
and  much  more,  when  they  had  the  Cice 
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to  come  to  him  to  know  if  it  were  truo. 
I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  rage,  and  to 
Uf  about  him  with  affronU  (which  he 
keenly  bestowed  upon  the  minor  courtiers 
that  came  on  that  errand)  as  then  ;  for 
he  sent  them  away  with  fleas  in  their 
ear.     And  he  was  seriously  an^y  with 
his   own    brother    Sir    Dudley    North, 
because  be  did  not  contradict  the  lie  in 
sudden  and    direct  terms,  but  laughed, 
as  taking  the  question  put  to  him  for  a 
banter,  till,  by  iterations,  he  was  brought 
to  It.     For  some  lords  came,  and  because 
they  seemed  to  attribute  somewhat  to 
the  avowed  positiveness  of  the  reporters, 
he  rather  chose  to  send  for  his  brother  to 
attest,  thaa  to  impose  hb  bare  denial. 
And  so  it  passed;  and  the  noble  earl, 
with  Jeffries,  and  others  of  that  crew, 
made  merry,  and  never  blushed  at  the 
lie  of  their  own  making;    but   valued 
themselves  upon  it,  as  a  very  good  jest." 
Lord   Guilford  was  not  wholly  un- 
distinguished among  the  scientific  men 
of  his  age  ;  he  published,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical   Transactions,   a   paper  on 
"the  Gravitation   of    Fluids    in    the 
Bladders  of  Fishes ;"  and  suggested  in- 
qairies  further  pursued  by  Boyle  and 
Ray.    The  barometer  was  through  his 
means  first  brought  into  general  use,  and 
••  a  Philosophical  Treatise  on  Music," 
written  by   bim    in    1677,    is   highly 
praised  by  Dr.  Burney.   "  The  scheme 
or  table  of  pulses  at  the  beginning," 
says  Dr.  Burney,  "shewing  the  coin- 
cidence of  vibrations  in  musical  con- 
cords, is  new,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea 
to  the  eye  of  what  the  ratio  of  sounds, 
in  numbers,  only  communicates  to  the 
inlellecL" 


The  passages,  which  are  here  quoted 
from  this  remarkable  book,  cannot  but 
have  the  effect  of  leading  many  readers 
to  the  volume  itself.  We  love  it,  as 
peopling  the  walls  of  our  study  with 
the  quaint  old  faces  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lawyers  of  old  times. 
Saunders  and  Finch  and  Jeffries, 
cease  to  be  mere  names.  The  pictu- 
resque style  of  Lord  Guilford's  bio- 
grapher presents  them  to  us  as  when 
they  lived  and  spoke ;  and,  if  we  feel 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  for  |)IacingLord  Guil- 
ford very  high  among  the  disiingubhed 
names  of  his  profession,  yet  we  can 
pardon  the  affection  of  his  brother  who 
so  regarded  him,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  bim  a  man  in  all 
things  honest,— a  loyal  servant  to  the 
crown,  yet  anxious  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  a  judge  remembered  iu 
the  courts  over  which  he  presided  by 
practical  improvements ;  a  man  faithful 
to  his  fHends  and  to  his  family.yet  yield- 
ing to  no  temptations  of  self-interest ; 
and — shall  we  not  add  as  a  circum- 
stance that  ought  to  render  his  memory 
dear  to  his  country  ? — a  man  virtuous 
in  a  reign  distinguished  for  profli- 
gacy and  fanaticism — and,  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  of  England  was 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  court, 
still  faithful  to  the  Church,  as  one  who 
saw  in  her  modest  and  unobtrusive 
formularies  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  true  religion,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  true  religion  the  best— 
the  only— security  for  rational  liberty. 


BY-WAYS  OF  IRISH   HISTORY. 
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In  the  year  179*2,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Coiemittee  sent  a  delegation  to  Mr. 
Htt,  of  which  Charles  Butler  informs 
his  readers,  Mr.  John  Keogh  •«  was  the 
wuL"  •«  Mr.  Keogh,"  he  says,  "  pos- 
sesi^  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  uncommon  strength  of  under- 
standing, firmness  of  mind,  and  a  solemn 
imposing  manner,  under  an  appearance 
of  great  humility,  which  obtamed  him 
an  ascendancy  over  almost  every  per- 
son with  whom  he  conversed.  As  an 
example  of  his  manner,  Mr.  Butler  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  : — 

"On  one  occasion  he,"  Mr.  Keogh, 
'*  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  Duadas, 
afUrwards  Lord  Melville.     He  was  sur- 


rounded by  several  persons  of  distinction, 
and  received  the  delegates  with  great 
good  humour,  but  some  state;  a  long 
conference  ensued,  and  the  result  was 
not  favourable  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Keogh.  After  a  short  silence,  Mr. 
Keogh  advanced  towards  Mr.  Dundat, 
and  mentioned  to  him  that  there  was  one 
thing  wbich  it  was  essential  for  him  to 
know,  but  of  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  conception.  He  observed  to 
him  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  a 
person  of  Mr.  Dundas's  high  situation, 
and  one  of  his  humble  lot  (he  was  a 
tradesman  in  Dublin,)  should  be  in  the 
same  room ;  but  since  it  had  so  happened, 
and  probably  would  not  happen  again,  he  r 
wi»hed  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  ^J^^ 


lam 
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of  oiaking  Uie  importaDt  disclofura,  but 
could  not,  however,  thiok  of  doiog^  it 
without  Mr.  Dandai'i  express  pennission, 
and  his  promise  not  to  be  offended.  Mr. 
DundHS  ifRve  him  this  permission  and  pro- 
mise.  Still  Mr.  Keogh  was  all  humility 
and  apology,  and  Mr.  Dundas  all  conde- 
scension. After  this  had  continued  for 
some  tiroe»  and  the  expectation  of  every 
one  present  was  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  Mr.  Keogh  Rpproached  Mr.  Dun- 
das, in  a  very  humble  attitude,  and  said, 
'  Since  you  give  me  this  permission,  and 
your  deliberate  promise  not  to  be  offended, 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  there  is  one 
thing  which  you  ought  to  know,  and 
which  you  don*t  suspect — you,  Mr.  Dun- 
das, know  nothing  of  Ireland.*  Mr. 
Dundas,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly 
sur])nsed,  but  with  perfect  good  humour, 
told  Mr.  Keogh  that  he  believed  this 
was  not  the  case.  It  whs  true  that  he 
had  never  been  in  Ireland,  but  he  had 
conversed  with  many  Irishmen.  « I  have 
drunk,*  he  said,  *  many  a  good  bottle  of 
wine  with  Lord  HilUliorogh,  Lord  Cinre, 
and  the  Beresfords.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Keogb,  •  I  believe  you  have,  and  that 
you  drank  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine 
with  them,  before  you  went  to  war  with 
America.*** 

Of  the  gentleman  who  so  conde- 
scendinglv  admonished  a  British  minis- 
ter that  he  was  iiicoinpefent  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  we  know,  at  this 
day,  something  more  tlian  was  known 
when  Mr.  Butler  wrote  his  character. 
Passages  in  his  life,  upon  which  the 
memoirs  of  Theobald  Woulfe  Tone 
have  shed  a  tight,  were  then  in  ob- 
scurity. According  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Butler,  Mr.  John  Keogh  was 
a  citizen,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty,  but  stedfast  in  his  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
his  country ;  energetic  in  his  endeavours 
to  procure  for  himself  and  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren,  the  privileges  of 
^ritidh  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
resolute,  that,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  desired  emancipation,  the  affec- 
tions and  duties  of  British  subjects 
should  be  remembered.  Woulfe  Tone 
gives  the  true,  and  a  far  different*  re- 
presentation. According  to  him,  John 
keogh  was  a  conspirator,  who  suffered 
no  scruple  of  conscience,  arid  little 
prudential  calculation,  to  effect  his 
choice  of  the  means  by  which  his  de- 
signs were  to  be  accomplished.  He 
held  traitorous  correspondence  with 
republican  and  regicide   France ;    he 

fromoted  disaffection  and  disorder  in 
reland  r  and  he  made  smooth  speeches 
and  false  promises,  and  hollow  profes- 


■ioiw  to  the  govemmeiit  and  legisiatore 
be  bad  sworn  to  defend  and  obey, 
and  was  labouring  to  undermine  and 
overturn.  Such  was  the  real  Mr.  John 
Keogh,  who,  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  negociation  with  British 
statesmen,  had,  perhaps,  never  commu- 
nicated a  single  article  of  correct  in- 
telligence, eicept  that  which,  at  his  au- 
dience of  leave  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, he  condescended  to  bestow  upon 
him — that  he  "  knew  nothing  of  Ire- 
land.** 

Lord  Melville,  or,  as  he  was  then, 
Mr.  Dundas,  was  not  the  only  British 
statesman  to  whom  the  im{>lied  encomi- 
um, and  the  actual  rebuke  of  Mr. 
Keogh,  mi? lit  with  much  propriety 
have  been  addressed.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  endorsed  on  the  policy  pursued  by 
many  eminent  men  towards  Irelana, 
and  towards  all  other  departments  of 
the  British  empire.  Elsewhere  we  can 
discern  unambiguous  manifestations  of 
wisdom,  and  of  an  inflexible  resolution, 
that  the  great  principles  of  equity  shall 
be  asserted  and  msuntained.  In  the 
afiairs  of  Ireland,  we  are  frequently  at 
a  loss  to  determine,  whether  the  policy 
we  condemn  is  more  to  be  censured 
because  of  its  injustice,  or  for  its  inez- 
pediencv.  Mr.  Keogh  has  supplied 
the  explanation  of  this  anomaly.  Bri- 
tish statesmen  have  conducted  the 
business  of  their  country  well,  and  to  a 
prosperous  issue,  when  they  were  ac- 
onainted  with  the  interests  confided  to 
tneir  charge  ;  '*  knowing  nothing,"  or 
worse  than  nothing,  **  of  Ireland,"  they 
have  assisted  to  render  our  country 
what  it  is. 

The  ignorance  which  has  had  so 
unhappy  consequences,  is  not  inexpli- 
cable, nor  is  it  so  discreditable  as,  under 
^other  circumstances,  it  might  be  ac- 
eounted.  The  scope  and  character  of 
Irish  history  and  politics  serve  to  ex- 
plain it. 

To  even  a  cursory  observer  it  will 
appear  that  Ireland  i«,  or  rather  was, 
to  be  repard^'d  in  two  points  of  view, 
and  that  aicordin^'ly  its  history  should 
be  two-fuld  also.  Two  nations,  it  might 
be  said,  were  stru^t^ling  within  it ;  and 
if  the  fortunes  and  purposes  of  both 
were  not  faithfully  recorded,  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  vmst  be  inade- 
quately, and  would  probably  be  danger- 
ously, represented.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  review  the  standard  works  on 
Irish  history,  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
representations  given  were  of  this  par- 
tial and  most  objectionable  character. 
The  colony  was  mistaken  for  the  coun- 
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tnr.  The  contentions  and  jealousies 
which  divided  British  settlers,  or  dis- 
turbed their  settlement — debates  in  the 
legislature,  dissenMons  and  discords, 
which  swelled  out  into  tumult  or  war — 
were  carefully  n«»ted  and  recorded ; 
but  the  passions,  and  prejudices,  and 
purposes  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  constituted  the  bulk,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  physical  force  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  were  but  little 
thought  of  or  inquired  after.  Indeed, 
were  it  allowable,  in  so  grave  a  matter, 
to  adopt  a  facetious  comparison,  one 
would  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Irish 
hbtory  the  office  which  Mr.  Curran 
assigned  to  his  antagonist's  second, 
when  he  desired  him  ^  to  chalk  out  the 
dimensions  of  his  figure  on  the  body  of 
Egan,  and  to  let  every  bullet  which 
struck  outside  the  lines  count  for 
nothing."  Thus  the  historians  of  Ire- 
land acted.  They  traced  the  map  of 
the  colony  on  the  country  : — whatso- 
ever affected  directly  the  interests  cir- 
cumscribed was  observed  and  faithfully 
recorded  ;  but  of  the  accidents  and 
incidents,  and  processes  which  took 
place  beyond,  they  had  little  thought 
or  apprehension. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  strangers 
might  know  very  little  of  Ireland, 
although  they  had  learned  all  that  was 
written  cuncerning  it.  In  the  light  of 
history  it  was  seen  as  the  moon  in  its 
first  quarter.      The    colony  was   illu- 


minated, and  the  outlines  of  the  en- 
closed disc  defined.  Prominences 
here  and  there,  which  were  exalted 
high  enough  to  meet  the  slant  light 
had  become  discernible;  but  the 
vallies  and  plains  of  the  far  greater 
portion  of  its  surface — the  places  where 
perhaps  life,  and  thought,  and  pas»ion 
are  busiest — were  left  in  obscurity,  or 
were  abandoned  to  conjecture  and  ro- 
mance. 

It  is  because  we  think  that  the  vice 
of  former  times  has  not  been,  even  at 
this  late  hour,  corrected,  and  because 
we  regard  the  unenlightened  passages 
in  the  national  fortunes,  as  spots  upon 
which  it  was  especially  desirable  to 
have  had  light  reflected,  that  we  have 
resolved  to  devote  some  pages  of 
our  Magazine  to  the  '*  By-ways  of  Irish 
History."  We  would  willingly  confine 
the  application  of  our  chart  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  that  is  pa$<sing 
over  us.  We  are  impressed  with  a  very 
serious  sense  of  tneir  surpassing  in- 
terest and  importance,  and  feel  that,  in 
comparison  with  incidents  which  at 
this  moment  demand  our  attention,  and 
with  the  apprehension  of  still  more 
momentous  events  which  a  month  may 
bring  forth,  the  occurrences  of  former 
years  can  have  little  power  to  arrest  us ; 
yet,  at  the  same  lime,  we  feel,  that  to 
render  the  present  intelligible,  the  past 
must  be  consulted,  and,  therefore,  our 
opening  chapters  shall  be  retrospective. 


CHAPTER  I.— 'THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


•■  Wm  there  my  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Caftholice,  in  your  opinion,  during  the  reign  of  th« 
Stuarta,  th4t  jueUtied  the  EnglUb  Parliament  in  iwwing  the  Penal  Laws  against  them  I 

**  Yes.  I  think  at  that  time  the  connection  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Stuarts  wae  irueh  as  Jiull. 
lied,  and  even  made  it  necessary,  for  the  English  gorernmcnt  to  pws  some  penal  laws  against  the  Cath<v 
Ha*  such  as  eacluding  them  from  offices  of  trust,  and  perhaps  even  ftrom  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign : 
but  1  thinlc  that  the  necessity  which  existed,  and  which  certainly  would  Justify,  perhaps  demand  of  the 
govemmeot  to  pass  oertain  restrictive  laws  against  the  lloman  Catholics,  could  not  Justify  them  In  paMlng 
Wt  very  harsh  and  unnatural  Laws  which  abounded  in  the  penal  code. 

*  Inasmuch  aa  that  conduct  was  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and  dvfl  Uberty, 
are  yon  of  opinion  that  they  were  in  that  degree  jusUflabie  i 

*«  I  do  think  tbey  were  ju«tiflable ;  nay.  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pass  restrictive  laws  against  th«  Catbo- 
fio.  conaideriiiK  the  political  principles  or  thfe  Catholics  at  that  period.'* 

^  Report  qf  Ommons  Commitiee,  18S6, p.  818,  Rigki  Bat.  J,  Doyfo,  DM. 


The  testimony  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Prelate,  as  cited  al)ove,  is  valuable  for 
the  truth  tt  confesses,  and  the  more 
valuable,  because  the  well-known  cha- 
racter and  opinions  of  the  witness 
place  it  beyond  suspicion.  Laws  by 
which  Roman  Catholics  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  offices  of  trust  and  power, 
were  not  only  ju^itied  but  demanded 
by  their  conduct  and  their  principles, 
'fbeir  attachment  to  the  hour>e  of 
Stuart,  their  ho-^tility  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Bngland,  and  to  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  tbey  should  be  subjected  to  dis- 


abilities and  restraints.  There  is  a 
little  ambiguity  about  the  phrase,  "at 
that  time,*'  leaving  it  somewhat  un- 
certain whether  the  connection  which 
is  censured  with  the  Stuarts  was 
that  which  prevailed  when  Charles 
or  James  the  Second  were  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  (it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  condemned  rela- 
tion was  the  allegiance  rendered  and 
due  to  Queen  Anne,)  or  when  they,  io 
exile,  exercised  indirect  but  effectual 
influence  over  British  and  Iriah  Roman 
Catholics.  The  distinction,  howeveri 
is    rather  apparent    than    real.     TluJ^C 
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Right  Rer.  witness   alleges  the  dis-  ing  of  the  bill  in  the  enlarged  oompre- 

aiFection  and  intolerance  of  the  mem-  hensiveness  of  its  proscriptions,  argues 

bersofhis  church,  as  sufficient  to  justify  either  very  strong  and  smcere  appre- 

civil  disabilities  at  the  time  when  the  hensions  of  danger  from  the  Roman 

penal  laws  were  passed.     We  wish   it  Catholic  population,  or  a  passion  to 

were  in  the  power  of  advocates  or  vie-  persecute  and  oppress,  which  may,  de- 

tims  of  Romanism,  at  this  day,  to  jus*  servedly,  be  termed  fiendish.  To  which 

tify  the  repeal  of  the  disabling  statutes,  of  these  principles  the  penal  laws  should 

on  the  ground,  that  the  necessity  which  be  ascribed  can  be  learned  from  the 

required  the    enactment  of  them  had  circumstances    in    which    they    were 

passed  away.  enacted. 

The  dissenters  in  Ireland,  who  voted  Upon  the  death  of  James  II.  in  the 
in  favor  of  the  penal  law  passed  in  the  year  1701,  the  Prince  his  son  was  re- 
third  year  of  Queen  Anuc,  were  in-  cognised  King  of  England,  by  the 
fluenced  either  by  an  overpowering  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
sense  of  insecurity  and  danger,  or  by  by  the  Pope ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
that  malignant  spirit  in  which  the  sequence,  an  oath,  abjuring  the  Pre- 
cnvious  man  consented  to  lose  his  tender,  was  imposed  on  persons  holding 
right  eye,  that  he  might  condemn  his  offices  and  benefices,  &c.  &c.  in  Eng- 
companion  to  the  misery  of  total  blind-  land.  In  the  year  1702,  it  was  en- 
ness.  Whigs  in  Ireland  framed  a  bill  acted  that  the  abjuration  should  be 
for  the  oppression  of  Roman  Catho-  made  in  Ireland  also,  "  which  seemed," 
lies  ;  the  Tory  party  in  England  hoped  as  Tyndal  observes,  "the  more  reason- 
to  render  it  unpalatable,  by  inflicting  able,  considering  the  strength  of  the 
its  penalties  on  Dissenters  also  :* — the  Popish  interest  there." 
failure  of  their  stratagem,  and  the  pass- 

*  The  following  is  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the  plot  and  counter-plot  on  the 
part  of  Tories,  desirous  of  preventing  the  passing  of  Penal  Laws  by  a  stratagem,  and 
of  Whigs  resolved  upon  their  enactment : — 

*<  So  violent  was  the  tide  of  an ti- Catholic  prejudice  at  this  period  in  Ireland,  that 
the  British  cabinet  feared  to  oppose  the  severity  they  condemned.  The  Queen  was  at 
this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  upon  the  strength  of  it  had  interceded 
with  him  for  certain  iadulgencies  on  behalf  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  an  ill-judged  moment  to  increase  the  persecution  of  her  own  subjects,  who 
were  not  Protestants.  Her  ministers  feared  the  party  which  had  proposed  the  me»> 
sure,  in  which  were  many  dissenters  of  great  political  influence.  They  resorted,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Stuart  policy,  to  the  following  expedient  They  superadded  to  the 
bill,  already  surcharged  with  cruelty,  a  clause  by  which  all  persons  in  Ireland  were 
rendered  incapable  of  any  employment  under  the  Crown,  or  of  being  magistrates  in 
.any  city,  who  should  not,  agreeably  to  the  English  Test  Act,  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  To  this,  it  was  presumed  the  Dis- 
senters would  not  have  submitted ;  and  so  the  bill  would  be  lost.  The  base  experi- 
ment failed,  and  the  unintended  severity  fell  both  upon  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and 
the  Catholics — not  because  they  merited  punishment,  but  because  a  timid  and  insin- 
cere ministry  preferred  duplicity  and  deceit  to  candour  and  manliness.  The  bill,  thus 
loaded  with  the  intemperate  rigour  which  the  British  cabinet  bad  heaped  upon  it  for 
preventing  its  passing,  went  through  both  houses  without  opposition  from  a  smgle 
member  in  any  stage  of  its  progress.'* — Phwden*8  History  of  Irdan^  voL  11, 
pp.  36,  37. 

So  far,  Mr.  Plowden.  He,  and  indeed  most  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  this 
part  of  our  history,  cited  the  authority  of  Burnett,  in  confirmation  of  their  narra- 
tives.    They  all,  however,  omit  his  eulogy  on  the  Irish  Parliament. 

"  Yet  upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  Parliament  proceeded  with  great  caution  and 
wisdom.  They  reckoned  that  the  act,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Papists,  would  have  a 
certain  and  great  eff'ect  for  their  common  security ;  and  that,  when  it  was  once  passed, 
it  would  never  be  repealed ;  whereas,  if  great  inconveniencies  did  arise  upon  this  new 
clause,  it  would  be  an  easier  thing  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it  in  a  subsequent  Parliament, 
either  of  England  or  Ireland.  So  the  act  was  passed,  and  those  who  thought  they 
had  managed  the  matter  with  a  master-piece  of  cunning,  were  outwitted  by  an  Irish 
Parliament." — Burnetts  History  of  his  Own  Timet  p,  715,  vol.  V. 

The  approbation  of  such  a  writer,  and  of  so  wise  and  moderate  a  man  as  Burnett, 
is  a  testimony  in  the  matter  of  the  Ponal  Laws  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  or  dis- 
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The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
were  influenced  to  decline  affording^ 
the  required  assurance.  Of  their  con- 
duct Doctor  Phelan  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing roost  important  representa- 
tion : — 

*<  On  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Anne  it 
was  thought  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  for  binding  the 
Roman  Catholics  more  firmly  to  the 
government.  The  riviU  sovereigns  were 
now  dead;  the  queen  was  a  branch  of 
the  old  family,  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  Bbe  would  have  issue ;  hence 
the  government  conceived  a  hope  that  a 
strict  pledge  of  allegiance  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
the  pope  was  consulted  as  usual,  and  he, 
without  pronouncing  that  the  intended 
cmth  vras  absolutely  unlawful,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  not  be  taken.  He 
aiged  that  it  was  better  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.  He  promised  that,  if 
penalties  were  enacted  in  consequence  of 
thehr  refusal,  he  would  take  care,  by  his 
influence  with  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and,  throush  their  intercession 
with  the  court  of  England,  that  such 
penalties  should  not  be  enforced;  and, 
therefore,  his  wish  was,  that  the  oath 
should  be  rejected.  Unhappily,  the 
Roman  Catholics  obeyed,  and  the  penal 
laws  were  passed. 

M  On  what  authority  do  yon  state  this 
transaction  ?  I  find  it  in  a  work  of 
Doctor  Burk,  titular  bishop  of  Ossory, 
in  the  last  century,  entitled  HibenUa 
Domimcana,*** 

The  oath  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  under  these  circum- 
stances, refused  to  swear,  was  not 
exclu:$ively  offered  to  them,  but  was 
proposed  as  a  seasonable  engagement 
to  be  tid^en  by  British  and  Irish  sub- 


jects of  every  denomination.  James 
III.  had  been  acknowledged  king  by 
continental  states  of  great  power  and 
influence,  as  well  as  by  the  Pope.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  to  seek  such  as- 
surance of  attachment  or  fidelity  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  as  an  abjuration  of 
the  Pretender  could  afford  ;  it  was 
natural  also,  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
all  who,  without  ver^  satisfactory  rea- 
sons, refused  to  give  the  security 
thus  reasonably  demanded  of  them. 

The  Irish  legislature  had  other 
grounds  of  alarm.  It  appears  that  ex- 
pectations were  prevalent  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  that  the  usual  con- 
trivances of  outrage  and  sedition  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prepare 
and  provide  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  part  which  they  were  to  act  in  the 
endeavour  to  exalt  him.  The  means 
employed  to  seduce  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  drew  attention  from 
the   legislature.      A    book,   recently 

{)ublished,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the 
ate  King  James  was  voted  seditious 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and, 
in  the  debates  which  it  occasioned, 
representations  were  made  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  loyal  subjects  were  ex- 
posed, especialh  in  the  county  Limerick^ 
where  the  ditqfficted  were  farniing  them^ 
selves  into  bodies,  and  had  begun  to 
plunder  Protestants  of  money  and  arms. 
It  was  also  affirmed  that  they  held 
traitorous  correspondence  with  Jaco- 
bites in  England,  "  and  were  not  with- 
out hopes  of  restoring  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales.**t 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  penal  laws  were  enacted  in 
Ireland.    Seditious  publications  were 


*  The  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  give  an  assurance  of  their  loyalty,  re- 
quired of  them  under  such  circumstances,  has  been  carefully  concealed  by  one  party, 
and,  even  since  it  was  made  known  by  Dr.  Phelan,  too  little  adverted  to  by  ano- 
ther. The  circumstances  under  which  that  lamented  individual  made  the  vmuable 
communication  were  such  as  rendered  it  still  more  important  It  is  well  known  that 
when  he  was  under  examination  before  the  parliamentary  committees,  the  patrons  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  watched,  with  a  most  keen  and  unfriendly  vigilance,  every  act 
and  expression  of  the  illustrious  witness ;  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  before  the  report  of  his  evidence  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  committees,  it 
was  tubmitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  Roman  Catholic  divines — ^it  is  notorious  that  where  a 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  offering  a  plausible  contradiction  to  his  statements  (a 
hope  most  miserably  disappointed)  an  attempt  to  rebut  his  testimony  was  hazarded; 
it  is,  therefore,  remarkable,  that  no  endeavour  was  made  to  explain  away  his  cita- 
tion of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana, 

Mr.  Plowden  seems  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  transaction  of  which  Dr, 
Phelan  has  given  an  account.  He  thus,  it  may  appear,  misrepresents  it  «  It  was 
still  fresh  in  their  minds  that  the  severe  laws  of  Queen  Anne  were  said  to  have  been 
passed  against  them,  as  a  punishment  for  their  having  neglected  to  address  her  on  her 
coming  to  the  throne," — History  from  Invasion  to  Union,  volume  IL  p,  87. 

t  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin.  ,^1,^^  by  GoOglc 
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introducing  into  the  mmds  of  Roman  no  more  than  a  very  mitigated  copy  of 
Catliolics,  or  confirming  there,  a  spirit  laws  under  which  Protestants,  on  the 
i>t  (lisaifectiun  to  the  sr)vereigu  ;  continent,  were  flnffering  the  most 
the  Protestants,  in  (he  rural  districts  of  cruel  hardships  ; — laws  passed  in  viola- 
Ireland,  were  Icept  in  a  state  of  con-  tion  of  the  most  solemn  pledges,  by  a 
tinudl  alarm  by  the  outrasres  through  tyrant  of  ungovernable  pas&ions  and 
which  their  adversaries  were  proviiling  sullen  bigotry  and  great  power,  at  the 
themselves  wiih  anus  and  money  ;  an  hands  of  whose  delegate  in  Ireland,  if 
exiled  claimant  to  the  British  throne  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the  pretender 
Was  aclcnowledged  as  the  rightful  should  prove  successful,  all  who  would 
King  of  England  by  the  great  conti-  not  surrender  their  will  to  the  despot, 
nental  states  ;  and«  at  the  command  of«  and  their  reason  and  con«>cience  to  the 
the  pope,  (who  Joined  in  such  an  bigot,  could  hope  for  neither  mercy 
acknowledgment)    the    Irish    Koman  nor  justice. 

Catholics    refused     to    render    their.        It  should  be  remembered  also  that 

pledges  of  fealty  to  the  Queen  une-  the    intolerance    and   cruelty   of   the 

quivocal,    by  abjuring  all    allesriance  Church  of  Rome,  as  made  manifest  in 

to  the  pretender.     Amidst  the  difficul-  the    persecution    of    Protestants     in 

ties  and  dangers  of  a  state  of  things  France — the  perfidious   revocation  of 

like  this,    even   if   the   testimony  of  the  edict  of  Nantes— the  sanguinary 

Doctor  Doyle  had  been  less  clear  and  excesses  oF  the  dragonadcs — tlie  brutal 

decisive  than  it  is,  no  impartial  person  licentiousness    of    all     emissaries     of 

would   hesitate   to   declare,    that    the  Romanism,  more  terrible  to  their  vic- 

government  and  legislature  of  Ireland  tims,  than  the  evils  of  death,  or  flight, 

were  bound  to  adopt  strong  measures  or   famine,    were  known  in   England 

of  precaution  and  restraint  in  order  and  Ireland ;  and  had  net  been  learned 

that  the  state  should  receive  no  detri-  through  the  uncoloured  and  unaffect- 

ment.  ing  representations  of  gener.tl  detail. 

Ttie  severity  of  the  statutes  enacted  Fugitives,  many  and  virtuous,   whom 

has  been  strongly  condemned,  but  it  Popish   intolerance  drove  forth  from 

should  be  remembered  that  they  were  their  homes,*  and  who  bad  succeeded 

•  The  very  names  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  honoured  families  in  Ire- 
land remind  us  of  the  channels  through  which  knowledge  of  the  cruelties  and  frauds 
of  Romanism  in  France,  must  have  reached  the  hearts  of  Irish  Protestants.  Men 
who  were  sufferers  for  their  faith,  flying  from  the  most  ruthless  persecntioo,  were 
received  with  open  arms  in  Ireland.  If  their  religion  and  their  distresses  recom- 
mended them,  their  industry  and  knowledge  established  their  claims  to  public  favour. 
The  effect  of  their  representations  can  hardly  be  exaggerated:  their  presence  was  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  The  monarch  who  had  broken 
faith  with,  and  outraged  humanity  in  his  persecution  of  them,  was  the  patron  of  a 
pretender  to  the  British  throne  whom  four-tiflhs  of  the  people  of  Ireland  regarded 
as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  short  reign  of  James  II.  had  sufficiently  awakened 
Protestant  alarm ;  but  when  crowds  of  sufferers,  flying  fur  their  lives,  sought  a  refuge 
.  in  Ireland,  showing  by  their  industry  and  arts  what  Romanism  would  sacritice  rather 
than  tolerate  freedom  of  opinion,  and  by  their  recitals  exhibiting  the  crimes  by 
which  an  intolerant  church  would  uphold  its  despotism,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
excesses  to  which  men,  rememberiug  the  cruelties  of  James,  threatened  with  aggra- 
vated oppression,  and  surrounded  by  multitudes  thirsting  for  their  lives  and  their 
lands,  might  not  have  been  stimulated. 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  representatives  by  which  Protestants  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  disturbed  at  this  period,  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  Dr. 
Kenney'ft  most  valuable  work,  "  Facts  and  Documents,"  &c.  &c 

Afterward,  Jurien,  referring  to  the  number  of  persons  who  persisted  in  enduring 
the  torments  of  the  gallies,  rather  than  abandon  their  religion,  quotes  on  the  sub- 
ject the  evidence  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  sea-officer  at  Marseilles.  *<  Monsieur 
.Lewis  of  Marseilles,**  he  adds,  *<  the  famous  advocate,  arrived  at  Marseilles  with 
a  chain  of  fifty  pounds  weight  round  his  neck,  and  in  a  violent  fever.  He  is  a  con- 
fessor of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  all  Paris  beheld  at  the  Tournello  laden  with  chains  of 
an  extraordinary  weight,  but  still  declaring  the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  his  irons. 
The  same  sea-officer,*'  who  was  before  referred  to,  **  wrote  from  Maraeilles,  that  it 
was  then  fifteen  days  since  Monsieur  Lezan,  a  gentleman  of  quality,  was  condemned 
to  the  gallies,  because  he  was  accused  and  convicted  of  having  been  at  a  meeting* 
The  day  after,  many  persons  were  put  to  the  rack,  to  oblige  them  to  accuse  soma 
men  of  name.     These  unhappy  wretches  endured  both  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
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in  escaping  the  intente  vigilance  with  cu«rd  of  partialitj  towards  the  con- 
which  hate  and  bigotry  guard  their  trivert  of  the  penal  laws,  because  of 
ciiptives,  had  found  a  shelter  in  Pro-  having  offered  the  above  observations 
(estant  England.  From  their  clutrao  in  their  defence.  We  have  little  more 
tert^  the  people  of  these  countries  respect  for  the  Irish  Whigs  of  the 
learned  what  were  the  qualities  which  last  century  than  for  those  who  are 
Popery  held  as  crimes,  and  from  their  now  as-istiiig  in  the  destruction  of 
recitals  they  learned  the  frauds  and  their  country.  We  can  discern  in  the 
cruelties  to  which  Romanism  would  policy  by  which  thnt  party  has  been 
resort  in  order  to  avenge  itself  on  always  governed,  enough  to  protect  us 
human  virtue.  Was  it  wonderful  that  against  the  inconsistency  of  defending 
the  iiidiguation  and  abhorrence  awa-  them  against  a  merited  censure ;  but 
kened  by  such  (and  so  authenticated)  we  are  not  to  be  stimulated,  by  the  re- 
narratives,  cooperating  with  the  alarm  collection  that  they  were  Whigs,  into 
eicited  bv  disclosures,  not  the  less  invective  against  the  memory  of  those 
menacing  because  they  were  partial,  of  who  kept  Ireland  tranquil  during  the 
principles  held,  and  conduct  pursued  first  half  of  the  last  century.  We  are 
by  Roman  Catholics  abiding  within  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  offering  in 
the  British  dominioas,  and  traitorously  justification  of  the  penal  laws,  or  in 
corresrionding  with  France,  should  have  excuse  for  them,  such  arguments  as 
Tented  itself  in  the  enactment  of  sta-  the  circumstances  of  the  times  suggest, 
tutes,  imitating,  at  a  very  remote  because  Whigs  have  an  exclusive  title 
distance,  the  example  which  Romanism  to  be  accounted  their  authors.  *It  was 
in  France  had  exhibited.  not,  and  is  not,  however,  onr  purpose 
We  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  be  ac-  to    defend    the   memory   of   the   No 

narjr  rack,  with  such  constancy,  at  aflfirighted  the  judges,  and  softened  the  spirit  of 
the  •x«cutioner,  so  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  obliged  to  stand  over  htm  with  a 
orne  to  force  him  to  turn  the  wheel.  Behold  here  matters  of  fact  which  cannot  be 
^bted ;  attested  by  a  person  of  a  contrary  religion,  who  is  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  place  where  these  cruelties  are  committed.  Biehokl  confessors  who  make  it  evident 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  find  it  to  facile,  as  the  Bishop  of  iMeaux  reports 
it,  to  cnuae  the  reformed  to  enter  into  their  commuuion.** 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  work  of  M.  Bion,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
WW  infiaenced  by  tbe  cruelties  of  the  church  and  eovernment,  and  the  faithful  eo- 
iurance  of  Protitstants,  to  renounce  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  who  sought  an  asylum 
in  fiagland. 

*•  I  shall,**  he  says,  *•  according  to  thy  promise,  give  an  account  of  the  general 
Ustioado,  at  wbieb  I  was  present,  and  it  was  not  the  least  instrument  of  my  con- 
version. 

•*  In  the  year  1708  several  Protestants  out  of  Langnedoc,  and  the  Cevennes, 
were  pnt  on  board  onr  galley.  They  were  narrowly  watched  and  observed,  and  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  on  Sunday  morning,  after  sayinsr  mass  on  the  bancaffe^ 
(a  table  so  placed  that  all  in  the  fralley  may  see  the  priest  when  he  elevates  the  host) 
"  to  hear  the  comite'*  (an  officer  similar  to  a  boatswain  of  a  ship)  **  say  that  he  was 
pnn^  to  give  the  kugonots  tbe  bastinado,  because  they  did  not  kneel  or  shew  respect 
to  the  mysteries  of  tbe  mass,  and  that  he  was  proceeding  to  acquaint  the  captain 
therewith;  The  very  name  of  btuHnaao  terrified  me;  and,  though  I  had  never  seen  this 
dreadful  execution,  I  begged  the  comite  to  forbear  till  the  next  Sunday,  and  said 
that  in  the  meantime  I  would  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  what  I  then  thought 
tbeir  duty  and  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  tried  all  the  methods  I  could  possibly  think 
of  for  that  purpose ;  sometimes  making  use  of  fair  means,  giving  them  victuals,  and 
doing  them  good  offices;  sometimes  using  threats,  and  representing  the  torments 
that  were  deeigaed  for  them  ;  and  often  urging  the  king*s  command,  and  quoting  the 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  who  ren$t»  the  higher  power  resists  God,  1  had  not  at 
that  tine  a  design  to  oblige  them  to  do  anything  against  their  consciences ;  and  I 
oonfeas  that  what  I  did  proceeded  from  a  motive  of  pity  and  tenderness.  This  was 
the  cause  of  my  seal,  which  would  have  been  more  fatal  to  them  had  not  God  en* 
docd  them  with  sufficient  rseolution  and  virtue  to  bear  up  against  my  arguments,  and 
the  terrible  execution  which  they  had  in  view.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  modesty 
of  ihetr  answers,  and  tbe  greatness  of  their  courage ;  '  the  king,'  said  they,  '  is 
indeed  the  master  of  our  bodies,  but  not  of  our  consciences.' 

«  At  last,  the  dreadful  day  being  come,  the  comite  narrowly  observed  them,  to  see 
the  fruit  of  my  labours;  there  were  only  two  out  of  twenty  that  bowed  the  knei 
Baal;  the  rest  generously  refused  it,  and  were  according,  by  the  captain's  comma     [Q 
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Popery  Whigs;  our  design  is  simply  pies  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 

to  be  annalists,  not  advocates  ;  to  des-  rendered   them    necessary,   and   Ro- 

cribe  a  system  of  government,  not  to  manism  in  France  furnished  the  model 

attempt  its  vindication.  after  which,  (with  considerable  mitiga- 

The  history  of  the  penal  laws  is  tion,  however,)  they  were  fashioned, 
briefly  this ;  the  conduct  and  princi« 

CHAP.  II. — ^PENAL  LAWS — ^TBEIR  BFFBCTS. 

••  If  I  amadcsd  whatbenoieof  my  anoeiton  daring  this  itill  and  ctagnant  interval,  I  feel  lomewbat 
at  a  loM  how  to  answer,  b^ng  aware  that  in  acknowledging  them  to  hare  been  as  great  and  welUbehaved 
as  an  American  bear  in  his  winter  quarters,  I  give  a  triumph  to  those  sages,  both  of  church  and  state, 
who  consider  penal  laws  to  be  the  only  true  sedanve  of  the  Rock  spirit. 

**  But  I  will  go  (kither,  and  grant  that  the  penal  system,  as  then  organised,  wag  most  eminently  caku- 
lated  to  ensure  tranquilUfr ;  and  that  a  people  in  the  state  detcribed  by  Swift,  must  have  been  as  tame 
and  harmless  as  the  petrified  population  of  that  city  described  in  the  fables  of  the  east. 

••There  are  but  two  ways,  In  short,  of  keeploff  down  the  Rock  family ;  either  by  restoring  the  penal 
code  to  its  full,  original  pernction,  or  by  abolishing,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed,  all  the  odious  remalaa 
of  it.  The  former  of  these  modes  our  rulers  auuni  adopt,  and  the  latter,  I  know,  they  wilt  not/* 
Memoin  qf  Captaim  Bock. 

Mr.   Moore*s  judgment  respecting  tions,  in  the  form  of  exclusion  from 

the  penal  laws  appears  to  be   very  places  of  trust  and  power,  should  be 

different  from  that   prefixed   to    our  imposed  upon  them ;    but    no    such 

former    chapter,     the    opinion     ex-  danger  existed  as  to  justify,  on  the  plea 

pressed  by  Doctor  Doyle.    Accord-  of  necessity,  a  system  resembling  that 

ing  to  the  Right  Rev.  witness,  the  of  the  Whig  penal  statutes.     In  Mr. 

principles,  and  the  predilections,  and  Moore's  opinion,  no  medium  should 

the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  adopted  between  the  abso- 

rendered  it  necessary  that  some  restric-  lute  despotism  under  which  Irish  Ro- 

served  in  the  manner  following.  In  order  to  the  execution  sysit  man's  chains  were 
taken  off,  and  they  were  put  suocessively  into  the  hands  of  four  Turks,  who  stripped 
them  stark  naked,  and  stretched  them  upon  the  eoursier^  (a  great  gun  near  the 
stem  of  the  galley,  which  carried  a  six-and-thirty  pound  ball) ;  « there  they  are  so 
held  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  stir,  during  which  time  there  is  a  horrid  silence 
throughout  the  whole  galley ;  and  it  is  altogether  so  cruel  a  scene  that  the  most  pro- 
fligate, obdurate  wretches  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  the  sight,  but  are  often  obliged 
to  turn  away  their  eyes.  The  victim  being  thus  prepared,  the  Turk,  chosen  to  bo 
the  executioner,  with  a  long  cudgel  or  knotty  rope*s  end,  unmercifully  beats  the  poor 
wretch,  and  that  the  more  willingly  because  he  thinks  it  acceptable  to  his  prophet 
Mahomet,  fiut  the  roost  barbarous  of  all  is,  that  after  the  skin  is  flayed  off  from 
their  bodies,  the  only  balsam  applied  to  their  wounds  is  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
salt ;  after  this  they  are  thrown  into  the  hospital  already  described.  I  went  thither 
after  the  execution,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  so  much  barba- 
rity ;  they  perceived  it,  and,  though  scarcely  able  to  speak  through  weakness  and 
pain,  they  thanked  me  for  the  compassion  I  expressed,  and  for  the  kindness  I  had 
always  shewn  to  them.  I  went  with  a  design  to  administer  some  comfort  to  them» 
and  was  glad  to  find  them  less  moved  than  I  was  myself.  It  was  truly  wonderful  to 
see  with  what  patience  and  Christian  constancy  they  bore  their  torments,  in  the 
midst  of  their  pains  never  expressing  any  thing  like  rage,  but  calling  upon  Almiffhty 
God,  and  imploring  His  assistance.  I  visited  them  day  by  day,  and  as  often  as  I  did 
my  conscience  upbraided  me  for  persisting  so  long  in  a  religion  whose  capital  errors 
I  had  before  perceived,  but  above  all,  which  inspired  so  much  cruelty,  a  temper 
directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  At  last  their  wounds,  like  so  many 
mouths  preaching  to  me,  made  me  sensible  of  my  error,  and  experimentally  taught 
me  the  excellence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

«<  But  it  is  time  to  conclude  and  draw  a  curtain  over  this  horrid  scene  which  pre- 
sents none  but  ghastly  sights,  and  transactions  full  of  barbarity,  but  which  all  shew 
how  false  it  is  what  they  now  preUnd  in  France  for  detaining  the  Protestants  in  the 
gallies ;  viz.  that  they  do  not  suffer  there  on  a  religious  account,  but  are  condemned 
for  rebellion  and  disobedience.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  them  when  they  refuse 
to  adore  the  host — the  rewards  and  advantages  offered  on  their  compliance  in  that 
particular,  are  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  above  pretence,  there  being  no  such 
offers  made  to  those  who  are  condemned  for  crimes.  It  shews  the  world  also  the 
almost  incredible  barbarity  practised  against  the  French  Protestants,  and  at  the  same 
time  sets  forth,  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable,  their  virtue,  their  constancy,  and 
zeal  for  their  holy  religion." — FaeU  and  Documents  Hhstrative  of  tk$  SisUny  of 
the  Period  immediatefy  preceding  the  Accession  of  Wm,  /-^/•^^g^  ^  GoOqIc 
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man  Catholics  were  oppressed,  and 
that  perfect  freedom  and  equality  of 
which  they  have  had  an  opportanity, 
in  these  latter  days,  to  prove  them- 
selves descrvinfir-  Perhaps  a  compro- 
mise may  be  effected  between  the  con- 
tradictor v  opinions.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  they  are  decidedly  opposed 
—another  in  which  there  may  be  dis- 
covered a  species  of  agreement.  Doc- 
tor Doyle  affirms  that  tome  restriction 
was  necessary — that  the  penal  laws 
were  not.  Mr.  Moore  asserts  that 
either  the  penal  laws  were  necessary, 
or  that  no  restriction  should  have  been 
imposed.  Here  the  opposition  ends ; 
the  agreement  in  opinion  between  the 
bishop  and  the  bard  may  be  inferred 
from  the  confession  of  the  one  that  a 
penal  code  was  required,  and  the  ac- 
knowledsrment  of  the  other  that  the 
penal  code  was  effectual. 

The  interval  between  the  revolution 
and  the  accession  of  George  111.  is 
memorable  for  a  tranouillity  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  or  Ireland.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  argue,  from 
the  absence  of  historical  notices  of 
crime  and  disorder,  that  the  country 
was  really  at  rest.  The  difficulty  of 
communication  between  places  even 
moderately  distant,  occasioned  by  tlie 
want  or  the  badness  of  roads — the 
great  deficiency  and  imperfections  of 
the  public  press — the  absence  of  order 
and  method  among  settlers  placed 
in  circumstances  new  and  strange  to 
them — ^wtll  serve  to  explain  why  many 
thmgs,  very  important  to  have  had 
recorded,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
In  truth,  the  real  history  of  the  greater 


part  of  Ireland,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  last  centurpr,  might  be 
comprised  in  the  ^  Lives  ot  the  Rogues 
and  Rapparees,'*  who  disguised  their 
real  occupation  under  habits  of  desul- 
tory plunder,  and  who,  while  they 
were  successful  in  suppressing  evi- 
dence, and  reducing  magistrates  to 
inactivity,  and  keeping  the  scattered 
gentry  "  on  the  sharp,*  graduated  their 
exploits  and  enterprises  so  judiciously 
as  not  to  cause  a  serious  alarm  to  the 
government,  or  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves a  lasting  reputation  in  their 
country's  history.  Perhaps  the  state 
of  Ireland,  during  this  period,  might 
be  described  as  one  in  which,  while 
there  was  much  individual  alarm  and 
disquiet,  there  was  no  interruption  of 
the  public  tranquillity;  the  "penal 
laws*^  protecting  the  national  affairs 
from  serious  let  or  molestation, — the 
principles  and  dispositions,  which  de- 
manded the  restraint  of  such  laws,  oc- 
casioning domestic  trouble  and  insecu- 
rity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  although  there  was  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons who  offered  opposition  to  the 
great  penal  enactment,  the  drd  of 
Queen  Anne  s  f  and  althoueh  the  bill 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  demonstrations  of  unusual  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity, :(  there  were, 
yet,  so  many  resignations  of  their  seats 
by  members  unwilling  to  be  concerned 
in  carrying  the  measure,  as  to  call  for 
a  prohibition  from  the  House  against 
so  inconvenient  a  practice.  $  Mr. 
Plowden  offers  as  an  explanation  of 


*  ^  It  was  a  little  before  the  period  of  the  revolution  that  an  important  branch  of  my 
fiuaily  first  rose  into  notice,  under  the  name  of  Rapparees  or  Tories ;  but,  as  a  full 
sccooot  of  these  heroes  has  been  given  in  an  interesting  work  called  the  History  of 
the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,  it  it  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into  any  par- 
ttcalars  about  them,  except  just  to  remark  that  one  of  their  appellations,  tories,  has 
been  since  transferred  to  an  equally  valuable  class  of  his  Majesty's  subiects  who  have 
done  as  much  mischief  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  the  others  have  at  the  taiL"— Jlfe- 
Biotrs  of  Captain  Bock, 

The  facetious  chronicler  might  have  added  that  the  name,  too,  has  been  transposed, 
and  that  the  Whigs  of  recent  days  do  what  was  the  Tory  work  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution. 

t  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  IL  p.  35. 

I  **  They  pmsed  an  act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery ;  and,  to  make  it  the  more 
lolemn,  the  speaker,  attended  by  the  House  of  Commons,  presented  a  bill,  on  the 
23rl  of  November,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  following  effect — that  they  looked  on  this  bill  to  be  of  such  importance  to  their  Juture 
wB^being,  that  they  begged  leave  to- attend  hia  grace  in  a  body  with  it,  and  not  send  it, 
e$  in  casea  of  lese  weight  ia  vaual,  by  particular  membere,** — Continuation  of  Rapin 
byTindalL 

$  **  Some  members  of  the  Commons  affected  to  clear  themselves  of  responsibility, 
by  rssigning  their  seats  to  others  of  a  more  pliant  disposition.  Resignations  on  this 
■core  became  so  frequent,  that  the  house  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  excusing  of 
members  at  their  own  request  from  the  service  of  the  house,  and  therenpoujasuing 
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thit  rare  pheenomenon,  (for  resigna- 
tions are  not  often  found  in  clusters,) 
the  conjecture,  that  the  meditated  bill 
was  uuHCceptable,  because  of  its  injus- 
tice; and  that  many  who  could  not 
endure  the  odium  of  oppnsin^  what 
they  knew  to  be  popular,  would  not  com- 
uiiL  lite  crime  of  supporting  whAt  they 
lielt  to  be  unjutit.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
possible,  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  desire  of  members  of  parliament 
to  relinquish  their  seats  may  have  been 
influenced  by  other  motives.  Tlie  ear- 
nestuess  with  which  the  invidious  mea- 
sure was  promoted,  the  self-control 
with  which  many  members  governed 
themselves  to  endure  severe  and  hu- 
miliating restrictions,  in  order  that  at 
the  same  time  they  mi^ht  see  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  extent  divested  of 
power  to  do  harm  ;  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  penal  enactment 
did  not  encounter  opposition  from  a 
single  individual, — all  this  woidd  sug- 
jrest  a  far  different  interpretation  for 
the  conduct  of  the  retiring  members, 
and  would  lead  to  a  natural  suspicion, 
that  those  who  strove  to  avert  a 
dreaded  law  by  bribes  in  England 
were  not  sparing  of  threats  to  effect 
the  same  ol)ject  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
intimidation  and  insecurity,  rather  than 
a  repugnance  to  commit  the  injustice 
of  supporting,  or  to  incur  the  unpopu- 
larity of  opposing  a  bill  of  which  they 
disapproved,  had  caused  scrupulous 
and  timid  members  to  withdraw  from 
their  duty. 

Tu  suppose  that  intimidation  was 
resorted  to  fur  the  purpube  of  influ- 
encing votes  ui  parliament  is  only  to 


suppose  that  a  device  by  no  means 
unusual  was  adopted  in  a  case  which 
seemed  to  demand  the  8trong<*st  mea- 
sures. At  this  day,  instances  of  a 
similar  character  are  numerous,  and, 
in  earlier  times,  they  were  by  no 
means  rare.  According  to  Primate 
Boulter,  magistrates  were,  in  scTy 
many  cases,  deterred  from  enforcing 
the  popery  laws;  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  device  had  been  often  and  more 
generally  resorted  to?  In  the  fol- 
lowing expression,  as  well  as  in  the 
letter  from  which  it  is  extracted,  his 
grace  gives  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  hazard  at  which  any  obnoxious 
duty  was  discharged  in  Ireland. 
The  letter  is  addres^^ed  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  dated  1731,  recom- 
mending to  his  grace  an  amendment 
of  an  act  the  7th  of  King  William, 
for  the  more  eflfeotual  disarming  of 
papult^  leaving  with  the  government 
the  power  of  discriminating  between 
thrm  and  well  affected  Roman  Cathoiics^ 
and  licensing  the  latter  to  bear  arms. 

«  And,"  he  writes,  «« I  can  assure  your 
grace  that  the  papists  in  the  country, 
before  the  defects  of  this  act  were  dis- 
covered, were  so  formidable,  thai  scarce 
any  magistrates  durst  put  any  of  the  laws 
against  regulars,  &c.  &c.  in  execution, 
for  fear  of  beiiig  murdered,  or  having  his 
house  fired  in  the  night.  And  if  oar 
preseut  bill  miscarries,  they  will  grow 
much  more  formidable  and  insolent;  nor 
have  the  papists  scrupled  often  giving 
threats  against  every  magistrate  that  was 
more  active  on  any  occasion  than  his  neigh- 
bours," 

As  they  do  now,  so  did  they  then.* 


oat  new  writs  to  elect  other  members  to  serve  in  their  places,  was  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence, aad  Unded  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  parliament.  And  it 
was  afterwards  resolved  unanimously  « that  it  might  be  the  standing  order  of  the  house, 
Uiat  no  new  wnts  for  electing  members  of  parliament  in  place  of  members  excusing 
themselves  from  the  service  of  the  house,  do  issue  at  the  desire  of  such  membere, 
Botwithstandmg  any  former  precedenU  to  the  contrary.' "—P/oirrfeit,  voL  II.  p.  36. 

•  In  the  fuUowIng  recital  of  outraire  and  menace,  one  can  almost  forget  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  thmk  he  is  readrnj?  a  last  year's  occurrence— a  mitigated  representation 
indeed.  *«  There  is  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  worth,  one  Mr.  Horner,  a  native  of  Swit- 
aedand,  recommended  hither  by  his  Grace  of  Cnnterburv.  to  whom  Lord  Carteret 
gave  the  rectory  of  Clane  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare;  he  has  been  very  ill  treated,  and 
is  made  very  uneasy  there  by  a  papist  gentleman  to  whom  the  greatest  part  Of  that 
parish  belongs ;  and  as  he  is  a  stranger,  is  hut  iU  supported  by  the  neighbouring  fVo- 
tsstants ;  he  has  had  his  stack  of  fuel  fired  in  the  night,  and  I  think  part  of  his  bouse 
burnt  down  by  it,  and  is  daily  threatened  to  be  served  so  again."— fioafter'*  Letters, 

This  is  a  characteristic  and  instructive  incident.  •  The  Protestant  clei^roan  is  to  be 
persecuted  to  the  death,  because  he  is  a  stranger  and  unsupported  by  the  neighbourinr 
Protestants.  Caliban's  entreaty  was,  -*  beat  him,  master,  and  soon  I  shall  bent  him 
myself  The  pnmate  solicits  the  parish  of  Clane  for  anotlter  clergyman  who  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  stranger,  while  he  advances  Mr  Horner  to  some  benefice  in  which  it 
may  be  pre.umed  the  chief  proprietor  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  How  clearly  all 
shows  the  meffiaency  of  law  to  correct  the  ill  effects  of  Protestant  disunion;  and 
the  readmess  with  which  enemies  to  the  church  take  advantage  of  circumstances 
favorable  to  their  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  it  «-^ 
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The  state  of  the  coaotrj  may  be 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  under- 
stood from  the  many  acts  of  parlia- 
mcDt  passed  during  the  reiga  or  Wil- 
liaoi  III.  for  the  punishment  of  rap- 
parees  and  tories,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  outniges.  Fines  adequate  to 
give  compensation  for  the  pecuniary 
ii^juries  sustained  at  their  hands  are  to 
be  levied  from  the  districts  in  which 
the  crimes  have  been  committed  ;  and 
the  Romish  or  Protestant  inhabitants 
are  to  pay  the  penalty  according  as 
the  ••  Tory"  offender  was  of  the  one  or 
the  other  persuasion,  Irish  disorder 
has  its  cycles ;  and  in  like  manner  as 
the  feuds  of  Defenders  and  Pee)M>- 
day-boys  in  later  years  commenced  in 
local  rivalries,  and  became  matured 
into  religious  animosity,  we  find  the 
••  Tories*'  of  the  reign  of  William 
III.  comprehending  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics  within  their 
hordes;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  so  directing  their  assaults  upon 
Protestant  property  and  arms  as  to 
awaken  suspicion  that  a  popish  insur- 
rection was  at  hand. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Britbh  government  would  have  ac- 
counted It  a  very  bad  service,  to  have 
these  manifestations  of  insecurity  ex- 
hibited to  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  was,  evidently,  the 
obvious  policy,  to  affect  composure 
and  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs,  and  b^  no  means  to 
give  magnitude  or  publicity  to  circum- 
stances which  created  only  individual 
or  local  disquietude.  We  should  look 
in  vain  therefore  for  ample  reports  of 
provincial  alarms  during  the  days  in 
which  the  House  of  Stuart  was  formi- 
dal>ie  ;  but  yet  we  have  some  notices 
of  dii«quiet  too  striking  and  too  well 
confirmed  to  allow  of  their  being  dis- 
regarded. 

Bishop  Berkeley  is  no  mean  au- 
thority upon  any  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  The  following  brief  extracts 
from  hii»  correspondence  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  of  which  even  at 
this  moment,  from  features  not  to  be 
mistaken,  we  can  recognise  the  fidelity. 

*<  1745k  we  have  been  alarmed  with  a 
report  that  a  great  body  of  rapparees  is 
vp  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  these 
are  looked  on  by  some  as  the  forerunners 
of  an  insurrection.  In  opposition  to  this, 
«ur  militia  have  been  arrayed,  that  is, 
mtorn:  but,  alas!  we  want  not  oaths, 
bat  motkets.  I  have  bought  all  I  could 
get,  and  provided  horses  and  arms  for 


four-aad.twenty  of  the  Protestants  of 
Cloyne;  which,  with  a  few  more  that 
can  furnish  themselves,  make  up  a  troop 
of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary 
to  keep  off  rogues  in  these  doubtful 
times,  &c." 

Upon  another  occasion,  this  prelate, 
alike  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
which  adorn  as  well  as  elevate  human 
character,  for  his  study  of  divine  truth, 
his  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  of  man 
and  of  men,  thus  writes  : 

"1744,  I  was  very  gla«l  of  this  oppor- 
lunity  to  put  a  little  spirit  into  our  droop- 
in^r  Protestants  of  Cloyne,  who  have,  of 
late,  conceived  do  small  ffurs  on  seeing 
themselves  in  such  a  defenceless  condi- 
tion among  so  great  a  number  of  papists 
eUted  with  the  fame  of  these  new  en- 
terprises in  their  favor."  (There  were 
rumours  of  a  meditated  invasion.)  «•  It 
is  indeed,"  he  continues,  "  terrible  to 
'effect,  that  we  have  neither  arms  nor 
militia  in  a  proviuce  where  the  papists 
are  eight  to  one,  and  have  an  earlier  in- 
telligence than  we  have  of  what  passes, 
by  what  means  I  know  not;  but  the  fact 
is  certainly  true.** 

The  rapid  communication  of  intelli- 
g^ence  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland* 
IS  a  mystery  of  which  there  is  many  a 
remembrancer  in  the  history  of  our 
rustic  disturbances,  and  more  ambitious 
insurrections.  A  circumstance,  which, 
in  theendcavour  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
question  uhich  Bishop  Berkeley's  un- 
certainty suggests,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, Wcis  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  British  government  to  the  prac- 
tice of  recruiting  in  Ireland  for  the  ar- 
mies of  France  and  Spain.  A  word 
on  this  matter  will  not  be  unseasonable. 

It  requires  little  discernment  to  ap- 
prehentf  that  the  penal  laws  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce,  in  the  minds  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  by  necessary  and  di- 
rect operation,  an  estrangement  fiom 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  an  iudisposi- 
tioii  to  rmiain  in  their  country.  They 
became  keepers  of  cattle,  instead  of 
tillers  of  the  land,  and  thus  became 
interested  to  promote,  which  they  did 
successJully.  though  indirectly,  that 
assault  upon  the  church,  the  agistment 
spoliation,  so  ver^ criminal  in  iu  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences. Of  this,  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  discourse ;  we  turn  to  the 
other  eff"ect.  The  penal  laws  influ- 
enced many  in  Ireland  to  hold  lightly 
by  the  ties  of  country,  and  to  desire 
removal  to  some  foreign  land.  Of  this 
disposition,   continental   powers    took 
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advantage*  Recruiting  officers  for  the 
armies  of  France  and  Spain  took  up 
their  abode  in  Ireland,  and  provided 
soldiers  for  the  armies  which  were  so 
often  arrayed  agrainst  the  forces  of 
Great  Britain.  The  British  govern- 
ment secretly  favoured  their  designs. 
Ministers  may  have  argued  that  it  was 
better  that  France  and  Spain  should 
take  disaffected  Irish  into  their  pay, 
than,  without  any  drain  on  a  treasury 
not  over  rich,  employ  them,  as  a 
species  of  •*  Chouannerrie,"  in  their 
service.  To  detain  the  Irish  at  home 
was  to  maintain  discontented  and  re- 
bellious subjects,  in  the  place  where 
they  could  prove  most  mischievous  ;  to 
encourage  their  emigration,  although 
into  foreign  and  hostile  armies,  was  to 
provide  that  they  should  become  bur- 
densome as  well  as  serviceable  to  the 
sovereign  who  must  maintain  them. 
In  short,  war  was  a  matter  of  pecu- 
niary calculation.  The  army  of  a  hostile 
power  was  commensurate  with  the  dis- 
Dursements  of  its  treasury;  and  whether 
they  were  Irish  or  French  who  received 
pay,  mattered  little ;  but  if  an  enemy, 
independently  of  forces  in  the  field, 
large  as  its  treasury  was  able  to  sus- 
tain, could  also  avail  itself  of  the  ho- 
norary services  of  a  host  of  unpaid 
traitors  in  Ireland,  the  chances  in  the 
^me  of  yif^r  were  no  longer  equal. 
Therefore,  it  was  better  to  encourage 
the  Irish  malcontents  to  serve  France 
for  hire,  than  to  whet  their  animosity 
against  England,  and  to  benefit  France, 
by  detaining  and  giving  them  employ- 
ment as  her  army  of  unpaid  traitors. 
This  reasoning  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  favoured  the  foreign  recruiting, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  absurd  to  im- 
pute it  to  him. 

In  Boulter's  Letters,  there  are  many 
notices  of  the  practice,  and  some 
strong  remonstrances  against  it.  A 
single  extract  is  as  much  as  we  can 
afford,  and  as  much  as  we  think  the 
case  requires. 

•  «'  And  I  mitst  beg  leave  to  hint  to  your 
grace,  that  all  recruits  raised  here  for 
France  or  Spain,  are  generally  considered 
as  persons  that  mag  sometit^e  or  other  pay 
a  visit  to  this  country  as  enemies.  That 
all  who  are  listed  here,  in  those  services, 


hope  and    wish  to  do  so,  there  is  no 
doubt" 

It  is  said  that  Boulter's  remon- 
strances prevailed  on  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole to  recall  a  permission  be  had 
given  in  error,  what  he  acknowledged 
to  be.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
in  thus  checking  the  evil  practice. 
Foreign  recruiting  was  continued 
the  more  dangerously,  because  clan- 
destinely. The  agents  engaged  in 
it,  kept,  as  it  were,  intelligence  offices, 
at  which  everything  injurious  to  the 
arms  of  England,  and  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  could  be 
learned ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  ready 
and  reasonable  conjecture,  that,  sur- 
rounded with  rumors  of  hostile  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  recruits  for  hostile 
armies,  although  the  public  peace  may 
have  been  preserved,  Protestants  must 
have  been  kept  in  continual  alarm. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  whatever  was  the  utility  of  the 
penal  code,  as  a  mode  or  instrument 
of  government,  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  relieving  Protestants,  indi- 
vidually, from  apprehension  or  from 
danger.  In  what,  then,  is  its  suc- 
cess apparent?  In  a  long-conti- 
nued and  unexampled  public  tran- 
quillity. The  Protestant  gentry  in 
Ireland  may  have  been  encompassed 
with  perils  and  asperities,  but  the  Pro- 
testant government  of  England,  while 
steadying  itself  amid  the  uncertainties 
and  shocks  by  which  a  new  dynasty 
was  assaulted  and  tried,  could  not 
number  Irish  tumult  amid  the  adverse 
elements  it  had  to  encounter.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  penal  laws  ?  They 
provoked  hostile  feelings,  and  frequent 
aggression  against  the  Protestants  who 
administered  them ;  and  they  protected 
the  house  of  Hanover  against  the  dan- 
ger of  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  They 
relieved  legislation  from  embarrass- 
ment, but  created  difficulties  with  which 
law  seemed  inadequate  to  contend.  With- 
out their  interposition,  the  cabals,  which 
sought  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
British  throne,  would  have  had  far 
more  likelihood  of  success  ;  and  Eng- 
land would  have  had  its  full  share  of 
the  dissension  and  disorder,  which 
(through  their  agency,  it  is  said,)  have 
been  rendered  endemic  in  Ireland, 


•  Letter  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Oct.  14th,  1730. 
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THB  60TKRNMENT  PACIFICATOBS  FOR  JULY — THE  PR8SS  AND  THB  POLICE. 

•  In  the  counttT,  th^  adb«rents  are  diahoneBOy  actire  In  sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  intoleranoe  and 
national  disconL'^-Xord  Jokn  Ru$$elL 


We  have  taken  our  motto  from  the 
address  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
electors  of  Stroud.  We  believe,  with 
htm,  that  efforts  were  industriously 
made,  within  the  past  month,  to  inflame 
national  discord  and  religious  intole- 
rance ;  we  believe  them  also  to  have 
been  made  dishonestly ;  and  we  are 
not  altogether  without  a  hope,  that,  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  adherents  may  be  called  to  ac- 
count, in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  matters 
which  have  come  under  our  own  obser- 
vation, the  stimulants  which  have  been 
administered  in  Ireland  ;  provocatives 
to  party  discord, — ^incentives  to  deadly 
strife  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics — temptations  to  Protestants 
to  commit  excesses  against  the  law  ; — 
and,  if  aptitude  or  adaptation  argue 
design,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  late  July  shall  be  held  memo- 
rable, for  efforts  of  unparalleled  wick- 
edness, to  convulse  the  country.  From 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  thank  God 
that  the  flagitious  and  inhuman  en- 
deavours have  proved  abortive.  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  have  not 
been  exasperated  into  the  imbruing 
their  hands  in  each  other's  blood. — 
The  month  has  closed  in  peace — peace 
throughout  all  the  land — peace  every 
where,  except  in  the  tormented  hearts 
whose  abominable  purposes  have  been 
defeated.  We  are  truly  thankful  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  wicked  has  failed, 
and  have  no  worse  wish  toward  them, 
than  that  they  may  be  reclaimed  to 
more  humane  and  Christian  disposi- 
tions. 

The  month  has  closed  in  peace.  It 
was  passed,  at  least  the  former  portion 
of  it,  in  trouble  and  in  danger.  By 
whose  devices?  By  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  were  **  dishonestly  active 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  intole- 
rance and  national  discord.'*  By  the 
partisans  and  functionaries  of  the  exist- 
ing Irish  government  Upon  them, 
and  therefore,  indirectly,  on  their  pa- 
trons or  clients,  we  charge,  (whether  of 
set  design,  or  of  unpardonable  indiscre- 
tion, we  do  not  pronounce,)  conduct 


calculated  to  inspire  hatred  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  into  the  hearts  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  provoke  in- 
sulted Protestants  into  turbulence  and 
crime.  We  proceed  with  our  proofs. 
Those  which  we  select  shall  be  few,  and 
simple,  and  cogent. 

The  night  of  June  28,  was  disturbed 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  by  demon- 
strations more  than  ordinarily  alarming. 
Fires,  in  honor  of  the  dawn  of  Saint 
Peter's  day,  were  kindled  in  various 
directions  at  midnight,  and  violent 
shouting  and  frequent  discharges  of 
musketry  caused  among  all  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  country,  disquiet 
and  apprehension.  Parties  of  police 
patrolled  the  country — one  patrol  fell 
in  with  a  body  of  men  decorated  with 
green  hat-bauds  and  scarfs,  and  made 
some  prisoners ; — ^but  the  fatal  incident 
of  the  night  was  the  violent  death  of 
two  boys  who  were  shot,  while  stand- 
ing before  a  bonfire.*  This  was,  one 
would  have  thought,  mournful  enough ; 
but  there  is  a  spirit  awake  in  Ireland, 
of  a  malignity  which  simple  alBSiction 
cannot  propitiate.  The  dupe  who  has 
been  taught  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  de- 
fraud his  creditor,  and  die  in  a  prison, 
bequeaths  his  corse  to  the  disnonest 
uses  of  the  party  by  whom  his  soul  had 
been  defiled — the  heartless  incendia- 
ries who  have  lured  an  unthinki  ng  wretch 
to  violence  and  a  guilty  death,  use 
his  fate  to  gain  other  tools  by  pa- 
rading **  the  martyr's  funeral  s"  and  the 
cruel  artifice  was  not  forgotten,  when 
the  calamitous  incident  of  the  28tii 
robbed  a  broken-hearted  father  of  his 
children  ;  and  offered  to  any,  who  were 
wicked  and  false  enough  to  use  it,  an 
opportunity  of  more  extended  evil. 

The  opportunity  was  not  lost.  An 
apt  communication  was  made,  in  due 
season,  to  the  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Evemtig  Pott ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
July  4,  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
were  placarded,  and  in  the  evening  a 
column  of  the  Post  was  headed  with  an 
inscription  in  capitals — 
**  Horrible  Orange  Massacre — 
Murder  op  Children.* 

The  article  which  follows  afler  this 
very  unequivocal  announcement,  re- 


VoL.  X. 
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neaU  the  «»arae  gross  charge  ;  but,  it  is  another  Roman  Catholic  in  the  district 
reraarkable.  doe»  not  adduce  a  single  where  those  poor  youths  recently  met 
ground  of  presumption  in  its  favor  ;  their  deaths,  and  if  a  base  and  scurrile 
nay.  admits  that  no  due  has  vet  been  tongue  charge  a  Prot^-stant  with  the 
reached,  which  may  lead  to  the  disco-  murder,  all  who  cannot  answer  to 
very  of  the  murderer.  This  p->culi.  the  Ribbon  signals,  should  prepare 
arity  is  not  so  foolish  as  it  may,  at  first  themselves  for  flight  or  battle.  Ihc 
sight,  appear.  A  false  statement  may  Irish  need  not  to  be  instructed  m  the 
be  contradicted  ;  an  uncharitable  and  eccentric  atrocitie«»  of  the  French  re- 
impudent  assumption  can  only  be  volution,  iu  order  to  put  this  lesson  to 
scorned  ;  and  the  confident  announce-  its  proper  use.  In  the  meantime,  while 
ment  of  it  may  have  weight  with  those  they  are  making  ready  for  massacre, 
upon  whom  pa-Hsion,  rather  than  reason,  they  maybe  practising  false  witness, 
works  convict  on.*  The  assizes  of  Longford,  and  Cork,  and 

In  another  column  of  the  same  day's  C  irlow,  will  teach  them  what  to  avoid. 
Poi/,  and  seemingly  by  another  hand,  a  Many  a  ca5«e  of  triumphant  perjury  has 
menace  is  inscribed  of  no  trivial  charac-  taught  them,  has  made  them  deplo- 
ter.  Alluiiing  to  the  calamity  of  the  rablv  expert  in,  what  they  are  to  do. 
popish  bonfires  of  June  2S.  and  to  the  The  Evc-ning  Post  of  the  6th  July  re- 
harmless  .display  of  tires  lighted  by  turns  to  its  work.— For  the  purpose  of 
some  Protestants  on  July  1,  the  fol-  supplying  new  evidence  that  its  charge 
lowing  expressions  are  employed.  was   well-formed  ?  or   to   establish  ito 

"  All  these  combined  insults  add  truth  by  new  arguments  ?  No  such 
wrongs  must  naturally  excite  feelings  thing.  It  assumes  the  office  of  a  ccn- 
which  cannot  be  desi-ribed,  and  which,  if  sor,  and  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  vita- 
repeated  we  fear,"  ffearfj  »*cannot  pes-  perative  eloquence  upon  the  editor  of 
iibly  long  receive  mere  verbal  revenge."      the  Morning  Registert  because,  Roman 

That  is  to  say.  if  life  be  taken  from     Catholic  as  he  is,  he  had  been  naive 

•  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that,  in  a  country,  wherein  murders  have  been  coiii<- 
mitted  by  Roman  Catholics  on  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  frequency,  and  for  conside- 
rations at  which  humanity  shudders — where,  in  one  county,  in  the  space  of  two  years, 
more  than  six  hundred  homicides  were  perpetrated,  and  where  an  assassin  has  taken 
R  stranger's  life  for  a  price  amounting  to  less  than  the  wages  of  one  day's  labour,  a 
chargelike  that  ofthe£t;entw5fPo*<wouldbe  hazarded  without  some  colour  of  evidence. 
We  therefore  subjoin  the  paragraph  from  the  accusing  journal,  with  the  anonymous 
communication  which  furnished  occasion  for  it,  and  content  ourselves  with  quoting, 
from  an  old  writer,  a  passage,  the  truth  of  which,  when  applied  to  the  falsehood  which 
provokes  to  hatred  and  strife,  no  man  will  dispute,  that,  **the  practice  of  lying  is  a 
diahoHcal  exercise,  and  they  that  u^e  it  are  the  devil's  children.** 

<«  HORRIBLE  ORANGE  MASSACRE— MURDER  OF  CHILDREN  ! 

•«  The  following  heart-rending  communicatioa  reached  us  this  morning  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Castleblaney,  upon  whose  perfect  accuracy  the  fullest  reliance  may  be 
placed.  Even  in  the  annals  of  Orange  butcheries  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  R  parallel  for  this  most  reTolting  and  cold-blooded  murder  of  innocent  and  unof- 
fending children.  It  is  not  a  month  since  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland — thank  Heaven, 
he  is  now,  in  truth,  a  Hanoverian — had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  Orange  sys- 
tem was  at  an  end  in  Ireland  !  The  lodges  were  never  more  completely  organised 
than  at  present ;  and  we  have  here  most  lamentable  proof  that  never,  at  any  former 
period,  were  they  more  ready  or  determined  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  people.  Truly  may  it  be  said,  that  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  a  government  which  is  determined  to 
vindicate  the  laws  against  the  blood-hounds.  Let  the  moderate  and  sensible  Con- 
•servatlves  peruse  the  facts  here  disclosed,  and  ask  themselves  can  they  conscien- 
tiously continue  to  countenance  a  faction  capable  of  perpetrating  such  atrocities— 
such  terrible  violations  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  are  here  recorded  : — 

*'  *  CaslUbiana^f  July  3.— One  of  the  most  dreadful  and  unprovoked  mui»Mcres  on 
record,  even  amongst  savage  tribes,  was  perpetrated  about  four  or  five  miles  from  this 
town  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  ult.  It  has  been  an  immemorial  custom 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  light  bonfires  on  the  eve  of  St  Peter.  On  that  night, 
before  twelve  o'clock,  several  children,  about  twelve  in  number,  were  quietly  seated 
around  a  fire  they  had  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  MoUyasb,  parish  of 
Muckno,  county  of  Monagban,  when  three  shots  were  tired  at  them — two  reports  as 
if  together,  the  third  immediately  followed.  Two  of  the  boys,  Michael  and  Peter 
Pevine,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  by  balU  passing  through  their  heads.     Francis  and 
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enough  to  intimate  an  unwillingness  to  vine,    Tliey  could  have  no  object  in  em« 

condemn    Protestants  or  Orangemen,  bniing  their  hands  in   innocent  blood, 

unless  some  proof  were  adduced  to  jus-  ^^  indeed  they  have  no  fire  arms.    They 

tify  the  charge  preferred  against  them,  ^^w^  »w  mvskets,  registered  or  unregistered. 

Such  fastidiousness  docs  not  suit  the  in  their  possession.  They  are  not  qffiiiated; 

times,  and  ihus  the  Post  rebukes  it :—  '*^«  ^  "<>  organization  amongst  them; 

no  lodges^  no  motive  to  murder  their  neigh- 
**  Oh  !"  cries  the  Register,  in  its  abun-  hour's  children," 
dant  charity,  "  there  is  an  absence  of  all  _,  ,  .  ,  .  ., 
po«tive  priof  to  that  eflFect.  To  what  The  reader  may  doubt  the  correct- 
effect  man?  Oh.  to  the  effect  that  the  "^ss  of  thu  extract.  Lot  him  take  up 
murderers  were  Orangemen.  Tobe»ure  ^^e  Lveiiin^  Post  of  July  6,  and  be 
there  is  no  positive  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  convinced  that  it  is  faithful.  The  ar- 
murderera  are  not  yet  identiBed.  But  gument  which  brings  home  to  Protes- 
Ibeo,  we  are  not  talking  of  legal  proofs,  tants  the  guilt  of  a  crime  only  in fe- 
but  of  vehement  probabilities,  amounting  rior  to  the  burning  of  the  family  of  the 
in  our  minds,  to  a  thorough  convictioo,  Sheas,  or  Sctillrfbogne  barn,  or  Wild- 
namely,  that  these  dastardly  villains  were  goose  lodge,  is  ti)i»-- Roman  Catholics 
really  the  members  of  an  orange  gang.*'  are  unaiiiwd  and  unorganised — there- 
^  ,  .  -  -,  ,  1  ..  .  .  f^or^*  Protestants  perjictruled  the  late 
And  here  follows  the  ground  o\  this  i„hunian  atrocity. 
conviction —  I3„i  ^.^y  ^jq  ^^  weary  our  readers 
««  It.*'  the  Register,  "should  ask  itself  w*»th  this  extrava^'ant  accusation  and 
and  its  readers,  by  whom,  on  the  pre-  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning  by 
tnmption,  that  the  murder  was  not  com-  which  it  is  recommended  ?  Because 
mitted  by  orangemen — by  whom  was  it  we  believe  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  to 
committed?  It  surely  was  not  commit-  be  the  favored  organ  of  the  Irish  go- 
XtAh"^  the  ^o\ivs\i  neighbours  of  poor  De-  verninent ;   and    because  we   think   it 

Patrick  Devine  were  wounded — the  latter,  it  h  feared,  mortally.  Two  of  those  un- 
happy children  were  under  ten  years  old  !  On  the  following  day  Captain  Roberts, 
provincial  inspector ;  Captain  M*Leod,  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  William  HamiU 
ton,  Eiq  a  magistrate  of  Monaghan,  attended  at  the  scene  of  this  horrible  Blaii<;htcr, 
and  commenced  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  circumstances.  It  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock ,  when  the  children  were  seated  round  the  fire, 
laughing  and  talking,  a  party  of  armed  men  appeared  about  one  hundred  yards  above 
than  on  the  hiU-  Shortly  after,  three  thots  were  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  children^ 
tmo  of  whom  were  shot  dead,  and  two  others  were  dangerously — /  fear  mortaUy-^-, 
wounded.  These  four  children  were  brothers,  and  were  seated  on  the  side  of  the  fire 
next  the  Orange  party.  They  were  the  sons  of  Francis  Devine,  a  small  farmer  hold- 
ing thirty  acres  of  land  on  Mollyash,  within  si|fbt  of  the  spot  where  the  slaughter 
was  committed.  This  family  of  Devinet  are  Roman  Catholics — quiet,  inoffensive, 
indastrions  people,  as  they  were  described  by  some  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  attended  the  inquiry ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  Orange  party,  who  are  now  more  violent  than  ever.  It  is  quite  clear — indeed 
no  one  pretends  to  doubt  the  fact^^that  this  cruel,  premeditated,  and  cold-blooded  mur^ 
der  of  innocent  children,  was  perpetrated  by  a  party  of  Orangemen, 

^  *  The  magistrates  examined  'several  witnesses,  but  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
murderers  has  yet  been  discovered.  Two  men,  named  Donaldson  and  M'Cullagh» 
have  been  detained  in  custody  tor  further  examination,  but  only  on  suspicion.  Don- 
aldson is  the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge.  On  a  search  of  his  house,  two  stand  of 
arms,  unregistered,  together  with  the  stock  and  lock  of  another,  and  a  dagger,  were 
foand. 

**  *  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  police  authori- 
ties, concur  in  opinion  that  these  murders  were  the  result  of  the  strong  party  feeling 
existing  amongst  Orangemen. 

*'  ■  1  visited  the  house  of  the  bereaved  parents  on  the  day  after  the  massacre.  Two 
of  the  children  were  lying  dead  in  one  bed,  another  was  suffering  dreadful  torture  in 
a  bed  adjoining,  and  the  broken-hearted  father  was  a  spectacle  of  hopeless  misery. 
The  scene  was  the  most  miserable  one  I  ever  witnessed.  *  The  Orangemen,  (said 
the  old  man)  have  butchered  my  poor  little  children,  I  wish  they  had  murdered  me 
instead;  hot  1  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  !* 

'*  *  An  inquest  was  held  on  Friday  by  the  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  *  Wilful  Mur- 
der* was  returned. 

**  *  I  have  heard  that  another  of  the  children  has  since  died.  The  government 
have  offered  a  teward  of  £200.'  *'  /^  T 
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riffht  that  calumnious  aspersions  of 
wDich  the  natural  consequence  musi  be 
an  exasperation  of  religious  animosity, 
way,  wri^  probably,  be  perjury  and  mur- 
der, should  be  made  (in  consequence 
of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested)  the  subject  of  more  than  a 
passini^  attention  and  enquiry.  We 
remember  when  a  motion  was  made, 
in  the  late  parliament,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  returns  of  crime,  in  which 
the  religious  profession  of  the  convicts 
should  be  stated  ;  and  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  virtuous  indignation 
with  which  her  Majesty's  ministers 
rejected  a  proposal  which  breathed,  as 
they  would  represent  it,  of  religious 
bigotry  and  party  spirit;  and  we  re- 
member, too,  how  sundry  sound  con- 
servatives supported  ministers,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  making  what  they  con- 
sidered invidious  distinctions  between 
subjects  of  the  same  empire.  We  ask 
of  such,  and  of  all  rational  men,  to  re- 
flect on  the  course  which  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Irish  government  are  up- 
held in  pursuing,  and  to  say  whether 
they  will  continue  to  connive  at  it  ? 

What  happens  in  parliament?  Grant 
me,  cries  a  noble  lord,  returns  which 
shall  state  the  religious  creed  of  con- 
victs. No,  no,  say  the  ministers;  it 
would  be  invidious,  and  would  excite 
sectarian  acrimony  to  do  so.  What 
occurs  in  Ireland  r  A  homicide  which, 
if  murder,  was  murder  most  foul  and 
unnatural,  is  committed — a  murder  of 
a  kind  to  set  the  hearts  of  the  most 
sordid,  and  the  most  obdurate,  and  the 
meekest  on  fire — one  of  those  crimes 
for  which  we  feel  almost  disposed  to 
pray  that  God's  devouring  vengeance 
should  be  visited — one  of  those  crimes, 


accordingly,  which  imposes  restraint, 
commensurate  to  the  indignation  it 
awakens,  and  compelii  every  virtuous 
man,  even  if  he  have  reasonable  sus- 
picions of  the  perpetrator,  to  guard 
them  carefully,  lest  they  may  cause 
the  innocent  to  suffer  wrong.  But 
what  is  the  conduct  of  the  organ  of 
our  Irish  government?  The  crime 
is  perpetrated  by  a  party  consist- 
ing, it  is  said,  of  six  men ;  and, 
without  assigning  any  ground  what- 
ever for  suspicion,  rendering  it  more 
conspicuous,  by  that  grave  buriesque 
on  every  thing  rational  which  we  have 
quoted,  that  there  was  no  good  ground 
of  suspicion  to  assign,  the  press  of  the 
Queen's  government  in  Ireland  holds 
up  a  signal  at  which  the  exasperated 
passions  of  a  people  quick  to  anger, 
and  merciless  in  their  rage,  may  be 
precipitated  upon  any  or  all  of  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
best  and  most  loyal  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  Whose  **  adherents,"  good 
Lord  John  Russell,  are  they  who 
'*  dishonestly  excite  religious  acrimony 
in  the  country?"  Shall  not  this  Ques- 
tion be  proposed  to  the  noble  lord, 
and  to  his  partners  in  the  upper  bouse 
of  parliament? 

But  we  must  proceed  with  oar 
task,  premising  merely,  that  Mr. 
0*ConnelI  did  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  murder,  committed  m  a 
county  where  Protestants  are  numerous, 
to  pass,  without  the  observations  which 
were  to  be  expected  from  him.*  We 
turn  from  the  partisanship  of  the  op- 
position and  the  press,  and  address 
ourselves  to  a  matter  in  which  the 
Irish  government  was,  if  not  more  di- 
rectly, more  obviously  inculpated. 


*Mr.  O'Connell's  unscrupulous  inculpation  of  ths  principles  of  Orangemen  npoo  a 
recent  occasion,  had  the  effect  of  producing  from  the  editor  of  the  Standard  a  piece 
of  intelligence  in  itself  of  great  moment,  and  which  throws  much  light  on  the  sys- 
tem of  calumny  which  has  kept  Ireland  in  soreness  and  danger.  The  passage,  which 
the  Standard  quotes  from  Mr.  O'Connell's  paper,  the  PUot,  is  as  follows: — 

"We  have  the  ministry  with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hurra  then  for  the  ministry. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  We  have  got  Lord  Mulgrave  with  us;  (cheers)  and 
we  have  the  Queen  with  us.  (Protracted  cheers.)  The  Orangemen  used  to  boast  of 
their  loyalty.  They  used  to  call  us  the  disaffected  and  rebels.  In  their  teeth,  the 
vagabonds,  I  fling  the  term  disaffected  and  rebels.  (Cheers.)  Who  are  the  rebels, 
now,  I  would  ask  ?  If  ii  were  convenient  to  poison  the  Queen,  she  would  get  her  grwl 
before  tomorrow  morning,** 

On  this  passage  the  Standard  of  July  I3»  comments  in  the  following  terms: 
«  Justice  is  due,  even  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  in  justice  to  him  we  are  bound  te 
admit,  that  the  execrable  suggestion,  which  we  have  printed  in  italic  letters,  is  not  a 
direct  revelation  to  the  member  for  Kilkenny — from  Uie  devil,  although  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  praise  of  having  adopted  it,  con  amore.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  received  the 
hint  at  second-hand  from  his  infernal  prompter.  It  first  appeared  on  earth  from  an 
infamous  French  journal,  the  National,  which,  about  three  weeks  ago^  drew  up,  in 
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The  12th  of  July  was  at  hand; 
military  demonstrations  must  take  the 
place  of  the  exploded  Orange  proces- 
sions. When  we  say  that,  notwUhsland' 
mg  these  displays,  the  July  sun  went 
down  in  peace — we  do  not  use  the  jar- 
gon of  party  or  faction.  Again  we 
repeat,  that  we  do  not  accuse  the  go- 
vernment of  a  desire  to  have  blood 
shed ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  with  the 
prcSfesfied  object  of  maintaining  the 
law  and  conserving  peace  seemed 
marvellouslv  ill-assorted  for  such  a 
purpose.  A  single  instance  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  this  truth. 

Mr.  David  Duff  was  chief  constable 
in  the  town  of  Dungannon,  in  the  year 
1830,  and  was  instructed  by  the  Irish 
government  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  law,  or  breach  of  the  peace  on 
the  great  anniversaries  in  July.  Agree- 
ably to  long  established  custom,  an 
arch,  composed  of  Orange  lilies,  was 
suspended  on  one  of  those  days,  in  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Duff    naturally,   and,    we    will    not 

E resume  to  deny,  wisely,  desired  to 
Bve  this  arch  removed.  The  parties 
who  had  woven  it,  naturally,  though 
not  perhaps  with  eoual  wisdom,  in- 
sistea  that  it  shoula  remain.  Mr. 
Duff  said  he  would  cut  it  down,  and 
threatened  that  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand should  fire  on  any  who  dared  to 
resist  him.  The  patrons  of  the  **  Arch" 
replied,  and  their  looks  and  words  ac- 
corded, that  they  would  shoot  him  if 
he  dared  to  injure  their  property.  Mr. 
Duff  was  not  a  magistrate,  and,  in  the 
zeal  to  discharge  his  duty,  he  happily 
remembered  that  his  powers  were 
limited.  He  attended,  accordingly,  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  conservative 
and  liberal,  held  in  Northland  House, 


Earl  Ranfurly,  we  believe,  presiding, 
and  requested  of  them  permission  just 
to  have  the  artillery  ordered  out  from 
Charlemont  Fort,  to  have  a  gun  sta« 
tioned,  so  as  to  command  the  odious 
arch  and  the  street  it  desecrated ;  and« 
if  necessary,  *<  to  make  a  lane"  through 
the  multitude  by  which  the  town  was 
crowded ;  if  they  would  grant  him  au- 
thority to  commit  this  waste  of  life,  he 
promised  that  the  arch  should  come 
down.  The  magistrates  demurred. 
They  had  no  power  to  destroy  the 
arch;  U  was  not  prohibited  by  law. 
They  were  unwilling  to  obtain  an  ille- 
gal success  by  an  act  of  massacre,  and 
thought  that  the  glory  of  prevailing 
against  a  few  headstrong  youths  would 
be  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  promis- 
cuous slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  town.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Duff 
was  refused  permission  to  storm  Duu- 
gannon. 

The  incident  we  have  narrated  here 
does  not  rest  for  its  evidence  on 
weak  or  questionable  testimony.  Mr. 
Duff  is  not  one  of  those  who  hide 
their  merits  under  their  modesty ;  the 
measure  he  proposed  to  the  assembled 
magistrates  in  Dungannon  he  delibe- 
rately avowed  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  subjoin 
his  acknowledgment. 

**  Did  you  hear  that  that  individual 
said  that  he  would  have  a  gun  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  make  a  lane  through 
the  crowd  ? 

« I  did  not  hear  it,  but  I  myself  re- 

COHMENDED  IT  TO  THE  MAGI8T11ATE8»  &C« 

<'  Did  not  the  crowd  consist  of  men, 
women  and  children?  It  consisted  of 
aO  sorts,  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  women  and  children  about  the 
crowd,  but  there  were  in  the  houses  and 


the  Italian  taste,  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  our  succession.  The  young  Queen 
was  to  be  poisoned — the  murder  was  to  be  traced  to  the  King  of  Hanover^  who  was, 
UDon  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  and  upon  this  hypothesis  very  properly,  to  be  de- 
clared incapable '  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.  An  illustrious  person,  whom  the 
National  does  not  scruple  to  name,  as  the  contriver  of  the  whole  scheme  of  villainy, 
was  then  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ascend  the  throne,*' 

We  are  told  of  engagements  entered  into  during  the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, of  one  fanatic  consenting  to  throw  away  his  life,  and  another  to  take  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  hostile  faction  odious.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
mnriler  would  be  committed  in  Ireland  with  a  view  to  follow  out  against  the  Pro- 
testants there,  the  treacherous  device  elsewhere  suggested  and  exposed,  for  the  ruin 
of  the  King  of  Hanover?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  charge  for  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Evening  Post  is  higher  than  the  price  of  a  murder.  Is  it  uncharitable 
to  suppose,  that  in  the  working  of  a  system  which  makes  calamity  an  occasion  for 
veoting  falsehoods  which  im^ti^ate  to  crime,  less  subtle  villains  will  perpetrate  the 
murders  which  are  to  be  charged  upon  their  adversaries?  The  halls  of  anatomy  and 
dissection  furnished  occupation  for  Burke  and  Bishop.  Who  can  say  what  instance^Tp 
of  Burking  may  had  for  their  end,  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  Evening  Post.  o 
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in   ih«   streets.*** — Commoru  Comnutie§ 
on  Orange  Lodgu. 

This  was  frank  and  bold.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  vindicate  Mr.  Duff's 
title  to  the  most  exalted  recompense, 
is  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of  in- 
oiting^  the  Orangemen  to  put  up  the 
arch  which  he  aspired  to  the  jrlory  of 
laying  prostrate,  and  of  secretly  en- 
couraging them  to  m.ike  the  lesistance 
which  he  would  suppress  bv  a  general 
massacre.  We  dare  not  ancl  cannot  say 
that  this  was  his  conduct.  We  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  gentleman  »o  indisputa- 
ble a  title  to  distinction  ;  but  we  will 
not  conceal,  to  his  detriment,  such  of 
his  professions  as  make  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  come  perhaps  near 
enough  to  justify  a  powerful  party  in 
desiring  to  see  him  promoted.  Mr. 
Duff  was  asked  before  the  Committee 
on  Orange  Lodges, 

««  Was  there  any  hostility  between 
Roman  CatholirB  and  Protestants  ot\  re- 
ligious grounds  r**  He  answered,  *•  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.** 

"  Did  any  one,  to  your  knowledge, 
tell  the  Protestants  that  they  were  be- 
trayed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  I  do 
pot  recollect ;  it  miglit  have  been. 

<*  Did  you  yourself  say  so?     I  might 

HATE  SAID  so." 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  infer  from  this 
answer,  that  Mr.  Duff  avowed  himself 
to  be  a  person  capable  of  doin^r  what 
he  confessed  ** he  might  have  done*^^ 
that  \%  of  endeavouring  to  create  the 
hostility,  which  he  d'>d  not  find  existing, 
between  Protestants  and  .their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Thus,  then, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Duff  himself,  he  is  capable  of  seeking 
to  indame  the  passions  of  men  whose 
indiHcrctions  he  would  punish  by  a 
park  of  artillery  not  served  with 
»*  patent  di^icriminating  gunpowder.'* 

Afler    having,    by    this    evidence. 


advertised,  we  do  not  say  designedly, 
his  qualifications,  Mr.  Duff  was 
promoted  to  an  appointment  in 
Cavan,  where  he  came  into  collision 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mjrtin.  The  ac- 
tivities for  which  he  became  distia- 
gnished  in  that  county,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's effectual  exposure  ol  them,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  other 
notice  than  that  they  seem  to  have 
procured  for  Mr.  Duff,  from  the  g«>- 
vernment,  a  reproof  and  a  promotion. 
He  was  a|>pointed  a  slipendmry  magis- 
trate I  !  and  was  stationed  in  Tippe- 
rary. 

We  return  now  to  the  1 2th  of  July. 
After  the   Duhl'in  Evening  Posi  had 
done  its  work  in  marking  oiit  Protes- 
tants as  objects  of   hatred,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  exerted  himself  on  the 
same  subject,  and  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  government  proclamation  had 
gone  forth  requiring  magistrates  to  en- 
force  the  law  ;  on  the  vigil  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Boyne,  the  inclemmt 
functionary,    Mr.   Duff,    (mXjh  «mf) 
who  was  supposed  to  be  banquetting 
two  hundred  miles  away,  among  tlie 
**  blameless  Ethiopians**  of  Bui  risoleagb, 
reappeared  upon  the  Dungannon  ho- 
rizon.    What  he  did  in  Dungannon  vre 
do  not  concern  ourselves  to  relate,  be- 
cause the  period  of  his  authority  was 
bloodless,  and  because  we  can  most 
sincerely  aifirm  that  we  desire  to  him 
no  ill  whatever  ;  our  feelings  of  disap- 
proval towards  the  individual  of  whom 
we  write,  being  altogether  lost  in  in-> 
dignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  go- 
yernment  which  could  select  such  an 
instrument  to  discharge  such  a  duty. 
In   the  year  1830,  the  resolution  of 
aeven  magistrates  interposed  between 
the  town  of  Dungannon  and  the  des* 
tnictive  purposes  of   Mr.   Duff.     lo 
1837  he  goes  with  a  commission  to 
supersede    the    authority   which    bad 
before  controlled  him,    and   has    the 


•  In  the  course  of  his  examination  Mr.  Duff  gave  another  proof  of  his  fitness  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  m^igistrate,  by  showing  that  his  admiui.<tratton  of  law  should 
be  characterized  at  least  by  *•  indiffeieme.'* 

"  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  previous  to  the  act  against  processions  ?**  **  I  do 
not  understand  the  acte^  and  I  have  not  the  order  with  roe  now,  but  I  was  ordered 
to  take  down  all  party  and  triumphal  badges,  and,  in  obedience  to  that  order,  I  said* 
gentlemen,  there  is  my  order,  and  that  I  will  go  through  with.** 

To  liave  all  knowledge  of  law  discharged  from  the  understanding,  and  to  be  re- 
solved to  slay  every  man  who  does  not  yield,  no  matter  how  just  and  legal  his  resi»> 
tance  may  be,  appears  rather  soldierly  than  magisterial,  as  furnishing  matter  of  qua- 
lification. It  does  not  seem  that  ignorance  of  the  laws  should  be  accepted  as  among 
the  recommendations  of  one  who  is  to  administer  them.  The  blind  beggar*s  boast 
was  not  irrational,  that  when  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  had  not  the  trouble  of  wink- 
ing ;  but,  except  the  cobbler  in  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  certain  votaries  of  the  con- 
fessional, we  know  of  no  man  who  has  blindiolded  himself  in  order  to  find  his  way. 
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town  surrendered  to  his  discretion. 
When  we  have  added  that,  in  addition 
to  the  magistrates  of  Dungannon  and 
its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  stipen- 
diary, the  bead  of  the  Ulster  police,  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman,  (al- 
though a  liberal*  and  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave*8  selection.)  resident  in  that  town, 
ve  think  our  case  may  be  considered 
as  closed,  and  our  conclusion  estab- 
lished, that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
sending  an  additional  paid  magistrate 
to  Dungannon  on  the  12th  of  July, 
and  that»  if  such  a  necessity  had 
existed,  of  all  the  stipendiaries  m  Ire- 
land, the  last  who  should  have  been 
chosen  and  sent,  was  Mr.  David  Duff. 
But  this  conclusion  reaches  only  to 
the  foci,  that  the  Irish  government  was 
in  the  wrong  ;  could  it  have  benefitted 
by  the  wrong — its  own  wrong?  Yes; 
it  could  have  derived  a  base  benefit 
lirom  the  sanguinary  harangues  of  its 
organ,  the  Posi^  if  they  had  taken 
effect;  and  from  the  appearance  of  Duff, 
armed  with  authority,  in  the  streets  of 
Dungannon,  if  the  Frotestants  of  that 
town  and  neighbourhood  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  exasperated  by  his 
presence.  If  the  invectives  of  the 
Posi  had  had  a  malignant  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  youths  who  lost  their  lives  at  the 
bonfires  in  June,  and  they  had  made 
perjury  minister  to  a  wild  passion  for 
revenue,  and  Protestants  were  exhi- 
liiied  as  the  murderers  of  children, 
Would  not  that  fraud  tell  on  elections 
in  England  ?  Or,  if  a  more  compen- 
dious procedure  of  veng«'ance  were 
adupted,  and  Protectants,  forced  to  fight 
or  ;o  be  slain,  had  defended  themselves, 
to  their  assailants  sore  hurt,  and  if 
caterers  ft»r  the  Evening  Post  supplied 
the  false  version  of  the  disaster,  would 
not  that  fraud  t»'ll  on  elections  in  Eng- 
land ?  Above  all,  if  the  Protestants  of 
Dungannon  could  have  been  influenced 
to  shew  their  disapprobation  of  Mr. 
Duff,  by  violating  the  law,  even  in  the 
minutest  tittle,  and  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity of  which,  when  he  had  in- 
curred their  thorough  disesteem,  in  a 
former  year,  he  had  not  power  to  take 
advantage,how  would  the  plausible,  and 


perhaps  just  reprehension  of  the  rash 
and  refractory  victims  tell  on  elections 
in  England  ?  In  time  the  truth  would 
be  known,  but  not  until  the  mischief 
had  been  suffered.  We  can  remember 
well  the  injury  done  to  the  Conserva- 
tive cause  by  calamities  less  grievous 
than  those  which  might  have  rendered 
the  past  month  fatally  memorable  ; 
and  we  feel  that,  in  congratulating  one 
another  on  our  escape  fVom  the  snares 
of  death  which  had  been  spread  for  us, 
we  have  a  two-fold  cause  of  thanks- 
ffiving — because  the  peace  of  the  land 
has  not  been  broken — and  because 
calumny  has  been  disappointed  by 
Protestant  principle  and  moderation. 

One  word,  and  we  have  done.  We 
have  always  disapproved  of  the  timidity 
or  the  forbearance  of  our  Conserva* 
tives  in  Parliament,  as  exhibited  with 
respect  to  those  outrages  through  which, 
in  systematic  attempts  to  rei^ist  the  law, 
lives  have  been  lost.  The  power 
given  into  their  hands  to  overcome 
their  enemies,  becomes,  because  they 
shrink  back  from  it,  a  battery  which  bold 
adversaries  point  against  themselves. 
Because  the  real  homicides  at  Rath- 
cormick  were  not  prosecuted,  and  the 
real  contrivers  of  the  harm  faithfully 
exposed,  those  whose  base  artifices 
made  parents  childless,  ami  children 
orphans,  on  that  black  day,  rung 
through  the  land,  in  all  varied  tones  of 
tenderness  and  threatening,  the  cries  of 
the  widow  over  her  pale  son,  and  her 
imprecations  against  the  laws  which 
made  her  desolate.  We  have  blamed 
the  Conservatives  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  proper  and  the  sure  mode  of 
putting  the  lying  lips  to  silence  and 
shame ;  and  we  feel  tnat  they  will  merit 
further  censure,  if  they  do  not,  when 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  in  the 
ensuina:  session  of  Parliament,^  expose 
fait li fully  the  aitifices  from  which  Irish 
Protestants  have  recently  been  deli- 
vered, and  compel  her  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  separate  their  cause,  if  they 
can,  from  tfie  cause  of  those  who  have 
been  in  Ireland  **  dishonestly  active  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  intole- 
rance and  national  discord,** 


*  Why  should  they  not  be  instrurted  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  proposes  ai^tually 
to  make  the  melancholy  deaths  at  Castleblaney,  the  main  subject  of  an  address  to 
tkt  Queen  ?  Conservatives  should  feel  shame  and  degradation  when  they  bear  this 
and  remember  the  martyrs  and  ths  mur4ers  of  the  last  five  years,  and  their  ewa 
Mpincness. 
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Gordon's  poems.* 


Thb  literary  world  haa  been  for  some 
yeara  lamenting  the  scarcity  of  poetry. 
Some  of  our  critical  brethren  hare 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  this 
delightful  art  will  soon  be  left  without 
a  worshipper:  that  men  hare  grown 
too  wide  any  longer  to  waste  their 
energies  on  a  pursuit  so  unsubstantial 
in  itself,  and  so  ill  repaying  the  trouble 
required.  We  confess  that  we  our- 
selves were  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  We  even  thought  we 
conld  discover  in  what  manner  the 
faculties  and  powers,  exerted  by  a 
former  generation  in  this  department, 
were  employed  by  the  present.  We 
believed  we  could  trace  the  imaginative 
temperament  still  **  giving  to  airy  no- 
thing a  local  habitation  and  a  name,** 
still  colouring  all  things  with  hues  not 
iheir  own,  and  discovering  even  in  the 
commonest  and  meanest  object  some- 
thing to  admire  and  be  charmed  with. 
How  else,  indeed,  can  we  account  for 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  fancy  griev- 
ances which  have  never  existed,  set 
aside  the  realities  of  experience  for 
the  chimerical  projects  of  theorists, 
and  impute  purity  to  the  disciples  of 
Peter  Dens — love  of  freedom  to  the 
ihreatencr  of  cross-bones  and  coffins  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  same  love  of  fic- 
tion continues,  but  it  is  exerted  in  a 
different  direction :  the  view  is  still 
through  a  medium  that  deceives,  but 
the  objects  of  it  are  altered.  He,  who 
of  old  would  have  been  engaged  in  the 
task  of  writing  *'sonnetsonhis  mistress's 
eye-brow,"  **  sighing  like  furnace**  at 
her  cruelty,  and  making  vows  of  eter- 
nal attachment,  (the  eternity,  however, 
generally  being  of  three  weeks*  dura- 
tion,) now  discourses  with  equal  sin- 
cerity of  devotedness  to  his  country 
and  unconquerable  zeal  for  his  interests 
(unconquerable  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
her  interests  and  his  are  identical). 
He,  who  of  old,  would  have  been  from 
soured  temper  or  mortified  vanity  a 
scribbler  of^  lampoons,  now  struts  his 
little  hour  as  a  march-of-intellect  man, 
one  of  the  small  vulgar  and  vulgar 
small,  unable  to  see  merit  or  excellence 
in  anything — but  himself:  sneers  at 
the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  sickens 
you  with  the  crambe  repetUa  of  Tom 
raine  and  Co.,  libels  every  honest  man 
he  has  any  dealings  with,  and  then. 


should  he  meet  with  one  who  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  so  with  impunityt 
makes  an  apology  as  abject,  as  his  ca- 
lumny was  false.  We  need  not  r^ 
mind  our  readers  of  that  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  Paliuodia  (or  full 
and  complete  recantation  of  what,  in 
polite  language,  is  termed  a  mistake) 
exhibited  lately  by  the  ex-member  for 
the  Queen's  County, — the  now  im* 
mortal  and  illustrious  Pat  Lalor.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessary  for  us  to  offer  any 
specimens — while  the  Com-Exchange 
parliament  is  sitting — of  maudlin  sen- 
timent and  verbiage  without  meaning, 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  disciple  of 
the  Delia  Crascan  school. 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  we  of  course  had  no  hope  that 
poetry  could  rival  politics,  or  win  back 
to  their  allegiance  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects from  the  scenes  of  brawling  and 
faction — ^from  aggregate  meetings  or 
anti-tithe  assemblies.  When  lo!  to 
disappoint  our  fears  and  our  predic- 
tions— not  one  poet,  but  a  school  of 
poets — a  school  original  in  its  view,  its 
method,  its  versification,  and  (thoivh 
not  in  its  subjects)  in  the  motives  tor 
choosing  them. 

"  Flrtt  Bloxbam  like  the  star  of  eren 
Comes  leading  on  the  hoat  of  heaTen." 

And  while  we  are  yet  entranced  in 
wonder  at  the  appearance  of  this  re- 
splendent luminary  above  the  horizon, 
behold  another  and  another  yet — un- 
doubted forerunners  of  a  new  constella- 
tion. He  was,  as  he  announced  himself, 
the  first  to  tread  **  that  sapphire  path  to 
fowl  unknown,"  and  after  his  great  suc- 
cess in  the  adventurous  journey,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  others  essay  it — the 
new  Columbus 

*■  to  explore 
Seas  yet  untrodden  and  an  unknown  ibore.'* 

And  he  has  been  followed  by  rival  ad- 
venturers in  search  of  its  treasures. 
In  plain  words,  then,  our  poetic  readers 
cannot  but  feel  peculiarly  delighted  to 
find  the  malevolent  anticipations  of 
snarling  critics  disappointea,  and  that 
there  are  still  those  who — as  one  of 
them  has  of  his  own  poems  with  a 
happy  union  of  alliteration  and  mo- 
desty-^** sing  a  song  in  solitude  to  a 
season.** 

By  what  titie  the  professors  in  the 
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new  school  dignify  it>  we  are  not  aware, 
and  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  naming  it,  the  Bloxham  School, 
from  an  author,  whose  writings  have 
attained  a  celebrity  not  greater  than 
tLeir  merits,  and  who  has  given,  in  bis 
pre&ce  to  that  inimitable  production  the 
new  Paradise  Regained,  some  interest- 
ing information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
new  school.  In  justice,  however,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  we  must 
dedare,  that  to  him  is  due  the 
merit  of  being  the  founder  of  this 
schooU-4o  Bloxham  that  of  bringing 
it  to  perfection.  In  Satan  and  the 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  may  be 
found  passages  that  possess  a  felicity 
of  connisedness,  absurdity,  and  unin- 
teliigibility,  unless  b^  Bloxham,  never 
•since  equalled — their  author  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  show  the 
true  method  of  treating  the  most  se- 
rious subjects  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner,  and  making  the  grandest 
mean.  He  walks  the  courts  of  heaven 
or  the  burning  marl  of  hell  with  all  the 
air  of  a  petit  maitre  or  French  dancing- 
master,  with  ncck-doth — a  la  Byron, 
silk  stockings  and  pumps :  looks  through 
an  opera  glass  at  the  most  awful 
mysteries,  and  while  treating  the 
most  momentous  subjects,  never  forgets 
himself  and  his  vanity.  We  have  yet 
chosen  to  name  the  new  school  from 
another,  because  the  later  writers  in  it 
seem  to  have  modelled  themselves  upon 
his  style;  and  also  lest  our  readers 
might,  as  we  have  known  sometimes  to 
happen,  mistake  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery for  a  very  different  person, 
Mr.  James  Montgomery,  the  distin- 
gui9hed  author  of  the  Pelican  Island, 
the  World  before  the  Flood,  and  many 
hymns  which  will  live  as  long  as  piety 
and  genius  are  revered  amongst  men. 

It  is  our  intention  at  present  to  bring 
before  our  reader^s  notice,  the  works  of 
one,  who  is  worthy  to  be  classed  as  a 
disciple  in  this  school  not  inferior  to 
the  founders ;  and  we  would  first  adp 
monisfa  him  of  the  process  of  mental 
discipline  and  purgation,  necessary  to 
be  undergone  by  all  who  woidd  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  mysteries  in  the 
poetic  world  about  to  be  revealed.  It 
IS  then  indispensably  necessary  that  all 
prqudioea  and  preconceived  notions 
should  be  laid  asule,  whether  resulting 
from  an  old  fashioned  education  or  a 
contracted  mind— the  idola  fori  and 
tribuM — such  as  that  Milton,  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  Pope  were  poets,  that  there 
is  any  excellence  in  harmony  of  versi- 
fication, perspicuity  of  language,  or  just- 


ness of  thought.  As  to  the  latter  fan- 
cies, say  these  writers,  the  first  is  well 
enough  for  those  who  have  more  ear 
than  soul,  the  second  for  those  whQ 
have  dull  comprehensions ;  and  the 
third  for  unimaginative  prosemen.  Any 
man,  who  has  patience  enough  to  reckon 
on  his  fingers  the  number  of  syllables, 
may  be  harmonious,  who  will  cond<y> 
scend  to  please  the  majority  of  men— 
perspicuous,  who  is  content  to  plod 
along  the  highroad  of  common  sense — 
wise.  But  they  assert  that  the  true 
poetic  genius  never  could  stoop  to 
such  compliances,  or  endure  the  re- 
straints of  such  a  system.  It  delights 
in  the  strange,  and  wild,  and  visionary 
— aims  above  the  contemptible  vulgar 
•^brings  into  juxtaposition  the  most 
opposed  elements,  and  by  its  own 
transmuting  power  moulds  them  into 
a  beautiful  or  wondrous  combination. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  angels,  and 
Tabor,  and  gas,  but  only  a  Bloxham 
could  think  of  making  the  angels  lamp- 
lighters, and  illumining  Tabor  with 
gas.  Many  a  man  has  been  in  love, 
but  only  a  Gordon  could  put  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  or  express  it  thus, 

Tho'  now  her  lip^  ft  iwwt  neerl  diftant  traci^ 
That  would  all  thougfaUeu  rapture  laugh  to  nought. 

Twat  but  the  apoeallfpae 

Qfftelkift  mott  r^fiiOetL 

Timid  men  would  have  shrunk  ap- 
palled from  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
place  where  **  the  damned  do  dwell." 
They  would,  we  say,  have  shrunk  even 
from  the  contemplation  of  it.  Not^o 
the  poet  of  the  new  school.  Not  so 
Gordon  ;  where  other  men  faint,  he 
waxes  strong ;  where  others  are  a£> 
frighted,  he  is  not  onl^  unmoved,  bat 
exulting ;  and  accordingly  we  have 
from  the  pen  of  this  astonishing  writer, 
A  vision  of  Hell,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen — ^unique,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  of  its  kind. 

A  VISION   OF  HELL. 
I  bad  a  dream  of  HeU  j  and  there  nielhougfat 
I  taw  unbodied  Mtilf,  that  stiU  eapect 
Atbatop-bodUt,  which  reaiit  Uie  waate^ 
Not  torture  of  eternal  flamet,  await 
Iheir  flery  renirrection,— mw  them  gai|s 
Howliog  with  iCattling  bhnphemies,  mean  Hme, 
Tm  their  gasps  drownld  their  baffled  ligh^  and  iNdn 
Of  body  and  of  mind  aU  utteraape  chok'd: 
Lean  Avarice  relax'd  his  griping  flat, 
And  Superstition  was  no  more ;— for  men 
Vfete  devils,  and,  like  devils,  believ*d  and  trembled . 
And  truth  no  more  had  power  to  sanctify. 
J%ere  mu  no  time,  noplace,  or  ptaeeleu  Ume^ 
Or  place  without  att  timer^  dreary  blank, 
Where  neither  past  nor  Aiture  wooed  the  gaac       . 
Ofmem*ryorofhope,butpreieDtm        OOglC 
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Abioib'd  all  pmloni  in  htr  dreary  diroud. 

The  world  thai  wot,  mu  not  i  and,  Ood,  no  more, 

Spar'd,  for  the  sake  of  the  incarnate  Word, 

Hit  tortures  and  hii  anguUh,  those  who  nnn*d. 

But  in  an  ocean  torrent,  gush'd  abroad 

His  desolating  rage,  and  justice  stern 

LaunchM  her  wild  thunders  in  their  mad  career : 

With  lip  voracious,  but  forbidding,  wild. 

They  drained  the  cup  of  wrath,  ev*n  till  the  dregs, 

77ke  auer  dregi  they  wrung,  amd  washed  their 

tkrwd$. 
Their  arid  throaUy  with  that  which  could  not  slake. 

And  O,  eternity,  illimitable 
Years,  and  the  immortality  of  death, 
IVben  the  past  brings  regret,  the  present  pain, 
T%e/uture  like  the  prnentt  stilt  to  comet 
Still  eomingy  and  for  evermore  to  comet 
Hopeless  and  cheerless,  tague  and  undejin*d. 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  this  extract,  or  more  calculated  to 
give  our  readers  a  clear  perception  of 
the  immense  improvement  introduced 
into  poetic  literature  by  this  author. 
Instead  of  that  plain  style  which  any 
one  can  understand,  that  distinctness 
which  brings  the  idea  definitely  before 
you,  rec«)mmended  heretofore,  we 
nave  a  sublime  mistiness  and  mystery 
of  expression,  a  g^rand  dimness  of  out- 
line, a  mixture  of  strange  notions,  and 
stranger  language,  which  only  those 
who  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  Blox- 
.ham  spirit  can  duly  appreciate.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  appalling 
than  the  abrupt  burst  with  which  the 

?oem  coniinences.  I  had  a  dream  of 
lell — the  accent  falls  full  on  the  last 
terrific  monosyllable,  and  the  soul, 
startled  and  alarmed,  is  prepared  for 
the  announcement — 

And  there  methought 
I  saw  unbodied  louls,  that  itUl  expect 


Before  it  has  recovered  from  this, 
gasps,  sighs,  startling  blasphemies,  men 
changed  into  deviU,  all  the  phantasma- 
goria of  a  hideous  dream,  are  poured  in 
on  it,  and  only  cease  for  one  moment 
to  amaze  the  reader  with  that  subtle 
conception, 

There  was  no  time,  no  place,  or  pkodcas  time, 
Or  place  without  all  time, 

which,  with  one  exception,  also  to  be 
found  in  this  singular  poem,  viz. — 

The  Aiture,  like  the  present,  still  to  come. 
Still  coming,  and  for  erermore  to  come, 

18  for  exquisite  unintelligibility  with- 
out parallel  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literature.  Scarcely  inferior, 
though  in  a  different  style,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Love,  by  the  same  author. 

'•Yearefidr, 
And  bir  te  win  our  love,  and  flrin  wouki  make 


Tbat  fUmeM  etffl  more  like  thettnta  of  air 

By  arts  to  win  our  hearts ;  and,  tho*  thingn  shak* 

Our  pridf>,  and  startle  the  still-coUing  snake 

Of  stubborn  feelings,  ye  have  such  a  grace. 

So  studiously  embelliah*d  for  our  sake. 

That  gazing  in  the  mirror  of  your  face. 

We  love  ourselves  anew,  and  youthful  hopes  retrMe 

And,  tho*  all  flattery  is  a  dangerous  charm. 

And  of  all  flatteries,  that  is  most  untrue. 

Resulting  Arom  the  fondness  of  alarm. 

We  see  we  waken  in  your  cheek's  flush*d  hoe. 

Yet,  if  oue  vanity  we  e'er  may  view, 

A  venial  crime,  and  sure  to  be  forgtv'n, 

T!s  this  by  Earth,  at  least,  if  not  by  Heaven." 

Nor  has  he  who  has  sung  so  well  of 
the  philosophy  of  love,  left  the  practice 
unexperienced  and  uncelebrated.  Many 
are  the  heart-breaking  and  unutterably 
tear-causing  passages  descriptive  of  this 
passion,  and  its  sweet  melancholy  mad- 
ness. Many  the  moving;  and  irresi^ttible 
addressee  to  the  beloved  maiden.  Take 
the  two  followiu;^  as  specimens  : — 

O  thou,  whate'er  thy  name,  who  art 

My  dwelling  place*  of  delights; 

My  life,  my  soul,  my  better  part  j 

My  light  qfli^hU, 

O  come  to  roe,  O  come  to  me  : 

Ah,  would  that  oouM  I  say,  for  aye ; 
Nor  more  our  hospitality 

Doubt,  but  say  yea.** 

**  O  thou,  the  chaste  and  free,  hard  thingn 
To  mingle  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
Come  to  this  shed,  bone  qf  my  bone  ; 
Too  long  our  heart  to  Meshech  clings ; 
Too  long  we've  wasted  all  our  hours 
In  tabernacles  not  our  own.'* 

He  has,  however,  left  the  history  of 
his  amorous  days  in  great  obscurity, 
and  while  we  acknowled^^e  how  much 
the  art,  shown  in  abruptly  pausing  at 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  tale, 
conduces  to  increase  anxiety,  we  must 
deplore,  with  all  the  anguish  of  unsa- 
tisfied curiosity,  the  sparing  information 
conveyed  in  such  stanzas  as  the  fol* 
lowing: — 

**  The  blush  that  innocence  derives  ftom  Uame, 
Suppoi*d  in  vrtle«,  that  scarce  could  such  ^ipear. 

Was  th'  answering  look,  that  shrunk. 

From  mine,  tho*  not  with  pain. 

Betides,  familiar  tones,— the  mutual  name,— 
With  ease  repeated,  without  fault  or  fesx-. 

These  prompted  by  dcfrees, 

A  corresponding  ligfa. 

But,  soon,  the  serpent  wove  his  Goidiaa  twinch 
And  made  the  innocent  fteshncas  of  the  toisnm, 

A  fragrance,  that  cannot 

Th*  embittered  breast  suffice." 

Nor  is  this  more  explicit— 

•*  To  lovely  8  each  fond  remembranoe  clings. 

Whose  kind  applauses  lent  thee  stronger  win  g« ; 
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fiwfa  cbMic  feding  miDglet  with  that  name^ 

V^hich  prudence  fixes,  and  which  dunces  blame; 

For,  while  to  dunces  her  elation  gay 

A  redileis,  airy  si^rit  might  betray. 

Still,  in  her  cheek's  soft  flu*h,  'twas  mine  to  see 

All,  all  a  woman's  sensibility. 

But,  vain  for  me  the  sighs  of  beauty  riBe; 
With  her's  compared,  O,  what  are  — —  •— .  eyes  \ 
Whose  too  exub'rant  bosom  is  supplied 
With  needful  hoards  of  more  exub'rant  pride. 
Her  food  good- humour  kills  me,  as  I  dwell 
Upon  her  settled  dulness ;— rare.her.weli^ 
Farewell  to  her,  farewell  to  every  snare. 
Each  vulgar  jade,  and  literary  fair : 
FuU  long  I've  strove,  but  not  in  myrtle  bowera, 
Tu  root  up  weeds,  without  effacing  flowers." 

Mr.  Gordon  rejects  the  miserable 
method  of  writing  epiirrams  with  point 
and  humour,  followed  by  such  dull 
poets  as  Mdrtial  and  Prior,  and  con- 
siders they  should  be  simple  enuncia- 
tions of  a  sentiment  or  thought.  Pro- 
bably nothin«3r  can  be  imagined  more 
admirable  than  the  followingr  of  this 
kind.  The  vain  folly  of  seeking  for 
wit  or  humour  is  so  completely  avoided, 
and  a  certain  quiet  simplicity,  far  more 
irresistibly  f>ro(incing  laughter,  (but  at 
what  we  will  not  say.)  is  so  well  pre- 
served. 

**  Tkefoor§fat  eyes,  a$et  shun.  And  shut  out  the 

dread  gleam 
niat,  from  truth's  danling  sun,  Doth  too  severely 


"lb  strange,  that  Judah's  scourge,  Nebuchad. 


(Whom  th'  Hudibrastlc  Homer  rhymes  to  Cesar) 
And  Israel's  should  end  like,  in  Shalmanezer; 
HU  Belus,  reaUy,  ended  in  Belshazaar.** 

*■  Twixt  Temperance  Qubs,  Steam  Engines,  Omni. 


Cheq>  trash— Reform— (his  cent,  all  time  non. 
ptuases. 

I^  Judah  Judas  Maocabeaus,  not 

Vainly  restored :  if  him  Iscariot 

Owns  ancestor,  on's  scutcheon  'tis  a  blot.** 

■*  Let  not  the  empty  retro-Junct  of  great 
Cyprus,  or  Alexander  ev'n,  elate  j 
fkrod  was  cali'd  so,  who,  whUe  be  rebuilt 
Sebaate  and  the  temple,  heap'd  up  guilt; 
Antiochus,  too,  hight  Eptpbanes, 
Was  pun'd  t*  Epimanes,  or  what  you  please. 

BaUy— Ath— Cliath*s,  th*  old  name  of  Eblana, 
Or  town  of  hurdles,  strown  o'er  Liflianna : 
BoBotians,  say,  why,  among  twenty  more, 
WeVe  BaUyragget,  too,  and  Bally  tore  r* 

**  I've  one  more  Eprigram :  but,  Jereboam, 
False  rhyme,  false  subject  he,  to  Rehoboam." 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  say 
that  the  new  school  is  distinguished 
from  any  preceding,  not  only  by  the 
method  of  treatiDg,but  also  of  choosing 


its  subjects.  Its  great  founder  tells  us, 
that  he  selected  the  Paradise  Regained, 
because  "its  grandeur  and  dignity 
filled  tlie  cravings  of  hia  soul,"  and 
also  because  "having  been  already 
treated  by  Milton,  it  met  his  views  of 
emulation  as  a  port.** 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  muse  of  Gor- 
don— malre  iilia  pulcnor — selected, 
1st,  Such  subjects  as  were  suited  to  its 
•  gigantic  powers— Hell,  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Love,  Calvary,  Choruses  of 
Angels  and  Demons,  Grammatical 
Acrostics,  and  Desultory  Thoughts  on 
every  subject ;  2dly,  Such  as  met  his 
views  of  emulation  as  a  poet — Para- 
phrase on  Job,  (which  might  weary 
even  its  hero's  patience,^  Versions  of 
the  Psalms,  Laments  in'tne  manner  of 
Ossian,  Canticles  in  the  manner  of 
David.  This  judicious  method  of 
selection  has  thus  caused  a  very  charm- 
ing variety  in  the  volume,  and  enabled 
the  author  to  relieve  the  mind  ha- 
rassed by  deep  thought,  with  carols, 
lays,  and  every  other  form  of  verse, 
**  historical-pastoral,  pastoral  •  comical, 
trairical-pastoral,  comical-tragical.'  You 
pass  at  once  "from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe  ;*  from 

The  smoke.«rimed  devils  wandering  to  and  fro, 

to  Lilia's  curls,  Rosa  Matilda's  bonnet, 
or  the  Printer's  Devil.  The  gloom  of 
Bereavement  is  relieved  by  the  Rap- 
tures of  Love,  the  sorrows  of  Retro- 
spect cheered  by  the  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  sparkle  of  an  Epigram 
agreeably  diversifies  the  tediousness 
of  Desultory  Thoughts  on  Poetry,  Soli- 
tude, and  Human  Life.  No  parts  of 
Milton's  works  are  more  generally 
pleasing,  than  those  which  speak  of 
himself  and  his  habits  of  life,  and  we 
are  sure  of  our  reader's  gratitude  for 
presenting  them  with  Gordon's  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  whence  his  youthnjl 
genius  drew  inspiration. 

"  Know'st  thou  the  Bnisna,  small,  but  ancient  rill. 
That  rolls  its  fatt*ning  verdure  through  the  meads. 
Whose  grassy  margins  drink  fl-esb   health  and 

growth 
From  that  nutritious  rivulet  that  looks 
Fresh  as  young  Eve,  when  one  day  wUness'd  both 
Her  nuptials  and  her  birth,  and  Earth  was  young. 
And  Man  was  young,  and  Nature  all  was  youth  f 

And  know'st  thou  Clara  t  To  indite  which  name 
Makes  my  heart  swell  with  retrospections  sweet; 
Clara— the  scatter'd  hamlet-«prinkled  white 
O'er  bowers,  by  friendship  hallow'd  and  by  love: 
Speak  not  of  Tempe,  nor  the  magic  isle. 
Where  slept  the  sapient  lover  in  the  hip 
Of  the  immortal  Syren ;— tell  not  of 
The  Goshen  of  old  E;gypt  where  the  seed. 
The  holy  seed,  lived  pastoral,  tiU  a  King 
Arose,  who  knew  not  Joseph  nor  his  line : 
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Clan!— o  Clan  1— Erin's  loreUesticene,  ture    to  say,  peculiarly  suited  to  bis 

How  Ul  exchanged  for  thee  were  aught  that  Bank  genius,  and  that  seem,  as  it  were,  to 

Image  In  faWe  in  their  idlesie  tweet.  gj^^g  j,gg„  reserved  for  him. 

Here  dwelt  the  Bard  of  inMration  Aill, 

Here  be  would  roam ;— here  the  wild  scene  enjoy,  „  Cam9,  Muse,  I  sing  no  fabled,  pdns,  nor  dai» 

When  tkecUmdi  wept  MtorreniSt  and  tke  gri^  Aspire  to  themes  sublime  j— outgoings  brief 

QftMedittraetedatmospkereintean  Best  suit  th*  unpractised  wing, tiU  more  matured 

Of  sorrow  gushed:*  Some  Aiture  day  may  sublimate  my  strains ; 

We  regret  our  limits  oblige  ub  now  J?"  "^°"'**^"^^l'.r"^Jr 

Pm        X  .    i°«*  «u^  Darius,  Codomannus  height,  downfdl 

to     conclude,    bjr     congratulating     the  Th'Emathlan  great  before;  or  the  ten  tribes, 

public   on   this  singularly  original   and  How  them  and  their  Hoshea's  place  usurp'd 

ingenious  volume.     We  are  sure  they  cuthoeans,  or  how  fell  the  other  twain 

will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  there  is  with  Mattaniah.  ZeddUah  hight 

probably  a  still  richer  treat  preparing  for  By  Nebuchadneuar  and  JehocaUn, 

them,  at    least  if  we   may   venture  to  TIU  Titus  made  short  work  o»th' chosen  race: 

judge  from    the    list   of   subjects   Mr.  QuadraU,  too,  may  prompt  some  andent  lay, 

Gordon  announces  are  hereafter  to  be  OrHerod,tnmpiingon  Antigoous." 
treated  by  him — subjects,  we  will  ven- 


**THB  RBMBMBRANCB  OF  YOUTH  IS  A  SIGH.** 
(Sayingqf  AU^thesonqf  Mahomet,  J 

'Twas  when  the  sultry  summer  sun  sunk  down  the  blue  hill  side. 
And  lengthened  shadows  had  begun  to  mark  the  eventide. 
And  village  bells  in  sweet-toned  chime  poured  on  the  still  calm  air, 
The  voice  of  holy  peace  to  man  to  rest  from  toil  and  care, 

An  aged  man  sate  in  the  cool  and  balmy  breeze  that  played 
Around  the  thin  white  locks  that  down  his  time*wom  forehead  stray'd. 
The  chilling  years  had  quenched  the  fire  within  his  glazing  eye, 
And  bowed  his  form,  once  straight  and  proud  in  manhood's  energy. 

Fast  by  his  feet  in  glimmering  sheen  a  streamlet  leaped  along 

Flinging  into  the  ghostly  light  a  gush  of  wordless  song, 

While  by  a  cankering  dial  shaft  a  fair  child  stood  alone, 

And  laughed  to  see  the  stream  run  past,  the  shades  flit  o*er  the  stone. 

The  old  man  smiled  to  see  the  child  thus  sporting  recklessly, 

As  'twere  with  precious  time,  that  led  life  to  eternity, 

And  then  he  sighed  as  memory's  tide  poured  o'er  his  lone  heart  fast, 

The  thoughts  of  years,  as  streams  long  pent  burst  from  their  bonds  it  last. 

He  sighed,  as  passed  in  dim  review  before  his  spirit's  eye. 
The  shadows  of  departed  things,  the  light  of  joys  gone  by. 
The  loved,  the  true,  the  fair,  the  brave,  before  the  mourner  stood 
Once  more  as  in  life's  happier  day,  to  mock  his  solitude. 

The  child  hath  crept  to  where  he  sate  thus  musing  long  and  mute, 
And  struck  in  childish  restlessness  against  his  grandsirc's  foot-^ 
They're  gone  I — they're  gone  I — the  vision's  fled  as  ghosts  at  dawn  of  mom, 
And  in  the  tolernn,  pale  twilight,  the  old  man  rose  forlorn. 

**  Sooth  hast  thou  said,  thou  ancient  sage,"  in  bitterness  he  cried. 
For  now  no  more  his  spirits  woe  would  utterance  be  denied-^ 
**  Sooth  hast  thou  said,  when  age  looks  back  upon  the  days  gone  by. 
Time  drifted  o'er  his  head  he  finds  their  memory  a  sigh." 

**  A  sigh  to  think  upon  the  hours  of  sinless  infancy, 
When  earth  seemed  strewed  with  bright-eyed  flow'rs  and  life  a  revelry. 
When  sorrow  left  no  sting  behind  and  laughter  chased  our  teart. 
And  we  but  smiled  as  Time  coiled  round  our  hearts  his  chain  of  year*. 
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**  A  sigh  o*er  that  sweet  spring  of  life  when  first  the  young  heart  knows 

A  gush  of  strange  and  tender  thought  that  o*er  the  bosom  flows,  * 

The  throb  of  love  intensely  felt  within  its  bursting  core. 

When  beauty's  eye  first  lights  the  flood  that  darkling  ran  before. 

"  A  sigh  o*er  manhood's  glorious  dawn  when  heart  and  hope  were  strong. 
And  visions  bright  of  high  emprise  the  proud  soul  lured  along  ; 
When,  like  a  well  of  quickening  spell,  lite  flowed  in  plenteous  stream. 
And  round  its  brink  we  pressed  to  drink.  Love,  Friendship,  Glory,  Fame. 

**  A  sigh  o'er  manhood's  soberer  prime,  when,  dream  and  passion  gone, 
The  high  heart's  blood  in  calmer  pace  more  measuredly  flowed  on. 
Day  after  day  all  patiently  ambition's  paths  to  roam 
And  shrink  at  peaceful  eventide  to  holier  joys  of  home. 

**  A  sigh  for  these,  for  each,  for  all — prime,  youth,  and  childhood  gay. 
Each  dear  life-drop  that  ruthless  time  draius  from  our  hearts  ^way  ; 
O'er  all  we've  loved  and  lost  that  now  like  ruins  round  us  lie 
And  make  lone  life  a  wilderness,  and  memory  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  God  I  the  aged  lingerer,  thy  bitterest  dregs,  aye,  drains 
Within  that  cup  that  ip»asseth  not  while  one  sharp  drop  remains. 
As  year  by  year  the  friends  most  dear  that  on  bis  bosoin  lay 
Like  ripples  on  the  ocean's  breast,  pass  one  by  one  away. 

**  What  skills  it  that  his  name  was  high  in  years  that  now  are  gone. 
That  sculptured  fame  and  dinted  mail  hang  o'er  his  cold  hearth-stone. 
The  niche  that  holds  some  Scion  loved,  the  portrait-clothed  walls 
But  mock  him  in  the  solitude  of  still  and  childless  halls. 

**  As  o'er  the  tomb,  beneath  whose  pile  the  once  proud  spirit  sleeps. 
The  cold  stern  marble  effigy  its  mocking  vigil  keeps, 
So  o'er  the  palsied  soul  that  tombs  youd^'s  crushed  and  perished  fires. 
The  chill  dull  form  of  age  weighs  down,  till  life  itself  expires. 

**  Oh,  not  to  him  I — not  unto  him  life  wears  the  brilliant  hues 
That  hope  and  feeling  fresh  and  strong  round  all  her  scenes  diffuse, 
The  sluggish  pulse  of  feeling  swells  more  dull  at  every  heave, 
And  hope  hatn  but  one  lure  m  store — the  quiet  of  the  grave, 

**  And  is  it  so — ^is  there  no  hope  beyond  this  sad  world's  gloom 
Save  that  the  sceptic's  frightful  creed  finds  in  an  endless  tomb  ? 
Is  there  no  life  wlien  death  is  past — ^no  joy  when  grief  is  o'er. 
No  memory  of  all  we  loved  to  cheer  the  neart  once  more  ? 

"  A  smile  passed  o'er  the  old  man's  lips,  he  raised  his  head  on  high 
To  where  the  lustrous  stars  of  heaven  hung  twinkling  silently, 
His  dim  eye  seemed  to  search  as  if  a  record  true  were  there 
Of  all  the  world  had  now  forgot  of  perished  joy  and  care. 

••  There  is  a  memory,"  he  cried,  •*  within  yon  pure  world  found. 

Sweet  as  the  fragrance  morning's  beams  draw  from  the  dew-damped  ground, 

The  memory  of  days  well  spent,  that  costs  the  heart  no  sigh. 

That  lights  the  close  of  weary  life  with  hope  and  bliss  on  high." 

The  child  hath  ta*en  his  grandsire's  hand,  now  wearied  with  his  play. 
And  sportively  essayed  to  draw  the  musing  man  away. 
Then  down  the  silvery  streamlet's  bank,  slow  in  the  gleaming  light. 
Mourning  old  age  ana  childhood  gay  passed  from  before  my  sight. 

Iota. 
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MEMORANDA    FROM   OUR   TABLETS    OF   THE   MONTH. 

Under  this  head  we  intend  in  future  to  present  our  readers  with  a  record  of  all 
nuch  parsing  events  as  we  may  deem  it  of  importance  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  design  Ims  been  sujgi^sted  to  us  by  observing  the  number  of  passing  oc- 
currences which  arc  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  the  history  or  the  desi;?ns 
of  parties  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  yet  no  authtentic  record  of  easy  reference  is 
pre-served.  We  have  resolved  in  future  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal to  noting  down,  in  a  condensed  form,  those  occurrences  which  each  month 
presents,  worthy  of  observation.  Perhapa  we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselTes 
for  not  having  earlier  commenced  a  duty  which  we  feel  to  be  an  important  one. 
We  commence,  however,  auspiciously,  wiih  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Victorid,  the 
examiner  of  Irish  politics  will  find  in  our  pages  a  full  and  convenient  survey  of 
the  events  which  throw  liL'ht  upon  his  study. 

The  title  we  have  selected  niriy  perhaps  convpy  to  o'lr  readers  an  accurate 
notion  of  our  design  ;  we  purpose  to  present  at  the  close  of  each  month 
just  such  a  sum.nary  of  its  events  as  might  be  formed  from  the  memoranda  of  a 
close  and  attentive  observer  of  public  events  in  Ireland — of  one  anxious  to  pre- 
serve a  record  of  all  events  affecting  the  political  character  of  his  country — 
the  various  shapes  and  forms  under  which  the  anti-Protestant  movement  is  dis- 
guised— the  conduct  of  the  executive  and  of  its  inferior  officers — the  deport- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — the  ditferent  appearances  of  insurrection 
and  outrage — all,  in  a  word,  that  constitutes  the  internal  history  of  Ireland, 
shall  be  faithfully  noted  down. 

We  have  not  space  at  our  disposal  to  occupy  our  pages  with  any  introductory 
observations.  Our  plan  will  perhaps  be  best  understOi>d  as  we  proceed  with  its 
execution.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  the  necessities  of  publication  demand 
that  memoranda  of  each  number  must  close  with  the  23d  of  the  mouth.  Our 
next  tablets  will  of  course  commence  where  the  preceding  ones  break  off. 

We  ou^ht  perhaps  to  add  our  expres?tion  of  regret  that  our  details  for  this 
month  are  not  quite  so  full  and  comprehensive  as  we  could  desire.  The  diffi- 
culty of  condensing  t(»geth(T  a  mass  of  intelligence  scattered  through  various 
sources  of  information  ;  the  care  lequired  in  selecting  what  is  of  importance, 
and  the  trouble  of  acquiring  correct  information  with  regard  to  any  matter  on 
which  we  hazard  a  statement,  is  greater — rniirh  greater  than  our  readers  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  imagine.  We  feel  strongly,  however,  the  importance  of 
fiirnishing  a  depository  where  may  be  preserved  a  record  of  the  events  to  which 
the  politician  is  necessitated  to  refer,  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  make  our  memoranda  available  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  con- 
duct and  progress  of  parties  in  Ireland. 

We  commence  our  tablets  with  the  volved  upon  me  the  duty  of  administer* 

accession  of  our  most  gracious  Queen,  lag  the  goveroment  of  this  empire.  This 

It  is  a  good  and  a  fit  commencement  awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me 

to  the  records  of  her  reign  over  her  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of 

Irish  subjects,  to   preface  it  with  her  my  life*  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly 

gracious     declaration    to     her     privy  oppressed  by  the  burthen,    were   1   not 

council.      On    her    majesty's    solemn  sustained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Provi. 

promise    *'  to   maintain   the   reformed  ^^"^e*  ^'^^^h  has  called  me  to  this  work, 

religion,"  her  loyal  Irish  subjects  rely  ^J^!  give  me  strength  for  the  performance 

with  affectionate 'confidence  and  grati-  °[  »*'  *°^  ^»'?t  ^  ^^^\  ?°^.  »°  the  purity 

.J  °  of  my  intentions,  and  m  my  zeal  for  the 

J.ine  20._Her  majesty,  Queen  Vic  P"**"'  "''^l?™:  »^»' f"PP«rt.  ■"d  thaw 
toria.  ascended  ihe  tl.roi.e  of  her  an-    "*"""«»  which  usually  belong  to  a  mow 

cestow.     On  her  accession  she  made  "':  7Z!' m°v  fi™  XnTZf-iK 
. ,      i.  I,      .               .         J     1      .•       A  *  place  my  firm   reliance   upon   the 

the  following  gracious  declaration  to  ^.j^^^^  ^^  parliament,  and  upon  the  loy- 

the  lords  of  her  privy  council.  ^j^y  ^„j  ^^^^^i^^  ^^  „y  p^Jp,^^     ,  ^ 

"  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  teem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantaget  that  I 
the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  succeed  to  a  sovereign  whose  consUnt 
his  majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  de-     regard  for  the  rights  and^iberties  f(  his 
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■abjecU,  and  whose  desire  to  promote  the 
amelioratioD  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  hare  rendered  his  name 
the  object  of  general  attachment  and  ve- 
neratioo. 

^  Educated  in  England,  under  the  ten- 
der and  enlightened  care  of  a  most  affec- 
tionate mother,  I  have  learned  from  my 
infancy  to  respect  and  love  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  native  country. 

^  ft  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to 
maintain  the  reformed  religion,  as  by  law 
established,  securing  at  the  same  time  to 
all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty; 
and  1  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights, 
and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects.** 

Alas  that  we  are  forced  to  turn  frora 
this  gracious  declaration  of  our  young 
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and  confiding  sovereign,  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  abusing  her 
royal  name  and  prerogative  in  base 
subserviency  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  are  btnt  on  the  de^itruction  of 
that  reformed  religion  which  our  sove- 
reitrn  has  thus  soh^mniy  pledged  her- 
self to  flefend.  But  better  days,  we 
trust,  are  coming  ;  her  majesty's  gene- 
rous confidence  with  wl»ich  she  relies 
on  her  parliament  and  peoj)lc  will  not 
be  disappointed,  and  her  trusty  and 
loyal  subjects  will  rally  roimd  her 
throne  at  the  ensuin^'-  election,  and 
emancipate  h»r  from  the  thraldom  of 
men  wIjo  call  themselves  lier  servants, 
but  are  in  reality  her  masters.  We 
will  proceed  with  our  memoranda  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  month. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  CROWN  TO   BOTH   HOUSES   Of  PARLIAMENT. 


June  2.S — Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
Commons,  and  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
Lords  announced  the  intentions  of 
her  majesty's  governmeut.      All   the 


Irish  bills  postponed— th-  businew  of 
parliament  to  be  brought  to  a  termina-! 
tion  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  dissolution. 


POPISH  INTERFBRENCE   WITH  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


June  27. — The  customary  procla- 
mation of  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
council  directing  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  liturgy,  consequent  upon  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  two  popish  privy  cuuncillors. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  6rst  attempt  at 
such  an  intrusive  interference  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  It  now  appears 
that  the  popisn  privy  councillors  have 
a  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  most 
purely  spiritual  concerns  of  our  church, 
afid  they  have  asserted  the  exercise  of 
that  right  Dr.  Martin,  the  ever  vigi- 
htnt  champion  of  the  purity  of  our 
church,  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  this  singular,  but  we  conscientiously 
believe  ominous  attempt.  The  feelings 
with  which  the  popish  party  regarded 
this  occurrence  may  be  know  n  from  the 
comments  of  the  Freenutnt  Journal, 


"  'Tis,  no  doubt,  desperately  galling^ 
to  such  narrow-minded  people  as  Dr. 
Martin  to  see  Roman  Catholic  signatures 
attached  to  a  proclamation  ;  and  it  w,  no 
doubts  exquisitely  painful  to  the  other  sons 
of  the  Church  to  find  Roman  Catholics 
privileged  to  COMMAND  the  law-church 
clergy  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  E.^tablishment.  The  poor 
devils  have  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of 
temper  just  now.  The  queen,  though 
head  of  the  church,  is  not  the  head  of  a 
faction.  Clouds  and  darkness  lour  over 
the  prospects  of  the  parsons,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  little  murkiness 
should  envelope  the  intellect  of  the  par- 
sons themselves.** 

If  comment  were  needed  to  illus- 
trate the  design  and  spirit  of  the 
interference,  it  is  supplied  here. 


LORD  JOHN    RUSSELL  AND  LORD  DURHAM  CONSERVATIVES. 


June  29 — Lord  J<.hn  Russell  ad- 
dressed the  electors  of  the  borough  of 
Stroud.  The  following  are  the  con- 
clnding  sentences  of  his  address  : — 

•*  With  respect  to  other  questions  of 
great  importance,  my  opinions  and  con- 
duct dnring  the  past  must  serve  as  an  in- 
dication for  the  future. 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  our 


institutions  by  reforming  them  ;  to  obtain 
complete  and  full  Hberty  for  every  reli- 
gious opinion;  to  give  to  Ireland  the 
franchises  of  Great  Britain.  But  in 
so  doing  I  have  been  cautious  not  so  to 
innovate  as  to  admit  any  principle  by  which 
our  ancient  institutions  might  themselves 
be  endangered ;  not  so  to  define  religious 
liberty   as  to   weaken    the    Established 
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Church ;  not  so  to  proTide  for  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to 
break  or  disturb  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
In  this  spirit  I  must  always  oppose  any 
propositions  for  the  adoption  of  an  elective 
House  of  Lords,  or  of  the  vqluntary  prin- 
ciple in  religion. 

<*  There  is  but  one  subject  more  to 
which  I  shall  particularly  allude,  as  it  has 
been  little  discussed  in  parliament,  I  mean 
the  extension  of  education.  The  state  has 
in  this  matter  a  paramount  duty  to  per- 
form. It  was  the  benevolent  wish  of 
George  III.  that  every  child  in  his  do- 
minions miffht  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
May  his  illustrious  descendant  see  that 
wish  accomplished  !  May  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  the  augmented  happiness  of 
the  people,  make  the  present  reign  more 
truly  glorious  than  triumphs  in  the  field 
have  rendered  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  <  Peace  have  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war.* 

I  have  the  honoar  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

<<J.  Russell." 

July  8th. — Lord  Durham  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  county  that  bears  his 
name.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  both  Lord  John  Russell's  address 
to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  and  the  letter 
of  Lord  Durham  breathe  a  high  Con- 
servative spirit — both  noble  lords  pro- 
fess themselves  warmly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church.  Lord  John  in- 
deed concludes  with  expressions  which 
in  his  lips  can  only  be  regarded  as  hy- 
pocrisy— both  are  opponents  of  all  or- 
ganic change.  Hypocrisy  has  been 
termed  the  homage*  that  vice  pays  to 
virtue  and  the  counterfeit  the  best  test 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  imitated. 
Lord  John  Russell's  and  Lord  Dur- 
ham's eager  protestations  of  Conserva- 
tive principles  are  at  least  a  test  of 
the  value  of  these  principles  with  the  so- 
vereign or  the  people,  or  perhaps  with 
both.     Lord  Durham  thus  concludes — 

«  As  for  myself:  as  yon  have  done  me 
the  honour,  by  desire  of  the  meeting,  to 
ask  my  advice,  I  will  tell  you  candidly 
what  my  views  are.  They  are  what  they 
have  ever  been,  and  are  neither  changed 
nor  modified.  I  wish  to  rally  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  British  people  as  possible 
around  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  throne,  lordsi  commons,  and 


the  Established  Chnreli.  I  do  not  wbh 
to  make  new  institutions,  but  to  preservot 
and  strengthen  the  old.  Herein  lies  the 
difference  between  me  and  my  opponents. 
Some  would  confine  the  advantages  of 
thoee  institutions  to  as  small  a  class  as 
possible;  I  would  throw  them  open  to 
all  who  had  the  ability  to  comprehend 
them,  and  the  vigour  to  protect  them. 
Others,  again,  would  annihilate  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  new  ones  on  fan- 
ciful and  untried  principles.  I  would,  I 
repeat,  preserve  them,  but  increase  their 
efficiency,  and  add  to  the  number  of  their 
supporters.  I  have  often  stated  the  modes 
by  which,  as  I  imagine,  that  efficiency  can 
be  most  readily  pr^uoed ;  but  I  have  ever 
accompanied  those  declarations,  as  I  do 
now,  with  the  announcement  of  my  de- 
termination never  to  force  them  peremp- 
torily or  dogmatically  on  the  connder»- 
tion  of  the  government  or  the  parliament 
If  they  are  (as  in  my  conscience  I  believe 
them  to  be)  useful  and  salutary  measures, 
for  they  are  based  on  the  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of 
the  people,  the  course  of  events,  and  the 
experience  of  every  day,  will  remove  the 
objections  and  prejudices  which  may  now 
exist,  and  insure  their  adoption,  whenever 
they  are  recommended  by  the  deliberate 
and  determined  voice  of  the  people. 

**  This,  in  a  few  words,  is  my  political 
creed ;  and  no  one  can  look  for  my  co- 
operation or  support  on  any  other  grounds. 
It  has  been  my  ruling  principle  through- 
out my  political  life  to  endeavour  to  bring 
all  classes,  especially  the  middle  and 
lower,  within  the  pide  of  the  true,  not 
the  spurious  constitution.  I  have  ever 
wbhed  to  give  the  latter  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  privileges,  which  exclu- 
sion would  no  longer  render  obnoxioue 
to  them  ;  to  make  them  feel  that  whilst 
the  crown  enjoyed  its  prerogatives,  and 
the  upper  classes  their  honours,  they  also 
were  invested  with  privileges  most  v«la-» 
able  to  them ;  and,  moreover,  that  all,  se- 
parately and  collectively,  rested  on  the 
common  basis  of  national  utility. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  with  great  regard*  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

*<  Do&HAJf. 
"Russell  Bowlby,  Esq.  &c." 

Mr.  0*Connell  moved  at  the  Gene- 
ral Association,  that  Lord  Durham's 
address  be  adopted  as  the  political 
creed  of  the  people  of  Ireland — car^ 
ried  unanimously. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RADICAL  VRRACITY. 
NO.  l^^-MR.  GOBE  JONES. 

June  26th.— .The  trial  in  the  case  of 
"John   Gore  Jones,  v.   Cunningham, 


Hunter  and  others,"  terminated  this 
day  by  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. — 
The  circumstances  attending  this  trial 
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are  so  extraordinary,  and  so  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  is 
considered  sufficient  to  prejudice  the 
cause  of  loyalty  in  Ireland,  that  they 
demand  from  us  a  record. 

Mr.  John  Gore  Jones — who  was  a 
violent,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  add 
an  outrageous  Orangeman  in  days  when 
high  Protestant  principles  were  in  fa- 
Tour — has  latterly,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part 
as  a  stipendiary  magistrate — a  situation 
hi  which  he  has  exhibited  a  more  than 
ordinary  zeal  against  his  former  asso- 
ciates. He  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
accusing  witnesses  against  the  Orange 
institution  in  the  anomalous  proceed- 
ing of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  called  an  enquiry  into  its 
character,  in  the  spring  of  1835.  In 
the  course  of  his  evidence,  he  brought 
charges  against  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Derry  of  being  partisans. 
These  charges  being  made  public,  drew 
from  certain  of  the  magistrates  a  requi- 
sition to  Lord  Garvagh,  in  which  tiiey 
denounced  Mr.  Jones  as  having  ''basely 
maligned  and  traduced  them  ;**  and  in 
certain  resolutions  adopted  on  the  26th 
February  1836,  they  alleged  that  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Orange  Committee, 
Mr.  Gore  Jones  had  stated  wilful  false- 
hoods. Mr.  Jones  brought  an  action 
against  the  magistrates  who  published 
these  resolutions,  for  libel — the  defen- 
dants justified  the  libel — and  on  Friday 
the  2dd  of  June,  the  case  came  on  for 
trial  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Crampton  and  a  spe- 
cial jury.  The  case  occupied  the  court 
three  days — Eight  different  allega- 
tions of  the  plaintiff  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  defendants  asserted  in  this 
glca  of  justification  to  have  been  made 
y  that  gentleman  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  falsehood — the  learned  judjre 
charged  the  jury,  that  except  they  were 
satisfied  that  all  of  these  allegations 
were  false,  and  uttered  by  the  plaintiff 
with  a  knowledi^e  of  their  falsehood, 
they  were  bound  to  find  for  the  plain- 
tiff. The  jury  found  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

We  deem  it  right  to  put  the  issue  of 
this  trial  upon  record  as  a  sample  of  the 
value  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
character  of  Irish  gentlemen  is  im- 
pugned— before  we  proceed  to  record 
another  illustration  of  its  worth — we 
must  only  add  that  it  was  boasted,  we  be- 
lieve untruly,  by  the  radical  ioumals,  that 
after  the  result  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Jones 
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was  received   with  the   most  marked 
cordiality  by  the  Irish  government. 

NO.  2. — Ma.  PATaiCK  LALOa. 

July  3d.^Mr.  Patrick  Lalor,  who 
formerly  represented  the  Queen's 
County  in  parliament,  thought  proper, 
in  a  speech  whicii  he  delivered  at  the 
General  Association,  to  charge  Mr. 
Schoales.  the  assistant-barrister  for  that 
county,  with  gross  partiality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  judicial  duties  as  regis- 
tering barrister.  Mr.  Schoales,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  character,  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  slander  against  his  defamer, 
and  Mr  Lalor  wrote  and  published 
the  following  document,  which  requires 
no  comment : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Register. 

*•  Sir, — Having  on  the  18th  day  of 
August  Inst  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Ireland,  which 
speech  was  published  in  your  paper  of  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  reflecting  on  ihe 
charactcir  of  Mr.  Schoales,  as  assistant- 
barrister  of  the  Queen's  county,  and  hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  that  speech  charged 
Mr.  Schoales  with  having  one  rule  for 
one  party,  and  another  rule  for  another 
party,  and  also  having  charged  Mr. 
Schoales  with  other  undue  partiality  in 
his  ofiiee  of  assistant-barrister  for  said 
c«'unty;  now  I  do  hereby  publicly  acknow- 
ledge and  allow  that  the  whole  of  the 
statements  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Schoales,  as  uttered  by  me  in  my 
speech  of  the  above  date,  were  unfounded 
and  unjustifiable,  and  do  hereby  retract 
the  same,  and  declare  my  regret  and  apo-- 
logise  to  Mr.  Schoales  for  having  given 
utterance  to  any  expressions  that  could  be 
considered  as  casting  the  slightest  impu- 
tation on  his  character  or  conduct;  and  I 
thank  Mr.  Schoales  for  having  agreed  to 
accept  this  my  apology,  upon  my  pa3nng 
all  his  costs  between  attorney  and  client 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  action  for  slan- 
der brought  by  him  against  me,  and  which 
was  to  have  been  tried  at  the  ensuing 
assizes  for  the  Queen's  County,  by  a  spe- 
cial jury,  and  upon  the  further  terms  of 
my  handing  over  such  sum  as  he  may 
think  reasonable,  to  be  applied  to  such 
charitable  purposes  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

"  Pat.  Lalor." 

We  need  only  remark  that  it  is  upon 
such  evidence  as  that  of  Mr.  Pat.  Lalor 
and  Mr.  Gore  Jones,  and  upon  such 
evidence  alone,  that  the  characters  of 
Irish  magistrates  are  defamed  to  the 
British  people.  /^  i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  WHIG   PURITY. 


NO.  1. — ^THE  DUBUN  ELECTION; 

Under  their  proper  bead  our  readers 
will  find  Mr.  O'Connell's  declarations 
of  the  agencies  upon  which  he  depends 
for  his  return  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
He  has  openly  published  that  the 
government  will  employ  the  influence 
they  derive  from  their  patronage  to 
control  the  election.  Elsewhere  our 
readers  will  find  the  agitator's  own 
words  recorded.  We  allude  to  the 
matter  here,  merely  that  we  may  place 
this  avowal  of  bribery  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  in  juxta-position  with  another 
attempt  to  gain  a  seat  by  a  still  more 
profligate  act  of  corruption. 

NO.  2. — ^THE  BORODOH  OF  POETARUNGTON. 

July  lOth— The  Evening  Mail  of 
this  date  discloses  the  following  facts 
in  relation  to  the  borough  of  rortar- 
lington.  The  statement  of  that  journal 
— a  statement  simultaneously  appear- 
ing in  several  of  the  best  informed 
London  journals,  is  as  follows  : — 

•*  An  offer  was  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Portarlington,  to  purchase  from  him  his 
influence  in  the  borough  t'roro  which  he 
takes  his  title,  for  the  sum  of  £5000,  and 
a  British  peerage,  or  the  elevation  to  a 
marquisate  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  It 
is  further  sUted,  that  this  net^ociatioa 
was  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  Irish  solicitor.  We  do  not  wish  to 
mention  names,  as  it  is  not  (air,  except 
ou  the  clearest  evidence,  to  inculpate  in- 
divi'luals  in  the  guilt  of  such  a  traffic 
The  important  point  of  the  statement  is, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase 
the  borough  of  Portarlington  from  the 
Whigs— that  the  purchase  money  was  to 
be  £5000 — and  that  the  honour  of 

THE    peerage  was  TO    BE   THROWN  INTO 
THE  BARGAIN." 

That  this  statement  is  substantially 
correct,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
reads  the  following  letter  from  Colonel 
Darner,  the  present  representative  of 
the  borough,  and  brother  to  the  noble 
Lord,  from  whom  the  friends  of  reform 
proposed  to  purchase  the  seat.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Mail  of  the  12tn. 
In  the  original  statement.  Lord  Por- 
tarlington had  been  represented  as 
acceding  to  the  terms  proposed.  This 
dr«w  from  his  brother  the  following — 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail 

««  Sir, — Your  paper  of  yesterday  con- 
tains a  malicious  paragnipb,  highly  injari- 
ous  to  the  character  of  my  brother  Lord 
Portarlington. 

«  Lord  Portarlington  being  in  London, 
I  request  you  will  publish,  in  your  earliest 
number,   this  my  contradiction  of  such 
part  of  your  statement   as    reflects  on- 
Lord  Portarlington. 

«  I  have  reason  to  think  it  true  that 
persons  were  found  sufficiently  profligate 
and  corrupt  to  conceive  the  project,  and 
to  hint  at  its  realization  to  Lord  PorUr- 
lington  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  ray 
brother  rejected  the  base  proposition  with 
becoming  mdignation. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

«*  George  Lionel  Dawson  Dameb.** 

NO.  3 WINDSOR  AND  WBSTMINSTBt. 

The  Radical  organs  of  the  mini^t^ 
boast,  that  the  Queen's  personal  in6u- 
encc  has  turned  Sir  John  Elley  out  of 
the  representation  of  Windsor.  The 
True  Sun  announces  that  "  the  warrants 
of  her  Majesty's  tradesmen  have  been 
all  withheld,  until  after  the  West- 
minster  election." 

NO.  4, — COUNTY  inij)Aas. 

July  21st— Mr.  Ruthven,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Kildare,  hii 
addressed  his  constituents,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  again  seeking 
their  suffrages  at  the  approaching^ 
election.  His  address  contains  the 
following  passage  : — 

«  Your  votes  belong  to  the  peopls  !— 
in  the  name  of  the  people  1  demand  the« 
—  I  seek  them  not  for  myself — I  have  no 
selfish  object  to  gain.  I  stand  before  yon 
the  humble,  but  honest  and  deiemnned 
leader  of  the  working  nud  industrioos 
classes  in  the  coming  fight !  To  prwt* 
my  statement :  Learn,  then,  that  txtrf 
inducement  has  been  held  out  to  prerail 
on  me  to  retire  from  the  contest  1  *aI 
Offrri^d  the  promise  or  place  ! — /«•«* 
offered  money!  A  large  turn  of  mwe$ 
was  offered  me,  «At)«W  /  ayrte  to  pir#  i«y 
to  the  new  Whig  candidate.  Men  o( 
Kildare,  I  refused  both.  I  bad  nothiaf 
to  s«ll  but  the  rights  of  the  people—* 
never  had  any  other  pretensions  to  rej^e- 
sent  Kildare,  but  that  the  neopU  cbo** 
me.  The  people  never  sheJl  be  sold  tf 
me,  I  have  not  yet  sold,  and  never  win 
sell  myself,  my  principles,  or  my  honoor. 
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NEW   TREASONABLE   SOCIETY. 


June  28th. — Mr.  O'Connell,  under 
this  date,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Geoeral  Association,  in  which  he  ad- 
▼ised  the  organization  of  a  new  trea- 
sonable society,  under  the  title  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Queen.     Among  other 


expressions,  we  find  the  following: 
**  The  disaffected  party  in  Ireland,  who 
have  hitherto  been  styled  Orangemen, 
will  use  every  means  of  effecting  their 
disloyal  designs.** 


THE   IRISH   EXECUTIVE. 


July  nth. — A  most  important  con- 
versation occurred  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Marciuis  of  West- 
meath  brought  forward  the  case  of 
the  restoration  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
It  appeared  that  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sey, Lord  Westmeath,  as  lieutenant 
of  the  county  Westmeath,  had  been 
directed  by  Lord  Plunkett,  then,  as 
now.  Lord*  Chancellor,  to  remove  Sir 
Richard  Nagle  from  the  commission, 
in  consequence  of  his  conduct  at  an 
anti-tithe  meetino:.  A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by<Mr.  Drummond  to  his  lord- 
ship, desiring  him  to  reinstate  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  strong  remonstrances  of  Lord  West- 
meath,  the  step  was  carried  into  effect. 

*<  He  need  not  remind  the  house  that 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  was,  towards 
Idro,  (Lord  Westmeatb,)  most  uncour- 
teous.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  the  vehicle  of  n  most  ungracious 
communication;  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
}>errorm  the  duty  with  as  little  pain  to  the 
party  principally  concerned  as  possible, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  time, 
he  was,  in  the  most  unceremonious  way 
possible,  called  upon  to  undo  all  that  he 
had  done.  Let  the  house  only  look  at 
the  effect  which  this  was  calculated  to 
produce  io  Ireland — it  had  the  effect  of 
placing  the  priests  and  tbeir  party  over 
tke  hrad  of  the  representative  of  the  so- 
vereign in  Ireland.** 

Id  rr;]ation  to  the  appointment  of 
stipendiary  magistrates.  Lord  West- 
meath  brought  forward,  from  many  in- 
stances, the  names  of  two  persons  so 
appointr>d,  who  had  been  active  mem- 
bers of  the  rebellious  association.  His 
lordship  might  have  added,  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Orange  Institution 
in  April  1 836,  was  preceded  by  a  distinct 
and  pofiuive  pledge  from  Lor<l  Mor- 
peth, that  government  would  use  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  discourage  all  po- 
litical associations  in  Ireland. 

Loru  Westmeath  also  stated  that  27 
u  .;-soDs  uiiticr  sentence  of  death,  had 


been  discharged  by  Lord  Mulgrave ; 
33  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
life ;  2  under  sentence  for  fourteen 
years  ;  63  for  seven  years  ;  for  minor 
offences  960  ;  making  in  all  1086  cai<es. 
Out  of  the  960  minor  cases,  5  were 
persons  convicted  of  perjury  ;  16  of 
manslaughter ;  and  3  of  keeping  bro- 
thels. A  number  of  persons  had  been 
discharged  out  of  the  Essex  hulk, 
without  any  reasons  assigned  for  their 
liberation.  Lord  Westmeath  had  given 
notice  of  this  intended  motion  on  the 
Friday  previous,  but  Lord  Mulgrave 
found  it  convenient  to  say  that  he  was 
not  prepared  with  documents  to  answer 
any  of  the  charges  of  the  noble  mar* 
quis,  but  he  spoke  generally  of  the 
increasing  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Lord  Roden,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  in- 
stanced the  fact,  that  between  the  7tli 
and  the  16th  of  February,  11  murders 
were  committed.  He  also  referred  to 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Irish 
government. 

« It  offered  a  reward  of  100  guineas 
for  the  discovery  of  the  armed  parties 
<*  who  had  attacked  seven  houses  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish  of 
Killaman.*'  Now  he  objected  to  the 
statement  that  the  houses  belonged  to 
Roman  Catholics.  The  object  of  those 
words  was  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
country  tliat  it  was  the  Protestant  people 
of  Ireland  who  had  committed  those  out- 
rages, and  the  effect  of  them  had  been  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  the  inveterate  and  determined 
fo<^8  of  the  few  Protestants  who  were 
scattered  among  them. 

**  He  held  in  his  hand  another  procla- 
mation, dated  March,  1837,  in  which  ex- 
pressions equally  objectionable  were  in- 
serted. The  preamble  commenced  by 
stating,  that  <*  whereas  a  number  of  .indi- 
viduals sworn  to  belong  to  the  Orangs 
Lodge,  No.  115,  hud  committed  such  and 
such  offences."  Now,  how  was  it  that 
government  had  so  far  forgotten  tht 
functions  which  it  ought  to  exercise  as  to 
insert  in  one  of  its  proclamations  that 
individuals  belonged  to  such  and  sush  Si 
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party  7  Did  the  noble  earl  ever  insert  in 
any  of  his  proclamations  that  such  and 
such  an  individual  had  recently  belonged 
either  to  the  Ribbon  or  to  any  other  asso- 
ciation? If  he  had  not,  then  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  had  quoted  afforded 
another  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the 
noble  earl,  and  of  his  desire  to  show  that 
the  Protestant  population  embarked  as 
eagerly  as  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
in  the  commission  of  crime.  In  l>oth  of 
these  cases  which  he  had  quoted  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  noble  earl  to 
enter  such  expressions  in  his  pruclama- 
tion." 

*•  Lord  Glongall,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  increasing  tranquillity  of 
Tipperary,  read  a  paper,  containing  the 
number  of  comroittHJs  to  the  gaol  of  Tip- 
perary  in  the  years  1835  and  1836  re- 
spectively. From  this  comparison  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  1835,  there  were  com- 
mitted for  affrays,  762;  in  1836,  1233 — 
for  assaults,  in  1835,  1436;  and  in  1836, 
2152— for  rescue  in  1835,  401 ;  in  1836, 
567 — forirrievous  assaults  or  bodily  harm, 
in  1835,  338;  in  1836,  859— for  forcible 
possession,  in  1835,  107 ;  in  1836»  262 
—and  for  larceny,  in  1835,  262;  and  in 


1836,  336.     From  this  sUteroent  it  ap- 
peared,  that  the  grand  total  of  commit- 
tals in  1885  was  3395,  and  in  1836  it 
was  5412.     He  made  this  statement  upon 
the  authority   of  returns  made  to  the 
other  house  of  parliament.     He  next  in- 
formed their  lordships  of  the  convictions 
which  had  followed  from  these  committals, 
at  the  assiz'^s  and  sessions  at  ClonroeL 
The  convictions  in   1835  were  407,  and 
in  1836,  842  ;  for  assaulU  in  1835,  105  ; 
and  in  1836,  306;  and  for  bodily  harm*- 
in    1835,    16;    and   in    1836,   69.     He 
made  that  statement  upon  the  authority 
of  returns  taken  from   the  county  books 
and  published  by  order  of  the  other  hoose 
of  parliament.** 

The  entire  conversation  of  this  eve- 
ning was  most  important,  in  exhibiting 
the  partiality  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  go- 
vernment. It  is  singular  that  upon  a 
former  occasion,  when  similar  charges 
were  preferred,  it  was  complaint'd  that 
they  wrre  brought  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Mulgrave ;  they  were  now  brought 
in  his  presence,  and  he  professed  bim;- 
self  unprepared  to  reply  to  them. 


ORANGE   PROSECUTIONS   AT  ARMAGH. 


At  the  Armagh  Assizes  some  per- 
sons were  convicted  for  marching  in 
procession  on  July  12,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Severe  as  this  punishment  is,  we  do 
not  complain  of  it,  nor  do  we  regret 
that  the  disorderly  persons  who,  afler 
repeated  admonitions  from  their  best 
friends,  tran'jgresscd  the  law,  should 
suffer.  We  lament  merely  that  their 
inn  >cent  families  shall  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  obstinacy  and  indiscre- 
tion. There,  is  however,  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  conviction  of  these 
individuals,  which  we  think  a  matter  of 
much  keener  regret,  than  it  is  a  subject 
of  rejoicing  that  the  law  has  been  vin- 
dicated. The  refractory  Orangemen 
were  prosecuted  by  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic neighbours,  some  of  whom  had, 
themselves,  walked  in  the  procession, 
tome  had  entered  the  rooms  where  the 
offenders  were  regaling,  and  had  drank 
of  their  cup  and  joined  in  their  con- 
vers  ttion,  while  acting  the  part  of  spies 
upon  them  that  they  might  afterwards 
appear  as  informers  and  prosecutors. 
We  are  far  from  joining  in  the  cry 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  have  raised  against  all  who 
give  information  by  which  offenders 
miy  be  brought  to  justice;  but  we 
Cannot  think  it  well  to  purchase  the 
discovery  of  an  offence  such  as  the 


violation  of  the  procession  act,  at  the 
cost  of  a  bitter  feud  between  neigh- 
bours who  had  been  previously  on 
kin«ily  terms  with  each  other.  We 
object  to  this  the  more,  because  the 
consequence  of  which  we  complain, 
need  not  have  been  risqued.  The  duty 
done  by  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have 
been  dischareed  by  the  police ;  the 
offence  could  have  been  just  as  fully 
proved  by  persons  who  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  tneir  proper  duty;  and 
the  ill-blood  which,  we  fear,  may  cause 
strife  between  parties,  previouslv 
friends,  would  not  have  been  created. 

We  must  do  the  Roman  Catholic 
prosecutors  the  justice  to  declare,  that 
they  did  not  volunteer  for  the  service 
in  which  they  were  en«faged.  A  liberal 
mngu Irate,  who  might  have  employed  the 
unobj(  ctionable  espionage  of  the  police, 
directed  the  Roman  Catholics  to  take  the 
invidious  office  itpon  themselves.  Such 
is  modern  Whig-conciliation. 

In  various  parts  of  Ulster,  and, 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances, 
the  town  of  Dungannon,  on  the  even- 
ina:  of  the  12th  of  July,  attempts  were 
m  ide  by  Roman  Catholics  to  create 
disturbances  which  would  have  beea 
sti^riuatised  as  Orange  riots.  They 
were  defeated  by  the  moderation  of 
the  Protestants.  *^ 
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MR.  O'CONNELL  AND  CITY  OF  DUBLIN  POLITICS. 


NO.  1. — FLEDGE  TO  KILKENNY. 

Jane  SO. — Mr.  0*ConDen  addressed 
•  letter  to  the  constituency  of  Kilkenny, 
containing^  the  following  passages  : 

**To  the  Electort  of  the  (My  of  Kiilcenny, 
•*  London,  30th  June,  18S7. 

*<  Beloved  Fello\^- Country  men — I  again 
offer  myself  fur  your  suffrages  at  the  ap- 
-  proaching  general  election. 

•*  These  are  times  to  try  men*8  souls. 
We  have  arrived  suddenly  at  the  very 
crisis  of  that  experiment  which  1  have 
been  making  for  the  lant  two  years,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  union  between  the 
two  countries  can  operate  fur  the  welfare 
of  both,  or  not. 

•«  I  am  bound  in  candour  to  tell  you  that 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  cannot  so  ope- 
rate. I  almost  hope  I  may  be  mistaken  ; 
bat  full  sure  I  am  that  the  period  has 
come  when  the  trial  will  be  complete,  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  empire  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  value  or  the  evil  to 
Ireland  of  the  present  arrangement  of  her 
connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

«<  The  court  hitherto  has  been  hostile 
to  Ireland.  It  would  be  criminal  to  con- 
ceal it  from  ourselves;  and  our  enemies 
have  long  known  and  enjoyed  the  fact, 
that  during  the  three  last  reigns  the  court 
was  inimical  to  the  Irish  people.  I  rare 
not  whether  the  prejudice  was  national 
or  religious,  that  it  existed  is  plain  and 
nndeniable. 

•«  As  to  Ireland,  our  duty  is  to  be  roused 
throughout  the  land.  In  every  borough, 
citv,  and  county,  we  must  be  up  and  doing. 
•  Liberty  is  in  every  blow.*  Your  confi- 
dence will  enable  roe  to  devote  my  time 
in  forwarding  the  elections  of  others. 
For  myself,  I  repose  in  your  kindness.  I 
have  pledged  myself  not  to  seek  the  suf- 
frage of  any  other  constituency  whilst  I 
possess  your  confidence.  It  is  to  me  a 
source  of  pride  as  well  as  of  duty,  re- 
spectfully to  abide  by  that  pledge. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  ever 
devoted  servant, 

««  Daniel  O'Connell." 

Ko.  2 intimidation  avowed. 

Fiiday,  July  7. — Mr.  O'Connell  ap- 
peared at  the  General  Association,  and 
declared  that — 

**  He  did  not  intend  to  stand  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  unless  he  was  compelled 
(cheers  and  UiUKhter.)  He  felt  sure  that 
bis  friend  Alderman  Smith  would  vole 
for  him  at  the  next  election.  He  said 
tltat  the  Orange  cause  was  falling,  and 
none  but  fools  would  stick  to  it.  ludeed, 
sines  there  is  a  lady  on  the  throne,  would 
it  not  be  a  shame  to  send  so  ugly  a  ft  lluw 


as  West  to  represent  them  before  her  Ma- 
jesty?*' (loud  laughter.) 

The  concluding  sentences  of  his 
speech,  we  copy  from  the  Morning 
Register : — 

«  If  they  do  not  unite  with  us — if  they 
still  oppose  us — we  can  brand  them  with 
the  name  of  rebels.  We  will  brand  them 
as  disloyal  traitors  if  they  dare  to  oppose 
a  constitutional  Queen  and  a  constitutional 
ministry  (hear  and  cheers).  We  shall 
call  theip  base  traitors  if  they  do  not  vote 
as  they  ought  We  will  have  no  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones,  or  other  such  pa« 
nishment.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do, 
we'll  write  ballads  on  them  (cheers  and 
laughter) — we'll  sing  them  through  the 
country  as  base  and  degraded  beings. 
The  men  will  not  speak  to  them,  the 
children  will  hoot  at  them,  and  women 
will  not  look  at  them  (cheers) — they  will 
be  accursed  and  degraded  as  the  betrayers 
of  their  country,  and  traitors  to  their 
Queen  (hear,  hear.)  We  bear  as  our 
banners  the  royal  arms,  with  the  harp  of 
Erin  at  its  head.  The  ministry  and  the 
people  are  united  together — liberty  and 
the  monarchy  go  hand  in  hand.  All  Ire- 
land is  rising  as  one  mighty  man,  and  those 
few  who  will  not  serve  her  will  be  treated 
as  those  dirty,  poisonous,  and  mephitie 
animals  which  were  driven  forth  from  the 
land  by  our  patron  saint,  or  they  will  find 
it  impossible  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
liberty  without  participating  in  the  feel- 
ings of  their  countrymen.  After  a  few 
more  words  the  learned  geutleman  sat 
down  amid  loud  and  long-continued 
cheering." 

This  is  Mr.  0*Conneirs  mode  of  dis- 
claiming intimidation! 

NO.  3. —government  bribery  avowed. 

Monday,  June  10. — A  meeting  of 
the  Trades  Union  was  held,  at  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  announced  as  the 
**  candidate  for  the  city  of  Dublin,"  the 
learned  gentleman  attended  in  person. 
The  following  passa^'es  we  take  from 
the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  Mom" 
ing  Register  : — 

«*  How  pliant  they  will  become  after  a 
short  time ;  at  the  next  election  the  names 
of  voters  will  be  entered  in  a  little  dic- 
tionary, and  when  any  of  them  apply  at 
the  castle  for  places  in  the  police,  the  wa- 
terguanls,  or  as  stipendiary  magistrates, 
this  little  book  will  be  referred  to,  and  if 
their  names  are  found  at  the  wrong  side, 
one  will  be  too  short  for  the  police,  an- 
other too  tall  for  the  waterguards;  and 
as  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  he  will 
not  do,  as  he  cannot  write  J^is  naro& 
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(laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.) 
There  are  no  human  beings  more  up  to 
trap  than  the  Orangemen.  At  the  last 
election  they  were  going  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  at  the  castle,  and  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and 
about  putting  down  the  papists.  Next 
election  these  fellows  will  be  coming  to 
myself  with  their  *  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
O'Connell  ?*  (laughter.)  I  will  just  re- 
ply, 'very  well  I  thank  you.'  (much 
laughter.)" 

We  hud  intended  to  have  copied 
down  some  of  the  elegant  sentences  in 
which  this  scurrilous  reviler  vents  his 
black  malignity  against  Mr.  West ;  on 
consideration,  however,  we  will  not 
pollute  our  pages  by  recording  the 
gross  personalities  which,  in  better 
times,  would  have  excluded  the  offen- 
der from  tlie  pale  of  civilized  society. 
It  is  of  import.ince,  however,  to  mark 
the  progress  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  can- 
vass, especially  the  audacious  avowal 
of  his  dependence  on  the  profligacy  of 
government. 

July  18 — A  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
promised  that  the  second  radical  can- 
didate for  the  city  would  be  announced. 
The  meetin<r  held,  an<l  no  candidate 
named.  Mr.  O'Connell  continued  his 
threats  of  government  intimidation. 

<*  Let  me  al^o  mention  to  you  that  a 
good  many  in  the  police  will  be  able  to 
Tote  for  us,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
act  being  passed  (cries  of  hear,  hear.) 
The  old  police  cannot  continue  in  the 
•ituations  they  hold,  and  a  candidate  for 
a  situation  won^  be  worse  off  because 
he  votes  for  two  honest  and  independent 
candidates  (laughter.) 

«  In  the  post-office  also  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  some  votes,  as  new  arrange- 
ments are  in  contemplation  in  that  de- 
partment, the  quickness  of  the  commu- 
nication by  means  of  steam  having  ren- 
dered it  necessary.  That  establishment 
will  be  remodelled,  and  people,  {generally 
•peaking,  do  not  forget  themselves.  So 
we  shall  get  some  votes  there  also  (loud 
laughter. ) 

"  Sir,  I  wish  that  every  one  who  is, 
or  may  become  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  influence  being"  used  by  the  ht'uds  of 
the  diifereut  public  boards,  to  make  those 
under  them  vote  against  me,  would  in- 
form me  of  it.  I  have  eight  or  ten  cases 
already,  of  this  description,  and  if  I  could 
f^et  some  more,  we  would  be  enabled  to 
interfere  with  the  government  to  prevent 
this  malpractice,  who  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  persevered  in ;  and  thus  persons  so 
liberated  from  coercion  would  vote  for 
roe.      Those   exertions  must  be  made. 


and  a  list  of  persons  coerced  to  Tots 
against  me  made  out,  when  we  shall  ha?f 
it  shown  in  the  proper  quarter.*' 

At  the  same  meeting  an  address  to 
the  Queen  was  adopted,  complaining 
that  *•  a  malignant  faction  "  pursued 
in  Ireland  "a  system  of  oppression, 
partiality  and  injustice,"  and  stating 
that  since  her  majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne  "two  facts  had  occurred 
most  afflictive  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  *  the  first  was,  that  the  bill  for 
regulating  polls  in  Ireland  had  beco 
rejected  by  the  lords  ;  we  will  quote 
the  words  of  the  address  :  — 

**  The  faction  of  which  we  complaio 
caused  this  bill  to  be  rejected  by  a  largs 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

*'  The  second  fact  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
heart-rendiug  in  its  details. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  28ih  of 
June,  the  eve  of  the  holy  apostles  of  Su 
Peter  and  St.  Paul — it  was  a  lovely 
evening — and  some  Catholic  children 
had,  at  a  place  called  Mollyash,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  lighted  a  bonfire, 
according  to  an  ancieut  and  innocent 
practice. 

*•  They  were,  most  gracious  lady  — 
the  children  were  in  their  cheerful  gaiety 
sporting  inoffensively  and  innocently  round 
the  tire,  wlicn,  as  the  du»k  covered  lbs 
approach  of  the  assassins,  a  shot  was 
heard,  and,  behold  !  one  of  the  children 

— his  name   was  Devine fell  dead;  a 

second  shot,  and  the  brother  of  the  slain 
lay  murdered  at  his  side;  a  third  shot 

but  we  have  stated  details  more  tbia 

sufficient. 

"  All  that  we  implore,  most  gracioui 
sovereign— all  that  we  humbly  and  most 
respectfully  implore  of  your  majesty,  i« 
to  protect  your  most  faithful  and  dutiful 
people  of  Ireland  and  their  children  froa 
the  machinations  of  that  faction  wboit 
influence  procured  the  noon-day  inju»lie« 
in  the  Hobse  of  Lords,  and  the  eveninf 
slaughter  of  your  juvenile  subjects  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  0*CoaneH 
made  use  of  the  following  allusion, 
the  application  of  which  he  left  to 
others. 

**  My  friend  Ray  has  been  furnished 
with  a  suggestion  by  the  Picwick  p-^pen 
which  will  be  found  roost  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  organiiation.  The  educatioa 
of  the  London  pickpockets  is  there  de- 
scribed as  being  effected  by  a  species  of 
dumb  show  —  an  old  Jew  repreaentiof 
the  victim  to  be  plucked.  Oar  exrelleal 
under  secretary  has  taken  a  hint  fnm 
Pickwick." 

The  meeting,   however,    tcparatcd 
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without  being  able  to  procure  any  old 
Jew  to  represent  the  victim  to  be 
plucked. 

July  19th<--Mr.  O'Connell  an- 
noonced,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trades' 
Uniofi,  the  second  Radical  candidate 
for  the  city,  Mr.  Robert  Hutton,  **  one 
of  the  Buttons  of  Summerhill."  The 
followiog  passages  we  tike  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  speech.  The  first 
explaius  the  mode  of  canvass  he  recom- 
mends — 


ts^- 


«♦  Now,  at  this  election,  the  first  thing 
1  hare  to  a^k  you  is,  not  to  come  to 
Green-street  till  six-o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  each  day.  Come  there  then,  nnd 
ril  tell  you  the  state  of  the  poll.  Let 
every  roan  who  cannot  vote  refrain  from 
coming  there  till  six  o'clock,  but  go  round 
amongst  your  neighbours,  and  take  off 
your  hats  and  say,  *  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  vote  for  O'Connell  and  Hutton?* 
You  cannot  conceive  how  coaxing  men 
seem  when  they  go  up  and  say,  *  Do  me 
the  favour  of  voting  for  0*Coi»nell  and 
Hutton.'  Talk  to  their  honest  wives, 
and  say  to  them,  <will  you  have  your 

HUSBANDS  hooted  TBEOUGH  THE  STREETS 


OP  DUBUN,  and  looked  on  as  traitors  to 
their  country  ?*  Oh,  not  your  husbands 
are  honest  men,  or  they  would  not  have 
such  good  wives  as  you  are." 

After  this  very  manly  advice  to 
threaten  women,  and  so  engage  the 
fears  of  the  more  timid  sex  in  the  cause 
of  revolution,  the  chivalrous  speaker 
very  appropriately  employs  the  name 
of  the  Qupen. 

«*  Now  I  have  good  news  for  you.  As 
soon  as  we  beat  tlie  Tories  heartily,  the 
Queen  will  come  to  Ireland — and  the 
Tories  and  the  Orangemen  know  right 
well  that  the  heart  of  the  Queen  is  with 
old  Ireland — and  that,  instead  of  being 
surrounded  with  the  elite  of  the  faction, 
as  the  late  king,  her  uncle,  %va8,  when  he 
came — oh  I  by  the  by,  he  pn  tended  to  be 
very  good-natured  wheu  he  came  here — 
she  will  be  really  so." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said 
that  the  watchword  of  their  party  must 
now  be — **  We  must  get  rid  of  the 
Hanoverians."  And  assured  the 
Trades,  that  the  Honourable  Randal 
Plunkett  was  private  secretary  to  the 
King  of  Hanover. 


THE  COMING   ELECTION. 


July  17. — Her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty this  day  prorogued  parliament  in 
person — there  was  nothing  remarkable 
connected  with  her  closing  speech  ex- 
cept its  omissions.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
Although  the  growing  tranquillity  of 
this  country  has  formed  a  staple  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  in  the  royal 
speeches  Kince  the  accession  of  the  Mel- 
Imame  ministry. 

Before  these  pages  can  meet  the  eye 
of  our  readers,  the  elections  will  in  many 
places  have  terminated.  In  all,  a  very 
tew  days  more  will  decide  the  result.  It 
is  therefore  needless  for  us  to  venture 
on  prophecy  or  speculation.  Had  we 
no  better  grounds  than  our  opponents 
have  for  their  boasting  calculations, 
there  were  little  use  in  stating  our 
opinions. 

The  time  for  words  is  past — that  for 
action  is  come.  Every  where  the 
friends  of  the  Queen  and  the  consti- 
tution are  in  good  heart.  And  if  the 
contest  be  now  placed  upon  its  right 

?-ounds  before  the  people  ;  and  if  the 
rotestant  spirit  of  thb  mighty  empire 
be  aroused  to  the  energy  that  the 
greatness  of  the  interests  that  are  at 
stake  demands — the  faction  that  has 
so  long  tyrannised  over  the  throne  and 
the  people  will  be  crushed  for  ever. 


It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  of  which  the 
notes  of  preparation  are  already  strik- 
ing on  our  ear.  The  entire  policy  of 
the  new  reign — God  grant  it  may  be  a 
long  one — will  most  probably  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  first  par- 
liament  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  question  which  the  people  of 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
must  now  decide,  is  simply  this.  Shall 
Britain  be  a  Chri:§tian  state?  Let  this 
question  be  put  plainly  and  distinctly 
to  every  constituency  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  we  are  far  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  the  British  nation, 
unless  they  answer  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority that  they  are  not  ready  to  abro- 
gate that  national  Christianity  which 
has  so  long  been  the  charter  of  liberty 
and  the  safeguard  of  our  prosperity. 
The  unmanly  and  ungenerous  attempt 
to  mix  up  the  name  of  our  Queen 
with  their  own  base  and  selfish  objects 
will  aid  the  Whig  ministry  but  little. 
The  friends  of  the  sovereign  know  too 
well  how  the  thraldom  of  a  faction 
embittered  the  declining  years  of  the 
most  kind-hearted  monarch  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  British  throne.  And  in 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty  they  are 
resolved  that  the  same  dark  and  ig- 
noble   thraldom   shall    not    cast    i^  Ip 
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yourselves,  your  queen,  and  your 
country  from  the  thraldom  of  the  faiase? 

Let  the  issue  of  this  election  be 
what  it  may,  we  do  not  altogether 
despiur  of  England.  There  is  a  reno- 
vating power  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  which  will  redeem  the  con- 
stitution from  even  sorer  trials  than  that 
by  which  it  is  tried  ;  but  as  to  Ireland, 
the  contest  for  its  possession,  if  now 
decided,  is  decided  for  ever.  On  the 
result  of  the  next  election  the  destinies 
of  Ireland  depend.  If  our  adversa* 
ries  now  succeed,  a  popish  ascendancy 
is  virtually  established — the  tyranny  of 
an  intolerant  church  is  secured,  and  in 
a  little  time  after  their  triumph,  with 
the  extinction  of  Protestantism  will 
perish  every  hope  of  the  regeneration 
of  our  country. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  that  country 
which,  when  it  is  governed  by  Pro- 
testant principles,  and  not  till  thea 
will  be 


shadow  upon  the  fair  hopes  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Never  was  there  a  cause  more  glo- 
rious than  that  which  is  now  confided 
to  the  energies  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Britain — the  cause  of  our  ancient 
monarchy — the  cause  of  a  free  consti- 
tntion — the  cause  of  the  venerable 
churches  of  the  land.  Th  •  man  whose 
heart  feels  no  enthusiasm  in  such  a 
cause — the  man  who  could  not  make  any 
pergonal  sacrifice  to  maintain  it — ^has 
no  heart — no  heart  to  be  animated  by 
the  glorious  recollection  of  the  past — 
no  heart  to  fflow  with  still  more  glo- 
rious anticipations  of  the  fnture. 

Protestants  of  Ireland — to  you  the 
appeal  is  made  upon  peculiar  grounds. 
Personally  you  nave  been  insulted — 
you  have  been  oppressed.  A  penal 
law  has  been  put  in  force  ag^ainst  you — 
more  grievous,  because  more  undefined 
than  the  worst  statute  of  exclusion  of 
which  Roman  Catholics  ever  com- 
plained— your  freedom — yowc  relii^ion 
—your  property  is  at  stake.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  the  last  opportunity  that 
Providence  will  ever  allow  of  main- 
taining your  rights  in  the  arena  of  civil 
contest  Now  or  never  be  your 
watchword.  The  rights  which  you 
DOW  abandon,  you  never  will  recover. 

Protestants  of  Ireland — shall  the  fac- 
tion that  has  tram))l<:d  on  you  crush 
you  for  ever? — that  is  the  question  that 
will  be  put  to  you.  Will  yon  continue 
to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  an  irre- 
sponsible dictator,  or  will  von  join 
with  the  people  of  England  to  free 


**  Great,  glorious,  and  ft«e**«« 

in  the  name  of  our  religion — our  con- 
stitution, and  our  Queen,  we  are  ready 
for  the  contest  In  the  sacred  name 
of  liberty — that  liberty  upon  which 
our  enemies  have  trampled — in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  they  would  en- 
thral— the  constitution  they  would  sub- 
vert, an<i  the  religion  they  would  de- 
stroy. In  the  name  of  Ireland  we  go 
forward  to  the  contest.  It  is  no  im- 
piety in  such  a  cause  to  inscribe  upon 
our  banner  the  sacred  watchword — 

*'F0R  GOD  AND  FOR  OUR  NATIVE  LAND." 


POSTSCRIPT. 

July  24. — We  have  only  just  time  to  add  that  government  are  exerting  the 
most  profligate  influence  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Ccmnell. 
The  oflicers  of  Lord  Mu1grave*s  household  have  been  busy  as  his  canvassers — 
the  castle  tradesmen  have  been,  in  some  instances,  actually  threatened  that^  if 
ihry  vote  for  Wett  and  Hamilton^  they  will  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  payment  of 
their  accounts.     All  will  not  do.     More  of  this  next  month. 
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THE   ELECTIONS. 


Thb  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria wat  convened  under  circum- 
Btances  of  deep  anxiety  to  every  true 
and  loyal  heart — ^it  will  assemble  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  give  joy 
aud  hope  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  cause  for  ap- 
prehension has  passed  away — the  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  patriot  can 
retire  to  the  consciousness  of  security, 
and  enjoy  the  peace  that  can  only  fol- 
low a  victory,  in  the  constitutional  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged.  But 
assuredly  the  results  of  the  late  elections 
are  full  of  cheering  confidence  and 
hope ;  and  if  they  are  not  such  as 
altogether  to  banish  apprehension,  they 
leave  no  room  for  the  disheartening 
presence  of  fear. 

In  the  spirit,  not  of  triumph — no 
triumph  has  as  yet  been  achieved — but 
in  the  spirit  of  confidence  emboldened 
by  our  success— do  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  loyal  and  Protestant 
people  of  Britain.  The  country  is 
saved — the  spirit  of  Revolution,  if  it  be 
not  altogether  crushed,  has  been  sorely 
diMibled  in  the  strife — so  sorely,  in- 
deed, that  we  may  hope  he  never  will 
recover  from  the  wounds  which  have 
been  Inflicted  upon  him.  Well  and 
truly  have  the  electors  of  England 
done  thdr  duty  by  their  Queen  and 
their  constitution.  Nobly  have  they 
justified  the  confidence  of  those  who 
dedared  their  firm  persuasion  that  they 
were  true  of  heart.  The  people — we  say 
emphatically  the  people — ^have  proved 
their  high  devotion  to  the  good  old 
caue,  and  by  their  eenerous  exertions 
in  the  late  struggle,  have  put  to 
shame,  and,  we  trust,  silence  for  ever, 
the  assertions  of  those,  whether  calling 
themselves  Conservatives  or  not,  who 
have  affected  to  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  people  were  unsound. 
Vol.  X. 


We  trust  that  no  one  now  will  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  deny  the  truth,  that  it 
is  in  the  middle  classes,  in  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  constitution,  that  the  real 
strength  of  Conservative  principles  lies. 

That  the  ministers  are  grievously 
disappointed  by  the  issue  of  the  elec- 
tions is  manifest  enough.  They  cal- 
culated on  an  accession  to  the  rauks  of 
their  supporters — they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  their  opponents.  England 
has  pronounced  against  them  by  a 
laige  majority-^by  a  majority  which 
their  small  superiority  of  numbers 
among  the  Scotch  representatives  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  countervail.  It 
is  on  Ireland  that  they  lean — on  the 
members  returned  by  0*Connell,  and 
the  Romish  priests — how  far  such  a  de» 
pendence  will  avail  them,  remains  yet 
to  he  seen.  We  suspect  that  they  will 
find  the  support  they  derive  from  this 
quarter,  like  Egypt  to  the  Israelites, 
**  a  broken  reed,  upon  which  if  a  man 
lean,  it  will  even  pierce  through  his 
hand." 

It  may  be  useful  to  dwell  for  a  little 
time  on  the  prospects  of  ministers  with 
the  new  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  at  the 
public  dinner  given  to  him  by  his  con* 
stituents  at  Tamworth,  thus  declared 
his  confidence  in  the  results  of  this 
election:—- 

<'  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  congratu- 
late you  cordially  on  the  result  of  the 
general  election,  so  £ur  as  it  has  gone. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  next  parliament  upwards  of 
900  men  su]^rting  Conservative  prin- 
ciple will  talce  their  places  in  the  House 
of  Commons — others  carry  that  estimate 
to  the  extent  of  310  and  upwards;  but  of 
this  I  am  almost  perfecUy  satisfied  that, 
although  the  election  has  taken  plaoe 
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with  a  gOTernment  wbich  we  do  not  con- 
sider yery  favourable  to  Conservative 
principles  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs, 
yet  that  the  Conservative  interest  has  not 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  a  perfectly  novel  event  in 
politics.  If  you  look  at  the  result  of  the 
last  general  election,  you  will  find  that 
the  influence  of  a  government  has  sufficed 
to  return  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons favourable  to  the  interest  of  that 
government.  When  the  parliament  met 
ki  1833,  after  the  dissolution  which  had 
then  taken  place,  our  numbers  ( I  speak 
of  the  Conservatives)  were  reduced,  I 
think,  from  260  to  about  140.  For 
some  cause  or  other,  after  the  elections 
which  took  place  in  1833,  that  phalanx 
of  which  I  had  ihe  command,  and  which 
numbered  about  2C0  in  the  field,  were 
reduced  on  the  meeting  of  parlianteot  to 
about  140.  1833  aud  1834  passed.  I 
was  then  called,  as  I  remember,  to  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs,  and  a  dissolu-  . 
tion  took  place.  1  knew  that  a  variation 
in  the  returns  would  chiefly  be  owing  to 
a  reaction  in  public  opinion,  to  a  lassitude 
and  weariness  with  incessant  agitation, 
and  to  a  returning  disposition  to  main  tain 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  the  elections  of  December, 
1834,  was  that,  instead  of  having  only 
140  members  to  cooperate  with  me  in  the 
maintenance  of  Conservative  principles, 
we  divided  on  the  first  question  which 
took  place  respecting  the  Speakership  no 
less  than  306 ;  having,  in  consequence  of 
that  dissolution,  swollen  our  numbers 
from  140  to  306  or  309.  But,  gentlemen, 
that  was  called  the  Peel  parliament.  It 
was  triumphantly  said  that  the  dissolution 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  a  Con- 
servative government ;  and  that  such  was 
the  influence  of  government,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  make  that  immense  ac- 
cession to  Conservative  strength  which 
raised  it  from  140  to  306.  It  was  then 
remarked  by  our  opponents,  **  Wait  till 
we  come  into  office !  Let  us  dissolve, 
and  you  then  shall  find  some  variation  in 
your  numbers  !  You  shall  again  dwindle 
to  your  humble,  insignificant  minority ; 
and  the  principles  we  profess  shall  pre- 
dominate at  a  genera]  election.'*  Well, 
gentlemen,  the  experiment  was  tried. 
The  Peel  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
I  will  prophesy,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  Of  govern- 
ment, the  Conservative  strength  shall  not 
be  weakened.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  what 
is  this  to  be  attributed?  How  can  it  be 
accounted  for?  When  I  dissolve  the 
parliament,  the  numbers  increase  from 
about  140  to  306 ;  and  when  the  present 
government  dissolve  parliament,  they  gain 
not  only  no  additional  strength,  but  find 


themselves  nnable  to  contend  against  the 
power  of  theur  opponents.*' 

It  is,  of  course  the  part  of  a  cautions 
and  prudent  general  not  to  overrate 
the  strength  at  his  disposal — ^but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  tnat  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  estimate  is  considerably  within 
boimds.  Ministers  will  have  a  majo- 
rity in  the  new  parliament,  but  it  will 
be  a  majority  not  far  exceeding  ten, 
and  this  measuring  cast  majority  will  be 
annihilated  when  the  false  returns  are 
remedied  b^  petitions.  We  will  state 
our  calculations  to  our  readers — a  little 
time  will  be  suflScient  to  test  the  accu- 
racy with  which  they  are  framed. 

If  we  take  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  esti- 
mate of  the  aumbeis  of  Conservatives 
which  were  returned  to  the  Peel  par- 
liament— an  estimate  which  supposes 
the  number  of  Conservatives  to  hare 
been  identical  with  the  voters  for  Sir 
Charles  Manners  Suttoo  as  speaker — we 
may  calculate,  that  at  the  commenco- 
ment  of  the  last  parliament,  the  Whigs 
had  a  msyoritv  of  nearly  50.  By  the 
changes  which  occurred  during  the  sit- 
ting of  tliat  parliament  and  the  success- 
ful prosecutions  of  petitions — their  ma- 
jority was  very  considerably  reduced. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in  the 
late  parliament  there  was  a  majority  of 
50  who  preferred  the  governmeut  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel — and  then  see  how  the  relative 
strength  of  parties  has  been  affected 
by  the  recent  dissolution. 

The  English  borough  elections  pre- 
sent a  gain  of  three  members  to  the 
Conservative  cause — the  English  coun- 
ties a  gain  of  22.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  English  elections  are  concerned, 
the  ministerial  nuyority  of  50  is  exactly 
annihilated.  Their  mtgority,  therefore, 
in  the  new  parliament,  must  depend 
upon  their  gains  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 

In  Scotland,  the  representation  re- 
mains exactly  as  it  did  before.  The 
ministry  thus  are  thrown  for  their  ma- 
jority on  their  gains  in  Ireland,  and 
these  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as 
their  journals  seem  anxious  to  repre- 
sent. 

In  Ireland,  the  Conservatives  have 
gained  six,  and  their  opponents  four- 
teen seats — the  ministerial  gain  therer 
fore,  of  eight  seats,  equivalent  to  six- 
teen votes  on  a  division,  is  just  their 
majority  in  the  new  parliament. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  estimating 
their  majority  in  the  last  parliament  us 
amounting  to  fihy — an  eitimate  which 
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the  hardiest  minuterialut  will  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  as  too  low.  Upon 
no  question,  except  the  Irish  Corpora- 
tion, were  they  able  to  command  any- 
thing like  a  majority  of  fifty — upon  aU 
other  questions,  their  nu^rity  is  anni- 
hilated; even  upon  this  it  is  reduced  to 
a  shadow. 

It  must  be  obsenred,  too,  that  we  es- 
timate the  Conservative  losses  and 
gMUS,  not  from  the  returns  to  the  last 
parliament,  but  from  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation at  its  close.  Had  we 
taken  the  returns  to  the  last  parliament, 

ULSTER. 


the  g^ins  to  the  ministerialists  would 
have  appeared  .much  smaller.  We 
have  now  been  'calculating  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  return  made  from 
the  hustings,  and  that  return  purified 
and  amended  hj  investigations  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  following  tabular  view  will  ex- 
hibit at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  Irish 
representation  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  parliament,  at  its  close,  and  by  the 
returns  to  the  new  one  : — 
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The  only  points  in  this  table,  upon 
the  acoaracy  of  which  a  question  can 
arise,  are  our  estimating  Coleraine  and 
Dungannon  at  ConservatiTe  gains.  At 
best  they  were  represented  by  neutrals 
in  the  last  parliament.  The  ministerial 
jounlaUf  howeTer,  constantly  reckoned 
their  members  on  their  list — there  can 
be  no  question  as  toeither  of  them  now. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  do  Sir  Robert  Fcr- 
inison  injustice  in  reclconing  him  among 
the  ministerialists.  He  belongs  to  a 
class  of  politicians  whom  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign  to  an^  particular  denomina- 
tion. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  will  oppose  ministers  in  any  attempt 
to  secularize  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church. 

A  glance  at  the  table  we  have  framed 
will  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  of  the 
utter  extraTagance  of  the  hopes  of  the 
ministerialists  that  their  losses  in  Eng- 
land will  be  counterbalanced  by  gains 
in  Ireland.  From  the  returns  to  the 
Peel  parliament,  they  have  gained  four 
seats  m  Ireland,  from  the  close  of  that 
parliament  eight — or  even  if  we  do  not 
reckon  Coleraine  and  Dungannon  as 
Conservative  gains,  then  the  account 
will  stand  thus-~>that  in  England  they 
have  lost  25  seats,  in  Ireland  gained  ten, 
leaving  to  the  Conservative  party  a 
gain  of  80  votes  on  a  division.  By 
consulting  the  record  of  the  divisions 
in  the  last  parliament,  it  is  easy  for  any 
toerson  to  estimate,  not  the  strength, 
but  the  weakness  of  ministers  in  the 
new. 

The  question  now  recurs  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  in  the  empire,  what  will 
Mi!^isTERs  Do  ?  It  is  a  question  to 
which  we  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  sug- 
gest a  satisfactory  reply.  The  answer 
that  would  suggest  itself  to  every  ho- 
nourable mind  is,  they  will  resign  office. 
We  fear,  however,  this  supposition  is 
too  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Whtggcry.  The  wretched  creatures 
who  nave  been  for  two  years  back  pros* 
tituling  the  patronage  that  they  might 
pocket  the  pay  of  ministers  of  the 
crown  have  manifested  too  inglorious 
a  tenacity  of  office  for  us  now  to  sup- 
pose that  any  consideration  of  honour 
or  honesty  will  induce  them  to  aban* 
don  it.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  attempt  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country—If  it 
be  correct  to  apply  the  expression  to  a 
wretched  ofRcial  existence  without  any 
of  the  functions  of  vitality.  But  we 
do  think  that  they  will  cling  to  place, 
and  endeavour  to  accommodate  their 
policy  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 


the  times,  so  as  still  to  receive  the  sa- 
laries which  they  lov£. 

We  know  that  our  calculation  in  this 
respect  is  diflferent  from  that  of  most  of 
those  upon  whose  judgment  in  most 
matters  we  would  feel  inclined  to  rely. 
The  opinion  that  the  Whigs  will  retire 
from  office  is  one  in  which  many  very 
intelligent  observers  of  passing  events 
concur.  We  are  not,  however,  in- 
clined to  give  them  credit  fur  so  mncfa 
of  common  honesty  as  such  a  step  ia- 
volves.  Men  whom  a  lonff  course  of 
official  servitude  has  made  familiar  with 
baseness  can  hardly  be  supposed  pos- 
sessed, at  the  termination  of  it,  of  much 
of  better  feeling.  The  atmosphere  of 
office  has  been  to  the  ministers  90 
impregnated  with  everything  that  is 
demoralizing,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  hope  that  any  generous  feel- 
ing could  survive  the  contact  with 
its  poisonous  contagion.  To  form  oor 
estimate  of  the  probable  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, we  must  remember  the  discre- 
ditable associations  with  which  they 
have  been  linked — we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  have  been  tutored  by  a 
course  of  degradation,  that  they  have 
been  habituated  to  much  that  is  dis- 
graceful and  base.  In  two  yean* 
slavery  to  Mr.  0*Connell  we  may  well 
believe  that  every  feeling  of  self-re- 
spect has  been  deadened-^they  have 
consented  to  wear  the  fetters  of  the 
base,  and  the  iron  has  entered  into 
their  soul — they  entered  office  consent** 
ing  to  be  slaves — every  hour  of  their 
servitude,  as  it  sunk  their  character, 
debased  their  mind — made  them  more 
and  more  fit  in  reputation  as  well  as 
sentiment  for  their  dishonourable  po* 
sition. 

We  fear  then  that  those  who  expect 
from  ministers  the  only  service  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  render  to  their 
country,  do  not  calculate  sufficientiy 
upon  the  demoralizing  influences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  For 
our  parts,  we  believe  that  they  arc 
ready  to  keep  office  on  any  terms. 
While  there  is  a  job  to  be  done,  a  sine- 
cure to  be  created,  or  a  follower  to  be 
glutted  with  pay,  they  will  stick  obsti- 
nately to  their  place. 
■*  Non  miaura  cutcm  nisi  pletMcmorU  hirado.** 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  perfecUy 
satisfied  that  Lord  Melbourne  has 
made  the  declaration  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Standard;  but  we  fear  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  be  will  adhere  to 
it.  Those  who  have  so  long  imposed 
upon  the  premier's  good-natured  indo- 
lence will  find  means  to  keep  him  still 
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their  tool.  It  may  be  that  we  dp  the 
noble  viBConnt  wrong ;  but  unques- 
tionably we  will,  in  future,  attribute  to 
him  more  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
more  manliness  of  character  than  we 
ha?e  hitherto  been  inclined,  if  he  ad- 
heres to  the  resolution  of  his  better 
moments,  and  retires  from  a  position 
which  he  can  no  longer  hold  without 
guilt. 

If  ministers  meet  the  parliament, 
how  are  they  to  proceed  i  they  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  anv  one  of  the 
measures  which,  last  session,  they  de- 
clared vital  ones.  On  the  church-rate 
(question  they  will  have  a  large  msyo- 
nty  against  them.  The  appropriation 
clause — their  charter  of  office — will 
be  indignantly  rejected  by  a  migority 
of  the  new  house.  The  Irish  corpo- 
ration question  they  will  carry  by  a 
small  majority,  and  this  only  on  condi- 
tion of  their  securing  the  Irish  church; 
the  very  course  to  which  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders,  last  session,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  assented.  Whatever  party 
are  in  office  the  policy  pursued  must 
be  Conservative.  The  ministers  may 
retain  office  b^  abandoning  every  pro- 
fession on  which  they  gained  it— 4hey 
may  keep  the  name,  and  patronage,  and 
pay  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  by  car- 
rying into  full  effect  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  opposition. 

This  is,  we  confess,  the  policy  which 
we  think  it  most  probable  that  they 
will  pursue  ;  they  will  avoid  defeat  by 
brii^ng  forward  no  measure  upon 
wbidi  the  Conservatives  will  oppose 
them ;  thev  will  abstain  from  aggression, 
and  cidcufate  upon  the  timorousness  of 
the  Conservatives  for  security  from  as- 


in  the  mean  time,  however,  an  impor- 
tant question  will  arise  as  to  Ireland— 
while  they  affect  a  Conservative  policy 
u  regards  the  empire  at  large — will 
thev  continue  to  delegate  to  Mr. 
0*Connell  the  government  of  this 
country  ?  If  they  do^  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  will  gain  but  little  by  the 
change ;  Ireland  will  still  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  popish  party;  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown  will  still  be  em- 
ployed to  reward  the  emissaries  of  se- 
dition. Protestants  will  still  be  op- 
pressed and  insulted :  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  attack  upon  Protest- 
antism appears  to  be  discontinued,  the 
deadliest  blow  will  be  struck  at  its  ex- 
istence. The  battery  of  legislative 
measures — the  formidable  apparatus  of 
the  assault  u»ay  be  removed  from  be- 
fore the  muniments  of  Protestantism  ; 


but  the  mine  wiH  be  secretly  and 
silently  springing  beneath  the  citadel. 

We  feel  it  necessary,  distinctly,  and 
emphatically  to  put  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  on  their  guard  against  this 
dangerous  and  insidious  policy,  which 
we  have  little  doubt  will  be  that  pur- 
sued towards  them  by  ministers.  By 
a  concession  to  the  more  Conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  age,  the;^  will  pur^ 
chase  tiie  right  of  continuing  to  op- 
press and  insult  us.  They  will  make 
a  truce  for  a  moment  witn  the  spirit 
that  u  too  strong  for  them.  They 
will  abstain  from  legislative  attacks 
upon  Protestantism  only  that  they 
may  wield  with  the  more  effect  the 
power  of  the  executive  for  its  subver- 
sion. 

This  is  the  policy  which  Mr.  O' Cou- 
ncil will  recommend  to  the  ministers ; 
it  is  the  poli<:y  which  that  master 
spirit  has  neen  endeavouring  to  im- 
press upon  the  cabinet  which  is 
composed  of  his  tools.  He  has  in- 
variably taught  them  as  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  collision  with  the  Protestant 
spirit  of  the  British  people,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  the  power  of 
crushing  and  weakening  Protestantism 
through  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  in- 
fluences of  the  government  in  Ireland. 
His  advice  to  ministers  last  year 
was,  to  accept  the  tithe  bill  without 
the  appropriation  clause.  He  sees 
clearly  that  the  work  of  destroying 
Protestantism  can  be  done  more  surely 
through  the  castle  than  the  senate; 
and  while  he  has  a  slave  of  his  own 
on  the  viceregal  throne,  he  will  press 
no  legislative  measure  to  risk  the  te- 
nure of  his  power.  Hence  we  have 
seen  him  ready  to  give  up  the  appro- 
priation clause ;  he  is  reaay  tomorrow 
to  give  up  the  corporations,  provided 
that  the  demanding  of  them  would 
risk,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sta- 
bility of  his  administration.  AH  this 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  ulti- 
mate ends—his  object  is  to  lower  Pro- 
testantism, no  matter  by  what  means — 
tlie  great  engine  which  he  works  for 
that  purpose  is  the  executive  influence 
of  government.  He  would  be  either 
very  foolish  or  very  honest  did  he  risk 
the  possession  of  this  power  for  the 
assertion  of  any  principle  whatever. 
We  do  not  suspect  him  of  being  either; 
and  so  long  as  his  black  mail  is  paid  to 
him  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage 
and  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
will  not  press  his  vassal  for  any  legis- 
lative services,  the  exaction  of  which 
might  prove  inconvenient.    GqOqIc 
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Thw,  we  repeat,  is  the  policy  which 
we  expect  mtnisters  to  pursue  by  a 
tacit,  if  not  an  expressed,  compromise 
with  the  Conservatives  in  parliament ; 
they  will  take  care  to  bring  forward  no 
measure  which  will  expose  them  to 
dofeat ;  the  consequence  of  this  com- 
promise will  be,  that  the  government 
of  this  country  will  still  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  0*Connei1.  This  policy 
will  throw  the  Conservative  party  on 
a  line  of  conduct  for  which  we  fear 
they  are  not  well  adapted  ;  they  have 
hitherto  acted  almost  exclusively  on 
the  defensive  ;  they  must  now  learn  to 
change  their  tactics,  and  no  longer  con- 
tent themselves  with  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  evil  measures  !n  the  senate. 

We  do  not  put  forward  these  views 
as  in  any  wise  discouraging-^uite  the 
contrary.  If  we  have  done  nothing 
Ibut  arrest  the  progress  of  revolutiottaiy 
legislation,  we  have  done  that  which  is 
well  worth  all  the  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions it  has  cost  us.  We  have  gained 
a  respite — we  have  secured  a  breathing 
time ;  and  we  can  employ  the  interval 
of  tranquillity  to  rally  our  forces  for 
an  attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  our 
enemies,  it  is  something  to  have  re- 
pulsed the  assault  of  the  enemy — even 
though  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  drive 
them  from  their  entrenchments. 

It  is  also  possible  that  ministers 
might  carry  their  adhesion  to  Conserva- 
tive principles  a  step  farther,  and  throw- 
ing Mr.  0*Connell  overboard  alto- 
gether, return  to  the  principles  of  the 
government  of  Lord  Grey.  The  re- 
call of  Lord  Mulgrave  would  be  the 
first  indication  of  such  a  direction  of 
their  policy;  or  perhaps  our  worthy 
chief  governor  would  be  just  as  ready 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  Conser- 
vative Whig  as  he  has  been  hitherto 
to  bear  that  of  an  0*Conne11ite. 
Should  the  government  determine 
upon  this  course,  Mr.  0*Connell  may 
find  himself  to  have  been  outwitted 
during  the  late  election  by  his  Whig 
allies.  Hid  tail  has  been  sadly  docked  ; 
in  some  instances  by  the  success  of  a 
Conservative ;  but  in  many  more  by 
the  return  of  an  aristocratic  Whig. 

This  course  is  very  near  a  kin  to 
another  which  it  has  been  confidently 
said  it  is  the  intention  of  the  moderate 
section  of  the  cabinet  to  pursue.  A 
coalition  between  this  portion  of  the 
ministry  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservatives  has  been  spoken  of.  A 
cabinet  formed  by  the  union  of  men  of 
ditferent  parties, agreeing  in  the  defence 
of  the  iubtitutions  of  the  country,  is  said 


to  be  a  favourite  project  of  our  sovc- 
reign,as  it  wascertainly  of  her  lamented 
uncle's,  at  one  period  of  his  reign ;  we 
fear,  however,  tnat  in  the  present  state 
of  parties  it  is  impracticable,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  rumour  of  a 
coalition  between  a  portion  of  the  Ca- 
binet and  the  Conservatives  as  im- 
probable in  the  extreme. 

One  other  course  has  been  hinted 
at,  but  it  is  one  so  desperate  and  so 
hopeless  in  its  issue,  that  we  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  seriously  contemplated. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  after  a 
slight  modification  of  the  Cabinet,  by 
the  introduction  of  Lord  Durham  and 
Lord  Brougham,  ministers  would  ven«> 
ture  on  a  second  dissolution.  To  use 
a  homely  expression,  we  fear  that "  this 
Is  too  ffood  news  to  be  true.**  The 
Inevitable  conseouence  of  such  a  des^ 

K crate  step,  would  be  to  alarm  all  who 
ave  any  thing  to  lose,  an<l  to  return  a 
parliament  much  more  decidedly  Con* 
servatlve  than  the  present. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Reform  Hill 
are  now  revolving  ow  its  authors } 
perhaps  they  can  now  understand,  aU 
thougn  certainly  not  answer  the  cele- 
brated question  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— •*  How  is  the  Queen's  govern* 
mcnt  to  be  carried  on  ?"  Certainly  not 
by  the  present  Cabinet,  unless  by  an 
abandonment  of  all  the  professions  on 
which  they  have  obtained  office,  and 
an  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
men  whom  they  exclude. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  raise 
the  voice  of  warning  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland — we  have  cautioned  theta 
that  they  must  be  prepared  for  a  policy 
both  dangerous  and  insidious.  The 
last  election  has  arrested  the  prognress 
of  revolution  in  the  senate ;  but  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  attempt  at  compromise 
which  we  believe  in  our  souls  Mr. 
0*Connell  will  make ;  the  attempt  by 
abandoning  encroachments  in  parlia- 
ment to  secure  to  himself  a  little  lon- 
ger the  power  of  wielding  the  exeeo- 
tive  of  Ireland  to  oppress  and  injure 
us.  This  new  position  will  impose 
new  responsibilities  on  the  Protestants 
and  new  duties  on  our  representatives 
in  parliament.  If  our  enemies  play 
the  game  of  evading  our  parliamentary 
strength,  and  exercising  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  forward  the  designs  of 
Popery-Jet  us  recollect  how  much  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  embarrass  them 
in  their  management  of  this  manceuv re. 
■  We  must  watch  and  hamper  them — 
they  will  attempt  every  act  of  partiality 
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in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ours  be  it 
to  bring  their  deeds  before  the  cogni- 
zance of  that  tribunal — ^let  every 
wrong  be  followed  bv  a  petition  for 
redress.  If  this  be  the  policy  of  the 
ministers,  it  is  half  defeated  by  expo- 
sure ;  the  voice  of  Protestantism  must 
be  heard — the  moral  power  of  Irish 
Protestantism  must  be  set  in  motion, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  himself  may  very 
soon  be  tired  of  the  experiment  of  at^ 
tempting  to  govern  Ireland,  without  a 
majority  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  defiance  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  respectability,  and  the  Pro- 
testantism of  this  country. 

We  write,  of  course,  conjecturally— 
we  presume  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  pursue  the  course  which 
we  confess  all  their  past  conduct  ren- 
ders probable — but  a  course  which  if 
we  had  not  the  experience  of  that  con- 
duct wc  would  pronounce  impossible 
for  any  ministry  to  attempt  On  this 
supposition  we  have  a  word  of  advice 
to  offer,  to  a  personage,  the  last  per- 
haps to  whom  our  readers  would  ex- 
pect us  to  offer  it.  Lord  Mulgrave 
may  honour  us  by  glancing  at  these 
pages  I  perhaps  his  ear  is  not  so  spoiled 
by  the  aelicate  flatteries  of  the  accom- 
plished courtiers  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, as  not  to  bear  with  the  rough 
but  honest  expressions  of  plain  spoken 
Protestants  like  ourselves.  We  will 
suppose  his  Excellency  to  have  formed 
the  daring  resolution  of  continuing  to 
govern  Ireland  as  the  serf  of  the  Popish 
party,  while  his  colleagues,  by  a  tem- 
porising policy,  avoid  giving  any  oc- 
casion for  a  trial  of  strength  iu  par- 
liament— will  his  Excellency  bear  with 
a  word  of  respectful  expostulation  be- 
fore lie  finally  determines  on  this  valo- 
rous resolve  :  **  If  your  Excellency  is 
not  yet  tired  of  your  peculiar  position  in 
Ireland — if  you  are,  indeed,  so  ena- 
moured of  the  novel  charms  with 
which  your  new  associations  have  sur- 
rounded the  viceri^l  throne — that  for 
their  coutinnance  you  are  ready  to 
forget  your  obligations  to  your  coun- 
try, your  sovereign,  and  yourself; 
pause  at  least  to  count  the  cost — re- 
flect on  the  inconveniences  and  annoy- 
ances which  will  attend  your  hazar- 
dous cnterprize.  The  late  elections 
have  not  raised  your  Excellency  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestants  of  Irc- 
land-^you  have  done  that  which  with 
freemen  is,  perhaps,  the  only  crime 
that  can  never  be  forgiven— you  have 
employed  the  vile  agencies  of  corrup- 


tion to  purchase  awa^  their  riebts. 
We  hare  seen  your  minions  unbtush- 
ingly  come  forward  to  offer  to  the 
▼oter  the  bribe  of  patronage — we  have 
seen  men  bearing  your  commission 
eng^aged  in  the  task  of  coericng  the 
timid  and  purchasing  the  venal — the 
anuals  of  corruption  contain  no  pa- 
rallel for  the  boldness  with  which 
your  Excellency's  government  have 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  election. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  could  for- 
give you  for  any  thing  but  this-«-they 
have  despised  the  meanness  of  your 
former  acts  ;  they  have  pitied  the  de- 
gradations of  your  former  associations ; 
they  have  witnessed  with  a  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  alarm  the  circuits  through 
the  country  iu  which  the  representa- 
tive of  royalty  has  alternately  ap- 
peared anxious  to  exhibit  himself  m 
the  character  of  madman  and  fool ; 
sometimes  indulging  in  levities  resem- 
bling the  harmless  exhibition  of  the 
poor  creature  whose  highest  ambition 
18  to  win  for  his  grotesque  grimaces  the 
plaudits  of  the  village  mob;  again 
ascending  to  the  more  dangerous  sport 
of  the  man  who  *' flings  about  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death."  Yes,  we 
have  despised,  we  have  pitied,  wc  have 
been  indignant,  we  have  been  alarmed 
—but  let  your  Excellency  know  that 
it  was  reserved  for  the  proceedings  at 
the  late  election  to  make  us  hate. 
Hatred,  bitter  unforgiving  hatred  is 
reserved  by  freemen  for  that  worst  of 
tyranny,  which  employs  the  agencies 
of  government  formed  to  protect  our 
rights  to  purchase  them.  The  indig- 
nation of  all  honest  men  is  awake — 
your  Excellency  will  move  in  future 
with  the  stigma  of  the  late  electioneer- 
ing proceedings  indelibly  attached  to 
you — your  every  act  will  be  watched 
— your  every  step  will  be  marked  with 
a  jealous  eye — ^)'0u  will  appear  to  us 
only  as  the  head  of  the  government 
that  has  attempted  to  purchase  our 
rights ;  for  this  offence  no  personal 
qualities  of  your  Excellency  can  atone 
— we  will  forget  in  this  the  virtues  by 
which  you  adorn  private  and  dignify 
public  life — we  will  overlook  the 
proverbial  blaraelessness  of  your  per- 
sonal character — we  will  only  recollect 
that  men  in  your  name  attempted  to 
make  government  gold  and  govern- 
ment patronage  the  means  wherewith 
to  enslave  us ;  we  will  publish  this  to 
the  empire — we  will  prove  it  before 
the  tribunal  where  your  Excellency 
can  no  longer  shrink  behind  the  dis- 
creditable shelter  of  a  tyrant  majority.  Tp 
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Naked  and  unprotected,  with  a  minis- 
try  too  weak  to  offer  you  any  power- 
ful protection-^with  prooft  against 
you  too  plain  for  any  chicanery  to 
evade—- you  must  meet  the  chaiges  of 
those  whose  franchise  your  govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  neutralize  by 
corruption.  Let  your  Excellency  be 
well  assured  of  Uiis_TOur  late  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  election 
has  raised  a  spirit  which  will  soon 
make  Ireland  too  hot  to  hold  you!* 

Will  Lord  Mulgrave  believe  that  we 
offer  him  this  advice  in  all  sincerity. 
Happy  would  we  be  if  we  could  use  to 
his  Excellency  the  language  of  since- 
rity without  being  forced  to  severe. 

We  are  anxious  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  result  of  some  of  the 
Irish  elections  in  detail.  Our  readers 
will  understand  from  what  we  have 
said,  our  views  as  to  the  prospects 
which  the  general  returns  warrant  us 
in  entertaining.  We  mav  congratulate 
every  patriot  m  the  land— the  country 
is  saved.  Most  cordially  do  we  join 
in  the  noble  exultation  of  Mr.  O'Sul- 
Hvan,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
splendid  speech  at  Armagh : 

«Bo  instant,  then,  in  preparing  fur 
the  events  which  are  to  come,  and  in  re- 
deeming the  time  which  is  accorded  to 
you.  Revolution,  I  am  persuaded  to 
hope,  is  yet  afar  off.  England  has 
righted  herself;  the  good  ship  was  hurt 
among  the  breakers — ^it  was  committed 
to  the  waves  of  popular  opinion — the  tide 
has  set  in — the  stranded  bark  has  been 
floated  over  shoals  and  breakers-^t  has 
been  carried  up  high  on  the  beach-^it  is 
secure — ^no  returning  wave  shall  hurry  it 
back  to  the  hiutards  of  the  tempest ;  and 
unlets  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  resolve 
to  exhibit  tbemtelves  before  their  Royal 
Mistress,  not  as  the  guardians  of  the 
shore,  but  as  the  remorseless  felons  who 
h^ng  out  false  lights  to  lure  gallant  barks 
to  destruction,  and  if  the  danger  has  been 
escaped,  rush  out  with  murderous  purp<>Be 
to  destroy  what  the  storm  and  the  coast 
has  spared ; — unless  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  exhibit  themselves  thus  in  the 
sight  of  their  Royal  Mistress,  and  make  a 
wreck  that  they  may  pronounce  one, 
England  is  safe,  and  felon  legislators,  who 
would  hope  to  profit  by  the  wreck,  are 
balked  of  their  expected  plunder." 

We  have  already  said  that  we  feel 
confident  that  the  prosecution  of  peti- 
tions will  altogetner  annihilate  the 
ministerial  minority.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Irish  returns.  The  me- 
tropolis, of  course,  first  attracts  our 
attention.   That  the  petition  will  make 


Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  sit- 
ting members  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  connected  with 
this  contest  to  which  we  are  anxioua 
to  direct  special  attention. 

There  never  was  an  occasion  on 
which  Protestants  of  all  classes  were 
so  firmly  and  entirely  united — men  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  seemed  bound  by 
some  new  bond  of  union*-men  who 
had  been  liberals  all  their  lives  now 
nobly  came  forward  to  redeem  their 
characters  for  consistency  by  support- 
ing the  Conservatives.  We  say  their 
characters  for  consistency — ^for  surely 
the  grossest  inconsistency  is  that  of  tfaie 
men,  who  being  united  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  their  professions  of 
1627,  adhere  to  them  in  their  actions  of 
1837.  There  have  been  many  aplen- 
did  examples  of  individuals  who  have 
broken  through  the  ties  of  party  to 
preserve  their  honour,  and  left  their 
former  associates  when  these  associates 
violated  their  former  professions.  Well 
and  truly  has  Arthur  Guinness  proved 
that  he  was  sincere  when  he  advocated 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
equal  privileges  in  the  faith  that  they 
would  ask  no  more.  Every  day  is  de- 
taching from  the  ranks  of  revolution 
the  respectable  men  who  were  to  be 
found  in  them. 

One,  perhaps,  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  in  the  late  contest  for  Dublin 
was  this — ^that  the  middle  classes  made 
the  cause  their  own.  It  is  to  the  eneigy, 
the  devotion,  and  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  middling  classes  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  splendid  stand  which 
the  Protestants  of  Dublin  made  agwnst 
the  combined  influences  of  government 
and  mob  intimidation.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  contest  in  which  so  much 
high  and  generous  feeling  was  called 
into  action.  Many  in  business  and  in 
trade  were  found  ready  to  r^ect  the 
bribe  of  the  Castle,  and  to  defy  the  in- 
timidation of  the  mob.  Men  in  hum- 
ble circumstances  went  to  the  poll  in 
defiance  of  threats  of  ruin.  Mcoacos 
of  exclusive  dealing  were  defied  by 
those  whose  .little  custom  the  system 
4night  destroy.  There  is  earnest  of 
good  hope  in  all  this;  the  cause  in 
which  such  noble  sacrifices  have  been 
made  is  not  one  which  heaven  has  yet 
forsaken. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  those 
who  have  made  these  saorifices  de- 
serve to  be  upheld.  A  duty  is  thrown 
upon  the  Protestants  to  support  thoae 
who  have  supported  their  cause.  It  is  a 
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doty  which  all  honour  and  all  grati- 
tude enforce.  We  are  not  the  advo- 
cates of  exclusive  dealing ;  God  forbid : 
but  our  enemies  act  on  it — and  this  we 
say,  that  the  man  is  no  Consenrative, 
that  he  has  no  heart  to  feel,  that  he 
has  no  conscience  to  control  who 
will  see  the  poor  Protestant  shop- 
keeper suffer  by  his  support  of  our 
cause,  and  not  employ  all  the  influence 
which  wealth  and  station  give  him  to 
remedy  his  wrong. 

We  wi»h  to  speak  with  all  plainness 
.—would  that  we  could  urge  on  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  higher  classes  their  duty 
we  earnestly  as  we  feel  its  importance. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  simply  to  state 
what  has  occurred,  what  is  at  this  mo- 
ment occurring,  in  this  cit^,  in  a  hun- 
dred instances.  A  man  in  middling 
circumstances,  struggling  hard  to  main- 
tain his  family  by  the  gains  of  his  toil- 
some industry,  able  by  rising  up  early 
and  taking  rest  late  to  keep  the  honest 
station  of  his  Others,  and  bring  up  his 
children  to  succeed  to  the  same.  His 
bread,  his  children's  bread,  depends 
upon  the  custom  of  his  shop.  Just 
before  the  election  the  servant  of  the 
Castle  calls  on  him,  he  offers  him  the 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
condition  that  he  votes  for  the  enemy 
of  his  religion ;  the  honest  tradesman 
rejects  the  tempting  bribe ;  he  is  next 
assailed  by  the  threat  of  exclusive 
dealing — he  defies  the  menace  ;  at  the 
polling  booth  he  does  his  duty  by  his 
country;  he  returns  home,  and  now 
comes  the  trial ;  his  liberal  customers 
withdraw  in  indignation  that  he  has 
dared  to  give  his  vote  in  opposition  to 
them  ;  his  shop  door  is  deserted  ;  ihe 
magic  circle  is  drawn  round  it,  and  his 
little  hopes  of  prosperity  wither  in  the 
fatal  spell ;  beggary  stares  him  in  the 
face.  This  is  no  fictitious  picture.  We 
could  give  the  names  of  the  voters,  and 
of  the  liberals  who  have  withdrawn  their 
custom.  But  we  ask  of  every  Protestant 
will  he  permit  this  man  to  be  ruined 
by  his  vote  ?  We  put  it  to  the  rich 
man  who  is  loud  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  Protestantism^it  is 
easy  to  retire  to  the  comfort  and  secu« 
rity  of  fashionable  elegance  and  talk 
Conservatism  there ;  but  the  man  who 
will  not  now  act  on  the  only  system 
that  can  secure  the  poorer  Conserva- 
tive from  ruin — the  roan  who  will  see  tke 
humble  Protestant  reduced  to  beggary 
by  his  adherence  to  his  religion,  may 
prate  about  Conservatism  in  the  midst 
of  pampered  luxury  and  ease,  but  lie 
has  no  heart  to  feel  the  claims  of  jus- 


tice, of  honour,  or  of  honesty.  The 
Protestants  must  now  act  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  protective  dealing;  they  must 
see  that  no  man  suffers  by  supporting 
them,  or  it  Is  vain  to  hope  that  even 
the  spirit  of  their  humbler  brethren 
can  long  resist  the  crushing  ii^uences 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

It  is  almost  a  formal  expression  to 
allude  to  the  obligations  which  we  are 
under  to  the  gentlemen  who  stood  for- 
ward as  our  candidates  on  this  occasion. 
We  once  had  occasion  to  differ  with 
tegret  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  never 
did  we  for  an  instant  forget  the  debt 
which  Irish  Protestantism  owes  to  his 
noble  devotion,  to  bis  great  talent,  bis 
unwearied  industry,  his  uncompromis- 
ing integrity  and  fearless  boldness  in 
the  cause  or  truth.  At  this  election  he 
has  added  to  that  debt,  and  sincerely 
do  we  trust  that  never  will  Protestants 
forget  their  obligations  to  him ;  but  we 
know  that  we  only  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  feelings  when  we  acknow- 
ledge that  to  Mr.  West  preeminently 
belongs  the  title  of  champion  of  the 
independence  of  Dublin.  He  it  was  who 
first  made  the  attempt  to  establish,  it 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  hopeless  and 
continued  his  uuwearied  and  disinte- 
rested efforts  until  bis  perseverance 
was  crowned  witt  success.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices,  of 
the  loss  of  professional  emolument,  of 
the  sacrifices  of  personal  ease  and 
comfort  which  this  single-minded  gen- 
tleman has  made.  The  protracted 
proceedings  of  the  last  petition  are 
still  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers ; 
they  remember  how  Mr.  West  perse- 
vered almost  against  hope,  how  his 
Eatience  was  unwearied  by  the  delays 
y  which  his  opponents  sought  to 
turn  him  from  bis  purpose,  how  his 
courage  was  unshaken  by  the  discou- 
raging predictions  of  his  friends.  To 
Mr.  West  the  citizens  of  Dublin  owe 
the  independence  of  their  city,  and  we 
know  that  we  but  speak  the  sentiments 
of  every  honest  Protestant  within  its 
circuity  when  we  say,  that  so  long  as 
Protestant  energy  or  Piotestant  influ- 
ence can  command  a  vote  for  the  re- 
{iresentation  of  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
and,  that  vote  is  at  the  service  of  the 
man  who  first  rescued  it  from  the  nomi- 
nation of  0*Connell. 

In  Yougbal,  in  Carlow,  in  Longford,  in 
Queen*sCotmty,  in  Kinsale,  in  Wicklow, 
and  in  Belfast,  there  is,  we  believe,  very 
little  doubt  that  petitions  will  seat  thie 
Conservatives.  The  Conservatives  of 
Belfast   arc    proceeding  cncrijetically 
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with  the  petition.  Next  to  Dublin  Bel- 
fast should  be  with  the  Conservatives  a 
national  object  We  trust  that  the 
funds  to  carry  on  both  these  petitions 
will  be  raised  by  general  contributions 
through  the  country. 

It  is  a  singular  incident  in  the  late 
election,  that  Kerry  is  the  only  one  of 
the  southern  counties  which  has  as- 
serted its  independence  of  the  priests. 
Out  of  three  members  which  Kerry  re- 
turns two  are  Conservatives.  We  trust 
that  this  is  only  the  setting  of  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  Munster^singular 
that  it  should  be  set  by  the  county  of 

O'ConneU. 

••Via  prima  nlutii 
Qaod  minlme  reris  Onda  pandetur  abuibc.** 

In  the  defeat  of  O'Connell  in  his 
own  county  there  is  a  moral  lesson  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland  ;  there  is  a  lesson  to 
his  deluded  followers  that  mar  teach 
them  how  little  he  is  respected  where 
he  is  known  ;  there  is  a  lesson  to  the 
landlords  of  every  county  in  Ireland  to 
teach  them  what  may  be  done  by  com- 
bination. 

Let  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  take 
to  heart  this  humiliating  lesson — with 
all  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  country,  they  have 
sent  to  the  imperial  parliament  thirty- 
two  members  out  of  one  hundred  and 
five.  Let  them  take  this  to  heart— let 
them  charge  the  blame  where  it  rests, 
upon  their  own  cowardice ;  let  them 
at  once  prepare  to  gain  the  political 
position  to  which  their  strenath  enti- 
tles them.  England  has  declared  by 
a  large  majority  on  the  side  of  justice 
to  Ireland,  but  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land have  not  been  true  to  themselves. 
The  last  election,  thanks  to  the  pnople 
of  England,  has  given  us  a  breathing 
time ;  let  us  remember  that  the  final 
issue  of  the  contest  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  employ  it. 

A  high  and  a  sacred  duty  is  thrown 
upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
not  merely  that  they  are  called  on  to 
defend  the  rights  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors  ;  they  are 
j)laced  in  the  front  of  the  battle  for 
their  country  and  for  mankind.  Ire- 
land has  never  yet  taken  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  super- 
stition has  cast  its  darkness  over  her 
people  ;  her  energies  have  been  blight- 
ed by  the  influenfre.of  an  unscriptural 
religion,  and  every  hope  of  her  re^ne- 
ration  which  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
patriot  will  acknowledge,  is  centred  in 
her  Protestantism.  If  ever  her  degra- 
dation is  to  pass  away — ^if  ever  her 
crimes  arc  to  cease,  it  is  Protestant 
Christianity    must   work    the    moral 


change.  When  truth  has  shed  its 
holy  radiance  on  her  glens  and  valleys, 
the  red  stain  of  blood  that  dyes  them 
will  become  discoloured  in  iu  light. 
Nationally  as  well  as  individually  reli- 
gion's ways  are  ways  of  peace,  and  |>eace 
will  only  come  to  this  distracted  coun- 
try when  the  influence  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion is  felt  throughout  the  land. 

But  not  merely  the  interests  of  our 
country,  the  destinies  of  mankind  are 
entrusted  to  our  care.  It  seems  as  if 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  gathering 
all  their  strength  to  extinguish  for  ever 
truth  and  religion  upon  earth.  The 
principles  of  good  and  evil  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  throughout  the 
globe.  Britain  for  centuries  has  been 
the  home  of  regulated  freedom,  the 
altar  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  reli- 
gion. Long  has  she  raised  among^ 
the  nations  the  standard  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  seemed  as  if  in  the 
latter  day  some  noble  lot  awaited  her 
in  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  is 
it  credulous  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
therefore,  that  the  fiends  of  anarchy 
have  been  busy  with  her  constitution, 
and  infidelity  and  superstition  have 
been  united  to  assail  her  church,  that 
with  the  downfal  of  British  greatness 
might  perish  the  citadel  of  freedom  and 
of  truth,  and  revolution  sweep  the 
world  unopposed.  The  destinies  of 
mankind  hang  upon  the  contest,  and 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  who  guard 
the  Thermopylae  by  which  British 
greatness  is  assailed,  hold  the  keys  of 
the  Protestantism  of  the  world. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  lot  which 
Providence  has  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  It  brings  with  it 
its  fearful  responsibilities,  but  has  with 
it  also  high  and  noble  associations  to 
cheer  and  to  encourage.  It  inspires 
motives,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
most  hallowed  afi'ections  of  the  heart 
seem  allied  with  selfishness  ;  it  points 
to  hopes  beside  which  the  mere  pa- 
triot's most  glorious  aspirations  become 
little ;  and  it  animates  and  strengthens, 
by  principles,  before  the  loftiness  of 
which  all  the  temptations  of  self-inte- 
rest, all  the  inducements  of  ambition, 
sink  powerless  and  abashed. 

In  the  confidence  of  these  high  and 
noble  principles,  in  the  solemn  consci- 
ousness that  they  arc  the  guardians  of 
the  universal  caiise  of  freedom  and  of 
truth,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  must 
prepare  themselves  for  the  struggle^ 
and  as  their  responsibility,  if  they  de- 
sert their  solemn  duty,  is  fearful,  so  is 
their  reward,  if  they  acquit  themselves 
of  their  high  obligations,  great. 
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Happiest  of  happy  feelings  Vis,  to  feel 
Friendship  or  love  for  one  who  can  return 

Affection  back — alike  through  woe  or  weal 

With  quenchless  and  unchanging  flame  to  burn. 

And  many  a  beauteous  story  bards  of  old, 

Of  such  fond  lovers,  and  true  friends  have  told. 

Orestes  felt  not  fate*s  roost  venomed  dart. 
If  Pylades  were  nigh  to  soothe  his  care  : 

Not  Hades'  gloom  could  sadden  Theseus'  heart, 
While  his  dear  friend  FirithouS  was  there. 

Patroclus  gladly  died,  as  dies  the  brave. 

Sure  that  Achilles  would  avenge  his  grave. 


BY  ANACRBOK. 

If  gold  could  give  us  peace, 
Love  or  affection  buy. 
Bid  care  and  sorrow  cease. 
Disease  and  misery  fly. 

If  gold  could  bribe  grim  death. 
And  from  his  talons  save : 
Arrest  the  passing  breath. 
Or  light  the  gloomy  grave— 

I'd  think  life's  only  joy 
To  get  it  and  to  keep  ; 
And  every  hour  employ 
To  rsuse  the  precious  heap. 

But  since  the  rich  must  perish. 
What  use  in  toil  and  care  ? 
The  wealth  you  so  much  cherish. 
Left  to  some  hated  heir. 

Then  give  me  friends  and  love. 
Then  give  me  comfort  here, 
'Tis  only  fools  would  save 
To  ornament  their  bier. 

III. 

BY  LEONIDAS. 

Cling  to  thine  home,  although  it  be 

The  lowliest  of  earth's  humble  homes  : 
More  real  joy  'twill  give  to  thee 

Than  all  wealth's  glittering  towers  and  domes. 

Ah,  what  can  gems — ah,  what  can  gold 

Avail  disease  or  pain  to  heal  ? 
Can  bracelets  still  the  pulse  they  fold ; 

Or  riches  teach  us  not  to  feel  ?  C^  r^r^f^\r> 
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Vain  all  the  spacious  halls  of  pride 

The  sorrows  of  the  heart  to  quell, 
Unless  afi'ection  there  abide 

And  breathe  around  her  blessed  spell. 


Nature  her  brightest  beams  hath  made 
Soonest  to  be  o'ercast  in  shade  ; 
Her  sweetest  fragrance,  too,  is  given 
But  to  be  exhaled  to  heaven. 

And  many  a  tear,  and  many  a  sigh. 
Is  shed,  alas,  for  those  who  die  ; 
Snatched  from  us  by  some  cruel  doom 
Ere  youth  hath  ripened  into  bloom. 

And  yet  we  would  not  bid  them  stay 
Longer  on  this  weary  way, 
We  must  travel  as  we  go 
To  the  silent  world  below. 

Better  far  their  quiet  sleep 
Than  like  us  to  wake  and  weep 
All  life's  pleasure,  power,  and  glory, 
Mere  shadows  vain  and  transitory. 

V. 

It  is  the  depth  of  night. 

No  star  to  light  the  wave. 
It  is  the  depth  of  night 

That  curtains  round  the  brave. 

What  heed  they  thoi^h  the  sky 

Is  black  with  thunder  clouds, 
What  heed  thev  though  the  storm 

Howl  through  the  groaning  shrouds. 

Ay,  louder  than  the  thunder  peal,' 

Than  the  fierce  tempest's  cry. 
Comes  the  shout  of  men,  prepared 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

Farewell  our  happy  homes, 

Farewell  our  native  land ! 
Our  home  is  now  the  billowy  tide, 

Our  friend  the  trusty  brand. 

The  heroes  of  old  time 

Are  beckoning  from  afar  : 
A  grim  smile  li^ts  their  cheeks,  to  see 

Their  sons  advance  to  war. 

They  come,  thev  come,  once  more 

To  ride  the  thundering  wave  : 
Hurrah,  they  cheer  us,  as  we  shout 

The  war-song  of  the  brave. 

On,  on»  their  dark  forms  stalk 

Across  the  foam-wreathed  sea  : 
On.  with  our  good  broadswords  we'll  show 

WeVe  chiWren  of  the  free. 
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On  to  the  glorious  strife. 

On  for  a  deathless  name. 
We  can  but  lose  a  worthless  life. 

To  win  eternal  fame. 


*Tis  vain  to  weep,  'tis  vain  to  weep. 

Since  we  must  be  as  they. 
Must  know,  like  them,  the  dreamless  sleep 

Beneath  the  damp  cold  clay. 
A  heap  of  dust,  a  narrow  stone. 
All  that  we  then  can  call  our  own. 

Alas,  the  flowen,  the  leaves  return. 

Spring  comes  as  fair  and  bright 
Stars,  that  have  set,  again  shall  burn, 

And  cheer  the  gloom  of  night 
We  fikde— no  more  on  earth  to  bloom 
Set— but  no  dawn  illumes  the  tomb. 

Yet  still  we  dream  from  day  to  day 
Of  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame : 

Forgetful  of  the  sure  decay 
'Hme  works  within  onr  name. 

Foi^etfid,  that  or  soon  or  late, 

Comes  ii^n  all  one  common  fate. 


J.  T.  B. 


SONNETS 

Suggested  by  revisitiog  (in  August,  1837,  after  au  abienoe  Arom  IreUnd)  Glendalough 
and  other  parts  of  the  County  Widclow. 


Vales  of  my  country,  calm  and  bloodlen  yet ! 

How  oft  beneath  far  skies  intenseljr  blue 

Where  no  dear  western  tree  mjr  childhood  knew, 

By  a  sweet  shower  of  summer  freshly  wet^ 

Glistening  and  trembling,  oy  lone  footstepa  met 

As  these  do  now — how  many  a  time  to  you 

When  death-black  cypresses  the  darkness  threw 

Of  thdr  dense  fore^  round  me,  while  I  let 

Insensibly  upon  my  spirit  creep 

The  solemn  shadow  of  those  thousand  graves 

Midst  which  I  breathed  ;*-.*from  the  wide  silence  deep 

Of  that  sonl-saddentng  land,  across  the  waves 

Of  the  wild  sea  I  fled  as  if  in  sleep. 

And  trod  the  verdure  bright  which  this  fair  wood-walk  paves. 


Beautiful  land !  though  clouds  are  in  thy  skies. 
Floating  like  silent  tears  in  eyes  we  love; — 
Though  thou  dost  n^  God's  rainbow  from  above 
To  shine  upon  thee  oft-^for  sorrow  lies 
Heavy  upon  thee,  and  the  verv  sighs 
Of  breezes  soft  that  through  thy  branches  move, 
Seem  with  portentous  tones  of  fear  enwove 

*  The  graves  of  the  Turkish  burial-grounds  in  Asia  Minor. 
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To  gentle  hearts.    There  arc  who  can  despise. 

Yea  hate  thee,  isle  of  beauty  and  of  woe  i 

But,  few  that  ever  gazed  on  thee  could  keep 

Hatred  or  scorn  ;^thv  smiles  resistless  glow. 

Thy  fresh  o*erflowing  love  have  won  to  weep 

Not  seldom,  some  surprised,  heart-conquered  foe 

Who  could  not,  from  thy  shores,  all  stem  and  tearless  go. 

III. 

Instinctively  my  feet  a  moment  shrank 

From  the  dim  windings  of  that  grassy  way. 

Where,  to  an  emerald  tint,  the  glow  of  day 

Was  silently  subdued,  and  heath-flowers  drank 

The  lingering  dew-drops  on  each  leaf-veiled  bank  ; 

Then  I  remembered  I  had  been  away 

(In  other  lands,  in  many  a  crystal  bay 

Of  Grecian  shores  whose  haunted  beauty  sank 

Into  my  soul)  from  that  one  Island  fair 

Where  never  serpent  lives.    How  strange  the  tale 

E*en  to  a  son  of  Europe  wandering  there. 

Laden  with  all  high  knowledge,  study-pale  ; 

When  I  affirmed  that  it  in  truth  was  so 

That  aught  of  serpent-brood  my  country  could  not  show ! 


THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES,  GLENDALOUOH. 

There  are  **  seven  churches"  in  the  burning  East 

Scattered  in  ruins  'mid  the  ancient  hills 

And  cypress-darkened  vales :  their  silence  fills 

The  very  air  with  awe!  the  sounds  have  ceased 

Of  old  immortal  times — nor  man  nor  beast. 

Nor  the  glad  murmur  low  of  running  rills 

Pass  the  grey  desolate  olives — sadness  stills 

The  inmost  pulses  of  the  thoughtful  breast. 

Where  martyrs  sleep,  where  the  wild  myrtle  breathes 

Amid  a  realm  of  death ;  and  man's  least  touch 

Leaves  subtle  poison  on  the  vine's  green  wreathes, 

The  sun-steeped  orange-flowers.*    My  God !  how  much 

Of  thy  rich  love  dost  thou  even  yet  out-pour 

Where  once  these  churches  rose,  on  a  saint-trodden  shore  I 


Oh  I  must  thy  children  leave  thee  thou  beloved ! 
Shall  all  be  vain !  must  the  resplendent  light. 
Shed  from  thy  **  golden  candlestick"f  in  Night 
Dismal  and  dark,  be  Quenched,  or  far  removed 
To  happier  lands  ?    Or  in  the  furnace  proved 
Shall  thou  come  forth  more  holy  and  more  bright, 
And  rest  thee  humbly  from  the  weary  fight — 
Thy  valiant  Truth  by  heavenly  hosts  approved  ?    • 
Alas  the  dread  impenetrable  veil 
That  shrouds  thy  Future !  yet  if  thou  indeed 
Must  only  leave  the  spirit-tnrilling  tale 
Of  all  thy  griefs  for  alter  times  to  heed — 
Fear  not!  the  mournful  record  will  prevail. 
And  sanctify  to  earth  thy  every  leafy  dale  I 

E.  M.  H. 

•  The  Plague  is  communicated  (it  is  believed)  by  a  flower  or  leaf  touched  by  one 
even  who  may  not  have  the  disease  himselff  but  has  been,  though  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously, in  contact  with  it 

t  Revelations,  i.  20;  •■  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  are,^  &c* 
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l.rrRllARY   REMAINS    OP   COLfiRtDRC.* 


Thb  Toliimes  before  us  are  the  first  of 
a  series  of  publications  directed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Colerid^re's  will,  m  which  he 
anthofiEod  his  exctcutor,  Mr.  Green,  to 
publish  any  of  the  notes  or  writing- 
inade  by  him  in  his  books,  or  any  other 
4*1*  his  uiaiiascripts  or  writing's,  or  any 
letters  which  should  be  collected  from, 
or  supplied  by  his  friends  or  corres- 
pondenis.  An  arrangement  was  made 
in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  Cole- 
ridge^s  Literary  Remains,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Green,  and 
such  of  the  recovered  papers  as  related 
to  general  literature  and  criticism, 
were  given,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
press,  to  the  nephew  ana  son-in-law  of 
the  poet.  These  volunies  come,  there- 
fore, before  the  public  with  all  the  au- 
thority that  a  posthumous  publication 
oY  works,  not  written  for  the  eye  of 
the  world,  can  have.  The  voice  of  the 
poet  himself  has  designated  the  per- 
sons from  whom  he  wished  us  to  re- 
cei  ve  such  of  his  papers  and  letters  as 
might  be  deemed  fit  for  publication  ; 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  reprobate 
the  unauthorized  production  of  mapy 
letters  written  in  the  careless  confi- 
dence of  friendship,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances introducing  names  of  the  third 
persons,  which  have  appeared  in  a 
volume  called  ••  Letters  and  Conversa- 
tions of  Coleridge."  We  have  seen 
extracts  from  another  publication 
which  the  Dublin  booksellers  have  not 
been  rash  enough  to  order,  Mr.  Cot- 
tle's **  Recollections  of  Coleridge."  As 
we  have  not  seen  the  volumes  them- 
selves, we  can  only  speak  of  them  from 
such  extracts  as  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Cottle,  it  appears,  was  his  bookseller 
and  publisher  when  he  first  became  an 
author.  The  relation  between  author 
and  publisher,  when  a  man  writes  for 
bread  as  well  as  fame,  must  involve 
money- dealings  of  one  kind  or  other, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  provin- 
cial bookseller  must  be  a  luser  of 
every  guinea  be  advances  ou  the  faith 
of  being  able  to  sell  his  publications 
elsewhere  than  in  his  own  shop.  No 
industry  or  zeal  on  his  part  could 
give  poems  published  in  Bristol,  the 
samp  chance  of  success  as  if  they 
had  been  brought  out  in  London,  and 


to  reproach  Coleridsre,  as  is,  impliedly 
at  least,  done  by  cataloguing  against 
him  as  debts  what  must  virtually  be 
regarded  as  advances  in  the  way  of  a 
man*8  business  on  an  unsucccssfut 
speculation,  is  exceedingly  utijiist. 
Lnough,  however,  of  works  wlurh 
even  the  name  of  the  gre<it  man,  whose 
stniargles  they  relate,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment save  from  oblivion. 

Of  tlie  volumes  now  published 
under  ihe  title  of  Literary  Remains, 
•*  the  materials,"  says  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Coleridge, 

<*wer«  fragmentary  in  the  extrem^*- 
Sibylline  leaves ;  uotes  of  the  lecturer ; 
memoranda  of  the  investigator;  out- 
pourings of  the  solitary  and  self-com- 
muning student.  The  fbar  of  the  press 
was  not  in  th«m.  Numerous  as  they 
were,  too,  they  came  to  light,  or  were 
communicsted  at  different  times,  before 
and  after  the  printinir  was  commenced ; 
and  the  dates,  the  occasions,  and  the 
references,  in  most  instances  remuined  tei 
be  discovered  or  conjectured.  .  To  give 
to  such  materials  method  and  Qootimiity, 
Hs  far  as  might  be — to. set  them  forth  in 
the  leHst  disadvantageous  manner  which 
the  circumstances  would  permit — was  a 
delicate  and  perplexing  task,  and  the 
editor  is  painfully  sensible  that  he  could 
bring  few  tjualiiications  for  the  undertak- 
ing, but  such  as  were  involved  in  a  many 
years*  intercourse  with  the  author  him- 
self, a  patient  study  of  his  writings,  a  re- 
verential admiration  of  his  genius,  and 
an  affectionate  desire  to  help  in  extend- 
ing its  beneficial  influence.** 

•  •  •  • 

<*  It  is  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman,  and 
to  Mr.  Green  himself,  that  the  public 
are  indebted  fur  the  preservation  and  tts« 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes.  The  claims  of  these  re- 
spected individuals  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Coleridge  and 
his  works,  are  already  well  kaowa,  and 
in  due  season  those  claims  will  receive 
J  additional  confirmation.'* 

The  editor  closes  his  preface  with 
the  following  "  L'Eiivoy" : — 

«  He  was  nuo  who  wifli  long  and  large 

arm  «till  collected  precious  armtiills  in 

whatever  direction  he  pressed   forward, 

'  yet  still  took  up  so  much  more  than  he 

could  keep  together,  that  those  who  fol- 


•  Literary  Remains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  collected  and  edited  hy  il.  N,  Coleridge, 
2  vols.     London :  Pickering,  1836.  ^  I 
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lowed  him  gleaned  more  from  bit  contU 
nuftl  droppings  thnn  he  himself  brought 
home;— nay,  made  statelj  corn-ricks 
therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was 
still  seen  only  with  a  strutting  armful  of 
newly-cut  sheaves.  But  I  should  misin- 
form you  grossly  if  I  left  you  to  infer 
that  his  collections  were  a  neap  of  inco- 
herent miscellanea.  No!  the  very  con- 
trary. Their  variety,  conjoined  with  the 
too  great  coherency,  the  too  great  both 
desire  and  power  of  referring  them  in 
systematic,  nay,  genetic  subordination, 
was  that  which  rendered  his  schemes  gi- 
gantic and  impmcticable  as  an  author, 
and  his  conversation  less  instructive  as  a 
roan.  Auditorem  inopem  ipsa  copia  fecit 
Too  much  was  given,  all  so  weighty  and 
brilliant  as  to  preclude  a  chance  of  its 
being  all  received ;  so  that  it  not  seldom 
passed  over  the  hearer's  mind  like  a  roar 
of  many  waters." 

The  first  sixty  pages  of  the  work 
contain  poems  not  printed  in  the  late 
editioDe  of  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works; 
among  these  is  the  Fall  of  Robespierre, 
a  historic  drama  written  in  1794 ;  the 
joint  work  of  Coleridge  and  Soutbey. 
In  eiplanation  of  its  origin  the  editor 
giTes  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Soutbey. 

«  This  is  the  history  of  <  The  Fall  of 
Kobespierre.*  It  originated  in  sportive 
conversation  at  poor  Lovell*s,  and  we 
agreed  each  to  produce  an  act  by  the 
next  evening;  S.  T.  C.  the  first,  I  the 
second,  and  Lovell  the  third.  S.  T.  C 
brought  part  of  his,  I  and  Lovell  the 
whole  of  ours ;  but  L.'s  was  not  in  keep- 
ing, and  therefore  I  undertook  to  supply 
the  third  also  by  the  following  day.  Bj 
that  time,  S.  T.  C  had  filled  up  his. 
A  dedication  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was 
concocted,  and  the  notable  performance 
was  offered  for  sale  to  a  bookseller  in 
Bristol,  who  was  too  wise  to  buy  it 
Your  Uncle  took  the  MSS.  with  him  to 
Cambridge,  and  there  rewrote  the  first 
act  at  leisure,  and  published  it.  My 
portion  I  never  saw  from  the  time  it  was 
written  till  the  whole  was  before  the 
world.  It  was  written  with  newspapers 
before  me,  as  fast  as  newspaper  could  be 
put  into  blank  verse.  I  have  no  desire 
to  claim  it  now,  or  hereafter;  but  nei- 
ther am  I  ashamed  of  it;  and  if  you 
think  proper  to  print  the  whole,  so  be  it.** 

We  think  it  would  have  been  more 
wise  not  to  have  reprinted  it.  It  has 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Coleridge's 
genius ;  we  transcribe  another  poem 
which  we  have  seen  here  for  the  first 
time  ;  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
printed,  as  the  style  then  was,  as  an 


introductory  compliment  to  one  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Cottle's  volumes  of  poetry. 

DnboastAil  Bud !  whow  vene  ooncise,  yet  dear. 
Ttniei  to  tmootb  melody  uiiooiiquer\l  mnm^ 
May  your  fame  tadeleu  lirek  •■  ntver-aefe 
Tbe  ivy  wraathet  yon  oak,  wboie  broad  deteice 
Embowtn  me  fhm  noon's  foltry  influence! 
For,  like  that  oameleM  rivulet  itealing  by. 
Your  roodett  vene  to  muting  quiet  dear. 
It  rich  with  tintt  heaven-boriowed;— tbecbarm'd 

eye 
flhall  gaae  imdaifleJ  thcie^  and  loved  the  aolten'd 

CiicUng  the  bate  of  tbe  poetic  moont* 
A  ttream  there  it,  which  rollt  in  lazy  flow 
lu  ooal-bbck  waten  from  obliflon*!  fount : 
The  vapour-poisoned  birdi,that  fly  too  low. 
Fall  with  dead  twoop,  and  to  the  t>ottom  go. 
Eicaped  that  heavy  ttream  on  pinion  fleet 
Beneath  the  mountaln*t  lofty  .frowning  brow. 
Ere  augbtof  perilout  atoent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildett  charm  dcdagrt  th*  unlabonring 
ftet. 

Not  there  the  cIoud.cIimb*d  rock,  tublime  and 
vait. 
That,  like  tome  giant  king,  o*er.gloomt  the  hill  j 
Nor  where  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnigfat  blast 
Ifakee  miemn  mutic  1  but  th*  uncearing  rill 
To  the  ioft  wren  or  laik*t  deecendlng  trill, 
Murmura  tweet  nnderrnqg  mid  Jasmine  bowen. 
In  thit  tame  plcaiant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wanderVI— there  colleeting  flowers 
Of  lober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'dnafale  powen ! 

There  for  the  monarch-muxdcrVl  Mfldier^  tomb 
You  wove  th*  nnflaltbed  wreath  of  taddeet  buet  ^ 
And  to  that  hcdier  chaplet  added  Uoom, 
BetprinkUng  it  with  Jordan*t  deuuing  dewi. 
But  lo!  your  Hendenon awaket  the  Mnie* 
Hit  tpirit  beckoned  trom  the  mounCain*t  height! 
You  left  the  plain,  and  aoBr*d  mid  richer  viewi. 
So  Nature  moum'd,  whra  tank  the  flnt  day^ 

light, 
IVith  tUrt,  unaeen  belbre,  tpanglhig  her  rdbe  of 

nightl 

Stin  toar,  my  friend !  thoee  richer  vlewi  among. 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent,  flathing  fiuicy^  beam  I 
Virtue  and  truth  tball  love  your  gentler  tong; 
But  poeiy  demandt  th*  impattlon*d  theme. 
lVak*d  by  Heaven*t  tilent  dcwa  at  eve'h  mild 

gleam, 
IVhat  balmy  iweeu  Pomona  breathei  around  I 
But  If  the  vext  air  ruth  a  ttormy  ttream* 
Or  autumn*t  thrill  guat  moan  in  plaintive  aound. 
With  IhilU  and  flowers  the  loada  the  tempeit. 

honour*d  ground  1  1796. 

Tlie  following  poems  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted  in  Coleridge's  po* 
etical  works  : — 

TRANSLATION 

or  A  PAMACB  IN  0TrVRIBO*B  VKTBICAL  rAS*. 

PBRA8K  09  THB  OOOPCLS. 

**  This  Paraphrase,  written  about  ths 
time  of  Charlemagne,  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  occasional  nnssages  of  consider- 
able poetic  merit.     There  b  a  flow,  an4 

gitized  by  VjOOQ 
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a  tender  enlhutiatm  in  the  following  lines 
(at  the  conclusion  of  chapter  V.)  which 
oven  in  llie  transhiliou  will  not,  I  flatter 
myself.  faU  to  interest  the  reader.     Ott- 
fried  is  describing  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately following    the  birth    of   our 
Lord."— Btojf.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
Sbegare  with  Joy  her  lirgln  breast} 
She  hid  it  not,  fhe  bared  the  brcsst, 
Which  luekled  that  divinest  babe  i 
BtoMcd,  bleiMd  were  the  breaaU 
Which  the  Saviour  infknt  kiasVI ; 
And  ble0ed,bIeMed  was  the  mother 
Who  wrapped  hif  limbs  in  swaddling  dothct. 
Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap, 
Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love. 
And  soothed  him  with  a  lulUng  motion. 
Blesed!  for  she  sbelter'd  him 
Prom  the  damp  and  chilling  air; — 
Blessed!  UeMCd !  for  she  laj 
With  such  a  babe  in  one  Meat  bed. 
Close  as  babes  and  mother'sUe  1 
neasedi  blessed  evermore. 
With  her  virgin  Ups  she  kiss'd. 
With  her  arms  and  to  her  breast* 
She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 
Her  babe  divine  the  viigin  mother ! 
niere  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
A  mortal  that  can  sing  her  praiae. 
Mlghtj  mother,  virgin  pure. 
In  the  darkness  and  the  night 
For  US  ibe  bora  the  heavenly  Loid.  1810. 


Mourn  for  the  prince,  who  rose  at  mom 

To  seek  and  Ucas  the  firstling  bud 
Of  his  own  rose,  and  found  the  thorn, 

lU  point  bedew'd  with  tears  of  blood. 

Mourn  for  Britannia*s  hopes  decay'd  ;— 
Her  daughters  wail  their  dear  defence. 

Their  fidr  example,  prostrate  laid. 
Chaste  love,  and  fervid  htnocence ! 

O  Thou !  who  mark'st  the  monarch's  path, 

To  sad  Jcshurun's  sons  attend ! 
Airfid  the  lightnings  of  thy  wrath 

The  showers  of  consolation  send ! 

Jehovah  flrowns!— The  Islands  bow. 

And  prince  and  people  kiss  the  rod  I 
Their  dread  chastising  Judge  wert  Thou— 

Be  Thou  their  comforter,  O  God  !^  1817. 

The  next  division  of  the  first  yo- 
lume  consists  of  such  extracts  from  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  literature  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  eighth  century  to  the 
nineteenth,  as  have  been  collected 
from  the  notes  of  persons  who  attend- 
ed the  lectures,  and  in  some  cases  from 
the  memoranda  of  the  lecturer  himself. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  London 
In  the  first  months  of  1818. 

In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Coleridge 


«*  Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  tl^  opened" his 'subjecrby  treating  oH^c 
effect,  when  the  feehngs  are  wrought  distinct  races  of  mankind,  as  descend- 
above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of       '  "        "'  —  M«it.cMu 

something  mysterious,  while  all  the  images 
are  purely  natural :  then  it  is  that  reli- 

S*on  and  poetry  strike  deepest."— -Bjoflr. 
it.  vol  L  p.  204. 


Israel's  lament 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TBI  PBINCBSS  CBAKLOrrB 
or  WALB8. 

From  the  Hebrew  qf  Bfmnu  BmrtMx, 
Mourn,  Israel !  Sons  of  Israel,  mourn! 

Give  utterance  to  the  inward  throe. 
As  waib  of  her  first  lore  forlorn 

The  virgin  clad  in  robes  of  woe  I 

Moom  the  joung  mother  snatch*d  away 
From  Ught  and  life*s  ascending  sun ! 

Mourn  for  the  babe,  death's  voiceless  prey, 
Eani*d  by  tong  pangs,  and  lost  ere  won ! 

Mourn  the  bright  rose  that  bloom*d  and  went. 

Ere  half  Ascloted  iU  vernal  hue  I 
Mourn  the  green  bud,  so  rudely  rent. 

It  bnke  the  stem  on  which  it  grew ! 

Mourn  tat  the  universal  woe. 

With  solemn  dirge  and  falt'ring  tongue; 
For  England's  Lady  is  laid  low. 

So  dear,  so  tovely,  and  so  young ! 

The  bloswrns  oo  her  tree  of  Ufe 
Shone  with  the  dews  of  recent  blias  i— 

Trandstedin  that  de^y  strife 
She  phicks  Its  fhUt  in  Faradiie. 


ed  from  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  Of 
this  part  of  the  lecture  no  fragment 
seems  to  have  been  preserved.  A 
note  of  Mr.  Green's,  from  which  the 
account  of  the  lecture  is  taken,  tells  us 
that  he  dwelt  on  the  preeminence  of 
the  Greeks  in  Art  and  Philosophy, 
and  noticed  the  suitableness  of  poly- 
thebm  to  small  and  insulated  commu- 
nities ;  that  patriotism  was  in  truth  the 
religion  of  such  states ;  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  these  smaller  states  were  lost, 
re<iuired  some  coextensive  spirit,  some* 
thing  to  give  limits  and  unity  to  that 
great  bulk,  that  this  want  was,  in  feet, 
supplied  by  Christianity.  He  stated 
from  Seneca  that  the  overthrow  of  the  ' 
empire  was  distinctly  foreseen  by 
many  intelligent  Romans  ;  that  in  fact 
there  was  under  the  empire  a  German 
and  an  Italian  party  in  Rome,  and  that 
the  German  party  finally  prevailed. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
generic  character  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, and  defined  it,  *«  at  an  hidepcn" 
dence*  of  the  whole  in  thefieedom  oftJic 
individual,* 

«•  He  called  our  attention,"  says  Mr. 
Green,  "  to  the  pecdiarity  of  their  art. 


We  suspect  a  misprint.    Inierdependence  was  probably  Coleridge's  thought.    Je 
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and  showed  how  it  entirely  dependeil  on 
a  symbolical  expression  of  the  infinite ; 
Avhich  is  not  vastness,  nor  iromensityi 
nor  perfection,  hut  whatever  cannot  he 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  actual 
sensuous  heini^r.  In  the  ancient  art,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  was  finite  and 
material.  Accordingly,  sculpture  was  not 
attempted  by  the  gothic  races  till  the 
ancient  specim  »ns  were  discovered,  whilst 
painting  and  architecture  were  of  native 
growth  amongst  them.  In  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  paintings  of  modern 
ages,  as  in  those  of  Giotto  and  his  asso- 
ciates  in  the  cemetery  at  Pisa,  this  com- 
plexity, variety,  and  symbolical  character 
are  evident,  and  are  more  fully  developed 
in  the  mightier  works  of  Michel  Angelo 
and  RaflPael.  The  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  antique  art  excites  a  feeling  of 
elevated  beauty,  and  exalted  notions  of 
the  human  self;  but  the  gothic  architec- 
ture impresses  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  self-annihilntion  ;  he  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated. 
An  endless  complexity  and  variety  are 
united  into  one  whole,  the  plan  of  which 
is  not  distinct  from  the  execution.  A 
jETOthic  cathedral  is  the  petrefaction  of  our 
religion.  The  only  work  of  truly  mo- 
dern sculpture  is  the  Moses  of  Michel 
Angelo. 

"  The  Northern  nations  were  prepared 
by  their  own  previous  religion  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  they,  for  the  most  part,  received 
it  si^iadly,  and  it  took  root  as  in  a  native 
soil.  The  deference  to  woman,  charac- 
teristic of  the  gothic  races,  combined  it- 
self with  devotion  in  the  idea  of  the 
Vii^in  Mother,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
beantiful  associations. 

"  Mr.  C.  remarked  how  gothic  an  in- 
strument in  origin  and  character  the 
organ  was.*^ 

Tlie  second  lecture  is  here  given 
from  a  note  of  Mr.  Hammond.  To 
him  we  are  greatly  indebted,  for  we 
scarcely  know  any  thing  much  more 
beautiful  than  what  he  has  preserved. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  by  what  mere 
accident  this  has  been  preserved — a 
note  of  the  lecture  taken  at  the  de- 
livery. Of  Coleridge  how  much  must 
have  for  ever  perished ! 

«  In  my  last  lecture  I  stated  that  the 
descendants  of  Japhet  and  Shem  peopled 
Europe  and  Asia,  fulfilling  in  their  dis- 
tribution the  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
while  the  descendants  of  Ham  passed 
into  Africa,  there  also  actually  verifying 
the  interdiction  pronounced  against  them. 
The  Keltic  and  Teutonic  nations  occu- 
pied  that  part  of  Europe,  which  is  now 
.France,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,   &€•      They  were  in  general  u 


hardy  race,  possessing  great  fortitude, 
and  capable  of  great  endurance.  Th« 
Romans  slowly  conquered  the  more 
southerly  portion  of  their  tribes,  and 
succeeded  only  by  their  superior  arts, 
their  policy,  and  better  discipline.  After 
a  time,  when  the  Goths,  to  use  the 
name  of  the  noblest  and  roost  historical 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  these  arts  from  mix- 
ing with  their  conquerors,  they  invaded 
the  Roman  territories.  The  hardy  habits 
the  steady  perseverance,  the  better  faith 
of  the  enduring  Goth  rendered  him  too 
formidable  an  enemy  for  the  corrupt 
Roman,  who  was  more  inclined  to  pur- 
chase the  subjection  of  his  enemy,  than 
to  go  through  the  sufl^ering  necessary  to 
secure  it.  The  conquest  of  the  RomaDi 
gave  to  the  Goths  the  Christian  religioii 
as  it  was  then  existinsr  in  Italy;  and  the 
light  and  graceful  building  of  Grecian  or 
Roman- Greek  order,  became  singularly 
combined  with  the  massy  architecture  of 
the  Goths,  as  wild  and  varied  as  the 
forest  vegetation  which  it  resembled. 
The  Greek  art  is  beautiful.  When  I 
enter  a  Greek  church  my  eye  is  charmed 
and  my  mind  elated ;  I  feel  exalted  and 
proud  that  I  am  a  man.  But  the  gothic 
art  is  sublime.  On  entering  a  cathedral 
I  am  filled  with  devotion  and  with  awe : 
I  am  lost  to  the  actualities  that  surrouna 
me,  and  my  whole  being  expands  into  the 
infinite;  earth  and  air,  nature  and  art, 
all  swell  up  into  eternity,  and  the  only 
sensible  impression  left,  is,  *  that  I  am 
nothing  !'  This  religion,  while  it  tended 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  was  at  the  same  time  highly  con- 
genial to  their  nature.  The  Gotbs  are  . 
free  from  the  stain  of  hero  worship. 
Gazing  on  their  rugged  mountains,  snr- 
rounded  by  impassable  forests,  accustom- 
ed to  gloomy  seasons,  they  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  nature,  and  worshipped  an  in- 
visible  and  unknown  deity.  Firm  in  his 
faith,  domestic  in  his  habits,  the  life  of 
the  Goth  was  simple  and  dignified,  vet 
tender  and  affectionate. 

"  The  Greeks  were  remarkable  for 
complacency  and  completion;  they  de- 
lighted in  whatever  pleased  the  eye;  to 
them  it  was  not  enough  to  have  merely 
the  idea  of  a  divinity,  they  must  have  it 
placed  before  them,  shaped  in  the  most 
perfect  symmetry,  and  presented  with 
the  nicest  judgment;  and  if  we  look  upon 
any  Greek  production  of  art,  the  beauty 
of  its  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
union,  the  complete  and  complacent 
effect  of  the  whole,  are  the  strikinj^  cha- 
racteristics. It  is  the  same  in  thtsir 
poetry.  In  Homer  you  have  a  poem 
perfect  in  its  form,  whether  originaUy  so, 
or  from  the   labour  of  after  criticft,    I 
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know  not;  his ' descriptiont  are  pictures 
brought  vividly  before  you,  and  hs  Far  as 
the  eye  and  undersUmdin^  are  concemedy 
I  aro  indeed  frratified.  But  if  I  wi»h  my 
feelinurs  to  be  alfected,  if  I  wish  toy  heart 
lo  be  touched,  if  I  wbh  to  melt  iuto 
sentiment  and  tenderness,  I  must  turn  to 
the  heroic  soof^s  of  tbe  Gothic,  to  the 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  worship 
of  statues  in  Greece  had,  in  a  civil  sense, 
its  advantage  and  disadvantage;  advan- 
tage, in  promoting  statuary  and  the  arts ; 
diwdvantHge,  in  bringiug  their  gods  too 
much  on  a  level  with  human  beings,  and 
tbeoce  depriving  them  of  their  dignity, 
and  gradually  giving  rise  to  scepticism 
and  ridicule.  But  no  statue,  no  artificial 
emblem,  could  satisfy  the  northmun's 
mind  ;  the  dark  wild  imagery  of  nature, 
%^hich  surrounded  him,  and  the  freedom 
of  his  life,  gave  his  mind  a  tendency  to 
tbe  infinite,  so  that  he  found  rest  in  that 
which  presented  no  end,  and  derived  sa- 
iivfaction  from  tliat  which  was  indistinct." 
•  •  •  • 

«<  Charlemagne's  army,  or  a  large  divi. 
sion  of  it,  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the 
Pyrenees,  when  returning  from  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Arabs  of  Navarre 
and  Arragon ;  yet  the  name  of  Ronces- 
valles  became  famous  in  the  songs  of  the 
gothic  poets.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
would  not  have  done  this;  they  would  not 
have  recorded  in  heroic  verse  the  death 
and  defeat  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
But  the  Goths,  firm  in  their  faith,  with 
a  constancy  pot  to  be  shaken,  celebrate^ 
those  brave  men  who  died  for  their  reli- 
gion and  their  country  !  What,  though 
.Utey  had  been  defeated,  they  died  without 
fear,  as  they  had  lived  without  reproach ; 
they  left  no  stain  on  their  names,  for 
they  fell  fighting  for  their  God,  their 
liberty,  and' their  rights;  and  the  song 
that  sang  that  day's  reverse  animated 
them  to  future  victory  and  certain  veu- 
geaoce. 

**  I  must  now  turn  to  our  great  mo- 
narch, Alfred,  one  of  the  most  august  cha- 
racters that  any  age  has  ever  produced ; 
and  when  I  picture  him  after  the  toils  of 
govemment  and  the  dangers  of  battle, 
.seated  by  a  solitary  lamp,  translating  the 
holy  scriptures  into  the  Saxon  tongue, 
when  1  reflect  on  his  moderation  in  suc- 
coas,  on  his  fortitude  and  perseverance  in 
difficulty  and  defeat,  and  on  the  wisdom 
and  extensive  nature  of  his  legislation,  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  which  part  of  this 
great  man's  character  most  to  admire. 
Yet  above  all,  I  see  the  grandeur,  the 
freedom,  the  mildness,  the  domestic 
unity,  the  universal  character  of  the 
middle  ages  condensed  into  Alfred's  glo- 
riotis  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  I 
gaze  upon  it  as  the  immortal  symbol  ot 


that  age ;  an  age  called  indeed  dark  ; 
but  how  could  that  age  be  considered 
dark,  which  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  universal  liberty,  freed  man  from  the 
shackles  of  tynmuy,  and  subjected  hia 
actions  to  the  decision  of  twelve  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ?  The  liberty  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  phenomenon,  a  meteor 
which  blazed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
sank  into  eternal  darkness.  It  was  a 
combination  of  most  opposite  materials, 
slavery  and  liberty.  Such  can  neither  he 
happy  nor  lasting.  The  Goths  on  the 
other  hand  said,  you  shall  he  our  empe- 
ror ;  but  we  must  be  princes  on  our  own 
estates,  and  over  them  you  shall  have  uo 
power  !  The  vassals  said  to  their  prince, 
we  will  serve  you  in  your  wars,  and 
defend  your  castle;  but  we  must  have 
liberty  in  our  own  circle,  our  cottage,  our 
cattle,  our  proportion  of  laud.  The 
cities  said,  we  acknowledge  you  for  our 
emperor;  but  we  must  luive  our  walltt 
and  our  strong  holds,  and  be  governed  by 
our  own  laws.  Thus  all  combined,  yet 
all  were  separate ;  all  served,  yet  all  were 
free.  Such  a  government*  could  not 
exist  in  a  dark  age.  Our  ancestors. may 
not  indeed  have  been  deep  in  the  meta- 
physics of  the  schools;  they  may  not 
have  shone  in  the  Hue  arts;  but  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  much  practi- 
cal wisdom  must  have  existed  amongst 
them  when  this  admirable  constitution 
was  formed ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  decided 
truth,  though  certainly  an  awful  lesson, 
that  nations  arc  not  the  most  happy  at 
the  time  when  literature  and  the  arts 
flourish  the  most  among  them." 

A  portion  of  this  lecture  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  The  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  old  mysteries  con- 
cludes the  lecture. 

**  In  this  age  there  was  a  tendency  in 
writers  to  the  droll  and  the  grotesque^ 
and  in  the  little  dramas  which  at  that 
time  existed,  there  were  singular  instances 
of  these.  It  was  the  disease  of  the  age. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  the  great  religious  reformer^ 
of  that  day,  should  have  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  education  of  children^ 
dramas,  which  at  present  would  be  con- 
sidered highly  indecorous,  if  not  border- 
ing on  a  deeper  sin.  From  one  which 
they  particularly  recommended,  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts ;  more  I  should  not 
think  it  right  to  do.  The  play  opena 
with  Adam  and  Eve  washing  and  dress^ 
ing  their  children  to  appear  before  the 
Lord,  who  is  coming  from  heaven  to  hear 
them  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief, 
&c.  In  the  next  scene  the  Lord  appears 
seated  like  a  schoolmaster,  with  the  chil-y 
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dren  stonding  round,  when  Cain,  who  b 
behind  hand,  and  a  sad  pickle,  comes  ran- 
niog  in  with  a  bloody  nose  and  his  hat 
on.  Adam  says,  <  What,  with  yonr  hat 
on  1  Cain  then  f^oes  up  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Almighty,  when  Adam  says,  (gir- 
inp  him  a  cuff,)  •  Ah,  would  you  gire  your 
left  hand  to  the  Lord  V  At  length  Cain 
takes  his  place  in  the  class,  and  it  becomes 
his  turn  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  At 
this  time  the  Devil  (a  constant  attendunt 
at  that  time)  makes  his  appearance,  and 
getting  behind  Cain,  whispers  in  his  ear : 
instead  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  Cain  givee 
it  so  changed  by  the  transposition  of  the 
words,  that  the  meaning  is  reversed ;  yet 
this  is  so  artfully  done  by  the  author, 
that  it  is  exactly  as  an  obstinate  child 
would  answer,  who  knows  his  lesson,  yet 
does  not  choose  to  say  it.  In  the  last 
scene,  horses  in  rich  trappings  and  car- 
riages covered  with  gold  are  intrbdnced, 
and  the  good  children  are  to  ride  in  them 
and  be  Lord  Mayors^  Lords,  &c ;  Cain 
and  the  bad  ones  are  to  be  made  cobbler* 
and  tinkers,  and  only  to  associate  with 
such* 

This,  with  numberless  others,  was  writ- 
ten by  Hans  Sachs.  Our  simple  ances- 
tors, 6rm  in  their  faith,  and  pure  in  their 
morals,  were  only  amused  by  these  plea- 
santries, as  they  seemed  to  them,  and  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  reformers  feared  their 
having  any  influence  hostile  to  religion. 
When  I  was  many  years  back  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  there  were  several  innocent 
superstitions  in  practice*  Among  others 
ftt  Christmas,  presents  used  to  be  given 
to  the  children  by  the  parents,  and  they 
were  delivered  on  Christmas  day  by  a 
person  who  personated,  and  was  supposed 
by  the  children  to  be,  Christ :  early  on 
Christmas  morning  he  called,  knocking 
loudly  at  the  door,  and  (having  received 
his  instructions)  left  presents  for  the  good 
and  a  rod  for  the  bad.  Those  who  have 
since  been  in  Germany  hare  found  this 
custom  relinquished;  it  was  considered 
profane  and  irrational.  Yet  they  have 
liot  found  the  children  better,  nor  the  mo- 
thers more  careful  of  their  offspring; 
they  have  not  found  their  devotion  more 
fervent,  their  faith  more  strong,  nor  their 
norality  more  pure.** 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  the 
Italian  poets,  and  to  Spenser.  The 
fourth,  mth,  and  sixth,  in  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  discussed  the  dramatic  works 
of  Shakespeare,  are  reserved  for  an- 
other section  of  this  publication.  From 
the  eighth  lecture  we  transcribe  Cole- 
ridge's account  of  Don  Quixote  :— 

**  Cervantes*8  own  preface  to  Don 
Quixote  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  gentle, 
every  where  intelligiblei  irony  in  the  best 


assays  of  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator^ 
Equally  natural  and  easy»  Cervantes  » 
more  spirited  than  Addison;  whilst  he 
blends  with  the  terseness  of  Swift,  an 
exquisite  flow  and  mnsic  of  style,  and 
above  all,  contrasts  with  the  latter  by  the 
sweet  temper  of  a  superior  mind,  which 
saw  the  follies  of  mankind,  and  was  even 
at  the  moment  suffering  severely  under 
hard  mistreatment ;  and  yet  seems  every 
where  to  have  but  one  thought  as  the 
undersong — "  Brethren !  with  all  your 
frtulu  1  love  you  still !" — or  as  a  mother 
that  chides  the  child  she  loves,  with  one 
hand  holds  up  the  rod,  and  with  the  other 
wipes  off  each  tear  at  it  drops ! 

<*  Don  Quixote  was  neither  fettered  to 
the  earth  by  want,  nor  holden  in  its  em- 
braces by  wealth ; — of  which,  with  the 
temperance  natural  to  his  country,  as  a 
Spaniard,  he  had  both  far  too  little,  and 
somewhat  too  much  to  be  under  any  ne- 
cessity of  thinking  about  it.   His  age  too, 
fifty,  may  be  well  supposed  to  prevent 
his  mind  from  being  tempted  out  of  itself 
by  any  of  the  lower  passions ; — while  his 
habits,  as  a  very  early  riser  and  a  keen 
sportsman,  were  such  as  kept  his  spare 
body  in  serviceable  subjection  to  his  wilt, 
and  yet  by  the  play  of  hope  that  accom- 
panies pursuit,  not  only  permitted,  but 
assisted  his   fancy  in    shaping  what    it 
would.     Nor  must  we  omit  his  meagre- 
ness   and  enth-e  featureliness  ihce  and 
frame,  which  Cervantes  gives  us  at  once : 
*•  It  is  said  that  his  surname  Mras  Qvixada 
or    Quesada,  &C. — even  in    this    trifle 
showing,  an  exquisite  jud^ent ;— just 
once  insinuating  the  association  of  ianienh' 
Jaws  into  the  reader's  mind,  yet  not  re- 
taining it  obtrusively  like  the  names  in 
old  farces  and  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, — 
but  taking  for  the  regular  appellative  one 
which  had  the  no  meaning  of  a  proper 
name  in  real   life,  and  which  yet  was 
capable  of  recalling  a  number  of  very  dif- 
ferent, but  all  pertinent,  recollections,  a» 
old  armour,  the  precious  metals  hidden  in 
the  ore,  &c.     Don    Quixote's    leanness 
and  featureliness  are  happy  exponents  of 
the  excess  of  the  formative  or  imagina- 
tive   in  him,  contrasted  with    Sancho's 
plump  rotundity,  and  recipiency  of  ex- 
ternal impression. 

"  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
or  scientific  arts  which  give  to  the  mean- 
est portions  of  matter  an  intellectual  in- 
terest, and  which  enable  the  mind  to  de- 
cypher  in  the  world  of  the  senses  the  in- 
visible i^ency — that  alone,  of  which  the 
world's  phenomena  are  the  effects  and 
manifestations,  —and  thus,  as  in  a  mirror, 
to  contemplate  its  own  reflex,  its  life  in 
the  powers,  its  imagination  in  the  sym- 
bolic forms,  its  moral  instincts  in  the 
final  caosesy  and  its  reason  in  the  laws  of 
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natflfial  nature  i  biit-.»«ttnuiiged  frooi  all 
Um  moiivas  to  obaervatioB  from  self* 
interest— tlie  persons  that  surronnd  him 
too  few  and  too  familiar  to  enter  into  any 
conneetion  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  re- 
quire any  adaptation  of  his  conduct  to 
their  particular  characters  or  relations  to 
himself— his  judgment  lies  fallow,  with 
nothing  to  excite,  nothing  to  employ  it^ 
Yety — and  here  is  the  point,  where  genius 
eren  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  allotted 
but  to  few  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
does  not  preclude  the  necessity  in  part, 
and  in  part  counterbalance  the  craving  by 
sanity  of  judgment,  without  which  genius 
either  cannot  be,  or  cannot  at  least  mani- 
fest itself^^the  dependency  of  our  nature 
asks  for  some  confirmation  from  without, 
though  it  be  only  from  the  shadows  of 
other  men*s  6ctions. 

•*  Too  uninformed,  and  with  too  nar- 
row a  sphere  of  power  and  opportunity 
to  rise  into  the  scientific  artist,  or  to  be 
bimaeif  a  patron  of  art,  and  with  too  deep 
a  principle  and  too  much  innocence  to 
become  a  mere  projector,  Don  Quixote 
has  recourse  to  romances :— - 

«< '  His  curiosity  and  extravagant  fond- 
ness herein  arrived  at  that  pitch,  that  he 
sold  many  acres  of  arable  land  to  purchase 
books  of  knight-errantry,  and  carried 
home  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  of  that 
kind!     ai.* 

**  The  more  remote  these  romances 
were  from  the  language  of  common  life, 
the  more  akin  on  that  very  account  were 
they  to  the  shapeless  dreams  and  strivings 
of  bis  own  mind; — a  mind,  which  pos- 
sessed not  the  highest  order  of  genius 
which  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  power 
over  mankind,  but  that  minor  kind  which, 
in  its  restlessness,  seeks  for  a  vivid  re- 
preeentative  of  its  own  wishes,  and  sub- 
sUtntes  the  movements  of  that  objective 
poppet  for  an  exerdse  of  actual  power  in 
and  by  itseli  The  more  wild  and  im- 
probable these  romances  were,  the  more 
were  they  akin  to  his  will,  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  an  un- 
limited monarch  over  the  creations  of  his 
fancy  I  Hence  observe  how  the  startling 
of  the  remaining  common  sense,  like  a 
glimmering  before  its  death,  in  the  notice 
of  the  impossible-improbable  of  Don 
Belianis,  is  dismissed  by  Don  Quixote  as 
impertinent:— 

'*  *  He  had  same  doubt  as  to  the  dread- 
ful wounds  which  Don  Belianis  gave  and 
received :  for  he  imagined,  that  notwith- 
standing the  roost  expert  surgeons  had 
cored  htm,  his  face  and  whole  body  must 
still  be  full  of  seams  and  scars.  Never- 
th'Uu  he  commended  in  his  author  the 
concluding  his  book  with  a  promise  of 
Ihat  uafioiabibleadventaNi-^C.  1.' 


•*  Hence  also  his  first  intention  to  tain 
author;  but  who,  with  sich  a  restlesa 
straggle  within  him,  could  content  him- 
self with  writing  in  a  remote  village  amonjg 
apothists  and  ignoranu!  During  his 
colloquies  with  the  villaffe  priest  and  the 
barber-surgeon,  in  which  the  fervour  of 
critiod  controversy  feeds  the  passion  and 
gives  reality  to  ita  object — what  more 
natural  than  that  the  mental  striving 
should  become  an  eddy  ? — madness  may« 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  the  circling  in  a 
stream  which  should  be  progressive  and 
adaptive :  Don  Quixote  grows  at  length 
to  be  a  man  out  of  his  wits ;  his  under- 
standing is  deranged ;  and  hence,  without 
the  least  deviation  from  the  truth  of 
nature,  without  losing  the  least  trait  of 
personal  individuality,  he  becomes  a  sub- 
stantial living  allegory,  or  personification 
of  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  divested 
of  the  judgment  and  the  understanding. 
Sancho  is  toe  converse.  He  is  the  com« 
nion  sense  without  reason  or  imagination ; 
and  Cervantes  not  only  shows  the  excel- 
lence and  power  ot  reason  in  Don 
Quixote,  but  in  both  him  and  Sancho 
the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  severance 
of  the  two  main  constituents  of  sound 
intellectual  and  moral  action*  Pot  him 
and  his  master  together,  and  they  form  a 
perfect  intellect ;  but  they  are  separated 
and  without  cement;  and  hence  each 
having  a  need  of  the  other  for  its  own 
completeness,  each  has  at  times  a  mastery 
over  the  other.  For  the  common  sense« 
although  it  may  see  the  practiad  inappli- 
cability of  the  dictates  of  the  imagination 
or  abstract  reason,  yet  cannot  help  sub- 
mitting to  them.  These  two  characters 
possess  the  world,  alternately  and  inter- 
changeably, the  cheater  and  the  cheated. 
To  impersonate  them,  and  to  combine 
the  permanent  with  the  individual,  is 
one  of  the  highest  creations  of  genius, 
and  has  been  acliieved  by  Cervantes  and 
Shakspeare,  almost  alone." 

•  •  •  • 

«  SUMMARY  ON  CEAVANTE& 

**  A  Castilian  of  refined  manners;  a 
gentleman,  true  to  religion,  and  true  to 
honour. 

«  A  scholar  and  a  soldier,  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, at  LepantO)  lost  his  arm  and  was 
captured. 

«<  Endured  slavery,  not  only  with  for- 
titude, but  with  mirth ;  and  by  the  so- 
periority  of  nature,  mastered  and  over- 
awed his  barbarian  owner. 

«  Finally  ransomed,  he  resumed  his 
native  destiny,  the  awful  task  of  achieving 
fame;  and  for  that  reason  died  poor  and 
a  prisoner,  while  nobles  and  kit^*  ^"^^ 
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their  goblets  of  gold,  erave  relish  to  tlieir 
pteafures  hj  the  charms  of  his  divine 
genius.  He  was  the  inventor  of  novels 
for  the  SpADiards,  nnd  in  his  Persilis  and 
Sigismunda,  the  English  may  tind  the 
|rerm  of  their  Robinson  Crusoe^ 

«  The  world  was  a  drama  to  him.  His 
own  thoughts,  in  spite  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  perpetuated  for  faim  th(!  fbeltnr^s 
of  youth.  He  painted  only  what  he 
knew  and  had  looked  into,  bHt  he  knew 
and  had  looked  into  much  indeed  ?  and 
his  imngination  was  ever  at  hand  to  adapt 
and  modify  the  world  of"  his  experience. 
Of  delicious  love  he  fabled,  yet  >vith 
stainless  virtue.** 

We  pasa  over  the  next  lecture — 
chiefly  on  Rabelais  and  Sterne — be- 
cause we  think  it  uneq4>al  to  the  rest, 
probably  from  having  been  less  care- 
fully noted  down.  The  tenth  lecture, 
on  Dante  and  Milton,  is,  we  tliink, 
that  written  with  most  power  of  any 
in  the  series.  Our  extracts  can  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Mr. 
Coleridire's  viewi*.  We  are,  of  course, 
compelled  to  select  such  passages 
as  are  most  easily  separable  from  the 
eontext ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  these,  as  in  all  works  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  the  parts  wbich  are  most 
brrlKant  are  in  general  those  m  bich  are 
feast  peculiar.  The  lecturer  is  conw 
peYled  to  yietd  somewhat  to  his  audi- 
ence— the  references,  for  instance,  to 
the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — and 
to  the  wars  of  the  GueTphs  and  Ghibel- 
!ines,the  kites  and  crows  of  the  Italian 
republics,  may  be  among  the  things 
most  useful  to  the  student  of  Dante, 
while  they  cannot  in  a  lecture  be  more 
than  just  stated. 

**  Dante,*'  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  **  was 
the  living  link  between  religion  and  philo. 
sopby ;  he  philosophized  the  religion,  and 
christianized  the  philosophy  of  Italy ;  and, 
in  this  poetic  union  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy, he  became  the  ground  of  transi- 
tion  into  the  mixed  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism  of  the  Schools,  under 
which,  by  numerous  minute  articles  of 
faith  and  ceremony,  Christianity  became 
a  craft  of  hair-splitting,  and  was  ulti- 
mately degraded  into  a  complete  yea'ficA 
worship,  divorced  from  philosophy,  and 
made  up  of  a  faith  without  thought,  and 
a  credulity  directed  by  passion.  After- 
wardii,  indeed,  philosophy  revived  under 
eoodiiion  of  defending  this  very  supersti- 
tioQ ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  necessarily  led 
the  way  to  its  subversion,  and  that  in 
CXiwl  proportion  to  the  influence  of  Uli; 


philosophic  schools.  Rtnce  it  'did  ita 
work  most  completely  in  €renn«iy,  tfaoa 
in  Bngland,  next  in  France,  then  its 
Spain,  least  of  all  in  Italy.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  the  poetry  of  Dante  a» 
christianized,  but  without  the  further 
Gothic  accession  of  proper  chivalry.  It 
was  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  that  the 
imporlatiens  from  the  East,  throoghtthe 
Venetiaa  commerce  and  the  crusading 
armaments,  exercised  a  peculiarly  Hrong 
influence  on  Italy. 

*Mn  studying  Dante,  therefore,  we 
must  consider  carefully  the  differences 
produced,  first,  by  allegory  being  sobsci. 
tuted  for  polytheism ;  and  secondly  end 
mainly,  by  the  opposition  of  Christianity 
to  the  spirit  of  ptiean  Greece,  which  re- 
ceiving the  very  name'  of  its  gods  from 
Egypt,  soon  deprived  thi'm  of  all  that 
was  universal.  The  Greeks  changed  the 
ideas  into  iinites,  and  these'  flnites  into 
anthropomorphic  or  forms  of  men.  Hence 
their  religion,  their  poetry,  nay,  their 
very  pictures,  became  statuesque.  Witl» 
them  the  form  was  the  end.  The  reverse 
of  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  Christi- 
anity ;  in  which  flnites,  even  the  human 
form,  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
be  brought  into  connexion  with,  and  be 
in  fact  symbolical  of,  the  infinite;  and 
must  be  considered  in  some  enduring, 
however  shadowy  and  indistinct,  point  of 
view,  as  the  vehicle  or  representative  of 
moral  truth* 

«  Hence  resulted  two  great  effects ;  a 
combination  of  poetry  with  doctrine,  and, 
by  turning  the  mind  iiiward  on  its  owir 
essence,  instead  of  letting  it  act  only  on 
its  outward  circumstances  and  coramuniw 
ties,  a  combination  of  poetry  with  senti^ 
ment.  And  it  is  this  inwardness  or  sub- 
jiictivity,  which  principally  and  most 
fundamentally  distinguishes  all  the  classio 
froaa  all  the  modern  poetry.  Com  pare  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  (Z*.  vi.  119.236,)  in 
which  Diomed  and  Glaucus  change  arms : 

lliey  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  ptodgcd 
fiicodabip— 

with  the  scene  in  Ariosto  (Orlando  F*- 
rioso,  c.  i.  st,  20-22,)  where  Kinnldoand 
Ferrauto  fight,  and  afterwards  make  i^ 
up:— 

*^^  Al  Fugm  la  propoata  noo  dispiacgue : 

Coti  fu  difftrita  la  tenxone ; 

E  tal  tr^ua  tra  lor  biUmIo  nnoque. 

Si  l*odio  e  1*  ira  va  in  obliviooe, 

Che  '1  Pagano  al  parUr  dalle  frcache  arque 

Non  UwciA  a  piedc  il  buon  figliuol  d*  Amorie: 

Con  preghi  invito,  c  al  fin  lo  toglie  in  groppa. 

£  per  r  orme  d'  Angelica  galoppa. 

Here  ilornur  would  have  left  iU    £tu 
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the  ChvMfian  poet  ha»  his  own  feelings 
to  express,  and  goes  on : — 

••  (Ok  gnm  boofel  ds*  CBraUeri  uitiqui ! 
Eran  rivalUcnik  di  A  diveni, 
E  d  tentian  d«gH  upA  colpi  iniqui 
Fer  uttta  te  penoaa  BDOO  dolmi ; 
Spur  per  celTO  oicure  a  calH  oblk|ui 
Inaleme  van  lenia  MMpetto  aveni.' 

And  liere  you  will  observe,  that  the  re» 
action  of  Arioslo's  own  feelings  on  the 
image  or  act  is  more  fore-grounded  (to 
use  a  painter's  phrase)  than  the  image  or 
act  itself, 

"  The  two  different  modes  in  which  the 
imagination  is  acted  on  by  the  ancient 
and  modtirn  poetry,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  parallel  effects  caused  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Greek  or  Roman- Greek 
architecture,  compared  with  the  Gothic. 
In  the  Pantheon,  the  whole  is  perceived 
in  a  perceived  harmony  with  the  parts 
which  compose  it ;  and  generally  you  will 
remember  that  where  the  parts  preserve 
any  distinct  individuality,  there  simple 
beauty,  or  beauty  simply,  arises;  but 
where  the  parts  melt  undistinguished 
into  the  whole,  there  majestic  beauty,  or 
majesty,  is  the  result.  In  York  JUinster, 
the  parts,  the  grotesques,  are  in  them- 
selves very  sharply  distinct  and  separate, 
and  this  distinction  and  separation  of  the 
parts  is  counterbalanced  only  by  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  those  parts,  by 
which  the  attention  is  bewildered; — 
whilst  the  whole,  or  that  there  is  a  whole 
produced,  is  altogether  a  feeling  in  which 
the  several  thousand  distinct  impressions 
lose  themselves  as  in  a  universal  solvent. 
Hence  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  as  in  a 
prospect  from  a  mountain's  top,  there  is, 
indeed,  a  unity,  an  awful  oneness ; — but 
it  is,  because  all  distinction  evades  the 
eye.  And  just  such  is  the  distinction 
between  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare. 

*  •  •  • 

"  By  way  of  preparation  to  a  satisfac- 
tory perusal  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  I 
wiU  now  proceed  to  state  what  I  consider 
to  be  Dante's  chief  excellencies  as  a  poet. 
And  1  begin  with — 

I^  Style — the  vividness,  logical  con- 
oexiony  strength,  and  energy  of  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  In  this  I  think 
Dante  superior  to  Milton  ;  and  his  style 
is  accordingly  more  imitable  than  Milton's, 
and  does  to  this  day  exercise  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  his  country* 
You  cannot  read  Dante  without  feeling 
a  gush  of  manliness  of  thought  within 
you. 

'*  Indeed  there  was  a  passion,  and  a 
miracle  of  words  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  after  the  long  clum- 


ber of  language  in  barbarism,  which  gave 
an  almost  romantic  character,  a  virtuous 
quality  and  power,  to  what  was  read  in 
a  book,  indejpendently  of  the  thoughts  or 
images  contained  in  it.  This  feeling  is 
very  often  perceptible  in  Dante. 

"  IL  The  images  in  Dante  are  not 
only  taken  from  obvious  nature,  and  are 
all  intelligible  to  all,  but  are  ever  con- 
joined with  the  universal  feeling  received 
from  nature,  and  therefore  affect  the 
general  feelings  of  all  men. 

*«  III.  Consider  the  wonderful  pro- 
foundness of  the  whole  third  canto  of 
the  Inferno ;  and  especially  of  the  inscrip- 
tion over  Hell  gate — 

Permetivat&c. 

which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  medita- 
tion on  the  true  nature  of  religion ;  that 
is — reason  plus  the  understanding.  I  say 
profoundness  rather  than  sublimity ;  for 
Dante  does  not  so  much  elevate  your 
thoughts  as  send  them  down  deeper.  In 
this  canto  all  the  images  are  distinct,  and 
even  vividly  distinct ;  but  there  is  a  total 
impression  of  infinity ;  the  wholeness  is 
not  in  vision  or  conception,  but  in  an 
inner  feeling  of  totality,  and  absolute 
beintr. 

IV.  In  picturesqaeness,  Dante  is  be- 
yond all  other  poets,  modern  or  ancienti 
and  more  in  the  stern  style  of  Pindar, 
than  of  any  other.  Michel  Angelo  is 
said  to  have  made  a  design  for  every  page 
or  the  Divina  Commedia.  As  super- 
excellent  iu  this  respect,  I  would  note  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  canto  of  the  in- 
ferno— 

**  *  Ed  eoco  ▼eno  noi  venir  per  nave 
Un  veochio  bianco  per  antico  pelo 
Gridando:  guai  a  voi  anime  pravc,  &c.' 

VGr.82.&c. 

*  *  *  * 

•<  <  And  lo!  toward  us  in  a  bark 
Comes  on  an  old  man,  hoary  white  with  eld. 
Crying,  Woe  to  you  wicked  apiriu  1*  ; 

*  •  *  * 

CAav. 

"  Very  closely  connected  with  this 
picturesqueness,  is  the  topographic  reality 
of  Dante's  journey  through  Hell.  You 
should  note  and  dwell  on  this  as  one  of 
his  great  charms,  and  which  gives  a  strik- 
ing peculiarity  to  his  poetic  power,  lie 
thus  takes  the  thousand  delubive  forms 
of  a  nature  worse  than  chaos,  having  no 
reality  but  from  the  passions  which  they 
excite,  and  compels  them  into  the  service 
of  the  permanent." 

•  •  •  • 

"  Ail  to  going  into  the  endless  snbtle 
beauties   ul'   Dante,    that   is  impossible, 
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but  I  cannot  help  citing  the  finfc  triplet 
of  the  29th  canto  of  the  Infenio:— 

La  molU  gente  e  le  divcne  piaghe  ' 

Avean  le  lud  mie  si  InebrUte, 

Che  dello  itaie  a  pUngere  eran  raghe. 

So  were  mine  efBi  inebriate  with  tbe  view 
Of  the  vast  maltltiide,  whom  ▼arious  woundf 
DIafigur'd,  that  ttwy  longVI  to  itay  and  weep. 

Cart. 

"  Nor  have  I  now  room  for  any  specific 
comparison  of  Dante  with  Milton.  But 
if  I  had,  I  would  institute  it  upon  the 
ground  of  the  last  canto  of  the  Inferno 
from  the  1st  to  tbe  69th  line,  and  from  the 
1 06th  to  the  end.  And  in  this  compari- 
son I  should  notice  Dante^s  occasional 
fault  of  becoming  grotesque  from  being 
too  gi-aphic  without  imagination ;  as  in 
his  Lucifer  compared  with  Milton's 
Satan.  Indeed  he  is  sometimes  horrible 
rather  than  terrible ;  falling  into  the 
fufnTOf  instead  of  the  ^mo*  of  Longinus ; 
in  other  words,  many  of  his  images  ex- 
ckc  bodily  disgust,  and  not  moral  fear. 
J3ut  here,  as  in  other  cases,  you  may 
perceive  that  the  faults  of  great  authors 
are  generally  excellencies  carried  to  an 
excess.** 

To  render  intelligible  this  last  pas* 
■age,  and  to  direct  our  reader's  atten- 
tion to  by  far  the  best  translation  of 
ftny  book  which  we  have  ever  seen,  we 
transcribe  from  Cary*s  Danto  the  last 
canto  of  the  Inferno.  In  the  late  edi- 
tions of  Milton  we  are  astonished  at 
finding  that  his  commentators  scarcely 
even  refer  to  his  Italian  studies.  Of 
this,  however,  when  we  have  a  more 
natural  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
subject.  The  passage  from  the  Inferno 
is  that  in  which  Dante  finds  in  the 
fourth  and  last  round  of  the  ninth  circle, 
those  who  have  betrayed  their  bene- 
factors wholly  covered. with  ice.  In 
the  midst  is  Lucifer,  at  whose  back 
Dante  and  Virgil  ascend,  till  by  a  se- 
cret path  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  once  more  obtain  sight  of 
the  stars. 

•*  The  bannen  of  Heirs  Monarch  do  come  forth 
Toward  ut ;  therefore  look,'*  to  spake  my  guide, 
••  If  thou  discern  him.*'    As,  when  breathes  a 

cloud 
Heavy  and  dense,  or  when  tlte  shades  of  night 
Fan  on  our  hemisphere,  seems  view'd  ftrom  fiir 
A  windmill,  which  the  blast  stirs  briskly  round ; 
Such  was  tbe  fabric  then  methought  1  saw. 

To  shield  me  ttom  the  wind,  forthwith  I  drew 
Behind  ray  guide ;  no  covert  else  was  there. 

Now  came  I  (and  with  fear  I  bid  my  strain 
Record  the  marvel)  where  the  souls  were  all 
V^helm'd  underneath,   transparent,  as  through 

glass 
Pellucid  the  frail  stem.   Some  prone  were  laid ; 


Others  stood  upright,  this  upon  the  solei^ 
That  on  his  head,  a  third  with  iaoe  to  feet 
Arch*d  like  a  bow.    When  to  the  point  we  came 
Whereat  my  guide  was  pleas*d  that  I  should  aoe 
The  creature  eminent  in  beauty  onoe^ 
He  f^om  before  me  ileiip'd  and  made  me  pause. 

**  Lo!*'  he  exclaimed,  xio  Dto  $  and  lo  the  place. 
Where  thou  hwlst  need  to  ana  thy  heart  with 
strength.** 
How  ftosen  and  how  Ikint  I  then  became. 
Ask  me  not,  reader!  for  I  write  it  not; 
BiBGe  words  would  fail  to  tell  thee  of  my  stale. 
1  was  not  dead  nor  living.   Think  tbysielf. 
If  quick  conception  work  in  thee  at  aD, 
HowIdidfeeU   That  emperor,  who  sways 
Tbe  realm  of  aorrow,  at  mid  breast  ftom  th*  ice 
Stood  forth ;  and  I  in  statore  am  more  like 
A  giant,  than  the  giants  are  his  arms. 
Mark  now  how  great  that  whole  must  be,  which 

suits 
With  such  a  part    If  he  were  beautiful 
As  he  is  hideous  now,  and  yet  did  dare 
To  scowl  upon  his  Maker,  well  from  him 
May  all  our  mis'ry  flow.   Oh  what  a  gigbt ! 
How  passing  strange  It  aeeni*d,  when  I  (Qd  spy 
Upon  his  head  three  faces :  one  in  front 
Of  hue  vermilion,  th*  other  two  witli  thla 
Midway  each  shoulder  joined  and  at  the  crest  ( 
The  right  *twixt  wan  and  yellow  scem'd ;  the  left 
To  look  on,  such  as  ootne  from  whence  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands     Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  mighty  wings,  enoi  mmu  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.    Sidls  never  sudi  I  saw 
Outstretch'd  on  the  wide  sea.   No  plumci  bad 

they. 
But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat ;  and  these 
He  fl^ipVl  i*  tlie  afar,  that  from  him  issued  still 
Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytua  to  iudspth 
WasfhMcen.    Atdxeyeaheweptithetean 
Adown  three  chins  diatill'd  with  bloody  foam. 
At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  unner  champ'd 
Bruis'd  as  with  pond*rous  engine ;  so  that  throe 
Were  in  his  guise  tormented.    But  far  more 
Than  from  that  gnawing,  was  the  foremost  pang*d 
By  the  fierce  rending,  whence  oft-tfancs  the  back 
Wasstriptof  alliuskln.    "That  upper  spirit. 
Who  hath  worst  punishment,**  ao  spake  my  gulile» 
•«  Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  head  within 
And  plies  the  feet  without    Of  th*  other  two 
Whose  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  Jaw 
Who  hangs,  is  Brutus:  lo  I  how  he  doth  writhe 
And  speaks  not    The  other,  Casslus,  that  appears 
So  large  of  limb.   But  night  now  nvMC^nds ; 
And  it  is  time  for  parting.    AH  U  seen.** 

I  clipp*d  him  round  the  neck;  for  to  he  bade: 
Atkl  QoUng  ttane  and  ptaoe^  he,  when  the  wing* 
Enough  were  op'd,  caught  fast  the  shaggy  sldei* 
And  down  fhnto  pile  to  pile  descending  slepp'd 
Between  the  thick  fell  and  the  Ji«ged  ice. 

Soon  aa  he  reach'd  the  point,  where  at  the  height 
Upon  the  swelling  of  the  haunches  turns. 
My  leader  there,  with  pain  and  struggling  hard, 
Turn'd  round  his  bead  where  hU  feet  stood  be- 
fore. 
And  grappled  at  the  fell  as  one  who  moonU : 
That  into  hell  methought  we  turn'd  again. 
••Expect  that  by  such  stairs  as  thca«,*'  thua 
spake 
The  teacher,  panting  like  a  man  forcspent, 
••  We  must  depart  troxn  evil  so  extreme.** 
Then  at  a  rocky  opening  issued  forth. 
And  placed  mo  on  the  briuk  to  sit,  next  jow'd 
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V^Ctamry  Step  my  tide.   IrabMiiiliiecyet» 
Believing  that  I  Ludfer  thmild  tee 
Where  be  wm  Utdy  left,  but  nw  htm  now 
With  Icgi  held  upward.    Let  the  gnmer  sort. 
Who  tee  not  what  the  point  wii  I  had  pMMdt 
Bethink  tliem  if  sore  toil  oppresiM  me  then. 
**  Arise,'*  my  matter  cried,  *'  upon  thy  feet. 
The  way  to  long,  and  much  uncouth  the  road} 
And  now  within  one  hour  and  half  of  nooo 
The  sun  retumt.**    It  was  no  palace-hall 
Lofty  and  luminous  wherein  we  stood. 
But  natural  dungeon  where  ill  fboting  was 
And  scaot  supply  of  light.  ■•  &«  IhNn  the  abyii 
1  sepYate^**  thus  when  risen  I  bqgan, 
**  My  guide!  Toucbsafe  few  words  to  set  me  free 
From  error's  thraldom.    Where  is  now  the  ioe  ( 
How  standeth  he  in  posture  thus  revers'd  { 
And  how  from  ere  to  mom  in  space  so  brief 
Hath  the  sun  made  his  transit  r    He  in  few 
Thus  answering  spake:  *'Thott  deemcst  thou  art 

•tm 

On  th*  other  side  the  centre,  where  I  grasp*d 
The  abhorred  worm,  that  boreth  through  the 


Thou  was!  on  the  other  side,  ao  long  as  I 
Dcacended ;  when  I  turned,  thou  did'tt  o'eipass 
That  point,  to  which  flrom  every  part  Is  draped 
AU  heavy  substance.    Thou  art  now  arriv'd 
Under  the  hemiqihere  oppos'd  to  that. 
Which  the  great  oonUnent  doth  overspread. 
And  underneath  whose  canopy  expired 
The  Man,  that  was  bom  sinkss  and  so  lived. 
Thy  feet  are  pfamted  on  the  smallest  sphere. 
Whose  other  aspect  to  Judeoca.    Mora 
Here  rises,  when  then  evening  sets :  and  he. 
Whose  shaggy  pile  we  scal'd,  yet  standeth  axed, 
Asaftthearst    On  thto  part  he  fell  down 
¥tom  hoBV*n ;  and  th'  earth,  here  praninent  be- 
fore. 
Through  fear  of  him  did  veil  her  with  the  sea. 
And  to  our  hemisphere  retir'd.    Perchance, 
To  shun  him,  was  the  vacant  space  leftheret 
By  what  of  arm  land  on  thto  ade  appears. 
That  sprang  aloof.**   There  is  a  place  beneath. 
From  Bclzcbub  as  distant,  as  extends 
Thevaultod  tomb ;  discovered  not  by  sight. 
But  bf  the  sound  of  brooklet,  that  desoendt 
This  way  along  thehoUow  of  a  rock. 
Which,  as  it  winds  with  no  precipitous  eowag. 
The  wave  hath  oaten.    By  that  hidden  way 
My  guide  and  I  did  enter,  to  return 
To  the  fair  world ;  and  heedless  of  repose 
We  cUmb*d,  he  arst,  I  following  hto  steps. 
Till  on  our  view  the  beautiful  lights  of  heaven 
Dawn'd  through  a  drcular  opening  in  the  cave': 
Thence  issuing  wc  again  behekl  the  stars.** 

Mr.  Coleridge  haying  pointed  out 
in  detail  some  oT  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages from  Dante,  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  Milton  and  the  Para- 
dise LosU  He  commenced  by  ex- 
hibiting in  contrast  the  periods  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  death 
of  James  the  First,  and  that  which 
comprehended  the  reign  of  Charles 
and  the  republic. 

**  In  the  close  of  the  former  period, 
aad  during  the  bloom  of  the  latter,  the 
poei  Milton  whs  edacated  and  ibrmed ; 


and  he  saryived  the  latter,  and  all  the 
fond  hopes  and  aspirations  m'hich  had 
been  its  life ;  and  so  in  evil  days,  stand- 
ing as  the  representative  of  the  combined 
excellence  of  both  periods,  be  produced 
the  Paradise  Lost  as  by  an  after- throe  of 
nature.  '  There  are  some  persons  (ob- 
serves a  divine,  a  contemporary  of  Mil« 
ton's)  of  whom  the  grace  of  God  takes 
early  hold,  and  the  good  spirit  inhabiting 
them  carries  them  on  an  even  constancy 
through  innocence  into  virtue^  their 
Christianity  bearing  equal  date  with  their 
manhood,  and  reason  and  religion,  like 
warp  and  woof  running  together,  make 
up  one  web  of  a  wise  and  exemplary  life. 
This  (he  adds)  is  a  most  happy  caae» 
wherever  it  happens;  for,  besides  thai 
there  is  no  sweeter  or  more  lovely  thing 
on  earth  than  the  eariy  buds  of  piety, 
whieh  drew  from  our  Saviour  signal  af- 
fection to  the  beloved  disciple,  it  is  better 
to  have  no  wound  than  to  experience  the 
most  sovereign  balsam,  which,  if  it  work 
a  cure,  yet  usually  leaves  a  scar  behind.' 
Although  it  was  and  is  my  intention  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  Milton's  own 
character  to  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture, 
yet  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  ap- 
proach the  Paradise  Lost  without  im- 
pressing on  your  minds  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  work  was  in  fact 
producible  at  all,  the  original  genius 
having  been  assumed  as  the  immediate 
agent  and  efficient  cause ;  and  these  con- 
ditions I  find  in  the  character  of  the 
times  and  in  his  own  character.  The 
age  in  which  the  foundations  of  hu 
mind  were  laid,  was  congenial  to  it  as 
one  golden  nra  of  profound  erudition  and 
individual  genius ;  that  in  which  the  su- 
perstructure was  carried  up,  was  no  less 
favourable  to  it  by  a  sternness  of  disci- 
pline and  a  show  of  self-control,  highly 
flattering  to  the  imaginative  dignity  of 
an  heir  of  fisime,  and  which  won  Milton 
over  from  the  dear-loved  delights  of  aca- 
demic groves  and  cathedral  aisles  to  the 
anti-prekitic  party.  It  acted  on  him, 
too,  no  doubt,  and  modified  his  studies 
by  a  characteristic  controversial  ipuit, 
(his  presentation  of  God  is  tinted  with  it) 
a  spirit  not  less  busy  indeed  in  political 
than  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
pute, but  carrying  on  the  former  almost 
always^  more  or  less  in  the  guise  of  the 
latter.  And  so  far  as  Pope's  censure  of 
our  poet,  that  he  makes  GcA  the  Father 
a  school  divine,  is  jtnt,  we  must  attribute 
It  to  the  character  of  his  age,  from  which 
the  men  of  genius,  who  escaped^-es- 
caped  by  a  worse  disease,  the  licentious 
indi6Ference  of  a  Frenchified  court. 

<*  Such  was  the  nidus  or  soil  which  con- 
stituted, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
the  circwnsiMMes of  Mikon^flMMk    In 
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his  mind  itMlf  iher«  were  purity  and 
piety  absolute ;  aa  imagination  to  which 
neither  the  piist  nor  tiie  present  were  in** 
terestinfr,  except  as  far  as  they  called  forth 
and  enlivetied  the  i^eat  ideal,  in  which 
and  for  which  he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of 
truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits, 
found  a  harbour  in  a  sublime  listening  to 
the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as 
keen  a  love  of  his  country,  which,  after 
a  disappointment  still  more  depressive, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man 
as  a  probationer  of  immortality.  These 
were — these  alone  could  be — the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  a  work  as  the 
Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  a&i 
complished.  By  a  life-long  study  Milton 
had  known — 

What  WM  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  lay  could  wy,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
CoQUin*d  of  good,  wise,  fair,  the  perfect  shape ; 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total  as  a  be- 
quest to  the  ages  coming,  in  the  Paradise 
i.o«U" 

Coleridge  states  Milton's  plan  and 
subject.  The  skill  with  which  the  for- 
mer is  franu^d,  so  as  to  keep  out  of 
view  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  is 
Jirst  dwelt  on.  With  reference  to  both, 
,Coleridge  examines  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  shews  the  great  superiority 
of  the  English  poem — he  then  pro- 
ceeds— 

<*  High  poetry  is  the  translation  of 
feality  into  the  ideal  under  the  predica- 
ment of  succession  of  time  only.  The 
poet  is  an  historian,  upon  condition  of 
moral  power  being  the  only  force  in  the 
universe.  The  very  grandeur  of  his  sub- 
ject ministered  a  difficulty  to  Milton, 
The  statement  of  being  of  high  intellect, 
warring  against  the  supreme  Being,  seeme 
to  contradict  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being. 
Milton  precludes  our  feeling  this,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  keeping  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  divinity  less  in  sight,  making 
them  to  a  certain  extent  allegorical  only. 
Again,  poetry  implies  the  language  of 
excitement;  yet  how  to  reconcile  such 
hinguage  with  God?  Hence  Milton 
confines  the  poetic  passion  in  God's 
speeches  to  the  language  of  scripture; 
and  once  only  allows  the  passio  vera, 
or  quasi  humana  to  appear,  in  the  pas- 
sage, where  the  Father  contemplates  his 
own  likeness  in  the  Son  before  the  bat- 
tle:— 

•*  Go  then,  thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might. 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  liring  forth  all  my 

war, 
Hybowandibunderi  my  almighty  arms 


Gird,OD,  and  svirord  u|ioo  thy  puissani  thigh  i 
Pursue  these  sons  of  dariuess,  drive  them  out 
FVom  all  Heavenls  bounds  Into  the  utter  deep: 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  annoioted  king.** 
*  «  *  « 

«.The  apostrophe  to  light  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  book  is  particu- 
larly beautiful  as  an  intermediate  link 
between  Hell  and  Heaven  ;  and  observot 
how  the  second  and  third  book  support 
the  subjective  character  of  the  poem.  In 
all  modern  poetry  in  Christendom  there 
is  an  under  consciousness  of  a  sinful  na- 
ture, a  fleeting  away  of  external  things, 
the  mind  or  subject  greater  than  the  ob- 
ject, the  reflective  character  predominant. 
Jn  the  Paradise  Lust  the  sublimest  parta 
are  the  revelations  of  Milton's  own  mind, 
producing  itself  and  evolviuK  its  own 
greatness;  and  this  js  so  truly  so,  UiHt 
when  that  which  is  merely  entertaining 
for  its  objective  beauty  is  introduced,  it 
at  first  seems  a  discord. 

**  In  the  description  of  Paradise  itself 
you  have  Milton's  sunny  side  as  a  roan ; 
here  his  descriptive  powers  are  exerci^ed 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  dmws  deep  upon 
his  Italian  resources.  In  the  description 
of  Eve,  and  throughout  this  part  of  the 
poem,  the  poet  is  predominant  over  the 
theologian.  Dress  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Fall,  but  the  mark  of  intellect;  and  the 
metaphysics  of  dress  are,  the  hiding  what 
is  not  symbolic  and  displaying  by  discri- 
mination what  is.  The  love  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  is  of  the  highest 
merit — not  phantomatic,  and  yet  re- 
moved from  every  thing  degrading.  It 
is  the  sentiment  of  one  rational  being 
towards  another  made  tender  by  a  spe- 
cific difference  in  that  which  is  essentially 
the  same  in  both ;  it  is  a  union  of  oppo- 
sites,  a  giving  and  receiving  mutually  of 
the« permanent  in  either,  a  completion  of 
each  in  the  other. 

"  Milton  is  not  a  picturesque,  but  a 
musical,  poet;  although  he  has  this  merit 
that  the  object  chosen  by  liim  for  any 
particular  foreground  always  remains 
prominent  to  the  end,  enriched,  but  not 
encumbered,  by  the  opulence  of  desciip- 
tive  details  furnished  by  an  exhaustless 
imagination.  I  wish  the  Paradise  Lost 
were  more  carefully  read  and  studied  than 
I  can  see  any  ground  for  believing  it  is, 
especially  those  parts  which,  from  the 
habit  of  always  looking  for  a  story  in 
poetry,  are  scarcely  read  at  all, — as  for 
example,  Adam's  vision  of  future  events 
in  the  1 1th  and  12th  books.  No  one  c^ 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  immortal 
poem  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  gran- 
deur and  the  purity  of  Milton^  soul,  or 
without  feeling  how  susceptible  of  do- 
mestic enjoymenU  be  really  wus,    not- 
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withstaniling  tlie  discomforts  which  ac- 
tually rrsulted  from  an  apparently  un- 
happy choice  in  marriage.  He  was,  as 
every  truly  great  poet  has  ever  been,  a 
good  man ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
realiie  his  own  aspirations,  either  in  reli- 
gion,  or  politics,  or  society,  be  gave  up 
his  heart  to  the  living  spirit  and  light 
within  him,  and  avenged  himself  on  the 
world  by  enrirhing  it  with  this  record  of 
hi^  own  transcendant  ideal.** 

The  next  lecture  discusses  the  origin 
of  polytheism,  and  the  Samothracian  or 
Cubeiric  mysteries,  as  the  links  between 
the  Asiaticaud  Greek  popular  schemes 
of  mythology.  These  mysteries  con- 
tinued in  celebrity  for  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  then  gradually  died  away. 

**  The  peculiar  doctrines,  however,** 
says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  were  preserved  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  initiated,  and  handed 
down  by  individuals.  No  doubt  they 
were  propagated  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Paracelsus  received  many 
of  bis  opinions  from  such  persons,  and  I 
think  a  connection  may  be  traced  be- 
tween him  and  Jacob  Behmen." 

The  Arabian  Nights,  and  Crusoe 
lead  the  lecturer  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tion of  children  ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
justice both  to  our  readers  and  our 
author,  to  omit  the  following  passage  : 

«<  In  the  education  of  children,  love  is 
first  to  be  instilled,  and  out  of  love  obe- 
dience is  to  be  educed.  Then  impuli«e 
and  power  should  be  given  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  ends  of  a  moral  being  be 
exhibited.  For  this  object  thus  much  ik 
effected  by  works  of  imagination ; — that 
they  carry  the  mind  out  of  self,  and  show 
the  possible  of  the  good  and  the  great  in 
the  human  character.  The  height, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  imaginative 
standard  will  do  no  harm :  we  are  com- 
manded to  imitate  one  who  is  inimitable. 
We  should  address  ourselves  to  those  fa- 
culties in  a  child's  mind,  which  are  first 
awakened  by  nature,  and  consequently 
first  admit  of  cultivation,  that  is  to  ssiy, 
the  memory  and  the  imagination.  The 
comparing  power,  the  judi^ment,  is  not  at 
that  age  active,  and  ought  not  to  be  for- 
cibly excited,  as  is  too  frequently  and 
mistakenly  done  in  the  modern  systems 
of  education,  which  can  only  lead  to  sel- 
fish views,  debtor  and  creditor  principles 
of  virtue,  and  an  inflated  sense  of  merit. 
In  the  imagination  of  man  exist  the 
seeds  of  all  moral  and  scientific  improve- 
ment ;  chemistry  was  first  alchemy,  and 
ont  of  astrology  sprang  astronomy.  In 
the  childhood  of  those'  sciences  the  ima- 


gination opened  a  way,  and  furnished 
materials,  on  which  the  ratiocinative 
powers  in  a  maturer  state  operated  with 
success.  The  imagination  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  man  as  a  pro- 
gressive being ;  and  I  repeat  that  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  guided  and  strengthened 
as  the  indispensable  means  and  instrument 
of  continued  amelioration  and  refinement. 
Men  of  genius  and  goodness  are  gen»> 
rally  restless  in  their  minds  in  the  present, 
and  this,  because  they  wre  by  a  law  of 
theirnature  unremittingly  regurdine  them- 
selves in  the  future,  and  contemplating 
the  possible  of  moml  and  intellectual  ad- 
vance towards  perfection.  Thus  we  live 
by  hope  and  faith ;  thus  we  are  for  the 
most  part  able  to  realize  what  we  will, 
and  thus  we  accomplish  the  end  of  our 
being.  The  contemplation  of  futurity 
inspires  humility  of  soul  in  our  judgment 
of  the  present. 

<*  I  think  the  memory  of  children  can<* 
not,  in  reason,  be  too  much  stored  with 
the  objects  and  facts  of  natural  his tory« 
God  opens  the  images  of  nature,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
creature,  Man — and  teaches  him  all  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  foaming 
cataract,  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  floating 
roist^ 

The  common  modern  novel,,  in  which 
there  is  no  imagination,  but  a  miserable 
struggle  to  excite  and  gratify  mere  curi- 
osity, ought,  m  my  judgment,  to  be 
wholly  forbidden  to  children.  Novel- 
reading  of  this  sort  is  especially  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  the  imagination,  the 
judgment,  and  the  morals,  especially  to 
the  latter,  because  it  excites  mere  feel- 
ings without  at  the  same  time  ministering 
an  impulse  to  action.  Women  are  good 
novelists,  but  indifferent  poets;  and  this 
because  they  rarely  or  never  thoroughly 
distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction.  In 
the  jumble  of  the  two  lies  the  secret  of 
the  modern  novel,  which  is  the  medivm 
aliqnid  between  them,  having  iust  so 
much  of  fiction  as  to  obscure  tne  fact, 
and  so  much  of  fact  as  to  render  the 
fiction  insipid.  The  perusal  of  a  fashion- 
able lady's  novel  is  to  me  very  much  like 
looking  at  the  scenery  and  decorations  of 
a  theatre  by  broad  daylight.  The  source 
of  the  common  fondness  fot  novels  of  this 
sort  rests  in  that  dislike  of  vacancy  and 
that  love  of  sloth,  which  are  inherent  in 
the  human  mind ;  they  afford  excitement 
without  producing  reaction.  By  reaction 
I  mean  an  activity  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  which  shows  itself  in  conse- 
quent reasoning  and  observation,  and  ori- 
ginates action  and  conduct  according  to  a 
principle.  Thus,  the  act  of  thinking 
presents  two  sides  for  contemplation.^ — • 
that  of  external  causality,  in  wl^ich  the 
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train  of  thought  may  be  considered  as 
the  rasuit  of  outward  impressions,  of  ac- 
cidental combinations,  of  fancy,  or  the 
associations  of  the  memory,^-and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  internal  causality,  or 
of  the  energy  of  the  will  on  the  mind 
Itself.  Thought,  therefore,  might  thus 
be  regarded  as  passive  or  active ;  and  the 
same  faculties  may  in  a  popular  sense  be 
expressed  as  perception  or  observation, 
fancy  or  imagination,  memory  or  recol- 
lection." 

The  next  section  of  the  first  volume 
contains  notes  on  Browne's  Religio 
Medici,  and  on  Chapman's  translation 
of  Homer,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth;  on  Barclay's  Argenis, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper  communicated  by  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge — notes  on 
Junius,  written  in  his  copy  of  the 
letters  in  1807— essays  on  Beauty 
and  on  Taste ;  the  former  written  in 
1818,  the  latter  in  1810;  and  some 
notes  written  in  the  mai^in  of  his 
copy  of  Baxter's  Life  of  Himself. 
The  next  division  of  the  volume  con- 
tains a  few  poems — one  a  spirited 
translation  from  Stolberff— like  every 
one  of  Coleridge's  translations,  better 
than  the  original.  It,  however,  has 
manifestly  not  had  the  last  band  of 
the  poet,  and  must  be  read  with  the 
indu^ence  due  to  a  ballad  no  doubt 
hastily  written,  and,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  collected  poems,  probably 
rorgotten  altogether  by  the  translator. 

THE  stripling's  WAR-SONG. 
ImUaiedfrom  Stolberg, 
My  noUe  old  warrior  1  thii  heart  has  boat  high. 
Since  you  toU  of  the  deeds  that  our  oountrymen 

wrought; 
Ah  1  give  me  the  sabre  which  hung  by  thy  thigh. 
And  I  too  will  fight  as  my  forefkthers  fought. 

O,  despise  not  my  youth !  for  my  siririt  is  stecl'd. 
And  I  know  there  is  strength  in  the  grasp  of  my 

hand; 
Tea,  as  firm  as  thyself  would  I  move  to  the  field. 
And  as  proudly  would  die  for  my  dear  fiuher. 

land. 

In  the  spofts  of  my  childhood  I  mimlck'd  the 

flght,- 
The  shrill  of  a  trumpet  suspended  my  breath ; 
And  my  fkncy  stiU  wander*d  by  day  and  by  night 
Amid  tumult  and  perils,  *mkl  conquest  and  death. 

My  own  e^jer  shout  in  the  heat  of  my  trance. 
How  oft  it  awakes  me  Arom  dreams  full  of  gtory. 
When  I  meant  to  hare  kap'd  on  the  hero  of' 

France, 
And  have  dash'd  him  to  earth  pale  and  deathtesi 

and  gory! 
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As  late  throughihe  city  with  bannerets  streaming. 
And  the  music  of  trumpets  tlie  warrton  flew  by— 
With  hehnet  and  seymefar  naked  and  gleaming 
On  tbdr  proud  trampling  thundcr-hooTU  steeds  did 
they  fly,— 


I  sped  to  yon  heath  which  Is  lonely  and  t 
For  each  nerve  was  unquiet,  each  pulse  in  alarm-.. 
I  hurPd  my  mock  lance  through  the  objectless  air« 
And  in  open^ed  dream  prov'd  the  strength  of  my 


Yes,  noble  old  warrior !  this  heart  has  beat  high. 
Since  you  toU  of  the  deeds  that  our  countiymen 

wrought; 
Ah !  give  me  the  falchion  that  hung  by  thy  tb^b. 
And  I  too  will  fight  as  my  forefathers  fbugbtl 

We  cannot  give  in  a  more  appro- 
priate place  to  the  following  remarks 
on  the  German  language  and  ours, 
which  occur  in  the  next  section  of  this 
agreeable  miscellany : 

GERICAN  LANGUAGE. 

*<  The  real  value  of  melody  in  a  lan- 
guage is  considerable  as  subadditive ;  but 
when  not  jutting  out  into  consciousneaa 
under  the  firiction  of  comparison,  the  ab- 
sence or  inferiority  of  it  is,  as  privatire 
of  pleasure,  of  little  consequence.  For 
example,  yhen  I  read  Voss's  translation 
of  the  Georgics,  I  am,  as  it  were,  read- 
ing the  original  poem,  until  something 
particularly  well  expressed  occasions  me 
to  revert  to  the  Latin ;  and  then  I  find 
the  supieriority,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of 
the  German  in  all  other  respects,  but  am 
made  feelingly  alive,  at  the  same  time,  to 
its  unsmooth  mixture  of  the  vocal  and 
the  organic,  the  fluid  and  the  substance, 
of  language.  The  fluid  seems  to  have 
been  poured  in  on  the  corpuscles  all  at 
once,  and  the  whole  has,  therefore,  cur- 
dled, and  collected  itself  into  a  lumpy 
soup  full  of  knots  of  curds  inisled  by  in- 
terjacent whey  at  irregular  distances,  and 
the  curd  lumpets  of  various  sizes. 

«  It  is  always  a  question  how  far  the 
apparent  defects  of  a  language  arise  firora 
itself  or  from  the  false  taste  of  the  nation 
speaking  it.  Is  the  practical  inferiority 
of  the  English  to  the  Italian  in  the 
power  of  passing  from  grave  to  light  sub- 
jects, in  the  manner  of  Ariosto,  the  fiiult 
of  the  language  itself?  Wieland  in  his 
Oberon,  broke  successfully  through  equsd 
difficulties.  It  is  grievous  to  thudc  how 
much  less  careful  the  English  have  been 
to  preserve  thaii  to  acquire.  Whyhave 
we  lost,  or  all  but  lost,  the  ver  or  for  as 
a  fve&x^^ordoM,  forwearied,  &c;  and 
the  zer  or  to, — zareissenf  torend,  &€. 
Jttgend,  JungUng:  youth,  youngling;  why 
u  that  last  word  now  lost  to  common  use, 
and  confined  to  sheep  and  oth«r  aninuUs?** 

To  affect  any  arrangement  in  our 
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selections  from  a  part  of  the  work 
put  together  almost  aocidentally,  is  of 
course  quite  out  of  the  qut»tion  ;  but 
we  interpose  the  following  extract  to 
make  the  transition  from  criticum  on 
the  powers  of  language,  to  the  most 
awful  subjects  which  can  engage  the 
mind,  less  startlingly  abrupt  than  it 
would  other^i'ise  be : 

M .  DUPUIS. 

^  Among  the  eztniTagancies  of  faith 
which  have  charaeterized  many  infidel 
writers,  who  would  swallow  a  whale  to 
avoid  believing  that  a  whale  swallowed 
Joaas,^ — a  high  rank  should  be  given  to 
Dupuis,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  published  a  work  in 
twelve  volumes,  octavo,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sun ,  and  all  Chris- 
tians, worshippers  of  Mithra.  His  argu- 
ments, if  aignments  they  can  be  called, 
consist  chiefly  of  metaphors  quoted  from 
the  Fathers.  What  irresistible  convic- 
tion would  not  the  following  passage 
from  South*s  sermons  (vol.  v.  p.  165.) 
have  flashed  on  his  fancy,  had  it  occurred 
in  the  writings  of  Origen  or  TertuUian  I 
and  how  complete  a  confutation  of  all  his 
grounds  does  not  the  passage  afford  to 
those  humble  souls,  who,  gifted  with  com- 
mon sense  alone,  can  boast  of  no  addi- 
tional light  received  through  a  crack  in 
their  upper  apartments : — 

«« *  Christ  the  great  sun  of  righteous- 
ness and  saviour  of  the  world,  having  by 
a  glorious  rising,  after  a  red  and  bloody 
setting,  proclaimed  his  deity  to  men  and 
angels ;  and  by  a  complete  triumph  over 
the  two  grand  enemies  of  mankind,  sin 
and  death,  set  up  the  everlasting  gospel 
in  the  room  of  all  false  religions,  has  now 
changed  the  Persian  superstition  into  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  without  the  least 
approach  to  the  idolatry  of  the  former, 
made  it  henceforward  the  duty  of  all 
nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles^  to  worship 
the  rising  sun.* 

**  This  one  passage  outblazes  the  whole 
host  of  Dupnis*  evidences  and  extracts. 
In  the  same  sermon,  the  reader  will  meet 
with  Huroe*s  aigument  against  miracles 
anticipated,  and  put  in  Thomas's  mouth." 

The  passage  which  follows  was 
written  m  the  year  1816.  In  it  are 
anticipated  some  of  the  views  afler- 
warils  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  Aids 
to  Reflection.  We  think  the  state- 
ment as  here  given  more  striking  than 
in  the  expanded  form  which  it  assumed 
in  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  publication. 
Our  copy  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
is  of  the  first  edition  ;  but  we  believe 
there  are  few  alterations  in  the  afler 
editions.    A  fault  of  the  work  is  occa« 


sioned  by  so  mueh  of  it  being  com** 
ments  on  passages  of  the  old  divines 
whom  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  delight 
to  quote,  altering  their  language  occa- 
sionally so  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
foil  in  with  his  views.  The  necessity 
of  communicating  to  his  readers  these 
changes  gives  to  the  book  a  dis- 
putatious air,  and  makes  the  eloquent 
expositions  of  Coleridge's  own  faith, 
which  these  discussions  interrupt, 
seem  accidental  additions  to  the  work, 
like  the  noble  bursts  of  something 
more  than  poetry,  that  every  now  and 
then  burn  through  Miltons' controversial 
writings.  The  humble  yet  elevated  tone 
of  the  confessions  of  faith  which  we  tran- 
scribe is,  that  natural  to  a  man  kneeling 
in  prayer,  alone  with  his  own  soul,  and 
with  God.  We  know  nothing  like  it 
in  human  language.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Catholic  Mystic 
writers,  which  we  are  reminded  of 
when  we  read  this  and  such  passages. 
*'  Speak,"  said  the  pious  man  of  whom 
we  think,  **  in  your  conversation,  as  if 
you  were  addressing  those,  to  whom 
you  speak,  in  the  presence  of  their 
guardian  angels." 

CONFESSIO  nDEI.     NOV.  3,  1816. 

I. 

I.  «  I  believe  that  I  am  a  free-agent, 
inasmuch  as,  and  so  far  as,  I  have  a  will, 
which  renders  me  justly  responsible  for 
mj  actioes,  omissive  as  well  as  commis- 
sive. Likewise  that  I  possess  reason,  or 
a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  which,  uniting 
with  my  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
constitutes  the  voice  of  conscience. 

II.  "Hence  it  becomes  my  absolute 
duty  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  tlmt 
there  is  a  God,  that  is,  a  Being,  in  whom 
supreme  reason  and  a  most  holy  will  are 
one  with  an  infinite  power ;  and  that  all 
holy  will  is  coincident  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  therefore  secure  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  by  His  omnipotence; — 
having,  if  such  similitude  be  not  unlawful, 
such  a  relation  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  as  a  perfect  time-piece  will 
have  to  the  sun. 

COaOLLARY. 

«  The  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the 
sensible  world  are  a  perpetual  discourse, 
reminding  me  of  his  existence,  and  sha- 
dowing out  to  me  his  perfections.  But 
as  all  language  presupposes  in  the  intel- 
ligent hearer  or  reader  those  primary 
notions,  which  it  symbolizes;  as  well  as 
the  power  of  making  those  combinations 
of  these  primary  nations,  which  it  repre- 
sents and  excites  us  to  combine,—even  so 
I  believe,  that  the  notion  of  God  is  es- 
sential to  the  human  mind  t  that  It  is 
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culled  forth  .into  distinct  con»cioasn«i§ 
yiriucipally  by  the  conwience,  and  aux- 
iliary by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  in  the  outward  creation.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  to  my  reason,  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  absolutely  and  necee* 
sarily  insusceptible  of  a  scientific  demon* 
stration,  and  timt  Scripture  has  so  repre* 
sented  it.  For  it  comnmnfls  us  to  believe 
in  one  God.  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God: 
thou  shah  have  none  other  gode  but  me. 
Now  all  commandment  necessarily  relates 
to  the  will ;  whereas  all  scientific  demon- 
stration is  independent  of  the  will,  and 
is  apodictic  or  demonstnitive  only  as  far 
as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  vohmtem, 
nblentem, 

III.  *•  My  conscience  forbids  me  to 
propose  to  myself  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  this  life,  as  the  primary  motive,  or  ul- 
timate end,  of  my  actions ; — on  the  con- 
trary, it  makes  me  perceive  an  utter  dis- 
proportionateness  and  heterogeneity  be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  spirit,  as  virtue  and 
vice,  and  the  things  of  the  sonse,  such  as 
all  earthly  rewards  and  punishments  roust 
be.  Its  hopes  and  fenrs,  therefore,  refer 
me  to  a  different  and  spiritual  state  of 
beinir :  and  I  believe  in  tiie  )i(ie  to  come, 
not  through  arguments  acquired  by  my 
understanding  or  diicursive  faculty,  but 
chiefly  and  eflfectively,  because  so  to  be- 
lieve is  my  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  my  conscience. 

«*  Here  ends  the  first  table  of  my  creed, 
which  would  have  been  my  creed,  had  I 
been  burn  with  Adam ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, constitutes  whnt  may  in  this  sense 
be  called  natural  religion,  that  is,  the  re- 
ligion of  all  finite  rational  beings.  The 
6«^cond  table  contains  the  creed  of  re- 
vealed religion,  my  beliet  as  a  Christian. 
II. 

IV.  «  I  believe,  and  hold  it  as  the  fun- 
damental article  of  Christianity,  that  I 
am  a  fallen  creature ;  that  I  am  of  my- 
self  capable  of  moral  evil,  but  not  of 
myself  capable  of  moral  good,  and  that 
an  evil  ground  existed  in  my  will,  pre- 
viously to  any  given  act,  or  assignable 
moment  of  time,  in  my  consciousness.  I 
am  born  a  child  of  wrath.  This  fearful 
mystery  I  pretend  not  to  understand.  I 
cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility  of  it, 
— but  I  know  that  it  is  so.  My  con- 
science, the  sole  fountain  of  certainty, 
commands  roe  to  believe  it,  aud  would 
itself  be  a  contradiction,  were  it  not  so — 
and  what  is  real  roust  be  possible. 

V.  '*  I  receive  with  (uU  and  grateful 
faith  the  assurance  of  revelation,  that 
the  Word,  which  is  from  all  eternity  with 
God,  and  is  God,  assumed  our  human 
nature  in  order  to  redeem  me,  and  all 
mankind  from  this  our  connate  corrup- 
tion.    My  reason  convinces  roe,  that  no 


oUier  mode  of  redemptiowt  is  coihceirable, 
and,  as  did  Socrates,  would  have  yearned 
after  the  Redeemer,  though  it  would  not 
dare  expect  so  wonderful  an  act  of  divine 
love,  except  only  as  an  effort  of  my  mind 
to  conceive  the  utmost  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  that  love. 

VI.  •<  I  believe,  that  this  assomptioii 
of  humanity  by  the  Son  of  God,  was 
revealed  and  realized  to  us  by  the 
Word  made  flesh,  and  manifested  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  his  miraculous 
birth,  his  agony,  his  crucifixion,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension,  were  all  both 
symbols  of  our  redemption  (f«i*«^iMr  r^ 
Mv^iMry)  and  necessary  parts  of  the  awfid 
process. 

VII,  «*  I  believe  in  the  descent  and 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose 
.free  grace  obtained  for  roe  by  the  merits 

of  my  Redeemer,  I  can  alone  be  sanctified 
and  restored  from  my  natural  inheritance 
of  sin  and  condemnation,  be  a  child  of 
.  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

COROLLARY. 

*«  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Umty 
of  the  God  would  have  been  a  necessarv 
idea  of  my  speculative  reason,  deduced 
from  the  necessary  postulate  of  an  inteU 
ligent  creator,  whose  ideas  beintr  anterior 
to  the  things,  must  be  more  actual  than 
•those  things,  even  as  those  things  are 
more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from 
them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent,  must  have 
had  co-eternally  an  adequate  idea  of  him- 
self, in  and  through  which  he  created  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  But 
this  would  only  have  been  a  speculative 
idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  ma- 
thematical figures,  to  which  we  are  not 
authorized  by  the  practical  reason  to  attri- 
bute reality.  Solely  in  consequence  of 
our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  become 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is 
commanded  by  our  conscience.  But  to 
Christians  it  is  commanded,  and  it  is  false 
candour  in  a  Christian,  believing  in  ori- 
ginal sin  and  redemption  therefrom,  to 
admit  that  any  man  denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ  can  be  a  Christian.  The  true 
language  of  a  Christian,  which  reconciles 
humility  with  truth  would  be ; — God  and 
not  man  is  the  judge  of  man ;  which  of 
the  two  is  the  Christian,  he  will  deter- 
mine; but  this  is  evident,  that  if  the 
theanthropist  is  a  Christian,  the  psilan- 
thropist  cannot  be  so;  and  vice  versa. 
Suppose,  that  two  tribes  used  the  same 
written  characters,  but  attached  different 
and  opposite  meanings  to  them,  so  that 
nigett  for  instance,  was  used  by  one  tribe 
to  convey  the  notion  blach,  by  the  other; 
whiie; — could  they,  without  absurditv,  bts 
said  to  have  the  same  language  ?  £ven 
so,  in  the  instance  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
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■ame  image  it  present  to  the  theanthro- 
pbt  and  to  the  psilanthropist  or  Socinian 
— bat  to  the  latter  U  represents  a  mere 
man,  a  good  roan  indeed  and  divinely  in- 
spired, but  still  a  mere  man,  even  as 
Moses  or  Paul,  dying  in  attestation  of 
the  troth  of  his  preaching,  and  in  order 
by  bis  resurrection  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
missioQ,  and  inclusively  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  men : — to  the  former  it  repre- 
sents God  incarnate  taking  upon  himself 
the  nns  of  the  worldi  and  himself  thereby 
redeeming  us,  and  giving  us  life  everlast- 
vogt  not  merely  teaching  it.  The  same 
difference,  that  exists  between  God  and 
man,  between  giving  and  the  declaration 
of  a  gift,  exists  between  the  Trinitarian 
and  the  Unitarian.  This  might  be  proved 
in  a  few  moments,  if  we  would  only  con- 
ceive a  Greek  or  Roman,  to  whom  two 
persons  relate  their  belief,  each  calling 
Christ  by  a  different  name*  It  would 
be  impoodble  for  the  Greek  even  to 
guess,  that  they  both  meant  the  same 
person,  cm:  referred  to  the  same  facts." 

How  impossible  it  is  through  the 
works  of  Coleridge  ever  to  forget  the 
man!  Never  surely  was  there  one 
who,  with  more  singleness  of  heart, 
pursued,  through  a  life,  which  his  very 
selflessness  rendered  peculiarly  help- 
less—a  life,  too,  disturbed  by  sad  visita- 
tions firom  without — ^the  objects,  which 
most  be  the  appropriate  ones  of  the 
human  mind  in  life  and  after  life.  His 
earliest  poetry — his  last  thoughtful 
meditatioiis  still  breathe  every  where 
the  same  spirit— the  same  yearning 
for  love— the  same  instinctive  longing 
for  tnrth — the  same  recognition  of 
every  thing  heavenly  that  still  lingers 
in  a  world,  which  was  once  the  garden 
of  God.  We  close  our  selections 
from  the  first  volume  of  his  Literal^ 
Remains  with  a  few  lines  from  his 
poetry,  chiefly  because  thouffh  we 
Knew  the  poems  before,  we  first  learned 


their  dates  from  this  volume,  and  be- 
cause, written  at  a  period,  when  we 
believe  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  temporary  politics,  as 
a  writer  in,  the  London  newspapers, 
and  seeking  in  this  ungenial  oc* 
cupation  the  means  of  calling  his 
countrymen  to  the  view  of  per- 
manent truths  through  the  inci* 
dents  that  most  engaged  their  atten- 
tion, while  he  provided  for  the  day 
which  was  passing  over  his  head  its 
necessary  supplies,  these  little  poems 
shew  wnere  the  angelic  soul  of  this 
great  man  had  indeed  its  home-* 
where  his  treasure  was  and  his  heart 
also. 

psrcHB, 

The  butterfly  the  ancient  GrecUnt  nude 
Hie  ioul*s  £dr  cmblem,  and  its  only  name-r 
But  of  the  loul,  MoapM  the  alariafa  tiadc 
Of  mortal  lUbi— For  in  thU  earthly  frame 
Oun  ii  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame. 
Manifold  moUons  making  UtUe  speed. 
And  to  deform  and  kiU  the  things  wbe^n  we 
fee*  1806. 

COMPLAINT. 
How  seldom,  FHend!  a  good  great  man  inheriti 
Honour  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  andpainst 
It  sounds  like  storict  from  the  land  of  spirits. 
If  any  man  obtain  that  whieh  he  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtaina. 

BEPROOP. 
For  shame,  dear  Friend !  renounce  this  eanting 

strainl 
What  would'st  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  I 
Flace-iiUes-salary— a  gilded  chain«- 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  swoid  hath  shdn  ?— 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends !-« 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  fHends, 
The  good  great  maaf^three  treasures,  fove  and 

Ugbt, 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  Infiinu*  breath  ;* 
And  three  Arm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and 

night- 
Himsdf,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death.      1S09. 
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"  Ce  n^est  pat  la  route  ordinaire  de  t 
esprit  humain  de  voyager  vers  le  nord^ 
observed  Count  ^jjur,  when  Napo- 
leon's troops  caugfht  cold  and  died  off 
in  Ru!«sia.  Looking  at  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  Russian  exi)edition,  no 
intelligent  person  will  dissent  from  the 
Count.  In  reality,  the  great  art  of  se- 
curing a  triamph  in  reasoning  is  to 
make  your  conclusions  wait  upon  your 
facts.  A  conjuror  who  jumps  clown 
his  own  throat  sets  no  heads  shaking 
except  the  very  woodenest ;  all  the 
philosophers  proceed  immediately  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  the  Impossible. 
It  IS  well  to  be  ingenuous,  but  better 
.to  be  ingenious.  Of  all  begetters  of 
theories,  commend  us  to  events :  a 
mere  hypothesis  wants  bulk,  muscle, 
marrow  ;  it  is  an  impalpability,  an  em 
rationis^  a  ghost  that  one  may  evoke, 
and  again  lay  in  the  Red  or  Black  Sea 
of  his  inkstand  at  his  leisure  or  plea- 
sure ;  but  a  principle  g^unded  on  a 
fact  is  Pelion  based  upon  Ossa,  is  a 
fixture  in  the  great  Warehouse  of  Argu- 
ment, a  Cheops*  Pyramid  stereotyped. 
The  safest  of  all  inferences  deducible 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  circumstance 
w  the  antecedent  necessity  of  that  oc- 
currence. If  a  million  Frenchmen 
.march  into  Russia,  conquer  the  country, 
and  come  home  again  laden  with 
trophies  and  triumphs,  this  is  natural ; 
cold,  according  to  Beaupr6,  renders 
men  capable  of  extraordinai^  exertion. 
If  the  same  million  are  killed  by  the 
Cossacks,  this  also  is  natural ;  frost 
destroys  French  enthusiasm  as  in- 
fallibly as  Irish  potatoes.  To  shew, 
when  any  thing  is,  that  it  should  be  as 
a  consequence  of  course,  is  the  business 
of  the  theorist.  So  in  CafuMe^  when 
the  academician  is  asked  why  the 
Eldoradian  sheep  was  red,  and  why  it 
had  died  on  leaving  Eldorado,  he  is 
considered  as  giving  a  praiseworthy 
and  prize  worthy  explication  in  de- 
monstrating by  a-|-A— c^«  that  the 
animal  must  have  been  of  that  color, 
and  could  not  have  lived  in  Europe. 

The  Count's  opinion,  however, 
chances  to  be  right  in  the  abstract ;  and 
we  should  have  said  so  at  once.  Warm 
and  bright  climes  are  preferable  to 
chilly  and  cloudy.  Poussin  thought  it 
essential  to  the  effective  development 


of  his  Arcadia  to  represent  the  sun- 
set as  illumining  the  looks  of  his  shep- 
herds. We  even  bury  our  de^d  with 
their  faces  towards  the  Orient  The 
Greater  and  Lesser  Lights  of  Dante*s 
Paradiso  were  never  borrowed  from 
Northern  skies.  "  The  savage  loves 
his  native  shore  ;**  so  at  least  saith  the 
ballad  ;  but  nationality  is  not  alwaVs 
rationality,  and  taste  is  confessedly 
questionable  where  its  canons  cannot 
be  made  answerable.  Some  differ- 
ence may  be  presumed  to  exist  between 
Italy  and  Iceland.  No  soil  not  classic 
is  consecrated  ground  ;  we  majr  believe 
the  contrary  when  we  are  satisfied  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Houzouana  or  the  Troglodyte,  for 
a  tedious  and  excellent  account  of 
whom,  consult,  inquisitive  reader,  the 
pages  of  that  respectable  traveller,  La 
Vaillant 

The  mind,  to  be  sure,  properly  to 
speak,  is  without  a  home  on  the  earth. 
Ancestral  glories,  genealogical  charts, 
and  the  like  imprescriptible  indescrip- 
tibles  are  favorite  subjects  with  the 
composite  being  Man,  who  also  goes 
now  and  then  the  length  of  dying  in 
idea  for  his  fatherland — but  for  Mind — 
it  is  restless,  rebellious — a  vagrant 
whose  barren  tracts  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  space  between  Dan 
and  Beersheba.  It  lives  rather  out  of 
the  world.  As  the  stranger  said  at 
the  sermon,  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  weep  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, it  **  belongs  to  another  parish." 
It  is  apt,  when  in  quest  of  its  origin, 
to  remount  quite  as  far  as  tlie  Welsh- 
man who  across  the  middle  of  his  pedi- 
gree wrote,  About  tfM  time  the  earth  was 
created.  It  is  a  Cain  that  may  build 
cities,  but  can  abide  in  none  ot  them. 
It  repudiates  every  country  on  the 
map ;  it  must  do  so  ;  it  should  ;  it 
would  not  be  Mind  if  it  did  otherwise. 
But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  matters 
as  they  regard  the  general  truth  advo- 
cated by  Segur  and  ourself  remain 
where  they  were.  No  private  principle 
worth  preserving  is  interfered  with  by 
reason  of  the  dominance  of  a  certain 
great  catholic  feeling  in  the  human 
spirit.  Abstract  in  its  nature,  such  a 
feeling  is  ever  compatible  with  the  co- 
existence of  particular  and  temporary 
preferences  and  prejudices.      We  do 
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confess  that' the  Mind,  with  all  its  in- 
dtffereotism,  looks  rather  Eastward 
than  Northward ;  do  acknowledge,  are 
proud  to  acknowledge,  that,  whatever 
the  human  sympathies  it  has,  they  are 
with  the  East,  or  with  its  conceptions 
of  the  East.  That  shadowy  species  of 
a£Bnity  which  the  Mind  in  its  compla- 
cent moods  delights  to  assume  as  sub- 
sisting between  the  Orient  and  its  own 
images  of  Genii-land  possesses  rich 
and  irresistible  charms  for  human  con- 
templation. Imagination  feels  averse 
to  surrender  the  paramount  jewel  in 
the  diadem  of  its  prerogatives — a  faith, 
to  wit,  in  the  practicability  of  at  some 
time  or  another  realizing  the  Unreal. 
If  the  East  is  already  accessible,  so 
may  be  at  last — the  reverse  who  dares 
prophesy  ? — "  the  unreached  Paradise 
of  our  despair  ;'*  and  so  long  as  the 
Wonderful  Lamp,  the  dazzler  of  our 
boyhood,  can  be  dreamed  of  as  still 
lying  perdu  in  some  corner  of  the 
Land  of  Wonders,  so  long  must  we 
continue  captives  to  the  hope  that  a 
lovelier  liKht  than  any  now  diffused 

•  over  the  dusky  pathway  of  our  exis- 
tence will  yet  be  borne  to  us  across 
the  blue  Mediterranean.  Alas  I  want- 
ing that  which  we  have  not,  cannot 
have,  never  shall  have,  we  mould  that 

•  which  we  really  have  into  an  ill-de- 
'  fined  counterfeit   of  that  which  we 

want ;  and  then,  casting  a  veil  over  it, 
we  contemplate  the  creature  of  our 
own  fancy  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
emotion  that  may  be  supposed  to  have 
dilated  the  breast  of  Mareses,  the  artist 
of  Sals,  when  he  first  surveyed  the 
outlines  of  the  gigantic  statue  himself 
bad  curtained  from  human  view.  Yet 
it  is  rnthe  whole  fortunate  that  Spe- 
culation can  f(Ul  back  upon  such  re- 
sources. Slender  and  shifting  though 
they  seem,  they  serve  as  barriers 
against  Insanity.  From  amid  the 
lumber  of  the  actual  world  prize  is 
made  of  a  safety-valve  which  carries 
off  from  the  surface  of  our  reveries  the 
redundant  smoke  and  vapour  that, 
•uffeted  to  continue  pent  up  within  us, 
would  suffocate  every  healthier  voli- 
tion and  energy  of  the  spirit. 

When  we  speak  of  Mind,  readers 
must  understand  us  to  mean  Mind  par 
excellence  Mind.  Visions  of  lovers 
and  poets,  and  lonelv  reveurs,  who 
have  read  no  metaphysics,  and  are 
therefore  l>est  qualified  to  become  ori- 
ginal metaphysicians,  subtlest  of  the 
subtle,  flit  before  us  as  the  word  as- 
sumes   shape    under   onr   quill.     Of 


mathematicians  one  perhaps  in  a  thou- 
sand comes,  but  even  that  one  hardly 
lingers.  Few  ploughmen  dazzle  us, 
and  no  mi/Honaires,  But  the  absence 
of  these  last  is  of  small  import,  nor  are 
we  now  quarrelling  for  the  assertion  of 
any  principle.  Power  and  Beauty  best 
vindicate  themselves.  Multiform  and 
omnipresent  in  their  manifestations 
have  they  ever  been;  and  he  who 
passes  ninety-nine  altars  without  wor- 
shipping must  perforce  kneel  before 
the  hundredth.  There  is  a  reverence 
independent  and  apart  wliich  neither 
poet  nor  man  of  the  worid  can  well  re- 
fuse to  the  East.  The  universal  consent 
of  nations  assigns  to  Asia  a  character  it 
assigns  to  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  title  of  Rome  herself  to 
any  celebrity  beyond  that  derivable 
from  her  military  triumphs  must  be 
shared  with  Asia,  the  "mother  of 
science,  and  the  house  of  gods.**  Asia 
was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
was  man*s  primeval  world.  We  look 
to  it  from  childhood  as  "the  land 
of  the  sun  ;**  our  young  ideas  of 
glory,  antiquity  and  enchantment  are 
associated  with  it  The  coldest  of 
cosmopolites  must  feel  that  it  is  the 
Great  Caravanserai  at  which  he  is 
ofienest  disposed  to  put  op  in  the  rest- 
ing pauses  of  his  pilgrimage.  To 
trace  with  effect  the  revolutions  of 
centuries  to  their  source  he  must  turn 
to  Asia.  If  he  would  know  how  em- 
pires were  founded,  how  society  was 
formed,  how  civilization  originated, 
Asia  must  be  his  book  of  reference. 
If  he  be  desirous  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  establishment 
of  governments  and  legislatures,  with 
the  history  of  the  earliest  discoveries, 
with  the  history  of  the  first  wars  and 
the  first  conquests,  he  must  seek  them 
in  Asia.  Picture  to  yourselves,  you  who 
think  but  travel  not, — behold,  you  who 
travel  and  think  not,  those  monumental 
miracles  of  ancient  conception,  those 
stupendous  relics  of  the  Past,  which 
seem  to  have  been  beoueathed  to  the 
Present  as  much  in  defiance  of  the 
comparative  labours  of  all  succeeding 
generations  as  in  a  sublime  despair  (tf 
rivalling  Deity.  Look  upon  these  as 
they  are ;  reflect  on  what  these  were  ; 
and  wonder,  if  you  can,  that  the  tra- 
veller of  old,  treading  the  earth  of  the 
East  for  the  first  time,  should  have 
fancied  himself  half-restored  to  Edea, 
and  that  even  the  sword  of  the  seraph 
over  the  Prohibited  Walls  should  have 
appeared  to  gleam  from  afar  less  in 
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menace  tban  in  invitation.  Wliere 
flourished  gardens  tlien,  it  is  true,  we 
stray  in  wildernesses  now ;  where  palaces 
rose  we  find  roofless  walls  and  broken 
columns.  But  the  justness  of  the 
trite  remark,  that  Greatness  though  in 
decay  is  Greatness  stiH,  is  nowhere 
more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
East.  Amid  the  rains  of  Palmyra, 
and  Balbec,  and  Babylon,  and  above 
all  of  Persepolis,*  the  wanderer  be- 
comes deeplier  convinced  than  ever  of 
its  truth.  Tabor  is  to-day  the  holiest 
of  mounts.  The  name  of  Galilee  re- 
mains eternal.  In  the  shrouded  and 
tabular  inscriptions  of  Egypt  we  meet 
still  those  mysterious  hieroglyphs,  of 
whose  less  unfamiliar  counterparts,  **tbe 
Mjfthi  of  the  breast,*'  we  are  sufiered 
to  gain  glimpses  when  the  liehtning  of 
Inspiration  and  Grenius  plays  over 
their  suiiace.  Our  condusion,  then, 
is  not  an  idle  one.  Poet,  artist,  arcbm- 
ologist,  philosopher,  philanthropist, 
warrior,  mystic,  religionist — all  may 
meet  in  Asia,  as  on  ground  common 
to  all.  Each  will  be  acquitted  of  all 
supererogatory  enthusiasm,  even  if,  as 
he  looks  around  him  and  exclaims, 
«  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I* 
every  responsive  chord  in  his  heart 
vibrates  to  the  utterance  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

II. 
The  literature  of  such  a  country,  as 
well  modem  as  ancient,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  a  varietj^  of 
knowledge  in  tne  highest  degree  inte- 
resting to  investigators,  ft  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  attempts 
should  have  been  from  time  to 
time  made  in  Europe  to  obtain  for  it 
the  publicity  it  deserves.  But  al- 
though from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  present  period  there  has  been  no 
deficiency  m  the  number  of  minds 
willing  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
task,  it  is  onlv  within  the  last  two- 
score  years  that  any  progress  in  it 
worth  noticing  has  been  made.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  the  old  Oriental- 
ists entered  upon  their  labours  with- 
out any  distinct  notion  of  the  nature 
of  them.     They  were  alike  ignorant 


of  their  own,  of  Asiatic,  of  human 
nature;  they  saw  not  the  multitudi- 
nous diflicttlties  opposed  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  their  under- 
taking,and  they  wanted  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  judgment  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  them  to  grapple 'with 
those  difficulties  when  encountered. 
Thev  were  men  who  had  been  taught 
to  think,  rather  than  men  who  had 
learned  to  think  ;  and,  stopping  short 
in  their  researches  where  Custom  and 
Indolence  dictated,  it  probably  never 
occurred  to  them  that  any  further  ad- 
vance, even  if  practicable,  could  be 
regarded  as  necessary.  They  had  ac- 
quired, perhaps,  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, but  they  had  not  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  great  events  and  great  cha- 
racters of  history  should  be  judged  ; 
and  an  attempt  to  blend  the  conflicting 
and  discordant  elements  of  the  Past 
and  Present,  of  the  Remote  and  Prox- 
imate into  one  harmonious  total  w«b  as 
far  beyond  their  ability  as  the  idea  ef 
it  was  beyond  their  capacity.  They 
regarded  the  Asiatics  as  a  subordinale 
and  degraded  caste  of  mortals,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  anatomise  with 
too  much  ctiriousness  the  reasonings 
they  had  arrived  at  their  codcIosioas 
by.  Europe  stood  with  her  face  to  the 
light ;  Asia  lay  buried  in  shadow ;  the 
contrast  was  undeniable  and  was  made 
the  most  of.  It  would  indeed  appear 
a  habit  inseparable  from  the  constita- 
tion  of  many  minds  to  estimate  all 
things,  all  peoples  even,  at  the  worth 
which  they  assume  in  the  eye  while 
they  are  immediately  under  aurvey. 
••  Groethe,"  observes  Cariyle,  "  reckon- 
ed Schiller  happy  that  he  died  young, 
that  we  mighi  JSgure  kim  to  aunehes  as 
a  youth  for  ever;*  and  witli  the  memo- 
ry of  Goethe  himself  few,  possibly, 
will  ever  associate  any  image  hut  that 
of  the  octc^enarian.  The  old  Romaa, 
as  he  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
barbarian  Teuton  and  Briton,  could 
scarcely  have  imagined  a  period  when 
Germany  and  England  would  contest 
the  victory  of  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence with  the  majestic  Mistress  of  the 


•  <*  Les  mines  de  Tch6hel-minar,"  writes  Le  Blonde,  (Chelminar,  the  Forty 
Pillars,  is  the  native  name  of  Persepolis,)  **  pr^tentent  aujourd'  hui  les  debris  de 
^us  de  deux  cents  oolonnes  et  de  treiie  cents  figures  d'  hommes  ou  d* 


I)eux  sidles  auront-iis  suffi  pour  ezicater  des  travaux  aussi  multiplies?  On  as 
trouve  dans  le  monde  connu  que  les  pyramides  d*  Egypte  qui  paisseat  4fcre  eomparfiea 
a  la  majesty  de  ces  mines.  £n  se  nppellaat  oepeiSant  que  les  Emtiens  n*  eat  en 
pour  ooBstruire  les  pyramides  qu'  k  employer  nne  multitude  d'  ouvners  pen  inetruits* 
etqaecesvastesamasdepierres  a'  ofirent  ancun  relief,  aucnne  figure,  hdeiteva  i.oi& 
i  les  plaoer  au-dassous  des  monumens  de  Tchihd-minar  "^  ^^  ^ 
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World.  Vc>llaire»  fofgetful  of  the 
palnnc  days  of  Jeruaalein,  doubts  that 
the  Deitv  could  have  selected  a  nation 
of  cattKUothes-men  as  the  repository 
of  hb  iavors»  and  Hume  condemna 
the  whole  colored  population  of  the 
earth  to  imbecilitj  perpetual.  Tlie  old 
Orientalists  were  unfortunately  so  or* 
ganized  as  to  be  incapable  of  viewing 
the  eiisting  condition  of  Asia  a$  it 
Uood  m  relation  to  the  syttem  qJ  the 
world  from  Um  begmmng.  Thev  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  excellent  re« 
mark  of  Wieland,  that  '^to  understand 
hunaa  afiairs  and  huinan  beings  a« 
right,  we  must  scrutimze  them,  not  in 
detail,  or  as  they  sppear  in  single 
places  or  epochs,  or  as  they  stand  in 
connection  with  this  odd  thing  or  that, 
or  as  they  kise  or  gain  by  being  in- 
volved in  the  clouded  atmosphere  of 


opinions  and  passions,  but  as  they 
lefer  to  the  Whole,  in  its  orij^n,  pro- 
gress and  termination,  and  in  idl  its 


tbrms,  movements,  ramifications,  and 
oonsequences."  Their  error  was  in- 
voluntary. But  the  result  was  that 
they  communicated  few  or  no  impres- 
sions of  Asia  that  were  not  imperfect 
and  unsatisfiustory.  They  tested  the 
genius,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  one 
continent  by  the  Renins,  habits  and 
pr^udices  of  another ;  and  because 
the  two  continents  differed — because 
the  moral  character  of  Europe  was 
reckoned  austerer  than  that  of  Asia — 
because  Asia  was  not  Europe,  the  lite- 
rature of  Asia  was  prononnced  unwor- 
thy of  a  comparison  with  the  literature 
of  Europe.  The  inference  was  mys- 
terious, out  not  more  than  two-thirds  a 
non-Meqmtur  after  all,  and  drawn  with 
all  imposing  gravity  besides ;  and  so, 
many  believed,  and  lew  Questioned, 
and  none  contradicted.  Writers  and 
readers  were  alike  misied^he  writers 
by  their  own  convictions — the  readers 
by  the  plausibility  of  the  writers. 

But  enough  and  too  much  of  these 
men.  Time  has  trodden  them  down, 
them,  their  works,  their  memory ;  their 
light,  like  the  lamp  in  the  tomb  of  Ci- 
cero's daughter,  could  burn  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  darkness ; — directly  the 
Appian  Way  of  the  human  mind  was 
upbrokea  by  the  first  pickaxes  and 
crowbars  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
it  died,  dav-extinguished,  storm-des- 
troyed. They  have  passed  away,  and 
bolder  enquirers  occupy  their  places. 
Fairer  views,  prospects  worthy  of  the 
name  at  length  begin  to  open  upon 
the  admirers  of  Orientalism.  **  The 
night  is  fiir  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." 


The  dawnk^  of  a  new  era  it  heralded 
bv  many  a  rising  star  and  gilded 
cloud. 

We  begin  to  perceive  how  much  we 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  dark,  and 
how  much  we  are  still.  Even  such  a 
perception  is  no  insignificant  advan* 
tage.  Knowledge  is  not  Power,  but 
Knowledge  readily  suggests  a  mode 
for  the  acquisition  of  Power.  We 
have  gained  an  accurate  insight  into 
the  extent  of  our  deficiencies.  To 
this  naturallv  succeeds  the  decbivekiess 
of  action  which  will  soonest  enable  us 
to  supply  those  deficiences.  Supplied, 
they  must  be,  or  else  any  important,* 
any  available  progress  towards  the 
attainment  of  our  object,  the  publica- 
tion, that  is,  of  the  worthier  portions 
of  Eastern  Literature,  ceases  to  be 
matter  of  reasonable  hope.  Of  course, 
therefore,  we  should  be  zealous  and 
inde&tigable  in  our  endeavoun  to  sup- 
ply them. 

**  Contarini  Fleming,"  says  the 
Younger  D* Israeli,  ''wrote  upon  the 
wall.  Time.'' 

Our  inscription  would  have  been, 
Hope  and  Exertion, 
III. 

Our  chief  desideratum  is  undoubt- 
edly a  Literary  History  of  the  Orien- 
tal Nations,  but  more  particularly  of 
Persia  and  the  Arabias. 

The  (question  then  is,  Whether  the 
compilation  of  such  a  work  be  practi- 
cable. We  hesitate  not  in  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  quite  practicable.  Consi- 
derable industry,  calm  patience,  unre- 
mitting perseverance,  a  little  discrimi- 
nating^ power,  a  talent  for  collocating, 
selecting,  arran^ng  and  distributing, 
these  are  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task ;  but,  apart  from 
these,  nothing.  An  exception,  on  se- 
cond thoughts,  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  ^e  con  amore  feeliuff  which  usuallv 
accompanies  literary  drudgery  of  all 
kinds.  This  included,  we  need  no 
other  requbites.  It  were  disingenuous, 
however,  to  omit  acknowledging  that 
the  laborer,  whoever  he  be,  will  have 
much  up-hill  work  to  achieve.  There 
are  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  their 
name  is  Legion^  for  they  are  man;^. 
He  may  be  young ;  all  the  better ;  his 
youth  IS  no  objection;  he  will  grow 
old  enough  over  his  desk,  for  yean 
must  elapse,  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
perhaps,  perhaps  more,  before  he  will 
nave  reduced  his  chaos  to  order.  The 
merit  of  his  undertaking  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  appreciated  when  we  have 
embodied  in  a  rapid  nqmte  a  statei* 
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ment  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  cha* 
lacter  of  the  obstacles  that  will  con- 
tribute to  retard  him. 

The  primary  difficulty  to  be  con- 
fronted is  confessedly  in  the  materials 
from  which  the  required  information  is 
to  be  derived.  All  are  of  course  MSS. 
Of  these  comparatively  few  have 
reached  Europe:  and  tnose  few  are 
productions  ot  different  eras,  penned 
m  differing  dialects,  and  abounding  in 
provincialisms,  local  allusions,  idioms, 
word-abbreviations  and  the  duskest 
ambiguities  of  expression.  A  leaf-by- 
leaf  examination  of  one  of  them  never 
fieiils  to  dishearten  a  tyro.  But  as  we 
suppose  our  drudge  to  be  no  tyro— as 
we  suppose  him  an  indifferent  profi- 
cient in  the  Eastern  tongues,  and  as 
the  time,  toil  and  thought  he  might 
expend  in  perfecting  his  proficiency, 
would  not  be  ultimately  thrown  away, 
we  refrain  from  directing  attention 
more  pointedly  to  this  difficulty.  We 
draw  upon  our  fancy,  and  imagine  it 
mastered  in  the  first  month  of  a  brain- 
bracing  Winter. 

A  more  dubious  result  would  possi- 
bly succeed  the  attempt  to  collect, 
collate,  compare  and  classify  the  vari- 
orum copies  of  the  same  MSS.  scat- 
tered abroad  as  they  are,  and  parcelled 
out  among  the  libraries  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  Europe.  If  we  presume 
that  our  historian  elect  visits  the  East 
in  person,  the  objection  drawn  from 
this  second  difficulty,  it  is  true,  in  a 
great  measure  vanishes.  But  upon 
such  a  presumption  he  is,  on  the  other 
band,  likely  to  be  affrighted  from  his 
propriety  altogether,  by  new  conside- 
rations, and  those  of  a  very  embarrass- 
ing description.  What  they  are  we 
hasten  to  explain. 

In  the  East,  be  it  noted,  there  are 
two  sorts  of  Annals — Public  Annals 
and  Private  Annals. 

The  Public  Annals  are  chiefly  those 
of  the  Arabian  Chroniclers,  Ebn  Aher, 
Abulfeda,  Makrizi,  Abulmahassan  and 
others.  They  are  made  up  of  records  of 
the  political  events  of  each  successive 
year,  interspersed  with  brief  notices, 
in  the  manner  of  our  newspaper  obitu- 
aries, of  the  remarkable  men  who  have 
died  within  the  year.  Beyond  their 
exactitude  these  annals  have  no  re- 
commendation. In  style  and  matter 
they  are  contemptible.  They  are  dull, 
drowsy  and  monotonous,  or  rather 
have  no  tone  whatever.  We  cannot 
call  them  literary.  They  could  be  of 
no  service  to  the  literary  historian. 

The  Private  Annals  are  pure  bio- 


graphies. They  are  narratives  of  the 
sayings,  and  doings,  dreamings  and 
scnemings,  lives,  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  such  men  of  all  grades  and 
calibres,  lettered  and  unlettered,  offi- 
cials and  expectants,  as  had  in  their 
day  any  pretensions  to  wear  pantonfles 
an  inch  higher  in  the  heels  than  the 
mere  rabble  wore  them.  Throogbout 
most  towns  of  the  East,  but  principally 
in  Mecca,  Medina,  Bas^dad,  Damascos^ 
Ispahan  and  Bassorah,  these  Annals 
abound  and  superabound  in  piles  of 
volumes,  *'ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands.* 
From  the  age  of  the  Hejira  to  the 
present  times.  Renown  has  enacted 
the  part  of  an  auctionier  in  the  Eaat ; 
and  every  Mussulman  has  had  as- 
signed to  him  an  immortal  lot  who 
has  been  able  to  bid  up  to  the  price 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
fancy  that  the  Orientals  know  nothing 
about  any  body  except  Haroun 
Alraschid  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
They  shew  you  the  written  lives— Jialf 
of  which  were  first  taken  and  then 
undertaken — of  "  small  poets  and 
great  prosers,"  period-rounders,  law- 
expounders,  harem-founders,  and  theo- 
logians whose  hue  and  cry  were 
White  and  Omar,  or  Green  and  All. 
You  have  the  lives  of  Muftis,  Cadis, 
Hakems,  Agas,  and  Effendis,  and,  in 
the  same  volume  with  these  per- 
haps, the  lives  of  the  fethers,  mothers, 
brothers,  wives  and  children,  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins  by  dozens  of  the 
same  Muftis,  Cadis,  Hakems,  Agas, 
and  Effendis.  Even  the  grammar- 
school-masters,  and  the  quack-physl- 
cians,  and  the  country-jugglers,  and 
the  town-criers,  and  the  court-buffoons, 
and  the  fig-and-date  hawkers,  and  a 
host  of  the  like  illustrious  obscures 
have  been  made  welcome  to  hide  their 
undiminisljed  heads  for  an  eternity  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Great  Biographic 
cal  Cemetery. 

Now  the  literary  history  of  a  coun- 
try, though  it  may  be  said  to  properly 
consist  of  two  parts,  the  history  of  its 
literature  per  se,  and  the  history  of  the 
lives  of  its  literary  men,  rests  its  chief 
claim  to  importance  on  the  history  of 
its  literature  per  se.  If  we  take  both 
parts  in  conjunction  as  a  circle  we  shall 
find  that  the  first  part  embraces  about 
three  hundred  degrees,  and  the  second 
part  the  remaining  sixty.  Of  these 
two  parts,  therefore,  the  first  part 
is  of  a  magnitude  and  moment  far 
transcending  the  second.  Its  bu- 
siness  is   to .  acquaint   us  with    the 
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state  of  literature  generally  and  parti- 
cularly, its  origin,  its  growth,  its  lufla- 
ence  on  society  and  the  arts,  its  various 
revolutions  and  the  causes  that  may 
have  operated  to  accelerate  or  retard 
its  prc^ess.  It  is  obvious  that  al- 
though in  this  history,  this  first  part, 
mention  may  incidentally  occur  of  lite- 
rary writers,  thejr  should  appear, 
wherever  they  are  introduced,  only  as 
accessories ;  the  types  are  not  licensed 
to  •*  prate  of  their  whereabouts ;"  they 
are  not  the  staple  of  the  work ;  they 
**  come  like  shadows,  so  depart ;"  their 
successes  or  disasters  are  affairs  with 
which  we  have  no  immediate  concern. 
It  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  literary 
history,  that  is,  in  the  literary  biogra- 
phies that  we  look  for  these ;  and  even 
there  we  expect  to  find  that  the  bio- 
grapher has  allotted  to  the  portrait  of 
each  writer  a  wider  or  narrower  space 
in  the  literary  gallery  as  the  writer 
himself  was  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  bis  role.  Such  biographies  are  un- 
questionably of  some  collateral  utility 
to  the  literary  historian.  But  they  do 
not  in  the  most  latitudinarian  sense  of 
the  term  constitute  literary  histories. 
They  are  histories  of  the  lives  and 
labors  of  men  whose  lives  and  labors 
have  been  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,  and  they  are  no- 
thing more.  They  can  scarcely  of 
themselves  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  literary  historian. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  happens 
that  throughout  the  East  few  or  no 
sources  of  information  besides  these 
are  discoverable.  The  single  basis 
whereon  to  rear  the  superstructure  of 
a  literary  history  of  the  East  may  be 
said  to  be  the  literary  biographies. 

Here,  then,  is  a  formidable  difficulty, 
and,  attaching  to  it  all  the  importance 
that  really  invests  it,  we  should  at 
once  admit  that  the  compilation  of  a 
perfect  literary  hi^ttory  of  the  East 
cannot  be  hoped  for.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  we  never  dreamed  of  tiuch  a 
chimera  as  a  per/eci  history.  We  are 
satisfied  to  have  the  best  history  that 
can  be  given  us,  •*  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head**  and  the  compiler's. 
The  difficulty  we  have  just  dwelled 
apon  does  not  we  think  interpose  an 
insurmountable  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween our  wishes  and  their  final 
accomplishment.  Viewed,  however, 
even  with  reference  to  stipulations  as 
moderate  as  ours,  we  still  acknowledge 
it  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  formidable  in 
its  way  ;  and  it  were  wise  to  weigh 
and  ponder  it  fully  before  hand. 


We  now  come  to  and  we  shall  con- 
clude with  an  embarrassment,  which 
though  of  a  minor  order,  comprehends 
in  itself  such  a  number  of  annoyances 
that  the  historian,  even  if  he  bad  none 
other  to  make  head  against,  might 
feel  tempted  to  abandon  his  pen  in. 
despair  when  considering  it. 

In  the  East  there  are  but  a  few 
proper  names  of  individuals.  Ab- 
dallah,  Ali,  Hassan,  Mohammed,  Hus- 
sein, for  example,  are  common  to 
thousands.  To  remedy  the  incon- 
venience that  might  be  supposed 
to  result  from  this  tendency  to  ho- 
monymousness  the  Orientals  annex 
to  the  family-name  of  the  chronicled 
person,  1,  a  conya,  or  surname,  taken 
from  the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  as 
i^^-Mohammed,  i4^*AHassan  (father 
of  Mohammed,  father  of  Hassan). 
2,  the  name  of  his  father  and  often 
the  name  of  his  grandfather.  H,  a 
name  taken  from  his  place  of  re- 
sidence. 4,  a  name  taken  from  his 
birth-place.  5,  an  honorary  title, 
chiefly  appended  to  the  names  of 
cadis,  sheikhs  and  imams,  monks  and 
doctors,  as  Bohal-eddin.  Splendor  of 
Religion,  DjelaUeddin,  Glory  of  Reli- 
gion, Tadj^ddin,  Crown  of  Religion  ; 
and  in  the  order  of  this  nomencla- 
ture the  last  name  is  put  first. 
Thus  to  designate  aright  the  famous 
physician  Abd-alladif  we  must  call 
him  Mouwaffik-eddin  Abu-Mohammed 
Abdalladif  Ben  Yusuf  Mousouli  Bag- 
dadi,  viz :  The  Protector  of  Relijgion, 
father  of  Mohammed,  Abd-alladif  son 
of  Joseph,  living  at  Mossoul,  born  at 
Bagdad.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  specimen;  several  other 
surnames  of  the  same  kind  are  fre- 
quently added.  The  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  such  a  multiplicity  of  names 
and  titles  must  tend  in  many  ways  to 
confuse  a  literarv  historian  i  and  the 
more  naturally  when  he  finds  the  same 
individual  chronicled  in  one  pa^c 
under  his  honorary  title  only,  as  DJelaU 
eddin,  in  another  under  his  family- 
name,  as  Adberavian,  in  a  third  under 
his  father's  name,  as  Ebn-Arahshah, 
some  where  else  under  the  name  of 
his  son,  as  Abul^Abbas,  and  perhaps 
again,  and  where  one  would  least  look 
for  it,  under  the  name  of  his  native 
province,  as  Sche/iereslanu  D'Her- 
belot  has  recorded  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen Persian  writers,  all  of  whom  pass 
under  the  common  cognomen  of  Kara- 
mani,  from  their  province,  Karaman. 
Here  is  perspicuity !  But  this  is  not 
all.      The  transcnbers  of  the   MSS.  [^ 
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have  frequently  confoanded  the  titles 
Abu  and  £6n,  or  elae,  for  abbremtion* 
sake,  have  omitted  them  altogether, 
.  and  written  down  as  Abd-alla  or  Abd- 
'  eraman  him  who  was  in  fact  the  father 
or  the  son  of  Abd-alla  or  Abd-eraman. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  authors 
whom  public  celebrity  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  so  exclusively  by 
one  only  of  their  adjunctive  titles  that 
even  the  native  biographers  find  it  im- 
possible to  trace  either  their  family 
names  or  their  other  surnames.  Lastly, 
many  hundreds  of  books  bear  t£e 
same  name,  and  the  names  of  most 
books  are  conceived  after  such  a  many- 
worded  and  no-meaninged  fashion  that 
even  de  Sacy,  Schlegel,  Casiri  and 
Von  Hammer,  to  mention  but  a  few 
Investigators  out  of  many,  have  been 
failed  m  the  attempt  to  establisb  their 
signification. 

For  the  dryness  of  these  details  we 
should  deem  it  our  duty  to  apologize, 
if  we  did  not  feel  convinced  that  those 
who  have  accompanied  us  thus  far  will 
agree  with  us  that  notwithstanding 
their  dryness  they  are  not  destitute  of 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  We 
have  been  desirous  to  specify  the  na- 
ture of  the  preliminary  step  towards 
rendering  available,  that  is,  transferable 
into  our  own  land's  language,  all  that 
may  be  really  yaluable  in  the  literature 
of  the  East.  There  is  nothing  like 
knowing  where  we  are,  what  we  are 
doiuff,  how  we  are  circumstanced  and 
whether  and  when  the  exertions  we 
are  engaged  in  are  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Exceedingly  satisfactory  would 
it  be  to  us  if  we  could  encourage  the 
hope  that  in,  say,  thirty  years  hence, 
supposing  the  many-colored  thread 
that  binds  our  nights  to  be  spun  out 
through  that  period,  we  should  witness 
in  the  publication  of  such  a  history  as 
we  have  adverted  to  a  proof  that  our 
suggestion  had  been  acted  on.  The 
work  need  not  be  more  yoluminoos 
than  the  Bibliotkeque  Orientalet  which, 
by  the  way,  has  long  called  for  a  com* 
panion,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  substi- 
tute, considering  that  D'Herbelot,  after 
all,  was  able  to  do  little  more  than  ca- 
talogue some  thousands  of  names,  and 
that  since  the  completion  of  his  cata- 
logue a  century  and  a  half  have  passed 
over.  We  have  mentioned  the  sort  of 
compilation  that  we  regard  as  indis- 


pensable and  we  have  eonmerated  the 
prindpal  obstacles  that  will  embarrBss 
the  compiler.  We  have  sud  and  we 
again  say  that  those  obstacles  appear 
surmountable  by  time,  zeal,  and  stea- 
diness. We  have  merely  to  add  that 
when  surmounted,  we,  or  those  who  shall 
come  after  us,  will  be  at  length  enabled 
to  deal  out  to  the  Oriental  Muse  thai 
full  measure  of  justice  which  the  limit- 
edness  of  our  views  at  present  with 
respect  to  the  true  merits  of  the  poetry 
of  the  East  must  prevent  us  for  a  se»* 
son  longer  from  according  her. 

In  the  meantime  we,  whose  motto 
was  always  Aide-ioi,  le  del  t '  aaderOf 
must  do  tne  best  for  ourselves  that  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Our  buuness 
just  now  is  with  Persian  and  Turkish 
Poetry  merely,  the  merits  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  as  con- 
cisely as  possible. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  nobodv 
should  know  with  any  certainty  to  whicfc 
country  of  Aria  the  oldest  poetry  be- 
longs. Augustus  Schlegel  is  disposed 
to  advocate  *'  the  great  priority"  of  the 
Sanscrit,  though  he  allows  the  power- 
ful rival  tiUe  of  the  Arabic.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  patronises  equally  the  In- 
dian, Arabic,  and  Tartarian  ;  Langles 
the  Manchew-Tartarian  alone.  Abel- 
Remusat  appears  to  support  his  own 
arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  Chinese 
with  considerable  effect,  while  Von 
Hammer  exalts  the  Ancient  Persian, 
albeit  he,  too,  somewhat  like  Schlegel, 
pronounces  the  Arabic  ''a  venefiS>le 
dialect,  whose  poetry  is  allied  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  owes  its  origin  to  an  im- 
memorial epoch.'*  It  would  be  foreign 
from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion upon  these  conflicting  theories. 
If,  howeyer,  we  were  to  hazard  a 
conjecture,  it  would  be  in  &your  of 
Von  Hammer.  The  works  of  that 
accomplished  scholar  we  have  atten- 
tively perused  and  studied ;  and,  after 
as  impartial  a  comparison  betweeil 
his  arguments  and  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents as  we  were  capable  of,  our  con- 
tiction  is  that  although  many  extrava- 
gant assertions  have  been  advanced 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  antiquity 
of  the  Old  Persian,*  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  satisfy  a  rational  mind  that 
it  is  a  language  and  can  boast  a  poet^ 
coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  civili- 
zation among  mankind.    Our  decision 


•  Sir  William  Jones,  we  may  as  well  observe  here,  has  fallen  into  a  straofe  error, 
as  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  language  into  Hindostan.  He  states 
that  '*  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane  carried  into  India  the  langnaM  and  poetry  of 
the  Pf rsians."    This  was  not  the  ease ;  long  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Tamerhuie, 
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with  reipcci  to  the  Arabic  would  b« 
less  positive.  That  the  Arabic,  as  a 
langaagct  is  entitled  to  every  deference, 
we  at  once  concede,  but  its  poetry  is  far 
from  striking  us  as  being  or  a  very  ele- 
vated order.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  Von 
Hammer  himself  confesses  that  "  die 
kockste  Poene  de$  Arabers  ut  das  Werk 
det  armbitchen  Propheten^  der  Koran^^ 
the  sublimity  of  which  in  his  opinion 
transcends  that  of  the  MoaUakatt  \u 
self,  bttt  which  in  our  opinion,  ano  we 
really  think  in  the  opinion  of  any  un- 
prqudiced  proficient  in  Arabic  and 
judge  of  poetry,  is  about  as  paltiy  and 
bombastic  a  budget  of  rhapsodies  as 
exists  on  a  shell;  Mohammed  in  truth 
hated  poetry  and  poets.  He  is  candid 
enough  to  admit  nis  own  total  want  of 
"the  vision  and  the  (acuity  divine." 
We  have  not  taughi  Mohammed  the  art 
of  Poetry^  says  the  Koran,  nor  ii  it  ex- 
peiBefUfir  kirn  to  be  a  poet.  And  again, 
/  neear  to  ye  by  that  widch  ye  gee,  and 
thai  ttfhichye  see  not,  that  thu  u  the  dis- 
courte  of  an  honourable  apostle,  and  not  of 
a  poet.  The  concluding  yer^es  of  the 
twenty«sizth  chapter  of  the  Koran 
contain  a  very  arawling  and  stupid 
tirade  against  poets  in  general,  for 
which  we  refer  to  the  book  itself.  The 
followitig  also  are  a  few  of  the  elegant 
saymgs  current  among  the  Arabians  as 
having  been  uttered  by  its  authorl 
Poetry  is  the  deviTs  homJbook,^  Better 
for  thee  to  fill  thy  stomach  with  garbage 
from  a  duwghiU,  than  wUh  poetry,  ||  Caet 
mmd  m  Ae  ftice  of  the  poetf  There 
was  no  necessity  for  Yon  Hammer  to 
rest  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  merita 
of  Arabian  poetiy  on  the  Koran ;  (in 
fact  the  romance  of  Antar,  also  an 
Aralnan  production  and  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  is  alone  worth  a 
dozen  Korans.)  But  when  of  his  own 
accord  he  cliooses  to  do  so,  and  de- 
clares that  he  has  nothing  nobler  to 
back  his  argument  with,  he  may  be  as- 
sored  that  if  even  the  disciples  of  his 
own  school  appear  to  swallow  open- 
mouthed  every  proposition  he  lays 
down  for  them  on  the  BuhiecU  it  will 
be  cum  grano  salts. 


That  which  is  certain  at  all  events 
is,  that  the  poetir  of  Persia  ranks  much 
higher  in  critical  and  popular  esteem  at 
the  present  day  than  the  poetry  of 
Arabia,  or,  indeed,  the  poetry  of  any 
of  the  man^  other  lands  of  the  Orient. 
Its  pre-eminence  over  that  of  Arabia 
is  disputed  in  Europe  with  little  plau- 
sibility and  less  reasou.  The  rich  raci- 
ness,  the  terrible  strength,  and  unde- 
nied  beauty  of  some  kinds  of  the  Be- 
douin poetry  have  earned  for  the  poetry 
of  Arabia  a  celebrity  to  which  it  is  not 
in  strict  right  entitled.  The  poets  of 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  have  little  to 
recommend  them » and  in  fact,  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  Arabian  poets  gene- 
rally, a9  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
penned  at  the  courts  of  the  khalifs,  ex- 
nibit  just  such  a  nervelessness  and  ab- 
sence of  character  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  men  **  thus  trammelled  and 
condemned  to  Flattery's  trebles.'*  If 
now  and  then,  at  intervals  a  century 
apart,  some  gifted  Bedouin  started  up 
and  electrified  his  countrymen  with 
atrange  melody  the  very  singularity  of 
the  phenomenon  operated  to  prevent 
it  from  being  referred  to  as  an  evidence 
of  national  genius  :  the  poet,  it  is  true* 
was  apotheosised,  was  eleyated  to  the 
sphere  of  a  demigod,  but  a  barrier  so 
much  the  more  impassable  was  there- 
fore supposed  to  sunder  him  from  the 
multitudes  below,  *'  the  common  growth 
Qf  Mother  Earth.**  When  Volney  vi- 
sited the  Eaat,  he  did  not  forget  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert*  and  his  testimony 
as  to  them  is,  that,  <«  TauUieurUtterature 
consiste  4  reciter  des  contes  et  des  his* 
toires  dans  le  geture  des  Miite  et  une 
^mts."  The  Arabs»  however,  it  is  to 
our  purpose  to  remark,  are  well  aware 
that  even  this  work  is  of  Persian  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  supremacy  which  Penian 
poetry  assumes  over  every  other  is 
but  feebly  contested  by  them.  That 
supreipacv  is  ceded  with  still  less  re- 
luctance by  other  nations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  no  poet  has  as  jei 
made  his  appearance  in  Arabia,  China, 
Tartary,  India,  or  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, who  has  succeeded  in  transferring 


that  language  and  poetry  had  been  introduced  into  India  by  the  Patau  princes  of  Delhi 
and  the  Deccan ;  and  the  works  of  the  Indian  poet,  Mir  Kfaosm,  who  flourithed  a 
ceotary  before  Tamerlane,  and  yet  wrote  in  Penian,  are  ttill  extant. 

f  The  Koran,  the  production  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  embodiea  the  loftiest  poetry 
of  Arabia. 

I  The  Seven  Poems  which  were  suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  They  be- 
long to  an  age  anterior  to  Mohammed. 

§  Mismar  min  m€samiri  Ibbis, 

I  lAennejomiela  djuf  dhadikum  kihen  chair  en  lehu  min  injomtela  ^Urtn, 

\  Ahassu  etUurab  si  wudjuhU'meddahin.  Oooolp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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the  laurel  from  the  brows  of  Shbm- 

SEDDIN     MOHAMHBD     HaFIZ     tO     hU 

own. 

With  regard  to  Turkish  poetry,  its 
excellences  and  defects,  whatever  thev 
are,  belong  to  a  modern  epoch :  it 
is  an  imitation,  an  echo  of  Persian 
poetry.  Die  pertische  Poene,  writes 
Von  Hammer,  isi  die  Sonne,  welcher 
die  Sonnenblume  osntanucher  Dicktkunst 
zugewendet,  Farbe  und  Wacfuthum 
danketJ*  Drechsler  has  conBrmed 
oar  conviction  of  his  utter  incompe- 
tency to  assume  the  criticaster  by  his 
contemptuous  condemnation  of  this 
poetry  in  the  gross.  Goethe  rather 
sneers  at  it — the  poetry,  that  is  : — he 
seems  to  forget  that  a  nation  which 
may  be  said  to  have  itself  sprung  up  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  but  six 
hundred  years  ago  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  a  literature  characterised  by 
a  very  marked  degree  of  individuality. 
Riickert  and  some  other  busy  bodies 
have  been  at  a  world  of  unnecessary 
trouble  to  depreciate  the  Ottoman 
poetry,  as  owing  what  little  notoriety 
It  has  acquired  to  an  extraneous 
source.  «*  The  poetry  of  Turkey,* 
says  the  Leipsic  Handbuch  enter  ailge" 
meinen  Getchxchte  der  Dichtkumt,  **  pos- 
sesses no  intrinsic  force,  beauty  or  merit 
of  Ui  own  i  all  its  harmony  and  vigour 
are  borrowed  from  the  Persian  and 
Arabic.  There  may  be  one  exception 
in  the  compositions  of  Baki,  who  died 
in  the  year  1600,  and  who  acquired 
a  very  extensive  reputation  as  a  lyrist 
of  peculiar  powers."  This,  though 
meant  to  be  severe,  is  half  panegyrical, 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  claiming  ori- 
ginality for  the  poetry  in  question  ;  nor 
need  we  care  wnether  it  be  original  or 
not.  If  it  really  possess  beauty,  har- 
mony, and  vigour,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  to  us  or  any  body, 
whether  they  are  borrowed  or  inherent 
It  would  certainly  be  a  novelty  in  the 
prize-ring  if  the  clums  of  the  Dugilistic 
victor  to  the  championship -or  an  hour 
were  rejected  on  tne  ground  that  his 
father  was  as  hard-fisted  a  punisher 
as  he.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  mean- 
while, that  these  shadowy  attacks  by 
nobodie^  upon  an  imaginary  citadel, 
have  not  been  productive  of  some  sub- 
stantial advantage,  by  at  least  awaken- 
ing curiosity.  More  than  once  it 
has  been  proposed  to  give  all  par- 
ties fair   play    by  shewing    through 


the  medium  of  a  Turkish  Lite- 
rary History  how  far  either  party 
may  be  under  a  mistake;  and  some 
left-handed  attempts  have  been  made  at 
getting  up  such  a  history,  but  of  course, 
without  success.  One  Introductory 
Part  of  the  Lkeraturgeschichte  des  Os- 
manen  has,  it  is  true,  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Eichhorn  ;  but  the  second 
and  more  important  portion,  that  which 
moots  the  question  of  the  poetry  and 
oratory  of  the  Turkish  nation,  though 
it  has  been  twenty  years  printed,  seems 
to  be  much  less  nearer  publication  now 
than  when  the  author  first  took  it  in 
hand.  The  publisher,  who,  it  seems, 
like  Philosopher  Square,  does  every- 
thing according  to  a  certain  system,  ori- 
ginally decided  on  bringing  out  the 
Turkith  History  in  the  same  volume 
with  an  embryo  Hungarian  and  Po&ih 
History ;  and  for  twenty  years  no 
German  has  been  found  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  latter.  The  fact  that  in 
Germany  it  has  been  proved  an  easier 
matter  to  procure  a  compiler  of  Turk- 
ish songs  and  speeches  than  a  com* 
piler  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  does  not 
astonish  us.  The  Poles  and  Huns,  we 
believe,  never  sing  or  speak  upon  any 
occasion  ;  and  he  who  shoula  under- 
take to  furnish  a  list  of  their  poets  and 
prosers  would  find  himself  pretty  much 
in  the  situation  of  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  to  write  a  Treatise  on  the 
KatB  of  Iceland,  and  was  obliged  to 
begin  and  end  his  work  thus  : — There 
are  no  rats  in  Iceland,  But  we  cannot 
help  reletting  that  Eichhorn  should 
persist  in  adhering  to  a  foolish  reso- 
lution formed  a  score  of  years  back, 
when  his  adherence  to  it  is  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  cause  that 
he  wishes  to  forward.  May  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns 
turn  out  more  enlightened  than  he,  and 
agree  among  themselves  that  even  the 
literary  world  can  manage  to  subsist 
and  grow  robustuous  **  without  either 
rhyme  or  reason"  from  Poland  or  Hun- 
gary I 

We  are  wandering,  we  fear,  beyond 
the  strict  boundary*lines  of  our  ap- 
plotted  territory.  Let  us  pause.  We 
pause,  therefore.  A  sea  of  argument 
stretches  out  before  us  and  the  waves 
thereof  curl  about  our  feet.  But  we 
forbear  to  plunge  in.  Reflection  re- 
curs, and  we  receive  a  check  on  the 
bank.     We  advance  no  further.     And 


•  Persian  Poetry  is  the  sun,  Turkish  the  sun-flower ;  the  last  naturally  turns  to- 
wards  the  first,  and  is  indebted  to  it  for  its  hues  and  growth. 
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yet  we  stop  not — to  apologise.  Least 
said,  oaoth  the  proverb,  is  tooneit 
mended.  At  all  eyents,  it  itf  soonest 
ended. 

V. 

To  resume,  then. 

But,  no  ;  we  shall  not  resume.  For 
even  now  we  can  perceive  that  many  fair 
—no,  not  fair,  but  red — ^lips  are  begin- 
ning to  open  in  qualified  commendation 
of  us.  And  qualified  commendation, 
be  it  noted,  in  lieu  of  jpjowing  **  fine 
by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,"  too 
onen  encreases  until  it  terminates  in 
unqualified  condemnation. 

A  basket  of  flowers  lies  before 
as.  Will  your  ladyship  do  us  the 
high  honor  of  accepting  a  bou- 
quet from  our  hands  ?  Many  thanks 
— oh,  that  finger! — surely  it  was  a 
Peri's  I  Madam,  the  selection  has 
been  made  with  some  taste, — this  moss- 
rose  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Pray,  yoiing  lady,  take  a  passion- 
flower---do.  O!  you've  got  one  al- 
ready, have  you  ?  Sir,  we  can  supply 
yon  with  some  heart's  ease.  You  shake 
your  head — ah  I  well, — which  means 
ill.  Sir,  sir,  don't  crush  the  poor 
flowers,  they  have  done  you  no  harm — 
see,  now,  you  have  torn  all  the  leaves 
to  pieces!  Come,  honest  man,  keep 
off.  Ho,  there!  you  with  the  forty 
fingers,  what  are  you  running  away 
with  ?  Do  not,  do  not,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, do  not,  for  charity's  sake,  crowd 
upon  us  so!  What!  more,  twenty 
more,  fifty,  five  hundred,  ten  thousand, 
millions,  trillions,  octillions  I     We  shall 


be  stifled,  smothered,  trampled  into 
powder!     Mercy!  Mercy! 

We  are  **  alone  once  more."  The 
crowds  are  gone ;  are  gone  in  chase  of 
butterflies.  But  the  flower-basket  is 
here  still  And  the  flowers  are  fresh 
and  blooming  and  innocent  as  ever. 
They  look,  many  of  them,  for  all  their 
youthrulnes8,likeancientacquaintance8. 
Wherefore  a  misgiving  masters  us,  on 
the  sudden,  that  not  all  are  exotics. 
The  deuce  a  matter,  nathless,  good 
folks.  We  shall  await  with  decorous 
gravity  the  decision  of  the  horticultu- 
rists. They  know  a  vast  deal  about 
the  matter  indeed.  Meanwhile,  here 
are  the  flowers,  laughing  in  our  faces, 
as  though  to  rebuke  our  solemnity. 
Come,  cull  and  choose,  you  who  will, 
for  yon  are  welcome. 

Dropping  metaphor,  for  the  manage- 
ment or  which  our  Aristotelian  intel- 
lect ill  qualifies  us,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
time  to  mtroduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  few  first-rate  samples  of  Per- 
sian and  Ottoman  Poetry.  More  than 
a  few  the  length  to  which  oiur  prelimi- 
nary remarks  have  extended  precludes 
us  from  offering  in  thb  article  ;  but  we 
shall  at  least  make  a  beginning ;  and 
here,  now,  at  the  outset,  we  reouest  it 
to  be  understood,  that  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  all  such  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  may  be  open  to  us,— premis- 
ing only  this,  that  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  all  that  we  may 
here  or  hereafter  assert,  and  that  our 
translations  shall  be  our  own  and  our 
own  only. 


lament 

FROM  THE  FIRAK-NAMEH*  OF  AHI,  t.  e.  THE  SIGHER. 
OB.  1520. 

Like  a  cypress-tree, 
Mateless  in  a  death-black  valley. 

Where  no  lily  sprin^eth. 

Where  no  bulbulf  smgeth. 
Whence  gazelle  is  never  seen  to  sally. 

Such  am  I ;  Woe  is  me  I 

Poor,  sad,  idl  unknown. 
Lone,  lone,  lone  I 

Like  a  wandering  bee. 
Alien  from  his  hive  and  fellows. 

Humming  moanful  ditties  s*— 

Far  from  men  and  cities 
Roaming  glades  which  Autumn  rarely  mellows, 

Such  am  I ;  Woe  is  me ! 

Poor,  sad,  all  unknown, 
Lone,  lone,  lone  I 


*  Farewell-book. 


f  Nightingale. 
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lake  a  bark  at  sea* 
All  whose  crew  bv  night  have  periahed, 

DrifUng  on  tlie  ocean 

Still  with  shoreward  motion, 
Though  none  live  by  whom  Hope's  throb  is  cherished 

Such  am.  I ;  Woe  is  me  ! 

Poor,  sad,  all  unknown. 
Lone,  lone,  lone  I 

So  I  pine  and  dree 
Till  the  night  that  knows  no  morrow 

Sees  me  wrapped  in  cUy-vest : 

Thou,  chill  world,  that  gavest 
Me  the  bitter  boon  alone  of  Sorrow, 

Give,  then,  a  grave  to  me. 

Dark,  sad,  all  unknown. 
Lone,  lone,  lone ! 

Nighi,  in  the  third  stanza,  is  symbo-  son.  '*  Why  weepest  thou  ?**  demanded 

lical  of  the  dark  experiences  of  Life —  the  sage.    "  When  a  pearl,  yesterday, 

the  bark  representing  Youth,  and  the  fell  from  my  hand  into  the  sea,  no  man 

wrecked  mariners  the  hopes  of  Youth,  said  to  me,  That  should  have  floated  on 

The  image  is  not  forcible.     That  in  the  surface.'*    And  he  pauses  for  no 

the  opening  stanza  is  more  graphic.  In  reply.     If  the  syllogism  be  not  obvious 

general,  hpwever,  we  have  no  objec-  here  it  will  seem  odd  that  one  man 

tion  to  the  imagery  of  Eastern  Poetry,  should  be  expected  to  cease  weeping 

And  in  any  instance  but  one  objection,  because  another  has  dropped  a  pearl 

It  is  here  and  there  obscure,  without  into  the  sea,    But^  while  we  eannot 

being  originaL    The  poet  is  too  fond  help  conuderinff  this  tendency  to  ob- 

of  ellipsis ;  he  occabionallv  leaves  so  scureness  a  ^ult  we  must  confess  on 

much  to  be  comprehended,  such  rea-  the  other  hand  that  the  condensation  of 

sonings  to  be  supplied,  that  one  grows  expression  it  induces  is  sometimes  in 

sceptical  of  the  existence  of  a  meaning  skufol  hands  very  impressive  and  strik- 

at  all  under  his  phraseology.    Saadi  ing.     As  an  example  take  those  lines 

relates  that  a  sage  met  with  an  old  man  of  one  of  the  Ottoman  poets  : 
who  was  bewailing  the  death  of  his 


OF  NBD8CHATI. 

oa.  isoa. 

The  world  is  one  Vast  Caravanserai^ 

Where  none  may  stay, 
But  wherb  bach  guest  writes  on  the  wall  this  word, 

Oy  Mighty  Lord  I 

It  should  be  remembered  that  through*  entertainer.     It  should  also  be  borne 

out  the  East  it  is  customary  for  der-  in  mind  that  the  words,  Afy  Mighty 

vishes  and  other  guests,,  when  enter*  LorJ,  are  a  form  of  speech  expressive 

tained  at  an  inn  or  a  monastery,  to  of  the  complete  submission  and  subjec* 

pencil  upon  the  walls  of  their  apart-  tion  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  ad« 

ments  a  short  verse  in  honor  of  th^ir  dressed.    Thus,  in  the   HitopadSio^^ 

«»  V.  the  tale  of  The  Fakoner,  We  must  here  correct  an  error  of  Sur  William 
Jones,  with  regard  to  the  authonhip  of  the  Hiiopad£»a,  *'  Vishnnnrman,'*  says  Sir 
William,  **  the  author  of  the  Hit^padha^  the  most  lieantiful  collection  of  apologues 
in  the  world,  we  ridiculously  call  PUpay*  la  Persian  Bidpal  means  willow-footed, 
which  it  nonsense,  and  Pilpai,  elephant-footed,  which  is  not  much  better ;  but  in 
Sanscrit  a  beloved  physician  is  called  baufya  priya,  and  the  author  of  these  fables,  U 
is  guppoatidf  belonged  to  the  medical  tribe,  and  whs  a  great  favourite  of  his  Rajah.**— 
An  «  answer  answerless"  to  this  would  be  that  Vishnu- Sarma  was  notoriously* 
JBrahaan,  and»  therefon^  could  not  have  been  a  phi^skian,  for  in  India«  a  physician 
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when  a  certain  lUjah  fiends  a  menee-  pastes  from  the^^radie  iothegrave,  is  the 

get  to  his  wife,  wkh  directions  to  her  ktmdwrUnigmi  the  wall.    Any  comnent 

to  prepare  for  tmniediate  death,  she  on  this  fine  thoug^ht  would  be  siiper- 

merely  replies,  in  token  of  obedience,  fluous.    Its  beauty  and  mi^'esty  speak 

«<  Go  to  the  Rsjah,  and  say  to  him  from  for  themselves. 

me.  My  Mighty  Lord  and  Matter  /*  Some  of  those  shorter  compositions 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  these  ezpla-  have  been  handed  down  from  an  era  so 

nations  the  Saying  of  Nedschati  ap-  remote  that  the  names  of  their  authors 

pears  a  grand  and  truly  poetical  con-  are  lost.     The  following  are  rather 

ception.    As  a  metaphor  it  is  perfect,  proverbs  than  poems,  but  characteristic 


The  exittence  of  the  indmdual^  at  he    m  their  way. 


An  hour  of  Good,  a  day  of  1)1, 

This  is  the  lot  of  mourning  Man, 
Who  leaves  the  world  whene'er  he  will. 

But  goes  to  Heaven  whene*er  he— can. 

IT. 

The  steed  to  the  man  who  bestrides  it  newly. 
The  sabre  to  him  who  best  can  wield  it. 

The  damsel  to  him  who  has  wooed  her  truly. 
And  the  province  to  him  who  refuses  to  yield  it. 

V. 

Thy  thoughts  are  but  Silver  when  told ; 
Locked  up  in  thy  breast  they  are  Gold. 

TI. 

Nought,  I  hear  thee  say. 

Can  fin  the  greedy  eye  f 
Yet  a  little  clay 

Will  fiU  it  by  and  by. 

VII. 

Touch  all  that  falb  under  thine  €yes ; 

And  beware 
That  thou  buy  not  thy  bird  while  he  flies 

In  the  air. 

VIII. 

The  Arab  eats  and  drinks  enough 

And  plenty ; 
The  Greek  is  wont  to  swill  and  stuff 

Like  twenty. 

IX. 

Cast  thy  substance  in  tbe  sea ; 
Though  the  fish  know  not  the  caste 
Their  and  Ihy  and  mankind's  Mast 

Will  requite  thine  aa  and  thee. 

z. 

One  black  pot  one  day  said  to  another 
Clean  thy  smutty  visage^  qgly  brother. 

hu  always  been  of  an  inferior  caste.  Galland,  the  translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
tells  us,  besides,  that  in  Persia,  a  clvb^ooted  person  is  popularly  called  JP^at  fiut 
the  truth  is  that  the  Hitopadisa  is  merely  a  conqtilatian ;  and  it  has  quite  escaped  the 
notice  of  Sir  William  that  in  the  original  introduction  to  the  work  the  fables  are 
rtated  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Panch  TantrOf  a  still  mere  venerable  production,  the 
authorship  of  which  may  probably  be  traced  up  to  one  of  the  Pre- Adamites. 
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In  a  particular  quatrain  bequeathed  with  a  presentiment  that  the  thrones 
to  us  by  a  Persian  poet  we  fiad  a  tri-  of  the  East  must  one  day  cease  to  be 
bute  ot  respect  paid  to  the  power  of  based  upon  the  ignorance  and  wretch- 
Opinion,  in  comoination  as  we  fancy  eduess  of  the  people. 

XI. 

OF   KBMALLBDIK  KHOGBNDI. 

OB.  1414. 

The  words  of  the  Wise  and  Unlcnown,  quoth  Zehir,  are  buds  in  a  garden. 
Which  flower  when  Summer  is  come,  and  are  culled  for  the  Harem  by  girls ; 

Or  drops  of  water,  saith  Saaoi,  which  silently  brighten  and  harden^ 
Till  khaiyi  themselves  exclaim.  They  blind  me,  those  dazzling  pearls! 

'*  In  the  East,**  says  Sir   William  nishes  a  story  illustrative  of  this  belief. 

Ouseley  (o.  his  Asiatic  Researches)  **  it  In  one  of  Lop6  de  Vega's  Pastorals 

is  the  belief  of  the  commoner  sort  there  is  a  shepherdess  who  weeps  by 

that  pearls  are  formed  in  the  shells  of  some  sea-shore  or  other ;  and,  says  the 

fish  trom  drops  of  rain  which  they  ab-  poet  very  old-schoolishly,<— 
sorb."     No.  299  of  the  Spectator  fiir- 

£1  mar,  como  iiividioso, 

A  tierra  por  las  lagrimas  sali, 

Y  aleg^e  de  cogerlas. 

Las  guarda  en  conchas  y  convierte  en  perlas* 

The  tears  of  Oriental  skies,  however,  drink  deeply  to  stnpify  their  feelings ; 

it  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  and  hence  a  scarcity  of  Pearl  Neck* 

another  poet,  have  generally  but  a  re-  laces,  and  thence  French  Revolutions 

mote  prospect  of  falling  at  last  into  and  a  variety — we  beg  pardon,  a  nam- 

the  hands  of  the  jeweller.    Oysters  ber — of  odd  volumes  on  the  same, 
are  often  in  love,  and,  we  suppose, 

XII. 

FROM  THB   FAZEL-NAHBH*  OF  SCBINASI,  OB  THE  KNOWING  ONE. 
OB.  1627. 

I,  too,  was  reared  in  Djelim*s  house  ;  and  thus  his  precepts  run  and  are  : 
When  Folly  sells  thee  Wisdom*s  crownf  'tis  idly  gained  and  dearly  bought : 
O I  foremost  man  of  all  his  race,  bom  under  some  diviner  star. 
Who,  early  trained,  self-reined,  self-chained,  can  practice  all  that  Lokm an  X 
taught. 

*  Book  of  Virtue. 

f  When  thon  becomest  wise  only  through  the  sad  experience  of  thy  past  folly. 

I  Lokman  flourished  about  a  thouBand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  it  the 
greatest  of  the  Oriental  moralists ;  even  Mohammed  speaks  of  him  in  the  Koran 
with  profound  reverence.  Lokman'e  wisdom,  like  Solomon's,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  divine  origin.  One  day,  say  the  Arabian  Chroniclers,  as  he  was  in  his  room, 
working  at  his  trade  (he  was  a  carpenter)  several  angels  invisibly  entered  and  saluted 
him.  Lokman,  hearing  voices,  looked  around  him,  but,  not  seemg  any  one,  made  no 
reply.  The  angels  then  said :  We  are  messengers  from  God,  thy  Creator  and  oors, 
who  hath  sent  us  to  thee  to  inform  thee  that  He  designs  to  make  thee  a  monarch 
and  His  Vicegerent  on  earth.  Lokman  immediately  answered:  If  it  be  the  abso- 
lute will  of  God  that  I  shall  become  a  monarch,  that  will  must  be  accomplished ; 
and  I  trust  that  He  will  ^nt  roe  grace  to  execute  His  commands  faithfully ;  but  if 
the  liberty  of  choice  be  given  me,  I  should  prefer  abiding  in  my  present  condition; 
the  only  favour  that  I  ask  from  God  being  that  He  would  preserre  roe  from  offend- 
ing Him,  for  were  I  to  offend  him  all  the  dignities  of  the  earth  would  be  but  a  bmv 
'  den  to  me.  This  reply,  observe  the  Chroniclers,  was  so  agreeable  to  Grod  that  he 
at  once  bestowed  on  Lokman  the  gifts  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  to  a  degree 
thitherto  unparalleled.  The  maxims  of  Lokman  are  ten  thousand  in  number; 
and  *'  any  one  of  these,'*  says  an  Arabian  commentator,  ^*is  of  much  greater  vahit 

than  the  whole  world, **  C^r^r^n]o 
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The  joys  and  cares  of  Earth  are  snares  i  Heed  lest  thy  soul  too  late  deplore 
The  power  of  Sin  to  wile  and  win  her  vision  from  the  Eight  and  Four.* 
Lock  up  thyself  within  thyself;  distrust  the  Stranger  and  the  Fair  ; 
The  fool  is  blown  from  whim  to  whim  by  every  gust  of  Passion's  gales  ; 
Bide  where  the  lute  and  song  are  mute ;  and, — as  thy  soul  would  shun 

despair^— * 
Avert  thine  eyes  from  Woman's  face  when  Twilight  fidls  and  she  unveils. 
Be  circumspect ;  be  watchmanlike  ;  put  pebbles  in  thy  mouth  each  day ; 
Pause  long  ere  thou  panegyrize ;  pause  doubly  long  ere  thou  condemn. 
Thy  thoughts  are  Tartars,  vagabonds ;  imprison  all  thou  canst  not  slay  ;f 
Of  many  million  drops  of  rain  perchance  but  one  turns  out  a  gem. 

It   is   our  policy,   roamers    as  we  harmony  with  order  to  preface  great 

are  through  the  Enchanted  Caverns  of  achievements  by  little :  thus  the  Rus- 

Oriental   Poetry,    to    commence   our  sian   Gastronomer,    Alexis    Ruganoff, 

scheme  of  operations,  like  the  pupil  when  about  to  devour  a  hog,  a  sheep, 

of  the  DervisQ  Noureddin  in  the  tale,  and  an  ovenful  of  loaves,  regularly  in- 

by  picking  up  from  the  ground  a  few  troduced  his  three  courses  by  one  horn 

stray  jewels  of  slight  weight  and  no  of  brandy.     We  need  not  therefore, 

yery  brilliant  water,  before  we  proceed  we  hope,  offer  any  formal  apology  for 

to  ransack  the  coffers  and  carry  off  the  confining  ourselves  in  this  leading,  but 

ponderous  golden  vases  that  lie  piled  we  trust,  not  leaden,  article  of  ours, 

about  us.    So  opens  an  Indian  juggler  to  those  terse  and  laconic  pieces  of 

his  exhibition  by  tossing  two  or  three  poetry  whose  brevity,  when  it  fails  to 

small  brass  balls  into  the  air,  yet  by  display  the  soul  of  wit,  will  at  least 

and  by  brings  down  more  stars  than  make  duluess  more  endurable. 
pave  the  visible  heaven  to  play  in  daz-        To  resume,  then,  with  an  epigram 

zting  dance  around  his  head.    It  is  in  or  two. 

XIII. 

tfptsratti 

TO  A  rniENO  WHO  HAD  INVITED  THE  AOTHOR  TO  SUPPER  AND  READ  TO  HTIl 

A  BOOK   OF  HIS  GHAZELS.^ 

WmOM  THB  poms  OP  OnSBRI  KASIM-PASBA,  SUBffAMBD  8API,  OB  THE  BPICKLBM. 

OB.   i5ia 

Thine  entertainment,  honest  friend,  had  one  insufferable  fault; 

Too  little  salt  was  in  thy  songs,  too  much  about  thy  meats  and  sallads  i 
In  future  shew  a  better  taste ;  take  from  thy  table  half  the  salt ; 

And  put  it  where  'tis  wanted  more,  in  thine  insipid  batch  of  ballads. 

XIV. 

TO  YDBUF  BEN   ALI  BEN  YACOOB. 
PBOM  TUB  P0BM8  OP  SCBBICHI  II.  SUBNAMBO  MAQniDSHUBDSni. 

OB.     I52a 
I  wrote,  ¥**•*  is  a  wretched  proser, 
Though  toleiteble  verse-composer ; 
Bat  'twas  not  thee  I  satirised  ; 
And  I  confess  I  feel  surprised 
To  see  thee  thus  take  fire  like  nitre  ; 

For  thou  art  wrong,  and  thou  should'st  know  it ; 
Thou  art,  indeed,  a  poor  prose-writer, 

But  not  a  tolerable  poet 

•  To  wile  and  win  her  vision  from  the  Eight  and  Foar ;  i.  «.  to  withdraw  hpr 
attention  from  the  consideration  of  the  Eight  Si^ns  that  are  to  precede  the  Day  of 
Doom  (See  Salens  Koran.  Prelim.  Disc  Sect.  IV.)  and  the  Four  Final  Things, — 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  He}]. 

f  Reap  to  thyself  such  .as  thou  canst  not  stifle. 

I  A  Ghazel  is  a  short  piece  of  Oriental  poetry*  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  lines,  and  usually  limited  to  ten.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  recurrence  of 
one  particular  rhyme  from  beginning  to  end ;  in  most  instances  also  the  n^me  of  the 
poet  is  introduced  into  it.  jtized  by GoOglc 
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XV. 

ON  THE  aSION  OF  THE  GBBAT  SULTAN. 
■T  KSOKBATI. 

Such  are  the  stillness  and  peace  that  prevail  through  the  Sultan*8  dominions 
That  the  dread  Angel  of  Death,  when  he  startles  thy  couch  with  his  pinions^ 
Can  bring  thee  no  stUUer  peace  than  is  found  in  the  Sultanas  dommons. 

To  *^  mak€  a  solitude  and  call  it  many  faToxs  on  the  poet,  and  repeat- 
peace**  is  so  frequent  a  mistake  with  edljr  entertained  him  at  dinners;  and 
sovereigns  that  we  were  at  first  in-  so  the  thing,  we  take  it,  must  have 
dined  to  scrawl  the  word  Epigram  passed  in  its  daj  for  a  compliment 
over  this  too.  But  the  Sultan  alluded  No.  XVJ.  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
to  was  Bajazet,  who  had  conferred  Oriental  hyperbole. 

XVI. 

Co  f&ixbim^  on  itx  jtotr. 

BY  8ELMAN. 
OB.  1530.     FBON  THS  AKAD«  OP  KINAU8ADB. 

Ethiopians  are  thy  locks  ; 

In  each  hair 

Lurks  a  snare 
Worse  than  Afric's  gulfs  and  rocks  i 

They  who  swear 

By  that  hair 
Swear  the  Roran*s  oath  aright : 
By  the  blade  Abyss  <^  Night  I 

This  is  even  more  heinous  than  Shelley's  couplet"— 

Roses  such  as  maidens  wear 

In  the  deep  midnight  of  their  hur. 

We  find  in  the  same  MS.  an  exqmsite  little  Leigh-Huntish  conceit. 

XVII. 
TRANSCBIBSD  BY  GHAUB  FXOH  THB  KAFWDT-NAMEB.f 

I  see  not  the  strand. 

For  you  all  understand 

That  I  pass  for  a  mariner  4 

None  can  be  barrener 

Either  of  houses  or  land : 

But  I  sail  up  and  down  a  Red  Sea ; 

For  the  wine  that  I  lift  to  a  lip 
Rather  given  to  curl  in  the  way  called  derisive. 
Whenever  a  brute  is  disposed  to  dispute 

Mv  pretensions  to  sip 
Everlastingly,  is,  Tve 
A  notion, 
An  ocean 
To  me  and  to  all  jolly  bibben  like  me ; 

And  the  glass  is  my  ship. 

Our  next  specimen  affords  an  example  of  a  marked  ellipsis  :— 

•  String  of  Pearls, 
f  Book  of  Rubies.  |  He  bad  made  several  voyages. 
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XVIII. 

FROM  THE  ANTHOLOGY  OF  DAAJJ. 
OB.      1610. 

The  Fabric  of  the  Earth  was  builded  of  the  Clay  of  Sorrow : 

Four  are  its  pillar?,  Grief  and  Woe,  Calamity  and  Pain  ; 
The  gladness  of  to-day  becomes  the  sadness  of  to-morrow 

And  ail  at  last  proves  dross  and  loss  which  promised  gold  and  gaio. 
Wear  iron  gloves  among  the  snalces,  for  many  a  trusting  shepherd 
Hath,  while  he  thought  he  nursed  a  lamb,  been  strangled  by  a  leopard. 

That  is,  for  the  first  cjuatrain,  Man  We    propose  in  our   next   article 

is  bom  to  trouble  and  disappointment  giving  some  account  of  the  Iskander 

Then,  the  omitted  matter,  [How,  there-  Nameh^  or  BooIl  of  Alexander,  by  the 

fore,  shouldst  thou  conduct  thyself?]  celebrated  Ottoman  poet  Ahmbdi,  vk. 

To   which  the  reply  is,    Wear   iron  Most  Praiseworthy.     From  his  poems 

gtovei    atuong    the    tnakes — in    other  in  Nasmi's  Anthology  we  at  piesent 

words.  Be  on  thy  guard  agsunst  the  extract  the  Ghazel  beginning^ 
wily  ones  of  the  world. 

Shtnle  alem  tab  olwr  ruchsari  djanan  her  gedJL 
xir. 

fBOM  THE  POEMS  OF  AHAlEDt. 
OB.      1412. 

Red  are  her  cheeks  like  rubies,  so  red  that  every  night. 
Despairing  to  outglow  them,  the  sun  withdraws  from  sight. 
All  day  I  drink  this  ruby  wine,  those  rubies  rich  and  bright. 
But  these  distil  in  pearls  that  fill  my  dim  eyes  every  night. 
The  nightingale  rebukes  me ;  he  says  my  song  is  trite  ;* 
But  can  I  sing  when  tortures  wring  my  bosom  night  by  night  ? 
While  others  woo  her  in  their  dreams  and  slumbers  of  delight, 
I  groan  and  weep,  I  cannot  sleep,  I  weep  the  livelong  night. 
Oh !  I  am  slain  with  deadly  psdn — slain,  slain  with  pain  outright. 
That  on  her  breast  her  locks  should  rest  so  softly  all  the  night. 
Of  Ahhbd*s  tears  and  torments,  and  love's  unhappy  blight 
The  lamp  will  tell  that  in  his  cellf  bums  lower  mght  by  night. 

Another,  from  one  of  the  Sachajis,  affords  a  fair  and  easy  specimen  of  the 
ludicro-seriouB  in  Turkish. 

XX. 

(&Ultl 

FBOM  THE  POEMS  OP  SACHAJI  n. 
OB.   1524. 

Gone,  gone,  Sachaji,  for  ever  are  gone  the  nights  when  thy  song  was 

heard 
In  the  festive  hall  the  meniest  on^  and  oil  was  no  treat  to  thy 

beard. 
The  years  are  away,  are  vanished  for  aye,  when    thou   wert    the  Dear 

Preferred 
Of  beauties  now  mouldering  low  in  the  clay :        Ah,     dotard,    abolish     thy 

beard! 

*  /.  e.  The  song  of  the  nightingale  makes  mine  seem  trite  by  comparison. 
f  His  dwelling  was  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
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Folk  sneer  at  thy  chin  in  a  million  of  modes  : 

erred 
Who  scribbled  in  one  of  his  ode-i>ous  odes ; 

beard  / 
Give  over  thy  reveU,  thou  muddled  old  ass  1 

deterred 
Thy  paralysed  fingers  from  grasping  the  glass. 
Go  howl  thee  the  funeral  dirge  of  thy  youth  ! 

terred  ; 
Age  gnaws  at  thy  heartstrings  with  tigerly  tooth. 

beard ! 
The  tower  of  thy  pride  is  a  ruin  at  length. 

gird 
Thy  loins  for  thy  juvenile  triumphs  of  strength  ? 

beard ! 
Or  hang  o'er  thy  visage  the  veil  of  Mokann  • 
Than  seen  that  thou  art  but  the  wreck  of  a  man, 

beard. 


[Sept. 

How  grossly  that  dunderhead 

Men    honor    a  Rowing    grey 

*Twere    time    that    reflection 

and  coaxing  thy  rascally  beard. 
Thy  pleasures  lie  dead  and  in- 

Clip,  wretch,  thy  preposterous 

What  devil  provokes  thee  to 

Go,  scrub  the  oil  out  of  Ihy 

and  let  it  be  rather  inferred 
and    wearest    that    damnable 


**  My  adversary,"  says  Scaliger,  in 
one  of  his  controversial  fuWoa,"  ought 
io  blush  when  he  sees  the  lengthiness  and 
iediousness  of  my  work,  which  he  hath  in 
some  sort  necessitated  me  to  write,  that 
so  I  might  put  him  doum,**  Now,  we 
are  anti-Scaligerian,  take  us  generally, 
and  by  the  mustachios  of  Mohammed 
himself  we  swear  that  with  the  brevity 
and  beauty  of  this  article  the  public 
must  be  enchanted  to  a  degree  rather, 
to  say  the  truth,  too  painful  to  be  dwelt 
on  ;  and  with  respect  to  which,  there- 
fore, propriety  dictates  to  us  the  pre- 
servation of  a  dignified,  w«  will  not 
add,  a  stem,  silence.  They,  the  said 
public,  shall  not  feel  otherwise,  on 
penalty  of  being  fiercely  cut,  every 
anti-human  soul  of  them,  wherever  we 
encounter  them,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  street  and  square,  north,  south, 
east,  west,  at  church,  mart,  levee,  and 
theatre.  Let  them,  and  they  may 
abide  by  the  consequence.  We  know 
bow  to  "shame  the  fools.*"  Our 
native  city  shall  be  in  our  eyes  as 
a  City  of  the  Dead,  and  We,  agree- 
ably to  the  Fichtean  philosophy,  the 
only  existent  individual  in  town.  We 
shall  pace  the  trottoirs,  perceiving  no- 
body, astounded  at  our  own  solita- 
riness,   and    musing,   with    Baconian 


profundity,  over  that  instability  of  hu- 
man affairs  which  in  the  space  of 
thirty  days  has  removed  froju  the 
metropolis  a  population  so  celebra- 
ted for  its  singular  dissensions,  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  stead  a  type  of  plural 
unity — ^to  wit,  Ourself.  Like  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  we  shall  be  **out  of 
humanity's  r^ach,  and  must  finish  our 
journey  (to  the  suburbs)  alone.  WE 
in  Abort,  shall  be  everything  and  the 
public  nothing,  after  the  manner  oT 
the  Second  and  Third  Estates  of  the 
Abb6  Siey^.  Till,  upon  some  bland 
morning  in  October,  weary  of  wander- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  this  astounded, 
musing,  and  misty-eyed  state,  we  shall 
at  once  halt,  and  proceed,  with  a  ma- 
jesty of  manner  worthy  of  the  wx>rld's 
wonder,  to  appropriate  to  our  own  u-^e 
all  such  cash  and  portable  valuables 
as  may  have  been  thoughtfullv  lefl  in 
our  way  throus:hout  the  wilderness 
around  us  ;  chanting,  the  while,  sundry 
snatches  of  songs  and  songs  of  snatches 
by  the  Arab  Robbers  of  the  Desert. 

In  the  meantime  we  think  that  after 
all  we  have  sung  we  are  entitled  to  a 
call ;  and  so  we  call  for  a  series  of 
rounds  of  applause,  to  be  repeated  and 
renewed  until  our  further  pleasure  be 
signified,  for  our  concluding  ditty. 


XXI. 


Cl^e  Ctme  of  tj^e  l&oKei^. 


FROM  THB  TUSCrSH  Of  MBSIHf. 


PB«    1512. 


Morning  is  blushing  ;  the  gay  nightingales 
Warble  their  exqui^^ite  songs  in  the  vales  ; 


•At  MoKANNA,  the  Veiled  Impostor  of  Khorassau. 
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Spring,  like  a  ifpirit,  floats  everywhere. 
Shaking  sweet  spice-showers  loose  from  her  hair  : 
Murmurs  half-musical  soundf  from  the  stream. 
Breathe^  in  the  valley  and  shinel  in  the  beam. 
In,  in  at  the  portals  that  Youth  uncloses, 
It  hastes,  it  wastes,  the  Time  of  the  Roses  I 

Meadows,  and  gardens,  and  sun-lighted  glades. 

Palaces,  terraces,  grottoes,  and  shades 

Woo  thee  ;  a  fairy-bird  sings  in  thine  ear, 

Come  and  be  happy ! — an  Eden  is  here ! 

Kuowest  thou  whetlier  for  thee  there  be  any 

Years  in  the  Future  ?     Ah  !  think  on  how  many 
A  young  heart  under  the  mould  reposes. 
Nor  feels  how  wheels  the  Time  of  the  Roses  I 

In  the  red  light  of  the  many-leaved  rose, 

Mahomefs  wonderful  mantle  re-glows.f 

Gaudier  far,  but  as  blooming  and  tender. 

Tulips  and  martagons  revel  in  splendour. 

Drink  from  the  Chalice  of  Joy,  ye  who  may  I 

Youth  is  a  flower  of  early  decay, 

And  Pleasure  a  monarch  that  Age  deposes. 
When  past,  at  last,  the  Time  of  the  Roses ! 

See  the  young  lilies,  their  scymitar-petals 
Glancing  like  silver  *mid  earthier  metals  : 
Dews  of  the  brightest  in  life-giving  showers 
Fall  all  the  night  on  these  luminous  flowers. 
Each  of  them  sparkles  afar  like  a  gem. 
Wouldst  thou  be  smiling  and  happy  like  them  ? 

O,  follow  all  counsel  that  Pleasure  proposes  ; 

It  dies,  it  flies,  the  Time  of  the  Roses  I 

Pity  the  roses !     Each  rose  is  a  maiden, 

Prankt,  and  with  jewels  of  dew  overladen  : 

Pity  the  maidens  I     The  moon  of  their  bloom 

Rises,  to  set  in  the  cells  of  the  tomb. 

Life  has  its  Winter  : — When  Summer  is  gone. 

Maidens,  like  roses,  lie  stricken  and  wan. 

Though  bright  as  the  Burning  Bush  of  Moses, 
Soon  fades,  fair  maids,  the  Time  of  your  Roses! 

Lustre  and  odours  and  blossoms  and  flowers. 

All  that  is  richest  in  gardens  and  bowers, 

Teach  us  muralitv,  speak  of  Mortality, 

Whisper  that  Life  is  a  swift  Unreality ! 

Death  is  the  end  of  that  lustre,  those  odours  ; 

Brilliance  and  Beauty  are  gloomy  foreboder? 

To  him  who  knows  what  this  world  of  woes  is, 
And  sees  how  flees  the  Time  of  the  Roses ! 

Heed  them  not,  hear  them  not!     Morning  is  blushing, 
Perfumes  are  wandering,  fountains  are  gushing. 
What  though  the  rose,  like  a  virgin  forljidden, 
Long  under  leafy  pavilion  lay  hidden  ; 
Now  far  around  as  the  vision  can  stretch. 
Wreaths  for  the  hencils  of  angels  to  sketch. 

Festoon  tne  tall  hills  the  landscape  discloses. 

O !  sweet,  though  fleet,  is  the  Time  of  the  Roses ! 


f  When  Mohammed,  says  tradition,  covered  bit  bend  with  the  hood  of  his  mantl«, 
the  covering  shone  like  bright  crimson  wool  steeped  in  oil.  ^  I 
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Now  the  air-x^lniiik  from  the  breath  of  the  flowen 

FaintB  like  a  bride  whom  her  Miss  orerpowera  ; 

Such  and  so  rich  is  the  fragfrance  that  fills 

^ther  and  cloud  that  its  essence  distils. 

As  through  thin  lily-leaves  earthward  again. 

Sprinkling  with  rose-water  garden  and  plain. 
01  joyously  afVer  the  Winter  closes, 
Returns  and  burns*  the  Time  of  the  Roses  1 

O !  for  some  magical  vase  to  imprison 

All  the  sweet  incense  that  yet  has  not  risen  I 

And  the  swift  pearls  that,  radiant  and  rare. 

Glisten  and  drop  through  the  hollows  of  Air! 

Vain  I  they  depart,  both  the  Beaming  and  Fragrant ! 

So,  too,  Hope  leaves  us,  and  Love  proves  a  vagrant. 
Too  soon  their  entrancing  illusion  closes. 
It  cheaU,  it  fleets,  the  Time  of  the  Roses ! 

Tempest,  and  Thunder,  and  War  were  abroad ; 

Riot  and  Turbulence  triumphed  unawed  ; 

SoLiM AN  rose,  and  the  thunders  were  hushed, 

Faction  was  prostrate,  and  Turbulence  crushed  ; 

Once  again  reace  in  her  gloriousness  rallies  ; 

Once  again  shine  the  glad  skies  on  our  valleys  ; 
And  sweetly  anew  the  poet  composes 
His  lays  in  praise  of  the  Time  of  the  Roses ! 

f  i,  too,  mesiht,  alreadt  renowned, 

Centuries  hence  bt  my  songs  shall  be  crowned  ; 
Far  as  the  stars  of  the  wide  Heaven  shine. 
Men  shall  rejoice  in  this  carol  op  vine. 
Leila  I     Thou  art  as  a  rose  unto  me  : 
Think  on  the  nightingale  singing  for  thee  ; 
For  he  who  on  love  like  thine  reposes. 
Least  heeds  how  speeds  the  Time  of  the  Roses  ! 


lockhart's  life  of  scott. 

Having  traced  Sir  Walter  from  infancy  was  raised  originally  by  his  zeal,  so  it 

to  full-grown  manhood,  and  minutely  long  continued  to  be  animated  by  his 

detailed  the  circumstance  which  tended  example.     If  there  was  any  feeling  in 

to  the  formation  of  his  character,  and  Sir  Walter's  nature,  which  contended 

gave  its  peculiar  complexion   to  his  for  rivalrv  with  his  master  passion,  a 

mind,  we  shall  be  less  particular  in  our  love  for  the  chivalrous  and  romantic, 

analysis  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  in  incident  and  character,  itgwas  an 

and  merely  refer  to  such  events  in  his  enthusiastic  loyalty,  by  which  he  was 

history,  as  are  necessarv  to  be  known  wedded  to  the  ancient  institutions  of 

in  order  that  the   reader   may  have  his  country,  and  led  to  regard,  with  a 

a  connected  idea  of  his  various  produc-  passionate  disdain,  all  those  movers  of 

tions.  sedition,  by  whose  machinations,  if  un- 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state,  restrained,  it  seemed  to  him  they  must 

that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  be  subverted.     He,  therefore,  entered 

stirred  by  a  military  ardour,  when,  in  upon  his  military  duUes  with  an  im- 

1798,  England  was  threatened  with  in  va-  passioned  and  devoted  ardour,  which 

sion  by  France  ;  and  that,  maugre  his  clearly  proved,  that,  had  any  occasion 

lameness,  he  exhibited  no  little  alert-  of  actual  service  arisen,  he  would  have 

ness  and  vigour,  as  quartermaster  of  a  been  foremost  in  the  conflict.    Fortu- 

troop  of  yeomen  cavalry,  which,  as  it  nately  the  impending  clouds  passed 

*  And  still  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning, — LaUa.  Rookh, 
I*  In  the  MS.  of  Nasmi's  Anthology  this  staasa  is  written  in  large  and  gorgeous 
characters. 
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away  without  bursting  in  thonder  over 
our  hesuis,  and  it  Boon  appeared  that 
our  brave  volunteers  were  not  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  any  real  danger.  But, 
had  the  hour  of  trial  arrived,  it  would 
not  have  found  them  unprepared  ;  and 
the  gallant  demonstrations  which  they 
made  of  a  readiness,  if  necessary,  to 
take  the  field,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
causes  by  which  such  a  necessity  was 
prevented. 

It  was  because  his  military  duties 
were  supposed,  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  his  county,  to  interfere  with  his 
duties  as  Sheriff,  (in  which  capacity  re- 
aidence  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year,  within  his  jurisdiction,  is  required,) 
that  Scottdetermined  upon  a  residence 

Sr  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  com- 
y  more  strictly  with  the  letter  of  the 
w,  the  spirit  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  otner  active  avocations,  never 
had  been,  in  reality,  neglected. 

'*JnBt  at  this  time,  the  house  of 
Asbestiel,  sitaated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  a  few  miles  from  Selkirk, 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  pro- 
prietor. Colonel  Ruflsell,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Scotfs  mother,  and  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  the  family.  The 
young  laird  of  AshestieU  his  cousin,  was 
then  in  India;  and  the  sheriff  took  a 
lease  of  the  house  and  grounds,  with  a 
small  farm  adjoining.  On  the  4th  May, 
two  days  after  the  Tristrem  had  been 
published,  he  says  to  Ellis:  <  I  have  beeo 
engaged  in  travelling  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  Selkirkshire  upon  little  pieces  of 
business,  just  important  enough  to  prevent 
my  doing  any  thing  to  purpose.  One 
great  matter,  however,  I  have  achieved, 
which  is,  procuring  myself  a  place  of  re- 
sidence, which  will  save  me  these  teasing 
migrations  in  future,  so  that  though  I 
part  with  ny  sweet  little  cottage  on  the 
banke  of  the  Esk,  you  will  find  me  this 
summer  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Reged,  in  a  decent  farmhouse  overhung- 
iDg  the  Tweed,  and  situated  in  a  wild  pas- 
toral country.*  And  again,  on  the  1 9th, 
he  thus  apologises  for  not  having  an- 
swered a  letter  of  the  10th: — *  For  more 
Uian  a  month  my  head  was  fairly  tenanted 
by  ideas,  which,  though  strictly  pastoral 
and  rural,  were  neither  literary  nor  po- 
etical.  Long  sheep,  and  short  sheep,  and 
tups,  and  gimmers,  and  hogs^  and  dinmoutSf 
had  made  a  perfect  sbeepfold  of  my  un- 
derstanding, which  is  hardly  yet  cleared 
of  them.'  •• 

A  temptation  to  change  his  resi- 
dence was  soon  presented  to  him,  by 
the  death  of  his  affectionate  uncle, 
Captidn  Robert  Scott,  who  left  him  his 


villa,  with  thirty  acres  of  excellent  land, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  beau<- 
tiful  villiure  of  Kelso  ;— but  it  wu  re- 
sisted. Scott  loved  domination  over 
wiidness  and  solitude,  more  than  any 
position  which  implied  either  the  tame- 
ness  or  the  restraints  of  civilisation. 

"Rosebank,**  he  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  Geoige  Ellis,  "is  situated  so  near 
the  village  of  Kelso^  as  hardly  to  be  suf- 
ficiently a  countrv  residence ;  besides  it 
is  hemmed  in  by  hedges  and  'ditches, — 
not  to  mention  Dukes  and  Lady  Dow- 
agers, which  are  bad  things  for  little 
people.  It  is  expected  to  sell  to  great 
advantage.  I  shall  buy  a  mountain  farm 
with  the  purchase  money,  and  be  quite  the 
Laird  of  (be  Cairn  and  the  Scaur.*' 

It  was  during  the  autumn  of  this 
year  (1804,)  that  he  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Mungo 
Park,  whom  he  ever  continued  to  re- 
gard with  interest  and  affection.  Tlie 
following  particulars  of  the  adventurous 
traveller,  just  previous  to  his  last  and 
fatal  enterprise,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader — 

<«  On  his  return  from  his  first  expedi- 
tion, Park  endeavoured  to  establidi  him* 
self  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  town 
of  Hawick,  but  the  drudgeries  of  that 
calling  in  such  a  district  soon  exhausted 
his  ardent  temper,  and  he  was  now  livine 
in  seclusion  in  his  native  cottage  at  FowU 
shells  on  the  Yarrow,  neaiTy  opposite 
Newark  Castle.  His  brother,  Archibald 
Park,  a  man  remarkable  for  strength  both 
of  mind  and  body,  was  the  sherifrs  officer 
of  that  dictrict,  and  introduced  the  tra- 
veller to  his  principaL  They  soon  be- 
came mnch  attached  to  each  other ;  and 
Scott  supplied  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  their  brief  intercourse,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wishaw,  the  editor  of  Park's  Posthumous 
Journal,  with  which  I  shall  blead  a  few 
minor  circumstances,  which  I  gathered 
from  him  in  conversation  long  afterwards. 
<  On  one  occasion,*  he  says,  <  the  traveller 
communicated  to  him  some  very  remark- 
able adventures  which  had  befallen  him 
in  Africa,  but  which  he  had  not  recorded 
in  his  book.'  On  Scott's  asking  the 
cause  of  this  silence,  Mungo  answered, — 
*  that  in  all  cases  where  he  had  informiu 
tion  to  communicate,  which  he  thought 
of  importance  to  the  public,  he  had  stated 
the  facts  boldly,  leaving  it  to  his  readers 
to  give  such  credit  to  his  statements  as 
they  might  appear  justly  to  deserve ; 
but  that  he  would  not  shock  their  faith, 
or  render  his  travels  more  marvellous,  by 
introducing  circumstances,  which,  how- 
ever true,  were  of  little  or  no  momen^ 
as  they  related  solely  to  his  own  penonsf^ 
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adventures  and  escapee.*  This  reply 
struck  Scott  as  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man  ;  and  though  strongly  tempted  to  set 
down  some  of  these  marvels  for  Mr. 
Wishaw*s  use,  he  on  re6ection  abstained 
from  doing  so,  holding  it  unfair  to  record 
what  the  adventurer  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  suppress  in  his  own  narrative. 
He  confirms  the  account  given  by  Park's 
biographer  of  his  cold  and  reserved  man- 
ners to  strangers ;  and  in  particular,  of 
his  dtsfrust  with  the  indirect  questions 
which  curious  visitors  would  often  put  to 
him  upon  the  subject  of  his  travels. — 
<  Tills  practice/ suid  Mungo,  <  exposes  me 
to  two  risks ;  either  that  I  may  not  un- 
derstand the  questions  meant  to  be  put, 
or  that  my  answers  to  them  may  be  miscon« 
itrued  ;*  and  he  contrasted  such  conduct 
with  the  frankness  of  Scott's  revered 
friend.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  who,  the 
very  first  day  the  traveller  dined  with  him 
at  Hallyards,  spread  a  large  map  of  Afri*  a 
on  the  table,  and  made  him  truce  out  his 
progress  thereupon,  inch  by  inch,  ques- 
tioning him  minutely  as  to  every  step  he 
had  taken.  *  Here,  however/  says  Scott, 
*  Dr.  F.  was  using  a  privilege  to  which  he 
was  well  entitled  by  his  venerable  age 
and  high  literary  character,  but  which 
could  not  have  been  exercised  with  pro- 
priety by  any  common  stranger.' 

«  Calling  one  day  at  Fowlshiels,  and  not 
Ending  Park  at  home,  Scott  walked  in 
s.  arch  of  him  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yarrow,  which  in  that  neighbourhood 
passes  over  various  ledges  of  rock,  form- 
ing deep  pools  and  eddies  between  them. 
Presently  he  discovered  his  friend  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  bank,  plunging  one  stone 
after  another  into  the  water,  and  watch- 
ing anxiously  the  bubbles  as  they  rose  to 
the  surface.  *  This,'  said  Scott,  *  appears 
but  an  idle  amusement  for  one  who  has 
seen  so  much  stirring  adventure.'  <  Not 
so  idle,  perhaps,  as  you  8uppose,*answered 
Mungo.  *  This  was  the  manner  in  which 
1  used  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  a  river  in 
Africa  before  I  ventured  to  cross  it — 
judging  whether  the  attempt  would  be 
safe,  by  the  time  the  bubbles  took  to 
ascend.'  At  this  time  Park's  intention 
of  a  second  expedition  had  never  been  re- 
vealed to  Scott ;  but  he  instantly  formed 
the  opinion  that  these  experiments  ou 
Yarrow  were  connected  with  some  such 
purpose." 

Park  soon  departed,  never  to  return. 
Had  he  been  of  a  superstitious  tempe- 
rament, like  bis  distinguished  friend, 
whi  86  mind  was  habitually  in  the  misty 
region  of  border  romance,  and  the 
cloud  laud  of  highland  superstition, 
the  following  little  incident  mi^hl  have 


Bhaken  him  in  his  purpose.    But  he  was 
not  to  be  so  daunted. 

<«  Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
when  about  to  quit  his  country  for  the 
last  time.  Park  paid  Scott  a  furewell 
visit,  and  slept  at  Ashesticl.  Next  morn- 
ing his  host  accompanied  him  homewards 
over  the  wild  chain  ot  hills  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.  Park  talked 
much  of  his  new  scheme,  and  mentioned 
his  determination  to  tell  his  family  that  ha 
had  some  business  for  a  day  or  two 
in  Edinburgh,  and  send  them  his  blessing 
from  thence,  without  returning  to  take 
leave.  He  had  married,  not  long  before, 
a  pretty  and  amiable  woman ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  WUUamhope  Bidge, 
*  the  autumnal  mist  6owing  heavily  and 
slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow,' 
presented  to  Scott's  imagination '  a  strik- 
ing emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain 
prospect  which  his  undertaking  afforded.* 
He  remained,  however,  unshaken,  and  at 
length  they  reached  the  spot  at  which 
they  had  agreed  to  separate.  A  small 
ditch  divided  the  moor  from  the  road,  and, 
in  going  over  it,  Park's  horse  stumbled, 
and  nearly  fell.  *  I  am  afraid,  Mungo,' 
SHJd  the  Sheriff,  '  that  is  a  bad  omen.'-^ 
To  which  he  answered,  smiling,  •  Freits 
(omens)  follow  those  who  look  to  them.* 
With  this  expression  Mungo  struck  the 
spurs  into  his  horse,  and  Scott  never  saw 
him  again.  His  parting  proverb,  by  the 
way,  was  probably  suggested  by  one  of 
the  Border  ballads,  in  which  species  of  lore 
he  was  almost  as  great  a  proficient  as  the 
Sheriff  himself,  for  we  read  in  <  Edom  o* 
Gordon,* — 

**  Tbem  look  to  tttAtt,  my  master  detr. 
Then  freiu  will  follow  them.** 

Scott  was  now  intently  engaged  upon 
his  **  Lay,  &cJ*  As  the  reader  will  be 
better  pleased  with  his  own  account  of 
its  origin  and  progress,  than  with  any 
which  we  could  give,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  transcribing  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Miss  Seward,  who  conti- 
nued, to  the  latest  period  of  her  life,  to 
be  one  of  his  most  constant  and  volu- 
minous correspondents. 

•*  Edinburgh,  «lit  March,  1805. 

*«  My  Dear  Miss  Seward, — I  am 
truly  happy  that  you  found  any  amuse- 
ment in  the  Lay  of  ihe  Last  Min- 
strel. It  has  great  faults,  of  which  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  my- 
self. Above  all,  it  is  deficient  in  that 
sort  of  continuity  which  a  story  ought  to 
have,  and  which,  were  it  to  write  again,  I 
would  endeavour  to  give  it  But  I  began 
and  wandered  forward,  like  one  in  a  plea- 
sant country,  getting  to  the  tt»p  of  one 
hill  to  see  a  prubpcct,  aiul>to  the  bottom 
gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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of  another  to  enjoy  a  shade,  and  wliat 
wonder  if  my  course  has  been  deWous  and 
desoltory,  and  many  of  roy  excursions  al- 
together unpro6table  to  the  advance  of 
my  journey.  The  Dwarf  Page  is  also  an 
excrescence,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  all  the 
censures  concerning  him.  The  truth  is, 
he  has  a  history,  and  it  is  this :  The  story 
of  Gilpin  Horner  was  told  by  an  old  gen- 
tleman to  Lady  Dalkeith,  and  she,  much 
diverted  with  his  actually  believinfl:  so  gro- 
tesque a  tale,  insisted  that  I  should  make 
it  into  a  Border  ballad.  I  don't  know  if 
ever  you  saw  my  lovely  chieftainess-^if 
you  have,  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
impo*$ible  for  any  one  to  refuse  her  re- 
quest, as  she  has  more  of  the  angel  in  face 
and  temper  than  any  one  alive ;  so  that 
if  she  haid  asked  me  to  write  a  ballad  on 
a  broomstick  I  must  have  attempted  it. 
I  bef^n  a  few  verses,  to  be  called  the 
Goblin  Page ;  and  they  lay  long  by  me, 
till  the  applause  of  some  friends  whose 
judgment  I  valued  induced  me  to  resume 
the  poem ;  so  on  I  wrote,  knowing  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  how  I 
was  to  end.  At  length  the  story  ap- 
peared so  uncouth,  that  I  was  fain  to  put 
it  into  the  mouth  of  my  own  minstrel — 
lest  the  nature  of  it  should  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  should  be  suspected  of  setting 
up  a  new  school  of  poetry,  instead  of  a 
feeble  attempt  to  imitate  the  old.  In  the 
process  of  the  romance  the  page,  intended 
to  be  a  principal  person  in  the  work,  con- 
trived (from  the  baseness  of  his  natural 
propensities  I  suppose)  to  slink  down 
stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and  now  he  must 
e'en  abide  there. 

**  I  mention  these  circumstances  to  you« 
and  to  any  one  whose  applause  I  value, 
because  I  am  unwilling  you  should  sus- 
pect me  of  trifling  with  the  public  in 
malice  prepense.  As  to  the  herd  of  cri- 
tics, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  much 
attention  to  them ;  for,  as  they  do  not 
understand  what  1  call  poetry,  we  talk  in 
a  foreign  language  to  each  other.  In- 
deed, many  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to 
roe  a  sort  of  tinkers,  who,  unable  to  nutke 
pots  and  pans,  set  up  for  menders  of  them, 
and,  God  knows,  often  make  two  holes  in 
patching  one.  The  sixth  canto  is  alto- 
gether redundant ;  for  the  poem  should 
certainly  have  closed  with  the  union  of 
the  lovers,  when  the  interest,  if  any,  was 
at  an  end.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had 
roy  book  and  my  page  still  on  my  hands, 
and  must  get  rid  of  them  at  all  events. 
Manage  them  as  I  would,  their  catas- 
.trophe  must  have  been  insufficient  to  oc- 
cupy an  entire  canto ;  so  I  was  fain  to  eke 
it  out  with  the  songs  of  the  miustrels^— 
I  will  now  descend  from  the  confessional, 
which  I  think  I  have  occupied  long 
enough  for  the  patience  of  my  fair  con- 


fessor. I  am  happy  you*  are  disposed  to 
give  me  absolution,  notwithstanding  all 
my  sins." 

Such  is  his  own  modest  estimate  of 
a  production,  wliicli  placed  him  at  once 
iu  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  living 
poets  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  for 
us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  any  analysis  of  its  merits,  or  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  its  success,  which 
was  such,  as  far  to  surpass  the  author's 
roost  sanguine  expectations.  But  the 
romantic  spirit  which  it  breathed — the 
sti  iking  incidents  which  it  detailed — . 
the  vivid  pictures  which  it  presented — of 
transactions  relating  to  an  age,  both  suf- 
ficiently near  and  sufficiently  distant  to 
make  reality  blend  harmoniously  with 
fiction;  the  varied  beauty,  as  well  as  the 
wild  and  marshal  melodyof  the  verse,  and 
the  bold  and  happy  touches,  by  which 
his  characters  stood  revealed,  as  the 
living  impersonations  of  bordfT  chivalry, 
all  these  caused  '*  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  to  be  received,  by  the  read- 
ers of  poetry,  who  had  been  lon^ 
athirst  for  some  great  production,  with  a 
tumult  of  delight,  and  Scott  found  him- 
self suddenly  in  possession  of  extended 
and  brilliant  literary  reputation.  Many 
men  would  have  been  upset  by  the 
admiration  with  which  be  was  now 
regarded,  and  deemed  that  they  had 
already  realized  distinction  enough  to 
subsist  upon,  in  splendour,  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  But  not  so  our  author. 
Although  his  poem  was,  by  some, 
severely  criticised,  yet  he,  himself,  en- 
tertained, perhaps,  an  humbler  idea  of 
its  merits,  than  the  most  censorious  of 
his  reviewers  ;  and,  while  applauses 
met  him  in  almost  every  direction,  of 
which  he  might  have  well  been  vain  ; 
yet  he  was  never  so  intoxicated  by 
them  as  to  forget  the  difference  between 
popularity  and  fame,  or  to  relax,  even 
for  a  moment,  in  his  efforts  to  place  his 
claims  to  eminence  upon  a  more  endur- 
ing basis.  Besides,  he  enjoyed  his  li- 
terary labours.  He  found  the  same 
pleasure  in  the  means,  that  other 
writers  would  have  experienced  in  the 
end,  even  when  they  were  most  suc- 
cessful. Scott's  world  was  fully  as  much 
within  as  withoul  him  ;  and  his  converse 
with  border  bards  and  chiefs,  in  which 
he  indulged  in  the  solitude  of  his  study, 
was,  doubtlcs?,  a  source  of  as  real  en- 
joyment, as  he  ever  derived  from  the 
praises  of  the  world,  in  the  full  matu- 
rity of  his  literary  glory.  This  alc»nc 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  his  miml 
actively  employed  upon  the  themes  of 
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which  he  loTed  to  treat,  even  If  honour 
and  emolument  were  not  sure  to  at^ 
tend  upon  such  an  exercise  of  his  pe* 
culiar  powers  ;  and  although  few  men 
have  ever  lived  who  were  less  sordidly 
regardful  of  worldly  pelf,  yet  a  national 
shrewdness  also  formed  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  solid  pecuniary  gains  were 
as  agreeable  a  conseouence,  as  the  pas- 
sionate ardour  of  his  temperament 
caused  the  subjects  which  he  chose  to 
be  an  inspiring  cause  of  his  literary 
labours. 

The  individuals  by  whose  advice  he 
was  chieBy  guided,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  judgment  of 
others,  were  worthy  of  his  esteem  and 
confidence.  These  were  James  Ballan- 
tyne  and  William  Erskine.  He  at  first 
seems  to  have  freely  communicated  his 
poems, both  in  their  origin  and  progress, 
not  only  to  his  familiar  friends,  but  even 
to  casual  acquaintances  ;  less,  we  may 
be  sure,  for  the  indulgenco  of  vanity, 
than  in  the  hope  of  being  benefitted  by 
their  advice.  This  course  he  followed, 
Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us,  down  to  the 
publication  of  his  Marmion,  but  not 
with  any  of  his  subsequent  works. 

«<  His  determination  to  consult  the 
movements  of  his  own  mind  alone  in  the 
conduct  of  his  pieces  was  profmbly  taken 
before  he  began  the  Lay ;  and  he  soon 
resolved  to  trust  for  the  detection  of  minor 
inaccuracies  to  two  persons  only—- James 
Ballantyne  and  William  Erskine.  The 
printer  was  himself  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  talents ;  his  own  style  had  the  in- 
curable faults  of  pomposity  and  affectation, 
but  his  eye  for  more  venial  errors  in  the 
writings  of  others  was  quick,  and,  though 
his  personal  address  was  apt  to  give  a  stran- 
ger the  impression  of  insincerity,  he  was  in 
reality  an  honest  man,  and  conveyed  his 
mind  on  such  matters  with  eoual  candour 
and  delicacy  during  the  whole  of  Scott's 
brilliant  career.  In  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances he  found  his  friend  acquiesce  at 
once  in  the  propriety  of  his  suggestions  ; 
nay,  there  certainly  were  cases,  though 
rare,  in  which  his  advice  to  alter  things  of 
much  more  conseauence  than  a  word  or  a 
rhyme,  was  frankly  tendered,  and  on  de- 
liberation adopted  by  Scott  Mr.  Ers- 
kine was  the  referee  whenever  the  poet 
liesitated  about  taking  the  hints  of  the 
cealous  typographer,  and  his  refined  taste 
and  gentle  manners  rendered  his  critical 
alliance  highly  valnablei  With  two  such 
faithful  friends  within  his  reach,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lav  might  safely  dispense  with 
sending  his  MS.  to  be  revised  even  by 
George  Ellis." 

The  profit*  attending  this  first  great 


effort  of  the  bard,  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraging. They  amounted,  on  the 
whole,  to  jC769  6s.  :  a  large  sum,  if 
compared  ¥rith  what  literary  men  w^ere, 
at  that  time,  accustomed  to  obtain,  but 
small  if  considered  with  reference  to 
the  prodigious  circulation  of  this  bril- 
liant production  ;  of  which,  edition  after 
edition  continued  to  be  put  forth,  in  a 
manner  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  public  appetite  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on. 

«<  The  first  edition  of  the  Lay  was  a 
magnificent  quarto,  750  copies ;  but  this 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  there  followed 
an  octavo  impression  of  1500 ;  in  1806, 
two  more,  one  of  2000  copies,  another  of 
2250;  in  1807,  a  fifth  edition  of  2000, 
and  a  sixth  of  3000 ;  in  1808»  3550 ;  in 
1809,  aOOO-^  small  edition  in  quarto 
(the  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces  being  then 
annexed  to  it) — and  another  octavo  edi- 
tion of  3250;  in  1811,3000;  in  1812, 
3000;  in  1816,  3000;  in  1823,  lOOO. 
A  fourteenth  impression  of  52000  fools- 
cap appeared  in  1825;  and  besides  all 
this,  before  the  end  of  1836,  ll/)00 
copies  had  gone  forth  in  the  collected 
editions  of  bis  poetical  works.  Thus, 
nearly  forty-thousand  copies  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  this  country,  and  by  the  l^i- 
timate  trade  alone,  before  he  superin- 
tended the  edition  of  1830,  to  which  his 
bic^graphical  introductions  were  prefixed. 
In  the  history  of  British  Poetry  nothing 
had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'* 

But  that  which  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  author,  was  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  that  **  among  those  who  smiled  on 
the  adventurous  minstrel,  were  the 
great  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox." 

<•  Through  what  channel  or  in  what 
terms  Fox  made  known  his  opinion  of 
the  Lay,  I  have  fiiiled  to  ascertain.  Pttt'b 
pmise,  as  expressed  to  his  aiece»  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  poem  appeared,  was  repeated  by 
her  to  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  who, 
of  course,  communicated  it  forthwith  to 
the  author ;  and  not  long  after,  the  mi- 
nister, in  conversation  with  SGott*s  eariy 
inend,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Dundas, 
signified  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure 
to  find  some  opportunity  of  advaocmg  the 
fortunes  of  such  a  writer.  *  I  remember,' 
writes  this  gentleman,  «at  Mr.  PiU^ 
table  in  1805,  the  Chancellor  asked  me 
about  you  and  your  then  situation,  and 
after  I  had  answered  him,  Mr.  Pitt  ob- 
served — <  he  can't  remain  as  he  is,*  and 
desired  me  to  '  look  to  iU'  He  then  re- 
peated vome  lines  from  the  Lay,  describ* 
sng  the  old  harper's  esibanissment  whea 
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«sk«d  to  plaj,  and  said — '  Tbit  is  a  wni 
of  thing  which  I  might  have  expected  in 
painting*  but  could  never  have  fancied 
capable  of  being  given  in  poetry.* " 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Lay,  toat  he  formed  that 
commercial  connection  with  the  Ballan- 
tvnea,  which  proved,  ultimately,  so 
cfisastrous  to  his  fortunes.  His  hopes  of 
rising  in  his  profession  had  at  that  time 
waxed  &int,  and  the  literary  prospects 
that  began  to  open  upon  him,  were 
toch  as  to  console  him  for  his  disap- 
pointment. He  there  saw  a  prospect 
of  ease  and  affluence,  from  a  pursuit 
in  itself  a  source  of  great  enjoy* 
ment,  which  not  the  most  success- 
fill  prosecution  of  irksome  and  un- 
grateful  professional  labours  could 
afford  ;  and  if  to  this  he  could  add  the 
profits  of  a  gainful  trade,  he  wonld 
soon,  he  thoognt,  be  beyond  the  caprice 
of  fortune.  Never  was  a  wise  man 
more  deceived  in  his  calculations. 

But  he  did  not  meditate  retiring 
from  bis  profession,  without  having  se- 
cured for  himself  some  substantial  ad- 
vantages. The  office  of  clerk  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Edinburgh,  is  one 
which  affords  an  honourable  retreat  to 
advocates,  who,  at  a  certain  standins^, 
give  up  all  hope  of  reaching  the  bench, 
and  one  of  these,  it  was  Scott's  inten- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  obtain. 

**  I  determined,**  he  says,  « that  litera- 
ture should  be  my  staff  but  not  my 
crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  lite- 
rary labour,  however  convenient  other- 
wise, should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  bo- 
come  necessary  to  my  ordinary  expenses. 
Upon  such  a  post  an  author  might  hope 
to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  altera- 
tion of  circnmstances,  whenever  the  time 
should  arrive  that  the  public  grew  weaiy 
of  his  endeavours  to  please,  or  he  himself 
should  tire  of  the  pen.  I  possessed  so 
many  capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object 
of  ambition,  that  I  could  hardly  over-rate 
ny  own  prospects  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
ferment to  which  I  limited  my  wishes ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  obtained,  in  no  long  period, 
the  reversion  of  a  situation  which  com- 
pletely met  them.** 

Before  twelve  months  he  was  in  po»- 
scssion  of  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  al- 
though, owing  to  the  nature  of  his  ar- 
rangement with  his  predecessor,  he  had 
to  wait  for  the  emoluments  of  his  ofiice 
for  a  considerable  period  after  he  had 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  Meanwhile  his  connection 
with  Ballautync  involved  him  in  many 
and  laborious  engagements.    The  in- 


terest which  he  took  in  the  concerns 
of  the  printing  ofiice  was  as  keen  and 
eager  as  though  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  business  and  depended  alto- 
gether upon  it  for  his  subsistence. 

<*  With  what  zeal  he  proceeded  in  ad- 
vancing the  views  of  the  new  copartner- 
ship, his  correspondence  bears  ample  evi- 
dence. The  brilliant  and  captivating 
genius  now  acknowledged  universally, 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  leading  book- 
sellers of  the  time  to  be  united  with  such 
abundance  of  matured  information  in 
many  departments,  and,  above  all  with 
such  indefatigable  habits,  as  to  mark  him 
out  for  the  most  valuable  workman  they 
could  engage  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
schemes.  He  had,  long  before  this,  cast 
a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  over  tho 
field  of  literary  enterprise,  and  developed 
in  his  own  mind  the  outlines  of  many  ex- 
tensive plans,  which  wanted  nothing  but 
the  command  of  a  sufficient  body  of  able 
subalterns  to  be  carried  into  execution 
with  splendid  success.  Such  of  these 
as  he  grappled  with  in  his  own  person 
were,  with  rare  exceptions,  carried  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion ;  but  the  alliance 
with  Ballantyne  soon  infected  him  with 
the  proverbial  rashness  of  mere  mercantile 
adventure — while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
generous  feelings  for  other  men  of  letters^ 
and  his  characteristic  propensity  to  over- 
jnte  their  talents,  combined  to  hurry  hia 
and  his  friends  into  a  multitude  of  ar- 
rangements, the  results  of  which  were 
often  extremely  embarrassing,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  the  aggregate,  all  hiit  dis- 
astrous. It  is  an  old  saying,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  secret  there  must  be  some^ 
thing  wrong ;  and  dearly  did  he  pay  the 
pensuty  for  the  mystery  in  which  he  had 
chosen  to  involve  this  transaction.  It 
was  his  rule,  from  the  beginning,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be 
printed  at  that  press ;  and  had  he  catered 
for  it  only  as  author  and  sole  editor,  all 
had  been  well ;  but  bad  the  booksellers 
known  his  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
keeping  up  and  extending  the  occupation 
of  those  types,  they  would  have  taken 
into  account  his  lively  imagination  and 
sanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  his 
taste  and  judgment,  and  considered,  far 
more  deliberately  than  they  too  often 
did,  his  multifarious  recommendations  of 
new  literary  schemes,  coupled  though 
these  were  with  some  dim  understanding 
that,  if  the  Ballantyne  press  were  em- 
ployed, his  own  literary  skill  would  be  at 
his  friend's  disposal  for  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  undertaking.  On  the 
other  hand,  Scott's  suggestions  were,  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
them,  conveyed  through  Ballantyne, 
whose  habitual  deference  to  his  opinion 
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indaced  him  to  advocate  them  with  en- 
thusiastic zeal ;  and  the  printer,  who  had 
thus  pledged  his  personal  authority  for 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme,  must 
have  felt  himself  committed  to  the  book- 
seller, and  could  hardly  refuse  with  de- 
cency to  take  a  certain  share  of  the  pe- 
cuniary risk,  by  allowing  the  time  aud 
method  of  his  own  payment  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  employer's  con- 
venience. Hence,  by  degrees,  was  woven 
a  web  of  entanglement  from  which  neither 
Ballantyne  nor  his  adviser  had  any  means 
of  escape,  except  only  in  that  indomitable 
spirit,  the  mainspring  of  persona)  in- 
dustry altogether  unparalleled,  to  which, 
thus  set  in  motion,  the  world  owes  its 
most  gigantic  monument  of  literary 
genius.'* 

His  edition  of  Dryden  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  iirst  fruits  of  the 
partnership  concern.  He  also  about 
this  period  contributed  sundry  papers 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the 
meridian  of  its  reputation.  And  be 
had  actually  composed  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  his  novel  of  VVaverly,  which 
he  threw  aside,  because,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  friend  Erskine,  it  fell  be- 
low the  level  of  his  poetical  reputation 
— a  jud.Mnent  which,  doubtless,  was 
afterwards  reversed,  when  that  splen- 
did production  was  completed,  and 
given  to  the  world. 

And  here  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  insert  at  length  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Miss  Seward,  in  which 
Scott  states  his  opinion  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's  Os- 
sian.  The  poems,  he  observes,  had 
been,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  put  into  his  hands  by  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  and  were  devoured  rather  than 
Eerused ;  but  as  his  taste  improved, 
is  enjoyment  of  such  a  style  of  com- 
position experienced  a  very  sensible 
abatement. 

«  Ossian's  poero«,  in  particular,  have 
more  charms  for  youth  than  for  a  more 
advanced  stnge.  The  eternal  repetition 
of  the  same  ideas  and  imagery,  however 
beautiful  in  themselves,  is  apt  to  pall 
upon  a  reader  whose  taste  has  become 
somewhat  fastidious;  and,  although  1 
agree  entirely  with  you  that  the  question 
of  their  authenticity  ouifht  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  their  literary  merit, 
yet  scepticism  on  that  head  takes  away 
their  claim  for  indulgence  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a  barbarous  and  remote  age ;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more  natural,  it  destroys 
that  feeling  of  reality  which  we  should 
otherwise  combine  with  our  sentiments 
of  admiration.     As  for  the  great  di^putei 


I  should  be  no  Scottishman  if  I  had  not 
very  attentively  considered  it  at  some 
period  of  my  studies ;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
gone  some  lengths  in  my  researches,  for 
1  have  beside  me  translations  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  unquestioned  ori- 
ginals of  Ossian's  poems.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  disadvantages  of 
a  literal  translation,  and  the  possible  de- 
basement which  those  now  collected  may 
have  suffered  in  the  great  and  violent 
change  which  the  Highlands  have  under- 
gone since  the  researches  of  Macphersoo, 
I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  incalculably 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  Ossian 
must  be  ascribed  to  Macpherson  himself, 
and  that  his  whole  introductions,  notet» 
&c.  &C.  are  an  absolute  tissue  of  for- 
geries. 

**  In  all  the  ballads  I  ever  saw  or  could 
hear  of,  Fin  and  Ossian  are  described  as 
natives  of  Ireland,  although  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  reciters  sturdily  to  main- 
tain that  this  is  a  corruption  of  the  text. 
In  point  of  merit  I  do  not  think  these 
Gaelic  poems  much  better  than  those  of 
the  Scandinavian  Scalds ;  they  are  very 
unequal,  often  very  vigorous  and  pointed, 
often  drivelling  and  crawling  in  the  very 
extremity  of  tenuity.  The  manners  of 
the  heroes  are  those  of  Celtic  savages; 
and  I  could  point  out  twenty  instances 
in  which  Macpherson  has  very  cunningly 
adopted  the  beginning,  the  names,  and 
the  leading  incidents,  &c.  of  an  old  tale, 
and  dressed  it  up  with  all  those  orna- 
ments of  sentiment  and  sentimental  man- 
ners, which  first  excite  our  surprise,  and 
afterwards  our  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
The  Highlanders  themselves,  recdguizing 
the  leading  features  of  tales  they  had 
heard  in  infancy,  with  here  and  there  a 
tirade  really  taken  from  an  old  poem, 
were  readily  seduced  into  becoming  cham- 
pions for  the  authenticity  of  the  poemsi. 
How  many  people,  not  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  poetry,  who  may  have  heard 
Chevy-Chase  in  the  nursery  or  at  school, 
and  never  since  met  with  the  ballad, 
might  be  imposed  upon  by  a  new  Chevy- 
Chase,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the 
old  one,  save  in  here  and  there  a  stanza 
or  an  incident?  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  severe  judgment  passed  on 
my  countrymen — 'that  if  they  do  not 
prefer  Scotland  to  truth,  they  will  always 
prefer  it  to  enquiry.'  When  once  the 
Highlanders  had  adopted  the  poems  of 
Ossian  as  an  article  of  national  faith,  yon 
would  far  sooner  have  got  them  to  dis- 
avow the  Scripture  than  to  abandon  a 
line  of  the  contested  tales.  Only  they 
all  allow  that  Macpherson's  translation  is 
very  unfaithful,  and  some  pretend  to  say 
inferior  to  the  original ;  by  which  they 
can  only  mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing. 
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that  they  miss  th«  charms  of  the  rhythm 
and  vernacular  idiom,  which  pleases  the 
Gaelic  natives ;  for  in  the  real  attributes 
^f  poetry  Macpberson's  version  is  far 
superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  of  the  frag- 
ments which  he  seems  to  have  used. 

"  The  Highland  Society  have  lately 
set  about  investigating,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  collecting  materials  to  defend,  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian.  Those  researches 
have  only  proved  that  there  were  no  real 
^uiginals — using  that  word  as  is  commonly 
understood — ^to  be  found  for  them*  The 
oldest  tale  they  have  found  seems  to  be 
^hat  of  Dartbula;  but  it  is  perfectly 
different,  both  in  diction  and  story,  from 
that  of  Macpherson.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Celtic  poetry,  and 
shows  that  it  contains  much  which  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  Indeed,  how 
should  it  he  otherwise,  when  we  know 
that,  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  High- 
lands contained  a  race  of  hereditary  poets? 
Is  it  possible  to  think,  that,  among  per- 
haps many  hundreds,  who,  for  such  a 
conrse  of  centuries  have  founded  their 
Imputation  and  rank  on  practising  the  nrt 
x>f  poetry  in  a  country  where  the  scenery 
and  manners  gave  such  effect,  and  in- 
terest, and  imHgery  to  their  productions, 
there  should  not  have  been  some  who  at- 
tained excellence?  In  searching  out  those 
genuine  records  of  the  Celtic  Muse,  and 
preserving  them  from  oblivion,  with  all 
the  curious  information  wliich  they  must 
doubtless  contain,  I  humbly  think  our 
Highland  antiquaries  would  merit  better 
of  their  country,  than  by  continiug  their 
researches  to  the  fantastic  pursuit  of  a 
chimera. 

■<  I  am  not  to  deny  that  Macpherson *s 
inferiority  in  other  compositions  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  did  not  actually  compose 
these  poems.  But  we  are  to  consider 
his  advantage  when  on  his  own  ground. 
Macpherson  was  a  Highlander,  and  had 
hb  imagination  fired  with  the  charms  of 
Celtic  poetry  from  his  very  infaucy.  We 
know,  from  constant  experience,  that 
most  Highlanders,  after  they  have  become 
complete  masters  of  English,  continue  to 
think  in  their  own  language ;  and  it  is  to 
ine  demonstrable  that  Macpherson  thought 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic, 
although  he  wrote  it  down  in  English. 
The  specimens  of  his  early  poetry  which 
remain  are  also  deeply  tinged  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  diction  and 
character ;  so  that,  in  fact,  be  might  be 
considered  as  a  Highland  poet,  even  if  he 
had  not  left  us  some  Earse  translations 
(or  originals  of  Ossian)  unquestionably 
written  by  himself.  These  circumstances 
gave  a  great .  advantage  to  him  in  form- 
ing the  style  of  Ossian,  which,  though 


exalted  and  modified  according  to  Mac- 
pherson's  own  ideas  of  modern  taste,  is 
in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the 
tales  of  the  Sennachies  and  Bards.  In 
the  translation  of  Homer,  he  not  only  . 
lost  these  advantages,  but  the  circum- 
stances on  which  they  were  founded  were 
a  great  detriment  to  his  undertaking ;  for 
although  such  a  dress  was  appropriate 
and  becoming  for  Ossian,  few  people 
cared  to  see  their  old  Grecian  friend  dis- 
guised  in  a  tartan  plaid  and  philabeg.  In 
a  word,  the  style  which  Macpherson  had 
formed,  however  admirable  in  a  Highland 
tale,  was  not  calculated  for  translating 
Homer ;  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  in 
him,  excited,  however,  by  the  general  ap- 
plause his  first  work  received,  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  thing  homogeneous 
betwixt  his  own  ideas  and  those  of 
Homer.  Macpherson,  in  his  way,  was 
certainly  a  roan  of  high  talents,  and  his 
poetic  powers  as  honourable  to  his  coun- 
try, as  the  use  which  he  made  of  them, 
and  I  fear  his  personal  character  in  other 
respects,  was  a  discredit  to  it. 

•*  Thus  I  have  given  you,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  my  creed  on  the  great 
national  question  of  Ossian ;  it  has  been 
formed  after  much  deliberation  and  en- 
quiry. I  have  had  for  some  time  thoughts 
of  writing  a  Highland  poem,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  Lay,  giving  as  far  as 
I  can  a  real  picture  of  what  that  enthu- 
siastic race  actually  were  before  the  de- 
struction of  their  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  I  have  not  quite  the 
same  facilities  as  in  describing  Border 
manners,  where  I  am,  as  they  say,  more 
at  home.  But  to  balance  my  compara- 
tive deficiency  in  knowledge  of  Celtic 
manners,  you  are  to  consider  that  I  have 
from  my  youth  delighted  in  all  the  High- 
land traditions  which  I  could  pick  from 
the  old  Jacobites  who  used  to  frequent 
my  father's  house ;  and  this  will,  I  hope, 
make  some  amends  for  my  having  less 
immediate  opportunities  of  research  than 
in  the  Border  tales.'* 

Scott  was  now  in  possession  of  as 
much  personal  reputation,  social  en- 
jovment,  and  domestic  happiness,  as 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  favoured 
mortals.  He  had  the  happy  art  of 
rendering  all  auout  him  happy;  and 
those  who  were  privileged  as  friends  or 
visitors,  to  be  the  companions  of  his 
rambles,  or  share  the  hospitality  of  his 
roof,  all  recall  the  hours  or  days  of 
their  intercourse  with  him,  as  sunny 
spots  in  their  existence,  deserving  of 
perpetual  remembrance. 

The  thronfi^  of  visitors  whom  his 
fame  attracted  round  him,  would  hav& 
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seferely  ta&ed  the  tempers  of  most 
other  literary  men,  whose  time  was 
their  property,  and  was  then  most 
valuable  to  themselves,  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  bestow  it  upon 
others.  But  Scott's  unaffected  good 
nature  and  bonhomie,  never  suffered 
his  guests  (o  feet  as  if  they  were  in- 
truders, even  at  those  moments  when 
the  calls  upon  him  by  his  publishers 
could  only  be  answered  by  trenching 
deeply  upon  the  hours  of  needful  re- 
pose ;  and  he  was  still  the  same  dis- 
engaged, agreeable,  happy  creature, 
full  of  anecdote,  alive  to  pleasantry, 
and  up  to  every  innocent  amusement, 
while  the  press  was  groaning  beneath 
his  daily  or  nightly  labours,  as  he  had 
been  during  the  most  disengaged 
period  of  his  existence. 

One  important  change,  however, 
was  soon  aiscovered  bv  his  friends,  in 
tlie  distribution  of  his  time. 

Previously  it  had  been  bis  custom, 
whenever  profesaonal  business  or  social 
engagements  occupied  the  middle  part  of 
hit  day,  to  seise  some  hours  for  study  after 
he  was  supposed  to  have  retired  to  bed. 
His  physician  suggested  that  this  was 
▼ery  likely  to  aggravate  his  nervous 
headaches,  the  only  malady  he  was  sub- 
ject to  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood ;  and, 
contemplating  with  a  steady  eve  a  course 
not  only  of  unremitting  but  or  increasing 
industry,  he  resolved  to  reverse  his  plan, 
and  carried  his  purpose  into  execution 
with  unflinching  energy.  In  short,  be 
had  now  adopted  the  habits  in  which, 
with  yery  slender  variation,  he  ever  after 
persevered  when  in  the  country.  He 
rose  by  five  o'clock,  lit  liis  own  fire  when 
the  season  required  one,  and  shaved  and 
dressed  with  great  deliberation — for  he 
was  a  very  martinet  as  to  all  but  the 
mere  coxcombries  of  the  toilet,  not  ab- 
horring effeminate  dandyism  itself  so  cor- 
dially as  the  slightest  approach  to  per- 
sonal slovenliness,  or  even  those  *  bed- 
gown and  slipper  tricks,'  as  he  called 
them,  in  which  literary  men  are  so  apt  to 
indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooUng-jacket, 
or  whatever  dress  he  meant  to  use  till 
dinner-time,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  by 
six  o'clock,  all  his  pspers  arranged  before 
him  in  the  most  accarate  order,  and  his 
books  of  reference  marshalled  around  him 
on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one  favourite 
dog  lay  watching  his  eye  just  beyond  the 
line  of  circumvallation.  Thus,  by  the 
time  the  family  assembled  for  breakout 
between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done 
enough  (in  his  own  language)  *  to  break 
the  neck  of  ike  dmfa  work*  Afler  break- 
fast a  couple  of  hours  more  were  given  to 


his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as 
he  ised  to  say,  *his  own  roan.'  When 
the  weather  was  bad  he  would  labour  in- 
cessantly all  the  morning ;  but  the  gene- 
ral rule  was  to  be  out  and  on  horseback 
by  one  o'clock  at  the  latest;  while,  if 
any  more  distant  excursion  had  been  pro- 
nosed  over  night,  he  was  read^  to  start  on 
It  by  ten;  his  occasional  rainy  days  of 
naintermitted  study  forming,  as  he  said, 
a  fund  in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  waa 
entitled  to  draw  for  accommodation  when- 
ever the  sun  shone  with  special  bright^ 


« It  was  another  rule  that  every  letter 
he  received  should  be  answered  that  same 
day.  Nothing  else  could  have  enabled 
him  to  keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of 
communicatioiis  that  in  the  sequel  put 
his  good  nature  to  the  severest  test — Irat 
already  the  demands  on  him  in  this  way 
also  were  numerous ;  and  he  included  at- 
tention to  them  among  the  necessary 
business  which  must  be  &patched  before 
he  had  a  right  to  close  his  writing-box, 
or  as  he  phrased  it,  *  to  say  okI  dammed 
spot,  and  be  a  gentleman.*  In  taming 
over  his  enormous  mass  of  correspondence^ 
I  have  almost  invariably  found  some  in- 
dication that,  when  a  letter  had  remained 
more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswered,  it 
had  been  so  because  he  found  oocasioa 
for  enquiry  or  deliberate  consideration.'* 

His  ftiend,  Mr.  Skene,  the  Laird  of 
Rubislaw,  gives  a  very  pleasing  ac* 
count  of  the  joyous  hilarity  with  which 
he  entered,  witn  his  friends,  into  coun- 
try amusements. 

«*  Every  day,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  **  we 
had  some  hours  of  courring  with -the 
ffreyhounds,  or  riding  at  random  oyer  the 
hilu,  or  of  spearing  salmon  in  the  Tweed 
by  sunlight :  which  last  sport,  moreover, 
we  often  renewed  at  night  by  the  help  of 
torches.  This  amusement  of  bwmma  ike 
water,  as  it  is  called,  was  not  without 
some  hazard,  for  the  large  salmon  gene- 
rally lie  in  the  pools,  the  depths  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  precision 
by  torchlight — so  that  not  unfrequently, 
when  the  sportsman  makes  a  determined 
thrust  at  a  fish  apparently  within  reach, 
his  eye  has  grossly  deceived  ,him,  and  in- 
stead of  the  point  of  the  weapon  encoun- 
tering the  prey,  he  finds  himself  launched 
with  corresponding  vehemence  heels  over 
head  into  the  pool,  both  spear  and  salmon 
gone,  the  torch  thrown  out  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  boat,  and  quenched  in  the 
stream,  while  the  boat  itself  has  of  course 
receded  to  some  distance.  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  accompanied  our  friend, 
he  went  right  over  the  gunwale  in  this 
manner,  and  had  I  not  accidentally  been 
close  at  his  side^  and  made  a  successful 
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gntp  8t  th«  skirt  of  his  jaeket  as  he 
plonged  overboard,  he  must  at  least  have 
bad  an  awkward  dive  for  it.  Such  are 
the  contingencies  of  hwrtnng  the  water. 
The  pleasures  consist  in  being  penetrated 
with  cold  and  wet,  having  your  shins 
broken  against  the  stones  in  the  dark, 
and  perhaps  mastering  one  fish  out  of 
every  twenty  you  take  aim  at. 

•*  In  all  these  amusements^  but  particu- 
kurly  in  the  Imrmng  of  the  water,  Scott's 
most  regular  companion  at  this  time  mus 
John  I^ird  Somerville,  who  united  with 
many  higher  qualities  a  most  enthusiastic 
love  for  such  sports,  and  consummate  ad- 
dress in  the  prosecution  of  them.  This 
amiable  nobleman  then  passed  his  au- 
tumns at  his  pretty  seat  of  Allwyn,  or 
the  Pavilion,  situated  on  the  Tweed, 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Ashestiel. 
They  interchanged  visits  almost  every 
week;  and  Scott  did  not  fail  to  profit 
largely  by  his  friend's  matured  and  well- 
known  skill  in  every  department  of  the 
science  of  rural  economy.  He  always 
talked  of  him,  in  particular,  as  his  master 
in  the  art  of  planting. 

«« The  laird  of  Rubislaw  seldom  failed  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
at  Ashestiel,  as  long  as  Scott  remained 
there,  and  during  Uiese  visits  they  often 
gave  a  wider  scope  to  their  expeditions. 
•  Indeed,'  says  Mr.  Skene, '  there  are  few 
scenes  at  all  celebrated  either  in  the 
history,  tradition,  or  romance  of  the 
Border  eounties,  which  we  did  not  ex- 
plcwe  together  in  the  eoorse  of  our  ram- 
bles. We  traversed  the  enture  vales  of 
the  Yarrow  and  Etlrick,  with  all  their 
sweet  tributary  glens,  and  never  failed  to 
find  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  fiinners 
at  whose  houses  we  stopped,  either  for 
dinner  or  for  Uie  night.  He  was  their 
chief-magistrate,  extremely  popular  in 
that  official  capacity,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  than  the  frank  and 
hearty  reception  which  every  where 
greeted  our  arrival,  however  unexpected. 
The  exhilanting  air  of  Uie  mountains, 
and  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  day,  se- 
cured our  relishing  homely  fare,  and  we 
found  inexhaustible  entertainment  in  the 
varied  display  of  character  which  the 
afiability  of  tht  Sheriff  drew  forth  on  all 
occasions  in  genuine  breadth  and  purity. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  gave  full  em- 
ployment to  my  pencil,  with  the  free  and 
frequent  exercise  of  which  he  never 
seemed  to  feel  impatient.  He  was  at  all 
times  ready  and  willing  to  alight  when 
any  object  attracted  my  notice,  and  used 
to  seat  himself  beside  me  on  the  brae  to 
con  over  some  ballad  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  or  narrate  the  tradition  of  the 
glen— sometimes,  perhaps,  to  note  a  pas- 
iiBg  idea  in  his  podcet-book;  bat  this 
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was  rare,  for  in  general  he  relied  with 
confidence  on  the.  great  storehouse  of  his 
memory.  And  much  amusement  we 
had,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  talking  over 
the  different  incidents,  conversations,  and 
traits  of  manners  that  had  occurred  at 
the  last  hospitable  fire-side  where  we  had 
mingled  with  the  natives.  Thus  the 
minutes  glided  away  until  my  sketch  was 
complete,  and  then  we  mounted  again 
with  fresh  alacrity." 

All  Mr.  Skene's  notices  of  Scott  are 
griven  with  a  vigour  and  a  felicity  which 
proves  him  worthy  the  distinguished 
companionship  which  he  then  enjoyed. 
By  the  following,  we  are  transported 
by  him  iuto  the  heart  of  the  highlands, 
and  not  only  made  partakers  of  the 
perils  and  the  pleasures  of  the  wander- 
ers, but  acquainted  vrith  that  secret 
hoard  of  imagery  and  of  incident,  from 
which  the  author  of  Waverly  enriched 
his  pages,  by  touches  of  character  and 
sketches  of  scenery,  which  make  them 
breathe  the  very  poetry  of  romantic 
inspiration. 

**  One  of  our  earliest  expeditions  was 
to  visit  the  wild  scenerv  of  the  mountain- 
ous tract  above  Moffat,  including  the 
cascade  of  the  <  Grey  Mare's  Tail/  and 
the  dark  tarn  called  *  Loch  Skene.'  In 
our  ascent  to  the  lake  we  got  completely 
bewildered  in  the  thick  fof  which  gene- 
rally envelopes  the  rugged  features  of 
that  lonely  region;  and,  as  we  were 
groping  through  the  maze  of  bogs,  the 
ground  gave  way,  and  down  went  horse 
and  horsemen  pell-mell  into  a  slough  of 
peaty  and  black  water,  out  of  which,  en- 
tangled as  we  were  with  our  plaids  and 
floundering  nags,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  extricated.  Indeed,  unless  we  had 
prudently  lefl  our  gnllant  steeds  at  a 
farm-house  below,  and  borrowed  hill 
ponies  for  the  occasion,  the  result  might 
have  been  worse  than  laughable.  As  it 
was,  we  rose  like  the  spirits  of  the  bog, 
covered  cap^pie  with  slime,  to  free 
themselves  from  which,  our  wily  ponies 
took  to  rolling  about  on  the  heather,  and 
we  had  nothing  for  it  but  following  their 
example.  At  length  as  we  approached 
the  gloomy  loch,  a  huge  eagle  heaved 
himsdf  from  the  margin  and  rose  right 
over  us,  screaming  his  scorn  of  the  in- 
truders ;  and  altogether  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  picture  any  thing  more  deso- 
lately savage  than  the  scene  which  opened* 
as  if  raised  by  enchantment  on  purpose 
to  gratify  the  poet's  eye;  thick  folds  of 
fog  rolling  incessantly  over  the  face  of  the 
inky  waters,  but  rent  asunder  now  in  one 
direction,  and  then  in  another — so  as  to 
afford  us  a  glimpse  of  someprojecting 
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rock  or  naked  point  of  land,  or  island 
bearing  a  few  scraggy  stumps  of  pine — 
and  then  closing  again  in  universal  dark- 
ness upon  the  cheerless  waste.  Much  of 
the  scenery  of  Old  Mortality  was  drawn 
from  that  day's  ride. 

«  It  was  also  in  the  course  of  this  ex- 
cursion that  we  encountered  that  amusing 
personage  introduced  into  Guy  Manner- 
ing  as  <  Tod  Gabbie,*  though  the  appella- 
tion by  which  he  was  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  « Tod  Willie.*  He 
was  one  of  those  itinerants  who  gain 
a  subsistence  among  the  moorland  fur* 
mers  by  relieving  them  of  foxes,  polecats, 
and  the  like  depredators — a  half-witted, 
stuttering,  and  most  original  creature. 

*'  Having  explored  all  the  wonders  of 
Moffatdale,  we  turned  ourselves  towards 
Blockhouse  Tower,  to  visit  Scott's  wor- 
thy acquaintances  the  Laidlaws,  and 
reached  it  after  a  long  and  intricate  ride, 
having  been  agaiu  led  off  our  course  by 
the  greyhounds,  who  had  been  seduced 
by  a  strange  dog  that  joined  company,  to 
engage  in  full  pursuit  upon  the  track  of 
what  we  presumed  to  be  either  a  fox  or  a 
roe-deer.  The  chase  was  protracted  and 
perplexing,  from  the  mist  that  skirted 
the  hill  tops ;  but  at  length  wc  reached 
the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  were  much 
distressed  to  find  that  a  stately  old  he- 
goat  had  been  the  victim.  He  seemed 
to  have  fought  a  stout  battle  for  his  life, 
but  now  lay  mangled  in  the  midst  of  his 
panting  enemies,  who  betrayed,  on  our 
approach,  strong  consciousness  of  delin- 
quency and  apprehension  of  the  lash, 
which  was  administered  accordingly  to 
soothe  the  manes  of  the  luckless  Capri- 
corn— though,  after  all,  the  dogs  were 
not  so  much  to  blame  in  mistaking  his 
game  flavour,  since  the  fogs  roust  have 
kept  him  out  of  view  till  the  last  moment 
Our  visit  to  Blackhouse  was  highly  in- 
teresting ;. — the  excellent  old  tenant  being 
still  in  life,  and  the  whole  family  group 
presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  innocent 
and  simple  happiness,  while  the  animated, 
intelligent,  and  original  conversation  of 
our  friend  William  was  quite  charming. 

"  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  and  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  were  of  the  party  that 
explored  Lock  Skene  and  hunted  the  un- 
fortunate he-goat. 

« 1  need  not  tell  you  that  Saint  Mary's 
Loch,  and  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  were 
among  the  most  favourite  scenes  of  our 
excursions,  as  his  fondness  for  them  con- 
tinned  to  his  last  days,  and  we  have  both 
yisited  them  many  times  together  in  his 
company.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the 
Teviot,  and  the  A  ill,  Borth  wick- water, 
and  the  lonely  towers  of  Bucdeucb  and 
Harden,  Minto,  Roxburgh,  Gilnockie, 
&r.     1  think  it  was  either  in   1805  or 


1806  that  I  first  explored  the  Borthwick 
with  him,  when  on  our  way  to  pass  a 
week  at  Langholm  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Dalkeith,,  upon  which  occauon  the  otter- 
hant,  so  well  described  in  Guy  Mancer- 
ing,  was  got  up  by  our  noble  host ;  and  I 
can  never  forget  the  delight  with  which 
Scott  observed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
high-spirited  yeomen,  who  had  assembled 
in  multitudes  to  partake  the  sport  of 
their  dear  young  chief,  well  mounted, 
and  dashing  about  from  rock  to  rock  with 
a  reckless  ardour  which  recalled  the  ala- 
crity  of  their  forefathers  in  following  the 
Buccleuchs  of  former  days  through  ad- 
ventures of  a  more  serious  order. 

«  Whatever  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
from  its  source  to  its  termination,  pre^ 
sen  ted  .^f  interest  we  frequently  visited; 
and  I  do  verily  believe  there  is  not  a 
single  ford  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
river  which  we  have  not  traversed  to- 
gether. He  had  an  amazing  fondness  for 
fords,  and  was  not  a  little  adventurous  in 
plunging  through,  whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  the  flood,  and  this  even  though 
there  happened  to  be  a  bridge  in  view. 
If  it  seemed  possible  to  scramble  through, 
he  scorned  to  go  ten  yards  about  and  in 
fact  preferred  the  ford ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  most  of  the  heroes  of  his 
tales  seem  to  have  been  endued  with 
similar  propensities— even  the  White 
Lady  of  Avenel  delights  in  the  ford.  He 
sometimes  even  attempted  them  on  foot, 
though  his  lameness  interfered  consider* 
ably  with  his  progress  among  the  slippery 
stones.  Upon  one  occasion  of  this  sort 
I  was  assisting  him  through  the  Ettrick, 
and  we  had  both  got  upon  the  same  tot- 
tering stone  in  the  middle'  of  the  stream, 
when  some  story  about  a  kelpie  occurring 
to  him,  he  must  needs  stop  and  tell  it 
with  all  his  usual  vivacity — and  then, 
laughing  heartily  at  his  own  joke,  he 
slipped  his  foot,  or  the  stone  shuffled  be- 
neath him,  and  down  he  went  headlong 
into  the  pool,  pulling  me  after  him.  We 
escaped,  however,  with  no  worse  than  a 
thorough  drenching  and  the  loss  of  his 
stick,  which  floated  down  the  river,  and 
be  was  as  ready  as  ever  for  a  similar  ex- 
ploit before  his  clothes  were  half  dried 
upon  his  back." 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  which  Scott 
used  to  unbend  his  mind,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  production  of  **  Mar- 
mion."  This  poem  was  published  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1808,  and  was 
received  by  the  readers  of  poetry  even 
as  the  Lay  had  been  received,  with  a 
burst  of  rapturous  admiration.  Jeffrey 
wrote  an  able  depreciatory  review  of 
it,  in  which  his  spleen  was  at  least  as 
manifest  as  his  critical    powers.     It 
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had,  however,  but  Itttle  effect  in  re- 
duciog  iU  estimation  vhith  the  public, 
and  is  [now,  chiefly,  remarkable  for 
having  led  to  the  first  coolness  between 
these  distinguished  men,  and  been  one, 
amongst  many  causes,  which  induced 
Scott  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  that  other  great  peri- 
odical, which  has  almost  ever  since 
been  its  formidable  literary  rival.  But 
upon  that  subject,  more  by  and  by. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
success  of  this  striking  poem,  we  must 
not  leave  out  of  account  that  the  field 
of  literary  enterprise  was  then  almost 
wholly  unoccupied,  and  the  border 
ballads  and  the  Lay  had  already  ex- 
cited an  appetite  for  the  romantic  and 
the  marvellous,  which  could  not  fail  to 
cause  a  welcome  reception  of  just  such 
a  depictment  of  scenes  and  manners  as 
the  genius  of  Scott  presented  in  Mar- 
roion.  The  story  was  more  curiously 
involved,  the  characters  more  boldly 
conceived,  the  incidents  more  various 
and  striking,  than  those  contained  in 
the  Lay  ;  and  the  melo-dramatic  in- 
terest by  which  it  is  sustained  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  distinction  between 
St  and  a  regular  epic,  was,  it  may  be, 
not  among  the  least  of  the  causes 
of  its  very  universal  acceptation. 
SoQthey's  Madoc  was,  at  that  time, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  select  admirers, 
and  was  rendered,  by  its  lofty  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  very  depth  and  finish  of 
ks  portraitures,  **  caviare''  to  the  general 
tribe  of  readers.  Byron  had  not  as 
jet  appeared,  and  Scott  thus  had  the 
good  rbrtune  to  alight  upon  a  theme 
that  was  popular,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  competitor  who  might  divide 
with  him  the  public  admiration.  He 
profited  accordingly. 

<'  Marmion  was  first  printed  in  a  splen- 
did quarto^  price  one  guinea  and  a  half. 
Th«i  2000  copies  of  this  edition  were  all 
disposed  of  in  less  than  a  month,  when  a 
second  of  3000  copies,  in  8vo.  was  sent 
to  press.  There  followed  a  third  and  a 
fourth  edition,  each  of  3000,  in  1809;  a 
fifth  of  2000,  early  in  IBIO ;  and  a  sixth 
of  3000,  in  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  with 
twelve*  designs  by  Singleton,  before  the 
•nd  of  that  year;  a  seventh  of  4000, 
and  an  eighth  of  5000  copies  8vo.  in 
1811 ;  a  ninth  of  3000  in  1815;  a  tenth 
of  600,  in  1820;  an  eleventh  of  500, 
and  a  twelfth  of  2000  copies,  in  foolscap, 
both  in  1825.  The  legitimate  sale  in 
this  conntry,  therefore,  down  to  the  time 
of  its  being  incloded  in   the  first  col- 


lective edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
amounted  to  31,000;  and  the  aggregate 
of  that  sale,  down  to  the  period  at  which 
I  am  writing  (May,  1836;,  may  be 
stated  at  50,000  copies." 

About  the  same  period  his  edition 
of  pryden  appeared  ;  an  undertaking 
which  exhibits  his  great  critical  saga- 
city, and  his  unwearied  industry,  al- 
though  his  labours  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded,  in  placing  that  great  poet 
in  what  Mr.  Lockhart  considers  *'  his 
rightful  station.**  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter,  written  to 
him  by  his  friend,  George  Ellis,  in 
which,  in  our  judgment,  the  merits  of 
his  performance  are  justly  and  happily 
commended. 

«*  Claremont,  S3d  Sep.  1806. 

"  I  must  confess  that  1  took  up  the 
book  with  some  degree  of  trepidation, 
considering  an  edition  of  such  a  writer 
as  on  every  account  periculosa  plenum 
opus  aha;  but  as  soon  as  I  became  ac- 
quamted  with  your  plan  I  proceeded 
boldly,  and  really  feel  at  this  moment 
sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  much  exqui- 
site amusement.  It  now  seems  to  me 
that  your  critical  remarks  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  myself.  Such  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Dryden's  fables,  the  noblest 
specimen  of  versification,  in  my  mind, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  Ian., 
guage,  ought  to  have  perused  his  theatri- 
cal pieces  with  more  candour  than  I  did, 
and  to  have  attributed  to  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age,  rather  than  to  his  own.  the 
numerous  defects  by  which  those  hasty 
compositions  are  certainly  deformed.  I 
ought  to  have  considered  that  whatever 
Dryden  wrote  must,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  be  worth  reading;  that  his  bom- 
bast and  his  indelicacy,  however  disgust- 
ing, were  not  without  their  use  to  any 
one  who  took  an  interest  in  our  literary 
history;  that — in  short,  there  are  a 
thousand  reflections  which  I  ought  to 
have  made,  and  never  did  make,  and  the 
result  was  that  your  Dryden  was  to  me 
a  perfectly  new  book.  It  is  certainly 
painful  to  see  a  race-horse  in  a  hackney- 
chaise,  but  when  one  considers  that  he 
will  suffer  infinitely  less  from  the  violent 
exertion  to  which  he  is  condemned,  than 
a  creature  of  inferior  race — and  that  the 
wretched  cock-tail  on  whom  the  same 
task  is  usually  imposed,  must  shortly  be- 
come a  martyr  in  the  service,  one*s  con- 
science becomes  more  at  ease,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite 
pleasure  of  rapid  motion  without  much 
remorse  on  the  score  of  its  cruelty. 
Since,  then,  your  hackneyman  is  not  fur- 
nished with  a  whip,  and  you  can  so  easily 
canter  from  post  to  poet,  go  on  and 
prosper  I" 
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He  had  now,  in  his  own  judgment, 
done  with  poetry  for  some  little  time. 
**  It  is  a  scouring  crop,"  he  writes  to 
Ellis,  "and  ou^ht  not  to  be  hastily 
repeated.  Editing,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  a  green  crop  of  turnips  or 
of  peas,  extremely  useful  for  those 
whose  circumstances  do  not  admit  of 
giving  their  farm  a  summer  fallow.* 
Accordingly,  he  announces  that  his 
gnmde  opus,  at  that  present,  was  an 
edition  of  Swifl,  that  he  was  under 
enra^ments  of  old  standing,  to  write 
a  life  of  Thomson,  that  he  had  com- 
pleted an  edition  of  the  state  papers 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  that  he  had 
already  arranged,  for  republication, 
some  of  the  more  early  volumes  of 
Lord  Somers's  tracts.  These,  he  adds, 
were  neither  toilsome  nor  exhausting 
labours.  He  also,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod published  his  ediUon  of  Strutt's 
unfinished  romance  of  Queenhoo-Hall, 
"  and  equipped  the  fourth  volume  with 
a  conclusion  in  the  fashion  of  the  ori- 
ginal." This  was  preceded  by  an  edi- 
tion of  Captain  Cariton's  memoirs  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  followed  by  an  edition  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of 
Monmouth.  Of  this  point  of  time  in 
his  life,  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 

**  Th«  sager  struggling  of  the  different 
booksellers  to  engage  Sa»tt  at  this  time, 
is  a  very  amusinff  feature  in  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  before  me.  Had 
he  possessed  treble  the  energy  for  which 
it  was  possible  to  five  any  man  credit, 
he  comd  never  have  encountered  a 
tithe  of  the  projecU  that  the  pott 
brought  day  after  day  to  him,  announced 
with  extravagant  eothusiasm,  and  urged 
with  all  the  arts  of  conciliation.  I  shall 
mention  only  one  out  of  at  least  a  dozen 
gigantic  schemes  which  were  thus  pro- 
posed  before  he  had  well  settled  himself 
to  his  Swifl;  and  I  do  so,  because  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  a  few  years  later 
carried  into  execution.  This  was  a 
General  Edition  of  British  Novelists, 
beginning  with  De  Foe  and  reaching  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  to  be  set 
forth  with  biographical  prefaces  and  illus- 
trative notes  by  Scott,  and  printed  of 
course  by  Ballantyne.  The  projector 
was  Murray,  who  was  now  eager  to 
start  on  all  points  in  the  race  with  Con- 
stable ;  but  thb  was  not,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  only  business  that  prompt- 
ed my  enterprising  friend's  first  visit  to 
AshettieL" 

**  Conversing  with  Scott,  many  years 
afterwards,  about  the  tumult  of  engage- 
ments in  which  he  Mras  thus  involved,  he 


said,  *  Ay,  it  was  enough  to  tear  me  to 
pieces,  but  there  was  a  wonderful  exhila- 
ration about  it  all :  my  blood  was  kept  at 
fever-pitch — I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
grappled  with  any  thing  and  every  thing; 
then,  there  was  hardly  one  of  all  my 
schemes  that  did  not  afford  me  the  means 
of  serving  some  poor  devil  of  a  brother 
author.  There  were  always  huge  piles 
of  materials  to  be  arrangedr  siftod,  and 
indexed— volumes  of  extracts  to  be  tran- 
scribed—journeys to  be  made  hither  and 
thither,  for  ascertaining  little  facts  and 
dates,— 4n  short,  I  could  commonly  keep 
half-a^osen  of  the  ragged  regiment  c^ 
Parnassus  in  tolerable  case.'  1  said  he 
must  have  felt  something  like  what  a  lo* 
comotive  engine  on  a  railway  might  be 
supposed  to  do,  when  a  score  of  coal 
waggons  are  seen  linking  themselves  to 
it  the  moment  it  gets  the  steam  up,  and 
it  rushes  on  its  course  regardless  of  the 
burden.  <  Yes,'  said  he,  lauffhing,  and 
making  a  crashing  cut  with  his  axe  (for 
we  were  felling  larches) ;  *  but  there  was 
a  cursed  lot  of  dung  carts  too.'  He  was 
seldom,  in  fact,  without  some  of  these 
appendages ;  and  I  admbwd  nothinff  more 
in  him  than  the  patient  courtesy,  the  un- 
wearied gentle  kindness  with  which  he 
always  treated  them,  in  spite  of  their 
delays  and  blunders,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  almost  incredible  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption which  more  than  one  of  them 
often  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  their 
fawning;  and  I  believe,  with  all  their 
faults,  the  worst  and  weakest  of  them 
repaid  him  by  a  canine  fidelity  of  affec- 
tion. This  part  of  Scott's  character 
recalls  by  &a  the  most  pleasing  trait  in 
that  of  his  last  predecessor  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  literary  authority — Dr.  Johnson* 
There  was  perhaps  nothing  (except  the 
one  great  blunder)  that  had  a  worse 
effect  on  the  course  of  hb  pecuniary  for- 
tunes, than  the  readiness  with  which  he 
exerted  his  interest  with  the  booksellers 
on  behalf  of  inferior  writers.  Even 
from  the  commencement  of  his  connexion 
with  Constable  in  particular,  I  can  trace 
a  continual  series  of  such  applications. 
They  stimulated  the  already  too  sanguine 
publisher  to  numberless  risks ;  and  when 
these  failed,  the  result  was,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  some  corresponding  deductioa 
from  the  fair  profits  of  his  own  literary 
labour.  <I  like  well,'  Constable  was 
oflen  heard  to  say  in  the  sequel*  *  I  like 
well  Scott's  am  baims — but  heaven  pre- 
serve me  from  those  of  his  fathering !' " 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  reader 
some  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of 
the  poet,  and  for  that  purpose  we  ea- 
traet,  from  the  worii  babre  us,  the  fol- 
lowing pleuing  picture*- 
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«  U«  iuMi  now  two  boji  and  two girit; 
And  he  nerer  had  more.  He  was  not 
one  of  thoee  who  take  ranch  delight  in  a 
mere  infant;  bat  no  father  ever  devoted 
more  time  and  tender  care  to  hit  offtpring 
than  he  did  to  each  of  his,  as  they  suc- 
eeisively  reached  the  age  when  they  could 
listen  to  him  and  nmlerttand  his  talk. 
Like  their  mnte  playmates.  Camp  and 
the  greyhounds,  they  had  at  all  times  free 
access  to  his  study ;'  he  never  considered 
thehr  tattle  as  any  disturbance;  they  went 
and  came  as  they  pleased  their  fancy ;  he 
was  always  ready  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions ;  and  when  they,  unconscious  how 
be  was  engaged,  entreated  him  to  lay 
down  his  pan  and  tell  them  a  story,  he 
would  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  a 
ballad  or  a  legend,  kiss  them,  and  set 
them  down  again  to  their  marbles  or 
ninepins,  and  resume  his  labour  as  if  re- 
freshed by  the  intermption.  From  a 
▼erv  early  age  he  made  them  dine  at 
table,  and  '  to  sit  up  to  supper*  was  the 
great  reward  when  they  bad  been  <  very 
good  bairns.*  In  short,  be  considered  it 
as  the  highest  duty  as  well  as  the  sweet- 
est pleasure  of  a  parent  to  be  the  compa- 
nion of  his  children ;  he  partook  all  their 
little  joys  and  sorrows,  and  made  his 
kind  unformal  instructions  to  blend  so 
easily  and  playfully  with  the  current  of 
their  own  sayings  and  doings,  that  so  far 
from  regarding  him  with  any  distant  awe, 
it  was  never  thought  that  any  sport  or 
diversion  could  go  on  in  the  right  way 
unless  papa  were  of  the  party,  or  that 
the  rainiest  day  could  be  dull  so  he  were 
at  home. 

"  Of  the  irregularity  of  his  own  edu* 
cation  he  speaks  with  considerable  rearrct, 
in  the  autobiographical  fragment  written 
this  year  at  Ashestiel ;  yet  his  practice 
does  not  look  as  if  that  feeling  had  been 
strongly  rooted  in  his  mind  ;^  for  he 
never  did  show  much  concern  nbout  regu- 
lating systematically  what  is  usually  call- 
ed €>ducation  in  the  case  of  his  own 
children.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as 
if  he  attached  little  importance  to  any 
thing  else,  so  he  could  perceive  that  the 
voung  curiosity  was  excited — the  intel- 
lect, by  whatever  springs  of  interest,  set 
in  motion.  He  detested  and  despised 
the  whole  generation  of  modem  chil- 
dren's books,  in  which  the  attempt  is 
nsade  to  convey  accurate  notions  of  sci- 
entific minutin ;  delighting  cordially,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  those  of  the  preceding 
age,  which,  addressing  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  imagination,  obtain  through  it,  as 
be  believed,  the  best  chance  of  stirring 
our  graver  (acuities  also.  He  exercised 
the  memory,  by  selecting  for  tasks  of  re- 
citation passages  of  popular  verse  the 
\  likely  tp  catch  the  fancy  of  children; 
Vol.  X. 


and  gradually  familiariied  them  with  the 
ancient  history  of  thehr  own  country,  by 
arresting  attention,  in  the  course  of  \m 
own  oral  narrations,  on  incidents  and 
characters  of  a  similar  description.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  to  use  the  same  means  of 
quickening  curiosity  as  to  the  events  of 
sacred  history.  On  Sunday  he  never 
rode^-at  least  not  until  his  growing  in* 
tirmity  made  his  pony  almost  necessary 
to  him — for  it  was  his  principle  that  all 
domestic  animals  have  a  full  riffht  to 
their  sabbath  of  rest ;  but  after  he  had 
read  the  church  service,  he  usually  walk- 
ed with  his  whole  family,  dogs  included, 
to  some  favourite  spot  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  house — ^most  frequently 
the  mined  tower  of  Elibank — and  there 
dined  with  them  in  the  open  air  on  a 
basket  of  cold  provisions,  mixing  his 
wine  with  the  water  of  the  brook  beside 
which  they  all  were  grouped  around  him 
on  the  turf;  and  here,  or  at  home,  if  the 
weather  kept  them  from  their  ramble, 
his  Sunday  talk  was  just  such  a  series  of 
biblical  lessons  as  that  which  we  have 
preserved  for  the  permanent  use  of  rising 
generations,  in  his  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, on  the  early  history  of  Scotland. 
I  wish  he  had  committed  that  other  series 
to  writing  too;  — how  different  that 
would  have  been  from  our  thousand 
compilations  of  dead  epitome  and 
imbecile  cant !  He  had  his  Bible,  the 
Old  Testament  especially,  by  heart; 
and  on  these  days  inwove  the  simple 
pathos  or  sublime  enthusiasm  of  Scrip* 
tore,  in  whatever  story  he  was  telling, 
with  the  same  picturesque  richness  as  ho 
did,  in  his  week-day  tales,  the  quaint 
ScoUh  of  Pitscottie,  or  some  mde  ro- 
mantic  old  rhyme  from  Barbour's  Brace, 
Blind  Harry's  Wallace, 

**  By  many  external  accomplishments, 
cither  in  girl  or  boy,  he  set  little  store. 
He  delighted  to  hear  his  daughter  sing 
an  old  ditty,  or  one  of  his  own  framing  ; 
but,  so  the  singer  apneared  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  her  ballad,  he  was  not  at  all 
critical  of  the  technical  execution.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  on  which  be 
fixed  his  heart  hardly  less  than  the  anci- 
ent Persians  of  the  Cyropaedia;  like 
them,  next  to  love  of  troth,  he  held  lore 
of  horsemanship  for  the  prime  point  of 
education.  As  soon  as  bis  eldest  girl 
could  sit  on  a  pony,  she  was  made  the 
regular  attendant  of  his  mountain  rides ; 
and  they  all,  as  they  attained  suflkient 
strength,  had  the  like  advancement.  He 
taught  them  to  think  nothing  of  tumbles, 
and  habituated  them  to  his  own  reckless 
delight  in  perilous  fords  and  flooded 
streams;  and  the^  all  imbibed  in  great 
perfection  his  passion  for  horses— «s  well, 
I  may  venture  to  add,  as  his  deep  reve- 
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renre  for  the  more  important  article  of 
that  Pertian  training.  <  Without  cou- 
rage,* be  said,  *  there  cannot  be  truth ; 
and  urithout  truth  there  can  be  no  other 
virtue.' " 

While  the  materials  of  fame  and  of 
happiness  were  thus  within  and 
atound  him,  the  seeds  were  beiiij^ 
sown  of  the  troubles  and  perplexities, 
which  chequered  all  the  remainder  of 
lus  life,  and  brought  him,  in  the  end, 
to  an  untimely  grave.  The  reader  has 
been  already  apprised  of  his  mercan- 
tile connection  with  the  printing  estab« 
lishment  of  the  Ballantyues,  and  that  he 
early  formed  the  notion  that  something 
might  be  done  in  that  line,  which 
should  speedily  realize  a  splendid  for- 
tune. It  is  now  to  be  observed,  that 
his  literary  connection  with  the  house 
of  Constable  was  by  no  means  of  so 

f)1easant  a  nature  as  to  promise  any 
ong  continuance.  Constable's  partner 
was  a  man  of  rude  manners  and  unac- 
commodating temper,  by  whose  de- 
meanour Scott  was  more  than  once 
seriously  offended  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  he  should  have  felt  a 
strong  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  annoy- 
ances which  were  inseparable  from 
any  dealings  with  one  whose  over-esti- 
mate of  himself  led  him  too  frequently 
to  forget  what  was  due  to  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  gentleman.  But  Scott's 
feelings  went  farther  than  that  He 
condescended  to  feel  resentment  where 
he  should  have  only  entertained  con- 
tempt ;  and  he  felt  no  small  pride  in 
the  prcject  of  setting  up  a  rival  bouse, 
by  which  the  old  firm  might  be  made 
to  feel  that,  in  treating  him  with  stu- 
died disrespect,  they  were  at  least  as 
unwise  as  they  were  contumelious. 

Scott  might,  at  that  time,  have  com* 
manded  his  own  terms  from  the  high- 
est of  the  London  booksellers.  His 
name  was  up,  and  they  would  have 
(contended  for  the  honor  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  his  productions  to 
the  world.  And  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  resenting  the  impertinence  of  Con- 
stable's partner,  by  setting  up,  in  con- 
j.unction  with  the  Ballantyues,  a  rival 
establishment,  and  thus  exposing  him- 
self to  all  the  perplexities,  and  render-, 
ing  himsell*  liable  to  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  trade,  appears  to  us,  we  con<i 
fess,  just  as  preposterous  and  absurd,  as 
if  a  man  who  had  been  kicked  by  au 
ass,  had  himself  shod  with  iron,  and 
irot  upon  all  fours,  in  order  to  repay  in 
kind  the  bruises  which  he  received 
Tom  his  loBg-carcd  a&sailant. 


The  individuals  with  whom  he  noiv 
so  closely  connected  himself,  are,  by . 
Mr.  Lockhart,  thus  happily  described  : 

*<John  BalUntjne,  a  younger  brother 
of  Scott*s  school-fellow,  had  been  origi.. 
nally  bred  to  their  Other's  trade  of  a  mer^ 
chant — (that  is  to  say,  a  dealer  in  every-*  • 
thing  from  broadcloth  to  children's  tops,) 
at  Kelso ;  but  James's  rise  in  the  world 
was  not  observed  by  him  without  ambitious ' 
longings ;  for  he  too  had  a  love,  and  be  at 
least  ikncied  that  he  had  a  talent  for  liters* 
ture.  He  left  Kelso  abruptly  for  the  chances 
of  the  English  metropolis.  After  a  short 
residence  in  London,  where,  among  other 
things,  he  oflidated  for  a  few  months  as 
clerk  in  a  banking  house,  the  continued 
intelligence  of  the  printer*s  prosperity  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  Scotland,  Not 
finding  any  opening  at  the  moment  in 
Edinburgh,  he  again  tried  the  shop  at 
Kelso ;  but  his  habits  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  bb  brief  sojourn  in  London,  - 
and  the  business  soon  melted  to  nothing 
in  his  hands.  His  goods  were  disposed 
of  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors—the paternal  shop  was  finally  closed, 
and  John  again  quitted  his  birthplace^ 
under  circumstances  which,  as  I  shall  show 
in  the  sequd,  bad  left  a  deep  and  painful 
trace  even  upon  that  voUitile  mind. 

*'  He  was  a  quick,  active,  intrepid  little 
fellow ;  and  in  society  so  very  lively  and 
amusing,  so  full  of  fun  and  merriment, 
Euch  a  thoroughly  light-hearted  droll,  all. 
over  quaintness  and  humorous  mimicry ; 
and,  moreover,  such  a  keen  and  skilful  de- 
votee to  all  manner  of  field-sports,  ftx>m 
fox-hunting  to  badger-baiting  inclusive,* 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  have  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  Scott,  when  he 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  this  destitute 
plight,  and  offered  to  assist  his  brother  in 
the  management  of  a  concern  by  which 
James's  comparatively  indolent  habits  were 
now  very  severely  tried.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  brothers  was  not  the  least 
of  the  amusement ;  indeed  that  continued 
to  annise  him  to  the  last.  The  elder  of 
these  is  painted  to  the  life  in  an  early  letter 
of  Leyden's,  which,  on  the  doctor's  death, 
he,  though  not  (I  fancy)  without  wincing, 
permitted  Scott  to  print: — *  Methinks  I 
see  you  with  your  confounded  black  beard, 
bull-neck,  and  upper  ^ip  turned  up  to  your 
nose,  while  one  of  your  eyebrows  is  cocked 
perpendiculariy,  and  the  other  fonns 
pretty  well  the  base  of  a  right-angled  tri-. 
angle,  opening  your  great  gloating  eyes, 
and  crying — Bui  Leyden  ///*  James 
was  a  short,  stout,  well-made  man,  and 
would  have  been  considered  a  handsome 
one,  but  for  these  grotesque  fh>wns,  starts, 
and  twistings  of  his  features,  set  oflT  by  a 
certain  mock  mijesty  of  walk  and  ges- 
ture,  which   he  had  perhaps  contracted 
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from  bifl  usual  com|Mmioni,  the  emperors 
and  tyrants  of  the  stage.  His  voice  in 
talk  was  grave  and  sonorous,  and  he  sung 
well  (theatrically  well,)  in  a  fine  rich  bass. 
John's  tone  in  singing  was  a  sharp  treble, 
in  conyersation  something  between  a 
cioak  and  a  squeak.  Of  hU  style  of 
atovy-telling  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Ute  Charles  Mattliew8*s  « old  Scotch  lady' 
was  but  an  Imperfect  copy  of  the  original, 
which  the  inimitable  comedian  first  heard 
in  my  presence  from  his  lips.  He  was 
shorter  than  James,  hut  lean  as  a  scare- 
crow, and  he  rather  hopped  than  walked ; 
his  features,  too^  were  naturally  good,  and 
he  twisted  them  about  quite  as  much,  but 
in  a  very  different  fashion.  The  elder 
brother  was  a  gourmasid  the  younger 
liked  his  bottle  and  his  bowl,  as  well  as, 
like  Johnny  Armstrong,  'a  hawk,  a 
hound,  and  a  fair  woman.'  Scott  used  to 
call  the  one  Aldihorontipboscophomio, 
the  other  Rigdumfunnidos.  They  both 
•ntertained  him ;  they  both  loved  and  re- 
vered him ;  and  I  believe  would  have  shed 
their  heart's  blood  in  his  service ;  but  they 
both,  as  men  of  affairs,  deeply  injured 
him — and  above  all,  the  day  that  brought 
John  into  pecuniary  connexion  with  him 
was  the  blackest  in  his  calendar.  A  more 
reckless,  thoughtless,  improvident  adven- 
turer never  rushed  into  the  serious  respon- 
sibilities of  business ;  but  bis  cleverness, 
his  vivacity,  his  unaffected  zeal,  his  gay 
fancy  always  seeing  the  light  side  of  every 
thing,  his  imperturbable  good  humour  and 
buoyant  elasticity  of  spirits,  made  and  kept 
btm  such  a  favourite,  that  I  believe  Scott 
would  have  as  soon  ordered  his  dog  to  be 
hanged,  as  harboured,  in  his  darkest  hour 
of  perplexity,  the  least  thought  of  discard- 
ing  'jocund  Johnny.'  " 

There  was  another  object  upon  which 
Scott  had  set  his  heart,  and  in  the  pro- 
aecution  of  which  he  was  stimulated,  at 
the  same  time,  by  personal,  literary, 
and  political  considerations.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,  it  will  have  been  per- 
ceived, regarded  Marmion  with  a  se- 
verity of  criticism  that  must  have  been 
distasteful  to  the  author  ;  and  it  was, 
moreover,  the  great  staple  in  the  arti- 
cles of  literary  trade,  by  which  the  of- 
fending  house  of  Constable  had  b^en 
enriched  and  distinguished.  Scott  was, 
all  his  life,  an  ardent  and  uncompro- 
mising Tory,  and  the  tone  oi  the  poli- 
tical  articles  in  that  distinguished  jour- 
nal had  begun  to  assume  a  character  of 
low  and  bitter  wbiggism,  which  was  to- 
tally uncongenial  with  all  his  predilec* 
tiona.     He  was,  in  particular,  disgusted 


with  a  paper  of  Brougham*s,  on  the 
Spanish  war,  which  appeared  in  the 
26th  number  ;♦  and  directly  unon  read- 
ing  it  gave  orders  to  have  nis  name 
erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers. 

Nor  was  be  content  with  merely  thu» 
passively  resenting  this  outrage  upon 
nis  feelings  as  a  writer,  and  his'  prin- 
ciples as  a  patriot;  he  earnestly  set 
himself  about  the  task  of  raising  up  a 
rival  publication,  by  which  both  Jeffrey 
and  Constable  might  be  made  to  feel 
that  their  literary  autocracy  was  in 
danger. 

A  visit  from  John  Murray,  who  then 
had  a  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  and  wh<T 
entered  warmly  into  his  plan,  if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  poet  in  the 
project  which  he  had  then  at  heart, 
served  materially  to  maturej  and  to 
quicken  his  arrangements.  Murray, 
*k'ith  characteristic  sagacity,  foresaw 
the  split  tliat  was  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  envenomed  politics  in 
which  the  reviewers  now  indulged,  and 
of  the  depreciatory  criticism  by  which 
his  fame  was  wounded. 

«« Walter  Scott,"  he  said  to  himself; 
*<  has  feelings,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
tory,  which  these  people  must  now  have 
wounded.  The  alliance  between  him  and 
the  whole  clique  of  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view,  Constable  included,  is  shaken." 

And  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Scott  just  in  time  to  witness  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  schism  which  he  had 
predicted.  But  we  must  suffer  the 
author  of  Waverly  himself  to  dciicribe 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  form  the 
first  conception  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

*•  Ashestid,  Nov.  fid,  1S06. 
"  Dear  Ellis— We  had,  equally  to  our 
joy  and  surprise,  a  flying  visit  from  Heber, 
about  three  weeks  ago.  He  staid  but 
three  days— but,  between  old  stories  and 
new,  we  made  them  very  merry  in  their 
passage.  During  his  sUy,  John  Murray, 
the  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
more  real  knowledge  of  what  concerns  his 
business  than  any  of  his  brethren — at  least 
than  any  of  them  that  I  know— came  to 
canvass  a  most  important  plan,  of  which 
I  am  now,  in  *dem  privacie,'  to  give  you 
the  outline.  I  had  most  strongly  recom- 
mended to  our  Lord  Advocate  to  think 
of  some  counter  measures  against  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  *  which,  politically 
speaking,  is  doing  incalculable  damage. 
I  do  not  mean  this  in  a  mere  party  view ; 
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the  present  ministry  are  not  all  that  I 
could  wish  them^for  (Canning  excepted) 
I  doubt  there  is  among  them  too  much 
Melf'seeking,  as  it  was  cafied  in  Cromwell's 
time  ;  and  what  is  their  misfortune,  if  not 
their  Ciult,  there  b  not  among  them  one 
in  the  decided  situation  of  paramount  au- 
thority, both  with  lespect  to  the  others  and 
to  the  Crown,  which  is,  I  think,  necessary, 
at  least  in  difficult  times,  to  produce 
promptitude,  regularity,  and  efficiency  in 
measures  of  imporUnce.  But  their  poli- 
tical principles  are  sound  English  prin- 
ciples, and  compared  to  the  greedy  and  in- 
efficient horde  which  preceded  them,  they 
are  angels  of  light  and  purity.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  they  want  defenders 
^th  in  and  out  of  doors.     Pitt*s 

« Love  and  fear  glued  many  fHends  to  him ; 

And  now  he*B  faUen,  thoie  tough  commixtures 

roeli.' 
Were  this  only  to  effect  a  change  of  hand^ 
1  should  expect  it  with  more  indifference ; 
but  I  fear  a  change  of  principles  is  de- 
signed. The  Edinburgh  Review  tells  you 
coolly,  *  We  foresee  a  speedy  revolution  in 
this  country  as  well  as  Mr.  Cobbett;*  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  by  degrading  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign — exalting  the  power  of 


member  your  swashing  Wow.*  It  is  not 
that  I  think  this  projected  Review  ought  to 
be  exclusively  or  principally  political— this 
would,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  counter- 
act its  purpose,  which  I  think  should  be  to 
offer  to  those  who  love  their  country,  and 
to  those  whom  we  would  wish  to  love  it, 
a  periodical  work  of  criticism  conducted 
with  equal  talent,  but  upon  sounder  prin- 
ciple than  that  which  has  gained  so  high  a 
station  in  the  world  of  letters.  Is  not 
this  very  possible  ?  In  point  of  learning, 
you  Englishmen  have  ten  times  our  scho- 
larship ;  and  as  for  talent  and  genius, — 
*  Are  not  Ahana  an*^  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  an;  of  the  rivers 
in  Israel  V  Have  we  not  yourself  and 
your  cousin,  the  Roses,  Malthus,  Matthias, 
Gifford,  Heber,  and  his  brother  ?  Can  I 
not  procure  you  a  score  of  blue-caps  who 
would  rather  write  for  us  than  for  the 
Edinburgh  Ke%iew  if  they  gH  as  roudi 
pay  by  it  ?  'A  good  plot,  good  friends, 
and  full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot, 
excellent  friends.'  " 

The  project  having  been  resolved 
oil,  Gifford  was  chosen  as  editor,  and 
Scott  wrote  to  him  fully  and  confiden- 
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their  counsels — holding  forth  that  peace 
(which  they  allow  can  only  be  purchased 
by  the  humiliating  prostration  of  our  ho^ 
nour)  is  indispensable  to  the  very  exis^ 
tence  of  this  country — I  think,  that  for 
these  two  years  past,  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  prophecy.  Of  this  work  9000 
copies  are  printed  quarterly,  and  no  gen- 
teel family  can  pretend  to  be  without  it, 
because,  independent  of  its  politics,  it 
gives  the  only  valuable  literary  criticism 
which  can  be  met  with.  Consider,  of  the 
numbers  who  read  this  work,  how  many 
are  there  likely  to  separate  the  literature 
from  the  politics— how  many  youUis  are 
there  upon  whose  minds  the  flashy  and 
bold  character  of  the  work  is  likely  to  make 
an  indelible  impression ;  and  think  what 
iha  consequence  is  likely  to  be. 

'*  Now,  I  think  there  is  balm  in  Gilead 
for  all  this ;  and  that  the  cure  lies  in  in- 
stituting such  a  Review  tn  London  as 
should  be  conducted  totally  independent 
of  bookselling  influence,  on  a  plan  as  libe- 
ral as  that  of  the  Edinburgh,  ita  literature 
as  well  supported,  and  its  principles  Eng- 
lish and  constitutional.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  William 
Gifford  is  willing  to  become  the  conduc- 
tor of  such  a  work,  and  I  have  written  to 
him,  at  the  Lord  Advocate's  desire,  a  very 
voluminous  letter  on  the  subject.  Now, 
sliould  this  plan  succeed,  you  must  hang 
your  birding«piece  on  its  hooks,  takedown 
your  old  Anti-jacobin  armour,  and  '  re- 


views and  the  principles  according  to 
which,  in  his  judgment,  the  new  pub- 
lication should  be  conducted.  His 
letter  is  replete  with  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom, and  snows  that  he  duly  estimated 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  exactly 
understood  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind.  But  in  the  following  still  more 
conBdential  communication  to  George 
Ellis  he  appears,  if  possible,  to  more 
advantage.  Having  given  him  a  drafl 
of  bis  letter  to  Gifford,  he  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

**  *  Supposing  you  to  have  read  said 
scroll,  you  must  know  further,  that  it  has 
been  received  in  a  most  favourable  manner 
by  Mr.  Gifford,  who  approves  of  its  con- 
tents in  all  respects,  and  that  Mr.  Canning 
has  looked  it  over,  and  promised  such  aid 
as  is  therein  required.  I  therefore  wish 
you  to  be  apprised  fully  of  what  could 
hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  writing, 
unless  in  all  the  confidence  of  friendship. 
Let  me  touch  a  string  of  much  delicacy 
—the  political  character  of  the  Review. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  should  be  of  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  nature,  resting  upon 
principles  -  indulgent  and  conciliatory  as 
far  as  possible  uf  on  mere  party  questions 
— but  stern  in  detecting  and  exposing 
all  attempts  to  sap  our  constitutlonMl 
fabric.  Religion  is  snother  slippery  su- 
tion  ;  here  also  I  would  endeavour  to  be 
as  impartial  as  the  subject  will  adm't  of. 
Tliis  chRracter  of  impartiality,  as  well  as 
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the  maintemmce  of  a  high  reputation  in 
literature^  is  of  as  great  consequence  to 
such  of  our  friends  as  are  in  the  ministry, 
as  our  more  direct  efforts  in  their  favour ; 
for  these  will  be  successful  in  proportion 
to  the  influence  we  shall  acquire  by  an  ex- 
tensive circulation ;  to  procure  which,  the 
former  qualities  will  be  esoentially  neces- 
aary.  Now,  entre  nous,  will  not  our 
editor  be  occasionally  a  little  warm  and 
pepperish? — essential  qualities  in  them- 
oeWes,  but  which  should  not  quite  con- 
stitute the  leading  character  of  such  a 
jmblication.  This  is  worthy  of  a  n%e- 
menio, 

'*  As  our  start  is  of  such  immense  con- 
sequence,  don*t  you  think  Mr.  Canning, 
though  unque-»tionally  our  Atlas,  might 
for  a  day  find  a  Hercules  on  whom  to  de- 
volve the  burthen  of  the  globe,  while  he 
writes  us  a  review  ?  I  know  what  an  au- 
dacious request  this  is ;  but  suppose  he 
should,  as  great  statesmen  sometimes  do, 
take  a  political  fit  of  the  gout,  and  absent 
himself  from  a  large  ministerial  dinner, 
which  might  give  it  him  in  good  earnest, 
—-dine  at  three  on  a  chicken  and  a  pint  of 
wine, — and  lay  the  foundation  at  least  of 
one  good  article?  Let  us  but  once  get 
•float,  and  our  lubour  is  not  worth  talking 
of;  but,  till  then,  all  hnnds  must  work 
hard. 

'*  *  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  1  agree  en- 
t'rely  with  you  in  the  mode  of  treating 
even  delinquents  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is 
I'olicy,  as  well  as  morality,  in  keeping 
our  sirords  clear  as  well  as  sharp,  and  not 
foi^getting  the  gentlemen  in  the  critics. 
Tiie  public  appetite  is  soon  gorged  with 
any  particular  style.  The  common  Re- 
views, before  the  appearance  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, had  become  extremely  mawkish; 
and,  unless  when  prompted  by  the  malice 
of  the  bookseller  or  reviewer,  gave  a 
dawdling,  maudlin  sort  of  applause  to 
every  thing  that  reached  even  mediocrity. 
The  Edinburgh  folks  squeezed  into  their 
sauce  plenty  of  acid,  and  were  popular 
fh>m  novelty  as  well  as  from  merit.  The 
minor  Reviews  and  other  periodital  pub- 
lications,  have  otUr^  the  matter  still  far- 
ther, and  given  us  all  abuse,  and  no  talent. 
But  by  the  time  the  language  of  vitupe- 
rative criticism  becomes  general — (which 
is  now  pretty  nearly  the  ca^e) — it  aflTects 
the  tympanum  of  the  public  ear  no  more 
than  rogue  or  rascal  from  the  cage  of  a 
parrot,  or  blood-and- wounds  from  a  horse- 
barrack.  This,  therefore,  we  have  to  trust 
to,  that  decent,  lively,  and  reflecting 
criticism,  teaching  men  not  to  abuse 
books  only,  but  to  read  and  to  judge  them, 
will  have  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  a 
public  wearied  with  universal  efforts  at 
bUckguard  and  indiscriminating  satire. 
J  have  a  long  and  very  sensible  letter  from 


John  Murray  the  bookseller,  in  which  be 
touches  upon  this  point  very  neatly.  By 
the  by,  little  Weber  may  be  very  useful 
upon  antiquarian  subjects,  in  the  way  of 
collecting  information  and  making  re- 
marks ;  only,  you  or  I  must  re-write  his 
lucubradons.  I  use  him  often  as  a  pair 
of  eyes  in  consulting  books  and  collating, 
and  a^  a  pair  of  hands  in  making  extracts. 
Constable,  the  great  Edinburgh  editor, 
has  offended  me  excessively  by  tyrannizing 
over  this  poor  Teutcher,  and  being  rather 
rude  when  I  interfered.  It  is  a  chaocu 
but  I  may  teach  him  that  he  shouM  not 
kick  down  the  scaffolding  before  his  house 
is  quite  built  Another  bomb  is  about  to 
break  on  him  besides  the  Review.  This 
is  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  to  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  James 
Ballantyne,  who  is  himself  no  despicable 
composer,  and  has  secured  excellent  as- 
sistance. I  cannot  help  him,  of  course, 
very  far,  but  I  will  certainly  lend  him  a 
lift  as  an  adriser.  I  want  all  my  friends 
to  befriend  this  work,  and  will  send  you  a 
prospectus  when  it  is  published.  It  will 
be  valde  anti-Foxite.  This  is  a  secret  for 
the  present 

'*  <  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  fail  to  hold 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  you  can.  Gifford 
will  be  admirable  at  service,  but  will  re- 
quire, or  I  mistake  him  much,  both  a 
spur  and  a  bridle — a  spur  on  account 
of  habits  of  literary  indolence  induced  by 
weak  health — and  a  bridle  because,  having 
renounced  in  some  degree  general  society, 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  habitual 
and  instinctive  feeling  enabling  him  to 
judge  at  once  and  decidedly  on  the  mode 
of  letting  his  shafts  fly  down  the  breeze 
of  popular  opinion.  But  he  has  worth, 
nit,  learning,  and  extensive  information ; 
is  the  friend  of  our  friends  in  power,  and 
can  easily  correspond  with  them ;  is  in  no 
danger  of  having  private  quarrels  fixed  on 
him  for  public  criticism;  nor  very  likely 
to  be  embarrassed  by  being  thrown  into 
action  in  public  life  idongside  of  the  very 
people  he  has  reviewed,  and  probably  of- 
fended. All  this  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance  to  the  discharge  of  his  arduous 
duty.'  •' 

A  visit  to  London,  where  he  played 
the  Hon  to  admiration,  completed  the 
arrangements  for  the  new  publication; 
and  Croker,  Ellis,  Southey,  and  other 
distinguished  names,  were  forthwith 
busied  in  preparations  to  make  its  out- 
burst as  brilliant  as  its  object  was  im- 
portant Jeffrey  was  somewhat  alarm- 
ed, and  offered  terms  of  pacificat  on, 
engaging  that  no  partjr  politics  should 
again  appear  in  his  review.  Scott  told 
him  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  often  pointed 
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out  to  him  the  consequences  of  letting 
hit  work  become  a  party  tool. 

**  He  said  *  he  did  not  care  for  the  con- 
sequences— there  were  but  four  men  he 
feared  as  opponents.'— '  Who  were  these?' 
— *  Yourself  for  one.* — 'Certainly  you  pay 
mc  a  great  compliment ;  depend  upon  it 
I  will  endeavour  to  deserre  it' — '  VVby, 
you  would  not  join  against  me  ?'— '  Yes  I 
would,  if  I  saw  a  proper  opportunity: 
not  against  you  personally,  but  against 
your  politics.* — 'You  are  privileged  to  be 
violent.' — *  I  don't  ask  any  privilege  for 
undue  violence.  But  who  are  your  other 
foemen?* — <  George  Ellis  and  Southey.' 
The  fourth  he  did  not  name.  All  this 
was  in  great  good-humour ;  and  next  d:  y 
I  had  a  very  affecting  note  from  him,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He 
bas  no  suspicion  of  the  Review  whatever ; 
but  I  thought  I  could  not  handsomely 
suffer  him  to  infer  that  I  would  be  influ* 
enced  by  those  private  feelings  respecting 
Am,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
be  has  laid  aside  when  I  was  personally 
concerned." 

Constable,  also,  Pought  in  vain  to 
propitiate  him,  and  thought  it  hard 
that  he  should  suffer  for  the  errors  or 
impertinencies  of  his  partner.  But 
Scott  was  not  to  be  moved.  The 
Quarterly  Review  was  launched. 
The  new  printing  and  publishing 
establishment  in  Edinburgh  was  set 
up.  Tlie  one,  a  source  of  honour  and 
pf  profit  to  its  proprietor  and  his  dis- 
tinguished contributors ;  the  other,  to 
its  amiable  und  gifted  projector,  a 
source  of  embarrass ruent  and  a  cause 
of  ruin.  Little  did  Scott  imagine  that 
he  was  tying  a  mill-stone  about  his  own 
oeck  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  was  establishing  a  periodical 
which  was  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
literature  of  the  country,  and  infuse  a 
fresh  6)iirii  and  vigour  into  the  flagw 
gin^  defenders  of  the  constitution. 

The  poet  was  now  intently  em- 
ployed upon  •'the  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
His  former  productions  had  been  so 
well  receivea.  and  he  was  still  so  dis- 
.tinclly  recojrnized  by  the  reading  public 
as  ••  facile  primus"  in  the  poetical  world, 
that  expectation  was  on  tip  toe,  when 
it  was  announced  that  another  poem 
was  on  the  eve  of  publication.  Nor 
was  it  disappointed.  The  same  delijrht 
which  his  readers  received  from  his 
former  publications,  was  renewed,  if 
not  enhanced  by  this  brilliant  metrical 
romance,  which  not  only  added  to  his 
reputation,  but  enhanced,  considerably, 
the  value  of  the  scenery,  amidst  which 
\\U  plot  was  laid  ;  insomuch  that. 


**  Crowds  set  off  to  riew  the  scenery  of 
Loch  Katrine,  till  then  comparatively  un« 
known ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  just 
before  the  season  for  excursions,  every 
house  and  inn  in  that  neighbourhood  waa 
crammed  with  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  oK  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  the  post-horse  duty  in 
Scotland  rose  in  an  extraordinary  degree^ 
and  indt'ed  it  continued  to  do  so  regularly 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  author's  suc- 
ceeding works  keeping  up  the  enthtisiasm 
for  our  scenery  which  he  had  thus  origi* 
nally  created." 

All  the  critics  were  now  agreed  that 
this  was  the  most  captivating  of  all  hb 
productions.  Jeffrey's  commendations 
in  the  Edinburgh,  were  nothing  below 
those  of  Ellis  in  the  Quarterly,  either 
in  cordiality  or  discrimination.  To  us 
it  appears  chiefly  interesting,  as  indi«> 
eating  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and 
the  degree  in  which  experience  had 
given  him  a  command  of  his  intellec- 
tual resources,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  powers,  suck 
as  he  would,  at  his  outset,  have  ac- 
counted presumption.  In  the  Lay,  we 
have  a  ballad  amplified  into  a  poem; 
but  still  retaining  so  much  of  the  bal- 
lad form,  as  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  connected  tale.  As 
in  some  songs,  the  writer  depends  more 
upon  the  music  than  upon  the  words, 
so  in  this  beautiful  effusion  Scott  seems 
to  have  relied  more  upon  the  melodj 
of  his  verse  for  recommending  his  inci- 
dent, than  upon  his  incident  for  sus- 
taining the  spirit  of  his  verse.  His 
scenes  and  characters  are  exhibited 
like  pictures  in  a  magic  lantern,  which 
depend  entirely  for  effect  upon  the 
light  in  which  they  are  seen,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  con- 
veyed ;  and  the  poet  seems  to  regard 
them,  only  or  chiefly,  as  occasions  for 
giving  expression  to  that  intensity  of 
enthusiastic  ardour,  with  which,  from 
his  early  boyhood,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  legendary  litera- 
ture of  his  native  land.  In  Marmion, 
he  rises  into  a  higher  and  a  severer 
style,  and  takes  a  position  more  indi- 
cative of  confidence  in  his  own  original 
powers.  Here,  character  and  incident 
are  presented,  as  in  a  regular  drama  ; 
and  the  verse  is  properly  subordinated 
to  the  office  of  making  ^em  appear  to 
the  most  advantage.  But  still  be  is 
chary  in  pntting  forth  his  strength,  and 
takes  care  not  to  involve  himself  in 
any  intricacy  of  plot ;  but  concenters 
his  might  upon  one  or  two  leading 
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characters,  and  one  or  two  striking  in- 
cidents, and  depends  fur  success  rather 
upon  the  boldness  and  brilliancy,  than 
upon  the  variety  or  the  interest  of  his 
perfornianpe.  But  now,  when  he  had 
tested  his  powers,  and  when  unprece- 
dented success  had  caused  him  to  dis- 
miss any  idle  apprehension  which  might 
have  haunted  him,  that  failure  would 
attend  a  bolder  enterprise,  he  con- 
structed his  poem  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  which,  for  variety,  interest,  cha- 
racter, scenery,  intricacy  of  plot,  and 
all  other  ingredients  of  dramatic  poetry, 
rises  fully  as  much  above  Marmion,  as 
Marmion  rose  above  the  Lay,  and  evi- 
dences not  only  an  increasing  and  jus- 
tifiable confidence  in  himself,  but  a  skill 
in  the  use  of  his  resources  as  creditable 
to  his  industry,  as  the  poem  iUelf  was 
honourable  to  his  genius.  It  is  saying 
much  to  say  that  it  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  expectations  of  the  public ; 
and  as  its  execution  is  more  equal,  and 
its  interest  more  stirring  and  general, 
so  it  will  be  more  frequently  read  and 
longer  remembered  than  any  of  bis 
former  productions. 

His  own  explanation  of  his  feelings 
at  this  period,  is  thus  given  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  edition  of  his  works 
which  appeared  in  1830.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  success  of  his  new  poem. 

**  *  It  was  certainly  so  extraordinary  as 
to  induce  me  for  the  moment  to  conclude 
that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the  pro- 
verbially inconstant  wheel  <'f  Fortune.  I 
had  attained,  perhaps,  tliat  degree  of  pub- 
lic reputation  at  which  prudence,  or  cer- 
tainly timidity,  would  have  made  a  halt, 
and  discontinued  efforts  by  which  I  was 
far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame  than 
to  increase  it.  But — as  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to 
King  George  the  Third,  that  lie  himself, 
amid  his  full  tide  of  popularity,  was  never 
s  Wilkite — so  I  can  with  honest  truth  ex- 
culpate myself  from  having  been  at  any 
time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even 
when  it  was  in  the  highest  fashion  with 
the  million.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  was  either  so  ungrateful,  or  so 
superabundantly  candid,  as  to  despise  or 
scorn  the  value  of  those  whose  voice  had 
elevated  me  so  much  higher  than  my  o«  n 
opinion  told  me  I  deserved.  I  felt,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  grateful  to  the 
public,  as  receiving  that  from  partiality 
which  I  could  not  have  claimed  from 
merit :  and  I  endeavoured  to  deserve  the 
partiality  by  continuing  such  exertions  as 
I  was  capable  of  for  their  amusement*  ** 

Nor  is  the  foltowiii"'  less  indicative 
of  that  iuffate  modesty,  and  the  cbaritf- 


ing  simplicity  of  his  domestic  charac- 
ter, which,  after  all,  is  that  which  most 
endears  him  to  our  hearts. 

<<  James  Ballantyne  has  preserved  in 
his  Memorandum  an  anecdote  strikingly 
confirmative  of  the  most  remarkable  states 
ment  in  this  page  of  Scott's  confessions^ 
'I  remember,*  he  says,  *  going  into  his 
library  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  finding  Miss  ScoU 
(who  was  then  a  very  young  girl)  there 
by  herself— I  asked  her— *  Well,  Miss 
Sophia,  how  do  you  like  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake?*  Her  answer  was  given  with  per- 
fect simplicity — <  Oh,  I  have  not  read  it ; 
papa  says  there's  nothing  so  bed  for  young 
people  as  reading  bad  poetry.' 

^*  In  fact,  his  children  in  those  days  had 
no  idea  of  the  source  of  his  distinction — 
or  rather,  indeed,  that  hj^  position  was  in 
any  respect  different  from  that  of  other 
Advocates,  Sheriffs,  and  Clerks  of  Sea* 
sion.  The  eldest  boy  came  home  one 
afternoon  about  this  time  from  the  High 
School,  with  tears  and  blood  harden^  to- 
gether upon  his  cheeks.  'Well,  Wat,' 
said  bb  father,  *  what  have  you  been  fight- 
ing about  to-day  ?"  With  that  the  boy 
blushed  and  hung  his  head,  and  at  last 
stammered  out—that  *  he  had  be^n  called 
a  lassie.*  *  Indeed  I*  said  Mrs.  Scott, 
*this  was  a  terrible  mischief  to  be  sure.' 
**  You  may  say  what  you  please,  mamii»«' 
Wat  answered  roughly,  'but  I  dinna  think 
there's  a  waufiur  (shabbier)  thing  in  the 
world  tliao  to  lie  a  lassie,  to  sit  boring  at 
a  clout.'  Upon  further  enquiry,  it  turned 
out  that  one  or  two  of  his  companions  had 
dubbed  him  The  Lady  of  the  iMke,  and 
the  phrase  was  to  him  incomprehensible, 
save  as  conveying  some  imputation  on  h's 
prowess,  which  he  accordingly  vindicated 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  Yards.  Of  the 
poem  he  had  never  before  heard.  Shortly 
after,  this  story  having  got  wind,  one  of 
Scott*8  colleagues  of  the  Clerks*  Table 
said  to  the  boy — '  Gilknockie,  my  man, 
you  cannot  surely  help  seeing  that  great 
people  make  .more  work  about  your  papa 
than  they  do  about  me  or  any  other  of 
your  uncles — what  is  it,  do  you  suppose, 
that  occasions  this?'  The  little  fellow 
pondered  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
answered  vei^  gravely — *  It's  commonly 
•him  that  sees  the  hare  sitting.*  And  yet 
this  was  the  man  that  had  bis  children  all 
along  so  very  much  with  him*  In  truth, 
however,  young  Walter  had  guessed  pretty 
shrewdly  in  the  matter,  for  bis  father  had 
all  the  tact  of  the  Sutherland  Highlander, 
whose  detection  of  an  Irish  rebel  up  to 
the  neck  in  a  bog,  he  has  commemorated 
in  a  note  upon  Rokeby.  Like  him,  he 
was  quick  to  catch  the  sparkle  of  the 
future  victim*s  eye ;  and  often  said  jest- 
ingly of  himself,  that  whatever  might  be 
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thought  of  him  as  a  maker  (poet),  he  was 
an  excellent  trouveur, 

«  Ballantyne  adds:—' One  day,  about 
this  same  timet  when  his  fame  was  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  its  acm<^  I  said  to 
him — 'Will  you  excuse  me»  Mr.  Scott, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you 
think  of  your  own  genius  as  a  poet,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Bums  V  He  re- 
plied—'  There  is  no  comparison  whatever 
—we  ought  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day.'  'Indeed!'  I  answered,  'would 
you  compare  Campbell  to  Bums  ?'  *  No, 
James,  not  at  all — If  you  wish  to  speak 
of  a  real  poet,  Joanna  Baillie  is  now  the 
highest  genius  of  our  country.' — But,  in 
fact,'  (continues  Ballantyne)  'hehad  often 
aaid  to  me  that  neither  his  own  nor 
any  modern  popular  style  of  composition 
was  that  from  which  he  derived  most  plea- 
sure. I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  an- 
swered— Johnson's ;  and  that  he  had  more 
pleasure  in  reading  London,  and  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  than  any  other 
poetic^  composition  he  could  meotion; 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  his  countenance 
more  indicative  of  high  admiration  than 


while  reciting  aloud  from  those  produc- 
tions." 

We  will  not  accompany  the  poet  to 
the  Hebrides,  which  he  visited,  doubt- 
less, with  great  delight,  as  the  space 
which  we  have  already  covered  admo- 
nishes us  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go  in  the  present  number. 
Then  it  was  that  he  planned  the  poem 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  em- 
barrassments in  which  his  connection 
with  the  printing  concern  had  involved 
him ;  ana  which  even  now  began  to 
be  80  annoying  as  to  make  him  enter- 
tain serious  ideas  of  going  out  to 
India.  Had  Lord  Melville,  as  was 
then  supposed,  gone  out  as  governor, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  ao> 
companied  him  as  secretary ;  but, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  success 
in  amassing  Indian  wealth,  that  could 
at  best  have  but  poorly  compensated 
him  for  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of 
his  European  reputation. 


PROVISIONAL   CHARACTER   OF   DANIEL   o'CONNBLL,    ESQ. 

«•  Wbai  the  Abbot  of  Sfartin  wu  bom,  he  had  so  little  the  figure  of  a  man  that  it  bespoke  him  rather 
a  3uoniter.  It  was  for  wme  time  under  deliberation  whether  he  should  be  baptized  or  ikk  However  he 
wai  baptised  and  declared  a  mao  provisionaUy  ^Lccke  <m  Nanus  q/*  SiAstanae, 


Mr.  0*Connell  has  not  had  his  por- 
trait placed  in  our  gallery  ;  for  either, 
or  both,  of  two  reasons  ;  one,  that  he 
is  not  dead,  the  other,  that  the  question 
whether  he  is  **  an  illustrious  Irishman" 
has  not  yet  been  determined  in  his 
favour.  The  learned  gentleman,  very 
probably,  is  not  of  our  opinion.  The 
complacency  with  which  he  has  so 
often  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
•*  the  best  (or  the  most)  abused  man  in 
the  empire,**  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  his  own  judgment,  the 
question  has  been  very  agreeably 
settled.  We  would  venture,  however, 
to  remind  him,  that  abuse  is  not  always 
fame ;  that,  indeed,  there  is  good  old 
authority  for  accounting  it,  at  the  best, 
only  a  preliminary  to  honor,  and  that, 
if  a  man,  on  whom  public  attention 
has  been  fixed,  shall  have  passed 
through  life  without  ever  receiving 
**  producible*'  praise,  except  that  which, 
by  a  rare  moral  alchemy,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  extract  from  reproach,  he 
has  left  it  to  his  survivors  to  discover 
the  materials  from  which  the^  shall 
compose  a  eulogy  to  embalm  his  repu- 
tation. 

Who  can  anticipate  the  judgment  of 


posterity  on  the  character  of  this  re- 
markable man  ?  Who  can  conjecture, 
even,  the  claims  his  life  shall  have  ad- 
vanced, to  ensure  a  favourable  decision? 
Shall  the  survivors  of  Mr.  O'Conneil 
have  success  to  guide  them  in  pro- 
nouncing upon  his  merits?  Shall  they 
be  called  on  to  praise  him,  as  the 
cabinet-compeller,  who  extorted  the 
relief  bill  from  Tories,  and  the  **  appro- 
priation clause'*  from  Whigs — and 
(shall  they  have  to  add")  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union,  sullenly  surrendered, 
amidst  divisions  and  distractions,  from 
bewildered  Whigs,  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives? We  dare  not  hazard  an 
opinion.  Mr.  O'Connell  predicts  for 
himseU^  even  at  this  day,  twenty  y^ien 
of  active  life.  If  he  can  thus  gain 
over  time  to  stand  still  in  his  favor, 
while  events  move  on,  often  at  his 
command,  with  a  continually  accele- 
rated velocity — who  can  say,  what  new 
titles  to  gratitude  and  distinction,  be 
may  have  recorded — or  who  can  say, 
bow  many  testimonies  now  inscribed 
to  his  honor,  shall  have  become  oblite- 
rated ? 

Success  then  we  cannot  set  doi^n 
as  among  the  elements  by  which  the 
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judgment  of  posterity  respecting  Mr. 
O'Connell  shall  be  goyerned.  We  hold 
ivith  Solon,  and  with  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  end  of  life  is  the  criterion  by 
which  real  prosperity  is  tested.  It  is 
only  when  the  harness  is  taken  off, 
when  men  **  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil,"  that  we  can  speak,  at  the  same 
time,  of  triumph  won,  and  warfare 
''accomplished."  While  mortal  life 
endures,  it  undergoes  chance  and  vi- 
cissitude, and  furnishes  perpetual  me- 
mentos that  all  is  precarious  and  fleet- 
ing.  It  cannot  Taunt  of  stability  or 
success. 

But  is  there  not  a  species  of  merit 
which  defies  fortune — merit,  of  which 
adversity  only  enhances  the  splendor  ? 
Truth,  clemency,  self-renunciation,  is 
their  renown  tarnished  by  calamity? 
And  the  glor^  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment,—is  Gralileo,  or  Milton,  or  Demos- 
thenes spoiled  of  his  fame,  because  hb 
greatness  greve  amidst  circumstances 
of  nationau  or  individual  disaster? 
No.  There  are  oualities  and  perform- 
ances on  which  time,  and  chance,  and 
change  have  no  power;  to  which 
spirit,  whence  they  proceed,  has  im- 
ported of  its  immortality ;  which, 
when  they  have  experienced  a  pros- 
perous issue,  are  more  glorious  than 
the  triumph  that  waited  on  them,  and 
where  they  have  "suffered  loss"  are 
venerated  as  ample  compensations  for 
the  discomfiture  they  had  not  averted. 
Has  the  life  of  Mr.  O'Connell  been 
graced  by  titles  to  distinction  thus  un- 
ambiguous and  enduriug?  Are  his 
actions  impressed  with  a  character  of 
heroic  virtue, — or  his  intellectual  pro- 
ductions instinct  with  the  immortality 
of  genius  ?  These  are  questions  which 
most  be  answered  before  we  can  anti- 
dpate  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

And  yet  we  feel  that  questions  like 
these  can  scarcely  have  their  proper 
answer  until  Mr.  0*Conneirs  final 
Micceeses  have  been  compared  with 
the  means  he  has  employed  to  attain 
them.  If  the  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
labors  be  to  render  Ireland  wholly  in- 


dependent of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
live  to  see  this  object  effected,  he  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  offer,  in  the  day 
of  triumph,  such  explanations  of  the 
practices  by  which  be  has  prevailed, 
as  shall  materially  alter  the  judgment 
to  be  pronounced  upon  them.  Even 
on  a  supposition  that  grave  charges 
are  then  preferred  against  him  ;  that 
he  is  accused  of  having  betrayed  con- 
fidences, uttered  numerous  falsehoods, 
broken  oaths,  vended  ma«t  gross  and 
groundless  calumnies,  stimulated  multi- 
tudes to  acts  of  outrage,  conspired  to 
injure  and  reduce  to  extreme  distress 
individuals  whose  rights  he  had  so- 
lemnly contracted  to  defend ;  and, 
while  he  evaded  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  violated  all  the  charities  and 
the  courtesies,  nay,  the  decencies  of 
life,  affected  scruples  of  conscience 
then,  and  never  but  then,  when  he 
desired  to  shield  himself  from  the 
chastisement  he  had  provoked,  and, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  most  righteously  merited, — it  is 
possible,  that  such  explanations  of  his 
conduct  may  be  discerned  in  the  con- 
sequences which  shall  have  resulted 
from  it,  as  very  materially  to  affect  the 
sentence  which  history,  and  even  po- 

Eular  opinion,  shall  pronounce  upon 
im.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  our  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  O'Connell,  like  the  name 
given  to  the  future  Abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, must  be  respective  of  events  yet  to 
be — that  it  must  be,  what  we  have 
termed  it,  **  provisional ;"  and  we  shall 
prepare  for  the  attempt  to  describe  it 
as  the  gunners  of  old  times  (perhaps 
of  modern  also)  preluded  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  artillery,  by  a  series  of 
approximations. 

We  submit,  therefore,  to  the  reader, 
the  imaginary  sketches  which  follow  ; 
which  he  must  be  pleased  to  suppose 
delineated  after  events,  yet  in  embryo, 
have  been  developed.  We  offer  no 
further  explanation  of  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  writers  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fantasies  which  they 
have  respectively  created. 


PSALTER   OF   TARA — NEW   SERIES    FOR    184 — . 
THE  0*CONNELL. 

"  Until  my  country  iball  lure  taktn  her  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  let  no  man  write  inv 
cfitqth.  Until  thao,  at  no  man  who  knowi  my  niocivei  dare  vindicate  them,  let  no  roan  in  ignorance  or 
»  pt«Mice,  aspene  tbem.*'— iKoA^  Emmett,, 

So  spoke  the  martyred  Emmett,  would  accept — silence  for  his  memory, 
when,  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  How  affectingly  the  words  were  re- 
the  foreign  oppressor,  he  condescended  vealed  to  us  by  the  august  ceremonial 
to  crave  one  mercy— the  only  grace  he    of  yesterday  ;  and  with  what  feelings    Tp 
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of  wonder  and  delight  did  we  reflect 
on  the  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  that  a  day  would 
come  ''when  his  epitaph  could  be 
written,  and  his  character  defended.** 

But  if  our  thoughts,  for  a  moment, 
wandered  to  the  fates  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  lost  battles  of  their  country, 
it  was  only  for  a  moment  their  stories 
could  engage  us — it  was  only  to  make 
us  return  with  encrease  of  admiration 
to  the  illustrious  man  who  sustained 
tl»e  cause  of  Ireland  for  forty  years,  in 
his  own  person,  against  the  open  and 
the  secret  enemy  ;  and  who,  yesterday, 
received,  in  the  tribute  of  his  country's 
gratitude,  an  offering  worthy,  if  any 
thing  on  earth  can  be  worthy,  of  his 
matchless  labours,  and  daring,  and 
endurances.  The  mercy  which  Emmett 
solicited  was  never  accorded  to  turn. 
His  enemies,  because  the  enemies  of 
Ireland,  could  silence  truth — his  vir- 
tues could  not  silence  detraction ;  but 
he  has  lived  to  hear  a  liberated  country 
thunder  her  joyous  salutations;  and  his 
heart  has  answered — ^**it  is  enough."  We 
echo  the  sentiment — it  is  enough — 
enough  for  fame,  enough  for  happiness 
.-^more  than  ever  soothed  a  conqueror's 
rride — more  than  mortal  benefactor  of 
(lis  country,  save,  perhaps,  one,  has 
ever  merited.  And  how  has  he  de- 
served them^-oh,  it  is  a  pleasing  occu- 
pation to  trace  the  toils  of  our  illus- 
trious ruler  while  he  burst,  link  by  link, 
the  chains  in  which  he  found  Ireland 
fettered  ; — an  occupation  suitable  to 
the  season,  in  which,  while  we  record 
titles,  among  the  highest  ever  ad- 
ranced,  to  a  nation's  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, we  obtain  a  temporary  repose 
from  the  intense  emotion  excited  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nation 
has  expressed  its  acknowledgments. 
We  shall  use  our  happy  privilege. 

It  was  in  the  eventful  and  disastrous 
yair  of  1798  that  the  0*Connell  en- 
tered upon  that  course  of  heroic  exer- 
11  m  from  which  he  never  desiHed, 
until  complete  success  released  him. 
He  had  received  his  education  in  those 
seminaries  which  the  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors had  reared  up  in  a  foreign  land 
as  asylums  from  the  worse  than  K(ryp- 
tian  despotism  of  England  ;  he  nad, 
then,  by  submittin&r  to  the  observance 
of  certain  forms  which  students  of  law 
were  required  to  undergo,  qualified 
himself  to  be  admitted  a  practising 
barrister  in  Ireland.  His  literary  edu- 
cation completed  on  the  continent — 
his  legal,  through  the  usual  culinary 
ritual,  in  the  metropolis  of  what  was 


then  termed  Great  Britain ;  he  was  en- 
tering the  Bay  of  Dublin  on  a  misty 
morning  towards  the  end  of  March,  in 
that  year  when  virtue  struggled  vainly 
against  the  cruelty  and  craft  of  Ireland*8 
oppressors.  The  patriot  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  bark  which  carried  uncon- 
sciously a  richer  freight  than  Caesar 
and  his  fortunes  ;  and  looked  earnestly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  beautiful 
shores  of  his  native  land  were  covered 
by  the  morning's  mist ;  but  almost  sud- 
denly the  sun  broke  out  u)>on  the  sky, 
the  exhalations  were  drawn  aside  as  it 
were  a  curtain,  and  except  that  soft, 
fleecy  clouds  rested  like  coronets  on 
some  projecting  points,  the  whole  coast, 
lighted  up  to  receive  the  deliverer 
with  the  welcome  of  a  spontaneous 
and  natural  illumination  was  sud* 
denly  revealed  in  unbroken  splendour 
and  beauty.  O'Connell  accepted  the 
omen,  and  recorded  in  his  secret  soul 
the  vow  that  he  would  dedicate  life  to 
his  country,  and  would  never  shrink 
from  the  enterprise  until  strength  failed 
him,  or  his  beloved  land  was 

**  Great,  glorioui,  and  ftoe**— 

He  has  kept  his  vow — and  through 
labours  and  dangers  greater  than  ever 
man  in  peace  endured  and  encoun- 
tered ;  his  eye  has  not  waxed  dim,  nor 
his  strength  failed. 

The  season  at  which  the  patriot 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  professional 
life  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  critical 
and  momentous.  We  dwell  not  on 
that  year  of  trial  and  affliction.  It  is 
written  in  our  annals,  and  registered 
in  our  memories  in  fitting  characters. 
O'Connell  soon  discerned  proofs  that 
to  enrol  himself  among  those  who 
fought  for  freedom,  was  to  cast  away 
the  last  hope  for  Ireland.  He  governed 
himself,  and,  while  he  treasured  up 
remembrances  of  cruelty  from  the 
scaflbld,  and  the  dungeon,  and  the  tri- 
angle, such  as  were  in  afler  days  to 
give  a  fiery  vehemence  to  his  ha- 
rauiTues,  he  ^^-alked  amidst  sights  and 
sounds,  which  would  have  appalled 
or  maddened  stout  hearts ;  and  the 
lash  of  the  torturer,  and  the  cries  of 
anguish,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
mangled  sufferer  who  constrained  him- 
self to  stern  silence,  and  the  gibbet, 
and  the  court-martial ;  and  the  hatefnl 
invasion  of  all  domestic  privileges  ; 
the  curfew ;  the  insolent  visits  of 
armed  brigands  ;  the  ferocious  displays 
of  Orange  exultation ;  all  passed  by 
our  young  patriot,  as  though  he  re- 
garded tUcm  not ;  .no  word  escaped 
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bit  lips  which  could  awake  the  fury  of 
the  oppressor ;  not  a  look  betrayed  his 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  or  with 
tneir  cause ;  but  reserving  himself  for 
the  great  destiny  he  was  to  accomplish; 
fur  the  days  in  which  boldness  and 
discretion  could  be  reconciled  in  speak- 
ing his  country's  wrongs ;  he  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  1798,  unhurt, 
unnoticed,  unsuspected.  In  a  patriot 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty 
second  year,  at  h  time  when  Fitzgerald, 
and  Emwett,  and  O'Connor,  and  Bond, 
and  Harvey,  threw  themselves  away ; 
when  Curran,  in  the  utterance  of  his  im- 
mortal harangues,  stood  in  jeopardy 
every  hour — no  praise  can  exceed  the 
deserts  of  such  juvenile  discretion.    - 

Nor  was  the  prudence  of  O'Connell 
manifested  only  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  year  in  which  his  country  resembled 
the  trembling  mansion  of  the  enfuriate 
Cyclops ;  it  was  proved,  when  exposed, 
soon  after,  to  the  perils  of  that  most 
stirring  contest  in  which  the  act  of 
onion  was  passed,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  for  a  time,  surren- 
dered. In  that  conflict  the  O'Connell 
took  a  part ;  but,  contented  with  re- 
cording bis  opposition  to  the  hated 
measure,  he  observed  a  forbearance  , 
with  respect  to  the  delinquencies  of  its 
promoters,  which  the  coldest  and  the 
craftiest  of  veteran  politicians  must  re- 
gard with  envy  and  admiration.  The 
speech  of  0*ConneIl  has  been  pre- 
served. It  was  spoken  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin, 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  January 
Id,  1800.  That  speech— the  triumph 
of  prudence  over  passion — is  one  which 
ought  to  be  ever  held  in  remembrance. 
It  was  an  effort  which  caution  ren- 
dered admirable.  Not  one  allusion  to 
the  whippings,  and  the  incarcerations, 
and  the  executions  which  had  goaded 
.  Irish  patriots  to  madness — not  a  word 
against  the  individuals  who  had  acted 
as  the  base  instruments  of  the  faction 
which  had  desolated  the  land  by  civil 
war,  in  order  that  they  might  cover  its 
horrors  with  the  sepulchral  peace  of  the 
onion.  No ;  all  was  well  ordered  by 
the  wise  enthusiasm  of  the  voung  pa- 
triot— intensity  of  passion  had  made 
him  sober ;  unconquerable  hatred  of 
the  ascendancy  faction  protected  them 
from  his  reproaches.  When  Cast lereagh 
had  left  his  **  memory  behind"  him,  and 
power  had  forsaken  his  party,  the 
silence  long  discreetly  kept,  was  with 
equal  discretion  broken,  and  the  patriot 
had  his  revenge. 

For  some  years  immediately  follow- 


ing 1800,  O'Connell  observed  the 
same  course  of  prudence,  which  was, 
indeed,  **  true  patriotism."  The  poli- 
tical occupations  of  our  great  deliverer 
at  this  time  must  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  matter  of  conjecture.  That  be 
was  not  inactive  we  are  satisBed :  he 
could  not  take  rest  while  Ireland  was 
enslaved  ;  but  how  he  employed  him- 
self to  achieve  the  one  purpose  of  his 
life,  we  are  not  fully  instructed.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that,  in 
our  attempt  to  sketch  the  pursuits  and 
activities  with  which  his  momentous 
retirement  was  occupied,  we  are  piecing 
out  such  scant  and  scattered  materlaU 
as  authentic  records  supply,  with  com* 
ments  which  are  wholly  conjectural. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  importance 
of  making  himself  the  sole  head  of  the 
Irish  people  could  have  long  escaped 
the  Liberator's  discernment.  To  the 
success  of  his  cause  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  rule  with 
absolute  authority  **the  wilderness  of 
free  minds,**  and  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  distractions  always  attend- 
ant on  a  divided  leadership.  But  he 
mu<>t  have  felt,  that  he  alone  was  the 
individual  to  whom  this  more  than 
sovereign  power  should  be  entrusted, 
long  before  the  day  had  come  in  which 
Ireland  would  rejoicingly  give  itself  up 
to  his  authority.  The  various  aspirants 
for  distinction  who  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  and  won  their  portions  of  con- 
fidence and  favour,  must  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  permanent  possession  of 
an  influence  which  they  were  likely  to 
abuse  ;  those  who,  by  tacit  or  expressed 
assent,  held  the  reins  of  popular  opi- 
nions, must  be  compelled  to  yield  them 
up  ;  and  this  must  all  be  done  without 
any  such  demonstration  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  youthful  regenerator  of 
his  country,  as  should  render  him  sus- 
pected. Craft  and  obstinacy  were  op- 
posed to  him  among  the  professing 
friends  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  cruelty 
and  pride  among  her  oppressors ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that, 
during  the  years  in  which  he  abstained 
from  any  very  pronounced  attack  upon 
the  phalanx  of^  corruption  and  bigotry 
which  kept  his  country  enslaved,  he 
was  discreetly  active  in  so  ordering 
the  band  which  proclaimed  that  she 
should  be  free,  as  to  have  them  dis- 
ciplined and  obedient  when  the  time 
had  arrived,  to  put  forth  their  utter- 
most strength,  boldly. 

There  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
mercantile  profession,  who  had  attained 
much  favor  and  esteem  because  of  the 
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bolduess  of  hia  demeanour  in  the  years 
of  gloom  which  followed  immediately 
the  abortive  enterprise  of  Robert  £m- 
niett.  Ill  those  days  the  friends  of  the 
country  were  cruel ly  menaced  and  dis- 
couraged ;  and  it  was  accounted  an  in- 
dication of  little  less  than  heroic 
courage,  that  Mr.  Ryan,  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  write,  opened  his 
large  house  in  Marlborou^h-strect  for 
Catholic  assemblies,  and  fanned,  as  it 
were,  the  spark  of  liberty,  so  that  it 
should  retain  life,  althouj^h  he  hazarded 
not  to  breathe  upon  it  the  more  genial 
breath  by  which  it  might  be  awakened 
into  flame.  Mr.  Ryan,  as  the  dele- 
gated head  of  the  Irish  nation,  corres- 
ponded with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  instrumental  in  conveying  valuable 
knowledge  to  that  ardent  champion  of 
popular  rights ;  and  would,  perhaps, 
nad  he  been  swayed  altogether  by  pub- 
lic principle,  have  been  still  more  ser- 
viceable, when  the  death  of  Pitt  opened 
the  gate  of  power  to  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land. But  at  that  time  Mr.  Ryan,  who 
had  while  Fox  was  in  opposition, 
spoken  to  him  of  Ireland  alone,  took 
o(*casion,  when  congratulating  him  on 
his  accession  to  power,  to  speak  a  little 
for  himself.  The  tribute  from  Ireland 
to  the  oppressor  was  annually  for- 
warded by  a  merchant  in  Dublin.  Mr. 
Ryan  proposed  that  the  office  should 
he  taken  from  the  Protestant  who  held 
it,  and  bestowed  on  him.  For  thus 
taking  upon  himself  the  character  of 

fmblican,  and  transmitting  the  acknow- 
edgmeut  of  servitude  to  England,  he 
was  to  be  recompensed  by  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office,  which  it  was  said 
were  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  Whether  there 
was  or  was  not  any  thing  corrupt  in  this 
transaction,  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
enquire.  Mr.  Ryan's  ascendancy  over 
his  countrymen  would  expose  him  to 
temptation,  and  might  do  harm  to  their 
cause.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to 
put  him  aside,  and  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  be  superseded  without 
inconvenience.  His  services  were  no 
longer  wanted.  In  the  days  of  dark- 
ness and  storm  he  had  his  use ;  but 
when  Fox  was  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, and  Bedford  governor,  and  Pon- 
sonby  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Catho- 
lics no  longer  wanted  the  shelter  of 
Mr.  Ryan's,  house,  and  its  master  could 
be  profitably  discarded.  Discarded 
accordingly  he  was.  A  public  or  ag- 
ereffatc  meeting  of  the  Catholics  was 
held,  and  the  confidence  of  the  body 
was  declarod  to  be  reposed  in  old  and 


now  acknowledged  friends  of  the  good 
cause.  Lord  French,  and  the  celebrated 
John  Keogh.  Thus  ended  the  dicta- 
torship of  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Keogh  attained  the  ascendant  to 
which  his  talents  and  his  eminent  ser- 
vices amply  entitled  him.  During  the 
unfriendly  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  had  lived  in  discreet  estrangement 
from  public  proceedings.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  patriots  of  1798  was  too 
well  known,  and  his  concern  in  the 
conferences  with  revolutionary  France 
was  more  than  suspected.  The  cause 
of  the  Catholics  might,  therefore,  have 
taken  hurt  from  his  advocacy  *,  and  he 
provetl  the  disinterestedness  of  hi« 
patriotism  by  a  prolonged  retirement. 
But  when  Ireland  was  placed  under 
the  rule  of  men  who  had  themselves;, 
perhaps,  profited  by  Mr.  Keogh*s  en- 
deavours, and  who,  at  least,  looked 
mildly  upon  them,  his  condition  was 
altered.  It  was  safe  to  set  forth  as  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  body,  the  man 
who  was  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  it  was  convenient  to  sul)stitute  him 
for  the  leader  who  was  the  correspon- 
dent of  Fox.  Mr.  Keogh,  therefore, 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
cause. 

But  Keogh  was  not  the  man  who 
could  be  expected  to  bring  the  great 
enterprise  to  perfection.  He  must, 
therefore,  consent  to  be  set  aside.  How 
was  his  deposition  effected  ?  He  was 
accused,  in  anonymous  invective,  of 
not  having  promoted  as  he  might  the 
cause  entrusted  to  him.  It  was  said 
that  when  he  obtained  the  elective 
franchise  for  the  Catholics,  he  might, 
had  he  been  faithful,  have  wrung 
emancipation  from  an  alarmed  cabinet. 
To  this  effect  whispers  were  industri- 
ously circulated  through  the  people. 
The  man  who  was  once  required  to 
withdraw  for  six  years  from  public  life, 
because  his  seal  for  Ireland  had  been  too 
vehemently  and  too  indiscreetly  mani- 
fested, was,  now  that  fortune  had 
changed,  deposed  from  his  authority, 
because  he  had  not  manifested  zeal 
enough.  Whatever  we  may  at  this  day 
think,  the  whispers  did  their  office  ;  and 
Mr.  Keogh,  wno  had  come  forward  to 
divest  Mr.  Ryan  of  power,  now  found 
his  own  reputation  and  influence  fade 
under  the  prevalence  of  anonymous 
inculpations.  O'Cofmell  defimdtd,  and 
succeeded  him. 

What  part  the  Liberator  may  have 
had  in  the  secret  machinery  by  which 
these  transactions  were  directed,  history 
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does  not  inform  us.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence by  which  we  can  assign  the  au- 
horship  of  the  letter  subscribed  "Catho- 
liens  Ipse,"  against  which  Keogh  was 
compelled  to  vmdicate  his  character. 
We  know  not  who  the  whisperers 
were  by  whom  his  reputation  was 
blighted.  But  this  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that,  if  the  agency  of  one 
man  were  discerned  as  moving  and 
guiding  the  entire  matter — if  it  were 
di&closed  to  us  that  O'Connell  had 
called  forth  Keogh  from  his  retirement 
to  lay  the  perturbed  and  preturbing 
spirit  of  Ryan — and,  when  the  spell 
had  been  eifectuali  had  created  the 
**  Catholicus  Ipse,"  and  used  the  whis- 
perers to  do  the  same  office  for  Keogh — 
and  that,  while  he  procured  for  himself 
the  grace  of  being,  in  public,  the  advo- 
cate of  that  venerated  man,  and  while 
he  misled  scrutiny  from  his  anonymous 
accusers,  by  asseverating  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Orange  faction,  he 
took  care  also,  that  his  advocacy  should 
not  deprive  him  of  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  from  falsehoods  which  ended 
in  the  distressed  leader's  secession, — 
such  is  our  admiration  for  the  sur- 
passing genius  and  address  of  the 
Deliverer,  that  the  refinement  of  policy 
evinced  in  this  curious  and  complicated 
stratagem  would  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  increase  it. 

It  was  not  enough  that  all  competi- 
tion for  public  favor  was  brought  to  an 
end.  He  who  should  lead  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  from  the  land  of  bon- 
dage, must  become  their  idol  in  order 
to  be  effectually  their  Captain  and 
Deliverer.  The  great  mind  of  the 
Liberator  did  not  disdain  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  by  which  his  popu- 
larity was  to  become  universal.  His 
speeches  were  circulated  widely,  and 
the  penny  tracts  which  contained  them 
tiere  embellished  with  his  likeness,  and, 
wheti  he  travelled  through  the  country 
on  a  circuit  of  agitation  or  assize,  he 
was  received  with  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations. It  has  been  said  that  O^Con- 
nell  has  not  proved  himself  grateful  to 
his  friends,  or  merciful  to  his  instru- 
ments. Reproaches  have  been  heaped 
upon  him  for  affronting  Brick,  and  be- 
traying Wyse,  and  forsaking  Tracy, 
and  giving  over  Courtney  to  beggary 
and  shame.  We  heed  not,  and  he 
heeds  nut,  the  idle  ravines  of  the  dis- 
appointed. Let  them  rail  on — but  can 
they  deny  that  he  was  faithful  to  his 
engagements  towards  O'L-^-^  ?  Is  it 
not  well  known  that  he  was,  although 
involved  by  his  fidelity,  in  severe  pe- 


cuniary distress?  The  incident  in  our 
Liberator's  life  to  which  we  here  allude, 
ought  ever  to  be  had  in  remembrance. 
It  is  at  once  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Mr.  0*L  was  a  shop-keeper  in 
a  country  town,  but  was  9  man  who 
felt  a  much  livelier  interest  in  his  coun- 
try's well-being,  and  in  social  converse 
with  those  who  were  to  effect  her  re- 
generation, and  to  embellish  her  pros- 
perity, than  he  felt  in  the  mechanical 
concerns  to  which,  although  fortune 
had  condemned  him,  he  had  a  soul 
which  would  not  be  resij^ned.  Ac- 
cordingly he  aspired  to  better  things 
— he  sought  the  society  of  all  upon 
whom  accident  or  desert  had  bestowed 
celebrity ;  and,  aided  by  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances,  he  was  enabled  to  render 
the  attractions  of  his  cuisine  and  his 
cellar  effectual  for  the  purpose  he  had 
most  at  heart.  But  it  was  not  his  de- 
sign to  become  absorbed  in  social  en- 
joyments.— Rendering  his  intercourse 
with  the  great  a  pass-port  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  he  turned  his  success  to 
the  best  uses.  He  was  as  a  messenger 
before  the  face  of  the  deliverer.  The 
tar-barrels,  and  the  beer-barrels,  and 
stimulants  more  potent  still,  were  set 
blazing  and  maddening  by  the  wise 
contrivance  of  O'L— ;  and  when 
O'Connell  arrived  at  each  stage  in  his 

f)rogress,  he  found  town  and  townsmen 
ighted  up  and  heated  to  take  the  im- 
pression which  his  eloquence  was  cal- 
culated to  stamp  upon  them.  This 
could  not  last  long — nor  was  it  desir- 
able that  it  should.  Dividing  his  time 
impartially  between  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  the  pursuit  of  glory,  Mr. 
O'L-^— ,  consistently  enough,  left  the 
fortunes  of  his  shop  to  their  fate  ;  and 
when,  in  due  time,  they  and  the  bon- 
fires were  burned  out,  the  residue  was 
found  to  consist  of  debts  to  the  amount 
of  eight  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
O'Connell  was  answerable,  and  which, 
although  he  was  constrained  to  give 
up  all  his  luxuries,  and  for  a  time  to 
deny  himself  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
he  eventually  discharged.  Let  those 
who  accuse  the  Liberator  of  treachery 
remember  this ;  and  let  those  who 
sneer  at  the  testimonies  of  a  nation's 
gratitude,  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards honoured,  give  credit  for  the 
Erice  with  which  at  an  earlier  period 
e  had  purchased  popularity. 
While  O'Connell  was  thus  growing 
in  favor  with  the  people,  those  secret 
societies  also,  which  were  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  forcibly  liberating  the 
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country  from  England  and  Protestant- 
ism, advanced  towards  majority.  On 
the  same  day  in  which  Dr.  Drumsroole 
declared  that  **  the  columns  of  Catho- 
licity were  collecting,  who  challenged 
possession  of  the  ark,  and  were  unfurl- 
ing the  auriflame,**  (the  banner  which 
proclaimed  •^no  quarter,**)  O'Connell 
intimated  that  he  had  been  consulted, 
as  their  professional  adviser,  by  the 
Ribbonmen  of  Ireland.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  dis- 
cretion for  which  the  Liberator  has 
been  famed,  that  he  should  make  pub- 
lic such  a  confidence  as  this  ;  but  his 
disclosure  was  not  precipitate.  Per- 
cival  had  been  murderea — Liverpool 
was  in  power  when  the  patriot  declared 
that  the  •*  columns  of  Catholicity"  had 
sought  his  advice.  The  British  cabinet 
was  composed  of  discordant  materials. 
It  included  friends  of  the  Catholic 
cause,  as  well  as  men  by  whom  Catho- 
lic claims  were  resisted  ;  and  O'Con- 
nell  knew,  that,  in  such  a  cabinet,  there 
must  be  an  interchange  of  forbearance, 
9nd  that  mutual  compromise  and  con- 
cession would  abate  that  jealous  vigi- 
lance which  had,  till  then,  made  him 
eminently  cautious  and  circumspect  in 
his  proceedings. 

He  had  now,  we  may  presume,  the 
confidence  of  the  'secret  societies," 
the  homage  of  the  mass  of  the  Catho- 
lic people,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
division  in  the  councils  of  the  enemy 
to  be  circumvented.  All  this  was  re* 
quired  to  sustain  him  in  his  elevation, 
and  to  ensure  his  ultimate  success. 
The  veto  struggle  was  about  to  com- 
mence, or  rather  to  be  renewed,  under 
auspices  the  most  alarming.  The 
Pope  would  have  conceded  to  the 
British  crown  the  power  of  appointing 

Sfor  it  would  have  been  extended  so 
ar)  Catholic  bishops — the  Catholic 
gentry  and  nobility  would  have  gladly 
screened,  under  such  an  authority,  their 
abandonment  of  the  freedom  of  their 
church  ;  and  even  bishops  were  found 
willing  to  be  associated  with  them  in 
the  surrender.  O'Connell  was  firm. — 
The  people  responded  to  his  call — the 
gentry  shrunk  away  from  his  invective. 
How  the  ribbon  societies  were  dis- 
posed, we  learn  from  his  declaration 
that,  if  the  veto  euactment  had  passed, 
it  would  have  been  followed  by  a  san- 
guinary insurrection.  He  succeeded 
and  rejoiced  in  his  success,  although 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  its  champion,  were  aban- 
doned In'  almost  the  whole  section  of 
^he    deu-ated    and    mortified    gentry* 


0*Connell  and  the  people  stood  with 
their  righteous  cause,  freedom  and  re- 
ligion. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  cavil- 
lers, flippant  and  superficial,  who 
charge  the  Liberator  with  inconsis- 
tence and  corruption,  because  in  1825 
he  recommended  the  very  measures 
which  in  1817  he  so  vehemently  re- 
sisted. What,  cry  they,  to  agitate  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  insurrection—* 
to  traduce  the  bishops — to  gainsay  the 
Pope  —  to  threaten  schism  in  his 
church,  and  civil  war  in  his  country, 
rather  than  accede  to  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  with  the 
highest  order  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
— and,  afterwards,  in  1825,  to  admonish 
the  British  parliament  that  such  in- 
terference was  necessary,  and  to  un« 
dertake  that  the  Irish  people  should 
willinglv  allow  it.  How  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  ?  We  answer — most  easily. 
The  Veto  project  was  originally  con- 
certed without  his  advice.  Had  it 
been  successful.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  have  been  accomplbhed 
without  his  assistance.  The  veto- 
ists  would  have  become  all  powerful 
with  the  people — they  would  have  been 
patronised  and  promoted  bv  the  British 
government — Ireland  would  have  sub* 
sided  into  tranquillity — bishops,  priests, 
and  barristers,  all  feeling  that  they 
consulted  best  for  their  own  interests 
when  they  consulted  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  the  stability  or  British 
connection.  The  sovereign  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland  would  have  been  lost 
for  ever.  Therefore  O'Connell  op- 
posed the  Veto.  In  1825  he  had  ac- 
quired all  powerand  reputation.  What- 
soever he  could  obtain  from  the  British 
crown  and  legislature,  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  Whatsoever  promises 
he  gave  as  the  price  of  privilege,  he 
could  afterwards  explain,  so  as  that 
they  should  do  no  harm.  He  would 
remain  still  head  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  while 
admitting  the  principle  of  ••interfe- 
rence," take  exception  to  the  mode; 
and  he  could  thus  secure  himself  against 
the  subsidence  of  popular  agitation. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  strict  consistence 
with  the  Liberator*s  character  to  op- 
pose at  one  period  the  measure  which 
he  recommended  at  another.  He  op- 
posed it  when  it  would  have  deprived 
him  of  power — he  recommended  it,when 
it  would  further  his  ulterior  views,  and 
could  not  shake  his  established  as- 
cendancy. 

The  veto  controversy  had  the  eflect 
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of  whoUj  OTerthrowing  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  aristocracj*  From  the 
time  of  their  defeat  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  they  never  attained  power — 
from  the  day  of  their  defeat  they  never 
acquired  favour  with  the  people,  until 
they  consented  to  get  them  behind  the 
chariot  of  the  great  deliverer,  and  bow 
more  submissively  to  his  dictation.  The 
struggle  in  which  they  were  overcome 
was  followed  by  a  pause.  The  geutry 
sullenly  withdrew  from  their  duties — 
England  was  exulting  in  her  successes 
— war  bad  ceased — Napoleon  was  in 
exile — the  Catholic  cause  disappeared, 
as  it  were,  from  public  notice  or  re- 
gard. But  the  disappearance  was 
temporary  ;  and  during  the  season  of 
apparent  inactivity,  processes  were 
going  forward,  essential  to  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
The  secret  history  of  this  season,  if  it 
were  written,  would  be  most  instruc- 
tive. We  must  help  out  our  imperfect 
knowledge  with  cautious  inference  and 
conjecture. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  veto  controversy,  the  friends  of 
freedom  felt  themselves  oflen  con- 
strained to  inveigh  against  their  op- 
ponents as  unsound  in  the  faith.  Of 
this  truth  there  are  abundant  evidences. 
It  it  a  fiict  that  the  division  between 
Catholics  became  so  marked,  as  that 
many  of  the  vetoist  party  associated 
almost  more  intimately  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Protestants,  than  with  the 
faithful  of  their  own  communion.  It 
is,  also,  a  fact  that  these  dissentient 
gentry  gave  encouragement  to  a  hope, 
at  which  the  enemies  of  Ireland  eagerly 
grasped,  that,  if  their  honor  could  be 
saved,  they  would  gladly  disencumber 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the 
rdigion  which  they,  in  their  impat 
tience,  calumniated  as  a  superstition. 
All  this  is  truth,  well  proved,  and  un- 
questionable. On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  there  arose 
among  those  who  were  accounted  re- 
Dgiousafier  their  lights,  in  the  Protestant 
sects,  men  who  said  that  Catholics 
woold  leave  their  church,  if  it  were 
not  dear  to  them  for  its  endurance  of 
persecution,  and  who,  accordingly,  ad- 
vocated as  the  soundest  policy  which 
enemies  of  Catholicity  could  adopt, 
the  removal  of  all  restraints  by  which 
religious  freedom  had  been  embar- 
xa«Kd.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  credulity  of  these  fanatics  and 
dopes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sagacious 
coutrivances  of   our  great  deliverer? 


He  never  blasphemed  his  creed — lie 
never  gave  hope  that  he  would  re- 
nounce it — he  never  encouraged  others 
so  to  do ; — but  when  he  beheld  the 
proneness  of  weak  men  to  seek  favor 
with  the  Protestant  party  by  traducing 
their  own  church,  he  availed  himself, 
we  may  presume,  of  their  deceits,  and 
framed  from  them  delusions  to  ensnare 
credulous  and  shallow  sectarians. 

The  result  was  memorable.  There 
was  a  party  in  the  British  parliament 
denominated,  in  derision,  the  saints; 
Wilberforce,  the  advocate  of  Negro 
emancipation,  was  at  its  head.  He 
was  induced  to  believe,  by  the  argu- 
ments of  a  very  eminent  man,  a  friend 
at  the  same  time  of  Castlcreagh  and 
Shiel,  that,  if  he  could  relieve  Catholics 
from  the  penal  disabilities  by  which 
they  were  stigmatised,  he  could  eman- 
cipate them — so  they  used  the  term— 
from  their  religion  also.  Wilberforce 
was  a  man  who  acted  promptly  on  his 
convictions.  He  proffered,  it  is  said, 
the  support  of  his  party  to  the  Li  vert 
pool  administration,  on  the  condition 
that  they  sent  Charles  Grant,  the 
friend  of  Negro  and  Catholic  freedom, 
as  chief-secretary  to  Ireland. 

Mr.Grant  came,  and  rendered  service 
to  the  cause  of  independence,  for  which, 
unconscious  as  he  was  of  the  great 
work  he  was  forwardin^if,  his  namo 
should  ever  be  remembered.  His 
character  was  providentially  suited  to 
the  season.  He  was,  at  once,  obstinate 
and  easy,  pliant  and  intractable,  readily 
accommodating  his  measures,  and  post- 
poning his  duties,  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  his  judgments 
and  ministered  to  his  prevailing  tastes, 
and  strenuously  resisting  all  those 
whose  experience  of  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  conformable  to  his,  and 
whose  reasoning  was  occupied  upon 
facts,  not  speculations.  Grant  nad 
understanding  enough  to  be  alarmed, 
if  whst  he  should  account  seditious 
language  were  perseveringly  spoken  in 
Dublin  ;  but  disorders  which  desolated 
the  country,  and  lefl  the  metropolis  in 
peace,  could  not  influence  the  **  supine 
secretary"  to  abridge  the  hours  or  his 
repose,  or  to  discontinue  his  literary 
conversation,  or  to  lay  aside  the  last 
new  poem.  Whatever  he  received  of 
intelligence  respecting'  Ireland  from 
itinerant  preachers  or  English  theorists 
be  studied  and  approved — but  all  com- 
munication which  detailed  mere  mat- 
ters of  fact — he  "cared  for  none"  of 
them. 

Under  his  dreamy  governance,  the 
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secret  societies  acquired  extensive  and 
compact  organization,  and  the  fear  of 
them  was  spread  from  the  remote  West 
and  North,  even  to  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolis.  Having:  rendered  the  ser- 
vice required  from  him,  he  was  in  due 
season  removed. 

But  if  Goulburn  came  to  undo  the 
work  of  Grant,  Plunkett,  as  a  compen- 
sation, was  sent  to  relieve  the  Catholic 
cause  from  the  dangerous  vigilance  of 
Suurin.  Now  was  O'ConnelPs  time. 
He  hoped  that  Dublin  juries  would 
allow  prejudice  and  suspicion  to  warp 
them  where  a  man  of  Plunkett*s  repu- 
tation came  before  them  to  prosecute 
for  sedition — 0*Connell  waxed  bolder 
and  bolder.  The  new  attorney-gene- 
ral, mortified  by  defeat,  was  constrained 
to  sit  still  and  hear  sentiments  uttered, 
which,  some  short  time  before,  would 
have  challenged  severe,  almost  the 
final,  chastisement,  while  he  felt  himself 
impotent  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  the  influ- 
ence of  harangues  which  they  could 
not  hear  without  danger.  O^Counell 
was  not  the  man  to  let  the  opportunity 
pass  unimproved.  We  enter  not  mi- 
nutely into  a  recital  of  the  contrivances 
by  which  he  turned  it  to  account.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Catho- 
lic Association  was  launched — that  all 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  con- 
strained to  honor  and  obey  it — that 
soon  the  English  Catholics  followed — 
and  that  by  measures  which  threatened 
the  reputation  of  England — her  peace- 
ful commerce  with  foreign  states — her 
internal  tranquillity,  and  her  financial 
credit — the  measure  was  won  which 
carried  all  other  thinors  desirable  in  its 
bopora— the  Relief  Bill  of  1829. 

To  win  the  privileges  thus  obtained, 
if  the  English  party  had  added  to  its 
strength  by  conceding  them,  would 
have  been  much — but,  when  matters 
were  so  artfully  managed  as  to  break 
up  for  ever  the  power  of  the  party 
which  brought  the  Catholic  cause  to 
its  triumphant  issue — to  abate  the  con- 
fidence of  all,  and  to  engender  distrust 
in  many,  towards  their  ancient  leaders, 
the  advantages  obtained  in  the  Relief 
Bill  could  not  be  reckoned,  until  the 
crowning  victory  of  independence  came 
to  be  enumerated  as  one,  the  chief  of 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  measures  and  movements  by 
which  the  successes  of  the  Liberator 
were  carried  out  into  the  achievement 
of  his  country's  triumph.  But  it  is 
curious  to  contemplate  the  species  of 
retributive  justice  with  which  he  chas- 


tised the  inconsistent  instruments  of  his 
victories.  Tories,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  resist  his  claims,  gave 
him  power,  and  he  excluded  them  from 
office.  Whigs,  whose  original  bond  of 
union  was  attachment  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  assisted  him  to  undermine 
Protestantism,  and  be  first  exposed 
them  as  parties  to  the  Litchfield 
House  compact — and  eventually  by  an 
act,  of  which  none  can  dispute  the  jus* 
tice,  he  declared  their  Irish  possessions 
forfeited  to  the  republic.  But  these 
are  matters  so  recent,  (even  if  they 
were  not  too  memorable  ever  to  be 
forgotten,)  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  repeat  their  history. 

One  instance,  however,  of  provident 
sagacity,  altivough  its  evidence  is  rather 
conjectural  than  convincing,  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice.  It  is  said,  that  while 
O'Connell  was  conducting  his  great 
enterprize  to  success,  he  adopted  a  con* 
trivance  for  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  a  timid  or  inert  gentry,  by  which  he 
effectually  prevailed ;  and  by  which,whi]e 
he  procured  recruits  among  the  Catho- 
lics, he  rendered  statesmen  high  in  repu- 
tation in  England,  his  dependants,  ilis 
plan  was  to  request  letters  of  instruc- 
tions from  persons  of  consequence  in 
the  Whig  party,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended that  course  of  agitation  which 
the  Deliverer  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  adopt;  counselling  him  to  disturb  the 
country  to  the  utmost  degree  compa- 
tible with  the  show  of  allegiance  to  ihe 
crown,  causing  embarrassment  and  uu- 
popularity  to  the  Tory  government,  and 
not  affording  a  sufficient  excuse  for  re- 
sorting to  a  severity  beyond  the  law. 
If  it  be  true  that  be  received  such  let- 
ters, and  exhibited  them,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  suffered  them 
to  perish.  He  never  exposed  them  to 
the  injury  of  his  Whig  advisers — but 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  did  not  make 
a  good  use  of  them.  A  time  came 
when  the  liberated  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
with  O'Connell  at  their  head,  caused 
cabinet  after  cabinet  to  disappear — a 
time,  when  ministers  with  great  bold- 
ness, at  the  opening  of  parliamentary 
sessions,  denounced  the  man,  whom, 
before  the  session  drew  to  a  dose,  they 
confessed  and  obeyed  as  their  master. 
Many  an  inconsistency  may  be  ex- 
plained, if  missives,  such  as  we  have 
adverted  to,  shall  ever  see  the  light. 
Oh  I  it  was  a  wise  contrivance — wonhy 
of  its  author—- to  involve  his  supporters 
in  crime,  before  he  assisted  them  to 
obtain  office — ^to  enable  himself  to 
dictate  their  measures,  or  expose  their 
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delmqaencies  I  W hat  forecast — ^if  this 
subtle  contrivance  has  been  justly 
ascribed  to  the  Deliverer — what  a  re- 
putation is  his  who  can  afford  to  let 
doubt  and  uncertainty  rest  on  his  title 
to  be  praised  for  it ! ! 

But  why  do  we  give  a  thought  to 
such  a  forbearance  as  this.  He  who 
has  called  a  great  nation  into  being,  or 
who  has  restored  an  orb,  alienated  and 
dark,  to  its  place  in  the  moral  harmo- 
nies of  creation,  may  well  suffer  the 
machinery  of  his  marvellous  perfor- 
mance to  remain  unregarded.  Ireland, 
liberated  Ireland,  is  O'ConnelPs  work. 
He  may  say  to  those  who  ask  what  are 
his  titles  to  greatness — "  look  around  ;'* 
and  he  may  feel  proudly  assured  that 
they  who  do,  if  their  admiration  be 
worthy  of  desire,  will  not  start  cold 
questions,  how  these  things  have  come 
to  be.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  Libe- 
rator consent  to  renounce  the  reputa- 
tion of  small  successes. 

As  to  0'Connell*8  intellectual  dis- 
tinctions, it  has  been  said  that  his  elo- 
quence was  not  of  that  character  which 
could  ensure  to  it  an  enduring  reputa- 
tion. We  answer — his  eloouence  was 
that  which  the  necessities  or  his  condi- 
tion demanded.  His  language  was  not 
polished — his  topics  were  few — we  are 
not  startled  into  amazement — we  are 
not  softened — we  are  not  kindled,  as  we 
read  bis  harangues — but  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  were  moved 
by  them  to  the  point  to  which  the  agi- 
tator would  have  them  directed.  He 
did  not  desire  to  raise  up  in  them  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  should  pre- 
cipitate them  into  danger.  He  desired 
to  make  them  willing  not  to  %ht,  but 
to  vociferate, — to  render  themselves 
formidable  by  acts  compatible  with  a 
care  of  their  personal  safety — to  enact 
the  tyrant  multitude — not  to  defy  the 
violence  of  armed  authority.  Are  his 
speeches  calculated  to  effect  objects  like 
these  ?  We  boldly  submit  them  to  the 
examination  of  the  severest  critic,  and 
have  DO  hesitation  to  pronounce  that 
the  strains  of  Pindar  or  Tyrtoeus  were 
not  better  adapted  to  enflame  the  mar- 
tial ardour,  in  which  heroes  of  old  time 
held  their  lives  cheap  when  they  could 
purchase  honor  by  casting  them  away, 
than  were  the  harangues  of  the  Libe- 
rator, to  spread  and  stimulate  the  spirit 
which  Was  manifested  in  the  acts  by 
which  those  who  wete  his  most  faithful 
supporters  made  themselves  dreaded  in 
Ireland. 

He  has  been  accused  of  over-care- 
folnets  for  his  personal  safety — of  utter 
Vol.  X. 


disregard  for  truth — of  a  contemptuous 
indifference  to  the  usages  and  the  de- 
mands of  civilized  society.  We  think 
very  lightly  of  such  accusations.  As 
to  the  caution  of  the  Liberator,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  look  round  on  his 
finished  work,  to  remember  the  import 
tance  of  his  single  life,  in  order  to  feel 
that  the  rebuke  with  which  the  illustrious 
leader  of  armies  in  ancient  Greece,  re- 
proved the  petulant  forwardness  of  the 
inexperienced  youth  who  boasted  of  his 
wanton  exposures  to  danger  ; — "  And  I 
should  feci  shame  were  I  to  stand 
where  a  missile  from  the  enemy's  cata- 
pult could  reach  me."  Such  might  be 
O'Conneirs  reply  to  the  rash  inculpa- 
tion of  those  who  charged  him  with 
want  of  courage. 

But  why,  the  superficial  used  to  cry 
out — why  should  a  man  who  would  not 
defend  his  words,  cast  railing  asper- 
sions upon  individuals  who  had  offered 
to  him  no  offence  ?  Our  answer  is,  be- 
cause invective  was  the  weapon  with 
which  the  Liberator  fought.  If  it  were 
his  desire  to  separate  between  the  pri- 
vileged classes,  as  they  were  called,  and 
the  poor  whom  they  oppressed — if  it 
were  his  desire  to  break  the  charm  of 
that  fatal  influence  by  which  the  peo- 
ple were  held  fettered  and  inactive — 
what  means  could  be  devised  more  suit- 
able and  more  safe,  than  harangues 
which  should  heap  ridicule  and  scorn 
on  the  heads  to  be  humbled.  It  must 
have  been  a  delight  to  the  multitude  to 
see  his  shafts  launched  at  those  whom 
they  had  been  habituated  to  look  upon 
with  reverence,  if  not  with  love ;  and 
when  the  thought  of  the  lordly  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  had  become  insepa- 
rably associated  with  some  image  of 
contempt  or  abhorrence,  respect  for 
their  station  speedily  died  away,  and 
legitimate  rebellion  against  their  au- 
thority was  easily  conducted  to  vic- 
tory. 

As  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
hazarded  against  the  Liberator,accusing 
him  of  falsehood  and  perjury — we  do 
not  condescend  to  qnestion  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  have  been  rested. 
We  would  ask  of  the  caviller — how 
was  Ireland  to  be  liberated — could  the 
ends  of  our  great  champion  have  been 
attained — if  his  means  were  what  reli- 
gious enthusiasts  would  pronounce 
just,  or  what  the  Quixottes  of  sentiment 
and  principle  would  account  honour- 
able? Here  are  the  questions  by 
which  actions  should  be  tested.  We 
admit,  that,  if  the  deliverance  of  Ire- 
land could  have  been  effected  without    t 
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ness.  With  the  laudable  exception  of 
the  act  bv  which  the  property  of  ab- 
seutees  oecame  confiscated — ii  thtrre 
in  our  lepral  code,  a  single  enactment 
of  which  the  late  Aiisrliran  proprietor* 
conid  complain  ?  There  is  not  one. 
The  question  of  property,  like  that  of 
religion,  was  settled  between  the  rijirht- 
ful  inheritors  of  the  land,  and  the  de* 
scendants  of  those  by  whom  their  pro- 

?renitors  were  despoiled.  The  soil  it 
iree  from  the  reproach  of  foreign  do- 
mination. The  children  of  the  usurp- 
ers have  withdrawn — but  the  Liberator 
may  defy  theiu  to  point  out  even  one 
enactment,  against  the  principle  of 
which  they  could  with  justice  expostu- 
late. No. — He  did  not  arm  them  wii  b 
power  to  oppress  their  vassals.  He 
would  not  lead  the  patriot  soldiery  of 
the  land  to  buckler  them  in  their  ex- 
tortions— he  would  not  suffer  their 
complaints  of  midnight  outrage  and  in- 
timidation to  have  an  effect  in  altering 
the  character  of  our  free  laws. — He  ex- 
tended to  all  equal  protection — tho^**, 
who  did  not  think  it  adequate,  were  at 
liberty  to  depart,  and  seek  elsewhore. 
a  more  desirable  location.  We  give 
thanks  that  they  have  departed.  1  rish 
estates  have  been  recovered  at  prices 
like  those  at  which  they  had  in  former 
days  been  lost — possessors,  whose  an- 
cestors had  purchased  broad  lands  for 
sums  which  supplied  to  the  rightful 
owner  the  meansof  escape,  surrendered 
their  accjuisitions  on  similar  terms. 
These  things  may  furnish  topics  for  the 
romances  of  future  days,  but  our  sta- 
tute book  shall  set  forth  no  records  of 
intolerance  or  injustice  to  de61e  the 
virgin  purity  of  the  national  resusci- 
tation. 

All  this  we  owe  to  the  Liberator 

May  the  constitution  he  has  given  us 
be  of  eternal  duration,  and  ever  remain 
a  memorial  of  his  exalted  virtues. 


peritirj-jand  fraud,  and  violence,  and 
defimation, — to  have  employed  these 
means  of  extorting?  success,  would  have 
ttftmisbed  the  cause  in  the  furtherance 
of  which  they  were  exercised.  Rut  if 
0*Connell  had  to  clioose  between  the 
means  uf  which  he  availed  himself,  and 
the  destructive  and  uncertain  experi- 
ment of  civil  war — he  is  to  be  com- 
mended, for  having,  in  his  own  person, 
incurred  all  that  the  fastidious  would 
condemn,  that  he  might,  by  his  indivi- 
dual exertion  and  endurance,  liberate 
his  beloved  country. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  the  petty  and 
puerile  cavils  by  which  the  envious  and 
the  defeated  would  distract  from  the 
Liberator^  reputation.  We  have  but 
one  observation  more  to  add, — but  one 
more  challenjje  to  offer.  We  ask— 
has  the  Liberator,  since  the  day  of  Ire- 
land's deliverance,  performed  a  single 
act  inconsistent  i^ith  his  professions 
while  labouring  to  achieve  Ireland's  in- 
dependence? He  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  religious  toleration-— 
has  he  placed  upon  our  statute  book  a 
single  enactment  by  which  freedom  of 
coiibcience  is  fettered  ?  Not  one — If 
the  indignation  of  a  restored  and  a  re- 
generated people,  regarding  the  fabric 
and  the  form  of  Protestant  worship,  as 
memorials  of  a  hateful  dominion,  has 
sternly  pronounced  that  they  must  be 
abolished — if  the  fanatics  who  braved 
that  generous  frenzy  of  patriotism  and 
religious  zeal,  have  fallen  or  fled  before 
it — these  were  results  which  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect — they  were  results, 
which  legislation  should  neither  contem- 
plate nor  correct — and  we  may  proudly 
say,  that  while  the  worship  which  Eng- 
land intruded  upon  us  has  disappeared 
with  the  intruder,  its  expulsion  was  the 
effect  of  popular  determination  alone ; 
it  does  not  occupy  one  page  or  one  line 
of  our  statutes.  We  put  another  ques- 
tion, and  propose  it  with  equal   bold- 
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You  ask  me,  why  we  do  not  follow  up 
our  successes  by  effecting  the  separa- 
tion of  this  country  from  England  ?  I 
answer  you — it  is  not  yet  the  time. 
YoQ  would  not  have  proposed  the 
question,  had  you  known  the  character 
of  Daniel  O'Connell.  There  never, 
perhaps,  lived  a  man,  whose  proceed- 
ings are  more  deliberate  than  his — al- 
though, perhaps,  there  never  lived  a 
man,  who^  to  the  superficial,  has  ap- 
peared more  purely  the  creature    of 


his  impulses.  It  is  not  yet  the  time  to 
repeal  the  union.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
despoiled  the  English  Church  of  its 
possessions,  and  reversed  the  picturo  of 
what  used  to  be  called  Protestant 
Ascendancy.  We  have  pof^sessed  our- 
selves of  the  representation  of  the 
country — ^the  dozen  of  members  whom 
the  dejected  Protestants  send  to  Par- 
liament being  purely  on  suffemnce,  and 
acting  under  a  salutary  conviction  that 
they  will  be  rel<?ased  from  their  legii- 
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latire  labours  if  they  at  any  time  are 
found  to  cause  us  embanrassment.  Why 
then,  I  think  I  hear  ^^ou  ask — why  is 
not  Ireland  independent?  Listen — 
Diost  unreflecting  of  iuterrogutors — 
while  I  instruct  you. 

In  the  first  place,  vou  should  be 
taught,  that,  tu  no  littfe  extent,  your 
question  arisen  out  of  a  false  assutup- 
tion.  Ireland  is  independent  At  this 
moment  she  is  as  the  Tartar  in  the 
clasp  of  her  ostentations  associate. 
Eng^land  rptains  her  company,  by  being. 
whatever  muy  he  the  name  under  which 
she  disgnis*es  the  thraldo'.n,  her  servant 
and  captive.  Power — p«tn»najre — le- 
gislation— are  all  at  our  guidance. 
British  dominion,  like  the  Church  of 
Sardis,  ••  ha<  the  name  of  being  alive  ; 
and  it  is  dead.'*  it  is  true  that  we  may 
obtain  yet  fiirther  advantay:es.  The 
Saxon  proprietor  still  gathers  in  the 
fiuits  of  our  native  soil.  Why  have 
we  not  disposed  of  his  claims  as  we 
hare  settled  those  of  his  heretical  mi- 
nisters and  teachers?  Rely  Ujion  it, 
we  leave  him  in  his  uncomfortable  oc- 
cupancy for  good  reasons.  Assure 
your  charitable  heart  that  his  condition 
18  not  snch  as  to  provoke  envy.  He 
lives  in  disquiet — he  eats  the  bread  of 
tribulation,  and,  harassed  and  perse- 
cuted as  he  is,  the  impression  never 
can  fade  from  his  mind — the  cloud 
never  passes  away  from  his  spirits — 
admonishing  him  that  his  possessions 
are  not  less  precarious  than  they  are 
troubled  and  unsatisfactory.  But — for 
how  long  shall  he  gather  in  that  which 
he  has  not  sown  ?  Hear  the  answer — 
The  Saxons  in  Ireland  shall  occuj>y, 
until  the  day  has  come  when  the 
Saxfins  of  England  are  rendered  inca- 
pable of  defending  them.  Until  then, 
we  shall  allow  the  name  of  the  Union 
to  endure,  taking  good  care,  however, 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  real  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  is  effectually 
asserted.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we 
should  have  to  sustain  a  war  against 
England,  in  her  power  ; — and  war  we 
should  now  provoke,  were  we  to  at- 
tempt an  instant  separation.  Our  course 
of  policy  is  clear.  We  must  contrive 
to  nave  our  people  ordered  and  orga- 
nised— we  must  find  reasons  and  means 
for  augmenting  our  police  force  and 
training  it  in  the  aiscipline  which 
shall  make  it  an  army.  We  must  con- 
tinae  to  insinuate,  discreetly,  into  Eng- 
land, accomplished  and  well-provided 
musionaries,  who,  in  various  depart- 
ments, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  shall  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  disunion  as  regards  fin- 
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tish  interests,  and,  where  it  Is  practi- 
cable, shall  render  disaffection  perma- 
nent, by  inoculating  it  with  a  venera- 
tion for  the  Catholic  Church.  When 
these  works  have  been  well  done,  our 
course  at  this  side  of  the  channel  will 
be  smooth. because  the  embarrassments 
which  are  felt  at  the  other  will  leave  us 
free  from  risk,  and  let,  and  molesta- 
tion. 

How  inexplicable  are  the  ways  of  an 
overruling  Providence!  To  think  that 
iustitiititjns  which  were  founded  for  the 
conversion  of  England  three  centuries 
since,  should,  only  now, be  bearing  fruit  I 
Oh  lilessed  martyrs  and  confessors,  you 
whose  souls  are  yet  under  the  altar — 
Martin,  and  Allen,  and  all  who  were 
associated  in  your  labturs — ye  who 
cry  out  "  How  long,  oh  God,  holy  and 
true  I  Dost  thou  not  judsreand  revenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
eartliiT  soon  your  cry  will  ceas« — soon 
your  prayers  will  have  become  effectual 
— soon,  oh,  how  soon,  shall  we  invoke 
your  powerful  advocacy  in  heaven, — 
when  the  system  you  contrived  shall 
be  found  to  have  attained  its  oiyect ; 
and  the  schools,  in  which,  after  long 
lapse  of  time,  and  through  many  vicis- 
situdes, your  wisdom  has  been  heard 
speaking  great  things  which  are  at 
length  regarded,  have  had  the  glory 
of  effecting  Ireland's  deliverance  from 
slavery,  and  England's  conversion  to 
the  truth  I  Pardon,  my  friend,  this 
rash  rhapsody.  I  often  lose  my  self- 
possession  when  I  contemplate  that 
miracle  and  mystery,  who  was  furnished 
forth  in  our  seminaries  for  the  struggle 
in  which  he  has  been  victorious. 

Without  a  pupil  of  character  and 
disposition  such  as  O^Connell,  the 
wisdom  of  St.  Omer  and  Doway 
might  have  remained  a  dead  letter — 
without  a  training  such  as  he  received 
in  our  schools,  0*Connell  woijld  have 
perished  in  the  contest  of  1798,  or 
would  have  been,  were  he  living, 
at  this  hour  a  lawyer  of  competent 
income  and  moderate  reputation.  He 
came  to  us  with  the  prone  bias  of  an 
Irish  farmer's  son  ;  we  raised  him  ta 
the  stature  of  a  man.  and  ^ave  him  a 
port  erect,  by  possessing  him  with  an 
immitigable  hatred  of  Protestantism 
and  England.  Secured  by  this  Sf^irit 
of  animosity,  we  suffered  him  to  return 
to  his  country  without  a  fear.  Natu- 
rally, he  would  have  courted  men  in 
power,  and  vented  the  aspf  rity  of  his 
nature  in  rudeness  towards  the  multi- 
tude. Under  the  influer?e  of  that 
holy  antipathy  which  our  infitiuctions. 
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imported  to  his  feeling,  he  courted  the 
people  and  the  priests  of  his  church  ; 
and,  whenever  It  was  wise  so  to  do,  made 
manifest  to  the  objects  of  his  hatred, 
the  scorn  in  which  he  regarded  them. 
His  natural  timidity  protected  him 
through  the  trials  of  the  close  of  the 
last  and  commencement  of  the  present 
century  ;  and,  by  the  time  at  which  it 
was  safe  to  engage  openly  in  the  work 
for  which  he  was  designed,  circum- 
spection had  become  confirmed  into  a 
habit ;  and  in  the  most  tempestuous  of 
his  harangues,  he  could  so  observe 
times  and  seasons  as  to  be  always  suf- 
ficiently guarded. 

HenceTorth  it  may  be  said,  culture 
superseded  nature — the  acquired  took 
the  pl^^ce  of  the  instinctive  sentiments 
and  feelings.  This  is  a  truth  pregnant 
with  great  consequences, — one  of  which 
you  should  never  lose  sight — let  your 
pupils  have  the  full  beneHt  of  it.  It 
It  a  fact,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  implanted  in 
the  youthful  heart  of  O'Connell,  he 
never  could  have  endured  the  obloquy 
which  was  visited  on  the  exertions  and 
devices  of  his  maturer  years,  in  a  gene- 
ration incapable  of  understanding  how 
his  stratagems  were  justified.  When 
men  called  him  perjurer,  prevaricator, 
deceiver — when  they  condemned  him 
as  one  who  oppressed,  and  wronged, 
and  plundered  the  destitute — it  is  a 
truth,  known  to  his  familiar  friends, 
that  their  censures  and  their  scorn  se- 
verely shook  him — that  he  has  been  at 
times  about  to  abandon  a  line  of  con- 
duct which,  it  would  be  ruinously  in- 
expedient to  explain  and  justify  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  power  of  maxims 
inculcated  upon  him  in  early  years, 
could  have  sustained  him  agamst  the 
mortifications  to  which  duty  often 
made  him  subject.  Bear  this  truth 
well  in  mind.  Had  not  O'Connell 
been  early  trained  up  in  a  belief  that 
engagements  to  the  church  are  to  have 
priority  of  all  others ;  and  to  render 
all  which  clash  with  them  of  none 
effect  or  obligation — had  he  not  been 
taught  to  understand  that  there  are 
cases,  (and  what  they  are,)  in  which  it 
is  permitted,  in  our  holy  religion,  to 
profit  by  the  practice  of  equivocation — 
nad  he  not  thus  been  able  to  quiet  his 
conscience  and  become  restored  to  his 
own  esteem,  when,  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  oratory  or  closed  chamber,  he  com- 


pared conduct  which  the  world  pro- 
nounced flagitious,  with  the  maxims 
which  taught  him  that  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  end  it  was  to  attain,  and  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  which  it  was  un- 
dertaken, 0*Connell  would  have  shrank 
from  his  post,  and  Catholic  Ireland 
would  have  mourned  still  its  degrada- 
tion. As  it  was,  the  aonsciousness 
that  he  had  provoked  abhorrence 
which  he  was  precluded  from  the 
power  of  removing  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  his  principles  only  rendered 
him  a  more  useful  instrument  of  the 
church,  imparting  more  bitterness  to 
his  invective,  more  determination  to 
his  purposes,  and  releasing  him  from 
all  thought  of  keeping  measure  or  mo- 
deration with  his  scornful  and  incau- 
tious antagonists. 

The  results  you  know.  When  he 
had  driven  the  enemy  to  demand 
peace  or  truce,  he  suffcred  them  to 
frame  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
capitulate.  0*Connell  was  not  bound 
to  instruct  them  in  matters  of  which 
they  could  acquire  competent  know- 
ledge for  themselves.  He  was  not 
bound  to  state  the  conditions  by  which 
his  promises  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  He  was  not  bound  to  in- 
struct them  as  to  circumstances  in 
which  the  obligation  of  a  promise 
would  be  vitiated.  They  entered  into 
the  treaty  at  their  own  peril,  on  their 
own  responsibility — and  the  eleve  of 
Douay  and  St.  Otner  outwitted  them. 

And  he  will  circumvent  them  again. 
He  knows  their  openness  to  deception. 
He  will  not  have  his  knowledge  re- 
main unprofitable.  Rely  upon  this — 
you  shall  soon  be  able  to  discern  the 
presence  and  power  of  Catholicity  in  the 
political  movements  of  England — ^you 
shall  hear  how  one  set  of  men  look  to 
its  tranquillizing  influence  for  repose  ; 
and  how  another  employ  its  restless 
impulses  to  promote  agitation  and  di?- 
order ;  you  shall  then  soon  hear  that 
this  fair  land  has  been  delivered;  and 
wheu  you  read  of  Protestants  and 
Saxons  expelled  from  its  sainted  soil, 
as,  after  a  period  of  more  proloD;;ed 
but  less  hateful  and  oppressive  douii- 
nation,  Spain  cast  out  the  Moor; — in 
that  day  and  hour  lifl  up  your  heart 
to  the  founders  of  the  school  in  which 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  instructed,  and 
pray  them  to  procure  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  Catnolic  Ireland. 
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Marvellout  and  unsearchable  are  the 
ways  of  Providence,  and  past  iSoding 
out.  Wisdom,  however,  is,  in  the  end, 
justified  of  all  her  children ;  and  the 
judgments  of  God  are  fullj  vindicated. 
Justice  has  at  last  overtaken  the  most 
unredeemed  monster  that  ever  t#aded 
in  sedition  and  grew  great  bv  the  in* 
juries  he  inflicted  on  his  fellow  men. 
The  demagogue  has  paid  the  last 
penalty  of  his  offences.  He  has  trode 
bimself  the  same  path  of  shame  and 
death  to  which  his  coward  practices 
had  lured  in  times  past,  thousands  of 
deceived  and  miserable  victims.  He 
has  gone  to  his  account—earth  is  no 
longer  cursed  by  his  tread  ;  and  let  us 
hope  that,  as  he  can  no  longer  deceive 
and  destroy,  so  may  he  have  fuund 
pardon  from  the  mercy  he  had  so  long 
abused  and  insulted. 

The  last  act  of  life  is  one  which 
often  furnishes  the  key  to  interpret  all 
that  has  goae  before.  Never,  cer- 
tainly, has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness 
a  departure  more  thoroughly  explana- 
tory of  the  foregone  conclusion,  than 
that  which,  yesterdsy,  at  once  humbled 
and  assured  us.  Two  principles  were 
strikingly  exhibited — a  dread  of  death 
more  servile  and  shivering  than  ever 
we  had  seen  exhibited  before;  and 
with  this,  a  passion*  almost  equally 
•trough  for  popular  approbation.  We 
really  question  whether  the  fingers  of 
the  executioner,  as  they  were  busy  in 
adjusting  the  rope  round  his  throat, 
(although  his  knees  tottered  and  the 
muscles  of  his  face  worked  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  electricity,^  shocked 
him  more  sensibly*  than  tne  shouts 
and  hisses  of  the  ioimeuse  multitude, 


whose  enthusiasm  for  the  idol  of 
former  years  had  become  changed 
into  scorn  aitd  execration.  What  an 
end  for  a  demugogae !  Bat  a  few  short 
months  since,  and  he  could  have  led 
his  millions  to  assault  and  overturn 
the  Britisli  throne  and  power  ;  and  yes- 
terday, in  the  sight  of  countless  multi- 
tudeit,  and  amidst  the  unambiguous 
voices  uf  their  execration,  he  yielded 
up  his  forfeit  life  by  the  hands  of  the 
executiuner. 

How  instructive  and  how  wonderful, 
that  the  crail  and  prudence  which 
guided  him  safely  in  his  youth  should 
in  his  old  age  have  deserted  him !  that 
he  should  have  confined  himself  in  the 
intercourse  he  held  M-iih  treasonable 
societies  to  mere  professional  advice,  in 
the  days  when  the  party  who  consented 
to  wear  his  livery  were  in  power,  and 
when,  consequently,  his  indiscretion 
would  have  been  comparatively  harm- 
less! and  that,  when  his  slaves  had 
been  cast  aside  by  the  indignation  of 
the  British  ]>eople,  the  petulence  of  his 
mortification  should  have  betrayed  him 
into  the  error  which,  during  all  tbe 
difficulties  of  his  previous  life,  he  had 
avoided  I  that  he  should  have  made 
treason  his  toy  when  he  was  young ; 
and  when  he  was  old  should  have  1^ 
come  its  victim !  But— justice  has 
overtaken  him — may  he  have  found 
mercy  also. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
none  of  the  preceding  sketches  con- 
vey our  sentiments — the  reader  who 
cares  to  learn  them  will  have  the 
goodness  to  wait  and  read  the  Maga- 
zine for  October. 


CAPTAIN   MARRYATT*S   SNARLEVYOW.* 


There  is  no  species  of  literary  com- 
position which  is  so  well  rewarded  by 
the  booksellers  and  the  public  as  the 
writing  of  works  of  fiction.  Yet,  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  department  of  litera* 
tnre  in  which  the  average  merit  of 
whet  is  produced  is  so  low.  To  glance 
over  a  few  pages  of  the  trash  which 
ia  ooBStantly  issuing  from  the  press  to 
the  circulating  libraries,  is  quite  suffi- 
eient  to  make  one  wonder  where  the 
generality  of  novels  can  find  gratuitous 
readers,  not  to  say  purchasers.    And^ 


yet  the  rapidity  with  which  three  vo- 
lumes follow  three  volumes  proves 
that  the  issuing  of  such  trash  is  by  no 
means  an  unprofitable  speculation. 
We  are  not  about  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  anomaly  ;  whether  we 
are  to  refer  it  to  a  depravation  of  the 
public  taste  or  to  the  viciousness  of 
the  medium  that  is  interposed  between 
an  author  and  the  public,  or  whether 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
works  of  fiction,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  is  so  great  as  to  outrun  the 
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possibilitj  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  materials — as  young  ladies  and 
idle  young  gentlemen  must  read 
novels,  and  a  good  novel  is  not  be  had 
every  day,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  they  must  read  bail, 
and  the  publishers  and  circulating 
libraries,  whose  duty,  or  what  in  book- 
selling is  the  same  thing,  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  cater  for  the  tastes  of  the 
aforesaid  young  ladies  and  gentlemen* 
must  give  a  handsome  price  to  the 
writers  of  trash.  It  may  be  that  the 
public  appetite  for  fictiftii  is  too  vora- 
cious to  be  nice.  The  glutton  and  the 
epicure  are  in  somn  respeccs  inconsis- 
tent characters.  Horace  himself  has 
remarked  the  difference, 

PUiuM  oenabat  omasl 
l^llt  eC  agaioe  uibiu  uraU  quod  utif  ectct. 

The  niHu  whojse  inordinate  appKite 
crams  his  stomach  with  a  load  of  eat- 
ables must  often  be  content  that  his 
meal  should  not  be  on  dainties ;  and 
the  novel-reading  portion  of  the  public, 
wh(»se  stomach  must  digest  a  three- 
volume  meal  every  fortnight,  must 
often  expect  to  be  obliged  to  put  up 
with  second-rate  fare. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  attribute 
the  low  character  of  the  fashionable 
novels  to  this  cause,  than  to  the  belief 
that  those  who  read  this  class  of  com- 
position cannot  distinguish  between 
the  maudlin  folly  that  fills  their  pages, 
and  what  fiction  ought  to  be.  The 
first  supposition  is  certainly  more  com- 
plimentary to  novel  readers,  than  the 
second.  Besides,  we  think  it  will  be 
found  that  when  a  novelist  of  real 
power  lakes  up  his  pen,  there  is  no 
backwardness  in  recognising  his  supe- 
riority ;  it  is,  generally  sueaking, 
abundantly  acknowledged  both  by  the 
publishers  and  the  public.  Hence  we 
think  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that 
it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  better 
aliment  that  novel  readers  are  so  often 
seen  fain  to  fill  their  belly  with  husk», 
which  it  would  be  indeed  to  suppose 
them  swine,  to  imagine  tiiem  lo  eat 
from  choice. 

Among  the  novelists  of  the  ilay,  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  whose  works 
we  refer  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  of 
a  <lepravation  of  public  taste,  the  au- 
thor of  Peter  Simple  occupies  a  distin- 
guished place.  Unouestionably  the 
first  in  their  peculiar  hue,  his  stories  of 
the  sea,  while  they  exhibit  perhaps 
the  most  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  thote  **  whose, 
business  is  in  great  waters,'*  are  mark- 


ed by  a  quaintoest  of  humour,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  correctness  of  feeling 
that  make  them  altogether  as  delight- 
ful volumes  as  one  might  wish  to  read 
on  a  summers  day.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Captain  Marry  at  has  not  altoge- 
ther esca|ied  the  snare  which  success- 
ful authorship  brings  with  it,  the  temp- 
tation to  write  too  fast.  But  there  is 
a  graphic  ease  and  fidelity  in  his 
•ketches  which  seem  in  some  measure 
to  account  for  the  quick  succession  in 
which  they  are  thrown  o£  And  if 
his  tales  have  m«iny  of  the  faults  thev 
have  also  many  of  the  charms  which 
are  incident  to  rapidity  of  composi- 
tion. 

The  last  of  the  publications  of  tliis 
writer  has  appeared  under  the  smgular 
title  of  **  Stiarleyyow,  or  the  Dog 
Fiend.**  Of  this  most  entertaining 
work  we  propose  to  give  our  readers 
some  account. 

The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  under 
the  reign  of  the  great  and  good  king 
William.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
chief  personages  on  board  his  Majes- 
ty's cutter,  Yungfrau,  a  small  sloop 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Vansley- 
perken,  and  employed  in  the  duty  **  of 
intercepting  the  smuggling  from  Frome, 
that  was  carried  on  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  English  manufacturers  of  cer- 
tain articles,  then  denominated  ala- 
modes  and  lutestrings.**  Occasionally, 
however,  the  Yungtrau  was  despatched 
on  more  important  service,  to  bear 
despatches  from  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  Hague.  The  intermixture 
of  Dutch  and  English  sailors  on  board 
our  fleeu  at  that  period  forms  an  ad- 
mirable Hubject  of  amusing  portraiture, 
and  the  intrigues  which  were  then  car- 
rying on  by  the  devoted  adherents  of 
the  exiled  monarch,  for  his  restoration, 
otfer  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
scenes  of  deeper  interest,  which  Cap- 
tain Marry  at  has  not  neglected  to  im- 
prove. 

Snarleyyow,  from  whom  the  novel 
takes  its  name,  was  the  dog  of  Lieu- 
tenant Vanslyperken,  and  shared  the 
lot  of  his  master  in  being  most  cordi- 
ally detested  by  every  one  on  board. 
Indeed  both  master  and  dog  appeared 
richly  to  deserve  the  hatred  that  was 
felt  towards  them.  The  character  of 
the  dog  is  thus  described  :-^ 

*(  This  was  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
most  ill-conditioaed  curs  which  had  ever 
been  produced ; — ugly  in  colour ;  for  ho 
was  of  a  dirty  yeUow,  like  the  paint 
served  out  to  decorate  our  men-of-war  by 
his  majesty's  dockyards; — ugly  in  face ;  for 
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he  had  ooe  wmll-eya,  and  was  to  far  under- 
jaired  w  to  prove  tbnt  a  bull-dog  had 
had  tometbiog  to  do  with  his  creation; — 
agly  in  tbapa ;  for,  although  larger  than 
a  puioter,  and  strongly  built,  he  was 
coane  and  shambliniK  in  his  make,  with 
hit  forelegs  bowed  out.  His  ears  and 
tail  bad  never  been  docked,  which  was  a 
pity,  as  the  more  you  curtailed  his  pro- 
portions the  better  looking  the  cur  would 
have  been.  But  his  ears,  although  not 
cat,  were  torn  to  ribbons  by  the  various 
encounters  with  dogs  on  shore,  arising 
from  the  acidity  of  his  temper.  His  tail 
had  lost  its  hair  from  an  inveterate 
mancra,  and  reminded  you  of  the  Mime 
appendatre  to  a  raL  Many  parts  of  his 
hody  were  bared  from  the  same  disease. 
He  i-arried  his  head  and  tail  low,  and  had 
a  villanous  sour  lo-ik.  To  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer,  there  was  not  one  re- 
deeming quality  that  would  warrant  his 
keep;  to  those  who  knew  him  well, 
there  were  a  thousand  reasons  why  he 
should  be  hanged.  He  followed  his 
master  vrith  the  greatest  precision  and 
eiactitode,  walking  aft  as  he  walked  aft, 
and  walking  forward  with  the  same  regu- 
lar motion,  turnmg  when  his  master 
turned,  and  moreover,  turning  in  the 
same  direction ;  and,  like  hb  master,  he 
appeared  to  be  not  a  little  nipped  with 
the  cold,  and,  as  well  as  he,  in  a  state  of 
profound  meditation.  The  name  of  this 
uncouth  animfil  was  very  appropriate  to 
his  appearance,  Hud  'to  his  temper.  It 
was  Snarleyyow." 

His  master  did  not  far  exceed  him 
in  amiability.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  his  vessel  throu^''h 
•ome  Dutch  interest  with  King  WiU 
liam;  and  at  a  time  when  the  r;;le.^  of 
the  service  gave  every  facility  to  com- 
nanders  to  act  the  tyrant  and  the 
cheat,  he  availed  himself  to  the  ut- 
most, of  all  opportunities  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

"  Lieutenant  Vanslyperken*8  character 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  vice^  of 
avarice,  cowardice,  and  cruelty.  A  misor 
in  the  extreme,  he  had  saved  up  much 
money  by  his  having  had  the  command  of 
a  vessel  for  so  many  years,  during  which 
he  bad  defrauded  and  pilfered  both  from 
the  men  and  the  government.  Friends 
and  connexions  he  had  none  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and,  when  on  shore,  he 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  abject  misery, 
although  he  had  the  means  of  comfort- 
able support.  He  was  now  fifty-five 
years  of  age.** 

Such  are  the  unpromising  personasres 
whose  history  the  author  has  woven 


into  a  tale  of  the  most  captivating 
interest. 

One  thing  remains  a  mysterj 
throughout  the  volume  ; — when  and 
how  Mr.  Van!$lyperken  had  picked  up 
his  favourite.  The  account  which  bad 
been  traditionally  received  by  the  su- 
perstitious sailors  is  too  good  to  omit. 
Snarleyyow  desperately  plagued  the 
crew  by  his  ungainly  tempers ;  but  they 
looked  on  the  animal  with  a  species  of 
awe  which  prevented  them  from  des- 
troying him. 

"  The  fact  was,  that,  although  every 
one  of  the  sailors  wished  the  dog  was 
overboard,  there  was  not  one  who  wish- 
ed to  commit  the  deed,  not  on  account 
of  the  fear  of  its  being  discovered  who 
was  the  party  by  Mr.  Vanslyperken,  but 
because  there  was  a  great  deal  uf  super- 
stition among  them.  It  was  considered 
unlucky  to  throw  any  dog  or  animal 
overboard ;  but  the  strange  stories  told 
about  the  way  in  which  Snarleyyow  first 
made  his  appearance  in  the  vessel,  added 
to  the  peculiarly  diabolical  temper  of  the 
animal,  had  often  been  the  theme  of 
midnight  conversation,  and  many  of 
them  were  convinced  that  it  was  an  imp 
of  Satan  lent  to  Vanslyperken,  and  that, 
to  injure  or  to  attempt  to  destroy  it 
would  iofallibly  be  followed  up  with  ter- 
rible consequences  to  the  party,  if  not  to 
the  vessel  and  all  the  crew.*' 

In  one  of  their  consultations  upon 
the  subject.  Bill  Spurey  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  **  dog  fiend  :** — 

" «  Well,*  replied  Bill  Spurey,  *  yon 
shall  have  it  just  as  1  got.  it  word  for 
word,  as  near  as  I  ran  recollect.  Yoa 
know  I  wasn*t  in  the  craft  when  the 
thing  came  on  board,  but  Joe  Geary  was; 
and  it  was  one  night  when  we  were 
boozing  over  a  stiff  glass  at  the  new  shop 
there,  the  Orange  Boven»  as  they  call  it, 
at  the  Pint  of  Portsmouth ;  and  so  you 
see,  falling  in  with  him,  I  wished  to 
learn  soraethioir  about  my  new  skipper, 
and  what  sort  of  a  chap  I  should  have  to 
deal  with.  When  1  learnt  all  about  him^ 
I'd  half-a-dozen  minds  to  shove  off  again, 
but  then  I  was  adrift,  and  so  I  thought 
better  of  it.  It  won*t  do  to  be  nice  in 
peace  times  you  know,  my  lads,  when 
all  the  big  ships  are  rotting  iu  Southamp- 
ton and  Cinoue  Port  muds.  Well,  then, 
what  he  told  me  I  recollect  as  well — ay, 
every  word  of  it — as  if  he  had  whispered 
it  into  my  ear  but  this  minute.  It  was  a 
blustering  night,  with  a  dirty  southweater, 
and  the  chafing  of  the  harbour  waves  was 
thrown  up  in  foams,   which  the    winds 
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•wept  up  tU«  street,  they  chaffing  one 
another  as  if  they  were  boys  at  play.  It 
was  about  two  bells  in  the  middle  watch, 
and  after  our  fifth  glass,  that  Joe  Geary 
said  as  this : 

**  *  It  was  one  dark  winter's  night  when 
"vve  were  off  the  Texel,  blowing  terribly, 
with  the  coast  under  our  lee,  clawing  off 
under  storm  canvass,  and  fighting  with 
the  elements  for  every  inch  of  ground,  a 
hand  in  the  chains,  for  we  had  nothing 
but  the  lead  to  trust  to,  and  the  vessel 
80  flogged  by  the  waves,  that  he  was 
lashed  to  the  rigging,  tliat  he  might  not 
be  washed  a^'ay;  all  of  a  sudden  the 
wind  came  with  a  blast  loud  enougli  for 
the  last  trump,  and  the  waves  roared  till 
they  were  hoarser  than  ever ;  away  went 
the  vessel'ri  mast,  although  there  was  no 
more  canvass  on  it  than  a  jib  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  the  craft  rolled  and 
tossed  in  the  deep  troughs,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  wicked  man  dying  in  despair; 
and  then  she  was  a  wreck,  with  nothing 
to  help  us  but  God  Almighty,  fast  borne 
down  upon  the  sands  which  the  waters 
had  disturbed,  and  were  dasliing  about 
until  they  themselves  were  weary  of  the 
loud;  and  all  the  seamen  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  as  well  they  might. 

«* «  Now,  they  say,  that  he  did  not  cry 
ns  they  did,  like  men  and  Christians,  to 
Him  who  made  them  and  the  waters 
which  surrounded  and  threatened  them ; 
for  death  was  then  in  all  his  glory,  and 
the  foaming  crests  of  the  waves  were  as 
plumes  of  feathers  to  his  skeleton  head 
beneath  them ;  but  he  cried  like  a  cliild, 
and  swore  terribly  as  well  as  cried,  talk- 
ing about  his  money,  his  dear  money,  and 
not  caring  about  his  more  precious  soul. 

*•  *  And  the  cutter  was  borne  down, 
every  wave  pushing  her  with  giant  force 
nearer  and  nearer  to  destruction,  when 
the  man  at  the  chains  shrieked  out^ — 
*  Mark  three,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  our  souls!*  and  all  tlte  crew,  when 
they  heard  this,  cried  out — *  Lord,  save 
MS,  or  we  perish.*  But  still  they  thoutrht 
that  their  time  was  come,  for  the  break- 
ing waves  were  under  their  lee,  and  the 
yellow  waters  told  them  that,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  vessel,  and  all  who  were  on 
board,  would  be  shivered  in  fragments ; 
and  some  wept  and  some  prayed  as  they 
clung  to  the  bulwarks  of  the  unguided 
vessel,  and  others  in  a  few  minutes 
thought  over  their  whole  life,  and  waited 
for  death  in  silence.  But  he,  he  did  all ; 
he  cried,  and  he  prayed,  and  he  swore, 
and  he  was  silent,  and  at  last  he  became 
furious  and  frantic ;  and  when  t\ve  men 
said  again  and  again,  <  the  Lord  save  us !' 
he  roared  out  at  last,  *  will  the  devil 
help  us,  for '.     In  a  moment,  before 


these  first  words  were  oat  of  kis  movib^ 
there  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  ap- 
peared  to  strike  the  vessel,  but  it  harmed 
her  not,  neither  did  any  thunder  follow 
the  flash  ;  but  a  ball  of  blue  flame  pitch- 
ed upon  the  knight  heads,  and  then  came 
bounding  and  dancing  aft  to  the  taflfrail, 
where  he  stood  alone,  for  the  nten  had 
left  him  to  blaspheme  by  himself.  Some 
say  he  was  heard  to  speak,  as  if  in  con- 
versation, but  no  one  knows  what  passed. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  on  a  sudden  he  walked 
fcn-ward  as  brave  as  could  be,  and  was 
followed  by  this  creature,  who  carried 
liis  head  and  tail  slouching,  as  he  does 
now. 

«<  And  the  dog  looked  up  and  gave 
one  deep  bark,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
barked  the  wind  appeared  to  lull ;  he 
barked  again  twice,  and  there  was  a  dead 
calm;  he  barked  again  thrice,  and  the 
seas  went  down ;  and  he  patted  the  dog 
on  the  head,  and  the  animal  then  bayed 
loud  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  to 
the  astonishment  and  fear  of  all,  instead 
of  the  vessel  being  within  a  cable*8  length 
of  the  Texel  sands  in  a  heavy  gale,  and 
without  hope,  the  Foreland  lights  wer« 
but  two  miles  on  our  beam,  with  a  clear 
sky  and  smooth  water.' 

*<  The  seaman  finished  his  legend,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  broken  first  by  Jasen,  who  in  a  low 
voice  said,  *  then  te  log  is  not  a  tog.*" 

A  great  deal  of  humorous  incident 
is  made  to  hang  upon  this  superstition 
of  the  crew.  Notwithstanding  their 
fears  they  made  several  attempts  upon 
the  charmed  life  of  Snarleyyow ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  invariably  while  the 
perpetrators  of  these  attempts  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
having  made  av\ay  with  the  poor  ani- 
mal, by  some  almost  miraculous  chance 
he  <  scapes  from  their  murderous  hands, 
and  generally  anticipates  their  return 
to  the  vessel.  Upon  one  occasion 
they  tied  him  up  in  a  ba*;,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  over  the  edge  of  a  canal. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  b«*» 
fell  not  into  the  water,  but  on  a  boat 
which  hud  lain  concealed  under  the 
bank  ;  and  Snarleyyow  being  released 
from  his  coiitinement,  trotted  back  to 
the  vessel,  to  add  to  the  superstitious 
awe  with  which  lie  was  regarded  by 
his  supernatural  appearance.  The 
sailors  who  threw  him  into  the  canal 
most  positively  averred  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  sunk  him  in  a  bag  to  which 
very  heavy  weights  were  attached,  ia 
the  deepest  part  of  the  canal ;  yet 
there  he  was,  as  hard,  as  snarling,  and 
malicious    as   ever.     What  other   iu- 
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fprence  can)d  be  drown  by  sailors,  but 
in  the  wordi  of  JonsoD,  that  *'  the  tog 
was  no  tog  at  alL" 

These  escapes,  which  make  up  a 
g^eat  deal  of  the  hnmorous  portion  of 
the  book,  arc  so  dexterously  managed, 
that  ihey  never  strike  the  reader  with 
an  appearance  of  improbability.  We 
are  led  on  by  perfectly  natural  steps 
from  one  extraordinary  escape  of 
Snarleyyow  to  another — very  fre- 
quently, of  course,  the  very  awe  in 
which  the  attempt  upon  the  mysterious 
animal's  life  was  made  contributes  to 
the  completeness  of  the  deception, 
until  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  crew 
of  the  Yungfrau  regarded  as  something 
'/more  than  a  tog,"  a  dog  of  whose 
deaths,    by    killing,    drowning,    and 

Eoison,  nay,  of  whose  burial  they  had 
ad  indisputable  proof,  times  sufficient 
in  number  to  assure  them  of  the  death 
of  nine  cats,  even  were  each  of  them 
gifled  with  the  number  of  lives  that 
common  consent,  the  most  irrefragable 
of  all  evidence,  assigns  to  the  members 
of  the  feline  family. 

But  there  was  another  person  on 
board,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant pretty  much  as  Snarleyyow  was 
regarded  by  the  crew.  This  was  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Vanslyperken,  Small- 
bones  by  name,  against  whom  the 
amiable  commander  had  contracted  an 
insuperable  aversion.  He  several  times 
attempted  his  murder  by  authority,  but 
finding  that  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
this  young  man  was  very  near  pro- 
voking a  mutiny  am,ong  the  crew,  he 
^-as  obliged  to  make  the  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him  in  secret.  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  the  attempts  of  the  com- 
mander to  make  away  with  Smallbones 
are  just  as  numerous  and  unsuccessful 
as  those  of  his  crew  to  dispatch  Snar- 
leyyow, until  Mr.  Vanslyperken  be- 
came as  firmly  convmced  ot  the  super- 
natural character  of  his  attendant,  as 
tbi!  crew  are  of  that  of  the  dog. 

By  any  process  short  of  extracting 
the  entire,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
tact  ^unth  which  this  double  plot  is 
managed  by  the  author.  Of  course 
the  attempt  of  the  cowardly  Lieu- 
tenant upon  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
servant,  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  scenes  of  almost  fearful 
interest.  Several  of  these  are  exceed- 
ingly well  managed.  His  first  attempt 
is  thus  described.  Our  readers  will 
understand  that  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  one. 


The  lieutenant  was  on  deck  on  the 
night  of  a  day  when  the  painters  had 
been  occupied  in  painting  the  stern  of 
the  vessel. 

<*  He  looked  over  the  stern,  there  was 
the  stage  itiU  hanging  where  tiie  painters 
had  been  standing  or  sittinje,  and,  what 
was  too  bad,  there  was  a  pot  of  paint, 
with  the  brush  in  it,  half  tail  of  rain* 
water,  which  some  negligent  person  had 
lefl  there.  Mr.  VansIyperkeD  turned 
forward  to  call  somebody  to  take  the 
paint  below,  but  the  decks  were  empty, 
and  it  was  growing  dark.  A  sudden 
thought,  iostigated  no  doubt  by  the  devil, 
filled  the  brain  of  Mr.  Vanslyperken.  It 
was  a  glorious,  golden  opportunity,  not 
to  be  lost.  He  walked  forward,  and 
went  down  into  his  cabin  again,  wbei« 
he  found  Smallbones  helping  himself  to 
biscuit,  for  the  lad  was  hungry,  as  well 
be  might  be ;  but  on  this  occasion  Mr. 
Vanslyperken  took  no  notice. 

«*  *  Smallbones,'  said  he,  *  one  of  the 
men  has  left  his  paint-pot  on  the  stage, 
under  the  stern,  go  and  bring  it  immedi- 
ately.* 

"'Yes,  sir,*  replied  Smallbones,  sur- 
prised at  the  unusually  quiet  style  of  his 
master's  address  to  him. 

<<  Smallbones  ran  up  the  ladder,  went 
aft,  and  slid  down  by  the  rope  which  held 
the  plank  used  as  a  stage  by  the  painters. 
Mr.  Vanslyperken  seized  his  carving- 
knife,  and  following  softly  on  deck,  went 
afL  He  took  a  hurried  look  forward-^ 
there  was  no  one  on  deck.  For  a  mo- 
ment, he  hesitated  at  the  crime ;  he  ob- 
served the  starboard  rope  shake,  for 
Smallbones  was  just  about  to  shin  up 
again.  The  devil  prevailed.  Mr.  Vansly- 
perken sawed  through  the  rope,  heard 
the  splash  of  the  lad  in  the  water,  and, 
frightened  at  his  own  guilt,  ran  down 
below,  and  gained  his  cabin.  There  he 
seated  himself,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  a  murderer.  He  was  pale  as  ashes. 
He  felt  sick,  and  he  staggered  to  his  cup- 
board, poured  out  a  tumbler  of  scheedam, 
and  drank  it  ofi'  at  a  draught.  This  re- 
covered him,  and  he  again  felt  brave. 
He  returned  on  deck,  and  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  manned,  which  was  presently 
done.  Mr.  Vanslyperken  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  gone  aft,  and  to 
have  looked  over  the  stern,  but  he  dared 
not ;  so,  ))ushing  the  men  into  the  boat, 
he  blippcd  in,  and  was  pulled  on  shore. 
Without  giving  any  directions  to  the  men 
he  stepped  out,  and  felt  a  relief  when  he 
found  himself  on  terra  firma.  He  walked 
away  as  fast  as  he  could — he  felt  that  he 
could  not  walk  fiist  cnough-^he  was 
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uucioiifl  to  arrive  at  his  mother*!.  The 
rain  fell  fa«t,  but  he  thought  uot  of  his 
•mbrvlia,  it  remuined  under  hit  arm,  and 
Mr.  Vanslyperkeo,  at  if  he  were  chased 
by  A  Hend,  pushed  on  through  the  fog 
and  rain ;  he  wanted  to  meet  a  congenial 
Boui,  one  who  would  encourage,  console 
him,  ridicule  his  fears,  and  applaud  the 
deed  which  he  would  just  then  have 
given  the  world  to  have  recalled.** 

After  an  hour  spent  in  all  the  horror 
**  that  appal  the  murderer's  soul,"  Mr. 
Vanslyfierkeu  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  had  the  precMution  to  summoo 
Suiallhones  to  brin^  lights  aft.  The 
word  was  passed  along  the  lower  deck, 
and  Vanslyperken  Siit  in  the  dark,  ex- 
pecting the  report  that  Suaallboues 
could  not  be  found. 

*'  A  light  is  coming  afi,  and  Vansly* 

?erken  is  waiting  the  anticipated  report, 
t  is  a  solitary  purser's  dip,  as  they  are 
termed  at  sea,  emitting  but  feeble  rays, 
and  Vanslyperken's  eyes  are  directed  to 
the  door  of  the  CHbin  to  see  who  carries 
it.  To  his  horror,  his  disojay,  it  is 
brought  in  by  the  drowned  Smallbones, 
who,  with  a  cadaverous,  and  as  he  sup- 
poses, unearthly  face  and  vacant  look, 
drawls  out,  *  it's  a-blowed  out  twice, 
shr,  with  the  wind.*** 

These,  however,  were  extra-official 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Smallbones.  The  worthy  com- 
mander did  not  hesitate  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  opportunities  wiiich  his 
despotic  power  uttorded  him  of  com- 
mitting murder  under  the  prett^nce  of 
disciuline.  Among  other  punishments 
which  his  inali^-e  prompted  liim  to  in- 
flict upon  ihe  poor  creature,  he  had 
actually  some  idea  of  subjecting  him 
to  a  **  keelhauling.**  The  word  has 
passed  into  common  use,  and  many  of 
our  readers  who  use  the  term  keel- 
hauling without  any  definite  notion  of 
its  meaniu;,s  may  be  curious  to  learn 
the  character  of  the  process  to  which 
it  was  originally  applied. 

•*  Tills  ingenious  proceas,  which,  how- 
ever, like  many  other  good  old  customs, 
haM  fallen  into  disuM,  must  be  explained 
to  the  non-nautical  reader.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  sending  a  poor  navi- 
gator ou  a  voyage  of  discovery  under  the 


bottom  of  the  vessel,  lowering  him  down 
over  the  bows^  and  with  ropes  retainiog 
him  exactly  in  hit  position  under  tlie 
kelsom,  while  he  is  drawn  att  by  a  haul- 
ing line  until  he  makes  his  appearance  nt 
the  rudder-chains,  generally  speaking 
quite  out  of  breath,  not  at  the  rapidiiy 
of  hit  motion,  but  because,  when  so  loug 
under  the  water,  he  has  expended  all  the 
breath  in  his  body,  and  is  induced  to  take 
in  salt  water  en  Ueu*  There  is  much 
merit  in  this  invention  ;  people  are  very 
apt  to  be  content  with  walking  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  complain  of  it  as  a 
hardship,  but  when  once  they  have  learnt, 
by  experience,  the  difference  betweea 
being  comfortable  above  iKMurd,  and  the 
numlMir  of  deprivations  which  they  have 
to  submit  to  when  under  board  and  over- 
board at  the  tame  time,  they  find  that 
there  are  w«»rse  situations  than  being  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel — we  say  privations 
when  under  board,  for  they  really  are 
very  important: — you  are  deprived  of 
the  air  to  breathe,  which  is  not  borne 
with  patience  even  by  a  philosopher,  and 
you  are  obliged  to  drink  salt  water  instead 
of  fresh.  In  the  days  of  keelhauling,  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  were  not  coppered, 
and  iu  consequence  were  well  studded 
with  a  species  of  t»helUfish  which  attached 
themselves,  called  barnacles,  and  as  these 
shells  were  all  open-mouthed  and  with 
sharp  cutting  points,  those  who  under- 
went this  punishment  (for  they  were 
made  by  the  ropes  at  each  side,  fastened 
to  their  arms,  to  hug  the  kelsom  of  the 
vessel)  were  cut  and  scored  all  over  their 
body,  as  if  with  so  many  lancets,  gene- 
rally coming  up  bleeding  in  every  part, 
and  with  their  faces,  especially  their 
noses,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  the 
rats ;  but  this  was  considered  rather  ad- 
vantageous than  otherwise,  as  the  loss 
of  blood  restored  the  patient  if  lie  was 
not  quite  drowned,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  one  out  of  three,  it  is  saidi,  have 
been  known  to  recover  after'  their  sub- 
marine excursion.  The  Dutch  have  the 
credit,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  take 
from  them  their  undoubted  right,  of 
having  invented  this  very  agreeable  de- 
scnption  of  punishment.*** 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  descriptions  which  Captain  Marryat 
gives  of  the  state  of  our  navy  at  the 
period  of  this  novel  are  not  exagge- 
rated.    The  following  is  his  own  ac- 


*  There  is  something  melancholy,  yet  instructive,  in  the  perusal  of  such  accounts 
of  man's  retinements  in  cruelty.  The  history  of  the  human  race  seems  to  teach  the 
lesson,  that  in  man*s  nature  there  is  an  instinct  which  prompts  him  to  torment  his 
fellows. 
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count  of  the  state  of  things  which 
forms  the  hbtorical  ground-work  of  his 
iketches— 

**  la  those  days,  the  service  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  com- 
mauders  of  vessels  were  also  the  pursers, 
sod  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
defrauding  the  crew;  and  further,  the 
discipline  of  the  service  was  such  as 
would  astonish  the  modern  philanthropist  j 
there  was  no  appeal  for  subordinates,  and 
tyranny  and  oppression,  even  amountiag 
to  the  destnictioa  oi  bfe,  were  practised 
with  impanity.  Smollett  has  given  his 
readers  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
■ervice  a  tew  years  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  when  it  was 
infinitely  worse,  fur  the  system  of  the 
Dutch,  notorious  for  their  cruelty,  had 
been  grafted  upon  that  of  the  English ; 
the  consequence  was,  a  combinatiou  of  all 
that  was  revolting  to  humanity  was  prac* 
tised  without  any  notice  being  taken  of 
it  by  the  superior  powers,  provided  that 
the  commanders  of  the  vessels  did  their 
duty  wheu  called  upon,  and  showed  the 
necessary  talent  and  courage.** 

The  deeper  interest  of  the  story 
hangs  upon  the  accidental  connection 
of  Vauslyperkei/s  history  with  the 
movements  of  the  Jacobite  party.  In 
a  lonely  cavern,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Isle  uf  Wight,  a  gang  of  smug- 
giem  had  fixed  in  secrecy  and  security 
their  abode.  With  this  gang  some  dis- 
tinguished adherents  of  the  exiled 
James  had  united  themselves.  The 
transition  from  plotting  against  the 
king's  revenue,  to  plotting  against  bis 
crown,  was  an  easy  one,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  smuggling  of  the  gang  be- 
came an  object  quite  subservient  to 
the  deeper  designs  of  those  who  had 
made  thenuelves  their  leaders.  The 
passing  and  repassing  of  their  contra- 
band traders  to  and  from  France,  af- 
forded obvious  facilities  ot  communica- 
tion with  the  mock  court  of  St.  Ger- 
njdins,  and  the  desperate  fidelity,  and 
perfect  organization  of  the  hardy  band 
uf  smugglers,  and  the  stxrecy  of  their 
Wreat,  rendered  their  alliance  in  every 
rif^pect  de:xirable  for  the  opponents  of 
the  reigning  dynasty. 

There  was,  however,  a  traitor  in  the 
band.  A  smuggler  named  Philip 
Combury  gave  information  of  the  ex- 
pected landing  of  a  very  valuable  cargo, 
on  condition  that  half  of  the  prize 
should  be  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 
The  information  was  given  to  Vansly- 
perken,  and  the  boats  of  the  Yungfrau, 
Hell    manned    and    armed,  were    de- 


spatched to  an  ambuscade  to  iuteroepi 
the  smugglers  on  their  return. 

They   were   disappointed   of    their 

{>rize  by  the  ill-timed  barking  of  Snar- 
eyyow,  whom  the  perverse  Lieutenant 
had  brought  with  him  in  his  boat.  The 
Yungfruu  sailed  round  ag^in  to  Ports- 
niuuth,  disappointed  of  her  prize  ;  but 
the  incident  led  to  results  quite  new 
and  Strang ^f,  and  introduces  aaotlter 
chapter  in  the  history  of  VMn:«lyperken. 

*«  We  must  now  leave  the  rntter  to  re- 
turn to  PorUmouth,  while  we  introduce 
to  our  read«'r8  a  new  and  strange  associ- 
ation.     We  stilted    that    the    boats  bad 
been   ensccnred  in  a  verv  small  cove  at 
the  back  of  the  Isie  of  Wight.     Atiove 
these  hung  the  lerritic  clitf  of  the  Black 
Gang   Chyne,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
was  iuaccessible.      But  this  uas  not  the 
ciise,  or  the  smugtrlers  would   not  have 
reported  there  to  disembark  their  cargo. 
At  that  time,  for  since  that  period  mui'h 
of  the  Cliff  \vA»  fallen  down,  and  the  as- 
pect in  much  cluinged>  the  rocks  rose  up 
from  the   water    nearly  perpendicularly, 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  Icet.     At 
that  height  there  was  a  flat  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  square  in  front  of  a  cave  of 
very  great  depth.     The  flat,  so  called  in 
contradistinction    to    the    perpendicular 
cliflP,  descended  from  the  seaward  to  the 
cave,  so  that  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
seen  either  by  vessels  passing  by,  or  by 
those  who  might  be  adventurous  enough 
to  peep  over  the  ridge  above ;  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  dispersed  here  and  there 
on  this  flat,  or  platform,  induced  people 
to   imagine   that   the  upper  clilf  was  a 
continuation  of  the  lower.     The  lower 
cliff,  on  which  this  platform   in  front  of 
the  cave  was  situated,  was  on  the  eastern 
side  as  abrupt  as  on  that  fronting  the  sea 
to  the  southward ;  but  on  the  western 
side,  its  height  was  decreased  to  about 
fifteen  feet,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
ladder  removed  at  pleasure.      To   this 
means  of  access  to  the  cave  there  was  a 
zigzag  path,  used  only  by  the  smugglers, 
leading  from  the  small  cove,  and  another 
mucj)  more  tedious,  by  which  they  could 
transport  their  goods   to  the  summit  o^ 
this  apparently  inaccessible  mass  of  rocks. 
The    cave  itself    was    large,   and    with 
several  diverging  galleries,  most  of  which 
were  dry  ;  but  in  one  or  two  there  was  a 
continual    filtering  of  clear   pure  water 
through  the  limestone  rock,  which   was 
collected  in   pits  dug  for  that  purpose  on 
the  floor  below ;  these  pits  were  always 
full  of  water,  the  excess  being  carried  off 
by  small  open  drains  which  trickled  over 
the  eastern  side  of  the  pUlform.     Some 
attention  to  comfort  had  been  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  these  caverns,  which  wore  Tp 
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portioned  off  here  and  there  by  snil-cloth 
and  boards,  so  as  to  form  separate  rooms 
and  storehouses.  The  cookery  was  car- 
ried on  outside  at  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form nearest  the  sea,  under  an  immense 
fragment  of  rock,  which  lay  at  the  very 
edge ;  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  smaller  portions  of  the  rock  neither 
the  flame  was  to  be  distinguished,  nor 
was  the  smoke,  which  was  divided  and 
made  to  find  its  passage  through  a  variety 
of  fissures,  never  in  such  a  volume  as  to 
be  supposed  to  be  anything  more  than  the 
vapours  drawn  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

«  In  this  abode  tbere  were  at  least 
thirty  people  residing,  and  generally 
speaking,  it  might  be  called  a  convent, 
for  it  was  tenanted  by  women.  Their 
husbands,  who  brought  over  the  cargoes, 
returning  immediately  in  their  boats  to 
the  opposite  shore,  for  two  reasons ;  one, 
that  their  boats  could  only  land  in  parti- 
cular seasons,  and  could  never  remain  in 
the  cove  without  risk  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces ;  and  the  other,  that  the  absence 
of  all  men  prevented  suspicion  ;  the  whole 
of  the  interior  smuggling  being  carried 
on  by  the  other  sex,  who  fearlessly 
showed  themselves  on  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  purchased  their  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions  here  and  there, 
without  exciting  any  mi^ivings  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  A  few  iso- 
lated cottages,  not  far  from  the  beetling 
brow  of  the  cliff  aliove,  were  their  sup- 
posed abodes ;  but  no  one  ever  troubled 
them  with  a  visit,  and  if  they  did,  and 
found  that  they  could  gain  no  admittance, 
they  imagined  that  the  occupants  had 
locked  their  doors  for  security,  while  they 
were  busied  with  their  labours  in  the 
field.  Accustomed  to  climb  up  the  tor- 
tuous path  from  the  cave  to  the  summit, 
the  women  would,  on  the  darkest  nierht, 
carry  np  their  burdens  and  deposit  them 
in  the  cottages  above,  until  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  their  contraband 
articles  into  the  hands  of  their  agents ; 
and  this  traffic  had  been  carried  on  for 
many  years,  without  the  government  or 
excise  having  the  slightest  suspicion  by 
what  means  the  smuggling  was  accom- 
plished. As  we  before  observed,  the 
great  articles  in  request,  and  which  were 
now  smuggled  from  France,  were  ala- 
modes  and  lutestrings.  The  attention  of 
government  had  been  called  to  check  the 
admission  of  these  goods,  but  hitherto 
their  attempts  had  nut  been  attended  with 
much  success. 

"  At  the  grey  of  the  morning  after 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  smugglers  had 
been  defeated  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Snarieyyow,  upon  the  top  of  the  im- 
mense fragment  of  the  rock  which  we 
have  described  as  lying  upon  the  sea-edge 


of  the  platform,  was  perched  a  fair,  slight- 
made  little  girl,  of  about  twelve  yean  of 
age.  She  was  simply  clad  in  a  short 
worsted  petticoat,  and  bodice  of  a  dark 
colour ;  her  head  was  bare,  and  her  hair 
fluttered  with  the  breeze ;  her  small  feet, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  were  also  naked,  and  her  short 
petticoat  discovered  her  legs  half-way  up 
to  the  knee.  She  stood  there,  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  precipice  below,  care- 
lessly surveying  the  waves  as  they  dashed 
over  the  rocks,  for  she  was  waiting  until 
the  light  would  enable  her  to  see  further 
on  the  horizon.  By  those  who  might 
have  leaned  over  the  ridge  above,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  sailed  below,  she  might 
have  been  taken,  had  she  been  seen  to 
move,  for  some  sea-bird  reposing  after  a 
flight,  so  small  was  her  frame  in  juxta- 
position >vith  the  wildness  and  majesty 
of  nature  which  surrounded  her  on  every 
side.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  her 
mode  of  life,  and  this  unusual  domicile, 
her  eye  quailed  not,  nor  did  her  heart 
beat  quicker,  as  she  looked  down  into  the 
abyss  below,  or  turned  her  eyes  up  to  (he 
beetling  mass  of  rock  which  appeared, 
each  moment,  ready  to  fall  down  and 
overwhelm  her.  Slie  passed  her  hand 
across  her  temples  to  throw  back  the 
hair  which  the  wind  had  blown  over  her 
eyes,  and  again  scanned  the  distance  as 
the  sun's  light  increased,  and  the  fog 
gradually  deared  away." 

Lilly,  our  readers  will  probably 
anticipate,  wa»  a  child  of  gentle 
parents.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Barclay,  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  army  of  King  James,  who  with 
Ramsay,  another  distinguished  Scotch- 
man, had  taken  his  lot  with  the  smug^ 
gler,  to  forward  the  cause  of  King 
James.  Her  mother.  Lady  Barclay, 
was  engaged  with  her  daughter  in 
watching  the  Yungfrau  slowly  disap- 
pearing on  the  horizon — and  expressing 
her  determination  to  send  Mary  Corbet 
to  Portsmouth  to  find  out  the  traitor 
who  had  given  the  information. 

•*  A  third  party  now  appeared  from  the 
cave;  although  not  in  canonicals,  his 
dress  indicated  his  profession  of  a  priest. 
He  approached  the  mother  and  daughter 
with,  «  Peace  be  with  you,  ladies.* 

" »  You  forget,  good' father,'  replied  the 
elder  of  the  females,  •  my  name  is  Alice — 
nothing  more.' 

«♦  *  I  crave  pardon  for  my  forgetting 
who  you  were.  I  will  be  more  mindful. 
Well  then,  Alice — yet  that  familiar  term 
sounds  strangely,  and  my  tongue  will  not 
accustom  itself,  even  were  I  to  remain 
here  weeks,  instead  of  but  two  days— I 
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was  about  to  «iy,  that  the  affair  of  last 
night  was  most  oatoward.  My  presence 
is  much  wished  fori  aad  much  required, 
at  St.  Germains.  It  was  uufortunate, 
because  it  proves  that  we  have  traitors 
amon^  us  somewhere ;  but  of  that,  and 
of  the  whole  affair,  I  will  have  cognizauce 
in  a  few  days.' 

" «  And  should  you  discover  the  party  ?* 

« <  His  doom  is  sealed.' 

«* «  You  are  right.* 

« <  In  so  important  and  so  righteous  a 
cause,  we  must  not  stop  at  aught  neces- 
sary to  secure  our  purpose.  But,  tell 
me,  think  you  that  your  husband  will 
soon  be  here  again  ?' 

**  *  I  should  think  not  to-night,  but  to- 
morrow or  the  next  he  will  be  off;  and 
if  we  can  show  the  signals  of  surety  he 
will  land,  if  the  weather  will  permit.' 

♦*  ♦  *Tis  indeed  time  that  I  were  over. 
Something  might  now  be  done.' 

<(  <  I  would  so  too,  father  ;  it  is  a  tedi- 
ous time  that  I  have  spent  here.* 

**  *  And  most  unfitting  for  you,  were  it 
not  that  you  laboured  in  a  great  cause ; 
bat  it  must  soon  be  decided,  and  then 
that  fair  tily  shall  be  transplanted*  Uke  a 
wild  flower  from  the  reck,  and  be  nur- 
tured in  a  conservatory.* 

'<<Nay,  for  that  the  time  is  hardly 
coaie.  She  is  better  here,  as  you  see 
her,  father,  than  in  the  chambers  of  a 
court.  For  her  sake  I  would  still  re- 
main ;  but  for  my  husband's  sake*  and 
the  perils  he  encounters,  I  wish  that,  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  were  decided.* 

« <  Had  there  been  faith  in  that  Italian, 
it  had  been  so  before  now,'  replied  the 
priest}  grinding  his  teeth  and  turning 
away.* 

^  But  the  conversation  was  closed  at 
the  appearance  of  some  women  who 
came  out  of  the  cave.  They  were  vari- 
<rasly  clothed,  some  coarsely,  and  others 
with  grreater  pretensions  to  finery  :  they 
brought  with  them  the  implements  for 
cooking,  and  appeared  surprised  at  the 
fire  being  already  lighted.  Among  them 
was  one  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  although  more  faded  than  she  ought 
to  hare  been  at  that  early  age,  still  with 
preteasions  to  almost  extreme  beauty. 
She  was  more  gaily  dressed  than  the 
others  and  had  a  careless,  easy  air  about 
her,  which  suited  to  her  hand8ome»  slight 
figure.  It  was  impossible  to  see  her  with- 
ottt  being  interested,  and  desiring  to 
know  who  she  was.' 

**  This  person  was  the  Nancy  mention- 
ed by  Alice  in  her  conversation  with 
Lilly.  Her  original  name  had  been 
Nancy  Dawson,  but  she  had  married  one 
of  the  smugglers,  of  the  name  of  Cor- 
bett  Her  original  profession,  previous 
to  her  marriage,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  ; 


suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  was  the  most 
celebrated  person  of  that  class  in  Ports- 
mouth, both  for  her  talent  and  extreme 
beauty.  Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  had  he  seen  her, 
she  would  have  been  more  renowned  than 
ever  was  Eleanor  Gwynne;  even  as  it 
was,  she  had  been  celebrated  in  a  song, 
which  has  not  been  lost  to  posterity. 
After  a  few  years  of  a  dissipated  life 
Nancy  reformed,  and  became  an  honest 
woman,  and  an  honest  wife.  By  her 
nuurriage  with  the  smuggler  she  had  be- 
come one  of  the  fraternity,  and  had 
taken  up  her  abode  in  the  cave,  which 
she  was  not  sorry  to  do,  as  she  had  be- 
oome  too  famous  at  Portsmouth  to  remain 
there  as  a  married  woman.  Still  she 
occasionally  made  her  appearance,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  kept  up  her  old  ac- 
quaintances, that  sbe  might  discover 
what  was  going  on^very  necessary  in^ 
formation  for  the  smugglers.  She  would 
laugh,  and  joke,  and  have  her  repartee  as 
usual,  but  in  other  points  she  was  truly 
reformed.  Her  acquaintance  was  so  ge- 
neral, and  she  was  such  a  favourite,  that 
she  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  band, 
and  was  always  sent  over  to  Portsmouth 
when  her  services  were  requured.  It  was 
supposed  there,  for  she  had  reported  it, 
that  she  had  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  lived  there  with  her  husband,  who 
was  a  pilot,  and  that  she  came  over  to 
Portsmouth  occasionally,  to  inquire  after 
her  old  friends,  and  upon  business.'* 

We  may  just  pause  to  remark  that 
the  character  of  Nancy  Corbet  is  the 
best  drawn  in  the  entire  book.  It  is 
sketched  apparently  without  an  effort, 
and  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  iu 
the  portraiture.  Our  readers  will  easily 
understand  that  it  was  one  which  it  re- 
quired peculiar  tact  to  manage — with- 
out a  aeparture  from  that  propriety 
with  nature — or  a  still  higher  propriety 
for  the  violation  of  which  no  vcrisimi- 
litade  can  atone.  It  is  high  praise  to 
say  that  in  this  difficult  task.  Captain 
Marryat  has  entirely  succeeded — and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  of 
truth  and  nature  with  which  fiction  can 
be  adorned,  may  be  found  in  this  quiet 
and  unambitious  portraiture  of  Nancy 
Corbet. 

The  result  of  her  mission  to  Ports- 
mouth was,  that,  through  one  of  the 
sailor's  wives,  who  had  been  acciden- 
tally carried  out  to  sea  on  the  night  of 
the  expedition,  she  obtained  full  evi- 
dence against  the  traitor,  and  not  only 
this,  but  she  picked  up  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Vanslyperken's  character,  as 
mijirht  afterwards  be  tuined  to  account. 
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Combury  returned  to  the  care  in  utter 
i^nrance  that  he  had  been  detected. 
Or  course  he  wai  seized  and  put  upon 
his  trial.  The  scene  of  his  execution 
is  finely  tola.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  perfectly  conclusive. 

«*  <  Bind  his  eyes,  and  lead  him  to  the 
western  edgre,*  said  the  leader. 

<«  « Philip  Combury,  you  have  but  a 
few  minutes  to  live.  In  mercy,  you  may 
see  the  holy  father,  if  you  wish  it.* 

**  <  I'm  no  d d  papist,'  replied  Corn- 
bury,  in  a  sulky  tone. 

«• «  Lead  him  on  then.* 

"  Combury  was  led  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  flat,  where  the  cliff  was  roost 
high  and  precipitous,  and  then  made  to 
kneel  down. 

•« «  Fitzpatrick,*  said  the  leader,  point- 
ing to  the  condemned. 

**  Fltzpatrirk  walked  up  to  the  kneeling 
man  with  his  loaded  pistol,  and  then  the 
others,  who  had  led  Combury  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  retired. 

"  Fitsptitrick  cocked  the  lock. 

«« <  Would  you  like  to  say,  *  God  have 
mercy  on  my  treacherous  sinful  sowl,*  or 
anything  short  and  sweet  like  that? '  said 
Fitzpatrick ;  « if  so,  I'll  wait  a  couple  of 
seconds  more  for  your  con  vanience,  Philip 
Combury.' 

'«  Combury  made  no  reply.  Fitzpatrick 
put  the  pistol  to  his  ear — the  ball  whizzed 
through  his  brain — the  body  half  raised 
itself  from  its  knees  with  a  strong  muscu- 
lar action,  and  then  toppled  oyer  and  dis- 
appeared down  the  side  of  the  precipice. 

<*  *  It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  time 
you  lave  this  world.  Master  Combury,  it 
will  be  in  a  purtier  sort  of  manner.  A 
civil  question  demands  a  civil  answer  any- 
how,' said  Fitzpatrick,  coolly  rejoining  the 
other  men." 

Among  other  amiable  traits  in  Vans- 
lyperken's  cbaractrr — he  was  a  for- 
tune-hunter. He  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  rich  widow — Vandersloosh  at  the 
Hague.  The  Jacooite  headers  availed 
themselves  of  this  trait  in  nis  charac- 
ter, to  draw  him  into  their  service. 
His  cowardice,  not  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign,  put  them  upon  the  necessity 
of  artifice  to  enveigle  him  into  taking 
their  pay.  Nancy  Corbet  personates 
a  rich  widow,  and  throws  herself  in 
hif*  way — the  bait  is  completely  snc- 
censful— she  talks  of  the  great  wealth 
she  has  been  ie*r  by  her  deceased  hus- 
band. Vanslyperken,  of  course,  be- 
comes her  roost  obedient  slave. — 
Through  her  he  is  induced  to  tawp  over 
letters  for  the  conspirators — a  service 
for  which  he  is  paid  at  a  most  extrava- 


grant  rate.  By  degrees  he  is  initiated 
into  the  full  guilt  of  treason,  and  having 
then  furnished  ample  evidence  to  bit 
paymasters  to  hang  him — he  isof  course 
obliged  to  go  on.  The  rich  widow  dis- 
appears and  leaves  him  in  the  lorch. 
He  is  now  become  a  traitor — he  is 
tauarht  not  only  to  bear  di<ipatches  for 
the  rebels  but  to  open  those  of  his  own 
government,  and  communicate  their 
contents — a  lesson  which,  by  and  by 
he  put.^  in  practice  against  both  parties. 
This  amiable  gentleman  took  the  pre- 
caution of  opening  and  copying-  all 
the  Jacobite  dispatches,  that  he  might 
he  able,  if  detected,  to  secure  his  par- 
don from  King  William.  These  ma- 
noeuvres of  course  leave  an  opportunity 
of  investing  the  novel  with  a  great  deal 
of  historic  interest,  an  opportunity 
which  Captain  Marryat  has  abundantly 
improved. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  but  a 
very  slight  sketch  of  these  mof^t  amus- 
ing volumes.  Vanslyperken's  wooing 
of  the  widow  Vandersloosh,  and  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  he  is  cut  out 
in  her  good  graces  by  Van  Spitter,  his 
own  corporal  of  marines,  furm  a  most 
comical  portion  of  the  book.  There 
is  also  a  little  episodical  romance  intro- 
duced between  Ramsay  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  syndic  of  Amsterdam,  a 
stanch  Williamite,  at  whose  house  the 
Jacobite  had  become  domesticated  in 
the  guise  of  a  loyal  subject  of  the  great 
and  good  Ring ;  with  singular  tact,  hi >w« 
ever,  the  propriety  of  the  epic  is  pre- 
served, and  the  chief  interest  is  made 
throughout  to  revolve  round  Snarley- 
yow  and  his  master. 

And  the  unity  of  the  story  is  pre- 
served even  to  the  end — the  hanging  of 
the  two  heroes  concludes  the  tale. 
After  a  series  of  treacheries,  which, 
when  separated  from  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  genius  of  the  author 
has  invested  them,  it  would  be  but 
little  interesting  to  record — after  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  own  government  to 
the  rebels,  and  the  rebels  to  the  go- 
vernment— his  perfidy  and  his  cowar- 
dice a:  last  bring  the  wretched  Vans- 
lyperken icto  the  position  of  seeing 
the  Yungfrau  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  and  a  Jacobite  party,  who 
proceed  to  deal  out  strict  poetic  just  ice 
iq)on  the  lieutenant  and  nis  dog.  We 
extract  the  entire  chapter  which  con- 
tains the  closing  scene.  To  understand 
it,  our  readers  should  be  apprised  th.tt 
the  last  attempt  of  Vanslyperken  on 
the  life  of  SmaJlbones  had  been  made 
in  the  shape  of  throwing  him  over- 
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board  a  sauben  abool  the  middle  of  the 
chaDoel,  while  the  cutter  was  mo* 
oinif  ten  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind. 
One  of  the  smuggrlers'  boats  picked  him 
op,  and  preserved  him  once  more  to 
•fipal  his  persecutors.  Our  readers 
will  5uppose  the  Yungfran  in  possession 
of  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  and  the  Jacobite 
conspirators — the  crew  prisoners  on 
board. 

•«  Bat  now  Mr.  Vanslyperken  was 
dragged  past  th«m  by  two  of  the  conspU 
rators,  and  all  the  men  of  the  Yangfrau 
followed  on  deck  to  tee  what  was  to  take 
place. 

«•  When  Mr.  Vanslyperken  had  been 
brought  aft,  hit  leirt  tottered,  and  be  could 
hardly  ttsnd.  His  face  was  livid,  and  hit 
lips  white  with  fear,  and  he  knew  too  well 
that  be  had  little  mercy  to  expect. 

•*  *  Now,  sir,*  said  Sir  Robert,  with  a 
»t^m  ahr,  *  hear  the  accusation  against 
yon,  for  although  we  may  be  lawless,  we 
will  still  be  just.  You  Toluntarily  en- 
tered into  our  service,  and  received  our 
pay.  You  were  one  of  us,  with  only  this 
diCTerence,  that  we  have  taken  up  the 
cause  from  principle  and  loyalty,  and  you 
joined  us  from  mercenary  motives.  Still 
wa  kept  our  faith  with  you  ;  for  every 
service  performed,  you  were  well  and  lio- 
nourably  paid.  But  you  received  our 
money  and  turned  against  us ;  revealed 
our  secrets,  and  gave  information  to  your 
government,  by  which,  that  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Ramsay)  and  many  others, 
had  not  they  fortunately  received  timely 
notice,  would  have  perished  by  the  gibbet. 
>2ow,  sir,  I  wish  to  know,  what  you  can 
bring  forward  in  your  defence,  what  have 
you  to  urge  that  you  should  not  die  the 
death  which  you  so  traitorously  prepared 
for  others.* 

•• '  Die  !*  ejfclaimed   Vanslyperken  ;— 

•  no — no — mercy,  sir — mercy.  1  am  not 
fit  to  die.' 

**  •  Few  are — but  this  is  certain — that 
a  villain  like  you  is  not  fit  to  live.* 

**  *  On  my  knees,  I  ask  mercy,*  cried 
the   frightened  wretch,  dropping  down. 

*  Mr.  Ramsay  »t»eak  for  me.* 

*'  *  1  will  sp<>ak,*  replied  Ramsay,  *  but 
not  for  you,  1  will  show  you,  that  even  if 
vou  were  to  escape  us,  you  would  still  be 
hung ;  for  all  your  extracts  of  the  des- 
patches, I  have,  with  full  explanation,  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. Do  yon  expect  mercy  from  them, 
they  have  not  showed  much  as  yet.* 

•«  •  O  God— O  God  !*  exclaimed  Van- 
f]  vperken,  throwing  himself  down  on  the 
dfrk  in  despair. 

••  •  Now,  my  lads,  yon  have  heard  the 
charges  agaiost  this  man,  and  also  that  he 
has  no  defence  to  oflTer,  what  is  your  sen- 
tence?* 


**  *  Death  !'  ezdaimed  the  conspirators. 

•<  <  Yon  men.  belonging  to  (he  cutter, 
yon  have  heard  that  thiii  man  has  be- 
trayed the  present  government  of  Eng- 
land, in  whose  pay  and  service  he  was  at 
the  tim^—what  is  your  opinion  T 

'*  Hereupon,  Obadiah  C'oble  bitched  up 
his  trousers,  and  said,  •  Why,  as  a  matter 
of  opinion,  I  agrees  with  you,  sir,  whom- 
soever  yon  may  be.* 

•*  *  Mein  Gott  I'  yes  sir,'  exclaimed  the 
corporal. 

«•  And  all  the  crew  cried  out  together, 
<  Death— death  !*  which,  by-the-by,  was 
very  mutinous. 

**  ♦  You  p<Treive  that  you  are  doubly 
condemned  as  a  double  traitor,*  said  Sir 
Robert  *  So  prepare  to  die ;  the  religion 
you  profess  1  know  not,  but  the  time  you 
will  be  allowed  to  make  your  peace  with 
your  God,  is  fifteen  minutes.* 

•*  ♦  Oh  !'  groaned  Vanslyperken,  with 
his  face  to  the  deck. 

**  *  Up  there,  my  lads,  and  get  a  whip 
on  the  yard-arm,*  said  Rammy. 

**  Some  of  his  party  went  to  obey  the 
order,  and  they  were  assisted  by  the  sea* 
men  of  the  Yungfran.  But  while  they 
were  getting  the  whip  ready  on  the  star- 
board. Jemmy  Ducks  was  very  quietly 
employed  getting  another  on  the  larboard 
yard-arm,  which  nobody  took  notice  of« 

**  As  soon  as  the  whip,  and  the  cord 
with  the  hangman*s  noose  made  fast  to  it, 
were  all  ready,  it  was  reported  to  Sir  Ro. 
bertby  Corporal  Van  Spitter,  who  stepped 
np  to  him  with  his  usual  military  salute. 
Sir  Robert  took  off  bis  hat  in  return. 
His  watch  had  been  held  in  his  hand 
from  the  time  that  he  had  passed  sentence 
upon  Vanslyperken,  who  still  remained 
prostrate  on  the  deck. 

*•  *  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you.  sir, 
that  but  five  minutes  are  left  of  the  time 
awarded  to  you,*  said  Sir  Robert  to  Van- 
slyperken. 

♦«  <  Five  minutes  !*  exclaimed  Vansly- 
perken, jumping  up  from  the  deck,  •  but 
five  minutes — to  die  in  five  minutes,* 
continued  he,  looking  up  with  horror  at 
the  rope  at  the  yard-arm,  and  the  fatal 
noose  at  the  end  of  it,  held  in  the  hand 
of  Corporal  Van  Spitter.  «  Stop,  I  have 
gold — plenty  of  gold— 1  can  purchase  my 
life.' 

*  «<  *  Kingdoms  would  not  purchase  it,* 
said  Sir  Robert,  scornfully. 

"  *  Oh  !*  exclaimed  Vanslyperken, 
wringing  his  hands,  *  must  I  leave  all  my 
gold?* 

**  *  You  have  but  two  minutes,  sir,* 
observed  Sir  Robert.  <  Let  the  rope  i»e 
put  round  his  neck.' 

••  This  office  was  performed  by  Corpo. 
ral  Van  Spitter.  The  corporal  was  quite 
an  amateur. 
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"  *  yinef,  m*rcy/  cried  Vftaslypeiiran, 
Aftio  ieWmg  on  his  knees,  and  hoUing  up 
hM  hands. 

«  <  Call  upon  Heaven  for  mercy,  you 
have  but  one  minute  left.* 

**  But  here  an  interruption  took  place. 
A  female  made  her  appearance  oh  the 
other  side  of  the  deck,  dragginff,  by  a 
cord,  the  hero  of  our  norel,  Soarleyyow, 
who  held  back  with  all  his  power,  jerking 
his  head  to  the  right  and  left,  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  he  was  dragged  opposite  to 
where  Vanslyperken  knelt.  As  the 
raader  may  guess,  this  person  was  Small- 
bones,  who  had  tied  on  a  bonnet,  and 
muffled  up  his  face,  so  as  not  to  be  eb- 
served  when  he  first  went  on  board. 
Jemmy  Ducks  now  assisted,  and  the  whip 
on  the  larboard  yard-arm  was  made  fast 
to  a  cord  with  a  running  noose,  for  the 
hanging  of  the  cur. 

««  The  sight  roused  Vanslyperken. — 
«  My  dog  !*  exclaimed  he,  « woman,  leave 
that  dog  alone— who  are  you  that  dare 
touch  my  dog  ?' 

<«  The  female  turned  round,  threw  off 
her  bonnet  and  handkerchief,  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  terrified  lieutenant,  the  fiEice 
of  the  supposed  departed  Smallbones. 

u  *  Smallbones !'  eiCclaimed  the  crew  of 
the  Yungfrau  in  a  breath. 

«  <  Ood  of  mercy — help  me,  God  of 
aiercy !'  cried  Vanslyperken,  aghast. 

'*  *  I  suppose  that  you  do  come  for  to 
go  to  know  roe  now,  any  how,*  said 
Smallbones^ 

«  *  Hath  the  sea  given  up  its  dead  ?' 
replied  Vanslyperken,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  *  No,  it  aru*t  *cause  why  ?  1  never 
was  a  drowned,'  replied  Smallbones;  '  no 
thanks  to  you,  though  ;  but  if  so  be  as  I 
supposes,  you  be  a-going  to  bo  hung — as 
Tm  a  good  Christian,  1*11  forgive  you— 
that  is,  if  you  be  hung,  you  know.* 

««  Vanslyperken,  who  now  perceived 
that  Smallbones  had  been  by  some  mi- 
nude  preserved,  recovered  himself. 

♦•  *  If  you  forgive  me,*  replied  Vansly- 
perken, '  then  pray  do  not  ill  treat  my 
dog.* 

"  '  I'se  not  forgiven  him,  any  how — •! 
owes  him  enough,  and  now  I'll  have  his 
account  settled,  by  gam.  When  you  goes 
up  there,  he  goes  up  here,  as  sure  as  I'm 
rhilip  Smallbones.* 

«  <  Be  merciful !'  exclaimed  Vanslyper- 
ken, who,  strange  to  say,  forgot  his  own 
miseries  in  pleading  for  his  darling  cur. 

«  •  He  be  a  convicted  traitor,  and  he 
shall  die,  by  gam !'  cried  Smallbones, 
smacking  hb  fist  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

«  During  the  conversation,  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Vanslyperken  had  long  expired, 
but  the  interest  occasioned  by  it  had  in- 
clined Sir  Robert  to  wait  till  it  was  over. 

**  Enuuj;li,'   cried    Sir    Robert,  *  your 


tune  is  too  long  expand.     ComnwBd  yoar 
soul  to  God^>3et  the  rope  be  maBned. 

^  <  Now,  Jemmy,  stand  by  to  toddle 
forward/  cried  Smallbones. 

"  *  One  moment— I  ask  but  one  mo- 
ment,* cried  Vanslyperken,  much  agitated, 
*  only  one  roomont,  sir.* 

"  *  For  what  ?' 

"  *  To  kiss  my  poor  dog,*  replied  Van, 
slyperken,  bursting  into  tears;  strange 
and  almost  ridiculous  as  was  the  appeal, 
there  was  a  seriousness  and  a  pathos  in 
Vanslyperken's  words  and  manner,  which 
affected  those  who  were  present  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  this  one  feeling  which 
was  unalloyed  with  baser  metal  shone 
upon  the  close  of  a  worthless  and  wicked 
life;  Sir  Robert  nodded  his  head,  and 
Vanslyperken  walked  with  the  rope  round 
his  neck  over  to  where  the  dog  was  held 
by  Smallbones,  bent  over  the  cur  and 
kissed  it  again  nnd  again. 

<(  *  Enough,*  cried  Sir  Robert,  <  bring 
him  back.* 

«« Corporal  Van  Spilter  took  hold  of 
Vanslyperken  by  the  arm,  and  draeved  him 
to  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  The  un- 
fortunate wretch  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  fate  of  his  cur,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  follow  his  master.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Snarleyyow,  and  Snarleyyow's  were 
fixed  upcn  his  roaster,  thus  they  were 
permitted  to  remaiu  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  Sir  Robert  gave  the  signal.  Away 
went  the  line  of  men  who  had  manned 
the  starboard  whip,  audaway  went  Jemmy 
Ducks  on  the  larboard  side,  and,  at  the 
yard-arms  of  the  cutter,  were  suspended 
the  bodies  of  Vanslyperken  and  Snar- 
leyyow.    . 

**  Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels,  and  one  of  the  vilest  curs, 
which  ever  existed.  They  were  dam- 
nable in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
they  were  not  divided. 

**  By  the  manuscript  records,  found  in 
tlie  Jacobite  papers,  it  appears  that  tlie 
double  execution  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700.** 

Ramsay,  in  the  end,  is  married  to  the 
pood  Syndic's  daughter,  and,  exchang- 
ing politics  for  matrimony,  retires  to 
some  continental  town,  where  he  lives 
happy  with  his  bride  in  perfect  indif- 
ference as  to  what  sovereign  sits  on  the 
English  throne.  The  fat  and  rich  wi- 
dow, Vandersloosh,  resigns  herself  to 
the  embraces  of  Corporal  Van  Spitter, 
whose  rival  had  been  so  effectually  re- 
moved— and  the  corporal  invites  all  his 
old  comrades  of  the  Yungfrau,  to  dunce 
at  his  wedding,  which  they  do  right 
merrily. 

Our  sketch  can  convey  to  our  read- 
ers but  a  very  slight  idea  of  the  fund  of 
entertainment  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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tbeie  volnmei.  Even  as  an  hiitorical 
novel  Snarleyyow  pgwofloco  verj  con- 
siderable meriu  It  illustratea  the 
state  of  our  navy  at  a  very  serious  pe- 
riod of  our  history — and  accurstely  re- 
presents much  of  the  politiod  move- 
ments of  that  strange  time.  lu  chief 
excellence  lies,  however,  in  its  quaint 
and  pleasant  humour,  and  in  its  graphic 
and  easy  portraiture  of  men  and  women, 
and  manners-equalities  in  which  the 
author  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

There  is  one  character,  intended  per- 
haps, to  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
entire,  which  to  our  minds,  bears  very 
Httle  nature  about  it.  That  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Vanslyperlien's  mother.  It 
is  the  character  not  of  a  wicked  wo- 
man, but  of  a  fiend.  She  is  continu- 
ally urging  her  son  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  and  undertakes,  for  a  sum  of 
gold,  to  murder  Smallbooes,  the  wages 
of  iniquity  to  be  paid  by  her  son.  At 
this  time,  the  hag  was  withered  away 
by  years.  She  lived  alone  in  a  room 
from  which  she  never  stirred.  We 
will  give  the  scene  in  which  the  bargain 
is  struck,  and  let  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  the  character  of  the 
old  beldame  is  natural.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Lieutenant,  Snarleyyow*s 
tail  had  been  cut  off.  Mr.  Vanslyper- 
ken  was  really  persuaded  that  Small- 
bones  was  guilty  of  this  mutilation. 
Corporal  Van  Spitter  had  told  the 
Lieutenant  of  a  vision  he  had  seen 
in  which  a  ghost  had  announced  to  him 
that  Smallbones  could  never  be  hurt 
by  fnatu  Persuaded  that  it  was  useless 
for  himself  to  attempt  taking  revenge 
noon  one  who  had  this  charmed  life, 
Vanslyperken  repaired  to  the  miserable 
hovel  of  his  mother. 

« <  Wsll,  child,  what  is  it— is  it  money 
yon  bring  ?*  cried  the  old  woman,  when 
vanslyperken  entered  th^  room. 

**  •  No,  mother,'  replied  VanslyperkeD, 
throwing  himself  on  the  only  chair  in  the 
room,  except  the  one  with  the  legs  cutoff 
half-way  up,  upon  which  his  mother  was 
accustomed  to  rock  herself  before  the 
gmte. 

*'  <  No,  mother ;  but  I  have  brought 
something.— and  I  come  to  you  for  advice 
and  assistance.' 

**  <  Brought  no  money — yet  brought 
something ! — well,  child,  what  have  you 
brought  ?' 

•*  *  This  V  ezdaimed  Vanslyperken, 
throwing  the  dog's  tail  down  upon  the 
Uble. 

«*«Thb!*  repeated  the  old  beldamci 
Vol.  X. 


lifting  up  the  tail,  and  eaamining  It  as 
well  as  she  could,  as  the  vibrations  of  her 
palsied  members  were  communicated  io 
the  article— « and  pray,  ohiki,  what  is 
this?' 

*«  <  Are  you  blind,  old  woman,'  replied 
Vanslyperken  in  wrath,  *  not  to  perceive 
that  it  is  my  poor  dog's  tail  ?* 

•*  *  Blind  okl  woman  j  and  dog's  tail, 
eh !  Blind  old  woman,  eh !  Mr.  Corne- 
lius, you  dare  to  call  me  a  blind  old  wo- 
man, and  to  bring  here  the  mangy  tail  of 
a  dog— and  to  lay  it  on  my  table  >  Is 
thb  your  duty,  sirrah  ?  How  dare  yon 
take  such  liberties  ?  There  sir,'  cried  the 
hag  in  a  rage,  catching  hold  of  the  tail, 
and  sending  it  flying  out  of  the  easement, 
which  was  open.^«  there,  sir—and  now 
vou  may  follow  your  tail.  D'ye  hear  ?— . 
leave  the  room  instantly,  or  I'll  cleave 
your  craven  skull.  Blind  old  woman, 
f<mootfak~nndtttiful  chiM.  ■ .    * 

"  Vanslyperken,  in  spite  of  his  mother's 
indignation,  could  not  prevent  his  eyes 
from  following  the  tail  of  his  dog,  as  il 
sailed  through  the  ambient  aur  surroaad- 
ing  the  half-way  houses,  and  was  glad  to 
observe  it  landed  among  some  cabbage- 
leaves  thrown  into  the  road,  without  at- 
tracting notice.  Satbfied  that  he  should 
regain  his  treasure  when  he  quitted  the 
house,  he  now  turned  round  to  deprecate 
his  mother's  wrath,  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  sentence  which  we  have  quoted 
above. 

" '  I  supplicate  your  pardon,  my  dear 
mother,'  said  Vanslyperken,  whofdt  that 
in  her  present  humour  he  was  not  likely 
to  gain  the  point  with  her  that  he  had  in 
contemplatiou  ;  <  I  was  so  vexed — so  inu 
tated — that  I  knew  not  what  I  was  say- 
ing.' 

**  <  Blind  old  woman,  indeed,'  repeated 
the  beldame. 

**  <  I  again  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  dear- 
est mother/  continued  Vanslyperken. 

"  <  All  about  a  dog's  tail  cut  off.  BeU 
ter  off  than  on — so  much  the  less  mange 
on  the  snarling  cur.' 

**  This  was  touching  up  Vanslyperken 
on  the  raw ;  but  he  had  a  great  object  in 
view,  and  he  restrained  hb  feelings. 

"  *  I  was  wrong,  mother— very  wrong 
—but  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  have 
begged  your  pardon.  I  came  here  for 
your  advice  and  assbtance.' 

'<  <  What  advice  or  assbtance  can  yon 
expect  from  a  blind  old  woman?*  retorted 
the  old  hag.  '  And  what  ad  rice  or  assis- 
tance does  so  undutiful  a  child  deserve  ?' 

**  It  was  some  time  before  the  miBed 
temper  of  the  beldame  could  be  appeased ; 
at  last  Vanslyperken  succeeded.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  concluded  by  observing, 
*  that  as  Smallbones  was  not  to  be  in- 
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jnrad  by  mortal  maoy  h«  had  come  to 
her  for  aiustaace.* 

«<  <  That  is  to  say,  yoa  have  come  to 
roe  to  ask  me  to  kaoek  the  lad*s  braine 
out — to  take  away  his  life — to  murder 
him,  in  fact.  Say,  Cornelius,  is  it  not 
so?* 

« <  It  is  exactly  so,  my  dearest  mother. 

I  know  your  coarage — ^your * 

« *  Yes»  yes,  I  understand  all  that ; 
but  now  hear  roe,  child.  There  are 
deeds  which  are  done,  and  which  I  have 
done,  but  those  deeds  are  only  done  upon 
strong  impulses.  Murder  is  one  ;  but 
people  murder  for  two  reasons  only — for 
revenge  and  for  gold.  People  don't  do 
such  acta  as  are  to  tortnre  their  minds 
here,  and  perhaps  be  punished  hereafter ; 
that  is,  if  there  be  one,  child.  I  say, 
people  don't  do  such  deeds  as  these 
merely  because  a  graceless  son  comes  to 
them,  and  says,  *  if  you  please,  mother.' 
Do  you  understand  that,  child?  I've 
blood  enough  on  my  hands  already — good 
blood  too— they  are  not  defiled  with  the 
scum  of  a  parish  boy,  nor  shall  they  be, 

without ' 

««*  Without  what,  mother?* 
« <  Have  I  not  told  you,  Cornelias, 
that  there  are  two  great  excitements — 
revenge  and  gold  ?  I  have  no  revenge 
against  the  lad.  If  you  have — ^if  you 
consider  that  a  dog's  tail  demands  a 
h«man  victim,  well  and  good,  do  the 
deed  yourself.* 

« *  I  would,'  cried  Vanslyperken,  « but 
I  have  tried  in  vain.  It  must  be  done 
by  woman.* 

•«  <  Then  hear  me,  Cornelius  ;  if  it 
must  be  done  by  woman,  you  must  find  a 
woman  to  do  it,  and  you  must  pay  her 
for  the  deed.  Murder  is  at  a  high  price. 
You  apply  to  me ;  I  am  content  to  do 
the  deed;  bnt  I  must  have  gold,  and 
plenty  too.' 

<«  Vanslyperken  paused  before  he  re- 
plied. The  old  woman  had  charge  of  all 
his  money ;  she  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave ;  for  what  could  she  require  his 
gold  ? — could  she  be  so  foolish  ? — it  was 
insanity.  Vanslyperken  was  right;  it 
was  insanity,  for  avarice  is  no  better. 

«<  <  Do  you  mean,  mother,'  replied 
Vanslyperken,  <  that  yon  want  gold  from 
ne?' 

•(  <  From  whom  else  ?*  demanded  the 
old  woman  sharply. 

•■Take  it,  then,  mother -> take  as 
many  pieces  as  you  please.* 

"  *  I  must  have  all  that  there  is  in  that 
chest,  Cornelius.' 

« «  All,  mother  ?' 

« <  Yes,  all;  and  what  is  it,  after  all? 
What  price  is  too  high  for  blood  which 


calls  for  retribution?  Besidee,  Comelhis, 
it  must  be  all  yours  again  when  I  die ; 
but  I  shall  not  die  yet— no,  no.' 

« <  Well,  mother,'  replied  Vanslyper- 
ken, <  if  it  must  be  so,  it  shall  all  be  yonra 
— ^not  that  I  can  see  what  difference  it 
makes,  whether  it  is  called  yours  or 
mine.* 

« «  Then  why  not  give  it  freely  ?  Why 
do  you  hesitate  to  grive  to  your  poor  old 
mother  what  may  be  afrain  yours  before 
the  leaf  again  falls?  Ask  yourself  why, 
Cornelius,  and  then  you  have  my  answer. 
The  gold  is  here  in  my  charge,  hot  it  is 
not  my  gold — it  is  yours.  You  little 
think  how  often  I've  laid  in  bed  and 
longed  that  it  was  all  mtive.  Then  I 
would  count  it;  count  it  again  and  again 
— wateh  over  it,  not  as  I  do  now  as  a 
mere  deposit  in  my  charge,  .but  as  a  mo- 
ther would  wateh  and  smile  upon  her 
first-born  child.  There  is  a  talisman  in 
that  word  mtne,  that  not  approaching 
death  can  wean  from  /(/e.  It  is  our  na- 
tures, child;  say,  then,  is  all  that  gold 
mvM  9* 

**  Vanslyperken  paused ;  he  also  felt 
the  magic  of  the  word  ;  and,  although  it 
was  but  a  nominal  and  temporary  divest- 
ment of  the  property,  even  that  gave 
him  a  severe  struggle;  but  his  avarice 
was  overcome  by  his  feelings  of  revenge, 
and  he  answered  solemnly,  *  as  I  hope  for 
revenge,  mother,  att  that  gold  is  yowv, 
provided  that  you  do  the  deed.' 

<*  Here  the  old  hag  burst  into  a  sort  of 
shrieking  laugh.  *  Send  him  here,  child;* 
and  the  almost  unearthly  cachinnation 
was  continued^.*  send  him,  child ;  I  can't 
go  to  seek  him,  and  it  is  done;  only 
bring  him  here.' 

«  So  soon  as  this  compact  had  been 
completed,  Vanslyperken  and  his  mother 
had  a  consultation ;  and  it  was  'agreed, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  attempt 
the  deed  until  the  day  before  the  cutter 
sailed,  as  would  remove  all  suspicion,  and 
be  supposed  that  the  boy  had  deserted. 
This  arrangement  having  been  made, 
Vanslyperken  made  rather  a  hasty  retreat. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
recover  the  iVagment  of  Snarleyyow* 
which  hb  mother  had  so  contemptuously 
thrown  out  of  the  casement." 

The  character  of  this  old  hag  is, 
however,  the  only  one  in  the  volumes 
in  which  the  author  has  departed  from 
nature.  The  parts  of  the  tale  in  which 
she  is  introduced  are  the  only  parte 
deficient  in  power,  perhaps  because 
they  are  the  only  parte  in  which  there 
is  a  deviation  from  nature. 
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Br-WAYS  OP  IRISH    HISTORY. 
CHAP.  III.— -PBNAL  LAWS — THEIR  RBLAXATION. 

«The  Duke  of  Bedfovd.  who  was  appoiBtcd  Lord  LicuteiMnt  in  the  year  1757,  was  the  flnt  chief 

Gtmxoat  of  Ireland,  who  openly  professed  a  faTorable  disposition  to  the  Catholics.    To  him  must  be 

idlowed  the  credit  of  baTing  restored  suspended  animation  to  the  members  of  that  paralysed  body."— 

nomdeiCa  HUtorg  tf  Irtlamd/lrom  the  Iwatiom  to  the  Unkm^VoL  11.  p,  125.* 

«■  Why  aie  the  Tories  so  much  abused,  when  History  informs  us  that  no  concession  was  ever  yet 
■fantcd  to  Roman  Catholics  but  during  Tory  admlnlstratioos.  (Cries  of  No.)  I  say  ye«}  since  1777, 
down  to  18I9,  the  period  of  final  emanciparimi,  the  Tories  granted,  at  intenrals,  those  concessions  which 
the  V^higs  aActed  to  advocate,  but  never  were  sincere  In.  During  that  eventAil  period  of  our  history, 
win  any  man  tell  me,  what  fiivors  did  the  Irish  Whigs  confer  upon  the  Irish  people  ?"— P.  Finn,  Rtq. 
attk9BltcamAttheMonttgkqrO»rhn^LeiMttrBJip^ 


The  Whin  who,  as  BeUham«  in- 
forms uSy  bad  **  engrossed  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  state,  with  little  in- 
tcrmission  since  the  rcTolution,  and 
without  any  interval  whatever  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover," 
felt  that  their  power  drew  to  its  close 
when  they  saw  the  life  of  George  IL 
dediiiiBg;  Thev  knew  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent had  immbed  principles  which 
must  estrange  htm  from  their  council, 
and  had  formed  friendships  by  which  he 
was  fortified  against  their  personal  in- 
fluence. The  motion  of  tne  Duke  of 
Bedford  on  the  subject  of  the  young 
prince's  educaUon,  and  the  strenuous 
endeavours  made  to  remove  the 
Marquess  of  Bute  from  the  roval 
presence,  afford  abundant  proof  that 
the  Whigs  were  early  alarmed  with 
respect  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
George  III.  and  that  the  ftiilure  of  their 
endeavours  to  displace  the  Tories  from 
his  court,  must  have  left  them  hopeless 
of  protracting,  beyond  the  period  of  his 
predecessor's  demise,  the  duration  of 
their  official  authority.  Such  were 
their  anticipations  when  they,  through 
their  oigan  in  Ireland,  professed  those 
iavourable  dispositions  towards  the 
^         i  Catholics,  which  Mr.  Plowden 


policy  upon  which  the  Whig 
party  acted  unaer  the  constraint  of 
their  approaching  abdication  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  which  had 
governed  them  during  the  long  period 
of  their  secure  power.  They  had 
framed  the  penal  code.  They  had  su- 
perintended its  operation.  For  fifty- 
seven  years  they  bad  had  recourse  to 
penal  severity  as  the  sure  panacea  in 
everv  danger,  and  against  every  appre- 
hended disorder.  For  fifty-seven  years, 
many  of  them  years  of  eictreme  diffi- 
culty and  alarm,  they  had  never  once 
been  disappointed  in  the  results  which 


they  hoped  to  attain  by  the  addition 
of  new  penalties  to  their  stern  code, 
or  by  awakening  into  more  vigorous 
execution  the  slumbering  severity  of  sta- 
tutes already  in  existence.  They  bad 
passed  the  '*  extirpation  Iaw'*f  *'  with- 
out the  opposition  or  protest  of  a  single 
individual  to  proclaim,  that  there  was 
one  man  of  rignteousness  in  that  pollut- 
ed assembly  to  save  it  from  the  reproach 
of  universal  depravitv4  They  had 
framed  laws  in  which  human  **  crueltv 
aeemed  exhausted*'^ — laws  '*  as  well 
fitted,**  it  has  been  said,  for  the  oppres- 
sion, impoverishment  and  degradation 
of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceed- 
ed lirom  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man,'* II  and,  having  thus  acted  as  the 
tormentors  of  Roman  Catholics  for  more 
than  half  a  century  of  power,  they  re- 
solved to  become  their  patrons  and 
friends  when  the  privileges  of  office 
were  about  to  be  wrested  from  them. 
There  is  not,  in  profane  history,  an 
apter  illustration  or  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward,  than  this  Whig  device 
to  provide  a  retreat,  against  the  day 
when  their  lord  was  to  **  take  from 
them  the  stewardship." 

Ireland,  politically  considered,  had 
been  tranquil  during  the  former  half 
of  the  last  century — tranquil  in  the 
days  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  term 
Roman  Catholics  **  the  common  ene- 
my"— when  it  was  not  held  necessary 
to  return  a  courteous  acknowledgment 
of  their  memorials  and  addresses.  The 
reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.;  were  more  distin- 
guished by  a  benevolent  and  liberal 
system  than  those  of  their  predecessors 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by  a 
policy  which  has  been  termed  exclu- 
sive and  sectarian.  And  yet,  during 
the  period  of  conciliation,  Ireland  has 
never  known  peace.    What  is  the  ex- 


*  Memoirs  of  George  III.  vol  I.  p.  4.    f  Wyse  History  of  Association,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 
I  O'Connor,  quoted  by  Wyse.  §  Wyse.  ||  Burke. 
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planation  ?  So  far  afi  the  history  of 
proceedings  by  which  Roman  Catho- 
tholics  were  affected,  and  in  which 
they  took  a  part,  shall  serve  to  explain 
the  phenomenon,  we  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  assist  hereafter  in  its  elucida- 
tion. But  in  our  present  number  we 
must  adjust  some  preliminary  matter, 
our  first  observation  being,  that  the 
Whigs  constructed  the  penal  code, 
employed  their  best  ingenuity  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  availed  them- 
selves of  it  by  its  eneiigy  to  subdue,  .or 
in  its  repose  to  overawe  turbulence 
ftnd  disaffection  ;  and  that,  when  they 
were  about  to  be  deprived  of  place, 
they,  as  it  were,  dismantled  the  for- 
tress and  spiked  the  guns  which  they 
had  accounted  essential  to  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  country. 

A  few  words  more  will  convey  all 
that  we  have  to  observe,  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  on  the  penal  laws,  and  the  re- 
laxation of  them.  Whilst  the  Whigs 
enjoyed  power  and  patronage  felt  a 
confident  expectation  of  retaining  a 
long  tenure  of  office,  they  demeaned 
themselves  towards  the  Roman  Catho- 
lioB  with  a  severity  which  unprovoked 
insolence  embittered.  It  is  true  the 
penal  laws  were  not  always  rigorously 
administered.  In  times  of  peace  and 
security  Roman  Catholics  were  in- 
dulged with  a  relaxation  of  their  su& 
feriogs;  but,  whenever  a  prospect  of  in- 
ternal commotion  or  foreign  danger 
drew  the  attention  of  government 
upon  them,  the  Whigs  screwed  up 
the  instrument  of  political  torture  as  if 
they  had  had  Major  Du^d  Dalgetty 
for  their  instructor,  and  were  not  in- 
disposed to  **  squeese  *'  as  he  directed 
his  humble  friend,  Ranald,  even  *'ad 
deliquium."  But  when  power  had 
passed  from  them,  their  mood  was 
changed*  and,  in  their  subsequent  in- 
tercourse with  Roman  Catholics,  they 
applied  stimulants,  not  restrictions. 

When  Tories  were  in  power,  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  as  it  was  called, 
made  progress.  The  successive  re- 
movals of  the  various  disabilities  by 
which  Roman  Catholics  were  molested, 
were  made  during  administrations  pre- 
dominately, if  not  exclusively,  of  a  Tory 
character ;  the  Whigs,  for  the  most 
part,  acting  agreeably  to  the  policy 
employed  recentiy  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Silk  Buckingham,  of  didactic  notoriety, 
whose  claims  they  would  have  favour- 
ed, if  urged  while  their  antagonists 
were  in  office,  but  rtjected  because  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  ac- 
cede to  them  when  it  was  their  torn  to 


give  an  account  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Such  was  their  conduct  respect- 
ing Roman  Catholic  claims.*  It  was 
profitable  to  embarrass  Tories  by  in- 
sisting upon  them, — it  was  convenient 
at  fiToper  seasons  to  postpone  them, 
and,  to  do  the  Whigs  no  more  than  jus- 
tice for  their  observance  and  manage- 
ment of  times  and  circumstances,  the 
master  of  the  unjust  steward  might 
have  commended  them  also  **  because 
they  had  acted  wisely." 

Wiser  in  their  generation,  certainly, 
they  were,  than  their  Tory  competitors. 
When  Whigs  allied  themselves  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  whom  they  bad 
previously  oppressed,  the  Tories,  it  is 
evident,  should  have  accomroodated 
their  tactique  to  the  altered  dreuoa- 
stances  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
had  become  implieated.  Their  policy^ 
to  us,  who  look  back  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  experience,  seems  suAmi- 
ently  obvious.  They  should  have 
caused  it  to  be  distinctly  nndersteod 
why  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  subjected  to  penal 
disabilities.  If  there  was  no  otiier 
reason  for  excluding  them  from  olBoe, 
than  their  attaefament  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  the  exclusion  should  hare 
ceased  with  the  power  of  that  family 
to  cause  danger  or  disturbance  to  the 
British  throne  and  government.  If 
Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
places  of  trust  and  power,  and  were 
subjected  to  general  disfiivor  and  dia- 
couragement,  on  account  of  dangers 
arising  out  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, the  doctrines  which  caused 
alarm  should  have  been  kept  plainly 
and  prominentiy  before  the  public 
mind,  the  ambiguity  of  all  imperfect 
disclfldmers  of  them  should  have  been 
effectually  exposed,  and  the  honorable 
instincts  of  the  human  heart  should 
have  thus  been  called  into  play  against 
that  point  of  honor  which,  it  was  ul- 
ledged,  influenced  many  to  profess 
themselves  of  a  church  which  they  did 
not  esteem  or  love,  rather  than  endure 
the  dishonor  of  abandoning  it  while 
under  adversity.  This  was  not  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Tory  party. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
played  the  game  of  their  adversaries. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
they  were  too  liberal  to  subject  to  a 
strict  scrutiny — ^the  rights  of  Roman 
Catiiolics,  considered  abstractedly  from 
their  religious  tenets,  they  were  not 
liberal  enough  to  concede.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  was,  that  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  diverted  the  thoughts 
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of  men  from  the  miljects  on  which 
they  otiffht  to  have  been  emplojed, 
(thofe  whieh  ascertained  the  unfitness 
of  Boman  Catholios  to  be  entrusted 
with  power,)  and  fastened  them  upon 
subjects  far  more  embarrassing — ^the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  withholding, 
on  gprounds  which  appeared  either  illi- 
berd  or  fantastic,  from  one  portion  of 
the  people,  privileges  freely  accorded 
to  all  the  remainder. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  do 
not  love  to  dwell.  The  great  error  of 
the  Tories  was,  that,  while  they  resist- 
ed the  claims  of  Roman  Catholics, 
they  did  not  place  the  justification  of 
their  resistance  on  the  right  grounds. 
They  were,  perhaps,  wise,  in  acting 
generally,  on  the  principle,  that  par- 
liament should  not  take  cognizance  of 
matters  purely  spiritual  and  religious 
—they  were  most  unwise  in  regarding 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  nurely  reli- 
gious system.  They  shoula  have  dis- 
tinguished between  the  departments 
of  its  creed — between  those  tenets 
which  could  be  condemned  only  for 
being  unscriptural  or  untrue,  and  those 
whioi  merited  additional  censure  be- 
cause thev  were  calculated  to  prove 
prejudicial  to  society.  With  the  former, 
legislators,  in  an  age  like  ours,  may 
perhaps,  not  inconsistently,  afiirm,  that 
they  can  have  no  concern ;  but  the 
Glmrch  of  Rome  teaches  doctrines 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  society, 
the  due  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the  aecnritr  of  good  government — 
doctrines  which  exhibit  those  who  pro- 
fett  them  aa  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  slavery,  and  threaten  those 
who  r^ect  them  with  all  the  evils 
which  perfidy  and  intolerance  can  inflict 
upon  toem.  Doctrines,  such  as  these, 
we  confidently  affirm,  belong  more  to 
the  parliament  than  the  pulpit,  because, 
in  their  direct  and  immediate  tendency, 
tbcgic  threaten  rather  the  well-being  of 
society,  than  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  party  which  withstood 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims  appears  to 
h«ve  been  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of 
expoaiog  them,  and  the  advocates  of 
«*  emandpation,"  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  which  they  might 
acoire  for  their  opponents,  took  good 
care  to  deter,  by  invective,  and  to 
•lienie  by  ridicule,  any  who  ventured, 
br  eihibiting  the  political  character  of 
Romaiusm  to  discharge  what  every  wise 
and  honest  legislator  should  have  re- 
gafded  as  a  bounden  duty.  The  oonse* 
qoenoe,  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated^  was,  that  concesMon  after 


concession  was  yielded,  withlitde  more 
of  g^race  or  profit  than  waits  on  a  reluc* 
tant  surrenaer  of  stolen  goods.  Roman 
Catholics  were  taught  to  acknowledge 
an  act  of  partial  justice  in  the  rights 
restored — to  regard  the  rights  withheld 
as  matter  for  complaint  as  well  as  pe- 
tition— ^to  account  the  party  who  en- 
couraged their  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations as  friends,  and  the  Tories, 
whose  favors  to  them  were  acts,  not 
promises,  as  adversaries  whom,  with 
the  aid  of  their  Whig  associates,  they 
had  subdued  into  a  habit  of  ungracious 
concession. 

If  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  resisted  on  the  broad  and 
plain  ground  that  they  countenanced 
doctrines  and  opinions  which  must 
render  their  allegiance  precarious,  and 
their  professions  doubtful,  if  those  who 
withstood  them  had  investigated  and 
exposed  these  pernicious  principles 
with  the  same  fulness  and  effect  as 
they  would  have,  and  indeed  often  have, 
made  manifest  principles  and  practices, 
not  more  alarming,  avowedly,  in  revolu- 
tionary or  treasonable  societies,  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  long 
before  now,  a  great  changdn  the  con- 
sUtution  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland,  or  such  a  falling  away  among 
its  members  as  should  have  left  it  power- 
less to  do  harm.  The  defence  of  it 
would  have  become  unpopular;  the 
more  upright  and  honorable  of  those 
who  continued  to  be  numbered  among 
its  adherents,  would  busy  themselves 
in  endeavours  to  effect  a  reform  which 
public  opinion  had  taught  them  to  feel 
necessaiy ;  the  less  scrupulous  would 
feel  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  pro- 
voke discussions  in  which  new  matter 
of  offence  would  perpetually  be  dis- 
covered against  them ;  and  a  season  of 
enlightened  tranquillity  thus  ensured 
would  favor  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  principles  and  sentiments 
which  should  render  the  extension  of 
political  privileges  as  safe  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
desirable. 

The  Tories  observed  a  different 
policy.  They  would  neither  give  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  thev  wanted,  nor 
take  pains  to  instruct  them  why  they 
refused.  They  left  them  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  stimulants  applied  by 
the  Whigs,  and  gave  them  power, 
enoueh  to  make  them  useful  as  politi- 
cal instruments.  The  disturbances 
which  ensued  on  breaking  *<the  first 
seal,"  and  which  have  been  continued 
during  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  ycarsip 
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mavserTe  to  show  the  conseqaences 
of  iiUordered  concession,  and  the  eflfecU 
of  pernicious  encouragement  and 
counsel.  Before  we  enter,  however, 
on  our  notices  of  the  petty  insurrec- 
tious    which    have    afflicted    Ireland 


during  that  time,  we  must  interpoae  a 
chapter  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  capacttjr  in 
which  it  exists  amongst  us,  that  of  an 
organized  poUtical  system. 


CHAP.   IT. 

**Hlaioi7doei  not  ftiroUh  ft  more  itrlUnff  example  oTretrfbutlTe  JnHiee  than  ft  dlipbyi  In  Its  iceonb 
of  Ireland.  When  a  British  Monarch,  as  the  Tasnl  and  minister  of  an  inperioiis  fwelale.  eonducted  his 
armies  into  this  land,  he  found  a  people  whose  eqiedal  hooor  it  was,  that  tbej  alone,  of  all  the  natioasof 
Europe,  had  a  national  church,  ftc.  Ac 

**  For  a  time  whern  England  was.  thefe  was  poperv ;  where,  amid  distresses  and  disunion,  the  cause  of 
Ireland  was  maintained,  there  still  a  national  churdi  sulitistod.  A  chance  took  place,  and  the  BIsiMp  of 
Rome,  whose  power,  in  letter  times,  had  been  resisted,  or  whose  authority  had  been  denied,  rlewed  m  a 
new  relation,  as  an  enemy  of  the  conqueror,  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  ally  and  a  protector.  Fteai^* 
when  Eoffland  was  instructed  in  a  purer  faith,  and  had  shaken  ofTthe  yoke  which  she  had  been  the  Inalni- 
inent  to  place  upon  the  reluctant  churches  of  Ireland,  her  own  works  rose  in  the  judgment  egainst  her; 
and,  at  this  day,  she  has  the  mortification  to  see,  that  the  inflnence  of  popery  is  mightier  and  itaprindpln 
more  Intolerant  in  the  country  upon  which  the  force  of  her  arms  inflicted  it,  than  In  any  other  portion  of 
the  cirUiseJ  worUL'*— Ontfe  to  an  JHak  Qenttenmn, 


Three  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
whose  attachment  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
ii  abore  suspicion — Cardinal  Baronius, 
the  Most  kev.  Archbishop  Murray, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doyle-— 
have  given  their  respective  testimonies 
concernins:  the  church  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people ;  it  may  be 
well  to  compare  or  to  contrast  them. 

«  All  the  Bishops  in  Ireland,**  Baro- 
nias  writes, «  when  they  found  the  Roman 
Church  to  have  openly  adopted  the  con- 
demnation of  the  three  chapters,  and  to 
have  Btrengihened  by  Ua  consent  the  fifth 
council,  separated  from  it  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  schismatics  who  were 
in  Italy,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  other  regions, 
haughty  in  a  vain  confidence  that  they 
stood  up  for  the  Catholic  faith,  while  di- 
fending  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.** 

That  is  to  say,  the  Irish  Church,  in 
the  year  556,  held  the  principle  re- 
specting the  soundness  and  complete- 
ness of  doctrine  taught  by  the  first 
four  councils,  which  was  held,  in  his 
best  days,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  was 
maintained  by  many  of  the  wisest 
of  his  time,  and  was,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, taken  up  as  a  rule  by 
which  the  temperate  and  effectual  re- 
form of  the  English  Church  was  at  a 
later  day  effected.  Such  was  the  an« 
oient  Church  of  Ireland. 

For  the  doctrine  held  by  what  is 
now  called  ^The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland,"  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray and  Bishop  Doyle  are  vouchers. 
« Is  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholio 
Church?  Yes;  every  Catholic  ac- 
knowledges that  creed"— [Right  Rev. 
James  Doyle — Committee  of  House 
of  Lords].  The  creed  thus  acknow- 
ledged contains  this  profession  :— 


«  Also  aU  other  things  defined,  deli- 
vered, and  declared  by  the  sacred  Canon* 
and  General  Councils,  and  espedally  by 
the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  I  do  witlioui 
doubting,  receive  and  profess,  and  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresiea 
whatever  condemned  and  rejected  hy  the 
church,  do  I  in  like  manner  reject,  coiw 
demn,  and  anathematise." 

Such  is  the  confession  of  the  church 
of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  at 
the  present  day;  and  such  was  its 
confession  in  the  early  ages.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  excommunicated, 
agreeably  to  the  Ephesine  canon — all 
wno  adaed  to  the  creed  of  the  first 
four  councils.  It  excommunicates,  in 
the  nineteenth,  all  who  will  not  recdve 
the  innovation  formerly  condemned, 
and  will  not  assent  also  to  the  addi- 
tions (of  which  the  censure  seems  in- 
cluded) made  during  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  thirteen  succeeding 
centuries,  and  in  the  thirteen  (so 
called)  GBcumenical  Councils.  In 
short,  the  Protestant  Church  in  lie- 
land  is  in  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  native  church  of  primitive 
times ;  and  Romanism  amongst  us,  at 
this  day,  is  smitten  with  the  condem- 
nation, pronounced  by  the  ancient 
Irish  Church  when  it  censured  and 
separated  from  the  innovating  Church 
of^  Rome.  It  is  curious,  at  least,  if 
not  instructive,  to  bring  together  some 
notices  of  the  means  by  which  the 
change  in  national  sentiment  or  per- 
suasion has  been  effected. 

Henry  II.  was  employed  by  Adrian 
"to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church," 
when  he  sought  a  Bull  from  that  pontiff 
to  justify  his  invasion  of  Ireland.  The 
language  employed  by  the  pope  ren- 
ders it  evident  that  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  people  was  neither  subordinate 
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to  thaC  of  Rome,  -nor  even  connected 
with  it.  Thus  the  contumelious  lan- 
guage of  Cambrensis  may  be  explained; 
thus  the  irreTereut  conduct  of  the 
Norman  soldiery  can  also  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  Church  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  put  down;  that  of  Rome 
was  to  be  erected  in  its  place ;  temp- 
tation and  severity  were  directed  to 
the  office  of  winning  over  the  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  or  of  subduing  them  into 
an  acceptance  of  the  Roman  rule  ; 
and  accordingly,  England  strove  to 
gmin  upon  the  clergy  by  rendering 
tithe  a  legal  impost,  and  making 
payment  of  it  compulsory,  while 
mercenary  and  bigoted  adventurers 
in  her  train  offered  violence  to 
the  intractible,  as  those  whom  a 
papal  spirit  animates  and  impels  would 
outrage,  at  the  present  day,  the  forms 
and  the  ministers  of  Protestant  worship. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Phelan,  (from  whose  invaluable  history 
we  may  at  a  future  day  present  some 
rich  excerpta,)  that  the  national  church 
subsisted,  notwithstanding  persecution 
and  distress,  until  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  so  that  Protestantism  was,  in 
truth,  rather  legalised  than  introduced 
by  the  Reformation. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
contest  between  the  British  throne 
and  the  papacy  acquired  a  character 
of  virulence  and  determination  which 
it  had  not  previously  borne.  At  no 
period,  it  is  true,  had  the  British  mo- 
narchs  acquiesced  tamely  in  the  en- 
croachments of  Rome  ;  but  resistance 
was  not  effectually  offered  until  the 
bluff  King  Harry  conironted  his  papal 
rival.  In  England,  loyalty  and  the 
national  feeling  prevailed ;  the  seeds 
of  future  bigotry  and  disorder  were, 
fatally,  sown  in  Ireland. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heads  of 
the  principal  Irish  septs  and  clans,  vo- 
luntarily, signed  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  King's  supremacy,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil ;  and  that  George  Dow- 
dall,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  day,  accepted  his  arch- 
bishopric from  the  King  without  the 
approval  of  the  pope,  in  opposition, 
indeed,  to  his  will.  While  Dowdall, 
thus  intruded,  as  Romanists  would  say, 
into  his  see,  presided  over  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh,  Robert  Wau- 
chop,  appointed  and  consecrated  by 
the  pope  as  the  Irish  metropolitan, 
officiated  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
distinguished  himself,  though  blind 
from  his  birth,  (as  Cox  says,  borrowing, 
we  believe,  from   Father  Paul,)  "by 


riding  past  the  best  of  any  body  in 
Christendom,"  and  rendered  it  is  pro- 
bable, more  service  to  his  patron's 
cause  by  his  equestrian  than  his  epis- 
copal qualifications.  But  he  rendered 
a  service  of  another  kind  in  Ireland. 
He  introduced  the  Jesuits.  By  his 
contrivance  John  Codur  was  sent  into 
Ireland.  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Pas- 
chatius  Bruet,  and  Franciscus  Zapate, 
brothers  of  the  or<ler  of  Loyola, 
speedilv  followed.  The  reader  will 
judge  that  they  were  not  likely  to  re- 
main inactive. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizalteth,  a 
flight  of  Regulars  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion, descended  upon  the  southern 
coasts  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  when 
Spanish  troops  came  to  aid  the 
cause  of  insurrection ;  and  when  the 
foreign  armies  were  discomfited,  and 
imprisoned,  or  expelled,  the  ecclesias- 
tical immigration  was  enabled  to  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and  to 
insinuate  into  the  minds  of  a  people 
disaffected  to  their  rulers,  a  zeal  for 
Romanism,  which  now  seemed  almost 
the  same  with  hatred  to  England,  and 
was,  at  least,  very  strongly  recom- 
mended by  that  maligpoant  principle. 

Hence,  humanly  speaking,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  England,  in  the 
first  ^reat  act  of  Elizabeth,  for  the 
effecting  a  scriptural  and  methodical 
reformation,  had  affirmed  a  principle 
identically  the  same  with  that  of  the 
early  Irish  Church,  and  when  the 
papal  see,  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  had  set  forth, 
as  articles  of  faith,  doctrines  which, 
even  as  matters  of  opinion,  the  an- 
cient church  of  the  country  had,  by  an- 
ticipation, condemned,  the  Irish  of 
modern  times  opposed  the  judgment 
of  their  venerated  progenitors  of  old; 
because,  in  so  domg,  they  gratified 
their  hatred  by  opposing  England  also. 

From  that  day,  a  superstitious  wor- 
ship is  maintained  in  Ireland,  rather 
as  a  matter  of  division  than  of  religion. 
Hatred  to  England,  it  may  be  said, 
welcomed  Romanism  amongst  us ;  and 
Romanism  has  taken  good  care  that 
the  hatred  shall  not  subside. 

The  facilities  it  possesses  for  propa- 
gating and  promoting  a  spirit  of  disafleo- 
tion  are  great  and  many,  and  the  organ- 
ization by  which  it  is  enabled  to  subsist 
as  an  establishment,  benefitting  by  the 
liberal  bounties  of  the  realm  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  preserving,  at  the 
same  time,  its  alien  spirit  and  preju- 
dices, is  most  artfully  and  effectively 
constructed.     The  Pope  may  be  said 
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to  govern  his  lay  •otjeets  in  this  conn- 
try  through  the  miuiftration  of  tecolar 
ecclesiastics ;  and  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  these  his  delegates,  by  the  vigilant 
and  jealous  surveillaDce  of  the  various 
Regular  orders.  The  bishops  take  to 
him  an  oath  of  feudal  submission — 
members  of  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy,  on  their  induction  to  benefices, 
swear  to  a  similar  effect  Regulars 
are  bound  by  engagements  not  less 
strait  and  specific ;  and  to  assure  their 
obedience  the  more  strictly,  the  gene- 
ral  of  each  order,  a  superior,  whose 
commands  must  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
resides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
papal  see,  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
clergy  of  all  descriptions,  thus  firmly 
bound  to  the  pope,  and  devoted  to  his 
service  br  oaths  and  engagements 
which,  it  has  been  found,  preoccupy 
them  against  all  others — the  people  at 
large  bound  to  them  by  the  strongest 
attractions  of  which  their  nature  is 
susceptible,  and  by  contrivances  of  al- 
most unequalled  efficacy  and  wisdom, — 
it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  power 
of  the  Romish  system  in  Ireland,  in 
bending  the  wills  of  men  into  an  ac- 
commodation or  submission  to  its  most 
extravagant  purposes. 

Great  as  is  the  power  of  this  ela- 
borate system,  the  principles  of  the 
agents  by  whom  its  energies  are  di- 
rected, render  it  still  more  formidable. 
Strength  and  subtlety  are  fearfiil  gifts 
when  used  for  a  bad  end,  and  used  un- 
scrupulously. In  Ireland  the  machinery 
of  Romanism  was  long  employed  at  the 
command,  and  to  promote  the  designs 
of  ecclesiastics  who  had  imbibed  the 
intolerance  of  Dominicans,  and  who 
had  had  the  Jesuits  for  their  instruo- 
tors  in  morals. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  expatiate  on 
all  matters  of  offence  with  which,  in 
its  civil  or  social  capacity,  the  Roman- 
ism of  Ireland  is  chargeable.  A 
single  peculiarity  is  all  to  which 
we  find  it  necessary  at  present  to  de- 
mand attention^the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  equivocation.  With  this 
base  graft  the  Jesuits  appear  to  have 
inoculated  the  system  of  morals  held 
among  the  Irish  clergy  ;  and  iu  fruits, 
although  their  character  was  disguised 
during  the  period  in  which  they 
wrought  most  mischief,  we  are  able  at 
this  day  to  discriminate  by  marks 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  shall 
take  leave  to  exhibit  a  few  striking 
specimens. 

I.-- The  Roman  Catholics,  It  will  be 
rememberedt  refused,  by  the  direction 


of  the  pope,  to  take  an  oath  of  aH^i- 
ance  proposed  to  them  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Another  form  of  oalh 
was  in  contemplation  in  the  year  1768, 
containing  '*a  declaration  of  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  doctrine 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics, 
and  that  princes  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  may  be  deposed  or  mnr- 
dered  by  their  subjects.*  Against  this 
oath  Archbishop  Ghillini,  Apostolical 
Nuncio  for  Ireland,  in  an  official  letter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  strongly  protested,  insisting 
**  that  the  doctrine  which  it  pronounced 
detestable,  was  defended  and  maintained 
by  most  Catholic  nations,  and  had  been 
followed  in  practice  by  the  apostolic 
see  ;"  and  that,  accordingly,  the  oadi  in 
which  it  was  condemned,  was  "abso- 
lutely intolerable  ;"  and,  being  "  m  tCt 
whole  extent  uidawful^  watf  '^  in  Ut  na- 
ture, invalid,  null,  and  of  no  effect,  mo  that 
it  could  by  no  means  bind  and  obt^e  eon- 
idenceJ'  In  this  admonition  of  Ghillini 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  doctrine 
of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  professed 
their  abhorrence,  was  one  which  it  was 
most  culpable  in  them  to  condemn; 
that,  in  consecjuence,  they  were  not 
justified  in  taking  such  oaths,  and,  if 
they  had  sworn,  were  bound  to  regard 
them  as  of  no  obligation.  Strange  to 
say,  the  usual  reply  of  Roman  Catholics 
upon  this  subject,  is,  UuU  they  have^ 
notwithstanding  Ghillini*s  prombition* 
taken  the  oath.  The  Nuncio  appears 
to  have  left  them  an  alternative.  Have 
the-  profited  by  it  f 

II. — Dr.  Burgh,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  published,  a  little 
after  the  date  Ghillini's  letter,  a  second 
edition  of  his  Hibemia  Dominicana. 
with  a  supplement,  in  which  the  letter 
appeared.  To  satisfy  the  reader  of 
the  seditious  character  of  this  work,  it 
is  enough  to  remind  him  of  the  mutila- 
tion usually  practised  upon  it,  in  the 
extraction  of  the  pages  which  contain  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  James  the 
Second  in  Ireland.  How  did  Romish 
ecclesiastics  act  in  the  afiair.  They  sub- 
scribed to  the  publication  of  the  book, 
they  subscribea  also  to  a  censure  of  it. 
The  signatures  by  which  the  work  was 
to  obtain  circulation,  were  before  the 
Roman  Catholic  public  from  the  day 
on  which  it  was  publuhed;  those 
which  were  to  render  the  prohibition 
of  it  effectual  remained  safe  for  twelve 
years  iu  the  desk  of  Doctor  Butler, 
the  titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and 
never  appear  to  have  seen  the  light, 
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until  Woodward*  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
exposed  the  principles  of  the  work 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  this 
pious  equivocation.  It  is  unnecessary 
toobserve  how  happily  Dr.  Troy  copied 
the  artifice  of  Archbishop  Butler, 
causing  the  Rhemish  Testament  to  be 
circulated  i&roughoui  all  Ireland^  and, 
when  its  pestilent  contents  were  ex- 
posed, advising  the  disuse  of  it  m  the 
4iiooe$e  qf  Dubkiu 

III. — It  became  known,  when  the 
knowledge  was  unavailing.— and  was 
confessed  by  Roman  Catholics,  when 
concealment  had  t>ecome  impracticable, 
that  so  long  as  the  Stuart  family  lived, 
they  nominated  the  Romish  Bishops 
in  Ireland.  The  manner  in  which 
an  acknowledgment  of  this  matter 
was  eTaded,  when  it  would  have  been 
oseful  to  the  British  Government  to 
obtwn  it,  is  worthy  of  a  notice.  Arcli- 
bishop  Butler,  himself  a  nominee  of  the 
exiled  &mily,  equivocates  on  the  sub- 
ject, thus  :— 

«  Having  learned  from  an  honoarable 
person  then  high  in  power,  that  there  was 
a  suspicion  harboured  by  the  Government, 
of  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  nomination  to  Titular  Bishoprics  in 
Irehmd,  I  addressed  Cardinal  CastelUo  on 
the  subject,  so  injurious  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  sacred  Congregation.  For  it  must 
certainly  tend  to  show  that  body  in  a  very 
invidious  light,  to  describe  them  as  obtrU" 
din§  upom  the  Catholics  of  the  land  at  the 
huiigatwn  ofjbreign  powers,  Joreign  pre- 
kie$r»c.tfc. 

The  suspicion  entertained  by  the 
government  was,  that  the  Stuart  fa»- 
mily  nominated  natives.  Dr.  Butler 
himself,  for  instance — (it  was  very  well 
known  that  the  titular  bishops  were 
not  foreigners)*— but  Butler,  affecting 
to  show  ue  groundlessness  of  the  sus- 
picion, contents  himself  with  what  can- 
not be  accounted  less  than  a  wilful  mis- 
representation of  it  He  pretends  to 
amrm  that  foreign  powers  do  not  inter- 
fere— he  is  not  actually  chargeable  with 
more  than  asserting  th^iforeign  prelates 
are  not  appointed  to  Irish  bishoprics. 


This  ianot  lymg-^-it  is  only  legitimate 
eqmvocaiion. 

These  specimens  of  the  popish  prac- 
tice of  evasion  must  serve  to  illustrate 
our  observations.  The  practice  and 
the  doctrine  in  which  it  originated  are 
of  Jesuit  parentage,  and  are  the  more 
hateful  and  alarming,  that  increase  of 
knowledge,  which  serves  to  dissipatis 
other  errors,  and  correct  other  evils, 
renders  these  only  the  more  virulent. 
Surely  the  state  ought  to  take  cognizance 
of  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  admission  made  by  Garnet 
the  Jesuit,  on  his  trial,  that  his  order 
maintained  the  lawfulness  of  equivoca- 
tion— but  it  should  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance that  their  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, has,  in  modern  times,  been  defended 
or  excused  by  Charles  Butler,  and  is,  at 
this  moment,  taught  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Majmootn.  We  may,  at  the 
proper  season,  examine,  more  fully,  a 
doctrine  which  must  have,  and  which 
has  had,  so  pernicious  an  influence  on 
society : — our  present  purpose  has  been 
effected,  by  exhibiting  proofs,  that  to 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  inseparable 
from  undefecated  Romanism — the  Po- 
pish Priesthood  and  Prelacy  of  Ire- 
land, during  the  last  century,  imparted 
what  was  most  objectionable  in  tne  mo- 
xals  of  the  Jesuits,  and  what  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  political  disaffec- 
tion. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  Mr. 
O'Connell's  observation,  that,  so  long 
as  the  Stuart  family  claimed  the  British 
throne,  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  in  Ire- 
land were  Jacobites,  and  that  upon  the 
extinction  of  that  family,  the  Pnests  be- 
gan to  patronise  principles  of  demo- 
cracy— in  order  to  the  completion  of 
our  proofs,  that  Romanism  m  Ireland 
is  not  a  religion  but  a  policy,  and  is 
no  more  entitled  to  the  respect  and  for- 
bearance which  a  purely  spiritual  sys^ 
tem,  however  erroneous,  might  reason- 
ably claim,  than  the  ruin  once  consecra- 
ted by  holy  worship,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  receptacle  for  robbers,  is  entitled 
to  the  reverence  with  which,  when  first 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  it  may 
have  been  not  unfittingly  honored. 
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On  a  stormy  evening  in  autumn,  a 
white-haired  peasant  was  sitting  among 
the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  an 
old  and  extensive  domain.  Night  was 
fast  approaching,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves,  mingling  with  that  of  the  wind 
among  the  forest  trees,  heightened  the 
character  of  the  scenery,  which,  as  far 
as  the  eve  could  now  extend,  was  of  a 
peculiarly  noble  description.  But  nei- 
ther the  increasing  darkness,  nor  the 
angry  condition  of  the  elements  dis- 
turbed the  old  man's  reverie ;  who,  as 
he  sat  contemplating  the  breakers  at 
his  feet,  seemed,  from  the  calm  but 
evil  expression  of  his  countenance,  like 
one  who  had  settled  scores  with  the 
world,  and  who,  now,  felt  a  bitter  en- 
joyment in  the  recollection  of  their  in- 
tercourse. He  was  roused  at  length 
from  his  meditations  by  a  familiar  shout 
from  the  beach  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  observed  a  young  man  making  his 
way  along  the  base  of  the  rocks. 

"  We're  goin*  to  have  a  rough  night, 
Hugh  ;^  said  this  person  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  **  and  I  think  it  miffht  be 
wise  of  you  to  get  under  shelter  as 
soon  as  possible." 

**  Time  enough,  sir — time  enough  ;* 
said  the  old  man;  **  but  will  you  tell  me, 
Mastber  Frederick,  is  it  true  what  they 
say,  that  it's  the  moon,  God  bless  her, 
bnng's  the  tides  rollin'  in  and  out,  and 
her  all  that  ways  off  among  the  stars  ?" 

'*  It  is  true  enough,"  replied  the 
other,  startled  by  this  singular  appeal 
from  public  opinion. 

"  Well,  that's  remarkable,"  rejoined 
the  enquirer ;  **  but  it's  what  I'm 
thinkin',  sir,  that  that  blessed  moon 
rigilatin'  the  wild  waters,  is  like  the 
will  o'  God  over  a  guilty  heart.  When 
I  took  my  sate  here  this  evenin',  the 
moon  was  shinin*  on  them  rocks,  that's 
smothered  in  the  white  foam  fomenst 
us.  It  was  wondherful  to  see  how  it 
kem  burstin'  over  them,  as  if  the  world 
could'nt  stand  afore  it ;  but  now  the 
turn's  come,  where  there's  neither  rock 
nor  stone  to  stop  its  coorse." 

«•  Very  true,  replied  the  youth, 
smiling  at  the  earnest  manner  of  the 
philosopher,  but  not  sufficiently  inte- 
rested to  observe  the  tendencv  of  his 
observations  ;  <*  but  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  guilt  or  innocence  ?'* 

<*  Why,  not  a  power  it's  to  be  sup- 
posed ;  only  just  what  I  was  sayin', 


that  DO  sea  was  ever  wilder,  nor  waker 
in  the  end,  than  the  villainy  of  man. 
Blessed  be  his  holy  name  I  the  black- 
est hearts  still  circumvinted  at  long 
last ;  though  it's  often,"  he  added  bit- 
terly, **that  the  beautifuUest  of  God's 
creatures  is  within  its  rache,  and  only 
the  ould  and  withered  beyant  it.** 

The  young  man  looked  grave; — 
**  Hugh,"  he  said,  "  you  should  endea- 
vour to  foiget  these  painful  subjects." 

''Certainly  I  should,  sir — that  I 
allow ;  but  I  wonder  does  he  forget, 
that  when  he  left  me  a  lone  man  on 
the  world,  one  word  o'  my  mouth  made 
his  heart  as  desolate  as  my  own." 

There  was  a  light  in  the  old  man*ii 
eye  as  he  spoke,  which  almost  terrified 
his  companion,  who  seemed,  moreover, 
considerably  embarrassed  by  these  al- 
lusions. 

"  You  have  had  your  revenge  at  all 
events,"  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  un- 
conscious bitterness,  when  he  thought 
he  observed  something  peculiar  in  the 
look  with  which  the  oiher  regarded 
him. 

**  Ay,  I  had  my  revenge  ;  though  it 
was  poor  satisfaction  after  all,  for  the 
ruin  ne  brought  on  me  an'  mine." 

Frederick  gazed  on  the  '*  dignified" 
countenance  of  the  old  man,  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  reproach  and 
sympathy.  <*  Hugh,"  he  said  at  length, 
**  I  wonder  how  ye  can  continue  in  the 
service  of  a  man  towards  whom  you 
entertain  such  hostile  sentiments." 

"  I  tould  you  afore,  sir,"  he  replied, 
**  whv  I  continued  in  his  sarvice,  and 
for  the  little  bit  o*  life  that's  afore  me 
now,  with  the  help  o'  God  Til  never 
lave  it ;  though  it's  often,  when  I'm 
Ivin'  awake  in  my  lonesome  cabin,  the 
thought  comes  across  me,  that  if  it 
war'nt  for  poor  Miss  Ellen's  sake,  I'd 
sooner  beg  from  door  to  door,  than  stop 
an  hour  under  his  roof." 

The  increasing  darkness,  together 
with  the  chilness  of  the  sea  wind,  now 
reminded  Frederick  of  proceeding  on 
his  way  ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  other 
to  accompany  him  through  the  domain. 
Having,  accordingly,  entered  the  old 
wood,  they  proceeded  with  some  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
place,  and  the  low  branches  and  under- 
wood with  which  their  path  was  ob- 
structed, until  they  reached  the 
grounds  immediately  about  the  family 
mansion.    This   latter  was  almost  a 
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complete  ruin.  At  one  end,  the  roof 
and  put  of  the  walk  had  fallen  in, 
while,  throuffhout  the  entire  building, 
the  traces  of  time  and  decay  were  yi- 
ilble.  The  condition  of  the  pwrk  cor- 
responded  with  the  appearance  of  the 
dwelling.  Everything  seemed  wild 
and  nM^lected ;  and  it  was  altogether 
more  distinguished  by  the  evidences  of 
former  pride  than  of  present  comfort  or 
respectability.  Hugh,  and  bis  compa- 
nion stood  for  a  few  moments  regard- 
ing this  desolate  abode. 

"  There  was  sin  and  sorrow  within 
them  walls,"  said  the  former  ;  **  and  I 
wonder  will  they  ever  sound  with  tbe 
music  of  a  light  heart  again." 

The  vottth  sighed,  and  the  old  man 
shook  his  head,  as  they  silently  re- 
sumed their  way.  They  had  re-entered 
the  wood,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent,  when  the  peasant  again  ad- 
dressed his  companion. 

"  Well,  Masther  Frederick/'  he  said, 
**  this  is  a  weary  world — ^young  or  old 
it's  all  the  one  thing ;  nothing  but  ruin 
and  heart>break  for  them  that  you'd 
think  laste  desarved  it  I  only  hope," 
he  added,  looking  stead&stly  on  the 
youth,  **  that  there  is'nt  more  sorrow 
in  tbe  road  of  that  poor  young  crathur 
that  bas'nt  one  on  the  heaven's  earth 
to  counsel  or  guard  her.** 

Frederick  started  at  these  words, 
which  seemed  to  imply  some  suspicion, 
and  though  the  old  man  could  see  his 
eves  gleaming  fiercely  on  him  through 
the  darkness,  calmly  encountered  his 
look,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  quiet 
tone. 

"  There's  many  a  one  is  that  false, 
that  they'd  belie  their  own  feelins 
sooner  nor  go  agin'  the  proud  ways  o' 
the  world  ;  but  is'nt  it  the  blessed 
chance  that  poor  Miss  Ellen,  afther  all 
her  throttbles,  has  a  heart  like  your 
own  to  trust  to." 

Frederick  wholly  acknowledged  this 
compliment,  which  was  evidently  no- 
thing more  than  a  guarded  insinuation 
of  certain  doubts  which  the  old  man 
entertained  of  his  fidelity,  and  he 
avoided  any  further  conversation  until 
they  stopt  at  a  little  hut,  within  a  few 
paces  or  the  extremity  of  the  wood. 
The  ground  all  about  was  covered  with 
a  thidc  coat  of  withered  leaves,  and, 
though  it  was  more  open  than  that 
through  which  they  had  passed,  owing 
to  the  greater  size  of  the  trees,  and 
consequently  their  distance  from  each 
other,  it  was  equally  gloomjr  and  se- 
cluded, hardly  a  glimpse  of  sun  ever 
vuiting  this  humble  habitation.    As 


they  stood  beside  tbe  hot,  the  peasant 
turned  his  looks  towards  a  piece  of 
Tuggred  scenery  which  lav  beyond  the 
treesf  and  which  seemed  a  compara- 
tively recent  addition  to  the  domain. 
A  little  rivulet  ran  through  it,  and 
though  it  was  now  obstructed  in  its 
course  by  briers  and  underwood,  there 
were  still  existing  the  traces  of  an  ar- 
tificial lake,  corresponding  of  course  in 
size  to  the  stream  b^  which  it  was  sup* 
plied.  This  place  might  have  been  for* 
mcrly  a  very  beautiful  retreat,  but  it  now 
partook,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other,  of  tbe  general  desolation. 

•*  Would'nt  you  think  there  was  a 
curse  on  it,  Masther  Frederick,"  cried 
the  old  man,  turning  abruptly  to  his 
companion  ;  '*  I  ought  to  forret  you 
tell  roe,  and  so  I  will  in  troth,  when 
that  little  sthrame  quits  murmurin'  in 
my  ears,  wakin'  or  sleepin,*  the  whole 
night  long." 

Frederick,  unwilling  to  renew  this 
subject,  made  some  vague  reply,  and, 
bidding  his  friend  good  night,  left  him 
to  enter  his  solitary  hovel. 

Courteous  reader  I  we  thank  you 
most  sincerelv  for  the  confidence  with 
which  you  have  accompanied  us  at 
this  late  hour  into  the  depths  of  an  in- 
hospitable domain,  where,  for  lack  of 
better  entertainment,  we  shall  beg  leave 
to  furnish  you  with  a  gossiping  hbtory 
of  the  place  and  its  proprietor. 

Sir  Kichaid  Montgomery  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent ruined  condition  of  his  fortunes 
was  among  the  many  consequences  of 
a  still  greater  evil.  About  eighteen 
years  previous  to  this  period,  he  had 
been  visited  with  the  most  fatal  of  all 
domestic  calamities.  H  is  wife,  a  voung 
and  beautiful  woman,  had,  as  he  be- 
lieved, failed  in  her  fidelity.  Sir 
Richard  was  a  man  of  strong  but  mis- 
guided feelings  ;  he  had  already  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  the  world,  and, 
losing  now  the  love  he  had  believed  un- 
alterable without  even  the  miserable 
satisfoction  of  revenge  ;  for,  before  his 
suspicions  were  awakened,  the  de- 
stroyer was  beyond  his  reach,  he  for- 
sook his  home,  to  dissipate,  in  foreign  ' 
lands,  the  remembrance  of  his  misfor- 
tunes and  dishonour.  The  ladv,  on 
whom  the  accusation  fell  like  a  death- 
blow did  not  long  survive  his  depar- 
ture. She  was  unable  for  some  time 
to  leave  bis  house,  and  when  the  vio- 
lence of  despair  was  over,  resentment 
and  even  pride  had  yielded  to  the 
gentler  feelings  of  her  nature,  and  to 
a  kind  of  visionary  romance  that  her 
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hasbiuid  wbukl  retiini,  and  the  cloud; 
Mder  which  her  life  was   withering, 
would  pass  away.    She  was,  moreover, 
about  to  b^ome  a  mother,  and  was  un- 
wiilmg  that  her  child  should  be  bom 
under  a  stranger's  roof,  and  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  injunction  of 
her  lord,  she  deferred  from  day  to  day 
this  consummation  of  her  disgrace.^ 
Her  reason  seemed  slightly  impaired  ; 
for  the  illusion  we  have  mentioned,  en- 
dored  to  the  last,  and  while  she  was 
sinking  to  the  grave,  gave  an  ezpres* 
sion,  almost  of  joy,  to  her  wan  and 
ghastly  countenance.    But  it  was  never 
realised.    She  drooped  for  a  few  weary 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  more,  all  her  sorrows  were  at  an 
end.     There  was  only  one  class  of  per* 
sons,  for  whom  her  fate  bad  any  into* 
rest — the  humble  but  honest  hearts, 
who  had  known  her  goodness,  and,  in 
the  day  of  tribnlation,   revered  her 
with  increased  devotion.     They  never 
doubted  her  innocence,  nor  could  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  faultless  reputa- 
tion she  had  borne  ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  these    sentiments 
owed  their  existence,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  light  in  which  people  had  for- 
meriy  regarded  the  mdividuals  con- 
cerned i  tor,  in  addition  to  the  preju- 
dices in  the  lady's  favour.  Sir  Richard 
was  the  most  unpopular  character  in 
that  country.    He  was  a  haughty,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  unfeeling  man ; 
and,  however  honourable  in  his  inter- 
coune  with  persons  of  his  own  condi- 
tion, no  way  scrupulous  in  those  trans- 
actions where  the  interests  of  an  un- 
fortunate   tenant    clashed    with    his 
views. 

The  old  man  whom  we  have  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  on  the  sea-beach, 
had  suffered  most  from  his  injustice, 
having  been  reduced,  under  peculiarly 
painful  circumstances,  from  compara^ 
tive  wealth  to  a  state  of  absolute  des- 
titution. His  hostility  to  Sir  Richard 
was  equalled,  however,  by  gratitude 
to  his  unfortunate  lady,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  her  interests,  at  a  time  when, 
from  the  desertion  of  more  distin- 
guished friends,  even  his  fidelity  was 
valuable.  He  was  a  person  of'^  high 
principle,  and  of  intelligence  fi^r  supe* 
nor  to  the  generality  of  his  class,  and 
his  mistress  had  probably  little  reason 
to  regret  the  necessitv  which  obliged 
her  to  confide  her  inmnt  to  his  care ; 
at  all  events,  he  fulfilled  his  trust  vrith 
tenderness  and  fidelity.    For  the  first 


year  or  so  the  child  was  reared  bj 
such  of  the  neigfabottrs'  wives  at  conid 
afford  it  the  necessary  support,  and 
who,  independent  of  their  moUierly 
foelings,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
departed  ladjr,  were  desirous  of  merit- 
ing the  blessing  which  that  cbaritaUi^ 
office  was  supposed  to  entail.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  Hugh  brought  her 
home  to  the  cabin  wbere  he  had  re- 
sided since  hia  decline  in  the  world. 
It  was  in  a  beautiful  and  lonely  situa- 
tion, and  he  had,  with  pardonable 
pride,  selected  this  spot  as  being  re- 
moved from  the  constant  observaiton 
of  those  who  had  known  him  in  hia 
better  days.  It  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile 
from  Montgomenr'sdomain,and  behind 
it  lay  a  valley  which  derived  its  name  of 
XraM  ne  ShingM^  not,  as  one  might  sup- 

Eose,  from  its  secluded  and  romantic 
eauty,  but  from  having  been  for  a 
time  the  residence  of  a  fairy  who,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  gratitude,  left  a  bles- 
sing on  the  place  at  its  departure. 
This  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  the 
blessing  still  abides,  and,  amongst  its. 
other  manifestations,  it  is  said  that  vows 
of  love  spoken  within  the  charmed 
valley  are  ever  attended  with  happy 
results.  Here  it  was  that  £Uen  passed 
her  childhood.  The  effects  of  her  so- 
litary life  were,  at  that  tender  age, 
only  visible  in  the  extreme  gentlenesa 
of  her  disposition,  which  soon  deep- 
ened into  melanchcrfy,  and  awakened 
too  early  the  susceptibilities  of  her 
mind.  She  had  now  attained  her 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  when  there 
came  one  night  "a  worn  oat  man," 
and  Hugh's  eyes  kindled  with  malici- 
ous triumph  to  see  Sir  John  stand  on 
his  cabin  floor  with  a  heart  humbled 
and  broken  by  misfortune — humbled 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  suppliant. 
In  the  loneliness  of  his  exile  doubto 
had  somethnea  arisen  of  bis  wife's 
gttilt,  and  as  be  had  no  other  love 
either  past  or  present,  to  rest  on,  his 
doubts  had  by  degp-ees  assumed  the 
character  of  nope,  and  he  resolved 
on  retoming  home,  in  the  vague  ex- 
pectation cf  having  that  hope,  by 
some  means  or  other,  justified.  But, 
alas  I  for  the  memory  of  the  beautiliil 
and  broken-hearted  I  Hugh  now  re« 
vealed  the  communication  with  whkh 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  (tying 
lady,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
should,  if  ever  the  opportunity  aiw 
rived,  implore  her  husband's  fbigive- 
nessforthe  dishonour  she  bad  brought 
on  his  house,  and  that  lor  the  aake  ol* 
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the  love  he  once  bore  lier  he  would 
not  leave  her  infant  destitute  on  the 
world.  Montgomery  stood  once  more 
in  his  father's  halls,  but  a  bankrupt 
alike  in  honor  and  fortune.  His  spirit 
was  now  completely  broken,  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  less  difficulty  in  taking 
under  his  roof  tlte  orphan  child — **  the 
naark  of  his  shame — the  seal-  of  his 
aonow."  Hugh  could  not  bear  to 
part  altogether  with  his  little  proteg^ 
and,  accordingly,  disguising  his  ani- 
mosity, which  neither  time  nor  the 
misfortunes  of  his  enemy  seemed  to 
have  diminished,  he  accepted  from  him 
the  situation  of  woodranger,  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  remotest  Quarter 
be  could  select.  Ellen  never  relt  till 
now  the  wretchedness  of  her  lot.  Sir 
Bichaid  had  adopted  her  from  a  senti- 
ment of  compassion  alone,  and  there 
waa  a  coldness  in  their  intercourse 
which  chilled  her  feelings,  at  the  lery 
age  when  thev  most  required  sympa- 
thy. It  was  fortunate  for  her,  unaer 
these  circumstances,  that  there  was 
one  in  whose  attachment  she  could 
oonfidet  and  the  woodman  continued 
to  possess  the  love  and  confidence  to 
which  circumstances,  as  well  as  his 
own  character,  seemed  to  entitle  him. 
Bot»  after  all,  he  ^-as  not  qualified  to 
control  the  wanderings  of  a  young 
raaiden*s  heart,  and  Ellen,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  her  life,  had  only  her 
own  discretion  to  regulate  those  feel- 
ings which  were  necessarily  undisd- 
phned  for  want  of  the  usual  objects 
whereon  to  bestow  them.  Ad(joining 
Sir  Richard's  estate  was  another  of 
much  greater  extent,  the  property,  in 
her  own  right,  of  a  widowed  lady,  who, 
though  twenty  vears  a  mother,  was 
still  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  vanities 
of  life,  and  above  all  things  jealous  of 
her  dignity.  This  lady  had  very  high 
notions,  which  she,  of  course,  commu- 
nicated to  her  children,  or  rather  to 
her  favoured  child,  for  the  mother's 
love  was  partially  bestowed,  and  pro- 
bably where  it  was  least  essential  to 
happiness.  Her  younger  son  was  not 
exactly  a  dwar^  but  he  was  sadly  de- 
formed, and  had  many  dwarfish  cha- 
racterbtics  both  of  mind  and  person. 
He  was  peevish  and  unhappy,  and  sin- 
gularly intelligent  In  early  life  there 
was  something  very  interesting  about 
him,  and,  had  his  disposition  been 
property  cultivated,  he  might  have 
been  rendered  a  much  more  amiable 
individual  than  he  turned  out ;  but  he 
felt  his  misfortune  as  he  should  not 
haye  felt  it  in  the  estrangement  of  a 


mother's  affections,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  coldness  and  disregard  of  all 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  The  result 
was  the  total  perversion  of  a  mind  enp 
dued  ^nth  the  morbid  sensibility  which 
generallv  distinguishes  that  unhappy 
class.  His  brother  was  eminently  en- 
dowed with  those  advantages  of  peit- 
son  which  had  been  denied  the  poor 
hunchback,  and  the  only  drawback  on 
the  many  amiable  and  noble  qualities 
he  possessed,  was  too  hig^  a  sense  of 
worldly  honour,  and  of  all  the  pr^u- 
dices  which  that  term  involves.  His 
education  had  unfortunately  confirmed 
these  sentiments,  while  it  restricted 
the  more  exalted  tendendes  of  his  na- 
ture, and  thus,  from  the  conflict  of 
opposing  principles,  his  character  ap- 
peared on  many  occasions  weak  and 
inconsistent  The  most  perfect  attach- 
ment existed  between  the  two  brothers, 
but  whether  it  was  owing  to  greater 
firmness  of  character,  or  to  some  su- 
periority of  intellect  the  younger  had 
always  an  ascendency.  This  was  felt 
by  both,  and  had  probably  a  tendency 
to  confirm  their  friendship  by  compen- 
sating for  the  inferiority  of  Henry,  ia 
other  respects.  Latterly,  however*  an 
unacknowledged  feeling  seemed  grow- 
ing up  between  them,  and  by  degrees 
dissolving  the  bonds  of  mutual  attach- 
ment Although  Sir  Richard  Mont- 
gomery had  no  intercourse  vrith  the 
world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Ellen  and  her  young  neignbours  were 
altogether  strangers  to  each  other. 
They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
her  from  childhood,  and  amongst  other 
places,  at  the  hut  of  the  old  wood- 
ranger,  with  whom  Frederick  had 
been  ever  an  especial  favourite.  But 
it  came  to  pass  that  Frederick  and 
Ellen  wandered  through  the  dark 
places  of  the  wood,  and  their  talk  was 
sad  and  sweet,  and  had  every  day  less 
reference  to  the  objects  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  They  never  thought 
of  love,  but  they  thought  a  great  deal 
of  each  other,  until  at  last  Ellen  re- 
solved to  forego  those  interviews  which 
had  already  destroyed  the  calmness  of 
her  heart  One  evening,  however, 
thev  met  by  accident  on  the  sea-shore, 
and,  however  it  happened,  the  night 
had  closed  when  they  were  wandering 
slowly  up  Lath  ne  Slurogue  and  this, 
as  our  readers  are  aware  was  a  long 
way  from  Ellen's  home.  The  sky  waa 
douded  and  full  of  stars,  and,  as  the 
moon  struggled  on  through  her  che- 
quered course*  the  alternate  gloom 
and  light  of  the  valley  invested  it  with 
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more  than  ordinary  beauty.  Ellen  was 
leanini;  on  her  companion*!  arm,  and 
listening,  with  downcast  and  glowing 
eyes,  to  words,  rendered  almost  inau- 
dible by  their  thrilling  import.  They 
had  reached  a  spot  where  the  ivied 
rocks,  and  overhanging  trees  almost 
intercepted  the  star-light,  when  the 
girl,  looking  up,  fixed  her  large  eyes 
earnestly  on  her  lover,  but  their 
brightness  failed,  and  her  red  lip  Qui- 
vered as  the  secret  burst  from  her 
heart  It  is  a  delightful  moment  after 
all,  that  crisis  of  love's  fever,  when 
the  imagination  fairly  yields  to  its 
delirium.  As  the  youth  hung  in 
wordless  extacy  over  the  maiden,  the 
recollection  of  the  beautiful  supersti- 
tion connected  with  Lath  ne  Shirogue 
suddenly  flashed  on  her  mind.  At 
any  other  time  this  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  idle  lancv,  but  now, 
^  when  all  impulses  of  soul  and  seiise^ 
were  awake  within  her,  it  seemed  to 
afford  a  mysterious  charm  to  their  si- 
tmion. 

*  Frederick,*  she  murmured,  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  awe,  "this  is  the 
ftiry*s  valley !" 

••  It  is,  love,"  replied  the  youth, 
"and  it  were  wrong  to  disregard  the 
omen  though  our  love  is  sanctified  by 
a  higher  and  more  sacred  blessing." 

From  this  night  their  interviews 
were  frequent  and  regular.  Ellen 
never  imagined  that  there  was  either 
danger  or  impropriety  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  secret  attachment ;  but  a 
change,  unperceived  bv  her,  soon  took 
place  in  the  feelings  of  her  lover.  In 
the  excitement  of  an  undeclared  pas- 
sion, distant  anticipations  could  seldom 
occur,  but  now,  being  assured  that  his 
love  was  returned,  he  began  to  consi- 
der what  was  to  be  the  result.  No 
motives  of  worldly  interest  could  for  a 
moment  influence  him  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  but  his  pride 
revolted  from  the  idea  of  connecting 
himself  with  one  of  doubtful  origin. 
His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  suffi- 
ciently strong,  but  they  were  confirmed 
by  many  circumstances,  and  amongst 
others,  by  the  indirect  influence  which 
the  hunchback  exercised.  Frederick 
knew  that  his  brother  was  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  arbitrary  opinions  of 
the  world — that  he  despised  its  preju- 
dices, and  often  quarrelled  with  Fre- 
derick himself,  for  considering  them 
entitled  to  any  respect,  and  yet,  even 
he  never  mentioned  Ellen's  name 
without  some  reflection  either  of  pity 
or  disparagement,  and  though  he  en- 


tertuned  fbr  her  a  conriderable  share 
of  admiration  and  regard,  he  seemed 
to  consider  her  connection  with  any 
one  of  gentle  blood  as  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  Frederick  had  con- 
sequently never  confided  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  love,  though  he  strongly 
suspected  that  he  was  aware  of  it 
almost  from  the  commencement,  and 
that  these  slighting  expressions  were 
intended  to  deter  nim  from  entering 
into  an  eimgement  derogatory  to  hts 
honour.  One  day  they  chanced  to  be 
talking  of  Ellen  when  Henry  observed, 

"  I  think,  Fred,  you  and  she  seem 
to  be  growing  fond  of  each  other.* 

"  Do  you  indeed,*'  said  the  other, 
laughing ;  *  and  how  did  you  come  by 
that  wise  suspicion  ?" 

••  Why,  just  in  the  way  all  true  dis- 
coveries are  made,  by  obaenratiim. 
Faith,  Fkn  sorry  for  yon  both,  fbr  sbe^ 
a  ffur  girl,  and  gentle  withal.  If  I 
was  in  your  place  it  would  do  very 
well.  A  left-handed  bend  on  a  hunch- 
back's arms  would  be  quite  in  charac- 
ter, don't  you  think  so,  Frederick.** 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness which,  notwithstanding  his  efibrts 
to  the  contrary,  always  accompanied 
any  allusion  to  his  misfortune. 

"  No,  Henry,"  replied  the  other 
gravely,  "  it  would  not ;  nothing  im- 
plying dishonour  should  be  associated 
with  our  name." 

Frederick  spoke  partly  from  impulse 
and  partly  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  suspicions  which  he  knew  his  bro- 
ther entertained. 

••  That's  very  true,"  rgoined  Henry, 
"  but  you're  a  tall  man,  and  you  know 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  8eU> 
tling  those  heart  affairs.* 

••  What  do  mean,  Henry  ?*  cried 
the  other. 

«  Why,  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  moreover,  being  a  bit  of 
a  forester,  that  the  sapling  is  never 
very  much  tougher  than  the  parent 
tree.* 

There  was  an  evil  meaning  in  bis 
look,  which  Frederick  perceived,  and 
which  showed  that,  whatever  his  ob- 
ject was  this  was  not  spoken  merely  in 
jest.  The  other  coloured  less  with  in- 
dignation than  a  consciousness  that  an 
idea  which  had  sometimes  crossed  his 
mind  was  thus  mirrored,  as  it  were, 
before  him. 

••  Beware  of  what  you  say,  Henry," 
he  replied,  in  a  deep  but  unsteady  voice, 
and  diseusted  at  the  cold  sneer  with 
which  the  hunchback  observed  his  agi- 
tation. The  latter,  however,  disdained 
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the  construction  put  on  bis  words,  and 
said  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  interfere 
with  the  romantic  notions  which  any 
one  might  entertain.  Frederick  was 
greatly  perplexed  by  this  conversation. 
He  was  indignant,  and  not  a  little  asto- 
nished at  the  dishonourable  counsel 
clearly  conveyed  in  his  brother's  words; 
but  the  more  he  thought  on  it  the  more 
did  his  mind  become  reconciled  to  its 
object  His  scruples  vanished  day  by 
day  while  his  prejudices  werecon6rmed 
by  those  phantom  principles  which 
wither  all  the  noblest  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Ellen  could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  change  which  had  occurred.  He 
was  still  as  fond  as  ever ;  but  their  in- 
terviews were  no  longer  distinguished 
by  the  openness  of  heart  which  subsist 
between  those  who  love  without  guile; 
and  she  begun  to  feel  at  last  some  un- 
easy apprehensions  as  to  the  continu- 
ance or  his  fidelity.  There  was  one 
circumstance  which  disturbed  her  verv 
much.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  al- 
luded obscurely  to  her  birtb»  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  contempt  for  the 
tyranny  of  the  world  in  which  desig- 
nation he  seemed  to  include  more  than 
Uie  term  properly  comprehended.  This 
surprised  ana  shocked  her  at  the  time; 
for  it  was  at  the  best,  an  unnecessary 
introduction  of  a  humiliating  subject ; 
but  it  afterwards  frequently  occurred 
to  her  mind  and  excited  vague  appre- 
hensions she  knew  not  why.  The  old 
woodman,  who  was  Ellen's  confidant 
in  all  matters,  and  consequently  long 
ago  aware  of  this  attachment,  had  fears 
of  the  result  which  he  did  not,  however, 
think  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
ffirl.  He  knew  Frederick  from  his  child- 
hood; and  he  knew  that  pride  was 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  heart ;  and 
the  knowledge  together  with  certain 
expressions  which  had  occasionally  es- 
caped him,  made  the  old  man  fear  that 
Ellen*s  confidence  was  not  safely  re- 
posed. As  his  fears  had  reference 
merely  to  the  lover's  constancy  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  communicate  them. 
Winter  had  now  set  in  ;  and  the  time 
arrived  at  which  Frederick's  mother  usu- 
ally moved  with  her  establishment  to 
the  capital.  Although  the  hunchback 
had  always  shunned  society,  and  was 
gro  wiuff  every  day  more  unsocial,  winter 
was  to  him,  as  well  as  others,  a  season 
of  enjoyment  He  had  then  the  soli- 
tude of  home  undisturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  cold  and  haughty  mottier. 
When  the  storm  was  wildest  he  would 
sit  by  the  sea  shore  or  wander  among 
the  depths  oC  the  mountuns,  tracing 


some  torrent  to  its  source;  and  thus 
his  propensities  became  every  day  more 
unsocial.  This  year  he  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate winter  vrith  feelings  of  peculiar 
delight  Ellen,  whose  pride  was  eoual 
to  her  lover's,  and  of  a  much  higher 
and  finer  eharacter,  had  never  given 
the  slightest  hint  of  her  doubts ;  but  a 
few  days  before  his  departure  she  could 
not  resist  the  sadness  of  her  spirit 

"Frederick,"  she  said,  **  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
charm  over  that  beautiful  valley ;  for 
ever  since  our  promise  there  I  reel  as 
if  I  were  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
second  sight" 

**Very  probably,"  said  the  youth, 
laughing ;  but  with  some  little  confu- 
sion at  heart ;  **  and  what  does  the 
future  reveal  to  you,  Ellen  ?" 

**  Nothing  that  can  win  my  hopes 
from  the  future  that  is  beyond  it,"  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  very  different  from 
that  assumed  by  her  lover.  He  turned 
on  her  a  look  which,  had  she  observed 
it,  might  have  confirmed  her  worst  ap- 
prehensions. He  felt  as  if  the  dark 
and  unformed  purposes  of  his  soul 
were  laid  open  to  her  view ;  and  as  he 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  victim  of  his  in- 
fidelity he  experienced  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  He  spoke  fondly  and  fervently, 
but  with  the  vagueness  to  which  the 
state  of  his  feelings  necessarily  gave 
birth ;  Ellen  was  looking  intently 
across  the  water,  and  seemed  not  to 
hear  his  discourse. 

«*  Frederick,"  she  said,  "  do  you  see 
that  little  boat  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  ?  It  mky  be  wrecked  there 
among  the  breakers,  while  those  that 
are  glandng  through  the  bright  sea  are 
safe." 

'■Ellen "cried  the  youth  earnestly, 
<*what  evils  can  you  fear?  Do  you 
doubt  the  constancy  of  my  attachment." 

••  No,"  said  the  girl ;  ••  but  it*s  an  old 
story,  that  the  darkest  fortune  is  ever 
most  consistent,  and  I  think  when 
youth  has  been  encompassed  with  sor- 
row, there  is  little  chance  of  happiness 
in  after  years.  But  why  "  she  added, 
fearing  that  in  the  wandering  of  her 
thoughts  she  had  evinced  any  feeling 
unbecoming  her  own  dignity,  "why 
should  I  doubt  your  fidelity  ?" 

•*!  know  not,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
thought  your  allusions  seemed  to  con- 
vey somethiug  of  the  kind — and  I 
swear  to  you,  Ellen " 

*<  Swear  not,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  bis,  and  fixing  on  him  her  dark 
eyes,  expressive  at  once  of  pride  and 
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tenderness.  '*  If  you  lore  me,  Frede- 
rick, as  I  believe  you  do,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  further  declaration,  and  if  you 
do  not,  it  is  foolish  as  well  as  sinful  to 
bind  the  conscience  when  the  heart  is 
free." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Ellen  felt  a 
little  solitary  in  her  lover's  absence, 
but  his  correspondence  was  regular, 
and  every  letter  more  fond  than  ano- 
ther ;  and  though  her  doubts  had  not 
been  entirely  removed  by  their  parting 
interview,  sne  began  to  believe  that 
they  were  without  foundation,  and  she 
was  strengthened  in  this  pleasing  con- 
viction by  the  conversation  of  her  old 
adviser,  who,  although  he  was  not  with- 
out his  own  misgivings,  never  failed, 
whatever  his  motive  was,  to  represent 
the  young  man*s  character  in  tne  best 
possible  light  His  praise  was  merely 
general,  for  Ellen  had  not  at  any  time 
disclosed  to  him  her  suspicions,  though 
this  was  almost  the  only  instance  in 
which  she  withheld  her  confidence. 
But  Ellen  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of 
whatever  advantages  the  old  man's  wis- 
dom could  afford.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  declining,  and  now  as  the 
winter  advanced,  and  it  was  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  survive  it.  Ellen 
visited  him  now  more  freouently  than 
ever ;  but  she  began  to  fear  that  his  mind 
was  disordered,  for  he  would  some- 
times appear  quite  abstracted,  and 
sometimes  he  would  fix  his  eyes  on  her 
in  a  very  earnest  manner,  and  once  or 
twice  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self which  Ellen  fancied  had  allusion 
to  her  mother.  Notwithstanding  that 
diis  individual  had  been  so  long  in  Sir 
John's  employment,  they  had  hardly 
spoken  a  dozen  times  in  as  many 
years.  This  arose  from  a  mutual  feel- 
ing equally  strong  on  the  part  of  both, 
for  each  was  associated  with  all  the 
unhappy  recollections  of  the  other. 
When,  however,  the  latter  was  informed 
of  the  declining  condition  of  the  old 
man,  he  paid  him  a  visit  one  day  in  his 
hut.  Hugh  seemed  at  fiist  surprised 
at  this  mark  of  kindness,  but  luter  a 
little  time  his  manner  became  em- 
barrassed. He  was  restless  and  ab- 
stracted, and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
some  subject  he  wished,  and  at  the 
same  time  feared,  to  introduce.  Sir 
John,  supposing  that  his  presence  was 
piunful,  rose  to  depart 

"  Stop  a  bit^  .masther,*'  cried,  the  old 
man  eagerly, "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  other  complied,  and  stood  wait- 
ing his  communication,  but  Hugh  was 


qgain  silent,  and  Montgomery  being 
convinced  that  his  mind  was  not  per- 
fectly settled,  he  said — 

**  I  must  leave  you ;  I  will  probabljr 
see  you  shortly  again." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  other,  a  hectic 
spot  burning  through  the  sallowness  of 
his  cheek.  "  Now*s  the  time,  sir  ;  sit 
down  and  listen  to  my  words." 

He  then  commenced  discoursing  not 
very  coherently  on  injuries  and  foigive- 
ness,  and  this  brought  him  at  last  to  the 
subject  of  their  mutual  misfortunes. 
Sir  John  looked  dark,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  speaker  fully  justified  the 
suspicion  of  his  insanity.    He  said, 

**  Compose  yourself— you  are  not 
well  to-day  ;  some  other  time  we  can 
converse  on  these  matters*"  and  he  left 
the  hut 

The  old  man  sprang  to  the  door* 
and  with  his  eyes  gleaming,  and  hia 
white  hair  hanging  about  his  sallow 
and  hectic  cheeks,  continued  to  gase 
after  him  until  he  was  lost  to  his  view 
among  the  trees. 

<*  Well,  well,"  he  muttered,  as  be  re- 
turned into  his  cabin,  "  maybe  it*s  all 
for  the  better.  God  help  us,  God  help 
us." 

But  Hugh  was  not  mad  for  all  these 
strange  appearances.  From  this  day 
his  manner  towards  Ellen  was  distin- 
guished by  a  kind  of  commiserating 
fondness,  and  freed  entirely  from  that 
embarrassment  which  heretofore  it  had 
always  evinced  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  She  understood  from  him 
that  he  had  come  to  some  resolution  or 
other»  which,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  death  gave  him  more  peace  of 
mind  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  en- 
joyed. 

Ellen  had  never  met  the  hunchback 
since  his  brother's  departure,  till  one 
day  when  rambling  through  a  labyrinth 
of  rocks,  which  occasionally  shut  out 
the  sea  from  her  view,  she  encouutered 
him  to  their  mutual  surprise.  He  was 
peatiy  altered  smce  she  had  seen  him 
last  His  &ce,  which  had  always  some- 
thing ghastiy  in  its  expression,  was 
now  paler  than  formerly,  and  there  was  a 
look  about  his  eyes  calculated  to  alarm. 
The  truth  was,  the  bitterness  of  hia 
heart  had  every  day  increased.  Seclu- 
sion from  society,  and  the  sense  of  in- 
justice and  misfortune,  together  with 
another  feeling  of  which  none  had  ever 
dreamed,  had  completed  the  ruin  of 
his  nature  ;  and  instead  of  the  melan- 
choly and  not  uninteresting  person  he 
had  been  some  years  before,  be  was 
now*  a  fierce  misanthropist  vrith  one 
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t)bject  at  heart,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  he  hesitated  not  to  employ  any 
means,  however  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  once  entertained.  Ellen 
was  shocked  at  his  appearance,  bnt  she 
saluted  him  kindly,  as  she  had  ever 
been  accustomed ;  when  the  other  ex- 
claimed— 

"  By  my  soul,  lady,  it  looks  as  if  we 
were  keeping  tryst ;  and  a  proper 
place  it  is — wild  rocks  and  stormy  sea 
fora  hunchback's  love;'* and  he  laughed 
as  in  mockery  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

Ellen  was  surprised  and  alarmed  at 
this  strange  address;  but  before  she 
could  eoiijecture  what  it  meant,  the 
speaker  proceeded — 

"  Ellen,  you*re  wofully  in  love,  \ 
know ;  but  1*11  tell  y^u  a  secret — with 
all  Frederick's  superlative  quulitios, 
and  with  all  his  great  hopes  of  dis- 
tinction, you  would  be  more  dishonored 
by  his  addresses — ay,  than  by  throwing 
your  heart  away  on  a  deformed  thing 
like  me.* 

Ellen  looked  on  him  in  amazement 
His  manner  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
wonder  as  to  his  motives  was  the  only 
feeling  with  which  she  heard  this  ac- 
cusation against  her  lover  ;  but  when 
Henry  proceeded  in  a  strain  more  seri- 
ous and  connected,  her  old  suspicions 
occurred  to  her. 

«•  Beware,"  he  said,  **  Ellen,  how  you 
rqect  my  warning.  Frederick  knows 
whether  I  entertain  for  him  a  brother's 
truest  affection  ;  and  yet  I  tcil  you 
there  is  danger  in  your  path,  worse  and 
darker  than  you  ever  dreamed  of." 

••  What  reason  have  you  for  saying 
so,  Henry,"  cried  the  girl,  almost  sink- 
ing under  her  fears. 

•* Reason!"  replied  the  other,  «*I 
know  what  the  world  is,  and  I  under- 
stand better  than  he  does  himself  the 
constitution  of  Frederick's  mind.  "  Til 
tell  you,"  he  continued,  "  there  never 
was  any  thing  equal  to  the  pride  of 
our  whole  family  and  race.  Why,  that 
tender  mother,  if  I  would  be  controlled 
by  her  folly,  would  not  suffer  even  me 
to  form  what  she  would  term  an  un- 
worthy alliance.  Oh  no  ;  I  may  hide 
among  wild  beasts  if  I  will,  but  they 
would  not  see  me  dishonoured,  no  more 
than  the  monsters  that  support  their 
shield." 

Ellen's  cheek  burned  at  this  insult : 
but  Henry  was  totally  unconscious  of 
the  offence  he  offered.  She  perceived, 
too,  that  it  was  his  indignation  against 
the  injustice  done  her,  and  the  habit 
he  always  had  of  expressing  what  he 
felt,  that  caqsed  him  now  to  speak  with 
Vol.  X. 


such  unguarded  sincerity.  She  was 
not  surprised  at  the  interest  he  seemed 
to  take  in  her  fortunes,  but  she  attri^ 
buted  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  her 
lover,  to  the  misanthropic  spirit  in 
which  he  regarded  mankind  in  general. 
"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  Henry,  that 
the  world  is  much  better  than  you  are 
disposed  to  consider." 

*•  Very  well ;  cherish  that  belief,  and 
the  consolation  it  affords  you  now  will 
probably  compensate  for  the  pain  of 
ultimate  disappointment  Believe  me, 
Ellen,  it  is  not  fur  nothing  the  favour- 
ites of  nature  would  foregather  with  hrfr 
outcasts.  Or,  at  the  best  what  is  it 
you  dream  of?  Is  it  to  move  amongst 
the  world's  smiling  fools,  where  you 
will  encounter  scorn  in  every  look? 
,The  night-bird  loves  the  ruin  that 
sounds  evermore  with  her  voice  of 
sorrow." 

Ellen  felt  the  truth  of  this  appeal, 
and  theindignation  which  it  mi^ht  have 
naturally  excited,  was  repressed,  as  she 
could  not  fill  to  perceive  that  the  poor 
hunchback  spoke  in  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  condition.  She 
felt  ti  strange  kind  of  sympathy  with 
this  unhappy  wretch,  and  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  herself  the  simila- 
rity to  which  he  alluded.  Both  had 
the  world  to  contend  with,  nor  could 
the  hopes  of  either  rest  where  its  opi- 
nions or  prejudices  prevail.  They 
were  without  the  sphere  of  artificial 
society,  and  she  thought  the  hunch- 
back wisely  remonstrated  against  en- 
countering the  evils  with  which  it 
abounds  ;  but  the  doubts  which  he  had 
excited  of  her  lover's  truth  were  not 
on  this  account  the  less  painful,  and  as 
he  had  entered  so  freely  into  the  sub- 
ject, she  thought  it  better  to  waive  all 
reserve,  and  request  him  to  say  whether 
his  opinions  had  any  other  foundation 
besides  his  general  knowledge  of  his 
brother's  character. 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Henry  ;  **nothinir 
more  than  that,  and  a  few  words  of  his 
own  in  corroboration.  Here,"  he  added, 
producing  a  letter,  **is  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence which  should  have  »ome  liitle 
wei.!ifiht.  You  will  perceive  here  how 
-wonderfully  solicitous  he  is  for  your 
welfare." 

Ellen  extended  her  hand,  but  she 
drew  ba^  and  actually  shuddered,  as 
she  met  the  eye  of  her  crafly  com- 
panion. She  took  the  letter,  however, 
and  as  she  read,  her  colonr  went  and 
came,  antl  when  she  had  concluded, 
she  leaned  ag^ini^t  a  rock,  and,  though 
sustained  by  all  her  pride,  every  things 
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teemed  ta  move  and  float  before  her 
like  dark  shadows,  until  she  sunk  un- 
conscious on  the  beach.  That  letter, 
couched  in  the  obscure  language  be- 
fitting its  subject,  revealed  clearljr 
enough  the  views  of  her  unworthy  lover 
— a  suspicion  of  which  had  never  to 
that  moment  crossed  her  mind.  When 
she  recovered  from  her  swoon,  the 
hunchbaek  was  on  his  kiiees  supporting 
her,  but  the  anxious  tenderness  of  his 
look  vanished  immediately  when  he 
saw  her  restored  to  life. 

-  Did  1  say  true  ?"  he  cried.  *«  Did 
I  libel  those  paragons  of  our  raee, 
when  I  told  you  thut  the  best  amons^ 
them  were  false  snd  hollow-hearted  r 
You  see  now  Ellen  what  their  notions 
of  honour  can  justify.** 

Tlie  maiden  turned  away  her  eyes, 
and  whether  it  was  owiov^  to  some  sus^ 
picion  of  dishonest  motive^,  or  merely 
to  a  prejudice  natural  in  the  present 
state  of  her  feelings,  she  could  not  con- 
ceal her  avewion  to  Henry,  even  while 
she  acknowledged  the  service  he  had 
rendered  her  by  this  timely  disclosure. 
But  Henry  was  prepared  tor  such  sen- 
timents, and  his  confidence  in  the  sue* 
cess  of  certain  schemes  which  seemed 
BOW  approaching  their  fulfilment,  pre- 
vented his  being  very  much  disturbed 
by  any  circumstance  which  did  not 
tend  to  counteract  them.  Notwith- 
standing his  unsightly  form,  *'  this  youth 
had  dared  to  love,**  and  Ellen  had  been 
long  the  unconscious  object  of  his  de- 
votion. He  was  not  wild  enough  to 
think  of  supplanting  his  rival  in  her 
affections,  but  the  very  circumstance 
which  it  appears  was  an  insurmount- 
able ebstacle  in  Frederick's  way,  afibrd- 
cd  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  more  violent 
and  reckless  passion  of  his  brother. 
Had  nothing  existed  in  Ellen's  lot  to 
bring  her  down  as  it  were  towards  his 
own  level,  he  would  never  have  con- 
templated addressing  one  so  infinitely 
above  him  in  all  natural  advantages. 
This  encouraged  his  extravagant  hopes, 
and  he  resolved  on  rendering  it  avail- 
able for  their  attainment  Having  been 
Ireed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  from  all 
the  restraints  of  principle,  or  rather 
having  adopted  a  moralitv  of  his  own, 
and,  conceiving  that  as  he  could  not 
deal  with  the  world  on  equal  terms, 
stratagem,  however  crooked,  might  be 
fitirly  resorted  to,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  ascendancy  he  preserved  over 
his  brother  to  confirm  those  senti- 
ments of  pride,  which  he  secretly  re- 
ffafdcd  witn  most  philosophic  contempt 
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prevent  his  imion  with  Ellen  ;  but  the 
advantage  to  himself  must  be  late  and 
uneertain ;  and  so  he  determined  om 
putting  an  end  to  their  intercourse, 
nowever    humiliating    the    means  be 
should  adopt     He,  therefiore,  by  ina- 
rious  insinuations,  uiged  Frederick  on 
to  a  step  which  he  knew,  if  once  taken^ 
would  be  the  crowning  of  his  schemes; 
for  though,  by  this  latter  expedient,  he 
exposed  to  insult  the  woman  he  loved^ 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  her  strength 
and  purity  of  mind  to  have  any  fears 
as  to  the  result    The  poison  mfused 
into  the  weak  mind  of  his  brother  was 
not  as  we  have  seen,  altogether  inac- 
tive; but  its  operation  was  too  slow 
for  the  ardour  of  the  hunchback  ;  and, 
accordingly,  his  fital  measure  was,  te 
write  to  his  rival  advising  him  against 
the  continuance  of  his  correspondence 
with  Ellen,  of  which  correspondence 
he   was  generally   the    medium,  and 
throwing  out  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
hint  that  he  would  otherwise  communi- 
cate the  matter  to  his  mother,  whose 
will  was,  of  course,  in  all  things,  abso- 
lute. The  reply  to  this  threatening  com- 
munication was  such  as  he  had  antici- 
pated.   Frederick  disclaimed  any  inten^ 
tion   of  mtirrying  the  lady  ;  but   his 
letter  was  intended  to  convey  such  an 
impression,  as  also  a  still  more  4\ar 
honourable    inference.      But  all  this 
time  Henry  was  perfectly  aware  thiNt 
removing  a  rival  is  a  very  differeat 
thing  from  taking  his  place.     He  had 
no  hopes  ^^  hatever  of  gaining  Ellen's 
love ;  but  he  imagined  that  her  guar>- 
dian,  and  probably  even  the  girl  herself, 
might  under  all  eircumstanpes,  be  un- 
willing to  reject  the  member  of  a  high 
family  and  the  heir  of  an  estate ;  and 
though  he  would  have  preferred  get- 
ting Ellen  with  her  own  free  consent 
yet  if  that  was  impossible,  he  was  s^itis- 
(ied  to  feel  himself  indebted  to  auibo- 
rity  for  his  happiness.     He  calculated 
correctly  as  tar  as  Sir  John  was  04in«> 
cerned.     This  gentleman  receivefl  his 
proposals  with  some  astonishment,  ami 
at  once  gave  a  decided  refusal ;  but  a 
little  reflection  and  a  good  deal  of  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  suitor  dis- 
covered to  him  many  reasons  why  he 
should  not  reject  an  offer  which  would 
confer    advantages    on    Ellen    much 
greater  than  she  could  otherwise  hope 
to  enjoy.    He,  accordin^'ly,  expressed 
himself  well  satisfied  with  the  hunch- 
back's proposals ;  and  though  he  would 
not  hesaia,compel  thegirl  to  any  course 
decidedly  hostile  to  her  feelings ;  yet 
would  he  exercise  all  due  persuasion,  if 
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•uch  should  be  found  necessary,  to  in- 
duce her  compliance.  Ellen,  in  the 
mean  time,  ignorant  of  this  negotia- 
tion, bitterly  reproached  herself  for  not 
having,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  her 
doubts,  anticipated  her  lover*a  faithless- 
ness. The  evidence  on  which  those 
early  suspicions  rested  now  appeared 
much  more  evident  than  it  really  was. 
She  now  understood  the  meaning  of 
that  withering  insult,  conveyed  in  the 
alloaioa  to  her  origin,  which,  it  was 
evident,  was  iiitended  to  humble  her 
in  her  own  estimation,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  might  weaken  her  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  morality,  and  the  con- 
cealed guilt  of  bis  designs  being  thus 
at  once  laid  open,  her  abhorrence  of 
the  betrayer  equalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former,  love.  But  indignation  soon 
gave  place  to  a  blank  and  hopeless 
despondency.  She  had  never,  since 
her  childhood,  indulged  in  those  delu- 
sive anticipations  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  happiness  in  youth ; 
but  now  she  often  sighed  for  those 
days  when  amongst  aU  her  sorrows  she 
had  not  known  the  misery  of  an  hum- 
bled and  deserted  heart.  Her  dream 
of  love  was  over;  and  though  her 
tptrit  vras  as  pure  as  when  it  first 
yielded  to  its  power,  poor  Ellen  felt  it 
was  a  bright  dream,  and  her  eyes  would 
overflow  as  the  involuntary  thought 
would  come  that  she  could  only  think 
of  it  as  an  hour  of  sunshine  she  had 
seen  and  lost.  Shortly  after  this  fatal 
interview  she  was  sitting  one  day,  just 
before  sunset,  in  the  window  of  a  little 
library,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
spenciing  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time,  reading  being  to  her  a  substi- 
tute for  all  other  enjoyments.  The 
window  looked  through  the  leafless 
wood  towards  the  sea,  which  could  be 
occasionally  perceived  gleaming  and 
tossing  in  the  broken  light ;  and  Ellen 
was  contemplating  the  majestic  scene, 
when  her  father  entered  the  apartment. 
She  always  felt  a  degree  of  awe  in  hv| 
presence,  but  she  now  approached 
with  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  his  face 
had  become  suddenly  pale,  and  his 
eyes,  with  an  expression  almost  of 
wildness,  were  fixed  on  her's.  This 
was  the  room  where  nearly  twenty 
years  before  he  parted  for  ever  from 
the  Wife  of  his  youth.  It  was  in  that 
window  she  had  suuk  when  the  blight 
of  his  accusation  fell  upon  her.  He 
was  now  an  old  man,  broken  in  heart 
and  spirit ;  but  when  he  saw  the  girl 
sitting  there,  so  like  her  mother  in  l»eauty 
and  sorrow,  all  but  **  the  cau$^  rushed 


back  on  his  heart,  and  catching  the 
daughter  to  lib  bosom  he  wept  over 
her  the  first  tears  he  ever  shed  to  the 
lost  one's  memory. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  been  an 
indifferent  protector  to  you  through  a  life 
that  I  fear  has  broken  down  your  spirit; 
and  it  grieves  me  now  to  think  that 
greater  confidence  has  not  subsisted 
between  us  ;  but  I  wish  to  know  are 
your  affections  in  any  way  engaged.** 

*•  No,  sir,*'  replied  the  girl,  colouring, 
as  she  spoke,  and  wondering  the  next 
moment  what  could  be  the  object  of 
this  enquiry. 

**  So  much  the  better.  I  am  glad  of 
it,  love,  though  were  it  otherwise  I 
would  not  blame  you,  seeing  that  I 
have  not  attended  as  I  should  to  the 
growth  of  your  feelings ;  but  now, 
Ellen,  lam  about  to  settle  you  in  life,  not 
exactly  as  I  would  desire,  were  circum- 
stances more  fevourable ;  but  I'will  not 
long  be  with  you«  Ellen ;  and  I  must 
not  leave  you  unprotected  in  the 
world." 

Ellen  trembled  with  strange  appre- 
hensions. The  idea  at  once  occurred 
that  Frederick  had  made  reparation  for 
the  wi'ong  he  had  done,  of  which  he 
knew  she  was  aware,  from  her  having 
discontinued  all  correspondence  with 
him.  Her  heart  was  beating  at  an 
awful  rate  ;  and  it  was  actually  a  relief 
to  her  when  Sir  John  announced  at 
last  the  name  of  the  suitor.  But  the 
relief  which  disappointment  afibrds  is 
of  a  very  doubtful  natnrc.  The  girl 
cast  down  her  eyes  and  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie,  while  her  guardian  imagined 
she  was  considering  the  proposal.  To 
his  astoniiihment,  however,  he  disco- 
vered that  all  this  time  she  was  not 
eten  aware  of  the  person  he  had 
named.  She  only  knew  that  it  was 
not  Frederick,  when  again  informed 
on  this  important  point,  she  did  not 
conceal  her  amazement  that  Sir  John 
could  harbour  suoh  a  project ;  and  in  a 
tone  of  calm  determination  rejected 
the  proposal.  This  he  had  of  course 
anticipated;  and  he,  accordingly,  urged 
all  the  reasons  which  had  inihienced 
his  own  mind  in  favour  of  the  measnre; 
though  when  he  looked  en  her,  beau- 
tiful as  she  was,  and  just  in  the  morning 
of  womanhood,  he  could  not  help 
wishing  that  she  might  be  able  to  ad- 
vance some  argument  which  would  jus- 
tify him  in  breaking  off  an  engagement 
which  nothing  but  his  erroneous  ideas 
of  her  welfare  could  have  induced  him 
to  form.  But  unfortunately  Ellpn*s  ob- 
jeetiottf  could  not  disturb  the  fieict  that 
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.as  Henry*9  wife,  ske  would  be  allied 
to  an  hououmble  &mily — would  have 
wealth  and  protection;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  would,  on  her  father's 
.death,  which  was  evidently  near  at 
hand,  be  absolutely  alone  on  the  world, 
with  nothing  but  the  wreck  of  their 
former  property  which  still  remained. 
These  considerations  had  such  weight 
w^iih  Sir  John,  that  the  character  of 
the  hunchback  became  invented  in  his 
mind  with  many  excellent  qualities,  for 
which  it  was  solely  indebted  to  his 
fruitful  fancy.  Ellen  prayed,  and  re- 
monstrated, and  exerted  all  the  elo- 
quence she  could  command,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions she  entertained  in  the  commence- 
ment, she  found  that  he  was  firmly  and 
finally  resolved.  She  was,  therefore, 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  mar- 
rying the  hunchback  or  formally  dis- 
obeying one  whom  she  considered  en- 
titled to  more  than  filial  duty.  The 
former  evil  was.  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  and  she  began  to  reflect  on 
all  the  agreeable  results  of  the  latter. 
A  painful  consciousness  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  magnified  in  her 
eyes  all  the  obligations  she  was  under 
to  her  benefactor ;  and  now  to  encrease 
by  her  own  act  the  coldness  and  aver- 
sion with  which  she  believed  he  re- 
garded her,  and  still  to  remain  under 
His  roof  a  pensioner  on  his  bounty. 
This  was  a  prospect  which  it  could  by 
no  means  deliflrht  her  to  dwell  upon.  In 
this  state  of  things,  and  being  almost 
resolved  to  submit  without  fiirther  care 
or  concern  to  whatever  destiny  awaited 
her,  she  paid  one  of  her  customary 
visits  to  the  old  woodman,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  being  guided  by  his  counsel; 
lor  no  course  she  could  now  adopt 
could  firee  her  from  the  sorrows  that 
were  every  day  increasing  round  her. 
Hugh  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
hut,  when  he  saw  her  approach. 

**  You're  welcome,  Mis^  Ellen,"  he 
•aid  ;  **  how  is  it  with  you,  alanna  ?  sit 
down  here  and  tell  us  what's  the  raison 
you're  breakin'  your  heart  this  way  at 
all,  at  all." 

These  words,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  re- 
monstrance than  enquiry,  for  Hugh 
was  already  aware  of  the  principal 
cause  of  her  dejection  She  sat  down 
beside  him  on  the  little  rustic  bench  ; 
and  afler  a  few  moments'  silence  he 
asked  her, 

**  Had  you  ere  a  word  from  Dublin 
since,  Mids  Ellen  ?" 

She  turned  to  him  with  displeasure 


and  confusion  in  her  countenance ;  but 
he  anticipated  her  reply, 

**  Don't  be  angered,  now,  alanna. 
Maybe  I  have  my  own  raisons  for 
what  I  say  ;  but  is  there  any  thing 
else  a  throuble  to  you?  Was  the 
masther  teiliii'  you  any  thing  ?" 

She  then  briefly  related  to  him  all 
that  had  passed. 

**  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "it's  what 
I  was  expectiu' ;  and  what  answer  did 
you  make  him,  a  colleen." 

**  I  told  him  that  it  was  impo<isihle 
I  could  comply  with  his  wishe.«  in  this 
instance,  though  I  hoped  he  would  not 
infer  from  my  refusal  any  want  of  aflec- 
tion  or  respect" 

**  Of  coorse ;  and  he's  bent  on  the 
matther,  you  tell  me." 

•*  I  fear  he  is,"  replied  the  girl,  who 
began  to  have  some  vague  hopes 
merely  from  communicating  with  one 
from  whose  wisdom  she  had  often  de- 
rived comfort  before.  But  here  he 
was  as  much  at  fault  as  herself. 

**  Tm  blessed,"  he  said,  **  if  I  know 
what  to  say.  I  know  the  masther  of 
ould ;  and  what  he  takes  in  his. head 
he'll  go  through  with  it  if  the  divil  was 
in  his  way.  But  did  he  promise  mas- 
ther Henry  for  sartin',"  he  added,  afler 
a  few  moments'  reflection. 

••  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  **  But 
he  told  me,"  she  continued,  viith  some 
embarrassment,  "  that  unless  my  affec- 
tions were  otherwise  engaged  he  would 
insist  on  my  compliance." 

•*  Well,"  cried  the  other ;  **and  you 
tould  him  they  were." 

"  No,  indeed,'*  replied  the  girl, "  I  did 
not ;"  and  the  old  man's  countrnance 
fell  before  her  proud  and  kindling 
eye. 

He  seemed  for  a  while  unwilling  to 
meet  its  glance ;  but  at  length  he  said, 

*'Miss  Ellen,  barrin'  you  mane  to 
give  in  and  marry  Mai^ther  Henry, 
there's  only  one  thing  fur  vou,  and 
that's  to  tell  the  masther,  if  ever  he 
spakes  to  you  again,  that  you  and  Mas- 
ther Frederick's  promised.  Now  the 
Lord  love  yon,  Miss  Ellen ;  will  you 
keep  down  that  pride  of  yours  fur  a 
bit,  and  listen  to  an  ould  man's  wamin*;" 
and  assuming  an  air  of  authority,  which 
he  had  never  before  evinced  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  Ellen,  he  looked  ear- 
nestly at  her  as  he  spoke  ;  and  though 
her  feelings  were  varied  and  tumultu- 
ous *  he  held  her  with  his  eye.'  •*  You 
must  tell  him,"  he  continued,  '*that 
you're  bound  by  hand  and  promise, 
and  never  fear  but  there's  betther  luck 
nor  ever  afore  you.     1  jdpu't  giv£  in 
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myself  to  all  they  say  about  Lath  na 
Suirogue,  and  the  like ;  but  I  think 
there's  ever  and  always  a  blessin'  on 
the  love  of  a  sorrowful  heart  You'll 
find  Masther  Frederick's  not  as  bad  as 
you  think  ;  for  it's  asv  seein'  now  why 
that  unfortunate  cnUiiur  would  try  to 
put  between  yees." 

Whether  it  was  from  the  force  of 
habit,  or  from  a  secret  feeling  of  the 
consolation  it  afforded  her,  Ellen  felt 
herself  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  act 
according  to  the  old  man's  guidance } 
snd  she  accordingly  promised  that  in  the 
et  ent  of  an  opportunity  arising  she  would 
acknowledge  to  Sir  John  the  engage- 
ment she  entered  into.     But  the  hopes 
which  the  woodman's  words  had  called 
ap  were  of  very  brief  continuance ;  she 
soon  felt  that  they  were  not  only  vain, 
but  under  all  the  circumstances  most 
unworthy  ;  and  while  she  wondered  at 
her  own  weakness  in  yielding  to  the 
persuasions  of  her  friend,  she  sincerely 
repented  of  the  promise  he  had  exp 
acted;  and  which  she  felt  that  she 
could  not,  consistent  with  either  truth 
or  delicacy,   observe.      The  engage- 
ment   which    Hugh    wished    her   to 
represent  as  binding  had  been  already 
cancelled  by  the  perfidy  of  her  lover. 
Sir  John,  however,  did  not  recur  to 
the  subject.     He  probably  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  allow  her  time  to 
reconcile  her  mind  to  the  project,  par- 
ticularly  as  there  were  many  circum- 
stances to  preveutits  immediate  accom- 
plishment ;    but    notwithstanding    his 
silence,   Ellen  could  plainly  perceive 
that  his  resolution  was  unaltered.   The 
hunchback  had  never  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses ;  indeed  he  had  never  addressed 
her  as  a  lover  at  all,  except  in  a  few 
wild  words  he  uttered  that  day  while 
she  ky  insensible  on  the  beach ;  but 
she  sometimes  saw  him  in  the  dark  of 
the  evening,    and  sometimes  late  at 
night,  prowling  about  the  edge  of  the 
wood  or  kneeling  in  its  shadow  with 
bis  look  directed  towards  the  chamber 
where  she  lay.     In  the  mean  time  the 
old  man  was  not  forgetful  of  the  in- 
terests of  bis  protege.     Shortly  after 
Ellen's    communication    he    wrote    a 
letter   to    Frederick,   accjuainting  him 
with  the  entire  state  ot  affairs,  and 
adding,  that  if  he  should  think  proper 
to  retorii  to  the  country  immcaiatt^ly, 
he  would  wish  to  see  him,  as  he  had  a 
secret  of  importance,  which,  if  his  opi- 
nion  of   him   was  correct,  he   would 
rather  confide  to  him  than  any  other  ; 
but  that  bia  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
.A  lew  evenui^  after  he  bad  despatched 


this,  he  was  sitting  over  his. little  turf 
fire;  and  the  red  night  cap  which  he 
had  assumed  was  amongst  other  small 
indications  that  he  felt  himself  sinking 
day  by  day  to  the  grave.  He  raised 
his  hands  as  he  heard  a  hasty  step 
rustling  the  withered  leaves  that  lay 
around  his  hut ;  and  the  next  moment 
Frederick  suddenly  stood  before  him, 
pale  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  but 
as  handsome  a  looking  youth  as  ever 
made  atonement  to  an  injured  maiden. 
Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  of 
his  feeling?,  he  was  shocked  at  tiie  ap- 

fiearance  of  the  old  man,  whom  he  had 
efk  a  few  months  before  in  compara-' 
tively  good  health  ;  bbt  whose  hollow 
cheek  and  unusually  bright  eyes  indi- 
cated now  the  last  stage  of  a  rapid  de- 
cline. 

A  warm  greeting  having  passed 
between  ihem,  and  Frederick  exprenm^ 
the  concern  he  felt  at  seeing  his  friend 
so  low,  the  latter  reminded  him  that  he 
had  now  arrived  at  the  period  that  had 
been  for  many  years  the  only  object  on 
which  his  hopes  had  rested. 

**  Any  way,"  he  said,  "it's  time  I  was 
gone;  though  sure  its  wonderful  how 
long  the  ould  and  broken  heart  can 
last,  while  young  ones  are  witherin* 
day  and  daily  around  us.  But  tell  me, 
Masther  Frederick,"  he  added;  "for  the 
last  hour  is  comin'  on  me  fast,  do  you 
mane  to  go  back  o'  your  word  to  Miss 
Ellen?" 

Frederick,  with  the  candour  of  a 
sincere  penitent,  hastily  disclosed  to 
him  the  whole  history  of  his  feelings, 
together  with  the  object  and  orijrin  of 
that  unfortunate  epistle.  It  was  writ- 
ten, as  the  old  man  had  suspected, 
solelj*  with  a  view  of  restraining  Henry 
from  communicating  his  secret  to  his 
mother ;  but  while  the  writer's  inten- 
tions were  so  undefined,  that  the  dark 
hints  it  contained  would  not  be  consi- 
dered altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
truth.  On  being  informed,  however, 
of  the  hunchback's  proceedings,  his 
eyes  were  of  course  opened  to  the 
crafliness  of  which  he  had  been  in 
some  degree  so  lurtg  the  dupe«  as  well 
as  to  the  vhIuc  of  the  object  he  seemed 
alM)ut  to  lo«c,  and  his  indecision  va* 
nished  at  once.  Shame  and  indigna- 
tion might  have  had  some  small  share 
in  the  precipitancy  of  his  resolution ; 
but  at  all  events,  he  was  now  come  to 
claim  his  bride,  and  to  share  with  her, 
if  it  mnst  be,  the  world's  scorn. 

••  It  was  ill  done  o'  yon,  Masther 
Frederick,"  said  the  old  m«n,"to  sport 
in  that  way  with  a  heart  like  lier's;  bu^^ 
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your*e  do  wone  than  another.'— I  have 
a  power  to  tell  you  tonight,  and  when 
it*s  tould,  maybe  yott*U  fpve  in  to  my 
notion,  that  there  never  was  one  yet 
but  had  something  or  other  in  hi« 
nature,  that  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  can 
make  him  a  villain." 

Frederick  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  this  introduction,  which  seemed 
to  apply  peculiarly  to  the  narrator's 
own  character ;  but,  after  a  pause,  evi« 
deotly  of  pain  and  struggle,  the  latter 
proceeded : 

**  It  was  in  the  ould  masther's  time  I 
took  that  bit  of  wild  ground  out  beyaut 
where   you    bear  the   sthrame    mur- 
murin'  at  the  present  speakin*.     I  got 
it  raisonable,  for  it  was  all  rock  and 
wildherness  you'd  think, but  by  the  dint 
o'  hard  labciur  I  brought  it  rouud,  that 
there  wasirt  a  poor  man  for  ten  miles 
on  any  side  o'  rae  had  a  purtier  holdin*. 
Kvery  inch  where  a  spade  could  be 
driven   in  was  under  something,  and 
the  whate    growin'  thick   and  green 
among  the  rocks,  that  it  was  wondher- 
ful  to  see.     The  poor  masther  was 
a*most  as  proud  as  myself  to  see  how 
well  it  turned  out,  for  he  had  the  heart 
of  a  worthy  gentleman,  not  all  as  one 
as  them  that  came  after  him.     To  be 
sure  be  lived  in  an  ould  faishioned  kind 
o*  way,  for  nothing  was  a  throuble  to 
him  as  long  as  he  saw  the  tenants 
thrivin*   round   him.      Howsom*dever 
he  begun  to  fail  at  last,  and  he  sends 
for  me  to  come  up  to  the  house,  and 
no  doubt  but  there  I  find  himself  and 
the  grandson,  masther  Richard,  as  we 
called    him   then  chonversin*  mighty 
grave  entirely.    'Hugli,*  says  the  ould 
masther,  *  FU  soon  be  leavin'  you  all, 
and  as  the  leases  are  nearly  done,*  says 
he,  *  I  was  thinkin'  of  givin*  you  re* 
newals  before  the  ould  ones  are  out, 
but  Richard  prombes  me  he  will  do  all 
1  wish  in  those  matters,*  says  the  ould 
gentleman.  *  Your  farm,*  he  says,  *  Hugh, 
is  worth  three  times  the  rent  that's  on 
it,  but  if  it  is,  says  he,  it  was  your  own 
labour  and  outlay  made  it  what  it  is 
today ;  and  Richard,'  he  says,  tumin' 
to  the  grandson,  *  you  will  not  by  any 
means  think  of  raisin'  Hugh's  rent  be- 
yond what  he  pays  at  the  present  time.* 
*rm  for  evertnankful  to  your  honour,* 
says  I,  *  thouizh  I  hope  God  will  spare 
your  honour  till  the  new  leases  is  the 
ould  ones  again,  for  no  offence  to  mas- 
ther Richard,  but  I  believe  it's  thrue, 
that  seldom  comes  a  better.*    '  Well, 
but  Hugh,'  says   he,  as  the  thought 
struck  him,  '  them  bills  will  soon  be 
due,  and  as  the  farm  hasn't  begun  to 


returti  what  you  laid  out  on  it  yet,  I 
suppose  we  must  be  renewin'  the  bills 
for  you  as  well  as  the  lease.'  These 
were  bills,  sir,  that  I  gave  for  long 
arrears  till  the  ground  would  begin  to 
pay  itself.     I  tould  him  how  I  would 
make  a  shift  to  meet  some  of  then 
with  what  money  I  had  to  build  a  bam, 
but  may  be  masther  Richard  would 
not  be  willin'  for  that.    '  Never  fear,'' 
said  he,  '  Hugh,  build  away ;  you're 
as  safe  as  if  you  had  a  lease  for  ever.' 
These  were  his  words,  sir ;  oh,  I  mind 
them  well.     At  last  the  ould  masther 
died— heavens  be  his  bed  this  night » 
that  was  the  sorrowful  hour  for  us  ail. 
It  was  soon  afther  the  young  mestlier 
was  tellin'  uie  of  all  the  great  improve 
ments  he  was  thinkin'  of  makin'  in  the 
domain,  end  lookin'  at  my  little  place, 
he  says,  *  Hugh,'  says  he, '  that  farm  of 
yours  would  be  a  great  acquiution  the 
way  it  lies,  and  if  it's  agreeable  to  you,' 
says  he,  <  I'll  give  you  another  as  good 
or  better  at  the  same  rate.  So  I  tould 
him  how  I'd  be  loth  to  part  where  £ 
was,  even  for  a  hettber  itself.     Ob^ 
then,'  says  he,  <  you  shant  be  disturbed  9 
but  Hugh/  says  he,  'you'U  take  cmna 
not  to  mention  to  any  one  the  convtr« 
sation  we  had  with  my  grand&thet 
beforehis  death.'  'Of  course  111  not,  sir;* 
says  I,  for  the  ould  masther  allowed  me 
to  say  nothing  about  it  that  the  mas* 
ther  might  get  a  good  name  with  tht 
people,  as  if  all  he  done  was  of  his  own 
free  will.    So  after  a  while,  he  tays^ 
'  Hugh,  I  have  taken  a  wonderful  fiuNj 
to  this  place  of  yours,  so  for  fear 
I  might  steal  it  from  you,  I  think  I 
had  better  make  you  out  a  lease  for 
ever  at  the  old  rent*   By  dad,  thinks  I 
to  myself,  that's  mighty  Ukeabribe ;  so 
I  says,  *  that  would  do  well,  sir,'  says  I ; 

*  and  in  the  regard  of  the  rent,  there's 
some  on  the  estate  would  be  hard 
enough,  set  only  for  its  bein'  as  light  as 
it  is.  Faith  then,  says  he,  throwin'  me 
a  glance,  *  they  must  contrive  to  do^* 

*  How  do  you  mane,  sir,'  says  I  ?  *Why 
you  know  you  must  have  the  farm  at 
the  old  rent,  or  mav  be  less,  but  I 
can't  afford  to  deal  that  way  with  the 
others.'  *  Ay  !*  says  I,  •  l*m  sorry  for  that, 
for  I'm  afeard  they*ll  be  thinkin'  bad 
of  you  goin*  back  of  the  word  yoo 
gave  the  onld  masther.* '  But  how  can 
they  know  any  thing  about  that  ?'  *Oii. 
in  troth,  sir,'  said  I,  they'll  Uke  my 
word  for  that  much.'  Well,  the  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is,  he  seen  I  was 
neither  to  be  bribed  nor  bullied,  and 
in  three  weeks  afther  I  was  lyin*  in 
jail  for  the  bills.    That  was  pleasant. 
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TOUT  bonter,  sod  w«  knowin'  that  tfaic 
lease  wtt  jott  done,  and  that  it  would 
be  in  the  December  snows  my  wife 
and  childher  would  be  turned  out  on 
the  world,  for  I  seen  what  sort,  of 
mercy  I  had  to  thrust  to  now.  Weil, 
the  winter  came,  and  it  was  the  hardest 
winter,  one  of  tlicm,  eter  I  seen  afore 
or  since,  and  sure  between  the  confine- 
ment and  thinkin*  day  and  night  what 
was  to  happen  the  poor  crathurs  at 
home,  I  took  the  fever  at  last,  and  of 
coorse  it  cMme  the  heavier  from  tryin', 
as  long  as  i  did,  to  bear  up  against  it. 
One  mornin*,whin  the  snow  was  ap  again' 
the  windows,  and  1  lyin'  on  a  lock  of 
could  straw,  and,  Fm  afeared,  not  yery 
steady  in  my  mind,  what  should  I  see 
but  oly  little  boy  comin'  into  the  place, 
and  lookin*  round  as  if  he  was  scared 
with  all  the  strange  people  was  in  it 
He  seen  me  at  last,  and,  as  he  did,  be 
Bsakei  a  race,  and  threwn  himself  on 
my  breast,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  could*nt  get  a  word  out  of  him  but 
cryin',  that  I  thought  his  heart  would 
break.  At  last  he  mutthers  in  to  him* 
8elf,nbey'redead,fatherl'  'Who'sdead? 
says  I.  '  My  mother's  dead,  and  little 
Jenny's- dead  too.*  Well,  sir,  as  he 
spoke  the  word  the  fever  left  me.  I 
held  him  back  to  look  into  his  face, 
*  Were  they  murdered,  avick-ma^chree?* 
says  I.  *  They  were  all  as  one,  &ther,' 
says  the  boy,  and  then  burstin'  out 
cryin'  again-^e  roars» '  they  were  iroie 
to  death  out  among  the  snow.'  I  looks 
rotmd,  8ir»  and  not  a  fiice  in  the  room 
bat  was  as  pale  as  my  own.  80  I 
kneels  up  in  the  bed,  and  claspin*  my 
two  hands  together,  'Richard  Montg<^ 
mery,*sayS  I,  'Ibis  is  a  black  day  Tot 
you  and  yours.'  Masther  Frederld^U 
was  the  truth  the  gossoon  told  me. 
Mother  and  ohildher  were  driven  out 
to  the  charity  of  the  wild  winds, 
though,  I'm  tould,  the  bailiflEs  them- 
selves were  afbin'  to  rebel  when  my 
poor  uroman  looked  on  them  with  her 
pale  &ee,  and  prayed  might  God  for- 
ffive  them.  Hearin'  that  I  was  almost 
tyin'  for  death,  they  setoff  without  sayin' 
a  word  to  one  of  the  neighbours,  and 
Ifainkin'  to  come  a  bridle-road  through 
the  mountains,  faiz.  sir,  the  night  fell 
when  they  were  miles  away  from  any 
house,  and  the  snow  growin-  deeper 
and  deeper  every  foot  they  thravellied. 
Well,  sir,  the  fear  Came  on  their  hearts, 
and  their  strength  failin'  them,  they 
had  to  give  up  at  last.  The  poor  mo- 
ther was  vrortt  of  all  with  carryin*  her 
little  girl,  so  she  had  first  to  he  down 
with  her  under  the  storm,  while  the 


poor  gossoon  wandheied  oh  alone  to 
took  for  relief,  but  there  was  no  relief 
for  them  ;  and  when  he  came  back  to 
the  spot,  there  he  found  them  in  the 
snow  cowld  dead.  He  never  got  over 
the  hardship  of  that  night.  The  cowld 
was  in  his  heart,  and  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  more  he  left  me  what  I  am  now. 
If  Ihad  got  my  liberty  then,when  my  sricf 
was  fresh,  there  would  have  been  short 
accounts  between  myself  and  Sir  Rich^ 
ard,  and  may  be  that  would  have  been 
best  for  both  ;  but  long  afore  I  got  out 
]  t»^an  to  think  that,  as  Sir  Richard 
had  worked  me  worse  than  death,  so 
would,  I  if  it  was  within  my  power,  give 
him  the  same.  It  was  in  or  about  this 
Ume  he  brought  home  the  mistress,  a 
beautiful  young  crature,  and  for  all  the 
world  like  poor  Miss  Ellen,  only  slie 
had  not  the  same  sorrowful  look  that 
Miss  Ellen  has,  never  dreamin*  of  all 
that  WMS  afore  her.  You  may  depend 
it  was  her  word  that  got  me  out  at 
long  last,  though  I  was  a  beggar  now  ; 
my  bit  o'  hind  was  taken  into  the  do- 
main, and  so  I  built  a  little  cabin  beyant 
Lath-na-Shirogue,  and  was  hard  set  to 
keep  the  spark  alive  on  the  hearth.  The 
mistress,  knowin'  I  was  broken  down 
^nth  confinement  and  hardly  able  to 
stand  over  the  snade,  tould  me  at  last 
that  Sir  Richara  half  agreed  to  set  me 
up  as  well  as  ever.  That's  beyant  hit 
power,' says  I,  'and  though  I'm  thankful 
to  your  ladyship,  as  long  as  God  gives 
me  strength,  I  don't  mean  to  be  trastin' 
to  any  man  fur  more  than  my  labour's 
worth.  She  said  notbin'  to  this,  but  I 
seen  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes  as  I 
spoke  the  word.  Oh,  Masther  Fredo- 
nckv  there  never  was  one  like  her  in 
this  oounthry,  and  never  will  be  again  ; 
and  it  isn't  for  the  murther  of  my  wife 
and  childher  that  the  hathred's  in  my 
■heart  again'  Montgomery  this  night 
but  that  he  made  me  the  villain.  I  am 
dyin'  aftber  all  my  troubles,  with 
hardly  a  Kape  that  God  will  pardon 
me.** 

A  suspieiuM  wUoh  bad  often  haunted 
Frederick,  and  wbiob  horn  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  Darrative  had  grown 
stronger  with  every  suceeedinir  sen- 
tence, was  now  confirmed.  He  iq- 
strained  the  expression  of  his  feelings, 
however,  and  waited  with  deep  anxiety 
the  conclusion  of  the  old  man's  history. 
The  latter,  after  a  long  pause,  in  which 
be  recovered  his  composure,  proceed- 
ed— 

*'  They  were  goin'  on  two  years  mar- 
ried,, when  a  young  gentleman,  a  friend 
uf  the  masther*s,  came  ou  a  visit  for  the 
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good  of  his  bealth.  He  was  certainly 
as  handftome  a  lad  as  you*d  wish  to 
e^e,  but  it  was  plain  he  wasn't  Jong  for 
this  world,  and  so  the  poor  misthress 
tried  to  make  the  most  of  him,  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  because  she  thouaplit 
it  would  please  Sir  Richard.  iKw- 
somdever,  in  the  coorse  of  time  herself 
and  him  were  a'uiost  always  together, 
for  whin  tiie  masther  would  be  away 
-on  county  business  or  the  like,  it  isn't 
tu  be  supposed  she  could  banish  him 
out  o*  the  place,  and  as  the  two  would 
nieandiier  about  for  the  length  of  the 
'day,  and  certainly  they  jrrew  mighty 
fond  of  other  there's  no  sayin'.  again 
•that  but  if  there  was  harm  in  it  she 
would*irt  have  tould  the  masther  as  she 
did,  that,  after  himself,  his  young  friend 
'was  the  one  she  loved  best  in  the 
world.  Small  blame  to  her  in  troth, 
for  she  was  an  orphaiit,  and  had  no 
friends  of  her  own,  barriii*  some  far  off 
ones,  and  they  were  of  the  sort  that 
never  throubled  themselves  about  the 
-likes  of  her.  Well,  sir,  the  young  gen- 
tleman got  betther  and  betther,  but  at 
last  he  begun  tu  get  bad  again,  and  it 
"was  remarkable,  he  seemed  betther 
piaised  to  be  alone  now,  readin'  or 
Muntherin*  about,  till  he  grew  that 
melancholy  it  was  pitiful  to  see  him. 
At  last  the  doctors  allowed  that  he 
should  go  to  Italy  as  the  only  chance, 
and  so  he  took  leave  o'  the  Montgo- 
merys,  the  misthre^s  tellin*  him  surely 
to  write  how  he  was  still  gettin'  on. 
'i*m  tonid  that  partin*  was  the  first 
thins:  throubled  the  masther ;  but  from 
that  out  he  grew  uneasy  in  himself,  for 
the  miiithress  lost  her  spirits  wondher- 
•fully,  and  small  blame  to  her.  It  was 
enough  to  disthress  a  heart  like  her*s  to 
think  of  that  beautiful  young  gintleman 
sinkin*,  as  I  mii^ht  say,  to  an  untimely 
fnd.  -  Any  way  the  masther  begun  put- 
tin*  dark  questions  to  this  one  and  that 
about  all  that  happened  when  he*d  be 
'from  home,  anil,  however  it  was,  the 
inore  he  questioned  the  nioro  uneas5' 
he  grew  ;  but  it's  a  long  time  since,  and 
•in  tr*»th  myself  doesn't  mind  well  what 
'his  reasons  were,  only  that  there  was  u 
'sarvent  in  the  house  had  a  spite  again 
the  misthress  for  advisin*  a  young  boy 
« again  marryin'  her,  and  her  it  was  tould 
me  of  the  masther's  notions,  and  God 
forgive  her,  she  said,  that  to  her  sartin 
'knowledife  he  was  an  ill  used  man." 
*  Frederick  was  struck  by  the  confu- 
sion and  want  of  candour  evident  in 
this  part  of  the  old  man*s  discourse. 
He  cried, 
**  Answer  me  now,  on  the  faith  of  a 


dying  Chrutian,' were  yon  nol  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  that  unfortnnate  lady's 
ruin  ?** 

*"  Whisht,"  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
a  fierceness  which  almost  overawed  bis 
companion  ;  '*  whisht,  and  never  heed 
what  doesn't  consam  you.  Aron*t  I 
tellin*  you  the  aacret  I  never  tould  to 
mortal  ear  afore  ?** 

The  old  man  wiped  the  large  drops 
from  his  forehead,  muttering  to  himaelf, 
as  if  irritated  at  this  interruption,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  his  tranquillity 
was  even  so  far  restored  as  to  allow 
him  to  proceed. 

**  At  last  the  misthress  got  a  letter 
from  the  voung gentleman  tellin' her  that 
he  was  dyin',  and  the  very  same  post 
brought  another  letter  acquaintin'tnem 
of  his  death.  The  poor  misthress  was 
that  confounded  she  never  noticed  him* 
self  takin'  up  her  letter  and  readin'  it 
through  from  first  to  last  She'd  have 
showed  it  to  him  any  way,  though  from 
the  bad  thoughts  was  in  his  mind  afore 
it  would  have  been  a  dale  better  he 
had  never  seen  it,  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Master  Frederick,  it  was  more 
like  a  tove>letter  than  was  right  or 
raisonable  to  another's  wife.  But  it's 
what  I  allow,  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her  all  along,  and  may  be  it  was  a'most 
unknownst  to  himself  he  wrote  the  way 
he  did,  pinin'  itf  a  fine  counthry,  and 
though  young  he  was,  with  nothin'  but 
the  could  hopes  of  death  before  him. 
Howsomdever,  the  masther  never  said 
a  word,  but  tould  her  how  she  was  this 
and  that,  and  though  be  wouldn't  turn 
her  out  on  the  world,  he  swore  another 
night  should  never  find  herself  and 
him  undher  the  one  roof.  No  more  it 
didn't,  but  that  night  found  Her  sittin' 
•in  her  empty  hall,  as  beautiful  as  the 
mornin'  she  came  there  a  bride,  but  as 
mad,  Christ  bless  us,  as  if  the  mind 
was  gone  for  ever.  Oh  many  and 
many's  the  time  my  h(ftrt  bled  to  see 
her  wandherin'  through  them  same 
-ould  halls,  like  a  dead  person  you'd 
think,  only  for  the  beautiful  eyes  that 
I  b'lieve  no  livin*  mortal  could  match. 
At  last  Miss  Ellen  was  bom,  and  the 
mother  sends  for  me  on  her  death-bed, 
and  she  says,  *  Hugh,'  sfie  says,  *  you're 
the  only  one  was  true  to  me  in 
misfortune,  be  as  true  now  to  this  poor 
little  outcast,  and  God  will  reward  you; 
but  if  ever  Sir  Richard  returns,'"  she 
says,  *  tell  hi  in  that  as  I  hope  for  mercy 
i  never  w^as  false  to  him  in  act  or 
tiinught,  and  give  him  this  ring  in  token 
of  the  truth.  He  placed  it  here,'  she 
cried,  and  the  tears  streamin'  down  her 
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pale  cheeks,  *  when  he  wouldiit  for  the 
word  of  an  ao^l  from  heaven  have 
cast  me  out  on  the  world's  scorn.'  I 
never  gave  the  ring,  but  I  give  it  to 
yon  now,  and  as  God  is  my  judge  it 
was  with  them  words  she  drew  it  off 
that  sorrowful  night.  Oh  God  forgive 
me,  my  heart  was  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness. The  poor  lady  trimbled  when 
she  seen  my  look.  *  What  aiU  you, 
Hugh  ?*  says  she.  *  Nothiu',  my 
lady/  says  I,  *  nothin'  in  life ;  Til  do 
your  biddin'  never  fear.*  '  Blessed 
Mother  protect  us  V  she  muttered,  *  you 
K'ightened  me,  Hugh,  but  I  suppose 
it's  only  the  darkness  of  death  that's 
round  me.'  The  lady  died,  sir,  and  I 
took  the  infant  home,  but  my  revenge 
was  to  come  yet,  for  all  this  was*nt  my 
doin*,  black  as  it  was.  I  knew  Sir  Ri- 
chard bravely,  and  that  it  wasn't  the 
loss  of  his  wife  would  break  his  heart, 
but  of  the  love  that  with  all  his  villainy 
be  prized  beyant  worlds ;  and,  by  niy 
troth,  says  I*,  he  shan*t  have  that  com- 
fort whatever  happens  t  so  there's  the 
whole  ups  and  downs  of  it,  only  that  as 
you  ax  me  on  the  faith  uf  a  dyin*  Chris- 
tian, I  was  not  the  means  of  destroyin' 
the  poor  lady,  and  I  never  Was  fully 
sartin  of  her  innocence  till  I  had  it  from 
her  own  dyin'  lips.'* 


This  was  so  far  true,  as  that  in  his 
desire  to  be  revenged  on  Sir  mchardi 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  impoaed 
on  by  the  artful  story  of  the  woman  to 
whom  he  alluded.  Interest  in  his  case, 
as  passion  in  that  of  Sir  Riohard,  in- 
vested his  stor^  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dibility which  It  by  no  means  intrinsi- 
cally possessed.  The  effect  of  this 
intelligence  on  Sir  Richard  was  manir 
fested  in  the  sudden  wreck  of  his 
health,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
rapidly  declining,  but  his  enemy  Mid 
not  live  to  witness  this  consummation 
of  his  vengeance.  The  morning  after 
the  disclosure  of  his  fatal  secret  he  was 
found  lifeless  in  his  bed.  Sir  Richard, 
before  his  departure  to  another  world, 
saw  his  child  bound  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  wedlock,  and  Frederick's  mother, 
who  had  hardly  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  nameless  orphan,  plumed  herself 
now  on  an  alliance  with  a  house  more 
ancient  and  honourable  than  her  own. 
The  hunchback  relinquished  not  only 
his  views,  but  almost  his  love,  wheu  he 
saw  Ellen  removed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  sympathies ;  and  his  uncle  dying 
very  opportunely,  he  removed  to  his 
own  estate,  where  he  lived  a  semi-bar- 
barous life,  soothing  at  once  to  his  pro- 
pensities and  disappointed  hopes. 


MEMORANDA   PROM  OUR  TABLETS   OP  THE  MONTH. 

'    Elections,  and  their  concomitants,  must  necessarily  furnish  the  topics  for  our 
Monthly  Mementos  of  August ; — 

METUOPOLITAN  ELECTIONS. 


The  Uniybrsity. — The  stratagem 
of  Dr.  Stock  had  not  the  success  of  a 
surprise.  The  constituency  of  the 
University  would  not  have  had  an  un- 
acceptable representative  thrust  upon 
them.  Circumstances  seemed  to  favor 
the  learned  civilinnis  attempt.  The  re- 
sident electors  dispersed,  to  profit  by 
the  college  recess — the  more  enlarged 
constituency  engaged  in  the  contests 
carried  on  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods— ^the clergy  in  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  expenses  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Dublin  burdensome— the  &vor 
of  government  alluring  all  who  were 
capable  of  beinr  tempted  to  vote  for 
any  candidate  who  would  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  members 
of  the  elector's  choice.  Dr.  Stock  might 
have  entertained  a  hope,  not  perhaps 
of  being  returned,  but  of  polling  a  re- 
spectabTe  minority.  To  do  the  learned 
gentleman  justice,  he  prosecuted  his 
purpose  discreetly.  His  arrangements 
were  so  well  conducted,  that  Dr.  Le- 


froy,  when  a  rumour  of  the  intention  to 
oppose  him  reached  his  ears,  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  Stock  could  be 
the  candidate — as  from  him  he  should 
certainly  have  received  the  customary 
notification.  But  "what's  impossible 
can  be,"  and  Mr.  Stock  stood  for  the 
College.  He  has  learned,  however, 
that  other  qualifications  than  those  for 
adroitly  managing  a  surprise,  must  be 
found  in  the  candidate  who  obtains  the 
high  honor  of  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Without  a  com- 
mittee— without  an  application,  per- 
sonal or  epistolary,  to  a  single  elector — 
without  being  put  to  the  cost  of  an  elec- 
tor's expenses,  at  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion the  poll  stood  thus  :  Shaw,  852  ; 
Lefroy,  839  ;  Stock,  186. 

jDt.  Stock's  Political  Predilections — 
The  most  marked  incident  at  the  elec- 
tion for  the  University,  was  the  propo- 
sal of  a  question  to  the  govermeut  ch«»- 
didato  by  Professor  Buit :  How  did 
he  mean  to  vote  at  the  city  election  ? 
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Tk0  itllliiefls  ioto  which  the  crowded, 
Biid  iodiewhat  boisterous  aadiiory  be« 
came  Instantaneously  hushed,  it  is  ion 
possible  to  describe.  Dr.  Stock's  an*- 
swer,  faiotlv  as  it  fell  from  him,  was 
heard  to  the  extreineat  verge  of  tha 
crowd.  He  would  vote  for  •*  Mr* 
CyConnell  and  Mr.  Hutton.**  This 
reply  deprived  the  learned  gentleman 
or  votes,  and  it  deprived  professing 
Conservatives  of  all  excuse  when  vot- 
ing for  him. 

dotuiuet  of  the  Clergy,  and  Dutur* 
bancei  in  eertaki  Churches, — Out  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Ireland,  thirty-four  voted 
for  the  avowed  supporter  of  the 
man,  whose  exertions  have  been 
pre-eminently  successful  in  harming 
their  persecuted  brethren,  and  who  de^ 
dares  It  his  settled  purpose  to  effect 
an  overthrow  of  their  establishment. 
Among  these,  some  appear  to  have 
been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  censure 
from  local  circumstances,  by  which  it 
was  thought  they  should  have  been  In* 
fluenced>  or  because  of  their  previously 
boasted  predilections.  It  appears  that 
some  verv  distressing  scenes  occurred 
in  more  than  one  of  the  metropolitan 
cburehes$  tome  of  the  parishioners 
proclaiming  operilv,  their  condemna* 
tion  of  the  offending  minister ;  some 
leaving  the  church  when  he  entered 
into  the  pulpit.  The  government  and 
radical  journals  express  very  becoming 
indignation  at  conduct,  by  which,  as 
they  affirm,  places  of  worship  were  de- 
secrated. Indeed,  they  are  so  angry 
at  it  as  to  have  no  severity  left  for  the 
revroving  or  admonishing  the  parties, 
wno,  about  the  same  time,  attempted  to 
murder  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg,  by  ston* 
itig  him,  because  he  dared  to  preach 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rone*  However  we  must  regret  that 
even  so  many  as  thirty. four  supporters 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  supporter,  could  be 
found  among  the  clergy,  it  is  gratifying 
to  rememb^  bow  amply  the  conduct 
of  the  body  at  large  compensated  Ihe 
backsliding  or  the  ultra^radicalism  of 
the  many.  Many  walked  from  their 
cures  in  the  country  to  the  hustings-.- 
to  almost  all  the  expenses  attending  a 
day's  journey  to  the  metropolis  were 
an  inconvenience-^ut  inconvenience 
did  not  preclude  them  from  discharging 
what  they  felt  to  be  a  duty.  '*  Did  they 
think,**  said  a  venerable  old  man,"  that 
the  clergy  could  not  make  out  their 
coach  hire,  when  they  schemed  to  in- 
trude this  destructive  upon  us?** 

City.— Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr. 
Huttoa  retorued.    At  the  final  close 


of  the  poU  the  nvmbers  stood  thai—, 
the  assessor  having  rejected  the  votes 
of  d9  freemen,  tendered  for  the  de- 
feated candidates  :  0*Conneil,  96d6 1 
Hutton,  3642 ;  Hamilton,  9467  ;  West, 
8461.  A  parliamentary  committee 
will  have  to  decide  whether  the  objec- 
tion taken  to  the  votes  of  freemen,  that 
they  had  not  been  six  months  regis- 
tered, was  valid.  The  openness  of 
government  interference  is  said  to  have 
rendered  the  proofs  of  it  more  nume- 
rous and  un^uivooal  than  were  ever 
before  furnished.  Mr.  0'CoDnel\ 
avowed  himself,  according  to  there- 
port  even  of  the  PUoiy  **  a  supporter 
of  the  Queen,  but  a  thorough  radical," 
'*  for  short  parliaments,**  *'  household 
suffrage,"  *<  for  vote  by  ballot."  **  I  am 
a  radical,**  said  the  learned  gentleman, 
**and  I  go  to  parliament  to  help  the 
honest  radicals  of  England,  and  the 
Queen's  government,  in  their  eflbrts  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland.  I  go  to  parlia- 
ment FIRMLY  CONVINCED  OF  TBB  KS- 
CBSSITY   OFRBFBAL.'''—Pifa#  of  August 

7.  The  same  paper  represents  Mr. 
Hutton  as  saying,  (in  reference  to  an 
outrage  perpetrated  on  an  individual 
whom  Mr.  Hutton  professed  to  re- 
spect,) **  /  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
deed  was  done  by  your  enemies,  for 
the  purpose  of  reflecting  discredit  on 
you,  on  whom  the  blame  would  ep^- 
renUy  rest  as  my  supporters.**  We 
rather  imagine  that  in  future  Mr.  Hut- 
ton*s  firm  convictions,  or  his  professicns 
of  being  firmly  convinced,  will  be  less 
valuable  than  they  would  have  been 
before  he  affirmed  his  belief  of  the  ab- 
surd and  vile  calumny  of  which  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  be  the  vender. 

Gratitude  of  Radwaliim^R,  Holmei^ 
Esq*  and  the  Piiot^^^Amoog  the  me> 
morabilia  of  the  Dublin  contest,  a  pro- 
minent plaoe  must  be  assigned  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Robert  Holmes.  Ap- 
proving of  Mr.  Hvtton's  principles,  ne 
showed,  by  plumping  for  him,  his  esti- 
mate of  both  candidates.  It  is  said 
that  this  act  drew  blackness  over  the 
visage  of  Mr.  0*Conneli.  It  caused 
rancorous  thoughts  to  stir  in  the  hearts 
of  that  gentlemans  usual  apologists 
and  champions,  and  their  fury  was 
poured  out  on  the  individual  who  had 
done  him  such  scorn.  Remembering 
that  of  all  the  men  who  have  ever,  in 
modem  times,  advocated  and  suffered 
for  liberal  opinions  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Holmes  is  the  most  disinterested,  and 
the  most  reputable  supportei^-— the  sup« 
porter  who,  of  all  Protestants,  has  en- 
dured most,  and  most  unqualified,  pi* 
negyxtc  from  his  radical  clteutary,  we 
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will  plice  upon  record  the  ribald  in- 
reotife  wUh  which  it  has  been  now 
thought  proper  to  assail  inm. 

^•PioliJlicd  BetTMnta-^Mr.  Holmes — 
There  were  some  very  degrading  instan- 
ees  of  personal  baseness  among  reputed 
rsformers  daring  the  Dublin  election — 
one  of  which  we  cannot  pass  without  the 
compUtnent  of  Belect  notice.  Mr.  Holmes, 
Che  barrister,  gave  a  plumper  for  Mr. 
Hutton.  The  tendency  of  this  obviously 
was — and  probably  what  was  intended 
fior— to  produce  a  reaction,  and,  by  cau»« 
ittg  O'Conneirs  friends  to  plump  for  him» 
to  split  the  Liberal  interest  and  bring  in 
the  Tories.  We  are  happy  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  O'Conneirs  friends  did  not  take 
the  bait.  But  it  was  well  offered  by  the 
envious,  crook-tempered,  and  bigoted  old 
hancks.*  We  are  really  provoked  to  sea 
such  men  the  theme  of  praise,  and  we 
have  never  been  among  the  guilty.  We 
knew  him  to  be  a  roan  greatly  overrated 
in  his  professional  capacity,  and  as  a  pa- 
triot, while  his  brutishness  was  greatly 
underrated.  With  an  invidious  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  which  passes  with  many  for 
wit,  his  coarseness  also  passes  for  honesty. 
The  absence  of  agreeable  qualities  has 
procured  him  the  credit  of  possessing  es- 
timable ones ;  and  because  he  wants  any 
virtue  or  mce  that  can  be  seen,  he  has 
been  ffratuitously  supplied  by  others  with 
qualincations  which  he  does  not  possess. 
He  got  some  credit  for  patriotism,  with- 
out reflection  or  investigation;  and  his 
recant  conduct  will  prove  that  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  We  shall  tell  the  publio  whv 
he  got  su£h  credit.  He  refused  a  silk 
gown,  and  it  was  called  independence  by 
the  snperficiaL  Now  we  tell  the  world 
that  ha  refused  the  silk  gown,  not  from 
patriotism,  but  from  avarice.  He  refused 
It  because  ha  knew  he  had  not  the  capa- 
bilities to  maintain  the  leading  busiuett 
which  a  silk  gown  would  throw  upon  him. 
That  ha  did  not  refosa  it  from  iadepea^ 
dance  or  patriotism,  or  bacansa  he  would 
take  no  favor  from  the  Government,  is 
proved  by  his  having  accepted  fees  under 
Lord  Anglesey's  government  to  prose- 
cute 0'Ck>nnell,  and  also  to  prosecute 
Barrett  of  the  Pilot.  He  pocketed  the 
cash  ihtn — he  accepted  favors  Men— 
which  proved  he  would  have  accepted  a 
silk  gown — ay  would  he — if  he  thought 
it  his  interest — that  is,  if  it  put  rooaey  in 
his  pocket ;  yes,  money— the  last  passion 
of  a  man  in  his  74th  year  we  should 
think  it,  if  the  prurient  and  filthy  charac- 
ter of  his  orotft-ezaminations  did  not  shew 
that  there  were  propensities  lingering  ia 
the  heart  at  once  disgusting,  when  united 
with  hoary-headed  imbeciSty.  Let  hia 
now  trudge  to  the  Courts»  and  affect  re- 


publicaa  plainness,  which  is  now  knowtt 
to  be  but  brutality  of  nature.  By  his 
ooodoot  at  the  last  election,  his  character 
has  got  a  greater  stoop  than  his  slioul- 
ders.  He  may  depart  the  stage  as  soon 
as  be  can;  but  he  will  depart  without 
ever  having  obtained  the  reputation  of  a* 
gentleman,  and  af^er  baring  lost  for  ever 
that  of  a  patriot." 

Gentkvten  of  the  RomitA-Badkal 
SchooL-^Vfhen  Mt.  Holmes  became 
aware  of  the  mild  reproof  with  which  be 
had  been  honoorcd,  he  suffered  no  tinte 
to  elapse  unnecessarily,  before  adopting 
the  measures  which  be  thought  became 
him.  His  public  and  professional  life 
was,  as  he  writes,  open  to  any  species 
of  comment  with  which  it  might  be  as- 
sailed— his  personal  honor,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  guard  from  all  reproach. 
Accordingly,  having  ascertained  that 
the  publisher  of  the  invective  against 
him,  ''was  gentleman  enough  for  his 

gurpose,**  resolved,  as  he  was,  ^  not  to 
e  nice  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
Subject,  he  sent  his  friend,  Mr.  G%rald 
Fitzglbbon,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able reputation  at  the  bar,  to  demand 
an  apology,  or  to  deliver  a  message  iu 
his  name.  Mr.  Fitzglbbon  appears  to 
have  discharged  his  painful  duty  with 
much  spirit  and  discretion,  and  to  have 
speedily  brought  the  matter  to  a  pe« 
remptory  Issue.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  follow  the  offending  party,  as  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  did,  throu^  all  the  shifts 
and  evasions  to  which  it  would  seem  he 
turned  himself.  To  Mr.  Barrett's  per- 
sonal conduct  we  are  as  indifferent  aS 
we  can  be  to  anything  in  which  a  fel- 
low-Creature b  'concerned.  We  arc 
not  of  those  who  prize  the  courage  of 
the  man  who  would  peril  bis  life  and 
his  adversary's  in  duel ;  We  admire  thO 
courage  of  fortitude,  and  forbearance, 
and  duty  more.  But  we  are  concerned 
in  the  system  of  social  morals,  adopted 
by  any  section  of  our  countrymen,  an4 
we  believe  that  the  apology  by  which 
Mr.  Barrett  protected  himself  iromcaa* 
tigation,  enables  us  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  the  habits  and  principles  of 
the  class  of  gentry  with  whom  lie  has 
chiefly  associated. 

« In  the  publication  which  appeared  In 
the  Pilot  newspaper  of  the  7th  instant, 
under  the  title  of  <  Political  Recreants — 
Mr.  Holmes  ;*  and  which  was  written  by 
me,  I  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Holmes  any  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  in  any  degree  derogatory  from 
his  character  as  lach.  I  did  not  mean  to 
comment  upon  Mr.  Holmes  in  any  other 
than  a  political  sense ;  I  did  not  know, 
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nor  had  I  heard  of  any  acts  of  Mr.  Holmes 
thatcoold  jastify  personal  aspersions  upon 
him.  I,  therefore,  now  altogether  re- 
.tract  every  expression  in  that  publication 
which  could  he  supposed  to  convey,  or 
insinuate  any  imputation  on  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  conduct  or  principles  unworthy  of  a 
man  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  declare  that 
I  did  not  mean  to  express  any  such  impu- 
tation in  the  article  above-mentioned,  or 
thereby  to  give  Mr.  Holmes  any  personal 
offence ;  and  I  offer  this  as  an  apology 
for,  and  an  explanation  of,  any  passage 
which  could  bear  such  a  construction ;  and 
my  wish  is,  that  this  apology  shall  be 
made  as  public  as  the  offensive  paragraph 
has  been. 

<«  Richard  Barret. 
<«  August  15, 1837.** 

This  apology  is,  as  we  have  said,  re- 
markable ;  principally  for  the  exhibi- 
tion it  affords  of  the  qualities  and  ac- 
tions which  radicalism  holds  to  be.  com- 
patible with  the  principles  and  bearing 
of  a  gentleman.  **  I  did  not  mean,** 
Mr.  ^arrett  writes,  '*  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Holmes  any  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gen^ 
tlenuin,  or,  in  any  degree  derogatory 
from  his  character  as  such.** 

According,  therefore,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Barrett — 

1.  To  be  "an  envious,  crook-tem- 
pered, and  bigoted  old  huncks,**  is  not 
in  any  degree  derogatory  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman. 

2.  **  Brutality  of  nature,  and  the  en- 
deavour to  disguise  it  under  an  affecta- 
tion of  republican  plainness,'*  is  not  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

8.  The  "  want  of  any  grace  or  vir- 
tue which  can  be  seen,**  is  not  in  any 
degree  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
a  gentleman. 

4.  To  '*  refuse  a  silk  gown  from  ava- 
rice, and  take  credit  for  the  refusal,  as 
an  act  of  patriotism,'*  is  in  no  degree 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

5.  To  **  indulge  in  a  prurient  and 
filthy  character  of  cross-examination, 
in  a  manner  to  show  that  there  are  pro- 
pensities lingering  in  the  heart,  dis- 
gusting when  united  with  hoary-headed 
imbecility,**  is  not  conduct  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman,  or  in  any  degree  derogap 
tory  from  his  character  as  such. 

We  thank  the  radical  organ  for  this 
open  exhibition  of  moral  sentiments. 
Mr.  Barrett's  confession,  that  he  **  did 
not  know,  and  had  not  heard  of  any 
acts  of  Mr.  Holmes  that  could  justify 
personal  aspersions  upon  him,"  is  va- 
luable as  a  specimen  of  Whig  veracity. 
From  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  re- 
specting the  character  of  a  genUeman, 


we  suppose  it  may  be  not  unreasonable 
to  surmise  what  toe  gentry  of  his  parry 
are  capable  of  doing  and  being — gentry 
who,  without  scandalizing  their  friends^ 
may  show  themselves :  1.  Envious— 
2.  Bigoted — 3.  Brutal — 4.  Insincere — 
d.  Avaricious — 6.  Filthy  in  thought 
and  conversation.  Non  mens,  (or,  giv- 
ing to  our  "  quality**  precedence  over 
quantity  in  the  line ;)  Non  noster  hie 
sermo  est  sed  quts  precepit  OjffelluM ; 
which  we  would  do  into  the  vernacular 
Anglo- Celtic,  or  Hibemian-Engliah, 
thus— 

Not  ours  to  paint  the  gentry  d  the  bogs, 
It*i  Mister  Barrett  showi  they  Ve  dixty  dogs. 

Integrity  Bewarded — Sheriff^  Veeven 
thanked  for  the  impartiality  with  which 
hefovored  the  supporters  of  the  retwmed 
Candidates  :— 

**  ST.  MICBAN *■  PARWB^SBOmBATtON  CLI7B. 

"  80,  Churoh-street,  11th  Auguit,  1837. 
«  Sir, — As  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Registration  Club  of  St.  Michan*s 
parish,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  the  annexed  resolution,  unanimoosly 
adopted  by  that  body.  Allow  me  to  add 
that  I  perfectly  coincide  in  the  sentiment 
it  conveys,  having  had  personal  opportu- 
nity of  observing  your  upright  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment  in  the  performance 
of  your  arduous  and  onerous  duties  on  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

'  '*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your 
faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

«« J.  P.  Doyle. 
«•  To  John  Veeiren,  Esq. 
High  Shexiffof  the  City  ofDubUn.** 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Registration  CI  ab 
of  St.  Michan's  parish,  held  at  CmesleT's 
tavern,  on  Thunday  evening,  10th  Au- 
gust, 1837,   . 

.  «  Unanimously  Resolved — That  the 
marked  thanks  of  the  St.  Michan*s  Re- 
gistration Club  be  presented  to  Shertif 
veevers  for  his  impartial  conduct  during 
the  late  contested  election  for  this  city. 
'  •<  J.  P.  Doyle,  Chaiman. 
<*  J.  J.  Addy,  Secretary. 

REPLY. 
«« 8,  KOdBf  Places  14th  Aogust,  18S7. 

**  Sib — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  favour  of  the  11th  instant,  enclos- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  Registration 
Club  of  St.  Michan*s  parish. 

"  Permit  me  to  request  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  expressing  to  the  club  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  notice 
of  my  conduct  daring  the  late  contest, 
and  to  assure  them  it  has  always  been 
a  paramount  object  with  me  to  dischsr^e 
whatever  public  duty  I  might  be  called 
upon  to  perform  impartially. 

**  For  the  very  kind  terms  in  which 
yon  have  been  pleased  to  convey  the  re- 
solution of  the  cltth^  I  beg  to  offer  you 
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mj  best  thanks;  and  have  tba  honor  to 
be.  Sir,  yoor  roost  obedient  humble  ser- 
Tanty 

«  John  Vkevsrs. 
"ToJ.P.  Dojle,B«i." 

Morning  Register,  August  18. 

Inventive  genhu  of  the  Romish  Press. 
— We  had  collected  many  instances  of 
falsification  for  our  Memoranda,  but 
^nd  that  they  have  so  accumulated  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  inserting 
them.  We  are  accordingly  forced  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  specimen, 
which  we  take  from  the  Morning  Re- 
gjuter  of  August  10,  quoting  the  pas- 
sage, as  we  observe,  from  the  Pilot : — 

'*  The  reverend  gentleman  who  preach- 
ed at  the  College  chapel  on  Sunday  had 
chosen— in  the  spirit  of  political  wisdom, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  and  for  the  true 
interests  of  Protestantism— •to  vote  at  the 
late  College  election  for  Mr.  Stock.  A 
band  of  mctioua  and  disappointed  party 
malcontents,  calling  themselves  Protes- 
tants, assembled/  it  seems,  by  preconcert. 
at  the  College  chapel— not  to  pray— not 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  in  the  hlas- 
pbemous  mockery  of  Christian  worship 
to  vent  an  nnholy  and  unchristian  spirit 
of  animosity  against  a  man.  As  soon  as 
the  reverend  gentleman  rose  to  pronounce 
the  discourse,  off  went  these  pious  Pro- 
testants, men,  women,  and— oh !  splendid 
training— children ;  off  they  went,  with 
fury  in  their  eyes  and  insult  in  their  steps. 
They  collected  together  that  morning, 
not  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
pretended  to  assemble— not  with  feelings 
which  they  should  have  brought  with 
them  into  a  place  of  worship,  but  with  a 
fraudulent  and  hypocritical  seeming  of 
piety,  and  the  worship  of  God,  to  com- 
mit the  impiety  of  vengeance  upon  a  man 
because  he  had  not  worshipped  with  them 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  with 


them  called  it  or  fancied  it  religion.  We 
ask  any  man  really  religious,  whose  reli- 
gion is  not  the  indulgence  of  a  passion 
against  members  of  oiht^r  religions,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul— 
whether  that  congregation  of  people  who 
acted  thus  assembled  in  a  Christian  spirit? 
whether  they  who  so  acted  did  as  Chris- 
tians ought?  Were  they  prompted  by 
the  grace  of  God  or  the  demon  tempter 
of  man?  Some  may  piously  turn  up 
their  eyes,  and  in  the  conventional  cant 
of  a  pharasaical  exclusiveness,  deplore  the 
lost  state  of  the  unchristian  mind,  which 
they  say,  aites  at  destroying  the  FVotes- 
tant,  pure,  and  holy  faith,  for  no  other 
proof,  perhaps,  except  that  he  would  di- 
minish the  revenues  of  chnrrhmen.  But 
we  ask  any  man  who  really  shows  most 
of  the  marks  of  irreligion? — he  who 
would  forbid  pluralities-* 

Thus  the  learned  censor  proceeds, 
his  eloquence  kindling  as  he  advances, 
until  it  has  become  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. Such  conduct  as  that  exhibited 
in  the  College  chapel  proves  that  the 
church  should  be  annihilated.  We 
have  but  one  reply  to  offer.  Not  only 
was  there  no  disturbannce  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  College  chapel,  but,  as  it  is 
notorious  to  all  who  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  our  University, 
there  has  been  no  service  in  the  College 
since  the  election.  The  chapel  closes, 
as  is  well  known  to  all, 'on  the  Sunday 
previous  to  or  after  Commencements, 
the  first  or  second  week  in  July,  and 
continues  closed  during  the  recess. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  hardihood 
of  a  press  which  can  thus,  even  in  Dub- 
lin, fabricate  such  falsehoods?  Not 
less  criminal  the  perhaps  less  daring 
misrepresentations  that  have  been  given 
of  the  various  elections  in  Ireland,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  expose  them. 


KILDAAE* 


Mr.  More  OTerrall  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bold  returned. 

Mr.  Ruthven,  one  of  the  late  mem- 
bers,  dared  to  solicit  the  support  of 
his  former  supporters,  contrary  to  the 
command  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  his 
address  at  the  hustings  he  said,  '*  I  have 
canvassed  you  all,  from  the  Protes- 
tant to  the  Catholic,  from  the  Orange- 
man to  the  Ribbonman,  if  there  be  any 
among  you."  The  scene  which  follow- 
ed is  thus  described  by  the  reporter  of 
the  Freeman's  Journal: — 

'*  The  moment  this  last  sentence  had 
been  uttered  a  shout  most  deafening— a 
simultaneous  and  emphatic  cry  of  *  traitor* 
was  raised.  No  power  could  now  stop 
or  calm   them.     Sticks  were  elevated, 


and  dark  threats  and  menacing  gestures 
were  levelled  at  him.  No  effort  on  his 
part  could  procure  a  moment's  pause. 
The  moment  his  lipe  moved  he  was  met 
by  shouts  of  imprecation.  '<  Ah !  traitor, 
where  are  the  Ribbonmen— how  dare 
vou  say  there  are  any? — remember  old 
bill.  Ruthven,  my  boy,  you  have  not 
got  the  whiphand  this  time — do  you 
carry  weights?"  and  similar  expressions 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  It  was  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  explain — he  would  not 
be  listened  to — the  people  lost  all  control 

they  came  close  up  to  him,  and  jumped 

so  as  to  come  on  a  level  with  his  face, 
grinning  in  his  face  and  cursing  him. 
But  that  the  High  Sheriff,  who  appeared 
to  be  very  popular,  was  standing  close  by 
his  side,  and  called  on  the  people  in  some 
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imtancM  by  name,  w  are  penuaded  ba 
woald  bave  been  dragged  from  tbe  pUce 
Ke  etoqd,  aad  torn  (o  atome  among  the  in* 
IwiaAed  cromL" 

The  Standard  observes,  in  its  notice 
of  this  passage,  that  the  epithet  applied 
to  Mr.  Ruthven  was  not  har,  but  **  trai- 
tor"— the  epithet  which  would  naturally 
be  applied  oy  surprised  and  infuriated 
Ribbonmen,  and  which  woul4  be  re- 
mote from  the  U|ia  of  persons  not  con- 
cerned in"  the  treasonable  conspiracy. 
It  would  be  tediousness  and  folly  to 
attempt  proving  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Stwdard  is  correct. 

The  only  other  matter  worthy  of  re* 
mirk,  as  far  as  Mr.  Ruthven  was  con* 
f^erned.  by  which  the  Kildare  election 
was  illustrated,  is,  that  it  occasioned  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  O'ConneU 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  Mr. 
Ruthven  having  stated  that  he  had  had 
an  offer  of  place  and  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation if  he  would  renounce  his  pur- 
pose of  being  candidate  for  Kilaare, 
Mr.  O'Connell  wrote  a  very  angry 
letter  denouncing  him  to  public  scorn. 
To  this  Mr.  RuUiven  replied  in  a  let- 
ter, from  which  we  subjoin  some  ex- 
tracts. The  Morning  Chronicle  up- 
bnuds  Sir  R.  Peel  for  quoting  the 
writings  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Kuth-r 
ven  for  proofs  of  his  charge  against 
Mr.  Q*Connell  that  he  had  designed 
to  prostitute  patronage  to  such  purposes 
as  Mr.  Ruthven  alleged  ;  but  the  Chro- 
mc/^  has  not  thought  proper  to  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  O'Conneli  himself  dia- 
tinctJy  states  as  follows : — 

<'  So  far  from  iri9hing  to  do  him  an 
injury*  I  at  ence  took  the  hint,  and  told 
him  it  would  b^  in  vain  for  him  to  ex- 
pect that  the  govemroent  could  possibly 
do  any  thing  for  him  in  Ireland,  where 
his  conduct  was  known,  but  I  would  tiy 
whether  something  might  not  be  done 
for  him  in  the  Colonies." 

While  we  thus  quote  Mr.  O'CouneU 
in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Ruthven,  wf 
confess  that  we  eannot  see  why  more 
weight  should  be  attached  to  his  wor^ls 


ikm  tbbae  of  hia  advenarr.    The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  Mm.  BqthTen's 

epistle : — 

<*In  London,  Mr.  O'Copnell  asked 
me  to  call  upou  him.  I  did  so ;  when  I 
entered  the  room  he  said,  my  dear  Ruth- 
ven I  have  settled  Kildare.  I  under- 
stood this  to  imply  that  I  was  to  be  re- 
turned without  a  contesU^ho  soon  made 
»•  sansiHe  of  my  i«istdke.     Iiar4  Mvl- 

Cve,  said  he»  wishes  to  have  yonng 
wless  (Lord  Cloncurry*s  son)  returned 
as  soon  as  he  comes  of  age — he  will  be 
of  age  in  a  few  months.  You  are  to  be 
his  locnm  tenens.  •  •  •  • 

<*Mr.  O'Connell  paused  a  moment 
Well,  well,  said  he,  I'll  tell  you  what  111  do 
with  you,  Ruthven. — You  shall  have  paid  . 
down  to  you,  before  you  leave  London, 
the  sum  of  £lfiOOy  and  you  shall  have 
the  first  vacant  colonial  situation  which 
yon  think  worth  your  acceptance,  if  yoa 
will  but  promise  me  to  keep  ^uiat  nntfl 
the  day  of  the  election,  aad  to  ralii« 
when  I  ask  you.  My  answer  to  this 
atrocious  attempt  at  bribery,  was  a  posi- 
tive refusal.  Mr.  O'ConneU  then  turned 
round  in  a  state  of  furious  txcitemeat, 
and  cried.  What  I  youll  fly  in  my  face, 
will  you?— 'Can  you  dare  to  stand  for  Kil- 
dare against  my  will,  and  the  intarest  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle?  If  you  do,  I  know 
how  to  make  the  hustings  tpo  hot  to  hold 
you,  &0.  &C.  ike. 

*<  Afterwards  I  called  on  him  in  Dub- 
lin, ke,  &0.  he  told  me  that  I  had  no 
chanoa,  but  that  really  he  would  not 
interfere,  and  that  we  must  fight  it 
out  between  ns. 

<•  This  defamer  talks  of  delk»cy  for 
my  father's  memory,  and  the  recollecttoa 
of  my  fiither*s  merits.— JLoston  to  thia^ 
every  man  who  has  a  heart.  When  that 
fother,  a  nan  deemed  by  youifolvee  wor- 
thy of  a  pablic  funenU,  lay  vpoa  the 
bed  of  death,  this  ungrateful  impostor 
never  came  near  him — he  never  paid  him 
the  respect  of  even  a  formal  visit,  or 
madtf  'the  slightest  inquiry  after  him. 
My  father,  a  man  of  warm  and  true  aSec- 
tioa»  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  neglect — 
I  may  say  the  desertion  hastened  his 
death." 


KERRY. 


Mr.  J.  O'ConneU  and  Mr,  Slenner- 
hauei  retwned. — The  Kerry  election 
had  a  peculiar  character.  It  redeemed 
a  promise  made  by  tbe  electoia,  at  a 
time  when  the  probabilities  of  a  contest 
were  remote  from  public  apprehension, 
and  it  exhibited  hereditary  attach- 
ments and  the  name  of  old  Ireland  in 
array,  against  the  influence  of  priestly 
dommauon,  and  the  pretences  of  the 
prevailing  patriotism. 

It  appears  that  in  the  month  of 


January  last,  a  paeeting  was  called  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  to  memorial  government^ 
complaining  that  impartial  justice  had 
not  been  administered  by  the  magin- 
trates  since  the  election  of  1835,  and 
imploring  that  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
should  be  appointed  for  the  parish  or 
district  of  Killorglan.  The  attempt  to 
procure  a  creditable  meeting  appears 
to  have  been  abortive,  and  the  people, 
not  pleased,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
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eondoct  of  tbeir  spiritusl  rulers,  ve- 
•oWed  to  acqoit  themfelvet  of  all  par- 
tidpation  in  their  projeet  Accord* 
i«gly,  they  lidd  a  meeting  cooiposed 
almost  esclusivelf  of  Roman  Oatholic 
fiumers.  Tbe  cbaraeter  of  the  meet- 
ing, at  which  many  strong  and  excei- 
Itnt  speeches  were  delivered,  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  resolit- 
tions: 

<•  ResoWed — That  having  built  a  chpr 
p«l  to  the  worship  of  God>  we  will  not 
in  fatnre  allow  it  to  be  made  a  house  of 
debate  for  the  eloquence  of  factious  and 
intriguing  priests,  to  create  discontent 
in  Vbe  country,  and  to^ow  division  bcf 
tween  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

*<  Resolved — That  the  memorial  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  be  forwarded  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  pro- 
testing against  the  unnecessary  appoint- 
juent  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 


«  Resolved..-That  the  Uianks  and  eon- 
fideaee  of  this  meeting,  oonsirting  ef 
nine^tenths  of  the  population  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  justly  dne^  and  aie  hereby  given 
to  the  magbtrates  presiding  at  Petty  Ses- 
sion at  Killorglaa,  for  (he  ynpartialitf 
and  eflloienoy  with  which  they  have  ever 
discharged  their  magisterial  dotiesi 

**  Resolved—That  the  thanks  of  thW 
meeting,  comprising  nine-tenths  of  the 
parish  and  district  of  KiUorf>:lan,  be  re- 
turned to  the  landlords  of  Keny,  who^ 
though  they  have  bad  reason,  never  let 
the  tenant  feel  his  ingratitude  to  th^m; 
and  we  only  wish  that  an  opportunity  mutt 
soon  he  afforded  of  proving  to  the  Iwwr 
lords  hy  acts,  and  not  by  word^t  how  much 
it  is  the  wish  of  tbe  people  to  restore  the 
link  that  ever  bound  them  together*  and 
that  shoubi  and  ought  sver  exist  between 
landlord  and  tenant." 

Thus  the  men  of  Kerry  promised, 
and  they  have  kept  their  words. 


SOCDID  MUSfCAt.  TO  TmsaARY  EARS — LENITY  OV  THE  MOLGaAVS  GOVERNMENT. 


Casrel At  a  dinner  given  in  that 

city,  the  Attorney-General  instructed 
bis  constituents — 

'<  That  thsre  was  no  use  in  disguising 
the  f^t>  that  the  battle  must  be  wpn  in 
Ireland,  and  that  unless  th^ir  Sovereign 
received  due  aid  from  the  Uberal  party, 
they  must  submit  to  the  government  of 
the  Tories.*' 

What  injury  they  would  sustain  by 
the  change,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  taught  them  in  tbe  following  iin- 
portant  observation — 

*(  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one 
of  the  three  Attorney- Generals,  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  government, 
ever  filed  one  criminal  information  (hear, 
hear  and  cheers.)  The  charge  against 
former  governments  was,  that  too  much 
bleed  was  shed — the  charge  of  the  libel- 


lers of  the  present  government  is,  that 
Lord  Mulgrave  is  too  merciful  and  b^n^- 
ficent*'  (immense  cheering.) 

We  need  only  refer  to  our  last  niim^ 
ber  for  proof  that  Lord  Mulfrave's 
mercy  has  not  prevented  shedding  of 
blood  ;  that,  in  short,  the  real  difference 
between  his  Excellency's  mercy  and 
that  of  his  predecessors  is,  that  they 
eodeavonrea  to  protect  the  peaceful 
and  welUconducted,  and  inflicted  mo- 
derate chastisement  on  the  lawless  and 
destructive;  while  he  purchases  the 
reputation  of  mercy  by  suffering  offen- 
ders to  go  free,  and  suffering  the  coun« 
try  to  be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
loyal  and  unoffending.  Whenever  that 
blood  cries  for  vengeance  its  voice  is 
not  audible  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
noble  Lord's  supporters. 

INTUflDATTON, 

Elfxtion. — Mr.  An-  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  this  freeholder 
said  to  me — <  I  know  I  owe  you  a  great 
deal,  but  I  dare  not  vote  for  yoo— .ft 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  If  we 
▼ote  for  you  our  graves  will  be  dug  be- 
fore our  doors.*  I  pledge  my  honour 
this  was  said  to  me  by  a  person  whe  lives 
in  a  slated  hotta«."^TFar(£ar,  August  19. 


LpNGFORD 

thon^  Lefroy,  in  his  address  from  the 
hustings,  said — 

«  When  I  have  been  refused  I  have 
nniformlv  demanded  the  reason,  and  the 
answer  1  have  always  got  ie,  Oh  sir,  we 
have  none,  the  priest  forbid  us.  What 
iknlt  hft^e  they  to  find  in  me — None.  On 
the  contnry,  I  pledge  my  honour  as  a 

LIMERICK 


to  the  sheriff,  protesting  againn  the 
organised  intimidation  by  which  his 
friends  were  wholly  disabled  from  re- 
cording their  sentiments  in  his  favonr. 


Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  election,  and  when  he  was 
fint  on  the  poll,  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  continuing  the 
contest,  and  gave  notice  to  that  effect 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS. 

The  exertions  of  these  reverend  gen-  to  exercise  the  political  privileges  con- 

tlemen  have  been  eminently  conspicu-  fided  to  them.     If  in  their  conduct, 

oos  and  successful  during  the  late  elec-  while  exercising  them,  there  has  been 

tiotts.  We  by  no  means  deny  their  right  nothing  unbecoming  in  their  language, 
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nothing  of  the  spirit  of  an  incendiary, 
we  haYe  no  right  to  blame  them  for 
what  they  may  think  a  duty,  and  exer- 
cising what  is,  certainly,  a  right.  We 
give  a  specimen  or  two  of  their  lan- 
guage.    First,  Leinster — 

Cablow  Election. — Mr.  Tyrrel — 
'<  In  my  last  appeal  I  glanced  lightly  at 
the  perseculioo  which  Ireland  has  suf- 
fered from  htr  more  powerful  and  con- 
Sering  neighboor,  during  the  period  of 
jht  centuries,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
with  what  patience  we  bore  the  iron  hoof 
of  ptnecutions ;  but  from  the  year  1529 
until  1829,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  woe, 
of  persecutions  and  bloodshed,  which  the 
Irish  Catholics  have  undergone  would 
make  the  blood  boil  with  indignation  in 
any  heart  but  that  of  the  cold-blooded 
Orangeman — a  name  now  not  heard  of, 
but  known  in  all  its  recklessness  under 
the  milder  or  more  imposing  term  Con- 
servative. Yes,  Mr.  SheriflT,  I  need  not 
describe  to  you,  our  trial*,  our  patience, 
our  long  suffering,  under  the  persecuting 
hand  of  inhuman  taskmasters  who,  by 
means  the  most  unheard-of  in  the  annals  of 
persecution — yes,  sir,  all  the  ingenuity  of 
-man  and  all  the  malice  of  the  devil  were 
employed  to  exterminate  us  from  the  land 
of  our  birth — the  cruelties  of  a  Nero,  the 
brutalities  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Domitian, 
in  their  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the 
first  Christians,  fall  short,  very  short,  in- 
deed, although  they  caused  the  Christians 
to  be  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  then  hunted  by  dogs,  and  in  many 
instances — they  were  covered  with  burn- 
ing pitch,  and  served  as  lamps  to  illumi- 
nate their  city— but,  like  their  great  pro- 
totypes, the  heathen  emperors,  nave  mise- 
rably failed ;  for  as  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  so  were  we  the  gibbets  stream- 
ing with  blood,  the  deserts  howling  with 
the  groans,  the  cities  on  all  quarters  send- 
ing forth  the  sighs  and  dismal  yells  of 
dying  victims." 

It  would  have  been  criminal  to  speak 
thus  at  this  day  were  the  statements 
true.  How  grievous  it  is  to  think  that 
even  Irish  legislators  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  history,  as  not  to 
know  that  gross  exaggeration  has  con- 
verted them  into  gross  falsehood.  The 
reverend  gentleman,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  had  his  thoughts  occupied  with 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  France 
during  the  reign  uf  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  on  the  laws  which  may 
have  served  as  colosfsal  models  for  the 
'more  moderate  penal  enactments  of 
Ireland,  and  to  have,  with  a  not  very 
unaccountable  confusion  of  intellect 
allowed  his  passions  to  translate  his 
sentiments,  and  to  apply  his  strictures 
to  matters  not  Frencli  but  Irish. 
«  Our  next  specimen  shall  be  episco- 
pal.    The  Right  Rev.  Michael  Blake, 


in  an  epistle  dated  Newry,  July  2, 
1837,  thus  directed  his  flock,  that  their 
spiritual  duty  required  of  theia  to  vote 
for  their  late  member,  Mr.  Brady.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  language  is  une- 
quivocal, and  that,  although  the  favored 
candidate  is  not  actually  named,  he  is 
'  so  distinctly  specified  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  or  hesitation. 

"  And  if  it  be  the  indispennbla  duty  of 
your  bishop  to  enlightan,  to  exhort,  and 
to  warn  you  upon  such  occasions,  so  it  u 
equally  yours  to  hearken  with  docility, 
and  to  regulate  your  condoet  br  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  doctrine.  '  Obar  your 
prislates,^  says  the  Apostle  (Heb.  xm.  17.) 
<and  be  subject  unto  them;  for  they 
watch,  as  being  to  render  an  aeeonat  of 
your  souls,  that  they  may  do  this  with  joy 
and  not  with  grief,  ror  this  Is  not  expedient 
for  you. 

«  We  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  eoo- 
sider,  &e.  &c.  t)ie  frightful  responsibility 
which  is  attached  to  your  trust,  nnless 
you  fulfil  your  duty  as  you  ought,  in.  le- 
iecting  no  other  person  as  jour  represen- 
tative, but  one  whom  you  perfectly  know 
to  be  honest,  &c.  &c.^ — who  has  alreatfy 
proved  himself,  not  merely  by  professions, 
but  by  a  long  series  of  facts,  and  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  worthy  of  public 
confidence* 

«*  That  your  example  on  thie  trying 
occasion,  may  shine  forth  as  it  did  at  the 
last  election,  &c.  &c" 

«<  Michael  Blakk. 
••  Newry,  2d  Jaly,18S7.- 

When  the  election  had  ended  in 
the  return  of  the  Conservative  can- 
didate, the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  wrote 
a^ain.  We  extract  one  passage  from 
his  pastoral. 

«  If  bad  example  has  been  given  by 
others  :  if  we  think  that  they  have  acted 
treacherously  towards  their  country;  if 
we  know  that  they  have  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  name  of  Catholic,  and  that  they 
have  shewn  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Christian  or  of  man  ;  let  us  still 
pray  sincerely  for  their  conversion ;  let 
them  not  have  to  say  that  we  act  vindic- 
tively or  spitefully  towards  them ;  and, 
while  we  must  condemn  their  venality, 
their  treachery,  their  blasphemous  impiety, 
their  reckless  contempt  of  God  and  man, 
let  us  endeavour,  by  the  charity  of  our 
manner,  to  reclaim  them  from  the  brink 
of  the  frightful  abyss  over  which  they  are 
tottering,  and  induce  them,  by  kindness, 
to  make  all  the  reparation  they  ponibly 
can,  for  the  horrible  scandal  they  have 
given  by  their  infamous  misconduct** 

It  is  not,  we  are  sure,  necessary  for 
us  to  direct  attention  to  the  spirit  which 
gleams  through  these  charitable  recom- 
mendations. John  Huss  knew  it,  and 
experienced  its  horrors.  >09lc 

We  must  pause — space  does  not 
suffer  us  to  proceed. 
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SPANISH  CONTEST.* 


In  our  number  for  June  last,  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Tery  anomalous  condition  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  Spanish  con- 
test. We  did  so,  that  our  country* 
men  in  general,  who  are  not  deserving 
of  the  character  of  a  reckless  and  san- 
gyinanr  banditti,  might  be  led  to  con- 
sider how  far  we  were  justifiable  in 
embroiling  ourselves  in  a  dispute  with 
which  we  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do,  and  lavishing  blood  and  treasure 
for  objects  which  nowise  concerned  us 
as  a  nation.  Under  the  old  borough- 
mongering  system,  as  it  was  called,  it 
was  the  reproach  of  the  democrats 
that  the  country  was  involved  in  war, 
to  gratify  the  .pr^udices  or  promote 
the  interests  of  a  corrupt  and  unprin* 
doled  oligarchy;  and  the  new  order 
or  things  was  looked  forward  to  with 
delight,  chiefly  because  it  seemed  to 
afford  a  security  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  dreadful  evils.  But^  when,  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history,  were 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the. 
British  empire  so  deeply  compromised 
as  they  are  at  present,  when  a  govern- 
ment, leaning  entirely  upon  popular 
rapport,  the  very  foundation  oi  which 
has  been  laid  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
oligarchy,  have  made  a  treaty  of  non- 
intervention the  ground  for  interfe- 
rence in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain, 
and  a  profession  of  neutrality  the  pre- 
text for  butchering  its  unoffending 
people  ?  Can  any  thing  in  the  annals 
of  Doronghmongering  be  produced, 
equal,  in  wantonness  of  atrocity,  to 
this  ?  And  will  such  a  violation  of  all 
daw,  human  and  dWiue,  be  any  longer 


endured  by  the  righteous  and  reflect- 
ing inhabitants  of  this  great  empire  V 

We  know  not.  There  are  now  so 
many  things  to  call  and  to  keep  our 
attention  at  home,  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  we  can  be  brought  to  give  any 
serious  thought  to  matters  at  a  dis- 
tance. Formerly  an  Englishman  could 
sit  down  in  conscious  security  or  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  ;  and  he 
was  not  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  lest  every  succeeding 
¥rave  of  revolutionary  violence  should 
sweep  away  the  ancient  institutions  uf 
the  country.  No  matter  how  great 
the  conflict  of  parties  upon  minor  ques- 
tions, the  church  and  the  hereditary 
peerage,  those  venerable  outworks  of 
the  monarchy,  were  unassailed ;  and  our 
senatorial  contests  were  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  healthful  exercises,  by 
which  public  spirit  was  tested  and  dis- 
ciplined, than  desperate  combats  in 
wnich  life  may  be  lost,  and  by  which 
all  that  we  value  must  be  endangered. 
Such  is  now  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  take  place  in  our  re- 
formed parliament.  Every  question 
now  is  vital.  Either  the  monarchy  is 
beleaguered,  or  the  peerage  is  attacked, 
or  the  church  is  assailed,  or  the  con- 
stitutional functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  sought  to  be  paralyzed ;  and 
the  most  which  Conservative  opposi- 
tion seems  to  promise,  is,  that  tlio  evil 
may  be  staved  ofl^,  not  that  it  can  be 
finally  resisted. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  worth  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
country  should  be  so  engrossed  by  the 


*  The  Basque  Prorinces ;  their  Political  State,  Scenery,  and  Inhabitants,  with 
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dangers  and  difficulties  which  press 
upon  them  at  home,  that  our  disgrace- 
ful conduct  in  foreign  affairs  has  been 
suffered  to  pass  almost  unheeded.  We 
are  like  a  man  whom  the  violcDce  of  .a 
pain  in  the  heart  renders  insensible  to 
injuries  which  he  suffers  in  the  extre- 
mities ;  it  is  not  until  the  former  remits 
its  intensity  that  he  is  able  to  perceive 
that  the  latter  are  all  hut  fatal.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  can  we  account  for  the 
extraordinary  spectacle,  of  a  nation 
like  England  enduring  the  Palmcrston 
policy,  of  speaking  one  thing  and 
acting  another  ;  of  professing  peace 
and  practising  war ;  of  proclaiming 
neutrality  in  a  civil  strife,  and  making 
good  our  words  by  so«ldeiily  assuming 
the  character  of  belligerents,  and 
sending  fire  and  the  sword  amongst 
an  unsus|)ecting  people. 

We  do  not  forget,  that,  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  England 
had  almost  redeemed  itself  from  this 
disgrace  ;  and  that  it  was  by  but  •*  a 
measuring  cai^t  majority,"  the  motion 
of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  defeated. 
We  do  not  forget  that  that  majority 
was  procured  by  an  urgency  of  suppli- 
cation on  the  part  of  ministers,  who 
represented,  that  upon  the  issue  of 
the  question  then  under  discussion  der 
.pendetl  their  political  existence,  and 
that,  if  it  were  carried  against  them, 
their  doom  was  sealed.  All  this  we 
do  not  forget,  and  still  less,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  voted  with  them, 
did  so  upon  an  understanding  that  our 
Spanish  policy  should  be  quietly  aban- 
doned. We  also  hold  in  mind  that 
the  position  of  the  Conservatives  has 
been  improved,  as  compared  with 
what  it  thru  was ;  and  that  the  very 
decisive  demonstration  of  ante- destruc- 
tive principle,  which,  during  the  late 
elections,  has  been  made  by  the  people 
of  England,  cannot  be  without  its  ef- 
fect, in  rendering  even  the  most  des- 
perate and  Jacobinical  of  the  demo- 
crats cautious  in  manifesting,  at  least, 
the  reckless  audacity  of  their  nature. 
The  cause  of  revolution  and  democra- 
cy in  Spain,  m  ly  be,  in  their  eyes,  a 
fine  thing ;  but  the  fate  of  Hume,  and 
Roebuck,  and  Bowring,  may  teach 
them  that  it  is  just  possible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  men's  minds,  to  carry 
their  love  of  social  derangement  a  little 
too  far  :  and  that  more  may  be  lost 
than  gained,  by  any  violent  effort,  on 
their  parts,  to  force  upon  their  neigh- 
bours democratic  institutions. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the 
new  parliament  has  not  as  yet  com- 
mitted -  itself  in  this  disgraceful  busi* 


nest,  we  deem  it  our  duty  again  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  subject,  in  the 
confident  hope  that,  the  more  it 
is  discussed,  the  better  it  will  be 
understood,,  and  the  better  it  is  un- 
derstood, the  sooner  wiH  the  unjus- 
tifiable course  that  we  have  taken  be 
abandoned. 

Briefly,    then,   how  does  the  case 
stand  ?     A  dispute  has  arisen  in  Spain 
respecting  the  succession.    The  crown 
is  seized  by  one  party,  who  pretend  a 
novel  and  an  extraordinary  claim.     It 
is  disputed  by  another,  who  assert  an 
ancient  and  an  imprescriptible   right, 
and  who  maintain  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  former  are  entirely  based  upon 
fraud    and   falsehood.      The  case   is, 
simply,  this.     By  the  salique  law,  the 
crown    of   Spain   could   not   descend 
upon  a  female.     And  that  law  having 
been  in  force  for^  more  than  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  Don  Car- 
los must  have  succeeded  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  upon  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  nothing  been  done  to  defeat 
his  succession.     This  would  have  been 
an  event  which  could  not  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to   the  young    Queen,    the 
fourth  wife  of  the  now  doatinff  Ferdin 
na«id,  who  must,  naturally,  desire  to 
secure  for  her  child,  whether  son  or 
daughter,  so  rich  an  inheritance  as  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  for  herself,   so 
dazzling  a  prospect  as  .the  possession, 
during  the  minority,  of  the  chief  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
Fortunately  for  her,  therefore,  it  was 
now  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered, 
that  Charles  the  Fifth,  in   1789,  had, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  Cortes,  abro- 
gated the  salique  law,  and  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  most  ambitious  wishes,  but 
only  to  publish   a  decree,   enjoining 
what  was  then  done,  ''for  perpetual 
observance."     Such  is  the  character 
of  the  title  set  up  against  the  claim  of 
Don  Carlos.     It  may  be  a  good,  or  it 
may  be  a  bad  one.     With  its  merits  or 
demerits  we  are  not  concerned.     To 
enter,  therefore,  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  cases  sought  to  be  made  by 
these  two   parties,  is  not  our  inten- 
tion ;  as  no  abstract  opinion  which  we 
might  form  upon  them,  could  justify  us 
in  interfering,  by  force  of  arms,  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  quarrel  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  which  con- 
cerns the  people  of  Spain,  and  them 
only.     The  question  at  issue  is  not  one 
of  international  policy,  but  of  consti- 
tutional law ;   and  the  nation  which  is 
not  privileged  to  decide  that,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  own  views  of  right  and 
wrongs  is  thereby  pronounced  unwor* 
thy  ih^  rank  of  an  independent  nation, 
and  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  pretensions 
of  the  intermeddlers,  who  would  fain 
relieve  it  from  the  duty  of  judging  for 
itself,  in  such  matters,  without  sub- 
scribing to  a  sentence  of  incapacity 
and  degradation. 

.  The  question,  therefore,  in  whom 
the  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain  cen- 
ters, is  one  which  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  discuss  ;  inat' 
muck  at  no  decision  to  which  we  might 
coitte,  upon  such  a  subject,  would  entit/e 
Ui  to  interfere  with  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Spanish  people.  With 
them  it  rests  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
case,  in  which  they,  of  all  others,  are 
the  most  interested.  With  their  deci- 
Mon,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  have  no 
right  to  quarrel,  unless  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  it  should  involve  some- 
thing by  which  our  own  safety,  as  a  na- 
tion, might  be  compromised  ;  and  ihen 
our  interference  should  be,  not  to  settle  a 
point  respecting  t/teir  government,  but 
to  take  measures,  rendered  necessary 
for  our  own  protection.  But,  any  in- 
terference, having  for  its  object,  prima- 
rily and  ostensibly,  the  siding  with  one 
party  against  the  other,  and  the  giving 
of  iurcign  aid  to  what  may  be  the 
minority,  to  coerce  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  that  is  clearly  such  a  departure 
from  the  settled  policy  of  civilized 
states,  and  implies  so  entire  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  rights  of  an  independent 
people,  that  we  know  not  how  it  can 
be  practised  or  countenanced  without 
leading  to  universal  disorder. 

If  we  have  a  right  thus  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  other 
nation,  any  other  nation  has  an  equal 
right  to  interfere  in  our  concerns  ;  and 
an  intriguing  government,  whether 
despotic  or  democratic,  has  only  to  get 
up  a  convenient  dispute  in  any  country 
which  tbej  might  find  it  desirable  to 
disturb,  in  order  to  be  justified,  in  their 
own  eyes,  in  embruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  its  people.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  national  integrity  or  indepen- 
dence. Those  who  were  least  con- 
cerned in  the  well-being  of  a  particular 
country,  might  constitute  themselves 
the  arbiters  of  its  destiny  ;  and  its 
condition  would  ofttimes  be  determined, 
not  by  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  by  foreign  bayonets. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  to  who  is 
right,  or  who  is  wrong,  in  the  present 
coDttittttional  dispute  respecting  the 


succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  is 
one  into  which  we  will  not  enter*  If 
any  xuch  question  arose  in  this  country, 
we  feel  very  sure,  that,  in  the  arbitra- 
tion of  it,'  the  people  of  England 
would  not  endure  the  obtrusive  niter- 
fertnce  of  sttangers.  They  would  say, 
and  say  truly,  it  was  one  with  which 
foreigners  had  nothing  to  do.  They 
would  desire  the  impertinent  intermeo- 
dlers  to  mind  their  own  business. 
They  would  feel,  in  all  probability,  a 
prejudice  againit  the  judgment,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  was  thus  unceremo- 
niously obtruded  upon  them.  And 
their  national  pride,  even  if  no  better 
motive,  would  determine  them  against 
submitting  to  foreign  dictation,  in  a 
matter  the  decision  respecting  which 
belonged  peouliarlv  to  themselves. 
And,  if  such  would  be  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  ut  Spanish  interference,  in 

Suestions  strictly  constitutional  and 
omestic,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
Spaniards  entertain  similar  feelings 
towards  us,  when,  with  arms  in  our 
hands,  we  appear  amongst  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  their  sub- 
mission to  a  system  which  they  detest, 
and  in  manifest  disdain,  and  open  vio- 
larion  of  their  national  independence  ? 
We  therefore  hope  that  some  one 
will  be  found  who  will  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, at  an  early  period  of  the  ap- 
Eroaching  session.  Let  no  fear  of 
eing  ba(Bed  a  second  time,  by  an  un- 
principled Whig-radical  majority,  have 
any  effect  in  deterring  the  honest  sena- 
tor from  addrcssinsr  himself  gravely 
and  earnestly  to  this  important  duty. 
Whatever  the  decision  of  the  house 
may  be,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  discussion  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England.  If  he  succeeds  in 
establishing  the  iniquity  of  the  con- 
duct of  government,  a  spirit  will  be 
excited  throughout  the  country  which 
they  cannot  long  with.<tand.  The  peo- 
ple will  awaken  to  the  national  dis- 
grace, which  has  been  incurred,  by  a 
course  of  policy,  at  once  the  meanest 
and  the  most  unjust ;  and  a  heavy  re- 
tribution will  overtake  the  actors  in 
this  shameful  business,  which  may  (^o 
far  to  ri^jht  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  to  deter  even  the  most  adventu- 
rous of  unprincipled  democrats  from 
a;rain  compromisin;^  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land, by  forestalling  the  deliberate 
judgment,  and  coercing  the  free  choice 
of  a  brave  and  independent  people. 

And  this  is  all  that  the  enligntened 
British  senator  should  aim  at.  ^arlia*  t 
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mentaiy  sucoens  it  but  a  Httle  thing, 
oomparcd  with  the  impression  which  it 
shoold  be  his  object  to  produce  upon 
the  country.  He  may  succeed  without 
producing  any  such  effect ;  and,  in  that 
case,  his  success  can  be  of  little  mo- 
ment. But  let  the  desimble  effect  be 
onee  produced  without  doors,  and  it  is 
eooiparatively  of  little  consequence, 
what  perversitv  of  judgment,  or  obli- 
qnitjf  of  principle,  may  be  exhibited 
within.  The  most  reckless  and  profli- 
gate will  soon  begin  to  dress  them- 
selves in  the  glass  of  public  opinion. 
They  will  find  that  popular  estimation 
is  indispensible  to  their  existence  as 
public  men  ;  and  they  will,  themselves, 
be  forward  to  disavow  and  to  abjure 
the  mispolicy  which  will  only  be  pro- 
ductive to  them  of  popular  execration. 
Let,  therefore,  the  able  men,  who  have 
now  recruited  the  Conservative  ranks, 
address  themselves  boldly  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  ministers  have  inter- 
fered in  this  unhappy  contest.  Let 
them  expose  the  artince  by  which  the 
country  nas  been  stolen  on,  from  quiet 
observers  into  active  participants,  and 
from  active  participants  into  almost 
principals,  in  this  strictly  national 
quarrels  until  we  now  appear  in  the 
hateful  character  of  persons  forcing  an 
odious  government,  (if  government  it 
may  be  called,)  upon  an  indignant  peo- 
ple. 

We  do  not  desire,  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Conservative  senator 
should  dwell  upon  the  ver^  little  good 
which  we  have  done, by  our  interference, 
to  the  party  for  whom  we  have  inter- 
fered. We  do  not  desire  that  the 
question  should  be  discussed  upon  the 
probable  chances  of  succeeding  or  not 
succeeding  in  our  efforts  to  give  stabi- 
lity to  the  tottering  throne  of  Isabella  ; 
because  we  have  no  right  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  question  whiSi  has  arisen  re» 
speeding  the  Spanish  succession ;  and 
whatever  the  result  of  our  interference 
may  be,  the  very  fact  of  such  inter- 
ference amounts  to  a*  violation  of  the 
rights  of  an  independent  nation.  These, 
we  know,  are  tempting  topics^  and  they 
may  be  very  effectively  resorted  to  when 
theprindpletit  issue  has  been  disposed  of. 
Bui  let  them  not  take  precedence  of  the 
great  question  of  international  law,  in 
which  the  civilissed  world  is  so  much  inter- 
ested. Let  it  be  plainly  and  directly 
pressed  upon  ministers,  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  they  have  nought  to  im- 
pose the  government  of  Queen  Isabella 
upon  the  people  of  Spain.  Let  them 
br  called  upon  to  give  a  reason,  if  they 


can,  for  our  interference  in  that  case, 
which  would  not  Justify  a  simthir  inter> 
ference  on  the  part  of  any  foreign 
power,  with  ourselves,  if  a  reoellion  ex- 
isted for  only  six  months,  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  It' will  not 
do  to  call  Don  Carlos  a  pretender  or 
a  usurper.  It  is  that  very  prefudgpsg  of 
the  question  of  which  we  oomplainm  ft 
may  be  very  right  to  recognise  Queen 
Isabella,  as  long  as  she  is  the  de  facto 
sovereign.  So  long  it  is  no  more  than 
fitdng  that  all  such  friendly  relations  as 
obtain  between  neighbouring  coon- 
tries  in  a  state  of  peace,  should  be  duly 
observed.  These  relations  Imply  a 
reciprocation  of  mutual  g<XHl  offices,  in 
those  things  which  are  ofpublic  concern 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  a 
cautious  abstinence  from  every  act  of 
hostility  by  which  their  amity  might 
be  disturbed.  BvJt  it  implies  no  uUer- 
meddling  with  the  local  usages  or  customs 
ofanotSer  people ;  and  it  never  can  be 
tortured  into  a  justification  of  such 
violent  and  arbitrary  interference,  for 
the  settlement  of  a  stnctly  constitutional 
question,  as  would  set  at  nought  their 
undoubted  rights,  and  annihilate*  for 
ever,  the  privil^e  of  judging,  in  their 
o^-n  concerns,  for  themselves.  This 
would  be,  not  to  live  in  amity  with,  but 
to  usurp  a  paramount  sovereignty  over 
another  nation.  No  such  principle 
of  interference  could  be  admitted  with- 
out striking  at  the  root  of  international 
law,  and  snaking,  to  use  Shakespeare's 
words,  **  the  unity  and  married  calm  of 
states  (juite  from  their  fixture."  This 
would,  indeed,  be  to  disseminate  disorder 
and  confusion  throughout  the  worid. 

We  repeat  it,  therefore,  theg^at 
question  at  issue  is,  u^at  riM  we  hace 
to  interfere  at  aU,  not,  whetiier  our  in- 
terference is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good  or  of  evil,  to  the  particular  party 
whose  cause  we  have  espoused  in  their 
civil  contest.  It  would  be  well  if  our 
senators  refreshed  their  memories  with 
some  of  the  sage  maxims  of  the  Whigs, 
during  the  commencement,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolutionary  war.  With 
what  boldnesiand  eneigy  did  they  then 
denounce  the  wickedness  of  going  to 
war  with  another  nation,  merely  be- 
cause they  altered  the  form  of  their 
government,  and  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered their  king.  And  with  justice  would 
they  have  so  declaimed,  had  such,  in 
reality,  been  the  fact,  and  had  not  our 
altered  relations  with  France  been 
caused  by  the  alarming  alteration  in 
character  which  she  evinced,  and  bv 
the  determination  which  she  avoweo, 
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and*  m  far  as  in  her  lay,  acted  upon,  of 
revolutionizing   Europe.      France  re- 
sembled the  madman,  who,  having  set 
his  own  house  on  fire,  was  rushing  with 
the  blazing  timbers  to  wrap  his  neigh- 
bours also  in  conflagration ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  detecting  and 
baffling  the  demoniac  devices  of  l^ench 
propagandism,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  prevenUve  vigour,  bv  which  the 
miscnievotts  insanity  of  the  aforesaid 
lunatic,  might,  as  &r  as  pouible,  be 
rendered  harmless.    The  mazim  of  the 
Whigs,  therefore,  was  sound  and  good  ; 
it    was    only    its   application   which 
conld  be  disputed.     Now,  let  this  maz- 
im  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us, 
and  let  those  who  condemned  tlieir  coun- 
try for  waging  war  with  France,  when 
our  ezistence  as  a  nation  was  in  peril, 
and  when  any  supineuess  or  timidity 
on  our  parts,  would  have  encouraged 
revolutionists  at  home  and  abroad  to 
eo-operate  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitution ;   let  them   say  whether 
they  can  now  approve  of  a  war  with 
Spain,    under    circumstances    which 
negative    every  notion   of  danger  to 
ourselves  as  a  nation,  and  when  nothing 
but   that  intermeddling   spirit  which 
characterised  revolutionary  France,  ap- 
pears to  j ustify  our  conduct.  Our  demo- 
crats hate  their  absolute  monarchv : 
therefore,  without  any  reference  to  the 
wanis  or  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is 
to  be  levelled  to  the  ground !  Strange, 
the  short-sightedness  which  prevents 
them  from  seeing  that  they  are  thus 
furnishing  a  plenary  justification  to  any 
despotic  government,  to  whom  the  light 
of  liberty  may  be  disagreeable,  to  ez- 
tinguish,    wherever    they    have    the 
power  to  do  so,  every  spark  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  I 

*^  But  we  are  not  at  war  with  Spain  ; 
we  are  merely  giving  a  friendly  aid  to 
the  Queen,  in  quelling  a  rebellion  by 
which  her  crown  and  dignity  are  en- 
dangeredj**  Again,  we  ask,  is  that  any 
business  of  ours.  Do  our  relations 
with  the  Spanish  Queen  necessarily  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities  with  the  Spanuh 
people  f  She  says,  she  has  taken  arms 
against  her  rebellious  subjects ;  they 
say,  that  they  have  taken  arms  against 
a  usurping  sovereign.  Does  our  re- 
cognition of  her  imply  such  a  solemn 
adjudication  respecting  her  **de  furt^ 
title,  as  would  render  it  impossible  for 
us,  at  any  future  period,  to  acknow- 
ledge Don  Carlos  as  the  rightful  sove- 
reign, should  the  utter  defeat  of  his 
enemies  lead-  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
title  M  king,  and  should  he  be  ac- 


claimed as  such  by  the  universal  Spa- 
nish people?    Clearly  not.   We  found 
the  lady  on  thethr(nie,and  we  have 
paid  her  the  respect  due  to  her  station, 
without  any  such  ezamination  of  her 
claims  as  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pronounce  a 
solemn  decision  upon  them.    Sbe  was 
de  facto  Queen,  and  that  was  enough 
for  us;  at  least  for  all  those  interna- 
tional purposes  which  alone  are  had 
in  view  in  the  establishment  between 
friendly  powers  of  international  rela- 
tions.   But  such  relations  confer  no 
right  to  settle  questions    of   Spanish 
constitutional  law,  by  shedding  Spanish 
blood— they  confer  no  right  to  decide 
a  knotty  point  respecting  the  succes- 
sion, by  cutting  tne  throats  of  the 
Spanish  people !     We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Queen  and  her  adversaries 
might  have  been  left  to  settle  that  mat- 
ter between  themselves ;  even  as  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  left  to  settle  the  matter 
in  dispute  between  him  and  the  French 
people.     We  had  relations  of  amity 
with  Aim,  as  well  as  with  the  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  that 
they  involved  any  responsibility  of  sus- 
taining him  against  the  popular  in- 
dignation which  he  provok^  by  his' 
invasion  of  the  chartered  rights  of  his 
subjects.     Now  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Spain  pronounce  Queen  Isa- 
oella  a  usurper,  and  reclaim  against  the 
innovations   by    which  their    ancient 
monarch?  is  undermined.     If  this  were 
not  so,  it  the  majority  were  not  clearly 
upon  the   side   of  her   enemies,   in 
what  would  consist  the  necessity  of 
supporting  her  by  foreign  bayonets  ? 
But,  whether  in  a  minority  or  a  ma- 
jority, she  is  at  issue  with  her  people, 
upon  a  question  involving  their  dear- 
est rights ;   and,  seeing  that  we  ab- 
stained from  interference  in  the  case  of 
France,  and  suffered  the  popular  feel- 
ing to  take  its  course,  with  wliat  colour 
of  consistency  can  we  interfere,  tor  the 
purpose  of  curbing  the  popular  will,  in 
the  concerns  of  the  adjoining  kingdom  ? 
Will  it,  indeed,  be  avowed,  that  antf 
interference  is  to  be  deprecated,  by 
which  legitimate  government  might  be 
sustained,  and  any  interference  is  to  be 
encouraged,    by  which   revolutionary 
violence  may  be  promoted  ? 

But  is  there  not  a  case  in  which  in* 
terference  may  be  justifiable  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  another  nation? 
Can  we  not  suppose  such  a  state  of 
anarchy  as  threatens  the  utter  ruin  of 
a  state;  and  may  not  civilized  govern- 
ment lavvCully  interfere  to  put  a  stop 
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to  an  interminable  series  of  bloodshed 
and  devastation?  Such  an  extreme 
case  may  be  supposed—^  case  which 
may  be  said  to  prove  the  rule,  by  the 
very  rareness  of  the  exception  ;  but, 
then,  it  must  be  discriminated,  by  such 
clear  and  unequivocal  characteristics, 
from  all  ordinary  states  of  civil  or 
social  conOict,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any  sane  man  honestly  to  confound 
them,  so  thU  it  might  be  tortured,  at 
any  time,  into  a  precedent  for  inter- 
fering, by  force  of  arms,  in  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  independent  nations. 
And  even  in  such  a  case,  it  is  the 
j)ubUc  nutchief  which  threatens  the 
world  at  large,  when  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  any  particular  state  has 
been  lost,  and  when  such  a  state  tends 
in  consequence,  to  flash,  as  it  were,  in 
lawless  eccentricity,  through  the  hemis- 
phere of  nations,  that  affords  a  suffici- 
ent justification  for  the  application  of 
such  a  constraining  force  from  without, 
as  might  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
lost  ascendancy  of  the  principle  of 
social  order.  Nothing  but  national  in-< 
sanity,  and  that  of  the  most  hopeless 
kind,  could  serve  as  a  justification  for 
such  a  course  of  external  constraint  as 
is  here  contemplated  ;  and  as  soon  a& 
ever  the  application  of  the  strait- 
waistcoat  had  been  effectual  in  restor- 
ing the  patient  to  a  right  mind,  so  soon, 
in  the  case  of  nations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, should  he  be  left  at  liberty 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,  as  best  suited 
his  disposition,  or  his  interest,  or  hb 
convenience.  But  there  is  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  pretending 
that  an  individual  is  mad,  or  driving 
him  mad,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
excuse  for  intermeddling  in  liis  con- 
cerns, and  such  a  **  bona  fide"  superin- 
tendence of  his  property  as  wisdom 
and  benevolence  would  warrant,  if  he 
were,  in  reality,  and  without  any  fault 
of  ours,  visited  with  hopeless  derange- 
ment. In  this  case,  whoever  else  mij^ht 
interfere,  we  would  be  precluded  from 
interfering,  because  we  could  not  mix 
ourselves  up  in  such  a  business,  with- 
out a  strong  suspicion  of  so  doing  for 
personal  or  sinister  objects.  And,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  generally  laid  down, 
that  to  constitute  a  case  for  inter- 
ference, it  should  be  such — so  marked 
in  its  character,  and  so  desperate  in  its 
circumstances, — as  to  cause  a  general 
combination  of  surrounding  powers, 
by  whom,  collectively,  remedial  mea- 
sures might  be  instituted,  and  who 
should  enter  into  a  previous  agreement 
amongst  themselves,  respecting  the  in- 


tent and  the  extent  of  the  meditated 
arbitration ;  taking  especial  care  that 
it  should  not  exceed  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  that  nothing  there  done  should 
be  construed  into  sanctioning  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  independent 
nations,  that  interference  should  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  ever  it  was 
no  longer  deemed  indispensible,  and 
that  it  should  be  so  cautiously  and  so 
temperately  conducted,  as  not  to  in- 
volve any  principles  respecting  which 
the  parties  interfering  were  at  issue 
amongst  themselves,  and  which  might, 
if  not  steadily  kept  out  of  view,  serve 
to  kindle  an  universal  war,  in  seeking 
to  extinguish  a  local  contest.  We  can 
contemplate  such  intervention,  when  a 
necessity  arises  for  it,  without  any  of 
the  alarm  that  must  be  felt  when  a 
particular  state  steps  out  from  the 
general  commonwealth  of  nations,  and 
acts  such  a  part  as  Great  Britdn  has 
acted  in  the  Spanish  contest. 

Here — two  parties  are  at  issue  re- 
specting a  principle — the  one  contend- 
ing for  the  old,  the  other  for  a  new 
order  of  things ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  thrown  our  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  minority  against  the 
majority,  so  far  from  effecting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute,  has  served,  as  far 
as  we  can  as  yet  judge,  to  protract  and 
to  envenom  the  contest.  Had  we 
kept  aloof  from  the  strife,  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  that,  humanly 
speaking,  Don  Carlos  would  at  present 
be  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  i^  sovereign  bv  every 
power  in  Europe.  And  interference, 
upon  our  part  there  would  have  been 
none,  had  he  been  identified  with  any 
revolutionary  policy,  by  which  thesym- 
pathics  of  our  Whig-radical  govern- 
ment might  be  enlisted. 

Our  interference,  therefore,  is  a  fac- 
tious interference,  for  the  purpose  of 
curbtnur  the  free  will  of  the  people  of 
Spain,  in  the  choice  of  their  ruler.  In 
no  other  light  can  it  be  viewed  by  any 
sane  or  honest  man.  The  cry  against 
Don  Carlos  is,  that  he  is  an  usurper, 
a  favourer  of  the  inquisition,  and  a 
tyranL  But  are  the  people  of  Spain 
to  be  prevented  adopting  him  as  their 
sovereign,  because  it  suits  a  party 
amongst  us  to  give  him  hard  names  ? 
It  would  be  easy,  upon  such  terms,  to 
invalidate  the  title  of  any  sovereign, 
if  railing  accusations  were  to  effect- such 
an  object.  The  people  of  Spain  are 
not  to  be  governed  as  we  like,  but  as 
thei^  like.  No  man  has  ever  yet  pre- 
tended that    their    ancieiit    religion. 
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and  their  anctent  goreniment,  furoish 

gronnds,  to  another  nation,  for  a  crusade 

of  extermination.     They  might  as  well 

attack  us  because  our  constitution  is 

free,  as  we  attack  them  because  they 

have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  more 

despotic  system — 

**Ebeu! 
Quam  temert  in  nomet  legem  undmuf  toiquam !  ** 

The  very  fact  of  our  interference 
being  determined  by  a  partuUityfar  one 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  civil  strife, 
aud  not  by  the  character  of  the  contest 
itself,  which,  so  far  from  being  of  hope- 
less continuance,  would  very  speedily 
be  decided,  if  we  only  held  ourselves 
aloof,  proves  that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
cases  iu  which  interference,  such  as  we 
have  practised,  is  justifiable,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  persevered  in,  without 
setting  at  nought  the  only  system  of 
international  policy  which  could,  at  the 
same  time,  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
particular  states,  and  provide  for  the 
exterior  regulation,  and  the  harmonious 
intercourse  of  every  separate  member  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at 
one  or  two  of  the  instances  in  which 
we  have  shown  ourselves  as  partizans 
in  tb'is  sanguinary  contest.  The  troops 
of  Don  Carlos  were  sitting  before 
Bilbao,  and  that  town  was  reduced  to 
almost  the  last  extremity,  the  relieving 
army  of  the  Christinos  having  been  three 
times  repulsed,  and  scarcely  the  faintest 
hopes  being  entertained  that  they  would 
be  enabled  to  baffle  the  vigilance  and 
the  valour  of  the  besiegers.  Two  of 
oar  vessels,  the  Saraceu  and  the  Hing- 
dove,were.at  that  time  anchored  in  the 
Nervion,  and  the  following  description 
of  their  Tery  critical  position  has  been 
famished  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,"-' 

**  The  space  between  the  bar  of  Portu- 
galete  and  the  fortified  post  of  the  Desi- 
erto,  may  literally  be  called  a  trap.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  out  of  it  under  certain 
circumstances,  which  occur  five  weeks  out 
of  six  at  this  season  of  the  year.  For 
iottance,  when  the  bar  is  up,  as  it  is  called 
in  naotical  language,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
vessel  or  a  boat  to  go  out ;  and  beyond 
the  Desierto,  nothing  can  proceed  up  the 
river  under  existing  circumstances.  His 
Majesty's  brigs  Bingdove  and  Saracen  are 
at  this  moment  within  the  above-described 
trap,  the  sides  of  which  yawn  with  cannon- 
mouths  ready  to  send  forth  destructive 
thunder.  The  sprint  tides  are  over,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  the  mouth  of  the  trup 
will  be  completely  closed.  Nothing  el«e 
remains,  therefore,  than  to  fight  right  and 


left  against  batteries  erected  or  erecting 
on  each  side  of  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  with  these  advantages 
the  Carlists  may  seriously  injure,  or  per« 
haps  disable,  his  Majesty's  vessels,  without 
any  other  good  result  bemg  obtained  than 
a  proof — perhaps  a  very  severe  one — of 
the  bravery  and  devotedness  of  our  naval 
officers." 

While  thus,  confessedly,  at  their 
mercy,  the  Carlist  generals  received 
express  directions,  not  to  fire  on  the 
British  vessels  on  any  account.  Now, 
hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Bell 
Stephens,  the  intelligent  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post,  and  let  any  un- 
prejudiced Englishman  say,  how  the 
Spaniards  must  have  regarded  our  con- 
duct. 

"  On  arriving  at  Bayonne  eight  weeks 
afterwards,  I  learned  to  my  great  surprise 
that  while  his  Majesty's  brigs  Saracen 
and  J?in^(/ove  lay  inoffensively  in  the  river, 
apparently  confiding  in  the  well-known 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Carlists  above, 
(who  could  easily  have  sunk  them  if  they 
pleased,)  the  English  crews  were  actually 
at  work  in  Desierto,  cannonading  the 
facciosos  !  Such  was  old  England's  fair 
play  in  Spanish  affairs, — according  to  the 
non-intervention  policy  uppermost  in 
Downing  street !  Fair  play  I  non-inter- 
vention !" 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
afterwards  mentioned  the  affair,  in  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  boldly  met,  by 
Lord  Minto,  with  the  statement,  that 
our  troops  were  acting  openly  in  con- 
junction with  the  legion,  and  that  they 
did  not  shelter  themselves  under  an 
appearance  of  neutrality,  while  they 
were  bearing  arms  against  the  Carlists. 
To  this  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  was  eye 
witness  of  and  an  actor  in  these  transac- 
tions, makes  the  following  to  us  conclu- 
sive reply. 

•*  With  regard  to  these  observations  of 
the  noble  Earl,  allow  me  to  say  that  his 
Lordship  must  either  have  taken  a  hastily- 
conceived  and  most  incorrect  view  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  British  operations  in 
the  river  Nervion  previously  to  the  24th 
of  December,  or  else  the  official  report 
upon  which  the  abuve-mentioned  state- 
ments were  founded,  was  strangely  at  va- 
riance with  fact,  as  far  at  least  as  could  bo 
ascertained  through  the  most  diligent  and 
unremitting  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
English  with  the  Carlist  army,  who  natu- 
rally felt  the  deepest  anxiety  to  avoid  all 
collision  with  the  forces  of  their  Sovereign, 
by  which  I  mean  the  Royal  marines  and 
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sMmen ;  for  such  single  and  isolated  ar- 
iUlerymea  as  werA  from  tiaie  to  time  seen 
in  the  town  of  Bilbao,  at  Portugalete,  or 
elsewhere,  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
General  Evans*  Legion,  for  we  had  not 
contemplated  the  employment  of  the 
British  Royal  Artillery  under  the  terms 
of  <  naval  co-operation*  stipulated  in  the 
Quadruple  Treaty.  I  am,  therefore, 
ready  to  come  forward  and  give  in  the 
most  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner  my 
corroboration  of  every  statement  in  the 
letter  of  Lord  Ranelagh  which  was  allud- 
ed to  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  the  same 
readiness  to  bear  the  like  testimony  on 
the  part  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who 
were  then  with  the  Carlists. 

"  The  noble  Earl  stated,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty*s 
forces  had  acted  in  open  co-operation  with 
the  Legion.  I  shall  not  refer  to  any 
other  operations  than  those  in  the  river 
Nervion,  and  previous  to  the  attack  in  the 
dark  on  the  bridge  of  Luchana  and  Monte 
de  Cabras  on  the  24th  of  December.  If 
then,  by  this  open  cooperation  is  meant 
the  conveying  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  boats  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  squa- 
dron of  the  Chrtstino  troops  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portugalete,  and  out  of  the  range 
of  the  Carlist  batteries,  such  co-operation^ 
unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  offensive 
hostility,  was  undoubtedly  afforded. 

"  The  next  point  is  the  employment  of 
the  Royal  marines  in  working  the  guns 
of  Fort  Desierto,  whilst  the  vessehi  to 
which  they  belonged,  as  well  as  their 
boats,  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
retaliatory  fire  of  the  CarlisU.  That  the 
marines  and  seamen  were  so  employed  we 
subsequently  learned  to  be  true,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  there  was  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, whilst  the  Spanish  flag  was  flyinff 
above  Fort  Desierto,  that  British  naval 
forces,  and  not  troops  of  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  Spain,  were  thus  acting  as  belli- 
gerents behind  stone  walls,  whilst  their 
vessels,  apparently  without  a  soul  on 
board,  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  secured  save 
by  accidental  misdirection,  f^om  the  Car- 
list  shot,  by  the  protection  of  their  neutral 
flag,  as  it  was  then  considered,  so  far  at 
least  as  offensive  operations  were  con- 
cerned. 

«<  As  for  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
which  were  alleged  to  have  been  fired  up- 
on by  the  Carlists  whilst  employed  with 
the  British  colours  displayed,  in  keeping 
up  the  communications,  I  can  only  say 
juch  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Carlists  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
night,  or  under  some  other  circumstances, 
which  prevented  the  flag  from  being  dis- 
tinguished ;   indeed,  so  scrupulous  were 


the  Carlists  to  avoid  direct  hoetilitiee  with 
the  British  squadron,  that  the  laftnte 
Don  Sebastian  had,  it  was  univeriBlly 
known  amongst  the  Royalist  amy,  re- 
quested of  this  general-in-chaef  that  even 
if  an  aggressive  shot  should  be  fired 
from  the  men-of-war  it  should  not  be 
returned. 

«  I  trust  I  have  now  said  suffident  to 
show  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence  of  every  Englishman  who  took  part 
with  the  besieging  army  that  the  facts  are 
as  I  have  stated,  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Lord  Minto  relative  to  the  character  of 
open  belligerents  assumed  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty^s  forces  are  wholly  unsupported 
by  what  actually  took  place ;  for  I  must 
be  permitted  to  maintain,  with  all  defe- 
rence to  the  Noble  Earl,  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces  were  in  all  appearance 
strictly  neutral,  and  that  they  were  on  no 
occasion  previous  to  the  attack  on  Lu- 
chana, considered  as  belligerents  in  an 
oflTensive  sense. 

**  I  shall  make  no  comment  as  to  whe- 
ther such  manner  of  carrying  on  warlike 
operations  be  either  chivalrous  or  gener- 
ous, but  shall  merely  repeat  that  I  ne- 
glected no  opportunity  of  obtaining  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  British  move- 
ments, and  that  what  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  fully  justifies  me  in  corroboraUng 
every  statement  made  in  the  letter  quoted 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which 
gave  his  Grace  occasion  to  infer  that  the 
conduct  pursued  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
naval  forces  was  neither  fair  nor  honour- 
able as  between  nation  and  nation.  J  have 
the  honour  te  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 

<*  S.  M.  HUMPHBEYS." 
••  Bniawls,  April  £8tii,  18S7.'* 

**  Acting  openly  as  bellig:erentB  !'* — 
Let  this  assertion  now  pass  for  what  it 
is  worth.  To  our  apprebeuaion  it  re* 
quires  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
scrupulosity  in  such  matters,  to  pro- 
nounce our  conduct  treacherous  and 
disgraceful ;  but  it  succeeded,  and  that 
was  all  our  ministers  seemed  to  be  soli- 
citous for.  Owing  to  our  enterprise, 
our  activity,  and  our  skill  in  the  playing 
of  our  guns,  Bilbao  was  relieved,  ana 
the  hopes  of  Don  Carlos  were  for  a 
season  defeated  ;  but  great,  indeed, 
must  have  been  our  interest  in  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  Christinos,  if  we  were  even 
prudent  in  purchasing  it  by  our  own  dis- 
honour. The  Carlists  were  well  aware 
that  we  were  pledged  to  aflbrd  their 
adversaries  assistance,  as  far  as  naval 
co-operation  was  concerned  ;  and  when 
they  saw  us  giving  them  the  aid  of  our 
boats  to  facilitate  their  movemeuts  frooi 
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one  point  to  another,  howeyer  they 
■i%bt  have  disapproved  of  the  treaty 
UxAt,  they  saw  nothing  in  this  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  the  n>irit  of  its  pro- 
▼tsions.  But»  to  withdraw  oar  sailors 
iVom  the  ships  and  torn  them  into  land 
soldiers,  Mif  the  Carlists  eould  not  but 
recognize  as  an  exceeding  of  the  letter, 
and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  and  as  an  aggrava- 
tion by  treachery  of  an  intervention 
founded  upon  injustice.  How  the  Spa- 
nish people  in  the  Basque  provinces  reel 
towards  us,  in  consequence,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  passage, 
which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Stephens* 
work,  and  which  we  are  persuadea  does 
not  deal  in  any  exaggeration.  He  is 
talking  of  the  conveniences  and  the  in- 
conveniences of  being  attended  by  a 
servant.    And  he  says  : — 

•«  Dispense  with  the  Attendance  of  an 
AssiaiienU  unless  you  are  rery  mnch  oc- 
cupied, very  helpless,  or  very  ignorant  of 
Spanish  and  Basquenie.  There  are  times 
when  you  will  wish  him  hanged ;  for  in- 
stance, finding  par  haxard  agreeable  so* 
ciety  where  you  flatter  yourself  you  would 
be  heartily  welcome  alone,  and  he  is  one 
too  many ;  or,  just  when  you  have  made 
yourself  at  home  of  a  stormy  night  in 
some  hospitable  house  on  the  mountains, 
amongst  a  kind  and  simple  family,  where 
everything  promises  comfort  and  sociality 
— you  find  gloomy  silence  on  a  sudden 
take  place  of  song  and  laughter.  Your 
hopeful  Ai9i$Henie  has  alluded  to  yon  as 
'  Senor  Ingle$t'  and  you  can  hear  them 
telling  him  in  a  whisper,  how  the  patron*i 
son,  and  his  own  brother,  and  the  patro- 
na*s  kinsman  were  all  slaughtered  by  the 
JngUiesni  San  Sebastian,  and  Arlaban,  and 
Hernani !  and  how  their  three  houses  were 
plundered  and  wantonly  set  fire  to—until 
you  are  on  the  point  of  going  to  take  your 
night's  lodging  on  the  bare  hill  side  for 
very  shame  at  finding  yourself  classed  in 
idea  amongst  a  Legion  of  cut-throats — 
Peseteroa,  Homhres  eombradott^  LadroneJt, 
Robadorett  Borachioa,  Falsos,  jfc.  In 
such  a  predicament  don't  attempt  any  ex- 
planation ;  the  case  won*t  bear  it.  An 
independent  primitive  people,  with  a  con- 
sUtotion  at  least  as  good,  and  free  and 
ancient  as  your  own — as  distinct  in  laws 
and  language,  character,  form,  pursuits 
and  national  feeling,  from  Spain,  as  Spain 
is  from  England, — are  invaded  by  a  horde 
of  modem  Norsemen,  who,  adding  hypo- 
crisy to  systematic  barbarity,  capture  or 
destroy  all  within  their  reach,  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  reform.  The  less  said  on  the 
subject  the  better.  Call  yourself  Jrlandes 
or  J5!seoc6,Welchman,  Manxman  or  York- 
shireman,  as  the  case  may  be  (T  can*t  tell 


you  the  Spanish  for  tlie  latter),  but  while 
tha  recent  affairs  of  Bilbao,  Irun  and 
Uemani  are  rankling  in  their  minds,  do 
not  go  a  pleasuring  amongst  them,  bearing 
the  name  of  murderer  on  your  forehead.** 

The  following  passage  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  deep  feeling  with 
which  Don  Carlos  is  regarded,  amongst 
these  primitive  people,  and  may  sug- 
jfest  serious  reflections  as  to  how  far 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  succeed  in  our 
non-intervention  policy  of  forcing  upon 
them  a  sovereign  who  is  detested.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  describing  his  roate  from 
Bilbao,  when  the  town  was  relieved, 
and  the  besieging  army  had  commenced 
their  retreat 

«  On  arriving  at  the  little  fishing  vil- 
lage of  MundaoA,  I  halted  for  dinner  at 
a  posada  where  I  had  stopped  once  before 
in  a  ride  round  the  coast,  during  a  pause 
in  the  siege ;  and  had  furnished  matter  of 
infinite  speculation  and  inquiry  to  <  the 
daughter  of  the  house,'  (a  fine  cheerful, 
intelligent  girl,  who  ruled  every  body 
within  her  reach,  by  her  activity  and  high 
spirits,)  for  I  was  neither  offidaU  nor  &- 
geniero,  nor  medieOf  nor  eccieBtoMtico,  nor 
martnero,  nor  cAoco2citero /— Nay  more, 
I  had  not  told  her  any  news  from  Bilbao^ 
or  sat  down  to  my  dinner  till  I  obtained 
some  maise  for  my  mule ;  so  I  had  be- 
come impressed  on  her  memory  as  a  very 
strange  species  of  viagero. 

«  I  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  the 
first  who  arrived  at  Mundaca  from  the 
camp,  and  Franceses  herself  fed  my  mule, 
that  she  might  more  quickly  arrive  at  my 
stock  of  warlike  intelligence.  I  did  not 
like  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news,  and  at 
first  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  questions; 
but  she  would  not  be  evaded,  and  soon 
caught  hold  of  the  word  'nMlo/"— -then 
crossed  herself  and  sat  down  as  if  thun- 
derstruck • — then  starting  up,  took  me  by 
both  hands— seated  me  before  her,  and 
looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  insisted 
on  knowing  all  about  it !  I  never  was 
so  cross-questioned  in  my  life.  It  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  cut  the  matter  shortf  or 
endeavour  to  console  her.  She  pushed 
aside  a  young  priest  who  was  endeavour- 
ing *  to  catch  the  speaker's  eye,'  and  ex- 
pound the  misfortune  on  theological  prin- 
ciples. •  We  are  all  sinners,  you  know, 
Senor?  said  he :  Ergo  ego,— ergo  Carloa 
QuitUo,  ffc*  I  was  examined  on  the  tac- 
tics, topography,  and  chronology  of  the 
matter,^-first  in  Spanish,.*>and  if  I  did 
not  catch  her  meaning,  then  at  the  top 
of  her  voice  in  Basquense.  After  I  had 
proved  my  practical  knowledge  of  the  po- 
sitions of  both  armies  by  sketches  in  the 
a«hes  of  the  kitchen  hearth — and  told  her 
the  names  of  the  fugitives  following  with 
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the  Infante— all  her  hopes  of  my  igno- 
ranee  or  credulity  gave  way ;  she  sighed 
*  Perdida  la  guerra  /* — then  sat  down  Sn 
the  comer  and  cried  bitterly ! 

'<  Her  mother  tried  to  comfort  her  and 
turn  her  attention  to  prepare  my  dinner ; 
sometimes  scolding  her  heartily  for  being 
such  a  fool  as  to  weep  for  what  could  not 
be  helped — *  as  if  tbat  would  mend  the 
matter/  Sec, — and  then  the  old  dame 
would  go  about  her  own  work,  wringing 
her  hands  unconsciously,  or  pressing  them 
silently  and  forcibly  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  ^s  if  endeavouring  to  exclude  a  ful- 
ness of  painful  thought  The  beautiful 
girl  still  sat  by  the  tire,  rocking  herself 
and  weeping ; — endeavouring  to  fry  some 
fish  for  me,  and  occasionally  chanting  a 
low  recitative  in  which  her  feelings  broke 
out.  I  could  distinguish  an  extempore 
triad  which  ran  thus :  *  O  Viscaya,  you 
are  lost !  O  Basques,  you  are  lost !  O 
Carlos,  you  are  lo:tt  !* — Then  followed  the 
words  *  yo  ne'* — repeated  several  times 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
The  phrase  was  trivial  in  itself; — the 
mere  ordinary  abbreviation  of  'I  have 
not/ting/* — yet  fully  expressing  by  the  va- 
ried intonations  of  passionate  mourning, 
the  deepest  sense  of  destitution  and  deso- 
lation. I  never  heard  so  much  heartfelt 
sorrow  concentrated  in  two  words,  and 
never  before  saw  patriotism  a  passion  ! 

«  The  young  priest  had  not  a  word  of 
consolation  to  offer,  butstoo<l  in  the  midst 
of  the  floor  with  his  arms  folded,  his  legs 
astride,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  in- 
tently regarding  the  leg  of  the  kitchen 
table :  then  starting  to  recollection,  he 
threw  down  his  breviary  and  bolted  into 
the  street. 

**  Presently  the  neighbours  rushed  in, 
half  shocked — half  incredulous  ! — but  all 
highly  excited,  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
extent  of  their  misfortune.  What  tor- 
rents of  Basquense  were  poured  furth  as 
they  urged  FVancesca  and  her  mother  to 
explain  how  ? — how? — bow  it  could  have 
happened  ?  Was  it  a  surprise  '  or  treason  ? 
or  had  los  Ingleses  landed  ?  Never  did  I 
hear  words  uttered  in  any  language  (save 
Irish)  with  such  vehement  rapidity,— 
hf^rd,  rough,  rugged,  and  even  angular  as 
they  were.  It  was  not  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  effect  on  my  ear  was  more 
like  that  produced  by  a  score  of  school- 
boys jerking  stones  along  the  surface 
of  an  icy  lake,  skir  ! — skir  ! — skir  ! — 
skir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! — for  a  furloni^  or 
more  ; — while  clenched  hands,— darkened 
brows  and  blanched  cheeks  revealed  the 
feelings  which  inspired  it.  My  fish  was 
burning  all  the  while,— Francesca  being 
the  centre  of  intelligence  around  which 
every  body  thronged.  She  occasionally 
declaimed  as  energetically  as  the  rest ; — 


then  again  sanic  into  ulence,  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands—and  wept.  I  heartily  for- 
gave her  for  spoiling  my  dinner,  and  felt 
raflnitely  relieved  when  she  arose  at  last 
dried  her  tears,  shook  her  fine  head,  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  proudly 
addressed  me — <  You  leave  as  now  in  our 
adversity — but  come  hither  next  spring, 
and  you  shall  find  us  conquerors?  The 
Basques  are  not  women  or  children  to 
sit  down  and  weep  like  me  over  the  loss 
of  their  own  Bilbao.  They  act — they 
fight — they  suffer — but  no  matter ;  they 
never  despair  or  sink  into  slavery ;  they 
always  conquer  at  last !  ^s  sure  as  you 
sit  there,  they  will  lay  siege  to  it  a  fourth 
time — aye  I  a  hundredth  time  if  need  be ! 
You  have  seen  us  baffled,  and  *tis  fitting 
you  should  see  our  triumphs  too; — so  if 
you  can  enjoy  a  Basque  victory,  come  to 
the  camp  next  spring?*  ** 

The  following  account  which  Mr. 
Stephens  gives  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  relieving  and  af- 
fording consolation  to  the  wounded,  is 
a  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of 
this  dreadful  civil  war : — 

«  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  other 
monjas,  whose  rules  permit  them  to  visit 
and  attend  the  sick,  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  with  an  earnestness  and  eSicary 
which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
Many  of  these  are  educated  and  highly 
intelligent.  When  they  take  charge  of 
an  hospital,  every  thing  is  sure  to  prosper. 
Their  conscientrous  regularity  and  bene- 
volent attention,  effect,  perhaps,  more  for 
their  patients,  than  greater  skill  seconded 
by  mere  mercenary  attendance  can  ac- 
complish in  England.  Surgeon,  apothe* 
cary,  and  patient  are  all  confident  in  the 
watchful  care  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy. 
She  administers  the  cup  of  hope  with 
one  hand,  and  that  of  resignation  with 
the  other.  She  brings  to  the  sufferer*» 
pillow  every  attainable  earthly  comfort 
and  spiritual  consolation;  and  in  short, 
if  a  cure  be  possible,  effects  it.  These 
excellent  women  carefully  attended  the 
hospital  at  Yrache,  and  were  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  sufferers  in  the  action 
of  the  13th  September,  before  mentioned  ; 
but  as  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  they  found  that  the  enemy  was  in 
force  descending  the  heights ;  that  a  fresh 
combat  was  in  progress  at  their  unde- 
fended gates,  and  that  their  friends  were 
giving  way  before  them.  The  Carlist 
soldiers  were  at  that  moment  carryincf 
three  wounded  comrades  to  the  hospital, 
but  the  Lancers  of  the  enemy  charging 
down  in  numbers,  obliged  them  to  fly  and 
leave  them  on  the  spot,  where  they  were 
deliberately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Chris- 
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tino  cavalry.  The  Carlists  in  the  hos- 
pital saw  this  horrid  butchery  going  on 
almost  nnder  their  windows,  and  all  who 
could  leave  their  beds,  rushed  down  to 
escape  by  a  postern,  expecting  similar 
treatment  every  moment  nt  the  hands  of 
the  ferocious  victors.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  still  stood  by  the  beds  of  the  help* 
less  and  dying,  calmly  awaiting  their  fate, 
—perhaps  to  be  burned  alive  with  them, 
for  the  Christinos,  wherever  they  passed 
during  the  foray,  were  consuming  all  the 
Carlist  property  they  had  not  time  to 
plunder  and  carry  off,  and  did  not  spare 
the  houses  that  held  it  Fortunately 
the  Carlist  generals,  Francis  Garcia  and 
Pable  Sanz  hastening  up  at  the  moment 
with  reinforcements,  preserved  the  hos- 
pital and  all  its  inmates  from  the  impend- 
ing destruction.  My  visit  occurred  only 
six  days  afterwards,  when  I  was  a  pleased 
spectator  of  the  quiet  but  ceaseless  devo- 
tion of  the  good  sisters,  and  the  attention, 
order  and  neatness  which  their  watchful 
kindness  ensured  throughout  the  establish- 
ment where  120  poor  fellows  lay  enduring 
every  variety  of  pain.  The  gratitude  and 
confidence  of  the  sufferers  were  not  less 
obvious  and  delightful,  and  I  left  the 
convent  with  the  conviction  that  civil 
war  had  not  altogether  extinguished 
Christian  charity  in  that  *  red  land.*  Man 
was  indeed  doing  his  utmost  to  bring  a 
hell  upon  earth ;  but  there  were  yet  lin* 
gering  on  it  spirits  of  a  finer,  purer, 
nobler  order,  whose  example  and  influ<i> 
ence  still  preserved  a  portion  of  the  bless* 
ings  designed  for  it  by  heaven.'* 

Of  some  of  our  unfortunates,  with 
whom  our  author  casually  met,  we 
have  the  following  account.  We  ex- 
tract it,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  brave  and  enterprising 
young  men,  who  may  be  desirous  of 
embariiing  for  the  country  of  Don 
Quixotte,  in  order  to  lend  their  active 
aid  to  "the  cause  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world.** 

*<  Daring  the  cannonade  I  was  riding 
along  the  road  from  Irun  to  Hernani, 
where  I  happened  to  meet  an  illustration 
of  the  morale  of  the  force  with  which 
Evans  was  at  that  moment  endeavouring 
to  dispense  the  blessings  of  peac»  and 
good  order  in  Spain,  and  associated  as 
the  cannonade  was  with  the  rencontre,  I 
think  I  shall  never  foi^et  them.  A 
Guipnscoan  foot  soldier  marched  along, 
escorting  an  ugly  unshaven  fellow  without 
coat,  waistcoat,  hat,  or  shoes,  ragged  and 
dirty  beyond  any  thing  to  be  seen  in 
Spain,  but  whicfai,  from  my  experience  of 
similar  spectacles  in  droves  on  the  high 
Toads  of  France,  1  recognized  at  once  to 


be  a  deserter  from  the  Westminster  Le- 
gion. He  told  me  that  be  was  a  native 
of  Cork,  and  had  been  serving  in  St. 
Sebastian  under  Colonel  Shaw,  but  not 
liking  the  treatment  he  received,  he  came 
away.  But  how  he  came  away,  or  what 
he  had  done  with  bis  arms,  *  he  disre- 
membered  quite.*  All  he  knew  was,  that 
he  had  been  near  starving,  had  sold  his 
jacket  to  obtain  bread,  before  the  soldier 
took  charge  of  him,  he  supposed  that  by- 
and-by  he  would  soon  be  brought  safely 
back  .to  St.  Sebastian,  and  further,  he 
wanted  some  tobacco !  The  poor  wretch 
actually  did  not  know  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen,  and,  if  the  Basques  could 
have  understood  him,  would  have  effec- 
tually condemned  himself.  I  gave  him 
the  best  advice  I  could  think  of,  and  a 
franc  for  tobacco  to  help  him  to  remember 
it,  viz.  when  he  reached  Irun,  to  request 
Senor  Garcia  to  send  him  home  to  Eng- 
land again  through  France  with  the  rest 
of  his  comrades,  and  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  his  expectations  of  return* 
ing  to  St.  Sebastian.** 

Of  General  Evans,  and  his  legion,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  say  more  than  a 
very  little.  They  have  suffered  al- 
most as  much  as  they  deserve,  for  hav- 
ing intruded  themselves  into  such  a 
contest  For  many  of  them  we  feel, 
as  for  brave  mistaken  men,  vrho  were 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  moral  tur« 
pitude,  in  risking  their  lives  and  taking 
away  the  lives  of  others,  upon  pretexts 
which  but  slenderly  discriminate  their 
case  from  that  of  deliberate  murderers. 
Did  they  serve  for  pay  alone  ?  Then 
they  were  little  better  than  hired  as- 
sassins. Did  they  serve  because  they 
wished  to  defeat  the  dsums  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  to  establish  those  of  the 
Queen,  conceiving  that  her  govern- 
ment would  be  more  favourable  than 
his,  both  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people  ?  Then,  they  most  un- 
warrantably erected  themselves  into 
umpires  in  a  cause  with  which  tbev  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do ;  and  should 
expect  nothing  better  than  to  be  re- 
garded as  presumptuous  interlopers, 
whose  folly,  or  whose  ignorance,  fur- 
nished the  only  palliation  for  a  degree 
of  guilt,  which  might  justly  expose 
them  to  the  condign  vengeance  or  the 
Spanish  nation.  For,  in  what  light 
must  they  appear  to  the  people  of 
Spain  ?  Must  they  not  appear  in  the 
light  of  strangers,  forcing  upon  them 
an  obnoxious  constitution  ?  Let  Engn* 
lishmen  contemplate  Spaniards  in  that 
light,  and  their  feelings  will  at  once  tell 
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thtm  what  Spaniards  miist  feel  towardi 
their  miagiiided  countrymen,  who  have 
heen  duped  or  deluded  into  this  guilty 
and  Diiserahle  crusade,  .in  which  so 
many  of  them  have  already  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  Kves,  and  where  they 
have  all  left  behind  them  a  burning 
remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  that  unhappy  coun- 
try by  their  unprovoked  aggression. 

'  For  our  parts — deeply  do  we  grieve 
that  the  courtesies  of  European  war- 
fere  have  been  stained  by  such  an  in- 
human document  as  tlie  Durango  de- 
cree. But  we  cannot,  for  our  lives,  see 
a  reason,  why  murder  in  Spain  should 
be  less  heavily  punished  than  murder 
in  England  ; — ^nor  can  we  contemplate 
a  sineTe  Englishman,  crossing  the  seas 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  single 
Spaniard,  because  he  resists  the  clsdms 
or  the  Queen,  without  looking  upon 
thai  Englishman  as  guilty  of  deliberate 
murder.  Now,  when  a  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen are  in  just  the  san^  predica- 
ment, how  is  the  case  altered  ?  Are 
there  any  grounds  why  the  people  of 
Spain  shoiSd  regard  them  aa  legiti- 
mate enemtea?  Does  the  mere  spi- 
rit of  intermeddling,  wantonly,  in  the 
affairs  of  another  people,  confer  upon 
them  the  rights  of  regular  belligerents? 
And  are  they  to  complain  of  a  disuse  of 
the  usages  or  war,  when  they  have  them* 
aelyea  disregarded  the  usages  of  ciyi- 
fixed  nations,  and  yolunteered  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  unoffending  fellow- 
men,  in  defiance,  alike,  of  justice  and  hu« 
manity  ? 

We  arcv  therefore,  free  to  confess 
that  the  Durango  decree  does  not  sur- 
prise us.  Grieved,  indeed,  we  are,  to 
think,  that  great  folly  or  great  g^ilt  has 
exposed  so  muny  of  our  unhappy  fel- 
bw-countrymen  to  such  merciless  and 
horrible  barbarity.  But,  it  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  a  most  unnatural 
state  of  things,  for  which  they  haye  no 
one  to  blame  but  their  own  leaders. 
England  is  not  at  war  with  Spain. 
The  troops  under  Evans  are  not  in  the 
pay  of  England.  They  are  men,  who, 
aecordinff  to  the  most  favourable  ac- 
count which  they  give  of  themselves, 
haye  gone  abroad,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  enforce  their  abstract  notions 
of  liberty  and  equality  upon  the  people 
of  another  country.  Let  such  conduct 
be  universally  countenanced,^ — ^let  it  be 
deemed  fair  and  honourable-^nd  what 
society  can  be  safe  from  the  carnage 
of  the  benevolent  missionaries  of  sedi- 
tion, whose  enthusiastic  ardour  in  **  the 


cause  of  Kberty  all  oyer  the  world,*' 
may  prompt  them  to  propagate^  by  fire 
and  the  sword,  their  creed  as  poutieai 
millennarians  ?  We  say,  advisedly,  so- 
ciety is  at  an  end,  if  such  a  doctrine  be 
not  scouted.  No  men  have  a  right  to 
shake  off"  the  allegiance  which  they 
owe  to  their  country,  that  they  may 
make  war,  upon  their  own  Individoal 
responsibility,  upon  another  ooontiT, 
and  at  the  same  time,  expect  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  and  the  defe- 
rence that  would,  in  a  legitimate  quar- 
rel, be  accorded  to  an  independent  na- 
tion. And  if  the  cause  of  their  hosti- 
lity be  of  the  same  wanton  and  pre- 
sumptuous character,  as  that  which  has 
moved  and  seduced  General  Evans  and 
his  followers  into  Spain,  namely,  a  de- 
sire to  force,  upon  the  people  of  that 
country,  their  own  abstract  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  government,  we 
marvel  at  the  utter  want  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  ifi;norance  of  human 
nature,  which  could  have  led  them  to 
expect  a  courteous  solicitude  to  ob- 
serve the  humanities  of  War,  in  men, 
whose  sons  and  brothers  th^y  butchered, 
whose  home-steads  they  burned,  whose 
property  they  destroyed,  whose  senti- 
ments of  religion  and  loyalty  they  out- 
raged ; — and  all  for  no  better  reason, 
than  that  these  men  presumed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  own  convictiona^ 
upon  a  question  which  concerned  their 
national  independence. 

Again,  we  say,  let  Enelishmen  make 
the  case  their  own ;  and  then,  if  they 
can,  let  them  express  surprise  at  the 
Durango  decree.  How  would  they 
regard  Spanish  enthusiasts  or  despe- 
radoes, ir  they  came  to  England  upon 
a  similar  mission ;  namely,  to  bully  us 
out  of  our  old  constitution  ?  We  do 
not  believe  that  Englishmen  could 
bring  themselves  to  deny  the  wretohes 
quarter  in  the  field,  if,  casting  tbeir 
arms  out  of  their  hands,  they  pre- 
sented themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication.  But  this  we  will  say, 
that  they  are  not  so  unreasonable  as 
not  to  make  mat  allowance  for  the 
exasperation  of  a  proud  and  passionate 
people,  who  can  see  no  reason  why 
any  countryman  of  ours  should  inter- 
fere in  their  national  contest ;  or  why 
an^  British  minister  should  open  an 
office  for  the  purpose  of  licensing 
Britbh  subjects  to  cut  their  throats. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  exclaim  against  the 
Durango  decree.  We  are  not  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  measure  by  which  it 
has   been   necessitated.      And    God 
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grant  that  we  may  long  continue  with.-* 
out  the  experience  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  en84)le  as  to  determine, 
bow  far,  in  sucb  a  case*  we  would  be 
able  so  to  control  our  instincts,  as  to 
extend  the  courtesies  of  honour* 
able  war  to  such  invaders ;  or  whether 
we  would  not  deem  H  a  criminal  weak- 
ness, iC  we^  did  not  meet  such  an  auda- 
c^us  and  profi^te  act  of  interference 
in  our  internal  concerns,  with  the  most 
prompt,  vindictive^  and  awful  retribu- 
tion. 

We  do>  therefore^  trust,  that  this 
painCul  subject,  will,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  he  brought  under  the  early 
consideration  of  parliament.  If  there 
be  ai^  reality  in  one  of  the  pretexts 
by  which  the  reform  bill  was  recom- 
mended* namely,  that  if  adopted,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  dhmmth  the 
frequency  of  wart,  and  to  limit  them,  in 
the  m«yority  of  instances,  to  cases  of 
the  first  necessity,  let  our  representa- 
dves  betake  themselves  to  the  earnest 
and  anxious  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  our  present  anoma- 
lous pontion  with  respect  to  Spain, 
and  sav  whether  the  clandestine  spe- 
cies or  hostility  into  which  we  have 
been  betrayed,  can  be  justified  upon 
Christian  principles,  or  reconciled  with 
a  due  regard  to  British  character  or 
British  otgects.  Will  any  one  pretend 
that  it  was  our  parts  or  duties  to  inter- 
fere between  the  Queen  of  Spain  and 
her  subjects,  upon  a  matter  or  strictly 
constitutional  law  ?  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend that  we  were  justified  in  opposing 
ourselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, who  were  convinced  of  the  collu- 
sive dealings  which  led  to  the  pre- 
tended change  in  the  succession  ;  and 
utterly  averse  to  the  wild  innovations 
of  the  democrats,  by  which  their  an- 
cient attachments  and  their  lone  che- 
rished prejudices  would  be  violently 
rooted  up,  and  their  staid  and  simple 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, rebuked  and  confounded  ?  Hav- 
ing entered  into  an  alliance  to  give  a 
sort  of  passive  aid  and  countenance  to 
the  Queen,  the  very  utmost  limit  of 
which  was  **  naval  cooperation,"  let 
ministers  be  challenffed  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  Uiey  were  justified 
in  tortunng  these  words  into  any 
amount  of  aid  hy  land  ;  so  that,  in  re- 
ality, we  were  not  only  parties,  but  the 
principal  parties  in  those  attacks  upon 
the  forces  of  Don  Carlos  by  land,  to 


which  the  most  serious  checks  which 
he  has  received  must  be  attributed ; 
and  this,  whilst  he  himself  rigidly  ob- 
served a  neutrality  towards  us,  and 
directed  his  artiUerjr  to  point  their 
ffuns,  so  that  our  ships,  which  lay  at 
his  mercy  in  the  Nervion,  might  not 
be  ii^ured.  Let  our  ministers,  if  they 
can,  reconcile  thai  line  of  conduct,  to 
fair  play,  to  English  feelinr,  to  Chris* 
tian  principle,  or  to  British  honour. 
And  let  them  not  ride  ofi;  as  they  were 
suffered  to  do  before,  upon  the  pretext, 
that  naval  cooperation  may  be  con- 
strued as  largely,  when  it  is  limited  by 
express  treaty,  to  that  one  arm  of  the 
service,  as  where,  without  any  suck 
limitation,  it  is  at  our  own  disposd  for 
all  purposes  of  national  defence.  Let 
Sir  William  Follet*s  admirable  expo- 
sure of  the  sophistry  contained  in  such 
a  representation,  be,  again  and  again 
studied  and  pondered  ;*  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  weak  device 
will  again  be  hazarded  by  any  of  the 
retmners  of  minbters,  while  it  is  per- 
fectiy  certain  that  it  cannot  answer 
even  a  temporair  purpose.  No  large- 
ness or  liberality  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty,  can  tfoid  its  very  es- 
sence :  and  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the 
construction  which  we  put  upon  the 
term  **  naval  cooperation,"  by  which 
we  read  ourselves  out  of  the  restric- 
tion which  prohibited  the  employment 
of  forces  by  land,  the  very  essence  of 
tbe  treaty  was  voided.  Let,  above 
all  things,  the  construction  which  we 
now  put  upon  that  treaty,  be  compared 
with  the  construction  which  was  put 
upon  it  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
w'hen  he  was  last  in  power,  and  by 
which  he  gave  taiisfaciim  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  Let  the  reiterated 
declarations  of  Lord  Palmerston,  sub- 
sequent to  that  event,  that  his  Grace 
acted,  in  every  respect,  with  sound 
judgment  and  good  faith,  both  in  the 
construction  and  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  be  reconciled,  if  possible,  with 
his  own  conduct  in  afterwards  depart- 
ing^ from  that  construction,  and  givine 
to  it  a  latitude  of  interpretation  which 
renders  it  perfectiy  indefinite.  Let 
this  be  reconciled  with  that  honourable 
understanding  between  finendly  powers, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  security 
for  the  repose  of  nations  ;  or  with  that 
honest,  and  straightforward,  and  dig- 
nified bearing  in  foreign  afiairs,  by 
which  our  foreign  policy  used  to  be 
characterised,  when  statesmen  of  mark 


See  our  Number  for  June  last,  page  643. 
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and  likdihood,  who  were  above  trick 
and  subterfuge,  used  to  preside  at  our 
national  councils.  Let  tnese  points  be 
pressed  upon  ministers  at  an  ^  earljr 
period  of  the  approaching  session  of 
parliament  Their  majority  has  been 
80  seriously  diminished  by  the  recent 
elections,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  can  now  carry  matters 
with  the  same  high  hand  with  which 
they  carried  them  before ;  but,  whether 
or  no,  let  the  subject  be  discussed. 
The  truths  which  must  be  elicited 
cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Thank  God,  our  countrymen  are 
not  as  yet  so  depraved  as  to  prefer 
felsehood  to  truth,  wrong  to  right,  eva- 
aiott  and  subterfuge  to  justice  and  plain 
dealing.  This  even  the  ministers  ta- 
citly confess,  when  they  do  not  dare  to 
put  their  interference  in  Spanish  af- 


fairs upon  its  true  gpround,  namely,  a 
desire  to  impose  upon  that  country, 
whether  the  people  will  or  no,  demo- 
cratic institutions.  They  well  know 
that  the  people  of  EngUmd  would  not 
countenance  any  open  attempt  to  co- 
erce the  free  choice  of  another  people, 
in  the  matter  of  their  government; 
and  that,  if  such  a  project  were 
plainly  avowed,  its  authors  would  be 
instantaneouslv  met  by  a  burst  of  in- 
dignant reprobation.  Let  the  truth, 
therefore,  be  made  known ;  let  the 
pretexts  by  which  it  has  been  disguised 
be  exposed ;  and  nothing  more  will 
be  necessary  to  confound  the  devices 
of  the  political  charletans,  by  whose 
mischievous  and  unprincipled  quack- 
ery in  state  affairs,  the  character  of  the 
country  has  been  compromised,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  endangered. 
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Scott  bad  now  reached  the  meridian 
of  his  poetical  reputation  ;  but  his  pre- 
eminence was  no  longer  undisputed. 
A  new  poetical  wonder-worker,  in  the 
person  of  Byron,  bad  now  beguy  to 
attract  the  public  gaze ;  and,  before 
bis  next  poem,  that  of  Rokeby,  ap- 
peared, such  a  decided  impression  had 
been  made  by  the  meteoric  genius  of 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  the 
Giaour,  that  it  would  he  almost  as  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  melodrama 
should  be  regarded  with  interest  during 
a  thunder-storm,  as  that  the  readers  of 
poetry  should  continue  to  give  their 
undivided  admiration  even  to  the  most 
captivating  productions  of  his  muse, 
during  the  vivid  flashings  of  the  light- 
nings by  which  they  were  dazzled,  and 
the  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  of  the 
fieiy  levin  by  which  they  were  as- 
tounded. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
novelty  of  Scott's  poetical  romances 
had,  by  this  time,  beeun  to  wear  off; 
and,  like  a  beauty  witn  whom  the  pub- 
lic are  long  fietmiliar,  his  muse  b^^n  to 
-be  looked  upon  as  paste  by  many  of 
her  former  admirers.  Even  the  enor- 
moos  gains  which  be  was  supposed  to 
have  realized,  diminished  considerably 
the  interest  with  which  the  efforts  of 
his  genius  had  been  regarded,  and  he 
began  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as 
<ine  who  made  a. trade  of  poetry,  and 
whose  profits  by  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
ductions constituted  the  main^tpring  of 
his  poetical  inspiration.  We  need  not 
•ay  bow  utterly  alien  to  our  omi  opi- 
nioQ  of  this  great  man,  is  such  a  nt>- 
tioD ;  which,  in  truth,  we  only  allude 
to  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  phases  of 
popular  caprice,  which  delights  in 
breaking  the  idols  it  had  itself  created; 
aod  which,  possibly,  might  be  said  to 
have  done  him  as  much  more  than  jus^ 
tiee  at  his  outset,  as  it  now,  obviously, 
did  him  iets  than  justice,  in  the  mel- 
low noon-tide  of  his  fame. 

The  new  poem  was  suggested  by  a 
visit  which  Scott  paid  to  Mr.  Morrir, 
at  his  seat  of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  it  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  have  added  much  to  his  re- 
nown ;  although,  had  he  been  only 
known,  for  the  first  time,  by  it,  it 
wonld  have  achieved  for  him  no  unen- 
viable share  of  reputation.  He  was 
himself  accustomed  to  say,  that  the 
force  of  the  Lay  was  thrown  ou  style, 
Vol.  X. 


that  of  Marmion  on  description,  that 
of  the  Lachr  of  the  Lake  on  incident, 
and  that  of'^  Rokeby  on  character.  He, 
therefore,  in  this  last  production,  hoped 
to  take  the  world  by  surprise;  as  a 
poem,  the  interest  of  which  turned 
upon  character,  was  not  what  would 
be  expected  from  him.  And  so  he 
would,  perhaps,  had  the  public  not 
been  captivated  by  the  gloomy  gran<* 
deur  or  Byron,  whose  lights  and 
shades  were  varied  with  the  skill,  and 
power  of  Rembrant,  and  the  first 
effect  of  whose  eccentric  productions 
was,  to  shed  upon  the  literary  world 
that  •*  disastrous  twilight."  in  which 
nought  could  be  distinctly  discerned 
but  the  fiend-like  impersonations  of  d 
liirid  misanthrop}'.  It  must  needs 
hap[)en,  therefore,  that  Rokeby  must 
be  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  until 
the  enchantment  which  swathed  the 
heavens  with  blackness,  was  dissolved, 
and  again 

**  The  trembling  stan 
Looked  through  the  blue  and  lUent  finnamant.** 

Wc  now  can  look  with  an  equal  eye 
upon  the  magic  touches  of  thb  charm* 
ing  poem,  and  the  more  potent  magic 
by  which  it  was,  for  a  season,  held  in 
eclipse,  and  while  it  is  impossible  tp 
doubt  the  power  of  the  one,  it  19 
equally  impossible  to  refuse  our  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  beauties  of  the 
other.  Scott  brought  "airs  from  heaven,** 
if  Byron  evoked  ^  blasts  from  hell  ;** 
and  if  the  latter  obtained  such  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  public  attention 
as  to  cause  an  indifference  respecting 
the  former,  that  was  owin^  tully  as 
much  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  which  indulged  in  a  perverse 
relish  for  the  monstrous  and  extrava- 
gant, in  character  and  morals,  as  to 
any  intrinsic  superiority  by  which  it 
was  distinguished. 

The  principal  beauties  of  the  poem 
of  Rokeby,  as  well  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  comparative  failure, 
are  thus,  in  the  work  before  us,  hap- 
pily depicted— 

«  In  spite  of  these  graceful,  characters, 
the  inimitable  scenery  on  which  they  ar* 
presented,  and  the  splendid  vivacity  and 
thrilling  interest  of  several  chapters  in 
the  story — such  as  the  opening  interview 
of  Bertram  and  WycUff — the  flight  up 
the  cliff  cm  the  Greta — the  iirst  eiUmnce 
q(  the  cave  at  BrignuU — the  firing  of ,  [^ 
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Rokeby  CasUe^— and  the  catastrophe  m 
EgUttone  Abbey ; — in  tpite  certainly  of 
•xqnbiUly  happy  linee  profuaely  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  whole  composition, 
and  of  some  detached  images — that  of 
the  setting  of  tlie  tropical  sun,  for  exam^ 
ple-^irhich  were  nerer  surpassed  by  any 
poet;  in  spits  of  all  these  merits,  the 
immediate  success  of  Rokeby  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
nor  has  it  ever  since  been  so  much  a  fa- 
TOurite  with  the  public  at  large  as  any 
other  of  his  poetical  romances.     He  as- 
cribes this  failure,  in  his  introduction  of 
1890,  partly  to  the  radically  unpoetical 
character  of  the  Roundheads ;  but  surely 
iheir  character  has  its  poetical  side  also, 
had  his  prejudices  allowed  him  to  enter 
upon  iU  study  with  impartial  sympathy ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Morritt  suggested 
the  difficulty  on  this  score,  when  the  out- 
line of  the  story  was  as  vet  undetermined, 
from  consideration  ratber  of  the  poet*s 
peculiar  feelings,  and  powers  as  hitherto 
exhibited,  than  of  the  subject  absolutely. 
Partly  he  blames  the  satiety  of  the  pub- 
lic ear,  which  had  had  so  much  of  his 
rhythm,  not  only  from  himself,  but  from 
doiens  of  modcing  birds,  male  and  femide^ 
•11  more  or  less  applauded  in  their  day, 
•nd  now  all  eqnaUy  forgotten.     This  cnr- 
cumstance,  too,  had  probably  no  slender 
effect ;  the  more  that,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  hints  of  his  friends,  he  now,  in  his 
narratire,    repeated    (with  more  negli- 
gence) the  uniform  octosyllabic  couplets 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  instead  of  re- 
curring to  the  more  varied  cadence  of  the 
Lay  or  Marmion.     It  is  fair  to  add  that, 
among  the  London  circles  at  least,  some 
saraastic  flings  in  Mr.  Moore's  <*  Two- 
penny Post  Bag^  must  have  had  an  nn- 
&voiirable  influence  on    this   occasion. 
But  the  cause  of  failure  which  the  poet 
himself  places  last,   was  unquestionably 
the  main  one.     The  deeper  and  darker 
passion  of   Childe  Harold,  the  audacity 
of  its  morbid  voluptuousness,   and  Uie 
melancholy  majesty  of  the  numbers  in 
which  it  defied  the  worid,  had  taken  the 
ffeneral    imagination    by    storm;     and 
Rokeby,  with  many  beauties  and  some 
snblimities,  was  pitched,  as  a  whole,  on 
a  key  which  seemed  tame  in  the  compari- 
son." 

The  ease  with  which  his  pen  obeyed 
the  mandates  of  his  genius,  was,  at 
thia  time,  strikingly  exemplified  in 
«  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,**  which  was 


was  the  hamonr  of  Scott  to  coante- 
nance  an  opinion  which  got  abroad, 
that  his  friend,  Erskine,  was  the  writer 
of  this  poem  ;  and  that  amiable  and 
gifted  man  entered  into  his  feelinn, 
and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  eive  a  de- 
ceptions reality  to  this  notion.    But 
sagaciotts  critics  could  not  be  long  de- 
ceived, lUid  the  port  and  stature  of  the 
nighty  minstrel  were  not  indistinctly 
discernible,   under  the  new  garb   by 
which  be  in  vain  attempted  to  disguise 
them.    **  As  a  whole,    Mr.  Lockhart 
observes, 

«The  Bridal  of  Triermain  appears  to 
me  as  characteristic  of  Scott  as  any  of 
his  larger  poems.  His  genius  pervades 
and  animates  it  beneath  a  thin  and  play- 
ful veil,  which  perhaps  adds  as  much  of 
grace  as  it  takes  away  of  splendour.  As 
Wordsworth  says  of  the  eclipse  on  the 
lake  of  Lugano-^ 

•  TU  sunlight  iheatbed  and  gently  charmed  2* 

and  I  think  there  is  at  once  a  lightneas 
.  and  a  polish  of  versification  beyoikl  what 
he  has  elsewhere  attained.  If  it  be  a 
miniature,  it  is  such  a  one  as  a  Cooper 
might  have  hune  fearlessly  beside  the 
masterpieces  of  Vandyke.  ** 

His  mercantile  connection  had^  now 
become  a  source  of  great  annoyance  ; 
and  it  does  appear  to  ns  surprising 
that  he  did  not  take  some  decisive  step 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficol- 
ties  in  which  be  was  every  day  and 
every  hour  becoming  more  and  more 
involved.  Indeed  there  appeara  some- 
thing like  a  destiny  in  the  business,  by 
which  the  whole  of  his  future  life  was 
perplexed  and  clouded,  and  which 
caused  anxiety  and  annoyances  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind,  so  to  persecute 
and  harass  him,  that  at  no  moment 
could  he  be  said  to  be  wholly  unmo- 
lested by  them.  They  were,  in  fact, 
like  a  flight  of  locnsts  which  forestalled 
the  produce  of  his  genius  before  he 
himself  could  put  a  sickle  in  the  har- 
vest. 

It  was  while  he  was  strnggUng  with 
those  difficulties,  that  the  offer  of  the 
laureatship  was  made  him  by  George 
the  Fourth,  then  Prince  Regent  Pru- 
dence at  first  bade  him  hesitate  to  re- 
fuse it ;  as  he  was  constantly,  owing  to 
his  connection  with  the  Ballantynes,  in 
want  of  money,  although  possosed  of 


fmblished,  anonymously,  almost  simul-    an  income  of  more  than  two  thovsand 
r    — , — .^i_  fe^u^u..  -«j  i^*.^^A^A    a  year.  .It  must,  also,  be  mentioned, 

tbat  his  purchase  of  Abbotsford,  about 


taneonsly  with  Rokeby,  .and  intended 
as  little  more  than  a  jeu  <C  etprU^  by 
which  the  public  might  be  set  guessing 
at  its  authorship,  while  he  was,  in 
tecrety  amused  by  their  blaaders#    U 


thb  period,  and  his  meditated  improve- 
menu,  had  involved  him  in  pecuniary 
engageneots  to  no  small  amount ;  and 
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the  Scotch  proverb,  •*  every  little  Ac." 
teemed  one  that  should*  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  Still  the  laureatship 
was  not  a  thing  to  his  mind ;  and  be- 
fore he  decided  upon  the  offer  in  one 
V^ay  or  the  other,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  making  known  his  case  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  soliciting 
from  his  Grace  bis  guarantee  for  the 
raising  of  four  thousand  pounds,  ren- 
dered necessary^  by  the  state  of  bis  af- 
fairs, and  also  his  advice  respecting  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  very 
flattering  offer  that  had  been  made 
hioi.  The  Duke,  in  both  instances, 
proved  himself  a  true  friend ;  and  hb 
reply  to  the  latter  part  of  Scott's  letter, 
is  too  jadicious  ana  too  interesting  not 
to  be  redted. 

<<  1  am  never  willing  to  <^er  advice, 
but  when  my  opinion  is  asked  by  a  friend 
I  am  ready  to  give  it  As  to  the  offer  of 
his  Royal  Highness  to  appoint  you  lau- 
reate, I  shall  frankly  say  that  I  should  be 
mortified  to  see  you  hold  a  situation 
which,  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
world,  is  stamped  ridiculous.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so ; 
but  so  it  is.  WaUer  Scott,  Poet  Lau» 
reate,  ceases  to  be  the  Walter  Scott  of 
the  Lay,  Marroion,  &c.  Any  future 
poem  of  yours  would  not  come  forward 
with  the  same  probability  of  a  successful 
reception.  Tlie  poet  laureate  would  stick 
to  you  and  your  productions  like  a  piece 
of  court  pkuter.  Your  muse  has  hitherto 
been  independents— don*t  put  her  into 
harness.  We  know  how  lightly  she  trots 
along  when  left  to  her  natural  paces,  but 
do  not  try  driving.  I  would  write  frankly 
and  openly  to  his  Royal  Highness,  but 
with  respectful  gratitude,  for  he  has  paid 
yoQ  a  compliment.  I  would  not  fear  to 
state  that  you  had  hitherto  written  when 
in  poetic  mood,  but  feared  to  trammel 
yourself  with  a  fixed  periodical  exertion ; 
and  I  cannot  Imt  conceive  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  has  moch  taste,  will  at 
onee  see  the  many  objections  which  yon 
most  have  to  his  proposal,  but  which  yon 
cannot  write.  Only  think  of  being 
chanted  and  recitatived  by  a  parcel  of 
hoane  and  squeaking  choristers  on  a 
birthday,  for  the  edification  of  the  bishops, 
pages,  maids  of  honour,  and  gentlemen- 
pensioners!  Oh,  horrible,  thrice  hor- 
rible!- 

By  this  letter  he  was  at  once  de- 
cided ;  and  having  resolved  not  to  ac- 
cept the  laureatship  for  himself,  he  in- 
stantly set  about  procuring  it  for 
another.  The  heart  of  the  man  is 
strikingly  visible  in  the  following  let- 
ter to  his  friend  and  brother  bard,'  Ro« 
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bert  Southey.  The  negociation  tehhi- 
nated  as  he  wished  ;  and,  owinff  to  bis 
exertions,  and  Southey*s  merits,  his 
application  was  saccessful. 

•<  Abbotaford.  4th  S^einber,  1813. 
«  My  Dear  Southky,-— On  my  return 
here  I  found,  to  my  no  smell  surprise,  a 
letter  tendering  me  the  laurel  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  poetical  Pye.  I  have 
declined  the  appointment,  as  being  in- 
competent to  the  task  of  annual  comme- 
moration ;  but  chiefly  as  being  provided 
for  in  my  professional  department,  and 
unwilliog  to  incur  the  censure  of  engross- 
ing the  emolument  attached  to  one  of  the 
few  appointments  which  seems  proper  to 
be  filled  by  a  man  of  literature  who  has 
no  other  views  in  life.  Will  you  forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  own  I  had  you 
in  my  recollection  ?  I  have  ffiven  Croker 
the  hint,  and  otherwise  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  office  into  yonroption.  1  am  un- 
certain if  you  will  like  it,  for  the  laurel  has 
certainly  been  tarnished  by  some  of  its 
wearers,  and  as  at  present  managed,  its  du- 
ties  are  inconvenient,  and  somewhat  liable 
to  ridicule.  But  the  latter  matter  might 
be  amended,  as  I  think  the  Regent's  good 
sense  would  lead  him  to  lay  aside  these 
regular  commemorations ;  and  as  to  the 
former  point,  it  has  been  worn  by  Dry- 
den  of  old,  and  by  Warton  in  modern 
days.  If  you  quote  my  own  refusal 
against  me,  I  replv — first,  I  have  been 
luckier  than  you  in  holding  two  offices  not 
usually  conjoined;  secondly,  I  did  not 
refuse  it  from  any  foolish  prejudice  against 
the  situation,  otherwise  how  durst  I  men- 
tion it  to  you,  my  elder  brother  in  the 
muse  ? — but  from  a  sort  of  internal  hope 
that  they  would  give  it  to  you,  upon 
whom  it  would  be  so  much  more  worthily 
conferred.  For  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as 
not  to  know  that  you  are  my  better  in 
poetry,  though  I  have  had,  probably  but 
for  a  time,  the  tide  of  popularity  in  my 
favour.  I  have  not  time  to  add  ten 
thousand  other  reasons,  but  I  only  wished 
to  tell  you  how  the  matter  was,  and  to 
beg  you  to  think  before  you  reject  the 
offer  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  made 
to  you.  If  I  had  not  been  like  Dog- 
berry, a  fellow  with  two  gowns  akeady,  I 
should  have  jumped  at  it  like  a  cock  at  a 
gooseberry.     Ever  yours  most  truly, 

«  Walter  Scott." 

But  while  he  was  thus  benevolently 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 
the  aira  cura  of  his  bookselling  spe- 
culations continued  to  haunt  him  with 
unceasing  eagerness,  and  he  literally 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  lie  down  after 
his  daily  laboorB  with  a  disengaged,  qrLc 
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a  peaceful  miiid.    Yet,  hit  biographer 
telUus— 

« All  these  annoyances  produced  no 
change  whatever  in  Scott*8  habits  of  li- 
terary industry.  During  these  anxious 
months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, he  kept  feeding  James  Ballan- 
tyne*s  press,  from  day  to  day,  both  with 
the  annotated  text  of  the  closing  volumes 
of  SwifCs  works,  and  with  the  MS.  of  his 
Life  of  the  Dean.  He  had  also  pro- 
ceeded  to  mature  in  his  own  mind  the 
plan  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  exe* 
cuted  such  a  portion  of  the  first  canto  as 
gare  him  confidence  to  renew  his  negoci- 
ation  with  Constable  for  the  sale  of  the 
whole,  or  part  of  its  copyright.  It  was, 
moreover,  at  this  period,  that  look- 
ins  into  an  old  cabinet  in  search  of  some 
fishing-tackle,  his  eye  chanced  to  light 
once  more  on  the  Athestiel  fragment  of 
WaverUy.  He  read  over  those  introduce 
tory  chapters — thought  they  had  been  un- 
dervalued—and determined  to  finish  the 
story." 

Another  source  of  anoovance,  which 
must  have  not  a  little  tried  his  temper, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  increasing 
throng  of  visitors,  whom  his  celebrity 
bad  now  begun  to  attract  around  him  ; 
and  although  no  one  who  was  ever  ad-~ 
mitted  into  his  society  was  permitted 
to  perceive  that  his  presence  was  re- 
garded as  a  tax,  by  which  the  poet  was 
paying  the  usual  penalty  of  celebrity  ; 
yet,  says  his  biographer — 

<*  I  was  not  surprised  to  discover,  among 
his  hasty  notes  to  the  Ballnntynes,  several 
of  tenor  akin  to  the  following  speci- 
mens : — 

« September  9d,  1813. 
*  My  temper  is  really  worn  to  a  hairV 
breadth.  The  intruder  of  yesterday  hung 
on  me  till  twelve  to-day.  When  I  had 
just  taken  my  pen,  he  was  relieved,  like 
a  sentry  leaving  guard,  by  two  other 
lounging  visitors  ;  and  their  post  has  now 
been  supplied  by  some  people  on  real  bu- 
siness.' 
Again — 

•  Monday  Evening. 
•  Oh  Jjunet-oh  Jsmcs-Two  Irish 

OpprcM  me  very  i6re ; 
I  gToaning  tend  one  sheet  I've 
For  bang  tbero !  there**  no  more.* 

A  scrap  of  nearly  the  same  date*  to  his 
brother  Thomas  may  be  introduced,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  state  of  feeling — 
«  Dear  Tom,  I  observe  what  you  say  as 
to  Mr.  •  •  *  •  ;  and  as.  you  may  often 
be  exposed  to  similar  requests,  which  it 
would  be  difikult  to  parry,  you  can  sign 
suoii  letters  of  iutroduction   as   relate 


to  persons  whom  yon  do  aet  del%ht  te 
honour  short,  T,  Scott ;  by  which  abridge, 
ment  of  your  name  1  shall  undeistaad  to 
limit  my  civilities.* 

«  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  the 
very  agony  of  these  perplexities,  the  un- 
fortunate Maturin  received  from  him  a 
timely  succour  of  £50,  rendered  doubly 
acceptable  by  the  kind  and  judicious  let* 
ter  of  advice  in  which  it  was  enclosed  ; 
and  I  have  before  me  ample  evidence  that 
his  benevolence  had  been  extended  to 
other  struggling  brothers  of  the  trade,  even 
when  he  must  often  have  had  actual  diffi- 
culty to  meet  the  immediate  expenditure 
of  his  own  family.  All  this  however, 
will  not  surprise  the  reader.** 

The  novel  of  Waverley,  of  which 
mention    is    made    in    one    of    the 
above    extracts,    was    now    seriously 
resumed,  and  having  met  with  the  de- 
cided approbation  of  Scott*s  Magnus 
Apollo,  Mr.  William  Erskine,  was  ra- 
pidly broi^ht  to  a  completion.     Con- 
stable, u|K>n  seeing  the  first  volume,  of- 
fered for  the  work  jfTOO  ;  a  liberal  ofTer, 
Mr.  Lockhart  thinks,  coiisidering  the 
state  of  novel  literature  in  those  days  ; 
but  Scott  observed,  that  if  the  novel 
did  not  succeed,  the  sum  was  too  great^ 
and  if  it  did,  it  was  too  little  ;  (a  di- 
lemma more  ingenious  than  conclusive^ 
as  the  real  matter  for  consideration 
was,   the    mixed  proposition  of  the 
chances  of  failure,  balanced   by   the 
chances  of  success  ;)  and   it  was  re- 
solved, ultimately,  that  the  work  shouldi 
be  published,  upon  the  division  of  pro« 
fits  between  the  publisher  and  the  au- 
thor.    All  this  time,  the  real  author- 
ship, however  shrewdly  suspected,  was 
studiously  concealed  ;  (Ballantyne  hay- 
ing carefully  copied    the  manu8cri|»t 
before  the  work  went  to  press ;)  and 
Scott,  no  doubt,  had  no  small  pleasure 
in  witnessing  and  baffling  the  various 
attempts  which  were  made  to  penetrate 
his  incognito,  as  the  rapidly  increasing 
celebrity  of  his  novels  attracted  the  cu-» 
riosity   of  their  admirers.      He  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  Morritt,  who  was  one  of 
the  very  few  to  whom  his  secret  was 
entrusted — 


*<  Now,  to  go  from  one  important  sub- 
ject to  another,  I  roust  account  for  my 
own  laziness,  which  I  do  by  referring  you 
to  a  small  anonymous  sort  of  a  novel,  in 
three  volumes,  Waverley,  which  you  will 
receive  bv  the  mail  of  this  day.  It  was 
a  very  old  attempt  of  mine  to  embody 
some  traits  of  those  characters  and  man- 
ners peculiar  to  Scotland,  the  last  rem- 
nants of  which  vanished  during  my  own 
yottthi  so  that  few  or  no  traces  now  re-> 
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I  bad  writtffn  great  pari  of  the 
firtt  volume,  and  sketched  other  iMisaage^ 
when  I  mblaid  the  MS.»  and  onlj  found 
it  by  the  merest  accident  as  1  was  mm- 
magiDg  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet; 
and  I  took  the  fancy  of  fintshing  it,  which 
I  did  so  fast,  that  the  last  two  volumes 
were  written  in  three  weeks.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task,  though  I  do  not  expect  that 
it  will  be  popular  in  the  south,  as  much 
of  the  humouri  if  there  be  any,  is  local, 
and  some  of  it  even  professional.  You, 
however,  who  are  an  adopted  Scotchman, 
will  find  some  amusement  in  it.  It  has 
made  a  very  strong  impression  here,  and 
the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  are  busied 
in  tracing  the  author,  and  finding  out 
originals  for  the  portraits  it  contains. 
In  the  first  case,  they  will  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  convict  the  guilty  author, 
although  he  is  far  from  escaping  suspicion. 
Jeffrey  has  offered  to  make  oath  that  it 
is  mine,  and  another  great  critic  has  ten- 
dered his  affidavit  ex  conlrario ;  so  that 
these  authorities  have  divided  the  Gude 
Town.  However,  the  thing  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  and  is  thought  highly 
of.  I  don't  know  if  it  has  got  to  London 
yet.  I  intend  to  maintain  my  incognito. 
Let  me  know  your  opinion  about  it.  I 
should  be  most  happy  if  I  could  think  it 
would  amuse  a  painful  thought  at  this 
anxious  moment.  I  was  in  hopes  Mrs. 
Morritt  was  getting  so  much  better  that 
this  relapse  affects  me  very  much." 
.  The  rapid  raetamorphofiis  which  the 
genius  of  Scott  underwent,  in  passing 
suddenly  from  the  poet  to  the  novelist, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but 
it  was  not  less  natural  than  it  was  sur- 
prising«  Whatever  the  causes  were. 
to  which  it  was  owing,  he  clearly  saw 
chat  bis  reputation  as  a  metrical  ro- 
mancer had  already  begun  to  culmi- 
nate ;  and  his  sagacity  would,  no  doubt, 
have  led  him  to  vary  his  style,  if  he 
was  not  prepared  to  witness  the  going 
down  of  his  fame,  with  the  rapidity  of 
his  own  tropical  sunset,  so  glowingly 
described  in  Rokeby.  Indeed,  in  that 
beautiful  poem  he  mav  be  said  to  have 
aimed  at  a  higher  and  rarer  excellence 
than,  in  an/  of  his  former,  he  had  at- 
tained. Its  interest,  as  he  himself  truly 
observed,  consisted  in  the  powerful 
s^nd  discriminating  depictment^  and 
jlidicious  contrast  of  bold  and  strik- 
ing characters;  and  he  judged  well 
in  supposing  that  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  higher  praise  for  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  thus  'dis- 
glayed,  than  fur  any  of  the  lighter 
eautics  which  gave  eclat  or  popu- 


larity to  hit  former  productions. 
He  BOW,  ibr  the  first  time,  appeared 
as  a  poeti  before  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  comparatively  a  rhymer  of 
rhymes.  But  it  was  his  misfortune, 
that  the  new  constellation  which  his 

genius  thus  created  in  the  poetical 
eavens,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  a  comet,  whose  very  eccentricity 
arrested  the  public  attention ;  and  as 
long  as  the  portentous  meteor  con« 
tinued  to  blaze  in  lurid  splendour  above 
the  heads  of  the  gazing  multitude,  the 
mitigated  brilliancy  of  the  more  un« 
obtrusive  luminary  must  be  compara- 
tively disregarded.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Lockhart  in  supposing  that, 
had  he  presented,  in  his  own  captiva« 
ting  prose,  the  very  scenes  and  cha- 
racters which  in  Rokeby  he  embodied 
in  verse,  their  success  would  nut  have 
been  less  remarkable  than  tliat  of  any 
of  the  novels  by  which  they  were  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  poem  might,  in  fact, 
be  considered  that  eflTort  of  genius 
which  indicated  a  state  of  transition 
between  the  two  styles  of  writing,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  necessity  of  the  case  com- 
pelled him,  in  a  measure,  to  try  his 
hand  in  the  new  line  in  which  he  now 
resolved  to  tempt  the  dainty  and  pre- 
occupied appetite  of  the  public;  but 
it  is  our  opinion  that  he  would  have 
been  naturally  led  into  that  line,  even 
if  no  such  necessity  ever  existed.  The 
reader  has  seen  how  gradually  he  was 
stolen  into  the  paths  of  poetrv  ;  and 
bow,  while  be  culled  one  wild  flower 
after  another,  he  was  almost  unconsci- 
ously led,  from  gathering  a  bouquet,  to 
cultivating  a  ganien,  until  what  he  re- 
sorted to  as  a  pastime  became  a  pursuit, 
which  gave  its  bias  and  complexion  to 
his  whole  existence.  Even  the  very 
same  progress  ma^  be  traced  in  the 
composition  of  his  novels  and  ro- 
mances. His  quest  of  ballads  and 
legends,  by  which  the  ancient  circum- 
stances of  his  country  might  be  illus- 
trated, brought  him  into  contact  with 
characters,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  incidents  by  which  it  was  impos- 
sible that  his  attention  should  not  be 
strongly  arrested  ;  and  the  early  com- 
mencement of  Waverley  proves  how 
naturally  this  gave  rise  to  his  composi- 
tion in  prose,  even  as  the  throwing 
aside  of  that  great  novel  at  the  instance 
of  Erskine,  proves  how.  little  he  was 
conscious  of  where  his  strength  in  reality 
lay,  and  how  far  he  was  destined  to 
distance  on  foot,  even  the  greatest 
achievements  which  he  had  perl'ormc4c 
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on  honeback.  But  every  day  must 
have  mode  him  more  and  more 
acquaiated  with  his  own  power  of 
givii^  reality  to  the  varied  impres- 
sions which  were  made  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  as  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
increased,  (and  it  was  constantly  in- 
creasing,) his  vast  store  of  imagery  and 
inddent,  and  his  augmented  power  in 
the  pourtraying  of  character,  must  have 
led  him,  without  any  more  prompting 
attractions,  to  body  forth  the  fictions 
to  which  he  has  given  immortality. 
Thus,  there  were  internal  as  well  as 
external  causes  at  work,  which  would 
luve  turned  the  poet  into  a  novelist ; 
and  Scott  was  but  obeying  the  law  of 
his  nature  when  he  charmed,  and  as- 
tonished, and  mystified  the  woild  as 
the  Great  Unknown,  even  as  he  had 
obeyed  it  when,  in  compliance  with 
his  early  impulses,  he  gave  undying 
celebrity,  in  harmonious  numbers,  to 
those  feats  of  border  outlawrv  or  chi- 
valry which  haunted  his  youthful  ima- 
gination. Tlie  one  was  the  work  of 
the  man,  when  his  judgment  was  ma^ 
tnred ;  the  other,  the  productions  of 
the  youth,  while  experience  was  yet 
green,  and  while  the  wild  and  the 
marvellous,  in  the  legendary  history  of 
the  ages  gone  by,  had  exercised  over 
his  ardent  temperament  an  almost  re- 
sistless fascination.  But,  what  was 
thus  determined  by  natural  causes,  the 
decline  of  bis  popularity  as  a  poet 
would,  no  doubt,  accelerate,  and,  hav- 
ing experienced  the  facility  of  pro- 
ducing a  powerful  effect  in  prose,  it  is 
not  surprising,  as  his  biographer  ob« 
serves,  that  he 

«  Should  have  redoubled  his  averMon 
to  the  notion  of  any  more  serious  per- 
formance in  verse.  He  had  seized  on  an 
iofttrument  of  wider  compass,  and  which, 
handled  with  whatever  rapidity,  seemed 
to  reveal  at  every  touch,  treasures  that 
had  hitherto  slept  unconsciously  within 
him.  He  had  thrown  off  his  fetters,  and 
might  well  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the  na- 
tive elasticity  of  his  strength. 

<*  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence 
in  literary  history,  that,  as  Cervantes, 
driven  from  the  stage  of  Madrid  by  the 
success  of  Lope  de  Vega,  threw  himself 
into  prose  romance,  and  produced,  at  the 
moment  when  the  world  considered  him 
as  silenced  for  .ever,  the  Don  Quixote 
which  has  outlived  Lope*8  two  thousand 
triomphant  dramas — so  Scott,  abandon- 
ing verse  to  Byron,  should  have  re- 
bounded from  his  fall  by  the  only  prose 
romances  which  seem  to  be  classed  with 
the  masterpiece  of  Spanish  genius,  by 
the  general  judgment  of  Europe." 


In  the  year  1814,  Scott  made  a  voy- 
age to  the  Hebrides,  and  tbe  islands 
lying  thereabout,  of  whidi  he  kept  a 
journal,  which  is  about  as  unintereatlns^ 
as  any  thing  coming  from  such  a  pen 
could  be.  It  covers  nearly  two  hnnored 
pages  of  the  third  vohinie  of  the  bio- 
graphy which  now  lies  before  vs,  and 
might,  without  any  considerable  loss, 
be  summed  up  in  the  followiiu^  brief 
paragraph,  which  we  extract  from  a 
letter,  which,  at  his  return,  be  wrote 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Morrit  But  if  he 
derived  health  from  his  trip,  his  readers 
may  easily  forgive  him,  if,  for  this  once, 
they  fail  to  derive  amusement. 

"  I  will  shortly  mention  the  train  of 
our  voyage,  reserving  particulan  till 
another  day.  We  sailed  from  Leith  aod 
skirted  the  Scottish  coast,  visiting  tbc 
Buller  of  Bnchan  and  other  remarkable 
objects— went  to  Shetland — thence  to 
Orkney — from  thence  round  Cape  Wrath 
to  the  Hebrides,  making  descents  every 
where,  where  there  was  any  thing  to  lie 
seen — thence  to  Lewis  and  the  Long 
Island — to  Skye — to  lona-— and  so  fbrtK 
lingering  among  the  Hebrides  as  losg 
as  we  could.  Then  we  stood  over  to 
the  coast  of  Jreland,  and  visited  the 
6iant*s  Causeway  and  Port  Rvsh»  where 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  inventor  (discoverer 
I  would  say)  of  the  celebrated  florin 
grass  resides.  By  the  way,  he  is  a  c^t^ 
tering  charlatan,  and  his  fiorin  a  mere 
humbug.  Bat  if  he  were  Cicero^  and  his 
invention  were  potatoes,  or  any  thing 
equally  useful,  I  should  detest  the  laooU 
lection  of  the  place  and  the  ana,  lor  it 
was  there  I  learned  the  death  of  ay 
friend.  Adieu,  my  dear  Morritt;  kind 
compliments  to  your  lady;  like  poor 
Tom, « I  cannot  daub  it  farther.'  When 
I  hear  where  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doinff,  I  will  write  you  a  more  cheerful 
epistle.  Poor  Mackenne,  too^  is  gone— 
the  brother  of  our  friend  Lady  Uood — 
and  another  Mackenzie,  son  to  the  Man 
of  Feeling.  So  short  time  have  I  been 
absent,  and  such  has  been  the  hmrvest  of 
mortality  among  those  whom  I  regarded. 

'<  I  will  attend  to  vonr  corrections  ia 
Waverley*  Mv  principal  employment  for 
the  autumn  will  be  reducing  the  know- 
ledge I  have  acquired  of  the  localities  of 
the  islands  into  scenery  and  stige-«ooa 
for  the  <  Lord  of  the  Isles,*  of  i^idi  re- 
nowned romance  I  think  I  bava  re- 
peated  some  portions  to  you.  It  was 
ehler  bom  thain  Rokeby,  though  it  gave 
place  to  it  in  publishing. 

**  After  all,  scribbling  is  an  odd  pro- 
pensity. I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
ointment,  even  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  can  cure  the  infected.** 
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Now  followed,  in  rapid  fOOMMion, 
Guy  Mannerin^,  and  the  Lord  of  tb« 
Isles.  In  the  reception  of  both,  Scott 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  de-* 
cline  of  his  poetical  popularity,  and  the 
rise  of  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
prose  romances.  This  must  have  con- 
firmed him,  even  if  he  had  been  pre- 
viously unresolved,  in  his  determination 
to  work  the  new  vein  of  literary  trea- 
sure, which  began  to  promise  so  rich  a 
recompense  to  his  labours.  The  fol- 
lowing little  incidents  are  interesting 
as  well  as  characteristic. 

'•  This  poem  is  now,  I  believe,  about 
as  popular  as  Rokeby ;  but  it  has  nex'er 
reached  the  same  station  in  general  fa- 
vour with  the  Lay,  Marmion,  or  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  first  edition  of 
1800  copies  in  quarto,  was,  however, 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  the  separate  edi- 
tions in  8vo,  which  ensued  before  his 
poetical  works  were  collected,  amounted 
together  to  12,250  copies.  This»  in  the 
case  of  almost  any  other  author,  would 
have  been  splendid  success;  but  as  com- 
pared with  what  he  had  previously  ex- 
perienced, even  in  his  Rokeby,  and  still 
more  so,  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
circulation  at  once  attained  by  Lord 
Byron's  early  tales,  which  were  thed  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  almost  breathless 
succession,  the  falling  off  was  decided. 
One  evening,  wme  days  after  the  poem 
had  been  published,  Scott  requested  ^eunes 
Ballantyne  to  call  on  him,  and  the  printer 
found  him  alone  in  his  library,  working 
at  the  third  volume  of  Guy  Mannering^ 
I  give  what  follows,  from  Ballantyne'S 
Memoranda: — <Well,  James,'  he  8aid,o 
*1  have  given  you  a  week — ^what  are 
people  saying  about  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles?*  I  hesiteted  a  little,  after  the 
fashion  of  Gil  Bias,  but  he  speedily  brought 
the  matter  to  a  point  *  Gome,'  he  said, 
« speak  out  my  good  fellow;  what  has 
put  it  into  your  head  to  be  on  so  much 
ceremony  with  me  all  of  a  sudden?  But» 
I  see  how  it  is,  the  result  is  given  in  one 
word — DisappamtnumL*  My  silence  ad- 
niitted  his  inference  to  the  fullest  extent 
Hb  countenance  certainly  did  look  rather 
blank  for  a  few  seconds;  in  truth,  he 
had  been  wholly  unprepared  for  the  event ; 
for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  before  the 
public,  or  rather  the  booksellers,  had  given 
their  decision,  he  no  more  knew  whether 
ha  had  written  well  or  ill,  than  whether 
a  die  thrown  out  of  a  box  was  to  turn  up 
a  sixe  or  an  ace.  However,  he  instantly 
lesnmed  bis  spurita,  and  exnressed  h» 
wonder  rather  that  his  poetical  popukirity 
should  hava  lasted  so  long,  than  that  it 
should  have  now  at  last  given  way.  At 
length  he  said  with  perfect  cheerfulness^ 


<  Well,  well,  Jamee,  so  be  it--^ut  you* 
know  we  must  not  droop,  for  we  can*( 
afford  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has 
failed,  we  must  just  stick  to  something 
else* — and  so  he  dismissed  me  and  re-' 
sumed  his  novel.* 

«  Ballantyne  concludes  the  aneedote  in 
these  words : — •  He  spoke  thus,  probably 
unaware  of  the  undiscovered  wonders 
then  slumbering  in  his  mind.  Yet  still 
he  could  not  but  have  felt  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  poems  was  nothing  in 
comparison  of  what  must  be  in  reservo 
for  him,  fcur  he  was  at  this  time  soareely 
more  than  forty*  An  evening  or  two 
after,  I  called  again  on  him,  and  fonnd  on 
the  table  a  copy  of  the  Giaour,  which  ho 
seemed  to  have  been  reading.  Having 
an  enthusiastic  younff  lady  in  my  house, 
I  asked  him  if  1  might  carry  the  book, 
home  with  me,  but  chancing  to  glance  on 
the  autograph  Uason,  *  To  the  Monarch 
of  PamasMta,  from  one  of  hk  aubjficts* 
instantly  rettacted  my  request,  and  said 
I  had  not  observed  Lord  Byron*S'  inscrip-' 
tion  before.  <  What  inscription  V  said  he ; 
<  O  yes,  I  had  forgot,  but  inscription  or 
BO  inscription,  you  are  equally  welcome.* 
I  agun  took  it  up,  and  he  continuedi 
*  James,  Byron  hits  the  mark  where  I 
don't  even  pretend  to  fledge  my  arrow.' 
At  this  time  he  had  never  seen  Byron,  but 
I  knew  he  meant  soon  to  be  in  London, 
when,  no  doubt,  the  mighty  consumma- 
tion of  the  meeting  of  the  two  bards 
would  be  accomplished;  and  I  ventured 
to  say  that  he  must  be  looking  forward 
to  it  with  some  interest.  His  counte- 
nance became  fixed,  and  he  answered  im- 
pressively, *  O,  of  course.*  In  a  minute 
r  two  afterwards  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
paced  the  room  at  a  very  rapid  Kate» 
which  was  his  practice  in  certain  moods 
of  mind,  then  made  a  dead  haU»  and 
bursting  into  an  extravaganza  of  huighter, 
« .lames,'  cried  he»  <I11  tell*  you  what 
Byron  should  say  to  me  when  we  are 
about  to  accost  each  other— 
«  Art  thou  the  man  whom  men  famod  Grizsle  call  I  * 
And   then  how  germane  would  be  my 


answer — 

•Art  thou  the  stUl  more  fomed  Tom  Thumb  the 

smaU;** 
•  This,*  says  the  printer,  *  is  a  specimen  of 
his  peculiar  humour ;  it  kept  him  fall  ef 
mirth  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.*^ 

«( The  whole  of  the  scene  strikes  me  as 
equally  and  delightfully  characteiistic ;  I 
may  add,  hardly  more  so  of  Scott  than  of 
his  printer ;  for  Balhmtvne,  with  aU  his 
profound  worship  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, was  in  truth,  even  mere  than  he^ 
an  undoubted  acquiesco-  in  *  the  decisioB 
of  the  public,  or  nther  of  the  booksellers ;' 
aad  among  the  many  absurdities  int^^ 
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vhich  his  reverdnee  for  the  popedom  of 
PateraosterRow  led  bim^  I  never  could 
but  consider,  with  special  astonishmenti 
tbe  facility  with  which  he  aeemed  to  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  the  Byron  of 
1814  was  reallv  entitled  to  sapplant 
Scott  as  a  popular  poet.  Appreciating, 
as  a  man  of  his  talents  could  hardly  fail 
to  dO|  the  splendidly  original  glow  and 
depth  of  Childe  Harold,  he  always  ap- 
peared to  me  quite  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
in  the  Giaour,  in  the  Bride  of  Abydos, 
in  Pariaina,  and  indeed,  in  all  his  early 
serious  narratives,  Byron  owed  at  least 
hrif  his  success  to  clever,  though  perhaps 
unconsdotts  imitation  of  Scott,  and  no 
trivial  share  of  the  rest  to  the  lavish  use 
of  materials  which  Scott  never  employed, 
only  because  his  genius  was»  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  under 
the  guidance  of  high  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ings of  moral  rectitude.  All  this  Lord 
Byron  himself  seems  to  have  felt  most 
coinpletely*>-4is  witness  the  whole  se- 
quence of  his  letters  and  diaries ;  and  I 
think  I  see  many  symptoms  that  both 
the  decision  of  the  million,  and  its  index, 
*  the  decision  of  the  booksellers,*  tend  the 
same  way  at  present;  but  my  business  is 
to  record,  so  far  as  my  means  may  per- 
mit, the  growth  and  structure  of  one 
great  mind,  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  actual  witnesses  of  its 
manifestations,  not  to  obtrude  the  con- 
jectures of  a  partial  individual  as  to  what 
rank  posterity  may  assign  it  amongst  or 
above  contemporary  rivals." 

Soon  afler  this  Scott  visited  London, 
find  met  Byron.  Their  interview  is 
thus  described— 

«'  *  It  was'  (says  Scott)  '  in  the  spring 
of  1615,  that,  chancing  to  be  in  London, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Byron.  Report  had 
prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar 
habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had 
some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to 
«uit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most 
Agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect  I 
found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met  for 
an  hour  or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr. 
Murray's  drawingroom,  and  found  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  each  other.  We  also  met 
frequently  in  parties  and  evening  society, 
so  that  for  about  two  months  1  had  the 
advantage  of  a  considerable  intimacy  with 
this  distinguished  individual.  Our  senti- 
ments agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon 
'the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics,  upon 
neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
.that  Lord  Byron'  entertained  very  fixed 
opinions.  I  remember  saying  to  him, 
that  I  really  thought  that  if  he  lived  a 
•few  years  he  would  alter  his  sentiments. 


He  wewerad,  rather  sharply,  « I  n^poM 
you  are  one  of  those  who  prophe^  I 
shall  turn  Methodist.'  I  replied,  <  No — 
i  don't  expect  your  conversion  to  be  of 
such  an  ordinary  kind,  I  would  rather 
look  to  see  vou  retreat  upon  the  CatiK^ic 
faith,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  aus- 
terity of  your  penances.  The  species  of 
religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one 
day  attach  yourself,  must  exercise  a  strong 
power  on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled 
gravely,  and  seemed  to  allow  I  might  be 
right." 

"  <  On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to 
express  a  high  strain  of  what  is  now 
called  Liberalism ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him,  as  a 
vehicle  for  displaying  his  wit  and  satire 
against  individuals  in  office,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  rather 
than  any  real  conviction  of  the  political 
principles  on  which  he  talked.  He  was 
certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  ancient 
family,  and,  in  that  respect,  as  much  an 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good 
sense  and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts, 
how  adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me 
to  have  given  this  peculiar  (and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me)  contradictory  cast  of  mind : 
but,  at  heart,  I  would  have  termed  Byron 
a  patrician  on  principle. 

« '  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  very  extensive  either 
in  poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advan- 
tage of  him  in  that  respect,  and  posses- 
sing a  good  competent  share  of  such  read- 
ing as  is  little  read,  I  was  sometimes  able 
to  put  under  his  eye  objects  which  had 
for  him  the  interest  of  novelty.  I  re- 
member particularly  repeating  to  him  the 
fine  poem  of  Hardyknute,  an  imitation 
of  the  old  Scottish  ballad,  with  which  he 
was  80  much  affected,  that  some  one  who 
was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me  what 
I  could  possibly  have  been  telling  Byron 
by  which  he  was  so  much  agitated. 

« <  I  saw  Byron  for  the  last  time  in 
1815,  after  I  returned  from  France.  He 
dined,  or  lunched,  with  me  at  Long's  io 
Bond-street.  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of 
gaiety  and  good-humour,  to  which  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Mathews,  tlie  comedian, 
added  not  a  little.  Poor  Terry  was  nko 
present.  After  one  of  the  gayest  parties 
I  ever  was  present  at,  my  fellow- traveller, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  and  1  set  off  for  Scot- 
land, and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron  i^n. 
Several  letters  passed  between  us— one 
perhaps  every  half  year.  Like  the  old 
heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts.  1 
gave  Byron  a  beautiful  dagger  mounted 
with  gold,  which  had  been  the  property 
of  the  redoubted  Elti  Bey.  But  I  was 
to  play  the  part  of  Diomed  in  the  IJiad,  ' 
for  Byron  sent  me«  some  time  after,  a 
large  sepolchral  vase  of  silver,     it  wa» 
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fttU  of  daad  iiien*t  boaesy  mid  had  inscrip* 
liens  00  two  «des  of  the  base.  One  ran 
Uiot: — '  The  bonei  contained  in  this  vrn 
Htn  fooad  in  certain  ancient  lepulchret 
vithin  the  long  walls  of  Athens,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1811.'  The  other 
£Me  bears  the  lines  of  Juyenal^<  Expende 

quot  hhroM  in  dmee  ntmmo  imvemea?'-^ 
Mor$  soh  fiOeiwr  qMtaUula  9mt  homimum 
corpuaeuUu* 

"  <  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  in-» 
icription,  in  these  words—'  The  gUl  of 
Lord  Byron  to  Walter  Scott.'  There 
was  a  letter  with  this  vase,  more  valuable 
to  me  than  the  gift  itself,  from  the  kind- 
ness with  which  tAke  donor  eacpressed  him- 
ftelf  towards  me.  I  lefl  it  natnrally  in 
the  urn  with  the  bones;  but  it  is  now 
mining.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic, 
I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospi- 
tality  of  some  individual  of  higher  station, 
most  gratuitously  exercised  certainly,  since, 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing 
tliis  literary  curiosity. 

*«<  We  bad  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  I 
remember,  on  what  the  public  might  be 
supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the 
gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our  mu- 
tual gifls. 

**  <  I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my 
recollections  of  Byron.  He  was  often 
meUncholy— almost  gloomy.  When  I 
observed  him  in  this  humour,  I  used  either 
to  wait  till  il  went  off  of  its  own  accord, 
or  till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  oc- 
curred of  leading  him  into  conversation, 
when  the  shadows  almost  always  left  his 
countenance,  like  the  mist  rising  from  a 
landscape.  In  conversation  he  was  very 
animated. 

*<  *  I  met  with  him  very  frequently  in 
society ;  our  mutual  acquaintances  doing 
me  the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked  to 
meet  with  me.  Some  very  agreeable  par- 
ties I  can  recollect— particularly  one  at 
Sir  George  Beaumont's— where  the  ami- 
able landlord  had  assembled  some  persons 
distinguished  for  talent.  Of  these  I  need 
only  mention  the  late  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  whose  talents  for  literature  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  empire  over  science. 
Air.  Kichard  Sharp  and  Mr.  Hogers 
Were  also  present. 

**  *■  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron*s 
temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he 
seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether 
there  had  not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps 
offensive  meaning  in  something  casually 
said  to  him.  In  this  case,  I  aUo  judged 
it  bnt  to  let  his  miud,  like  a  troubled 
spring,  work  itself  clear,  which  it  did  in 
a  minute  or  two.  I  was  considerably 
older,  you  will  recollect,  than  my  noble 
fricodt  and  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  mis- 


eoDstniing  my  sentiments  towards  him^ 
nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  kindly  returned  on 
his  part.  If  I  had  occasion  to  be  morti- 
fied by  the  display  of  genius  which  threw 
into  the  shade  such  pretensions  as  I  was 
then  supposed  to  possess,  I  might  console 
myself  that,  in  my  own  case,  the  mate- 
rials of  mental  happiness  had  been  min- 
gled in  a  greater  proportion. 

« <  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for 
what  often  rushes  into  my  head  unbidden 
— little  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  his 
looks,  manner,  tone,  and  gestures ;  and  I 
have  always  continued  to  think  that  a 
crisis  of  life  was  arrived  in  which  a  new 
career  of  fame  was  opened  to  him»  and 
that  had  he  been  permitted  to  start  upon 
it,  he  would  have  obliterated  the  memory 
of  such  parts  of  his  life  as  friends  would 
wish  to  forget.*" 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  London, 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
that  Scott  was  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  regarded  him  with  great 
admiration,  and  who  himself,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  poet,  appeared 
to  great  advantage ;  but  for  the  dinner 
party,  at  which  the  sovereign  and  his 
subject  both  played  their  best,  wc 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
before  us. 

In    the  autumn  of  this   year,  his 

¥oem  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
^auPs  letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  were  the 
result  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
theatre  of  the  recent  war.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  popularity  of  his  prose 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  his  verse, 
which,  indeed,  fell  considerably  below 
its  usual  standard,  and  indicated  that 
sort  of  declining  fondness  for  his  muse, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  the  very  best 
thing  which  could  happen  them  both 
would  be  an  amicable  separation.  The 
profits  of  this  poem  were  beneficently 
assigned  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  that  me- 
morable conflict. 

In  1816  appeared  the  Antiquary,  a 
novel  not  inferior  to  anv  that  he  ever 
wrote,  and  which,  for  simple  interest, 
quaint  humour,  and  native  drollery,  is 
almost  perfectly  unrivalled.  The  prin- 
cipal character,  the  Laird  of  Monk- 
barns,  he  drew  from  the  peculiarities 
of  two  individuals,  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimate  in  early  life,  Clerk 
of  Eldin,  and  George  Constable  of 
Wallace-Cragie;  and  those  who  best 
knew  the  men  were  the  loudest  in  their 
commendations  of  the  felicity  with 
which    their  antiquarian  propensilicw 
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were  depicted.    But,  at  Mr.  Lockhart 
obseiTes — 

"Considered  by  iUelfy  without  refe- 
rence to  these  sources  of  personal  interest, 
this  novel  seems  to  me  to  possess,  almost 
throughout^  in  common  with  its  two  pre* 
decessors,  a  kind  of  simple  unsought  charm» 
which  Uie  subsequent  works  of  the  series 
hardly  reached,  save  in  occasional  snatch, 
esv^like  them  it  is,  in  all  its  humbler 
and  softer  scenes,  the  transcript  of  actual 
Scottish  life,  as  observed  by  the  man  him- 
self. And  I  think  it  must  also  be  al- 
lowed that  he  has  nowhere  displayed  his 
highest  art,  that  of  skilful  contrast,  in 
greater  perfection.  Even  the  tragic  ro- 
mance of  Waverley  does  not  set  off  its 
Macwheebles  and  Galium  Begs  better 
than  the  oddities  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
and  his  circle  are  relieved,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  stately  gloom  of  the  Glenal- 
lans,  on  the  other,  by  the  stern  affliction 
of  the  poor  fisherman,  who,  when  disco- 
vered repairing  the  '  auld  black  bitch  o*  a 
boat'  in  which  his  boy  had  been  lost,  and 
congratulated  by  his  visiter  on  being  cd*- 
pable  of  the  exertion,  makes  answer, 
*  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
unless  I  wanted  to  see  four  cliildren 
starve,  because  one  is  drowned  ?  ifs  weU 
wV  you  gentks,  that  can  sit  in  the  house 
wi^  handkerchers  at  your  sen,  when  ye  lose 
a  friends  but  the  like  o*  us  maun  to  our 
work  again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as 
hard  as  my  hammer,' 

M  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was 
in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  this  novel 
that  Scott  first  took  to  equipping  his 
chapters  with  mottoes  of  his  own  fa- 
brication. On  one  occasion  he  happened 
to  ask  John  Ballantyne,  who  was  sitting 
by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  John  did  as 
he  was  bid,  but  did  not  succeed  in  disco- 
vering the  lines.  *Hang  it,  Johnnie,* 
cried  Scott, « 1  believe  I  can  make  a  motto 
sooner  than  you  will  find  one.*  He  did 
so  accordingly;  and  from  that  hour, 
whenever  memory  failed  to  suggest  an 
appropriate  epigram,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  inexhaustible  mines  of  *  old  play'  or 
*M  baUadt*  to  which  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed 
from  his  pen. 

**  Unlike,  I  believe,  most  men,  when- 
ever Scott  neared  the  end  of  one  compo- 
sition, his  spirits  seem  to  have  caught  a 
new  spring  of  buoyancy,  and  before  the 
last  sheet  was  sent  from  his  desk,  he  had 
crowded  his  brain  with  the  unagination 
of  another  fiction.  The  Antiquary  was 
published,  as  we  have  seen,  in  May,  but 
by  the  beginning  of  April  he  had  already 
opened  to  the  Ballantynes  the  plan  of  the 
Girat  Tales  of  my  Landlord ;  and— to  say 


of  Harold  the  DanntluM, 
ha  began  shortlvafler  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main  was  finished,  and  which  ha  aeeBs 
to  have  kept  befora  him  for  two  yenxa  as 
a  congenial  plaything,  to  be  ti^on  wp 
whenever  the  coach  brooght  no  prooli. 
sheets  to  jog  him  as  to  serious  matters'^ 
he  had  also^  before  this  time^  mdertafces 
to  write  the  historical  d^pmrtment  of  the 
Regbter  for  1614.  Mr.  Southey  had, 
for  reasons  upon  which  I  do  not  enter, 
discontinned  his  serricas  to  that  woriK} 
and  it  was  now  doubly  necessary,  after 
trying  for  one  year  a  less  eaMaoat  hand* 
that  if  the  work  weie  not  to  be  dropped 
altogether,  some  strenneus  exertioaahoold 
be  made  to  sustain  its  character.  Scotft 
had  not  yet  collected  the  materials  requi- 
site for  his  historical  sketch  of  a  year  dis- 
tinguished for  the  importance  and  oofl»- 
plexity  of  its  events;  but  these,  he 
doubted  not,  would  soon  reach  hia,  and 
he  felt  no  hesitation  about  pledging  hiss* 
self  to  complete,  not  only  that  8keld^ 
but  four  new  volumes  of  prose  roBiaiicea 
— 4ind  his  Harold  the  Dauntless  also^  if 
Ballantyne  could  make  any  suitable  ar- 
rangement on  that  score^between  the 
April  and  the  Christmas  of  1816.** 

Nor  is  hia  genius  as  a  novelist  more 
conspicuous  in  those  beautiful  tales, 
than  his  practical  good  sense  in  the 
alRiirs  of  common  life,  in  the  following 
extract  firom  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrit, 
which  he  wrote  this  same  year,  when 
considerable  distress  had  been  felt 
amongst  the  labouring  poor  of  Scot- 
land : — 

«  la  other  respects  things  look  nelaa* 
choly  enough  here.  Corn  is,  however* 
rising ;  and  the  poor  have  plen^  of  work 
and  wages  which,  though  greatly  inferior 
to  what  they  had  when  hands  were 
scarce,  assort  perfectly  well  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  markets.  Moat  f<dks 
try  to  live  as  much  on  then-  own  pro- 
duce as  they  can,  by  way  of  fighting  off 
distress;  and  though  speculating  farmers 
and  landlords  must  suffer,  I  think  the 
temporary  ague-fit  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  advantageous  to  the  country.  It  will 
check  that  inordinate  and  unbecoming 
spirit  of  expense,  or  rather  extravagance^ 
which  was  poisoning  all  daases,  and  bring 
us  back  to  the  sober  virtues  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  tesMdi- 
ing  the  landed  interest,  that  their  con- 
nexion with  the  farmers  should  be  of  a 
nature  more  intimate  than  that  of  mere 
payment  and  receipt  of  rent,  and  that  the 
largest  offerer  for  a  lease  is  often  the 
person  least  entitled  to  be  preferred  aa  a 
tenant.  Above  all,  it  will  complete  the 
destruction  of  those  execrable  quacks, 
terming  themselves  laaddoctors,  who  pro* 
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f«Md»  fmm  a  two  day** 
your  estate,  to  tell  yoa  ite  oonetitutioay— 
in  other  words  ks  Y«liier--aere  bj  acre. 
Theie  meoy  paid  according  to  the  golden 
hopes  they  held  oat,  afforded  by  their  re- 
ports one  principal  means  of  deceiving 
both  laadlwd  and  tenant,  by  setting  an 
ideal  and  extravagant  valae  npon  land, 
which  seemed  to  entitle  the  one  to  expect, 
and  the  other  to  offer,  rent  fkr  beyond 
what  any  expectation  formed  by  either, 
upon  their  own  acquaintance  with  the 
property,  eonld  rationally  have  warranted. 
More  than  one  landed  eentlemaa  has 
corsed,  in  my  presence,  the  day  he  ever 
eoosttlted  one  of  those  empirics,  whose 
prognostications  indaced  hrai  to  reject 
the  offers  of  substantial  men,  practically 
acquainted  with  the  locale*" 

••  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord;* 
now  appeared,  the  produce  alike  of 
his  genius  and  his  necessities.  Who 
of  our  readers  require  to  be  told  of  the 
tbrilliog  interest  with  which  the  Dublic 
received  The  Black  Dwarf,  ana  Old 
Mortality  ?  The  former  tale,  observes 
our  biographer, 

**  However  imperfect,  and  unworthy  as 
a  work  of  art  to  be  placed  high  in  the 
catalogue  of  bis  productions,  derives  a 
singular  interest  from  its  delineation  of 
the  dark  feelings  so  often  connected  with 
physical  deformity;  feeliogs  which  ap- 
pear to  have  diffused  their  shadow  over 
the  whole  genius  of  Byron — and  which, 
but  for  this  single  picture,  we  should 
hardly  have  conceived  ever  to  have  passed 
through  Scott*s  happier  mind.  All  the 
bitter  bhtsphemy  of  spirit  which,  from 
iniancy  to  the  tomb,  swelled  up  in  Byron 
agaiast  the  uakindnees  of  nature;  which 
sooMtimes  perverted  even  his  fiHal  love 
into  a  seatiment  of  diabolical  malignity ; 
all  this  bladL  and  desolate  train  of  refleo- 
tiooe  mast  have  been  encountered  and  de- 
liberately subdued  by  the  manly  parent  of 
the  Bteck  Dwarf.  Old  Mortality,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  as  the 
novtiiiVs  first  attempt  to  re-people  tha 
past  by  the  power  of  imagination  work- 
ing on  materials  furnished  by  books.  In 
WaTerley  he  revived  the  fervid  dreams  of 
his  boyhood,  and  drew,  not  from  printed 
reoordSf  but  from  the  artless  oral  narra- 
tives of  his  IvernahfUa*  In  Guy  Man- 
ntring,  he  embodied  characters  and  man- 
ners nmiliar  to  his  own  wandering  youth. 
But  whenever  his  letters  mention  Old 
Mortality  in  its  progress,  they  represent 
him  as  strong  in  the  confidence  that  the 
iadnstry  with  which  he  had  pored  oyer  a 
library  of  fmotten  tracts  would  enable 
him  to  identity  himself  with  the  time  in 
which  they  had  birth,  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  titteaed  with  his  owb  sars  io  the 


of  Peden,  ridden  with 
CkTerhouse  and  Dalsell  in  the  rout  of 
Bothwell,  and  been  an  advocate  at  tha 
bar  of  the  Privy-Council,  when  Lander- 
dole  catechised  and  torturad  tha  assassins 
of  Archbishop  Sharp.  To  reproduce  a 
departed  age  with  such  ouaote  and  life- 
like accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits,  da- 
manded  a  far  more  energetic  sympathy  of 
imagination  than  had  been  caHed  for  in 
any  effort  of  his  serious  verse.  It  is  hi- 
deed  most  corioosly  instmetiva  /or  any 
student  of  art  to  compare  the  Ronnd« 
heads  of  Rokeby  with  the  Bluebonneta 
of  Old  Mortality.  For  the  rest— tha 
story  is  framed  with  a  deeper  skill  than 
any  of  the  preceding  novels;  the  canvass 
is  a  broader  one ;  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted and  projected  with  a  power  and 
felicity  which  neither  he  nor.  any  other 
master  ever  surpassed;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  nrged  against 
him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Govenaaters, 
it  is  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the 
inspiration  of  romantic  chivalry  ever 
prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions  than 
he  has  lavished  on  the  re-animation  of 
their  stern  and  solemn  enthusiasm.  This 
work  has  always  appeared  to  ma  tha 
Marroion  of  hu  novels. 

« I  have  disclaimed  the  power  of  farther 
illustrating  its  historical  groundworks, 
but  I  am  enaabled  by  Mr.  Train's  kind- 
ness to  give  some  interesting  additions  to 
Scott's  own  account  of  this  novel  as  a 
composition.  The  generous  Supervisor 
visited  him  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1816, 
a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
Antiquary,  carrying  with  him  several 
relics  which  he  wished  to  present  to  his 
collection;  among  others,  a  purse  that  had 
belonged  to  Rob  Roy ;  and  also  a  fresh 
heap  of  traditionary  gleanings,  which  hd 
had  gathered  among  Sie  tale-tellers  of  his 
distnct  One  of  these  last  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Train  from  a 
Mr.  Broadfoot,  <  schoolmaster  at  the 
clachan  of  Penningham,  and  author  of 
the  celebrated  aong  of  the  Hills  of  Gal- 
loway*— ^with  which  I  confess  myself  un- 
acquainted. Broadfoot  had  facetiously 
signed  hb  communication,  dashbottom — 
<  a  professional  appellation,  derived,'  says 
Mr.  Train,  *  from  the  use  of  the  birch, 
and  by  which  he  was  usually  addressed 
among  his  coropanionsr— who  assembled, 
not  at  the  Wallace  Inn  of  Ganderclenrh, 
but  at  the  sign  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mut* 
ton  in  Newton-Stewart'  Scott  received 
these  gifts  with  benignity,  and  invited 
the  friendly  donor  to  breakfiBst  next 
morning.  He  found  him  at  work  in  his 
library,  and  surveyed  with  enthusiastio 
curiosity  the  furniture  of  the  room,  espe- 
cially its  only  picture,  a  portrait  of  Gra^ 
ham  of  Claverbouse.     Tiain  expressed 
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Um  surpriM  with  which  artry  ob6  who 
had  known  Dundee  only  in  the  pegee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Annalists,  must  see  for 
the  first  time  that  beautiful  and  melan- 
choly yisaget  worthy  of  the  most  pathetic 
dreams  of  romance.  Scott  replied^  <  that 
no  character  had  been  so  foully  traduced 
as  the  Viscount  of  Dundee — that*  thanks 
to  Wodrow,  Cmikshanks,  and  such  chro- 
niclers, he,  who  was  erery  inch  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  still  passed  among  the 
Scottish  vulgar  for  a  ruffian  desperado, 
who  rode  a  goblin  horse,  was  proof  against 
shot,  and  in  league  with  the  devil.*  <  Might 
he  not,'  said  Mr.  Train,  *  be  made,  in 
good  hands,  the  hero  of  a  national  ro- 
mance as  interesting  as  any  about  either 
Wallace  or  Prince  Charlie  T  *•  He  might,' 
said  Scott,  *but  your  western  sealots 
would  require  to  be  faithfully  portrayed 
in  order  to  bring  him  out  with  the  right 
effect.*  <  And  what/  resumed  Train,  *  if 
the  story  were  to  be  delivered  as  if  from 
the  month  of  Old  Mortality  9  Would  he 
not  do  as  well  as  the  Minstrel  did  in  the 
Lav?'  *OId  Mortality !'  said  Scott— 
•who  was  he?'  Mr.  Train  then  told 
what  he  could  remember  of  old  Paterson, 
and  seeing  how  much  his  story  interested 
the  hearer,  offered  to  enquire  farther 
about  that  enthusiast  on  his  return  to 
Galloway.  <  Do  so  by  all  means,*  said 
Scott — *  I  assure  you  I  shall  look  with 
anriety  for  your  comraunicalion.'  He 
said  nothing  at  this  time  of  his  own 
meeting  with  Old  Mortality  in  the 
churchyard  of  Duuotter — and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  meeting 
was  thus  recalled  to  his  recollection ;  or 
that  to  this  intercourse  with  Mr.  Train 
we  owe  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  Claverhouse*s  period  for  the 
scone  of  one  of  its  first  fictions.  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  we  owe  a  further 
obligation  to  the  worthy  Supervisor's 
presentation  of  Rob  Roy*s  spUuchan." 

With  what  felicity  is  the  effect  of  a 
panic  upon  the  mercantile  interest  in 
England  described,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Morrit ;  and  how  forcibly  is  the  folly 
illustrated,  to  which  be  the  ruin,  which 
it  occasions  is  chiefiy  owing. 

<•  <  The  finances  are  the  only  ticklish 
matter,  but  there  is,  after  all,  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country,  now  that  our 
fever-fit  is  a  little  over.  In  Britain, 
when  there  is  the  least  damp  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  public,  they  are  exactly  like 
people  in  a  crowd,  who  take  the  alarm, 
and  shoulder  each  other  to  and  fro  till 
some  dozen  or  two  of  the  weakest  are 
borne  down  and  trodden  to  death ; 
whereas,  if  they  would  but  have  pati- 
ence and  remain  quiet,  there  would  be  a 


nfe  and  apeedy  and  to  their  emlwriaas 
Biant.     How  we  want  Billie  Pitt  npw 
to  get  up  and  give  the  tone  to  o«r  feel- 
ings and  opinions  !* " 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  have  escaped  Scot  free  for  the 
freedom  with  which  he  ridiculed  the 
peculiarities  of  the  covenanters,  in  a 
countrv  where  their  spirit  still  survives, 
and  where  so  many,  happily,  still  ex- 
bt,  by  whom  their  noble  constancy  and 
their  heroic  sacrifices  are  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  truth  ia,  that  Sir  Walter 
undervalued  the  prmdple  which  gave 
vigour  and  energy  to  these  extraordi- 
nary men,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the^ 
overvalued  those  inessential  pecalian- 
ties,  in  the  'stem  r^ection  of  whieb 
they  had  so  often  braved  fire  and  the 
sword,  torture  and  the  dungeon  ;  and 
his  admiration  of  the  gallant  royalists, 
whose  religion  was  merged  in  their 
loyalty,  caused  him  to  regard  with  a 
feeling  in  which  disdain  and  ridicule 
mingled  with  admiration,  the  undoubt- 
ed sincerity  and  the  solemn  enthusiasm 
of  the  hill-side  champions  of  the  cove- 
nant, whose  loyalty  was  swallowed  up 
in  their  religion.  Accordingly,  he  was 
atUcked,  boldly,  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  in  a 
series  of  papers,  which,  ut  the  time, 
arrested  no  small  degree  of  attention  ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  Lady  Stewart,  in  the  winter 
of  1817,  will  show  how  the  assault 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the 
doctor,  was  regarded. 

**  What  my  kind  correspondent  had 
anticipated  on  account  of  Jedediah's 
effusions,  has  actually  taken  place;  and 
the  author  of  a  very  good  life  of  Knox 
has,  I  understand,  made  a  most  energetic 
attack  upon  the  score  that  the  old  Ck>ve- 
vanters  are  not  treated  with  decorum. 
I  have  not  read  it,  and  certainly  never 
shall.  I  really  think  there  is  nothing  in 
the  book  that  b  not  very  fair  and  legiti- 
mate subject  of  raillery ;  and  I  own  I 
have  my  suspicions  of  tliat  very  suscep- 
tible devotion  which  so  readily  takes 
offence :  such  men  should  not  read  books 
of  amusement;  but  do  they  suppose, 
because  they  are  virtuous,  and  choose  to 
be  thought  outrageously  so,  *  there  shall 
be  no  cakes  and  ide  ? — Ay,  by  onr  lady, 
and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth 
too.*  As  for  the  consequences  to  the 
author,  they  can  only  afiect  his  fortune 
or  his  temper — the  former,  such  as  it  is, 
has  been  long  fised  beyond  shot  of  these 
sort  of  fowlers;  and  for  my  temper,  I 
considered  always  that,  by  subjecting 
qiysclf   to  the  irritability  which  much 
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granter  airthors  have  felt  on  occflbi<m«  of 
literary  dispute,  I  should  be  laying  in  a 
plentiful  stock  of  anhappioess  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  therefore  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  read  the  attacks  made  upon 
me.  I  remember  being  capable  of  some- 
thing like  this  sort  of  self-denial  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  for  I  could  not 
be  six  years  old.  I  had  been  put  into  my 
bed  in  the  nursery,  and  two  servant  girls 
sat  down  by  the  embers  of  the  fire,  to 
have  their  own  quiet  chat,  and  the  one 
began  to  tell  a  most  dismal  ghost  story, 
of  which  I  remember  the  commencement 
distinctly  at  this  moment;  but  perceiving 
which  way  the  tale  was  tending,  and 
though  necessarily  curious,  being  at  the 
same  time  conscious  that,  if  I  listened  on, 
I  should  be  frightened  out  of  my  wits  for 
the  rest  of  tlie  night,  I  had  the  force  to 
cover  up  my  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  so 
that  I  could  not  hear  another  word  that 
was  said.  The  only  inconvenience  at- 
tending a  similar  prudential  line  of  con- 
duct ia  the  present  case,  is,  that  it  may 
seem  like  a  deficiency  of  spirit;  but  I 
am  not  much  afraid  of  that  being  laid  to 
my  charge — my  fault  in  early  life  ( I  hope 
long  since  corrected)  having  lain  rather 
the  other  way.  And  so  I  say,  with  mine 
honest  Prior. — 

<«  •  Slcei>,  Philo,  nntoiich*d  on  my  peaceable  shelf. 
Nor  Uk«  it  amiss  that  so  little  I  heed  thee ; 
I've  no  malice  at  thee,  and  some  love  for  myself; 
Then  why  should  I  answer,  since  first  I  must 
read  thee?**' 

Scott*s  readiness  to  befriend  deserv- 
ing men  of  letters,  must  have  been 
already,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
observed  by  the  reader ;  and  it  was 
not  by  advice  and  encounigement 
alone,  that  our  own  Maturin,  whose 
genius  he  greatly  admired,  experienced 
the  kindness  and  the  generosity  of  his 
nature.  But  the  following  letter,  in  ' 
which  he  endeavours  to  dissuade  that 
able  but  very  ill-judging  man  from 
venting  his  resentment  against  Cole- 
ridge, for  an  attack  which  the  latter, 
in  a  splenetic  mood,  made  upon  his 
play  of  Bertram,  reflects  so  much 
honour  upon  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
extracting  it,  if  it  were  only  that  it  may 
chance  to  meet  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  the  advice  which  it  conveys 
may  be  useful. 

25th  February,  1818. 

** '  Dear  Sir, — I  am  going  to  claim  the 
utmost  and  best  privilege  of  sincere 
friendship  and  good-will,  that  of  offering 
a  few  words  of  well-meant  advice ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  occasion  seems 
important  to  induce  me  to  venture  so  far 


upon  your  tolerance.  It  respects  the 
preface  to  your  work,  which  Constable 
and  Co.  have  sent  to  me.  It  is  as  well 
written  as  that  sort  of  thinff  can  be ;  but 
win  you  forgive  me  if  I  say — it  is  too  much 
in  the  tone  of  the  offence  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  to  be  agreeable  either  to  good  taste 
or  to  general  feeling.  Coleridge's  work 
has  been  little  read  or  heard  of,  and  has 
made  no  general  impression  whatever-^ 
certainly  no  impression  unfavourable  to  , 
you  or  your  play.  In  the  opinion,  there- 
fore, of  many,  you  will  be  resenting  an  in- 
jury of  which  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  existence.  If  I  see  a  man  beating 
another  unroercifuUy,  I  am  apt  to  con* 
demn  him  upon  the  first  blush  of  the  bu. 
siness,  and  hardly  excuse  him  though  { 
may  afterwards  lesirn  he  had  ample  pro-> 
vocation.  Besides,  your  diatribe  is  not 
hujus  loci.  We  take  up  a  novel  for 
amusement,  and  this  current  of  contro- 
versy breaks  out  upon  us  like  a  stream  of 
lava  out  of  the  side  of  a  beautiful  green 
hill ;  men  will  say  you  should  have  re- 
served your  disputes  for  reviews  or  peri- 
odical publications,  and  they  will  sympa- 
thize  less  with  your  anger,  because  they 
will  not  think  the  time  proper  for  ex- 
pressing it.  We  are  bad  judges,  bad  phy^ 
sicians  and  bad  divines  in  our  own  ca^e ; 
but  above  all,  we  are  seldom  able,  when 
injured  or  insulted,  to  judge  of  the  degree 
of  sympathy  which  the  world  will  bear  in 
our  resentment  and  our  retaliation.  The 
instant,  however,  that  such  degree  of 
sympathy  is  exceeded,  we  hurt  ourselves 
and  not  our  adversary;  I  am  so  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  so  deeply  fixed  iu  the 
opinion,  that  besides  the  uncomfortable 
feelings  which  are  generated  in  the  course 
of  literary  debate,  a  man  lowers  his  esti- 
mation in  the  public  eye  by  engaging  in 
such  controversy,  that,  since  I  have 
been  dipped  in  ink,  I  have  suffered  no 
personal  attacks  (and  I  have  been  ho- 
noured with  them  of  all  descriptions)  to 
provoke  me  to  reply.  A  man  will  cer- 
tainly be  vexed  on  such  occasions,  and  I 
have  wished  to  have  the  knaves  where  the 
muircock  was  the  bailie — or,  as  you  would 
say,  vpon  the  sod — but  I  never  let  the 
thing  cling  to  my  mind,  and  always  ad- 
hered to  my  resolution,  that  if  my  writ- 
ings and  tenor  of  life  did  not  confute 
such  attacks,  my  words  never  should. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  view  Coleridge's 
violence  as  a  thing  to  be  contemned,  not 
retaliated — the  opinion  of  a  British  puDIic 
may  surely  be  set  in  honest  opposition  to 
that  of  one  disappointed  and  wayward 
man.  You  should  also  consider,  en  ban 
Chretien,  that  Coleridge  has  had  some 
reason  to  be  spited  at  the  world,  and  you 
are,  I  trust,  to  continue  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  public— so  that  you  should  to-r 
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tally  nogtaet  and  d^ite  critidtm,  ho«^ 
eT«r  Tirulenty  wliioh  anset  out  of  hh  bad 
foriano  and  joar  good.** 

His  novels  were  now  in  every  body's 
hands  ;  and  although  their  authorship 
was  unavowed,  few  who  could  pretend 
to  any  judgment  in  such  matters  ever 
felt  any  serious  doubt  as  to  their 
birth  and  parentage.  He,  no  doubt, 
chuckled  in  secret  over  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  of  the  manv  who  were 
still  to  seek  upon  this  subject,  which 
formed  a  topic  of  conversation  at  almost 
every  table,  where  some  wise-acre 
was  never  wanting,  whose  solemn  and 
oracular  intimation  of  a  more  than 
common  insight  into  the  mystery,  would 
fain  persuade  his  hearers  that  he  had 
penetrated  the  incognito  of  "  the  great 
unknown,**  and  that  if  he  was  only  per* 
roitted  to  say  all  that  be  might,  the 
world  would  soon  be  more  fully  en* 
lightened.  But  we  must  present  our 
readers  with  a  specimen  or  the  scenes 
which  took  place  at  Ba1Iantyne*8,  wheni- 
ever  a  new  production  **  by  the  Author 
of  Waverley,**  was  about  to  be  given  to 
the  world. 

«'  James  Ballantyne  then  lived  in  St 
John-street,  a  row  of  good,  old-fashioned, 
and  spacious  houses,  adjoining  the  Canon- 
gate  and  Holvrood,  and  at  no  nreat  dis- 
tance from  his  printing  establishment. 
He  had  married  a  few  years  before  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  fanner  in  Ber- 
wickshire—«  quiet,  amiable  woman,  of 
simple  manners,  and  perfectly  domestic 
habits :  a  group  of  fine  young  children 
were  growing  up  about  him;  and  he 
usually,  if  not  constantly,  had  under  his 
roof  his  affed  mother,  bis  wife's  tender 
care  of  wnom  it  was  most  pleasing  to 
witness.  As  far  as  a  stranger  might 
judge,  there  could  not  be  a  more  exem- 
plary household,  or  a  happier  one ;  and  I 
have  occasionally  met  the  poet  in  St. 
John-street  when  there  were  no  other 
guests  but  Erskine,  Terry,  Geoige  Ho- 
garth, and  another  intimate  friend  or  two, 
and  when  James  Ballantyne  was  content 
to  appear  in  his  own  true  and  best  co- 
lours, the  kind  head  of  his  family,  the 
respectful  but  honest  school-fellow  of 
Scott,  the  easy  landlord  of  a  plain,  com- 
fortable table.  But  when  any  great  event 
was  about  to  take  place  in  the  business, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  a  new  novel, 
there  were  doings  of  a  higher  strain  in 
St.  John-street;  and  to  be  present  at 
one  of  those  scenes  was  truly  a  rich  treat, 
even — ^if  not  especially — ^for  persons  who, 
like  myself,  had  no  more  knowledge  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Waverley.  ^Thca  were  congre- 


gated ahottt  the  printer  aH  lus  own  litet 
lary  allies,  of  wliOm  a  considarBble  aimi- 
ber  were  by  do  means  personally  fiunilisr 

with  *TH£  GEBAT  UNKITOWN  :*— who,  \^ 

Ihe  way,  owed  to  him  that  widely 
adopted  title  ;->4ind  He  appeared  amoo^ 
the  rest  with  his  usual  open  aspect  of 
buoyant  good-humour — although  it  was 
not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  occasioiMil 
play  of  his  features,  the  diTersion  it  af- 
forded him  to  watch  all  the  procedure  of 
his  swelling  confidant,  and  the  curiois 
neophytes  that  surrounded  the  well- 
spread  board. 

**  The  feast  wlis,  to  use  one  of  James's 
own  favourite  epithets,  gorgetntM;  an  al- 
dermanic  [display  of  turtle  and  TeniioD, 
with  the  suitable  accompaniments  of  iced 
punch,  potent  a)e,  and  generous  Madein. 
When  the  cloth  was  drawn  the  burley 
preses  arose,  with  all  he  could  muster  of 
the  port  of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted 
with  a  sonorous  voice  the  formula  of 
Macbeth— 

-•-FUllUll! 

I  drink  to  the  general  Joy  or  the  whole  tabk  !* 

This  was  followed  by  <  the  King,  God 
bless  himl*  and  second  came — •Genlle- 
meu,  there  is  another  toast  which  never 
has  been  nor  never  shall  be  omitted  in 
this  house  of  mine — I  give  you  the  health 
of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  with  three  times 
three!* — All  honour  having  been  done 
io  this  health,  and  Scott  hsving  briefly 
thanked  the  company  with  some  expres- 
sions of  warm  aflfection  to  their  host, 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  retired;—- the  bottles 
passed  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the  usual 
way ; — and  then  James  rose  once  more, 
every  vein  on  his  brow  distended,  his  eyes 
solemnly  fixed  upon  vacancy,  to  propose, 
not  as  before  in  hb  stentorian  key,  but 
with  '  *bated  breath,*  in  the  sort  of  whis- 
per by  which  a  stage  conspirator  thrills 
•  the  gallery — *  Gentlemen,  a  bumper  to  tke 
immortal  Author  qf  Waverley  P — The  up- 
roar of  cheering,  in  which  Scott  made  a 
fashion  of  joining,  was  succeeded  by  deep 
silence,  and  then  Ballantyne  proceeded— 

*•  *  In  hU  LonUBurleigh.Iook»  teceiie  and  MriMtf. 
A  lomelhing  of  impodng  and  mjstnious'<— 

to  lament  the  obscurity  in  which  his  il- 
lustrious but  too  modest  correspondent 
still  chose  to  conceal  himself  firom  the 
plaudits  of  the  world— to  thank  the  com- 
pany for  the  manner  in  which  the  nositws 
uffibra  had  been  received— and  to  aisore 
them  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  would, 
when  informed  of  the  drcumstanos^  feel 
highly  delighted — '  the  proudest  hour  of 
his  life,'  &c.  &c.  The  cool,  demure  fun 
of  Scott's  features  during  all  this  mum- 
mery was  perfect ;  and  Erskine^  attempt 
at  a  gay  non-chahnce  was  still  more  ludi- 
crously meritorious.    Aldiborontiphosro- 
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pliarmiH  boweTer,  bunting  m  he  inii» 
knew  too  well  to  allow  the  new  noTel  to 
be  made  the  tubject  of  ditciiMioB.  Iti 
name  was  announced,  and  racoess  to  it 
crowned  another  cup ;  bnt  after  that  no 
more  of  Jedediah.  To  cut  the  thread,  he 
rolled  out  unbidden  some  one  of  his  many 
theatrical  songs,  in  a  style  that  wonld 
have  done  no  dishonour  to  almost  any 
orchestra^  The  Maid  of  Lodit  or,  per- 
haps, the  JBoy  tf  Biaeaif,  oh  f  or  7%e 
Mweet  HitU  ck^rmb  that  aits  up  aloft.  Other 
toasts  followed,  interspersed  with  ditties 
from  other  performers;  old  George 
Thompson,  the  friend  of  Bums,  was 
ready  for  one  with  the  Moorland  Wedding^ 
or  Wittia  brewed  a  peek  o'  Mtntt  ;...and  so 
it  went  on,  until  Scott  and  Erskine,  with 
any  clerical  or  Tery  staid  personage  that 
had  chanced  to  be  admitted,  saw  fit  to 
withdraw.  Then  the  scene  was  changed. 
The  claret  and  the  olives  made  way  for 
broiled  bones  and  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch; 
and  when  a  few  glasses  of  hot  beverage 
had  restored  his  powers,  James  opened 
ore  rotundo  on  the  merits  of  the  forth- 
coming romance.  <  One  chapter — one 
chapter  only' — was  the  cry.  After  nay, 
hyW  La^,  nayT  and  a  few  more  coy 
shifU,  the  proof-sheets  were  at  length 
produced,  and  James,  with  many  a  mfan-' 
tory  hero,  read  aloud  what  he  considered 
as  the  most  striking  dialogue  they  coo* 
tained. 

**  The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  in«> 
terview  between  Jeanie  Deans^  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  Queen  Caroline,  in  Rich* 
mond  Park;  and  notwithstanding  some 
spioe  of  the  pompous  tricks  to  which  he 
was  addicted,  I  must  say  he  did  the  inimit- 
able scene  great  justice.  At  all  events, 
the  effect  it  produced  was  deep  and  me- 
morable, and  no  wonder  that  the  exulting 
typographer's  one  bumper  more  to  Jede- 
diah deiehbotham  preceded  his  parttog- 
stave,  which  was  uniformly  The  Last 
Words  of  Manmon^  executed  certainly 
with  no  contemptible  rivahry  of  Braham.** 

^The  Heart  of  Midlothian"  now 
appeared  to  captivate  the  world  by  an 
exnibition  of  artless  manners  and  sim- 
ple virtues,  as  well  as  to  astonish  and 
to  interest  them  by  the  lofly  and  the 
tragical  in  character  and  inciaent ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  did  Scott  obtain  a  more 
complete  dominion  over  the  hearts  of 
hit  readers. 

«  From  the  choice  of  localities,  and  the 
candid  bhusoning  of  tragical  circumstan- 
ces that  had  left  the  strongest  impres- 
sion on  the  memory  and  imagination  of 
every  inhabitant,  the  reception  of  this 
tale  in  Edinbargh  was  a  scene  of  all- 
engrossing  enthusiasm,  such  as  I  never 
witae«ed  there  on  the  appearance  of  any 


other  literary  novelty.  Bat  the  admint- 
tion  and  delight  were  the  same  all  over 
Scotland.  Never  before  had  he  seised 
such  really  noble  features  of  the  national 
character  as  were  canonised  in  the  person 
of  hb  homely  heroine :  no  art  had  ever 
devised  a  happier  running  contrast  than 
that  of  her  and  her  sister-->4>r  interwoven 
a  portraiture  of  lowly  manners  and  simple 
virtnes,  with  moie  graceful  delineations 
of  polished  life,  or  with  bolder  shadows 
of  terror,  guilt,  crime,  remorse,  madness, 
and  all  the  agony  of  the  passions." 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
all  this  time  pressed  upon  by  throngs 
of  visitors,  who  went  to  Abbotsford 
under  the  ioopression  that  they  were 
visiting  the  Great  Unknown,  and  lefl 
it  with  a  full  persuasion  that  one  so 
entirely  disengaged,  and  at  their  dia- 
posal  almost  dl  the  day,  could  not 
possibly  find  time  for  such  productions. 
Mr.  R.  Cadell,  who  at  that  time  was 
in  the  secret,  from  hb  connection  with 
the  house  of  Constable,  **  observing 
how  hu  host  was  harassed  bj  lion- 
hunters,  and  what  a  number  of  hours 
he  spent  daily  in  the  company  of  hb 
work  people,**^ 

<'  Expressed,  daring  one  of  their  walks, 
hb  wonder  that  Scott  should  ever  be  able 
to  write  books  at  all  in  the  country*  <  I 
know,'  he  said,  <  that  you  contrive .  to 
get  a  few  hours  in  yonr  own  room,  and 
that  may  do  for  the  mere  pe»-work ;  but 
when  b  it  that  you  think?'  <  O,'  said 
Scott, » I  lie  simmering  over  things  for  aa 
hour  or  so  before  I  get  iip-~and  there% 
the  time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my  balf- 
sleephig  half-waking  projet  de  chapitr^ 
—and  when  I  get  the  paper  before  me, 
it  commonly  runs  off  pretty  easily.  Be- 
sides, I  often  take  a  dose  in  the  plantar 
tions,  and  while  Tom  marks  ont  a  dyke 
or  a  drain  as  I  have  directed,  one's  fancy 
may  be  running  its  ain  riggs  in  some  other 
worH." 

But,  if  thb  facility  of  composition, 
amidst  so  much  inconvenience  and 
distraction,  and  while  the  secret  an- 
noyances, arising  out  of  his  mercantile 
connections,  were  preying  upon  his 
spirits,  be  such  as  must  excite  our  as- 
tonishment, the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  "  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor^  and  ^'The  Legend  of 
Montrose**  were  produced,  exhibits, 
probably,  to  the  observer  of  the  work- 
ings of  intellect,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  that  ever  was  pre- 
sented by  the  human  mind.  If  we 
had  authentic  intelligence  that  Shaks- 
peare  dictated  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
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while  he  was  Undergoing  the  tortarcft 
of  the  rack,  it  would  scarcely  be  more 
surprieingr.  The  reader  has  already 
been  apprised  of  the  agonies  to  which 
this  great  man  was  now  frequently 
subject  from  cramps  in  the  stomach, 
which  were  often  so  severe  as  almost 
to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  reason. 
He  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
demands  upon  him  by  his  publishers 
were  such  as  could  not  be  declined 
without  a  total  derangement  of  their 
aflUirs,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
effort,  by  dictating  when  he  could  not 
write,  to  supply  the  copy  which  was 
to  keep  the  presses  going,  until,  in  his 
usual  way,  he  could  resume  his  la- 
bours. 

«  The  copv  (as  MS.  for  the  press  is 
technically  <»!Ued)  which  Scott  was  thus 
dictating,  was  that  of  the  bride  of  Lam* 
mermoor;  and  his  amanuenses  were 
William  LaidUaw  and  John  fiallantyne ; 
of  whom  he  preferred  the  latter,  when  he 
could  be  at  Abbotsford,  on  account  of  the 
superior  rapidity  of  his  pen;  and  also 
because  John  kept  his  pen  to  the  paper 
without  interruption,  and  though  with 
many  an  arch  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  an  audible  smack  of  his 
lips,  had  resolution  to  work  on  like  a 
well-trained  derk ;  whereas  good  LakUaw 
entered  with  such  keen  sest  into  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  as  it  flowed  from  the 
author's  lipe,  that  he  could  not  suppress 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight — 
«  Gude  keep  us  a !— the  like  o*  that  !«— 
•hsirsl  eh  sirs!* — and  so -forth — ^which 
did  not  promote  despatch.  I  have  often, 
however,  in  the  sequel,  heard  both  these 
secretaries  describe  the  astonishment  with 
which  they  were  equally  affected  when 
Scott  began  this  expsriment.  The  affec- 
tionate Laidlaw,  beseeching  him  to  stop 
dictating,  when  his  audible  suffering  filled 
every  pause,  *  Nay,  Willie'  he  answered, 
f  only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I 
would  faiu  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  all 
the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but  as  to  giving 
over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am 
in  woollen."  John  Ballantyne  told  me 
that  after  the  first  day  he  always  took 
care  to  have  a  dozen  of  pens  made  before 
he  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  sofa  on 
whidi  Scott  lav,  and  that  though  he  often 
turned  himself  on  his  pillow  with  a  groan 
of  torment,  he  usually  continued  the  sen- 
tence in  the  same  breath.  But  when 
dialogue  of  peculiar  aiumation  was  in 
progress,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  alto- 
gether  over  matter — he  arose  from  his 
couch  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
raising  and  lowering  his  voice,  and  as  it 
were  acting  the  parts.  It  was  in  this 
fashion    that    Scott    produced    the    far 
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greater  portioa  of  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor— the  whole  of  the  Legend  of 
Montrose — and  almost  the  whole  of 
Ivanhoe.  Yet,  when  his  health  was 
fairly  re-established,  he  disdained  to  avail 
himself  of  the  power  of  dictation,  which 
he  had  thus  put  to  the  sharpest  test,  but 
resumed,  and  for  many  years  resolutely 
adhered  to,  the  old  plan  of  writing  every 
thing  with  his  own  band.  MThen  I  once, 
some  time  afterwards,  expressed  my  sur- 
prise that  he  did  not  consult  his  ease,  and 
spare  his  eyesight  at  all  events,  by  occa* 
tionally  dictating,  he  answered,  *  1  should 
as  soon  think  of  getting  into  a  sedaa 
chair  while  1  can  use  my  legs*' " 

Can  this  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  ?  We  think  not ; 
and  it  soothes  us  to  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  the  intense  sufferings  which  he 
then  endured  were  mitigated  by  these 
extraordinary  intellectual  exertions. 
The  sublime- endurance  which  Shelly 
throws  into  the  character  of  his  Pro- 
metheus, is  not  more  striking,  than  the 
collectedness,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
self-possession  of  Scott  under  those 
racking  torments,  during  which^  he 
improvised,  as  it  were,  productions 
wmch,  had  he  written  nothin^f  else, 
would  confer  upon  him  an  undying  re^ 
putation. 

<'  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  the 
Legend  of  Montrose,  would  have  been 
read  with  indulgence  had  they  needed  it ; 
for  the  painful  circumstances  under  which 
they  must  have  been  produced  were 
known  wherever  an  English  newspaper 
made  its  way ;  but  I  believe  that,  except 
in  numerous  typical  errors,  which  sprung 
of  necessity  from  the  author's  inability 
to  correct  any  proof-sheets,  no  one  ever 
affected  to  perceive  in  either  tale  the 
slightest  symptom  of  his  malady.  Dugald 
Dalgetty  was  placed  by  acclamation  in 
the  same  rank  with  Bailie  Jarvie— a  con- 
ception equally  new,  just,  and  humorous, 
and  worked  out  in  all  the  details,  as  if  it 
had  formed  the  luxurious  entertainment 
of  a  chair  as  easy  as  was  ever  shaken  by 
Rabelais;  and  though  the  character  of 
Montrose  himself  seemed  hardly  to  have 
been  treated  so  fully  as  the  subject 
merited,  the  accustomed  rapidity  of  the 
novelist's  execution  would  have  been 
enough  to  account  for  any  such  defect. 
Of  Caleb  Balderston — (the  hero  of  one 
of  the  many  ludicrous  delineations  which 
he  owed  to  the  late  Lord  Haddington,  a 
man  of  rare  pleasantry,  and  one  of  the 
best  tellers  of  old  Scotch  stories  that  I 
ever  heard) — I  cannot  say  that  the  gene- 
ral opinion  was  then,  nor  do  believe  it 
ever  since  has  been,  very  favourable.  It 
was  pronounced  at  the  time,  by  more  than 
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one  critie^  a  mere  caricature ;  and,  thoiqrli 
Scott  himaelf  would  never  in  after  days 
admit  this  censure  to  be  just,  be  allowed 
tbat  •<  be  might  have  sprinkled  rather  too 
much  parslev  over  his  chicken."  But 
even  that  blemish,  for  I  grant  that  I 
think  it  a  serious  one,  could  not  disturb 
the  profound  interest  and  pathos  of  tbe 
Bride  of  Laromermoor — to  my  fancy  the 
most  pure  and  powerful  of  all  the  tra- 
gedies that  Scott  ever  penned.  The 
reader  will  be  well  pleased,  however, 
to  have,  in  place  of  any  critical  ob- 
servations on  this  work,  the  following 
particulars  of  its  composition  from  the 
notes  which  its  printer  dictated  when 
stretched  on  the  bed  from  which  ho  well 
knew  ho  was  never  to  rise. 

<•  <  The  book,' (says  James  Ballantyne), 
*wa8  not  only  written,  but  published, 
before  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from 
his  bed ;  and  he  assured  me,  that  When 
it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  com- 
plete  shape,  he  did  not  recollect  one 
single  incident,  character,  or  convorMtion 
it  contained !  He  did  not  desire  me  to 
understand,  nor  did  I  understand,  that  his 
illness  had  erased  from  his  memory  the 
original  incidents  of  the^tory,  with  which 
he  had  been  acqaainted  from  his  boyhood. 
These  remained  rooted  where  thejr  had 
ever  been ;  or,  to  speak  more  explicitly, 
lie  remembered  the  general  facts  of  the 
existence  of  the  father  and  mother,  of  the 
son  and  daughter,  of  the  rival  lovers,  of 
the  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack 
made  by  the  bride  upon  the  hapless  bride- 
groom, with  the  general  catastrophe  of 
the  whole.  All  these  things  he  recol- 
lected, just  as  he  did  before. he  took  to 
his  bed ;  but  he  literally  recollected  no- 
thing  else :— not  a  single  character  woven 
by  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the  many 
scenes  and  points  of  humour,  nor  any 
thing  with  which  he  was  connected  as  the 
writer  of  the  work.  <  For  a  long  time,* 
he  said,  <  I  felt  myself  very  uneasy  in  the 
coune  of  my  reading,  lest  I  should  be 
startled  by  meeting  something  altogether 
glaring  and^  fantastic  However,  I  re- 
collected that  you  had  been  the  printer, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  not  have 
permitted  any  thing  of  this  sort  to  pass.' 
*  Well,*  I  said,  <  upon  the  whole,  how  did 
you  like  it  Y  <  Why/  he  said,  <  as  a  whole 
I  felt  it  monstrous  gross  and  grotesque ; 
but  still  the  worst  of  it  made  me  laugh, 
and  I  trusted  the  go>id-natnred  public 
would  not  be  less  indulgent*  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  ventured  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  singular  phenomenon 
again ;  but  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
witat  I  have  now  said  is  as  distinctly  re- 
ported as  if  it  had  been  taken  down  in 
•burt-hand  at  the  moment ;  i  should  not 
otherwise  have  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
Vol.  X. 


matter  at  all.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  contains  nothing  more 
wonderful" 

.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our 
author's  just  appreciation  of  these  cap- 
tivating and  abeorbing  tales.  They 
were  speedily  followed  by  ••  Ivanhoe)" 
the  better  part  of  which  was  dictated 
like  them,  and  which  continues  to  the 
present  day  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  productions. 

'*  As  a  work  of  art,  Ivtinhoe  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  all  Scott's  efforts,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  verso ;  nor  have  the  strength 
and  splendour  of  his  imagination  been 
displayed  to  higher  advantage  than  in 
some  of  the  scenes  of  this  romance.  But 
I  believe  that  no  reader  who  is  capable 
of  thoroughly  comprehending  the  author's 
Scotch  characters  and  Scotch  dialogue 
will  ever  place  even  Ivanhoe,  as  a  work 
of  genius,  on  the  same  level  with  Waverley 
or  the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
of  his  history,  when  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist  was  at  its  highest  Never 
afterwards  was  the  same  eagerness 
manifested  hy  the  public  fqr  an  earlv 
perusal  of  his  productions.  The  truth 
is,  his  incognito  had  served  him,  by 
giving  a  mytterious  interest  to  these 
charming  tales ;  and  as  that  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  growing  certatnty  that 
he  was  indeed  the  author,  that  **  none 
bjpt  himself  could  be  his  parallel,"  his 

{)ublishers  should  have  been  prepared 
or  an  abatement  of  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  his  readers,  that  must  haye  ma- 
terially diminished  their  sales.  This 
Scott  himself  would  have  perfectly  un- 
derstood; and  his  mind  was  of  too 
manly  a  cast  to  be  seriously,  or  even 
disagreeably,  affected  by  a  result  which 
might  so  reasonably  be  expected.  But 
not  so  his  publisheVs.  They  feared  to 
tell  him  of  the  fact,  lest  it  should  damp 
the  ardour  of  his  genius,  and  suffered 
him  to  remain  under  the  impression, 
that  whatever  novel  he  threw  off  "com- 
manded the  old  triumjihant  sale  often 
or  twelve  thousand  ;"  and  the  conse- 
quence to  him  was  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  when  an  expensive 
and  speculating  man  is  suffered  to 
overdraw  his  account  at  the  bank,  and 
thus  lulled  into  the  belief  that  he  has 
lodgments  in  store  for  every  contin* 
gency.  Scv>tt*8  success  as  a  literary 
man  had  encouraged  him  to  build  and 
to  plant,  and  to  purchase,  until  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  his  acquisitions 
and  improvements ;  and  he  was  led, 
not    unnaturally,  into  the  belief  that  [^ 
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the  estate,  "of  which  he  carried  the  tiaa  pareat    The  truth  is,  Scott  re* 

title-deeds  under  the  crown  of  hit  hat,**  spected,  rather  than  loved  religion,  and 

would  furnish  funds  for  every  project  there  is  no  evidence  wliatever  to  prove 

by  which  he  sought  to  secure  the  com-  that  he,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  as  far 

forts  of  his  familpr,  or  to  gratify  his  ro-  as  it  has  been  as  yet  revealed,  regarded 

mantic  imagination.     And  under  this  it  as  **the  one  thing  needful."     And 

delusion  he   was  suffered  to  remain,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  tht9,  in  a 

from  the  unwise  timidity  of  his  book-  good  measure,  to  his  rigidly  puritanical 

sellers,  during  the  most  expensive  years  education.     He  had  seen'  too  little  of 

of  his  life,  wtien,  had  he  been  timeously  religion  in  its  loveliness,  and  too  much 

advised  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  of  it  in  its  austerity  and  gloom,  to  have 

most  perplexing  embarrassments  might  been  very  favourably  impressed  by  it 

have  been  avoided.  at  that  season  of  life,  when  impressions 

He  had  now  settled  two  members  of  are  most  permanent  and  decisive  ;  and 

his  family  very  much  to  his  mind.    His  accordingly,  for  any  thing  which  may 

daughter  had  married  Mr.  Lockhart,  be  gleanecf  from  such  letters  to  his  son 

and  his  son  was  a  Cornet  of  Hussars,  as  his  biographer  has  thought  fit  to 

The  letters  which    he   wrote  to  the  publish,  that  young  man  might  remain 

latter  contain  much  good   advice,  of  ignorant  that  there  was  any  world  be- 

which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  young  yond  the  grave.     But,  as  far  as  the 

man  profited  ;  but  they  are  remarkable  world  that  now  is  was  concerned,  the 

also  tor  a  singular  abstinence  from  the  father's  anxieties  appear  to  have  been 

topic,  which,  above  all  others,  would  most  wisely  directed. 

have  claimed  the  attention  of  a  Chris- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  UtdvertUy  Magazine^ 

My  Dsae  Editoa— Tou  hare  asked  me  for  a  poem ;  Uie  lines  which  I  send  shew  my  iriUlngneM 
faUier  tiuuvmypower  to  beof  use.  They  were  written  yean  ago.  The  poet  Coleridfe  scot  to  one  of 
the  Annuals  some  lines  which  had  been  printed  before,  but  not  in  any  true  sense  of  the  won!  published* 
saying,  they  were  as  good  as  manoscrtpi}  will  you,  on  this  poetical  authority,  receive  these  veraes  ?-«- 

A  STORY   OF   EASTERN    LIFE. 
BY  JOBN  AJriTSS,  LL.D. 

Hast  thou  sailed  on  the  summer  sea 

When  its  bosom  lies  in  light  ? 
And  have  the  scenes  of  life  to  thee 

Been  as  beautiful  and  bright 
As  the  vallies  of  ocean,  lovelily 
Shining  to  court  the  sight  ? 
To  thee  do  I  «ing  ; — ^^tis  a  tale  of  feat. 
Of  wonder  and  woe,  that  thou  shalt  hear  ? 
To  thee  do  I  sing — for  the  happy  should  know, 
And  the  proud  should  hear  the  tales  of  woe  I 

Hast  thou  toiled  through  the  desert  with  burning  feet. 

Lips  parched  and  black  and  broken  with  heat. 

Thine  eye  deceived  by  the  phantomry 

Of  billowy  grass  and  the  proud  palm-tree  ? 

Have  the  waves  of  dry  sand,  eddying  near. 

With  a  voice  like  waters  mocked  thine  ear  ? 

And  has  thy  lot  in  life  been  placed 

'Mid  scenes  as  wild,  and  lone,  and  waste  ? 

To  thee  do  I  sing — Vis  a  mournful  lay. 

But  'twill  while  the  mourner's  sorrows  away ! — 

[The  tale  which  the  preoedinf(  lines  were  intended  to  introduce  Avas  never  com* 
pleted ;  and  the  fragment  preserved  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  wat  written.  I  had 
attempted  to  describe  the  earlier  scenes  of  Zamri's  life,  and  his  domestic  happineas, 
till  blasted  by  the  murder  of  his  son.  In  the  lines  which  follow,  he  continues  the 
narrative  from  that  event.]  i 
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•  ♦  #     •     «  * 

«  ♦  «  #  « 

"  I  thouffht— what  words  can  never  speak ! — 

I  felt — as  never  man  before ! — 
I  felt — till  feeling  ceased  to  pain. 
Till  stupor  froze  my  wearied  brain. 
Till  frenzy's  throes  no  more  convulse, 
Till  the  blood  toiled  through  every  pulse ; 
Then — then  there  came,  a  burst  of  flame, 
That  filled  my  soul,  that  fired  my  firame— 
Then  spoke  a  voice  within  my  breast, 
A  voice  that  would  not  be  rcprest,— 
It  8|)oke,  as  with  an  angePs  tone,— 
Revenge,  it  cried.  Revenge,  alone! 

*•  •  Revenge  !' — I  blest  the  sound !— in  wrath, 

Bv"  dark  Kiderle*s  name,  I  swore. 
That  I  would  trace  tho  ocean-path. 

Would  tread  on  ever^  Christian  shore ; 
Nor  toil,  nor  age,  nor  pam,  nor  sloth. 
Should  free  me,  (such  my  desperate  oath,) 

Till  I  should  glut  me  with  the  gore 
Of  him,  by  whom  my  son  had  died  ; 
Then  might  my  spirit,  gratified, 
Revenge  and  rest  at  length  enjoy. 
Nor  mourn  in  vain  my  murdered  boy  :— 
Foolish  the  oath  ! — mayhap  'twas  worse— 
But,  Stranger,  'twas  a  father's  curse ! — 

**  Straight  onward  sped  I  to  the  sea,— 
The  voice  within  was  goading  me — 
The  winds  n'ere  loud — no  pilot  then 

Would  trust  his  bark  to  faithless  seas, 
But  I,_.who  was  alone  'mong  men,-" 
Whose  hopes  were  fled, — whose  son  Was  dead,— 
With  maniac  hand  the  canvass  spread, 
Regardless,  whether  ocean's  wave 
In  tumult  to  the  tempest  rave. 

Or  ulayful  sport  with  gentle  breeze. 

And  then — but  tale  of  miseries 

Mayhap  no  other  breast  will  filcase 
Than  his  who  felt,  and  loves  to  tell 

His  chequered  woes  ;  but.  Son,  thy  gaze 
Informs  me,  that  thou  lovest  well 

An  old  man*s  tale  of  youthful  days. 

**  As  sad  I  roamed  the  desert  deep, 

I  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep  ; 

A  coldness  hung  upon  my  breast,^ — 

It  was  not  pain, — it  was  not  rest,-^ 

My  eye  was  weary,  and  my  hand 

Too  weak  to  raise  the  warrior  brand  ; 

Even  though  the  wretch  I  sought  were  there, 

Methinks  I  had  been  forced  to  spare  I 

Phantoms  of  dread  around  me  roll, 

Dreams  such  as  haunt  the  murderer's  soul. 

Hovering  within  the  unholy  tomb. 

To  vei  him  till  the  day  of  doom  ;^ 

And  with  an  heart  of  ghastlier  dread. 

He  cannot  quit  such  lonely  bed. 
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When  the  last  trump  bis  bonds  hath  broke. 
Than  from  that  dreary  sleep  I  woke  I 

"  I  know  not  if  the  eye  saw  true, 
>But  more  than  nature  met  its  view  :^ 
Each  image  that  before  me  rolled. 
Was  stained  with  blood  and  icy-cold  ; 
Like  meteors  through  a  clouded  sky, 
III  rapid,  rush  they  darted  by ! 
By  lightning  seen  a  female  form 
Shone  bright  amid  the  darkening  storm,-—. 
Her  eye-ball  shed  a  lurid  glare. 
The  wind,  that  rushed  among  her  hair, 
Left  her  dark  cheek  and  forehead  bare. 
I  viewed  her  eye's  unquiet  roll. 
And  Vengeance  settled  in  my  soul ; 
Like  Meina's  maddening  glance  it  shone. 
When  first  she  viewed  her  murdered  son  !«- 

"  The  waves  were  blood — 1  saw  the  Dead 
Upon  the  burning  waters  tread  ; — 
His  pale  hand  crumbled  in  my  hold, 
The  eye  that  iited  on  mine  was  cold, 
I  felt  his  breath  upon  my  cheek, 
I. heard  his  voice— ^ne  piercing  shriek. 
More  dread  than  was  his  parting  groan  :— « 
I  pzed — oh  God  I  I  was  alone ! — 
I  loathed  the  loneliness  that  gave 
Such  close  communion  with  the  grave ; 
The  waves  were  calm,  the  winds  assuaged. 
Still  in  my  soul  their  spirit  raged. 
Strange  shadows  fell  from  lowering  clouds. 
And  spectres  siehed  amid  the  shrouds. 
And  every  stir  that  met  my  ear 
Alouff  the  ocean's  silence  drear, 
Would  sound  like  tones  that  once  were  dear  I 


**  In  sleep  I  heard  the  lingering  groan 
Of  him  whose  hand  had  slain  my  son. 
In  sleep  I  saw  his  life-blood  spilt,— 
Alas  I  I  woke,  and  felt  the  hilt 
Of  the  bright  sabre  firmly  erasped. 
By  my  convulsive  fingers  clasped*- 
But-— oh  I  the  blade  was  still  unstained 
Which  late  the  murderer's  blood  had  drained. 
As  wandering  fancy  loved  to  deem, — 
I  doatcd  on  the  dreadful  dream. 
'Tis  strange  the  fearful  joy  I  felt 
As  on  suoh  thoughts  I  darkly  dwelt ; 
But  when  from  visioned  bliss  awake. 
Then  was  my  bosom  doomed  to  ache  ; 
I  thought  alone  on  prospects  cross'd. 
My  slaughtered  son,  my  consort  lost, — 
I  thought  on  fortune's  sudden  change. 
And  sighed  and  started  for  Revenge — 
The  frame,  beneath  some  fiend's  controul. 
Shook  in  the  tempest  of  the  soul : — 
The  burning  eye  that  throbbed  in  pain. 
As  stern  it  gazed  with  steady  strain, — 
The  ear,  that  mystic  sounds  would  form 
Mid  rush  of  wave  and  roar  of  storm, 
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And  fancy  accents  sad  and  strange 

Along  the  ooean*8  wearv'rang^, — 

All — in  those  dizzying  hours  of  dread — 

Seemed  as  thourh  earth  and  heaven  had  fled 

For  ever,  from  the  eye  and  ear, 

That  knew  no  objects  but  of  fear  :-^ 

The  sun,  that  stained  the  burning  flood, 

It  rose  in  fire,  it  sank  in  blood — 

The  mist,  that  hurrying  whirlwinds  sweep, 

Fast,  like  a  spectre  o*er  the  deep. 

— Like  that  red  sun,  that  spectre  cloud 

Darkened  and  flamed  my  spirit  proud  ? — 

**  Yet  were  ihejre  moments  of  delight  t 
'Twas  sweet  to  roam  o*er  moonlight  seas, 
'Twas  sweet  to  breathe  the  landward  breeze, 
While  not  a  sound  the  silence  broke, 
And  not  a  stir  the  bosom  woke,-* 
Was  there  no  sound  ? — The  dirge*like  flow 
Of  Ocean  murmurs  sad  and  low, 
And,  from  the  convent  on  the  rock. 
Chimes  the  slow  warning  of  the  clock. 
And,  o'er  the  billows  bright  and  calm. 
At  times  you  hear  the  plaintive  psalm, 
And  just  can  sec  the  shadows  dim 
Of  monks,  who  pour  that  measured  hvmn  : 
— My  soul,  though  long  untuned  to  bliss. 
Mourned  not  *mid  such  a  scene  as  this ! — 
What  odours  'wake  from  every  grove. 
What  thousand  twinkling  leaflets  move. 
What  quivering  shadows  sportive  play, 
And  o'er  the  water  shift  and  stray ! 
— I  loved  to  mark  the  Pharos*  light 
Streak  the  blue  wave  with  trembling  white. 
And  gleam  serene  upon  my  bark,— 
Like  Hope,  when  all  around  was  dark ! 
Then  thoughts  of  former  hours  would  roll 
Faint  through  the  darkness  of  my  soul. 
I  dwelt  upon  my  daughter's  doom, 
I  saw  her  bright  in  beauty's  bloom 
Returning  to  her  sire,  to  shine 
And  shed  repose  on  his  decline  : 
And  in  such  hour,  that  son,  whose  fate 
Hath  made  this  bosom  desolate. 
Even  him  again  I  seemed  to  see 
Burst  from  uie  tomb  to  life  aod  me ! 

"  Strange  fancies  then  would  I  conceive. 
Such  even  as  madness  dotes  to  weave, 
And  I  too  loved  the  dear  debeit. 
It  was  so  wild,  so  sad,  so  sweet. 
Silence  and  utter  solitude 
Had  soothed  me  to  a  pensive  mood  ; 
Methought  at  length  had  ceased  the  strife, 
The  woes,  the  weariness  of  life, — 
Methought  the  pang  of  death  was  o'er. 
And  I  was  ioumeying  to  the  shore 
Where  gladness  dwells  for  evermore  ; 
The  boundless  ocean  seemed  to  me 
The  waters  of  eternity, 
And  ,glorie8  from  another  sky 
lu  distant  prospect  blest  mine  eye  \ 
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A  moment  glowed  the  vigioii  bright-* 
A  moment — and  again  'twas  night  !— 

"  ^?";  J*^^'  *^  y®""fi^'  ^^  y^  •<>">«  friend 
Of  thine  may  sleep  the  graved  cold  sleep ; 

Mayhap  thou  lovest  alone  to  bend 
Above  his  tomb  and  weep ! 

Or  hast  thou  loved  a  form  divine, 

Whose  hopes,  whose  heart,  whose  soul  was  thine 

Whose  eve,  whene'er  thine  met  iu  view, 

Bevealed  the  spirit  sparkling  through  ? 

And  has  thy  loved  and  loving  bride 

Left  thee  in  loneliness,  and  died  ?— 

—-Deep  mav'st  thou  sigh,  but  can'st  not  know 

The  anguish  of  a  father's  woe  :— 

The  ^mp,  the  field,  the  court,  the  bower, 

Another  smiling  paramour. 

And  youth  and  years  bring  thee  relief; 

But  think  upon  the  restless  grief 

Of  him,  whose  hopes  were  fixed  upon 

A  dearer  self,  an  only  son. 

Whose  hand  should  prop  him  on  the  brink. 

Ere  yet  into  the  grave  he  sink,— 

Whose  arm—but  it  is  pain  to  think  !— 

—-Blame  not  such  father,  but  his  fate. 

If  he  may  seem  too  much  to  bate 

The  wretch,  by  whom  he  was  undone,— 

The  infidel— who  slew  hb  son  .'— 

"  And  He  hath  fallen,  and  not  in  vain 
I  called  on  vengeance  for  the  slain  ?— 
It  was  no  common  breeze,  that  sped 
My  bark  along  the  ocean's  bed- 
It  was  no  dream,  no  erring  thought, 

A  frantic  father's  anguish  wrought, 

*Twas  Heaven  that  led  my  course  aright. 
And  I  was  shadowed  by  its  might ; 
And  I  was  summoned  to  obey 
The  guiding  power  that  shaped  my  way  ! 

•*  The  eveninfif  hour  was  still  and  soft. 
The  moon,  unclouded,  shone  aloft. 
And  I  was  gazing  on  the  Deep  ;— 
1  watched  the  billows  slowly  creep— 
I  marked  the  varying  colours,  cast 
O'er  each,  while  mingling  with  the  last,—- 
The  purple  tinge,  the  emerald  gleam. 
Trembling  and  changing  with  the  beam  ; 
1  hat  gleam  of  green  more  steady  grew,* 

The  noiseless  wave  was  still, 
A  deeper  green  !— a  darker  blue  !— 
—  Tis  my  native  vale,  that  meets  my  view. 

And  the  flow  of  my  own  blue  rill. 
And  the  shadowy  groves  are  peeping  through 

Ihe  morning  misU  of  the  hill  I 
The  scene  is  bright  in  the  glow  of  the  year, 
And  all  is  vivid  to  eye  and  ear  :— 
I  hear  the  stir  of  the  breeze,  that  heaves 
On  the  water  the  languid  lotus'  leaves  ; 
The  sky-lark's  song,  and  the  swallow's  shriek, 
Andthe  music  of  winds  in  the  caverned  peak  ;— 
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I  see  the  swan  sail  calmly  by. 
And  the  ringlet  formed  by  the  falling  fly. 
The  woodbines  wreathing  the  coloured  crag, 
The  lifled  head  of  the  antlered  stag : — 
Light  breezes  wake  the  soft  air,  rife 
With  playful  atoms  of  insect  life  ;— 
Light  breezes  bend  the  head  of  the  rose, 
And  scatter  on  earth  the  cistos'  snows  ; 
The  clouds  and  the  mists  are  sailing  by, 
And  fading  fast  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  ; 
The  streaks  of  coloured  light,  that  shone 
0*er  the  chambers  of  the  east,  are  gone  ; 
The  sunbeams  fidl,  like  a  silent  shower. 

Through  the  stirring  leaves  of  the  budding  bower, 

And,  Meina,  before  mine  eye  thou  art. 

As  when  first  thy  loveliness  fix'd  my  heart ; 

With  the  bridal  wreath  my  fingers  wound 

Thy  sunny  locks  again  are  bound ; 

Thy  hand  moves  swift  o'er  the  harp  I  strung. 

Thy  voice  is  busv  with  lays  I  sung-^ 

Look  up,  my  Beloved,  thy  wanderer's  at  home ! — 

—I  looked  for  her  glance,  and  I  saw — ^the  sea-foam ; 

I  saw  once  more  that  lovely  scene. 

But  the  cold  blue  water  gushed  between  ;— ^ 

I  gazed  again  with  a  searching  eye. 

But  the  dream  of  delight  had  for  ever  gone  by  :— . 

'Tis  strange  in  those  moments  no  sorrow  woke. 

No  thought  of  my  son  the  transport  broke  I 

— ^**  Still  was  I  musing  on  this  scene, 
When,  lo  I  an  armed  brigantine. 
With  sail  outspread,  and  streamer  flowing. 
And  oarsmen  rapidly  all  rowing  I — 
I  viewed  her  break  the  loamy  main. 
And,  though  1  gazed  and  gazed  again, 
Metbought  it  was  my  idle  brain 

Had  shaped  the  phantom  fair ; 
And  still  1  gazed,  and  still  1  thought 
The  creature  strange  that  fan  ^y  wrought 

Would  fade  away  in  air '; 
More  near  approached  the  pirate  bark,-i-. 
Its  shadow  fell  more  long  and  dark,—. 
They  reached  my  little  ^t : — appalled, 
On  Allah's  name  in  prayer  I  called ; 
Till  then,  while  on  my  lonely  way. 
In  sooth  I  had  oo  heart  to  pray— 
The  steersman  heard  the  name  divine, 
And  blest  him  with  the  Christian  sign. 
And  smiled  i — I  saw  that  sneer  before, 
Whe»  my  son,  sinking,  writhed  in  gore,— 
That  moment  o'er  my  spirit  cross'd 
The  thought  of  all  I  loved  and  lost ; 
—Oh  I  I  have  seen  the  tiger  crouch 
To  watch  the  pilgrim's  grassy  couch. 
Have  marked  the  burning  eve-bairs  glare 
Ere  yet  he  leaves  his  silent  lair, — 
Like  him  the  captive  Zahri  lay. 
With  eye,  thai  rested  on  his  prey . 

<*  Dark  fell  the  night — and  fierce  and  fast, 
Through  riven  sail  and  crashing  mast. 
The  liffhtning^s  hurrying  arrows  past— 
— YesT  Heaven's  own  lightning  was  my  guide. 
And  Heaven's  own  strength  my  arm  supplied,-.-         Oonalp 
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The  wiad  was  loud«  the  thunder  pealed, 
In  prayer  the  frighted  pilot  kneeled  ; — 
A  sudden  tide  of  passion  gushed 
Along  my  veins,  and  forth  I  rushed, — 
Sii'ifV,  as  the  lightning's  winged  dart. 
The  sabre's  point  was  in  his  heart  1 

**  A  moment  undisturbed  I  stood, 
And  gazed  in  gladness  on  the  blood  ;^- 
They  viewed  in  fear,  but  did  not  seiz» 

The  avenger,  standing  o*er  the  slain  ; 
It  seemed  mine  eye  had  power  to  freeze 

The  life  that  paused  in  every  vein. 
So  chill  each  look,  so  hushed  each  breath. 
Of  those  who  saw  that  scene  of  death  :— 
And  vet  no  stir  : — I  heard  alone 
One  throbbing  pulse,  one  deep-drawn  groan 

Disturb  the  general  hush  ; 
I  saw  one  struggling  heave  of  pain. 
As  bursting  from  the  broken  vein 

The  rapid  life-drops  gush. 
— **  A  moment,  and  mine  eye  was  dim,— 

I  did  not  see,  I  did  not  think. 
But  through  each  pulse  and  through  each  limb 

I  felt  mv  failing  spirit  shrink : 
Yet  all  was  hushed — one  moment  more 
Thev  seized  the  hand  still  hot  with  gore  !-^ 
—Ah  I  senseless  ones  I  why  seize  this  hand  ? 

Win  he,  for  whom  hath  been  untwined 

Each  tie,  that  linked  him  to  his  kind, 
Pause  now  to  think  on  axe  and  brand  f 
Think  ye  he  stands  to  calculate 
How  best  to  'scape  the  murderer's  fate. 
That  thus  ye  wreathe  your  idle  bands 
Rouud  moveless  feet  and  passive  hands  ?— » 
Thought  ye  ike  sight  of  sun  or  star. 

Thought  ye  the  breath  and  dews  of  heaven. 

One  added  rapture  could  have  given. 
That  thus  in  wrath  ye  flung  me  far 
From  all  the  scenes  that  can  impart 
Enjoyment  to  the  untroubled  heart  ? 
Thought  ye,  when  in  your  dungeon  cast, 

And  lingering  there  companionless. 
The  long  and  weary  hours  I  past 

Abandoned  tamely  to  distress  ?— 
No  I  I  have  listened  to  the  breeze. 
And  heard  the  music  of  the  seas, 
And  joyous  echoed  every  sound 
That  swept  my  prison-house  around-— 
-^Yesl^ifthou  wilt,  pronounce  it  madness—* 

Oft  with  my  fettered  feet  I  sprang. 
Oft  did  I  clash  iny  chains  in  gladness. 

Oft  in  delirious  joy  I  sang^*- 
My  righted  son  was  with  me  there, 
And  joy  was  in  his  eye  and  air. 
Nor  could  I  wish  his  fortune  changedt 
Whose  death  so  deeply  was  avenged. 
—Why  did  ye  fling  me  thus  from  liffht  ? 
Thought  ye  I  oared  for  noon  or  night  ? 
— My  prison  hours  were  hours  of  joy. 
Yet  interchanged  with  agony — 
Yes  I  raptures  rose  like  waves  that  reach 
The  proud  rocks  of  some  lonely  beach. 
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Then  ebb,  and^  where  thev  cease  to  heaT^» 
Oh,  what  a  dreary  waste  tbejr  leave ! — 

**  How  wildly  then  did  passions  rave ! 
The  Moon  of  Madness  ruled  the  wave — * 
— What  bursts  of  splendour  light  the  Deep, 
What  shadows  o*er  its  surges  sweep  I — 
—I  cannot  linger  here,  to  tell 

The  tortures  Man  prepared  for  me. 
The  blood  that  stained  my  lonely  cell, 
Tlie  soul  he  vainly  souffht  to  quell, 
That,  when  the  body  shrank  and  fell. 

Groaned  not  amid  the  agony  I — 
I  called  for  tortures — and  I  felt 
Strange  pleasure  in  the  stripes  they  dealt ; — 
In  rage  the}'  struck — I  loved  to  shew 
With  what  calm  scorn  I  bore  the  blow — 
Still  did  they  meanly  spare  this  breath, 
Lest  suffering  should  be  'scap'd  by  death  ! 

— **  Amid  such  shocks  of  outward  strife. 

Such  dreams,  each  wilder  than  the  past. 
My  brain  with  fearful  visions  rife. 
My  body  worn,  'twas  strange  that  life 
Sank  not  beneath  the  weight  at  last !" 
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CHAP.  lU. — ^THE  CHRISTENING. 

The  moment  Father  M'FIewsther  and  good  a  man  vet  as  ever  I  was,  for  a 

the  **  Cowjutherer"  entered  Bosthoon's  wager  of  five  hogs  agin*  a  testher,  any 

house,  all  the  guests  respectfully  rose  day.      Give    me  a  drink  of  bunifha 

up,  and  seldom  was  a  reception  more  rauwher**    (Thick  milk.) 
cordially  given  than  that  which  they        **  Give  me  your  reverence's  fist  first,* 

received  on  the  occasion.     Bosthoon  interrupted    costhoon,    grasping   his 

and  Molsh,  in  particular,  as  host  and  hand  with  the  power  of  a  vice ;  **  an' 

hostess,  displayed — ^the  one  a  zeal,  and  be  me  sowl,  the  same  fist's  a  thumper 

the  other  an  energy  in  their  welcome  when  your  blood's  up ;   but,   in  the 

which  none  but  a  priest  or  methodist  mane  time,  hard  frost  to  the  dhrop  o' 

preacher  can  understand.    Molsh's  eye  bunyha  rauwher  you'll    taste   in  this 

gleamed  with  delight  on  witnessing  the  house  to-day,  so  you  won't,  so  long  as 

fine   healthy    tone   of  colour   which  we've  betther  for' you.    No,  no,  your 

glowed  op  Father  M'Flewsther's  cheek;  reverence,  we*ve  a  cow  gives  a  kindlier 

or,  as  she  herself  said,  dhrup    than    all  that  comes  to,   an' 

*'  The  veins  o'  my  heart  are  up  wid  Father  Bartie  here  must  dhraw  a  tit  o' 

happiness  to  see  your  reverence  look  so  the  same  animal,   if  it  was  only  in 

bright  an*  rosy.    Upon  my  purty,  it's  regard  to  the  speed  he  thravels  over  a 

younger  you're  gettin'  eyery  day,  &-  mass  wid.    Eh,  Father  Bartie  ?  you're 

ther,  ahagur."  the  holy  boy  can  do  that  in  double 

**  Troth,   Molsh  dear,**   replied  his  quick  I      Asy,    now,    gintiemin,    an' 

reverence,  **  I  don*t  think  I'm  fwhailin'  youll  both  get   something   dacenter 

a  bit  upon  it,  at  all,  at  all ;  I'm  as  than  hunyha  rauwher" 

*  Thii  image  is  from  the  Persian  Tales  of  luatalla. 
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Bosthoon  here  cracked  his  fingen, 
and,  in  turninfi^  about,  jumped  Jim 
Crow  with  such  a  grace  as  we  might 
suppose  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  to 
have  displayed  under  the  influence  of 
the  earthquake  which  laid  him  pros- 
trate in  trie  waves.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  executed  a  wiuk  at 
Molsh,  who  immediately  followed  him 
into  another  room,  where  he  addressed 
her  as  follows : 

**  Now,  Molsh,  my  daisey,  hould  a 
hard  cheek,  an'  if  I  don't  spoil  their 
noses  from  scentin*  out  my  saycret  in 
regard  to  little  Blackthorn's  takin'  the 
wather,  why,  thin,  say  that  Bosthoon's 
not  square. 

"  Musha,  thin,  gracious  me,  Bos- 
thoon, what  are  you  at  now  ?" 

**  Never  heed  m*e,  Molsh.  Arra  be 
me  sowl  Father  M*Flewsther  rabed 
his  nosthril  the  moment  he  enthefed 
the  house,  like  a  knowin'  one,  in  a  way 
that  showed  me  that  he  smelt  more 
than  the  naked  M'ather,  'tanny  rate. 
Faith,  barrin'  by  what  I'm  goin'  to  do, 
we  could  never  go  it  an  an  ould  stager 
like  him." 

*'  And  what  are  you  goin'  to  do, 
Bosthoon  r 

*'  Do  you  know  how  to  avide  the 
smell  o'  tobaccy,  Molsh  ?" 

"Arra,  no." 

**  Why,  you  see,  to  take  a  blast  o' 
the  pipe  yourself ;  and  the  same  way, 
to  escape  the  small  pock,  is  to  resaye  a 
little  o*  the  infection  first ;  be  me  sowl 
I'll  inoccolate  both  o'  them,  in  less 
than  no  time ;  afther  that  let  them 
smell  what  they  can.  God  pardon  me 
for  takin'  their  reverences  by  the  nose, 
any  how,  but  I  can't  get  over  it— ha, 
ha^  hoghr 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Molsh,  "if 
ever  a  man  tuck  lave  of  his  seven 
senses,  an'  you  are  doin'  it ;  for  what 
you're  at,  or  what  you  mane,  myself 
«uows  no  more  tbaii  the  man  in  the 
moon." 

"  You  soon  will  dhough  ;  now  be  off 
an'  get  the  robes  an  Father  Black- 
thorn, lirhile  I  put  the  infection  on  the 
clargy — hagh,  agh,  agh  !" 

Molsh  proceeded  as  desired,  to  dress 
the  youngster  for  the  ceremony,  whilst 
Bosthoon  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  clergymen  and  other  guests 
sat,  bearing  in  each  hand  a  jug  of  the 
mysterious  drink  which  he  had  eulo- 
gized so  highly. 

"  Come,  gintlemen,  taste  this,"  he 
exclaimed,  tnrowiug,  at  the  same  time, 
a  nod  of  comical  mystery  at  each  ;  "  it 
is  n't  bumjha  rauwher  it  is,  but  crame 


itself.  Faix  the  oow  that  giyes  it  is 
worth  her  feed  in*. " 

Father  M'Flewsther  put  the  jug  to 
his  lips,  and  took  a  draught,  keeping 
his  eyes  shut  like  those  of  a  man  who 
drinks  experimentally  s  after  which, 
without  removing  the  jug,  he  cast, 
across  bis  nose,  at  Bosthoon,  a  look  of 
such  comic  benignity  as  plHinly  inti- 
mated the  agreeable  surprise  produced 
by  the  excellence  of  the  beverage. 

"  Faith,  Bosthoon,"  said  he,  *  you 
are  right ;  it  is  the  crame  of  good 
drink,  sure  enough.  Domine  O'Fag, 
propino  tibi  I  bonum  securum  1" 

*^  The  odour  is  extremely  superb  en- 
tirely," said  O'Fag,  putting  it  to  his 
lips,  '<  and  the  taste  aiquaJly  laudable 
and  splendid;  ago  tibi  gratias  pater 
suavissime  :  flos  bonny  pot  us,  et  nitida 
yacca  est  ex  qua  lactatur." 

"  Ay,  faith,  proculdubius,  it  is  what 
I  said — bonum  securum  for  choice 
drink  ;^  bonus,  mclior,  optimus,  O'Fag, 
my  daisey  I" 

"Good I  Father  Mac,  your  old  hu- 
mour can  never  die,  I  believe." 

•«  No — ^it  can't,  and,  consequintly,  it 
will  be  immortial — ha,  ha,  ha !  eh, 
O'Fag,  is  n't  that  one  of  the  ould 
touches  ?" 

•*  Why,  it  is  like  yourself,  sir,  teres 
atque  rotundus ;  sweet  and  keen,  num- 
quam  sera  est  ad  bonos  mores  via  ;  a 
compliment  quod  valde  debitur  tibi " 

I*  Devil  a  doubt  of  it ;  proculdubius 
agin,  O'Fag,  amantium  iree  armoris 
whirr  inter  gratium  est." 

"  Gintlemen,"  said  Bosthoon,  « that's 
tight  spakin',  no  doubt ;  but  I  knew 
very  well  that  I  could  give  you  what 
'ud  make  your  lamin'  shine — what  'ud 
take  the  latin  out  o'  yez." 

Hitherto  the  other  guests  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  nor  indeed  had  they 
either  opportunity  or  education  to 
conduct  a  dialogue  of  the  classic  cha- 
racter we  have  described.  These 
displays  by  the  hedge-priests  were 
termed  by  the  old  continental  clergy, 
the  grog  language,  or  sometimes  whk' 
key-and'Water  latin,  in  Cunseouence  of 
their  component  parts  bemg  haJf 
Latin,  half  English,  and  neither  pure. 
"  Such  a  man,"  was  no  unusual  ex- 
pression when  speaking  of  a  hedge- 
priest  ;  **  such  a  man  talks  grog  fluently 
enough,"  or  "  he  speaks  whiskey  and 
water  tolerably  well,  for  a  man  that 
cannot  nnderstand  hijiself  viiihout  an 
interpreter." 

Bosthoon,  howcyer,^as  impatient 
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until   thB  ceremoiiy  of  Blackthom'i 
btptism  should  be  concluded — 

•<  MoUh,"  said  he»  **  what  the  dic- 
kens is  keepin*  vou  ?  Sure  you  don't 
iDtind  lo  spend  the  whole  day  robin' 
him?  Here's  Father  M*Flewsther 
an'  Father  Bartle  both  oyerflowin'  wid 
Latin  an*  lamin',  aiger  to  put  the 
mce  o'  God  an  him,  an'  yit  you 
havn't  him  ready."- 

**  Bosthoon,  do  jrou  desig^e  him 
for  the  divine  mission  ?"  enquired 
Father  aFag. 

«« Do  I  r  replied  Bosthoon,  with  a 
funereal  prin  that  sadly  puzzled  the 
priest;  *'miz,  your  reYerence,  by  the 
time  the  same  chap's  christened  hell 
be  half  a  priest  as  it  is.  Sure  his  mo- 
ther dremt— " 

**  Will  you  send  him,  Bosthoon,  to 
this  new  College  that  they've  opened 
at  Maynute?*  enquired  Father 
M*Flewsther. 

•*  Why,  he  says  he's  a  mmute  priest 
already,"  observed  Father  Bartle,  with 
a  deferential  smile  towards  his  superior, 
for  having  taken  the  liberty  of  pun- 
ning upon  his  pronunciation.  • 

**  Sure,  gintlemen,  his  mother 
dremt*         resumed  Bosthoon. 

The  mother  herself  here  appeared, 
with  the  minute  priest  pontifically 
robed  in  her  arms.  A  table,  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  was  Immediately 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  by 
Bid  Fogarty  and  Miss  M*Paitritch, 
who  ap|>eared  both  anxious  to  render 
all  the  service  in  their  power. 

••  Whirroo  I"  sidd  Bosthoon,  **  now 
for  it;  divil  a  thing  's  wantin*  but — 
the — the — hagh,  agh,  agh — the  Wa- 
THER  r 

Here  he  gave  a  formidable  plunge, 
stooped,  gathered  his  Moulders,  and 
pelted  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with 
bis  clenched  fist — **  An'  that  we'll  soon 
have ;  be  aisey,  now ;  be  aisey,"  said 
he,  about  to  produce  the  element. 

**  Bosthoon,"  Siud  Father  Bartle, 
interrupting  him,  **  you  mentioned 
something  about  a  drame  Mrs.  M* Flail 
had;  an4  for  fear  I  might  torget  it, 
will  you  remember  to  tell  it  to  me 
before  I  go.  You  may  take  m  v  word 
for't,  no  man  will  expound  it  wid  purer 
logic  than  I  will." 

*•  Aisey,  Father  O'Fag,*'  said  Bos- 
thoon, laying  his  finger  along  his  nose, 
and  giving  a  grin  of  felony  at  the 
curate — ^*'yon  shall  hear  the  whole 
dhrame  at  the  proper  sason  ;  but, 
aisey,  I  say,  Fm  goin*  to  get  the — 
the— Wather  ! !  l" 

He  sthded  into  the  next  room  ab  he 


spoke,  and  immediately  returned  bear- 
ing between  his  hands  a  wooden  bowl 
nearly  filled  with  what  he  termed,  so 
mirtmully  and  mysteriousiv,  the  Wa- 
THBR  for  the  christenin .  Having 
placed  this  upon  the  table,  he  stepped 
back  with  an  expression  upon  his  tace 
of  what  the  country-people  term  mock- 
modesty,  so  ludicrously  solemn  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  the  spectators 
could  prevent  themselves  from  laugh- 
ing aloud. 

Father    M'Flewither   having    now 
put  on  his  stole,  and  pulled  out  his 
book — Norrjr  Flattery,  the    midwife, 
marshalled  tne  g^ossips  with  the  usud 
sense  of  bustling  importance  for  which 
her  class  is  remarkable.    Bid  Fogarty, 
as  being  of  the  -  ould  original  church," 
held  the  infiint;  it  being  the  general 
opinion  that  the  breath  of  a  heretic,  to 
a  certain  extent,  impairs  the  efficacy 
of  a  Catholic  sacrament.    Beside  her 
stood  Brian  Boroo  M'Scut,  her  bache- 
lor, having  his  throat  flashily  encased 
in  a  red  silk  neckerchief  Ued  into  a 
true  lover's  knot,  whilst  on  each  side 
of  his  face  rose  a  stiffly  starched  collar, 
that  peered  above  his  ears,  and  met 
immediately  under  his  nether  lip.  The 
other  portion  of  his  dress  was  what  we 
have  already  described,  viz.  a  sky-blue 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, and  a  pair  of  spruce  buckskins, 
as  tight  as  two-pence.    He  stood,  with 
his  chin  raised  by  the  depth  and  stiff- 
ness of  his  cravat,  three  inches  higher 
than  its  usual  elevation  ;  altogether  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  a  rustic  dandy, 
who  leads  the  fashion  in  his  class.  It  was 
evident  that  he  and  Bid  Fogarty  felt  a 
certain  pleasure  in  their  juxta-position, 
from   the  sly  side* long  glances   with 
which  she  favoured  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  consequential  ogles  which  he  con- 
strainedly threw  across  his  nose  at  Bid, 
and  which,  from  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  himself,  and  the  tightness  of 
his  neck-gear,  appeared  to   have   as 
much  of  patronage  as  of  love  in  them. 
Removed  a  little  from  them,  stood 
Miss  Lilly  M*Faitritcb,  with  Creepy 
O'Sleeveeu  close    to    her  side,    and 
ready  to  pay  her  all  quiet  but  sedulous 
attention.     Miss  Lilly  was  dressed  in 
a   swallow-tailed   gown  of  dark  silk, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  had  its 
train  pinned  up  behind  as  far  as  the 
ancles,  for  it  was  made  in  a  by-gone 
fashion,  after  tiie  model  of  her  mother's. 
Over  her  petticoat,  which  was  of  dimi- 
ty, she  wore  an  apron  of  book-musHn,  * 
quite  transparent.     Also,  on  her  arms 
were  drawn  gloves  of  vihite  uet-work^ 
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reachiDg  from  mid  finger  to  lier  cibowa, 
whichy  it  18  to  be  wbhed  they  bad  alto* 
gctber  concealed,  as  the  anatomy  of 
•Miss  Lilly  was,  in  truth,  beginning  to 
get  rather  scientific.  Her  head  was  or- 
namented with  an  opaque  muslin  cap 
which  ran  to  a  point  behind,  like  a 
candle-quencher,  for,  as  the  amiable 
spinster's  locks  had,  for  some  years 
past,  been  merging  into  that  most  re- 
tiring of  all  hues,  called  iron-grev,  so 
did  she  feel  reluctant  that  her  head 
should  be  known  as  the  scene  of  con- 
test between  the  two  opposing  colours 
of  black  and  white.  This  headdress 
was  graced  with  a  profusion  of  green 
ribbons  which  hung  down  like  the 
branches  of  a  weeping  ash,  and  served 
to  protect,  from  too  close  a  scruUny« 
her  long  reddish  neck,  of  which  the 
anatomy  was  still  more  correct  and 
perspicuous  than  that  of  her  arms.  I 
nave  nothing  further  to  add,  except 
that  her  nose  was  obviously  much 
sharper  than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  and  that  she  diffused 
around  her  a  powerful  odour  of  musk. 

Creepy  O'Sleeveen's  dress  was,  like 
himself,  smooth,  neat  and  without  any 
flash  whatsoever.  His  clothes  were 
well  made,  and  their  materials  better 
and  more  costly  than  those  of  Barney 
M'Scut,  though  by  no  means  so  gaudy. 
He  wore  a  watch,  too,  which  undoubt- 
edly gave  him  no  small  adyantas^e  over 
Barney,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  bad  frequently  subsisted  a  bitter 
spirit  of  jealousy.  Even  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  M'Scut  felt  considerably 
chagrined  at  having  seen  O'SIeeveen 
associated  in  the  ceremony  with  Miss 
Lilly ;  not  that  he  felt  any  attachment 
to  her,  but  because  he  imagined  it 
gave  Creepy  a  triumph  oyer  him  as 
being  deemed  a  person  of  decidedly 
greater  importance. 

A  circumstance  occurred  just  as  the 
priest  was  about  to  commence  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  which 
showed  the  respective  characters  of 
these  two  heroes  in  a  very  different 
light.  Miss  Lilly,  seeing  that  the 
child  was  entrusted  exclusively  to 
Bid,  deemed  the  matter  a  direct  slight 
cast  upon  herself;  she,  accordingly, 
bridled,  and,  after  a  sharp  vinegar 
dance  or  two,  enquired  at  once  from 
Mrs.  M' Flail  if  she  were  a  necessary 
person,  at  all,  in  the  performance  of 
the  baptism. 

**  Bekaise,  if  I  am,  Mrs.  Mack,  / 
expect  to  hould  the  child  during  the 
ceremony.*' 

Now,  Brian  Boroo  thinking  this  a 


ffood  opportunity  of  chioiing  in  with 
her  humour,  and  putting  Greepy's  mmt 
out  of  joint,  as  toe  proverb  goes,  ob- 
served that,  **  upon  his  reputaytion,  he 
thouglit  Miss  M*Faitritch  spoke  nothin' 
but  common  sinse." 

Neither  Bosthoon  nor  Molsh  knew 
at  the  moment  what  to  say  in  reply  to 
this  claim,  and  the  truth  is,  that  such 
a  serious  misunderstanding  might  have 
arisen,  as  would  probably  haye  broken 
up  all  their  arrangements,  and  utterly 
frustrated  their  design  upon  Miss  Ltlly*s 
purse.  Creepy,  however,  stept  quietly 
to  their  relief,  and,  in  a  few  words,  set 
all  to  rights. 

*■  Common  sinse,  Brian,**  lie  repeat- 
ed ;  •*  why,  whin  did  you  ever  knovr 
Miss  Lilly  to  spake  anything  else? 
The  truth  is.  Miss  Lilly,*  be  added,  iu 
a  whisper,  **  that  itjs  the  laste  respecta* 
ble  faymale  always  carries  the  child. 
You,  Miss,  act  the  gossip,  and  she 
something  like  the  lady's  maid ;  be- 
sides, it's  her  duty  as  bein*  the  sanior  at* 
the  two ;  the  ouldest  always  carries  it." 

"What  is  wrong  ?"  said  the  priest ; 
"  can  I  throw  in  my  intherdiction  to 
assist  you  ?** 

Bosthoon  felt  like  a  man  on  coals 
lest  Miss  Lilly  should  discover  the 
true  reason  why  she  was  not  allowed 
to  carry  the  child. 

*"  Miss  Lilly,"  said  he,  crossing  his 
enormous  paws  ;  **  Miss  Lilly,  be  the 
contints  o'  them  five  crasses ^* 

**  Aisey,  Bosthoon,"  replied  Creepy, 
anxious  to  interrupt  him  ;  "  it's  ^1 
settled ;  Miss  M'Faitritch  knows  the 
rason,  an*a  much  oblaged  to  you  both 
for  it  Father  Darbjr,  will  you  go  an 
wid  the  saycrament,  if  you  plaise  ?^ 

Now  there  was  an  impressive  and 
significant  meaning  in  this,  which 
Creepy,  by  his  manner,  eony^ed  as 
clearly  to  Bosthoon  and  bis  wife  as  if 
he  had  given  them  a  literal  account  of 
all  that  happened.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Miss  Lilly  felt  not  only  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  she  had  re^ 
ceived,  but,  by  a  complacent  glance  at 
Creepy,  gave  him  such  uneouivocal 
encouragement  as  removed  ul  hope 
from  his  gallant  but  less  adroit  rival. 

**  You  need  say  nothing  further 
about  it,"  she  replied  to  Bosthoon; 
^  Mr.  O'SIeeveen  nas  satisfied  me  that 
it  is  all  as  it  ottght  to  be." 

"  It -is.  Miss  Lilly,  as  it  ought  to  be," 
rejoined  Creepy.  **  Father  M'Flew- 
sther  will  you  give  out  the  grace  o' 
God  upon  him,  an*  have  done  wid  it  ?** 

**  Rccte  dixit  dominc,"  said  Father 
Bartle;   "rccte  dixit.**  t 
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**  Qaare  non,  doctissime  0*Fag/*  re- 
plied his  superior,  **  bonum  securum  I" , 

He,  accordingly,  opened  his  book, 
nor  did  he  close  it  until  the  ceremony 
was  performed. 

Now,  I'm  bound  to  say  that  nothing 
remarkable,  at  least  particularly  so,  oc- 
curred during  the  baptism  ;  I  except 
two  slight  circumstances  which  I  shall 
mention.  When  Father  M'Flewlther 
asked  the  sponsors  what  name  the 
child  was  to  be  called  by,  they  an* 
Bwered,  "  Blackthorn ;"  at  which  his 
reverence  stared,  and  again  enquired 
why  they  gave  him  so  crabbed  and  un- 
usual a  name. 

**  It's  all  very  proper,"  said  the 
curate ;  **  did  you  not  near  her  say,  a 
while  ago,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
a  drame  she  had,  that  she  calls  him 
Blackthorn  r 

"Very  well,"  said  Father  Mac, 
**  bonus,  melior,  optimus  ;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  next  circumstance  is  this :  when 
the  priest  sprinkled  the  water  upon 
young  Blackthorn's  face,  which  he  did 
very  freely,  a  portion  of  it  came  about 
bis  lips,  and  into  his  mouth.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  he  taste  it  than 
he  sucked  it  in,  licked  hu  lips,  and  set 
his  eye  into  a  leer  so  comical  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  observe  it ;  after 
which,  to  the  utter  delight  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  gave  a  crow  so  full  of  iun 
and  enjoyment,  and  withal,  so  loud 
that  it  was  heard  through  the  whole 
lionse. 

''  Hagh,  agh,  agh  !"  shouted  Bos- 
thoon—*' that's  he — that's  the  youth 
himself,  I  tould  yea ;  the  danger's  over 
now ;  the  muddJia  cuggl^s  crossed,  an* 
he  tuck  the  wather  like  a  duck  I 
Tnndher  and  sthrawberries,  whafs  this 
for  ?  whirroo !  Go  off,  one  o'  yez,  for 
a  couple  o*  fiddlers  ;  for,  by  the  piper 
o*  Moses,  well  shake  our  bones  afore 
we  part." 

He  then  commenced  playing  his 
huge  feet  about,  tossing  his  arms  at 
the  same  time  around  him,  like  the 
wings  of  a  wind-mill,  whilst  his  head 
wagged  from  side  to  side  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  triumph  that  no  gravity 
could  withstand ;  all  which  poetry  of 
motion  he  intended  to  pass  off  for 
dancing. 

The  laughter,  indeed,  was  loud  and 
incessant ;  clerey  and  laity  were  lite- 
rally convulsed,'  and  ever  and  anon 
their  mirth  was  renewed  by  the  mur- 
dering wink,  which,  with  one  of  the 
bucket-brows  nji,  he  occasionally  threw 
at  Molsh,  then  at  the  priests,  who,  by 


the  wa3%  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  again  at  the  whole  companv. 

**  Is  none  of  yez  gone  for  the  nddlers, 
I  say,"  he  continued  ;  **  be  the  hand  o' 
my  body  if  you  don't  walk  home  the 
music  here,  Father  Bartie  must  whis- 
tle for  us,  and  you  know  that  would  be 
ondacent  employment  for  a  clargy." 

**  Why,  sure,  Bosthoon,"  said  Molsh, 
with  a  consideration  peculiar  to  wo- 
men, '*  sure  you  would  n*t  ax  any  o' 
them  to  set  out  now,  an'  us  sittin' 
down  to  our  brcakwist  ?* 

**  No,  Molsh  ;  no,  my  shinin'  daisey; 
the  dioual  saize  the  foot  'till  he's  full  to 
the  gullet ;  not  that  sort  aither  is  Bos- 
thoon M' Flail,  so  down  wid  the  prog, 
Molsh,  down  wid  it ;  an'  you,  gintle- 
min,  must  stuff  like  badgers ;  you're 
well  entitled  to  it,  afther  your  day's 
work  this  mornin',  for  which  rason, 
purshue  the  wrinkle  we'll  lave  in  you." 

"Bosthoon,"  said  Father  M*Flew- 
sther,  **  although  I  can't  quarrel  wid 
your  intintion,  yet  I  condimn  the  dis« 
respectful  manner  in  which  you  express 
it.  There  is  no  ambidexterous  simila- 
rity between  a  jfriest  an'  a  badger ;  an' 
as  for  your  thayory  of  wrinkles,  neither 
Father  Bartie  nor  myself  comes  undher 
it  in  any  sense,  barrin'  their  absence. 
We  lead  a  better  life,  I  hope." 

'*  But  he  only  «spoke  it  fi^urately," 
said  Father  Bartie ;  *'  passed  it  in  as  a 
kind  of  tragic  simile ;  or  what  is  called 
a  poetical  license." 

"  Figurately  !"  replied  the  other ; 
"  let  him  keep  such  figures  to  himself, 
or,  otherwise,  mend  his  arithmetic ; 
and,  as  for  your  poetical  license,  let 
me  catch  e'er  a  couple  in  my  jmiUh 
gettin'  married  on  the  strength  of  one, 
and,  my  word  to  you,  Bartie,  they'll 
hear  thunder.  I  remimber  well  when 
Syl  Corcoran,  the  ballad-maker,  took 
to  live  wid  Nora  Kistha,  the  reprobate 
had  the  assurance  to  tell  me  that  thev 
were  united  by  poetical  license.  Such 
licenses  bring  no  grist  to  our  mill,  for 
which  rason  I'm  determined  never  to 
countenance  them,  barrin'  by  the 
height  o'  severity." 

••  We  all  grant  it's  not  dacent,''  said 
Bosthoon  ;  "  but,  sure  your  reverence 
knows  that  there's  nothin'  ill  meant  if 
it's  not  ill  taken.  Be  all  the  badgers 
that  ever  wor  hunted,  I  meant  no  dis- 
paragement to  aither  of  you,  so  don't 
be  angry,  gintlemin  ;  an*  you,  Father 
M*Flew8ther,  will  at  laste  give  your 
countenance  to  a  good  breakfast." 

This,  in  a  great  degree,  soothed  the 
offended  dignity  of  the  priest,  whose 
features  relaxed  from  their  severity  scTp 
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wanted  to  tkiy  Father  M'Flewsthcr 
and  myself  upon  matbematicB,  havini; 
bard  a  great  dale  about  us,  adted  Fm- 
tber  Darby  there,  what  was  a  curve ; 
'the  hind  leg  of  a  dog/  replied  bi^ 
reverence,  'because  it's  bent  both  ways, 
ill  and  out,  so  there's  a  double  defini- 
tion for  vou,  in  case  a  single  one 
wouldn't  do  you.'  Upon  my  veracity 
the  I'arned  man  looked  into  his  tumbler, 
after  hearing  ^this,  like  a  goose  looking 
down  a  marrow- bone." 

Many  and  various  were  the  expres- 
sions of  wonder  which  a  belief  in  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  called  torth  from  their  ai^ 
ditory.  But  the  breakfiist,  one,  by  the 
way,  from  which  a  knight  of  the  garter 
might  not  shrinkr  was  now  spread  out 
with  a  variety  and  prodigality  of  &re 
worthy  of  this  great  occasion.  Father 
M'Flewsther  himself  said  grace  in 
three  words,  and  was  immediately  in 
the  bowels  of  a  prime  beef-steak.  Father 
Bartle  followed,  then  the  other  guests, 
all  of  whom,  with  two  such  admira- 
ble examples  before  them,  played  a 
becoming  part.  The  conversation,  of 
course,  slackened,  and,  lor  twenty 
minutes,  although  much  was  done, 
there  was  very  little  said  worthy  of 
commenioratiou. 

A  length  Father  M*FIewsther, 
having  caused  a  jpound,  or  better,  of 
the  smoking  beer-«teak  to  disappear, 
was  observed  by  Bosthoon  to  hai^ 
back  like  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wind. 

**  What's  the  roatther  wid  you,  sir  Y^ 
he  asked ;  '^sure,  thundheraud  sthiaw- 
berries,  it  is  n't  goiu'  to  give  up  the 
battle  that  wapr  you  are  ?  Isn't  here 
the  leg  and  wing  of  a  parson  tliat  yon 
must  peel,  if  it  was  only  to  put  down 
heresy  ; — beggin'  your  pardon.  Miss 
M*Faitritch  ;  but  you  know  that  a 
joke's  a  joke  ?" 

The  priest  cast  a  couple  of  wistful 
glances  at  the  fat  leg  and  wing,  and 
after  a  hiccup  that  spoke  strongly  of 
satiety,  replied : 

*"  Bosthoon,  for  the  sake  of  the  thrue 
faith,  I  believe  I  will  have  a  n^g  or 
two  at  that  same ;  but  touching  heresy, 
I  say  we  must  have  Miss  Lilly  amongst 
us.  You'd  make  a  beautiful  convert, 
Miiss  Lilly,  wid  your  fine  edicatiou  and 
suparior  breeding." 

**  Devil  a  word  but  thruth  in  that 
anyhow,"  observed  Creepy  O'Sleeveen, 
by  way  of  soliloquy,  but  loud  enough 
for  the  object  of  the  compliment  to 
hear  him. 

"  I'm  satisfied  to  rest  as  I  am,  sir,*' 
replied  Miss  Lilly.    >^  t 
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far  as  to  assume  something  like  thar 
usual  cast  of  good-nature. 

**  You  see,  Bosthoon,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, with  his  usual  deferential  smile, 
"  that  Father  M'Flewsther  wont  be 
badgered  by  any  body,  much  less  by  a 
layman." 

"  But  he  will  by  a  good  breakfast,* 
rejoiued  Bosthoon,  still  uneonsciously 
adhering  to  the  offensive  simile ;  *'  or, 
be  godkins,  maybe  he'd  act  the  badger 
still  betther  at  a  deep  dinner;  for, 
upon  my  sowl,  his  reverence,  so  far  as 
lamin'  an'  languidges  goes,  could  act 
anything,  by  all  accounts." 

The  curate,  who  was  a  small  wag  in 
his  way,  and  occasionally  offered  at  a 
pun,  could  not  help  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  obnoxious  compliment  of 
the  dinner  and  breakfast.  The  parish 
priest  was  once  more  about  to  lose 
temper,  but  the  placebo  administered 
to  his  vanity,  in  the  conclusion  of 
Bostboon's  observations,  settled  his 
rising  bile,  and  brought  him  back 
again  to  good  humour. 

**  There  is  no  use,"  said  he,  smiling 
at  a  plate  of  beef-steakft  which  was  just 
laid  upon  the  table,  **  there  is  no  use 
ill  being  angry  with  an  uularnrd  man, 
Boitthoon,  ignorunt  of  the  polite  sci- 
ence of  Pullysyllables ;  for,  as  the 
ould  proverb  says,  *  there's  no  making 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  hog's  ear,'  or,  as 
the  septagent  has  it,  ex  qiutmvis  ligno 
not  fie  mereurious. 

**  You  see,"  observed  Father  Bartle, 
"  the  profundity  of  bis  erudition ;  his 
reverence's  knowledge  is  unknown.  I 
myself  am  an  infant  at  the  breast  com- 
pared to  him." 

••  No,  Bartle ;  I  deny  it ;  neiro,  do- 
mine.  I  don't  know  a  more  lamed  or 
hetheroganious  scholar.  It's  not  a 
fortnight  ago  since  he  answered  one  of 
the  deepest  questions  in  all  mathema- 
thics — *  what  is  a  right  line  ?'  •  Why,' 
said  he,  at  once,  'a  right  line  is  the 
rcwerse  of  a  wrong  one ;'  and,  upon 
my  diviaity,  the  lamed  gintleman  that 
asked  it,  said  he  gave  him  up ;  *  I  have 
done,  sir,*  says  he.  *  You  are  quite 
too  profound  for  me,'  says  he,  and, 
during  the  rcinaindher  of  the  evening 
he  didn't  open  his  li|M,  except  to 
drink  his  punch." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Father  Darby,  I  can't 
allow  your  own  modesty  to  run  away 
with  you  either.  Your  definition  of  a 
curve,  to  the  same  gintleman,  was  still 
more  lamed  and  mathematical  ;  a 
curve,  my  friends,  is  a  right  line  with 
a  hook,  or  what  logicians  call  a  cir- 
cumbendibus ;  so,  this  gentleman,  who 
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Creepy  sighed,  and  looking  tenderly 
at  ber,  exclaimed  in  a  whisper,  **  God 
forbid,  Miss  Lilly,  that  you  should  re- 
main as  vou  are — a  single  life  was 
never  made  for  any  one  so  handsome." 

*'  How  you  do  flatter,  Misther  O - 
Sleeveen." 

•*  Come,  Bartle,"  said  Father  Darby, 
**  thry  the  other  leg  and  wing.  Upon 
my  divinity,  it's  tip-top  feeding — bonus, 
melior,  optimus." 

**  Sir,*'  said  the  curate,  coming  out 
with  one  of  his  small  jokes,  **  you  know 
we* re  commanded  to  resist  the  flesh." 

**  Ha,"  said  Futher  Darby,  with  a 
wink  at  the  company,  <*my  gentleman's 
getting  tayological. 

■*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied 
Bartle,  interrupting  him,  **  I  didn't  get 
my  toy  yet." 

**  Very  good,  Misther  O'Fag,  but 
you  niust'nt  escape  that  way.  Answer 
me  this — whether  is  flesh  or  fowl  the 
most  canonical  feeding?  Upon  my 
divinity,  if  he  expounds  that,  I'll  say 
he's  fit  for  a  mithre." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  the  curate,  playing 
into  his  hands  ;  **  but  you  put  questions 
HO  deep,  that  no  one  except  yourself 
can  resolve  them.  How  can  you  ex* 
pect  me  to  do  it,  when  you  sucked  the 
bishop  at  the  last  cont'ereuce  V" 

i*  Welt,  next  to  the  bishop,  I'd  rank 
yourself  Bartle.  The  question  you 
can't  answer  must  be  a  deep  one." 

**  I  can't  auBwer  that,  theu^-et  non 
pudet  me  admittere." 

"  Bonum  securum,  dominc,  bonum 
securum !  Well,  I'll  resolve  it  for  you. 
You  know,  Bartle,  that  we're  com- 
manded ill  the  Apocuphlix  of  St.  Luke, 
to  resist  the  flesh  $  but  will  you  or  any 
other  profound  discipulus  shew  me 
where  we  are  commanded  to  resist  the 
fowl  ?  There's  a  touch  of  the  M*Flew- 
sther  for  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  there  spoke  the  divine  that 
never  was  overcome  yet.  After  that. 
Father  Darby,  I  can't  refuse  to  have 
a  snig  as  well  as  yourself  at  the  leg 
and  wing — sic  parvis  componere  magna 
solebo." 

**  Gintlemen,"  sidd  Creepy  O'Slee- 
veeu,  **  docs  the  apocuphlix,  or  what^ 
Siimever  you  call  it,  say  any  thing 
against  lish  ?" 

**  Silence,  Creepy."  said  Father  Mac- 
Flewsther,  *' you're  but  a  layman  ;  and 
what  right  have  you  to  make  enquiries 
into  any  thing  connected  wid  the 
church  ?  We  lay  down  the  doctrine, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  believe 
it.  If  you  begin  to  enquire,  your  faith's 
not  worth  a  rap.     The  man  Uiat  feels 


himself  safe,  never  enquires,  but  the 
reprobate  that  doubts,  does.  Now  the 
sorra  morsel  of  faith  ever  a  doubter 
had  yet,  since  the  creation  of  Pether 
White — ^the  dickens  a  taste.  So  says 
St.  Job.  Horum  scorum,  says  he,  when 
tratin'  this  subject — horum  scorum  sing 
divorum,  harum  scarum  divo — ^tagrag 
merry  derry,  parrawig-and-hat^band, 
hie  hoc  horum  genitivo.  So  he  says, 
one  of  the  clanest  and  healthiest  saints 
ou  the  caleadher — eheui,  ehem." 

**  And  you  might  add,"  replied 
O'Fag,  **  the  fittest  for  coafotion  ;  but 
with  great  respect.  Father  Darby,  and 
allowing  that  every  thing  you  said  to 
Creepy  there  is  thruth — pure  ortho- 
dox?— still  I  submit,  that  with  respect 
to  the  fish,  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  question  of  very  slippery  divinity  in 
it." 

"  Very  well "  replied  Father  M*Flew* 
sther,  rather  puzzled,  however,  for  he 
saw  not  what  the  curate  was  at,  **  veiy 
well ;  but  it  wan'ut  Creepy  who  put  it 
there." 

"  Creepy  "  rejoined  the  other,  "  and 
he  a  layman  I  No,  no,  that  would  be 
hewstheron  botheron  indeed.  No, 
but^-and  I'm  putting  this  to  yon  by 
way  of  information — why  is  it  that 
there  is  an  exception  made  against 
flesh,  and  none  against  fish,  Father 
Darby  r 

**  Whew!"  exclaimed  the  parochial : 
**  and  so  you  think  that  difficult  ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Bartle,  **  I  (fo  think 
it  difficult ;  and  I  tell  you  no  man  but 
a  sesquipedalian  could  answer  it." 

**  Then  mark  me  down  a  sextapay- 
dalium,  for  FU  answer  it  on  the  nail ; 
and  here  goes.  The  whole  sacretis, 
that  the  apostles  being  fishermen,  very 
naturally  favoured  their  own  trade  ;  for, 
as  St.  Cherub  says  on  the  same  subject, 
hue  pertinent  verba  commidandy  com* 
parandy  dandy  promittendy  solvendy 
.  imperandy  nuntiandy  fidendy  et  ejus 
contraria  et  et — hem! — ^bonum  secu- 
rum !  And  it  is  for  the  same  rason  we 
keep  lent." 

Father  Bartle  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  raised  his  hands,  and  turned 
up  his  eyes  in  wonder,  or  at  least  in 
what  he  wished  them  to  consider  as 
such. 

•*  Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed,  *♦  if  ever 
a  divine  was  gifled  with  divinity,  you 
Father  M*Flewsther  are  that  apostle. 
There  are  men  high  up  in  the  church, 
who  could  no  more^-^Oli,  no  wonder 
for  the  apostle  Paul  to  say,  Formose 
puer,  nimium  ne  crede  calon,  when  ad- 
dressing himself  to  one  of  the  Seven 
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Candlesticks ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  brilliant  lu- 
minary among  them,  than  my  worthy 
and  respected,  and  profound,  and  in- 
comprehensible suparior,  the  Rev. 
Darbv  M'Flewsther.** 

••  Yes,  gintlemen,**  s&id  Creepy,  who 
by  the  way  was  a  chandler,  **  you  are  a 
pair  to  the  pound,  anyhow." 

"  Ay,  Creepy,"  said  the  Curate, 
smiling  at  the  coming  joke,  **  but  it's 
long  before  you'd  send  a  pound  to  the 
pair." 

**  Accordin'  to  the  doctrine  you're 
afther  layin'down  yourselves,"  replied 
Creepy,  **  that  'ud  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle." 

♦*  You  mean.  Creepy,"  returned  the 
Curate  again,  ''that  your  tallow  would 
be  nothing  to  our  grace." 

**  Someway  thereabouts,"  said  Creepy, 
with  a  sly  wmk  at  Miss  Lilly. 

•*  Well,  but  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther," observed  Father  Darby,  **  I  beg 
to  observe,  that  the  breakfast  is  not 
progressing  as  it  ought.  Where  are 
Bosthoon  and  Mrs.  M* Flail  from  us  ?" 

"  Please  your  reverence,"  replied  the 
servant-maid  coming  down  out  of  the 
next  room,  and  dropping  a  low  curtsey, 
'*she  and  Bosthoon,  sir,  are  dressin* 
the  tay  ;  thev  thought  it  'ud  boil  big, 
but  instead  o  that,  sir,  it  has  boiled  m 
to  nuttin*  amost" 

"  Send  Bosthoon  here,  glrsha  ;**  but 
as  he  spoke  Bosthoon  entered.  **  Bos- 
thoon," he  continued,  **  aflher  the  stout 
substratum  which  we've  laid  in,  on 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a 
comely  breakfast,  I  tnink  we'd  be  no- 
thing the  worse  of  a  drop  of  something 
nate  to  grout  the  beefsteak  and  chicken 
— -nute,  Bosthoon  agra,  nate  and  here- 
tical." 

"  Would  your  reverence  be  satisfied," 
said  Bosthoon,  giving  at  the  company 
the  same  knowing  wink  which  he 
practised  so  often  during  the  whole, 
muming,  **  would  you  be  satisfied  wid 
a  drop  of  christenin*  wather  ?  hogh  I 
ogh  I  ho!  ho !     There  I  done  you." 

•*  None  of  your  nonsense,"  replied 
his  reverence;  ''the  drop  we  want 
mustn't  be  christened  at  ail — nate,  Bos- 
thoon, and  heretical." 

"  Never  fear.  Father  Darby  ;  be  my 
sowl,  you'll  get  a  sup  o'  stuff  so  strong 
that  a  barrel  of  it  'ud  blow  up  like  a 
cask  of  gunpowdher.  If  it  doesn't 
bring  the  knowledge  out  o'  yees,  gintle- 
men,  nothing  will." 

In  a  moment  he  placed  a  bottle  be- 
fore each  of  the  priests,  desiring  them 
4o  help  themselves  and   the  eompany. 


^111  be  back  myself,**^  he  added,  -\n 
three  skips  of  a  midge.  To  tell  your 
reverence  the  truth,"  he  whispered, 
**  I'm  afeared  that  the  jinteel  part  of 
the  breakfast  has  gone  ashaughran  wid 
us."  Saying  which  he  went  into  the 
next  room  with  a  countenance  consi- 
derably lengthened. 

The  bottle  now  circulated  very 
briskly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  effects 
of  "the  drop  o'  heresy,"  as  Father 
M'Flewsther  called  it,  spread  a  cheer- 
ful spirit  through  them,  which  awe  for 
the  character  of  the  priests,  and  ad- 
miration for  th^ir  learning,  had  until 
then  prevented  from  appearing.  An 
under  buzz  of  conversation  now  arose, 
which  indeed  was  the  more  seasonable 
as  it  helped  to  fill  up  a  dead  pause 
which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
breakfast  It  was  felt  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  but  no  one  exactly 
knew  what  it  was.  Very  strong  lan- 
guage, for  instance,  was  heard  from  the 
host  and  hostess,  garnished  with  some 
round  oaths  from  both  ;  but  whether 
their  dialogue  was  one  of  recrimination, 
or  expostulation,  or  mortification,  was 
a  matter  not  easily  solved.  That  some 
stiff  oaths,  as  I  said,  flew  about  be- 
tween them,  and  that  they  were  ut- 
tered with  much  vehemence  and  sin- 
cerity was  all  the  company  could  learn. 
These  things  are  always  painful  to 
those  who  are  forced  to  listen  to  them, 
for  which  reason  Father  M*Flewsther, 
with  a  good-natured  consideration  for 
Bosthoon  and  Molsh,  resolved  to  treat 
the  company  to  another  exhibition  of 
his  and  Father  Bartle's  learning. 

•*  Bartle,"  said  he,  •*  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  propound,  which  originates  out 
of  our  discussion  awhile  agone.  It  is 
this — What  is  the  ecclesiastical  differ- 
ence between  flesh  and  fowl  T* 

O'Fag  bethought  him  for  some  time, 
looked  sadly  puzzled,  hemmed,  then 
haw'd,  bit  his  nails,  tapped  the  table, 
but  at  length  gave  it  up,  exclaiming, 
with  one  of  his  questionable  puns  : 

"  For  the  flesh  o'  me.  Father  Darbv, 
I  can't  tell." 

"  Nor  von  needn't  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  as  much,"  replied  his  su- 
perior. **  I  would  be  eldd  to  catch 
the  man  who  could ;  however,  you 
shall  soon  know  it.  The  difference  is 
this — flesh  walks  upon  four  feet,  and 
fowl  upon  two.  For  what  says  the 
Council  of  Constant — called  Const- 
ant,  you  know,  from  Constantine  the 
Great,  who  transferred  Rome  to  Con- 
stantinople —  indeed  Friar  Fillaeain 
used    to  'bridge    it  afther  the    Irish 
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fashion,  and  call  it  the  Cotmdl  of  Con- 
dv.  Weil,  what  sajrs  the  Conncil  of 
Constant,  when  decidifig  this  point, 
Kenio  mortaBum  omnibus  horn  sapU. 
And  Bgnn-r^Supinum  in  hum  active  sig' 
mficai,  et  sequOur  verlwm  out  partidph- 
rum  tigniUScafu  motam  ad  locumJ* 

"  Well,  but  according  to  that  de- 
dsion,  men  and  women  are  fowls.*' 

"Surely  you  wouldn't  make  bastes 
ofthem,  Mister  OTaff?"  replied  Father 
Darby,  with  triumph.  **  I  do  maintain 
they  are  of  that  genius.  For  what 
says  Harry  Stottle,  when  giving  a  di- 
vination of  man— animal  biped  im- 
plume<*-a  two-legged  animal  without 
feathers.  Thto,  Bartle,  are  they  not 
always  bred  near  the  barn  door  ?  ha, 
ha,  ha.    £h  ?    I  can  do  it,  I  believe  ?** 

"Bedad,  Father  M'Flewsther,**  ob- 
served Brian  Boroo,  **  I  believe  your 
reverence  knows  every  thing." 

''  That's  little  of  it,  my  friends,"  said 
the  Curate.  ''If  you'd  hear  him  among 
the  clargy-^there's  not  a  man  of  them 
could  take  the  snuff  off  of  him.  He's 
nothing  less  than  a  spiritual  jack-a- 
lanthem  that  never  goes  out." 

*'  I  believe  we  can  hould  our  own, 
Bartle,  both  of  us.  You  and  I  against 
an^  two  of  them.  Now  there's  a  foreign 
ebabh^  a  frog-eater  from  the  Sorebones 
in  Paris,  that  they've  brought  over 
here  to  croak  out  bis  divinity  at  Mf^r* 
note.  Well,  I  say  nothing— -but  as  mr 
as  divinity,  tayology,  methaphyncs,  or 
dogmatics  goes,  I  think  the  chsur  could 
be  as  well  filled  widout  leading  over  a 
French  priest  like  a  monkey  in  canoni- 
cals. I  say  I  think  there  are  those  to 
be  had  who  could  fill  the  chair  as  well. 
I  mane  nobody— ehem." 

**  Right,  Father  Darby,  we  certainly 
could  fill  a  chair  willi  more  effect; 
we're  men  of  greater  bottom  than  ever 
the  French  were." 

**  Ay,  and  of  betther  top  too,  O'Fag. 
We  ait  neither  frogs,  manna,  nor  any 
other  description  of  locusts,  bv  way  of 
soopling  our  joints  for  the  dhrawing 
room.  No,  we're  stiff  and  stout  like 
men,  and— but  what's  this ?  Eh?  By 
the  bones  of  St  Roger,  but  here's  a 
new  dish  I" 

It  was  not  extraordinary  indeed  that 
he  should  have  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  delicacy  which 
Molsb,  with  a  most  rueful  countenance 
then  placed  before  him.  The  history 
of  this  aflkir  demands  further  explana- 
tion, which,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  it  shall  have.  The  truth 
is  this — 

Honest  Molsh  had  often  heard  of 
Vol.  X. 


tea  before,  but  had  never  been  favoured 
with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  or  see- 
ing how  it  should  be  used.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  after  having  con- 
sulted Bosthoon,  who  happened  to  be 
as  indifferently  acquainted  with  the 
sul^ect  as  herself,  they  both  concluded 
that  the  leaves,  like  any  other  vege- 
table, constituted  the  essence  of  the 
luxury.  They  accordingly  put  down 
two  pounds  in  a  pot  of  water,  whieh 
was  allowed  to  boil  for  about  an  hour ; 
after  which  they  poured  off  the  water 
Into  another  vessel,  and  having  ga- 
thered and  pressed  the  leaves,  until  all 
the  aqueous  particles  were  separated* 
Molsh  took  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a 
suitable  quantity  of  peuper,  both  of 
which  she  mixed  up  with  the  leaves, 
until  she  brought  them  as  near  the 
consistence  of  cabbage  as  possible. 
Such  was  the  dish  she  placed  before 
Father  M'Ftewsther ;  and  deeply  was 
she  mortified  at  the  miserable  quantity 
which  it  contained,  knowing,  at  her 
hospitable  heart  did,  that  the  company 
could  not  possibly  get  more  than  a 
spoonful  each,  or  as  Bosthoon  said,  a 
lick  a-piece.  We  must,  however  con* 
ceal  nothing.  The  reader  knows  that 
the  company  were  edified  by  a  pro- 
fusion or  oaths,  attributable  to  both 
Bosthoon  and  Molsh,  some  of  them,  to 
tell  the  truth,  rather  new-coined  ones 
on  the  part  of  Bosthoon.  Never,  in- 
deed, had  that  worthy  man  been  before 
so  desperately  degraded,  nor  dreamt 
6f  the  base  purposes  to  which  he  vras 
destmed  to  be  applied.  Molsh  finding 
it  a  diflicult  and  rather  tedious  matter 
to  drain  the  water  properly  off  the  tea 
leaves,  put  them  all  into  a  pillow  case, 
which  she  placed  on  a  rosn-bottomed 
chair  ;  she  then  got  Bosthoon  to  place 
upon  the  top  of  this  the  upper  stone  of 
a  hand-mill,  or  Quern— «  domestic  ma- 
chine, which  in  mountainous  and  re- 
mote districts  was,  until  some  few  years 
ago,  occasionally  used  to  ffrind  the 
family  corn.  Upon  this,  after  some- 
thing that  might  almost  be  termed  a 
pitched  battle,  she  at  length  forced 
Bosthoon  to  sit  like  a  brooding  hen 
upon  her  eggs,  in  order  that  he  might 
express  all  the  juices  quickly,  so  as 
that  the  course  of  the  breakfiut  might 
experience  no  delay.  Bosthoon  him- 
self, to  tell  the  truth,  felt  this  indignity 
to  tlie  core,  and  the  more  so,  as  certain 
hot  exhalations,  arising  from  the  pillow 
case  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  oi 
the  Quern,  rendered  his  position  little 
less  than  than  that  of  a  martyr.  This 
explanation  we  deemed  necessary,  that 
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the  reader  may  understand  the  cause 
of  Bosthoon's  silence,  and  some  start- 
ling ejaculations  whioh,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  breakfast  he  will 
from  time  to  time  be  forced  to  make. 

**  Plaise  your  reverence  "  said  Molsb, 
placing  the  delicacy  aforesaid  before 
Father  M*Flew8ther,  "this  tay  did  not 
boil  up  wid  me  as  I  expected.  My- 
telf,  in  troth,  is  afeared  that  it  won*t  go 
round  the  whole  of  yees ;  but  in  the 
mane  time,  if  you  can,  your  reverence, 
give  them  all  a  taste." 

**  What  is  this  consarn  at  all,  Mrs. 
M'Flail  ?• 

"  'Deed  it's  the  tay,  your  reverence, 
as  I  said ;  an'  though  I  say  it,  that 
ought  not,  it's  as  well  butthered  and 
peppered  as  e'er  a  dish  o'  tay  ever  you 
ett ;  and  along  wid  all  that,  I  slipped 
in  a  few  cloves  and  a  bit  o'  cinnamon 
to  give  it  a  flavour." 

'*  There's  evidently  a  mistake  some- 
where," said  Father  Darby,  softening 
the  matter  as  well  as  he  could.  **  This 
is  sartinly  the  ould  mode  of  making 
tay,  Mrs.  M*Flail,  but  the  modem  and 
polite  way  is  to  rewerse  the  whole  pro- 
cess." 

'*  It  is  a  fine  specimen,"  observed  the 
Curate,  **  of  the  hewstheron  botheron, 
or  putting  the  car  before  the  horse." 

"  Never  mind," said  the  other,  "we'll 
show  her  the  polite  and  fashionable 
mode.  Mrs.  M^Flail,  is  there  any  of 
the  broth  that  this  was  boiled  in  forth- 
coming." 

**  Every  tpudh  safe,  sir,"  she  replied, 
^  and  that's  more  by  good  luck  than 
good  guiding." 

«  Very  good,"  said  the  priest ;  "get 
us  in  sugar  and  crame,  and  a  cool  o* 
the  broth,  aflher  that  as  many  noggins 
and  other  utensils  as  you  can  spare, 
and  then  we'll  show  you  the  fashionable 
method  of  making  a  raking  pot  o'  tay." 

This  was  complied  with,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  tea  of  enormous  strength 
was  circulating  among  them  in  wooden 
noggins,  porringers,  bowls,  and  such 
other  vessels  as  could  be  at  all  ren- 
dered available.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  Bosthoon  was  invisible — a 
circumstance  which  had  already  been 
noticed  once  or  twice  by  the  priest, 
who  now  asked  Molsh  what  detained 
him. 

•*'Deed,  your  Reverence,  he's  just 
fixin'  himself  a  bit  in  the  room  above, 
but  he'll  be  here  in  a  jilfcy.  Bosthoon, 
man  alive,  what  keeps  you  there,  an' 
his  Reverence  Father  M'Flcwsther 
wantin*  you?  Arrah,  why  don't  you 
come  and  be  cheerful,  wid  you  ?" 


*' Bosthoon  entered  with  a  visage 
which  no  pen  could  describe.  In  fact 
all  the  features  of  his  face  were  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

"  Arrah,  death  an*  ages,  Bosthoon, 
why  don't  you  sit  down  wid  the  com- 
pany an'  be  pleasant?"  said  Molsh 
agam. 

*'Be  me  sowl,  I  suppose  the  next 
thing  I  am  to  do  for  you  is  to  cackle," 
replied  Bosthoon,  giving  her  a  look 
which  smelt  strongly  of  unjustifiable 
homicide.  **  Faith,  my  daisy,  when 
you  get  me  to  hatch  another  brewin* — 
but  no  mather — I  say  nothing — ^though 
be  me  sowl  the  feelin*  o'  me  has  it  hard 
and  fast  Sit — devil  resave  sich  sittin' 
— an*  only  it  was  for  him  that  it  was 
for,  I'd  a  seen  the  whole  bobbery  at 
the  dickens  afore  I'd  be  par-boiled  as 
lam." 

*'What  is  the  matter,  Bosthoon?" 
enquired  the  priest ;  "  something  seems 
wrong  wid  you.*' 

"Ay!  seems!"  replied  Bosthoon, — 
fdth  your  Reverence  knows  little  about 
it ;  but  if  you  ^ft  as  I  do,  may  be  tisn't 
your  larnin'  *ud  console  yon." 

**  Come,  come,  man,"  said  the  priest, 
"  take  a  cup  o'  tay,  wid  your  crossness 
..-it'll  put  you  in  good  humour." 

"Tay!"  replied  Bosthoon — ^"much 
oblaged  to  your  reverence,  but  I  got 
my  share  in  the  room'ithin.  Molsh 
knows  I  did.  Thonomon-dioual,  what's 
this  for  I     Marciful  mother !  oh !" 

All  the  graces  of  his  countenance 
were  now  called  into  play.  He  twisted, 
he  twined,  and  put  nis  body  through 
such  a  series  ot  evolutions,  as  could 
rarely  be  witnessed  even  in  the  agonies 
of  a  dying  bear. 

"  Take  a  cup,  man,"  said  the  priest, 
"  it'll  settle  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Bosthoon, 
"  I'm  settled  as  it  is,  thanks  to  a  jinteel 
breakfkst  for  it,  and  to  MoUh*s  meUiod 
of  cooking  it ;  but  I  don't  care  if  I 
taste  a  dhrop  o'  the  heresy,  as  your 
reverence  calls  it,  though,  be  roe  song, 
I  think  it's  liker  the  thrue  fsuth  for  all 
that,  as  far,  any  how,  as  purity  eoes. 
Honom  an' — well,  no  matther — thun- 
dherl  Gintlemen,"  addressing  the 
priests,  ''both  your  healths,  at  all  evints 
— the  company's  health  1  wish — and 
young  Blackthorn !  Bid  Fogarty,  bring 
him  ibrrid  here.  Here's  to  you,  my 
young  cock — long  life,  good  health,  and 
prosperity  to  you,  and  may  I  never 
die  till  I  sec  you  as  lamed  as  Father 
Darby  and  Father  Bartle  here." 

'*  It's  a  good  wish,  Bosthoon,  and  I 
hope  it  may  happen  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
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time  111  aiidertake  to  promise  yon  a 
loag  IHe  at  any  rate— so  far,  at  least,  at 
one  of  Its  is  coosaraed." 

Father  Bartle  looked  a  little  piqued 
at  wtat  he  considered  not  only  an  in- 
▼idious  distinction,  but  in  some  degree 
an  imputation  on  his  general  know- 
ledge. 

**  Why  not  include  both,"  he  asked  ; 
**  I  thinic  I  oughu't  to  be  thrown  over- 
board that  way.** 

<*  Do  you  include  yourself  and  lave 
ne  out  on  some  other  occasion,**  re- 
turned Father  Darby  rather  drily. 
**  Blackthorn's  a  good  name,  Bosthoon, 
a  good  stout,  tough  name,  just  the  one 
that  a  M'Fhiil  ought  to  have." 

**  He*U  be  a  knotty  fellow,  Bosthoon," 
said  the  curate,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
the  !^ight  put  upon  him  by  his  supe- 
rior. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  we 
may  as  well  state  ia  a  few  words  that 
Father  M'Flewsther  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  preferred  to  a  better 
parish,  and  that. his  curate,  to  whom  he 
nad  promised  to  use  his  interest  with 
the  bishop  to  have  him  appointed  his 
successor,  let  no  opportunity  of  flatter- 
ing Father  Darby's  vanity  pass.  In- 
deed, under  any  circumstances,  it  was 
their  interest  to  comuliment  each  othen 
upon  their  extensive  knowledge,  as  they 
possessed  little  else,  except  the  im- 
puted acquisition  of  learning,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  being  in  orders,  to  c^ive 
them  that  respect  in  the  eyes  of  their 
flocks,  which  their  positive  ignorance 
aad  coarseness  of  manners  were  cal- 
culated to  lessen.  Independently  there- 
fore, of  the  peculiar  motive  by  which 
the  curate  was  influenced,  it  was  their 
policy  to  sustain  each  other  by  mutual 
adinowlcdgments  of  their  acquirements, 
and  to  impose  upon  their  flocks  by 
those  exhibitions  of  mock-knowledge 
that  were  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
delusion. 

The  reader  may  have  already  per- 
ceived that  OTag,  who  of  the  two  had 
a  readier  turn  of  mind,  though  scarcely 
a  better  education,  entertained  a  lurking 
contempt  for  Father  Darby,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  oHen  peeped 
out  in  a  bit  of  small  sarcasm,  a  joke, 
pun,  or  some  inflated  and  ironical 
compliment,  masq|ucd  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  sinceiity.  There  was  also 
some  degree  of  jealousy  in  the  case. 
Father  M'Flewsther  was  voracious  of 
praise  on  the  score  of  his  learning, 
but  although  liberal  enough  of  it  to- 
wards O'Fag,  yet  he  still  contrived  to 
wind  ufr  their  debates  by  a  rather  un- 


equivocal hint  at  the  cuniit«*a  evident 
inferiority.  The  latter  had  often  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  this,  as 
being  both  unfair  and  impolitic,  and  a 
violation  of  the  esprit  da  corps  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  for  their  gene- 
ral good.  M'Flewsther  admitted  this, 
and  oflen  promised  to  avoid  the  error, 
but  so  invincible  was  his  vanity,  that 
no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  the 
same  circumstances,  than  he  committed 
without  remorse  the  same  offence.  The 
reader,  therefore,  may  readily  perceive 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  collision 
between  them,  originating  from  the 
causes  I  have  already  detailed, 

«*  He'll  be  a  second  O'Fag  vet,  I 
hope,"  said  Father  Darby  ;  **  and  if  so, 
he'll  have  a  very  passable  share  of 
knowledge.  O'Fi^'s  no  joke  ;  but 
touching  a  roan  I  won't  name,  Bos- 
thoon,  I  say  again  111  promise  you  a 
long  life.* 

••  I  hope  youll  keep  your  word,  sir," 
said  Bosthoon,  understanding  the  pro- 
mise in  its  literal  meaning. 

**  Perhaps  other  people,  Bosthood, 
could  just  prontise  you  as  long  a  life."    * 

"  Long  life  to  you  both,  gintlemen,* 
replied  Bosthoon.  *<  Faith  I  can't  say 
but  you're  ginerous." 

**l  think,  Bosthoon,"  said  Creepy 
O'Sleeven,  *<that  between  both  gintle- 
men  you're  not  likely  to  die  at  all.  I 
hope  they  themselves  will  live  to  keep 
theirpromise." 

*•  That's  very  well  said,  Creepy," 
observed  the  curate,  •*  only  rather  in- 
solent" 

**  I  differ  wid  you  there,  Bartle,"  said 
Father  M'Flewsther ;  "  and  -I  dont  see 
why  you  should  be  so  sevare  upon  him. 
You  ofken  attempt  a  joke  yourself,  and 
God  he  sees  wid  what  success." 

•' Gintlemen,"  said  Bosthoon,  «*wid 
great  respect  I  say  it,  but  I  think  ^ou 
might  a  thought  it  worth  your  whiles 
to  drink  young  Blackthorn's  health  ;  it 
required  little  lamin  to  do  that,  and  his 
mother  an'  I  'ud  feel  proud  of  it." 

**  I  was  just  filling  my  glass  to  do  it," 
replied  Father  Darby. 

*f  I.  would  have  did  it  lon^  ago,"  said 
O'Fag, "  but  that  it  does'nt  oecome  the 
curate  to  taiche  the  parish  priest  his 
manners.*' 

**  Particularly  whin  he  has'ut  lamed 
tliim  himself,"  retorted  M'Flewsther. 
«'Coine,  gintlemcn  and  ladies,  fill  a 
bumper ;  here's  the  health  of  young 
Blackthorn  M*Flail ;  may  he  live  long 
and  happily,  and  die  a  bishop !" 

This  was  drank  with  great  enthust- 
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asm,  after  which  Mr.  M^Flewsthcrpro- 
eeeded — 

**  Blackthorn  Bosthoon  w  a  good  sa- 
cred scriptural  name,  and  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  it." 

-  Scriptural !"  exclwmed  O*  Fag  ; 
♦'upon  my  reputaytion  1  don't  see 
thatr 

**  Upon  my  dlrinity,  then,  I  think 
you  ought ;  don't  you  know  after  all, 
and  the  common  discipline  of  our 
church  in  Ireland  shows  it,  that  a  good 
blackthorn  is  the  best  Bible,  particu- 
larly in  the  hands  of  an  able  in- 
structor.** 

*•  You  can  select  a  good  text  there,  I 
grant/*  retomed  Father  Bartte  ;  ••  and 
apply  it  too.  The  impression  you 
make  is  deeper  than  it*s  wholesome 
thoitf^h.'* 

**  1  say,  when  yon  baye  an  obstinate 
reprobate  to  dale  wid,  there's  nothing 
like  it.  Faith  I  know  where  there's  a 
great  dale  of  excellent  divinity  growing 
at  this  moment  There's  a  hedge  be- 
hind my  garden,  and  I  could  point  you 
out  as  g^d  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  first  three  perches,  as 
ever  was  cut — I  mane  published — and 
all  root  growing  too,  wnich  b  the  best 
of  it.** 

**  You  haye  the  advantage  of  the  ori- 
ginal text  there,**  replied  O'Fag,  ••and 
that's  a  yery  convanient  thing  to  some 
people.  I  ou  stand  in  need  of  no  in- 
terpreters. Yours  is  not  the  first  hedge 
that  has  been  useful  to  many." 

*'  If  you  go  to  that,  Bartle,"  retorted 
M'Flevrsther,  ••  you  yourself  are  undher 
sarious  obligations  there ;  yon  know 
the  sunny  side  from  the  shade  as  well 
as  I  do.** 

**  I  trust  I  was  educated  under  a 
yery  different  sort  of  heda^e,**  coolly 
retorted  the  curate,  **  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive one,  certainly,  than  ever  you 
$aX  under.  I  don't  wish  to  make  invi- 
dious comparisons — ahem !" 

**None  of  your  sneers,  Bartle — I 
wont  bear  them — my  hedge  was  a  more 
jinteel  and  fashionable  one,  than  ever 
you  opened  a  Readimidaisey  or  a  Rey- 
nard the  Foxt  under — pure  whitethorn, 
eyery  bush  of  it— and  you  must  admit 
there's  no  quickset  for  protection  against 
sun  or  wind  at  all  aquil  to  it. 

**  1  sink  the  shelter,"  replied  Bartle, 
throwing  off  all  restraint ;  •*  I  despise 
your  sun  and  wind,  Father  Darby — 
give  me  a  classical  hedge,  and  to  the 
divil  wid  brambles.  I  deny  that  itvras 
a  hedge  you  were  educated  under  at 
all.     No,  it  was  a  ditch — a  mere  com- 


mon-place ynlgar  ditch,  an*  I'm  miffhtUy 
mistajcen,  or  you  smell  of  the  ditch  wa- 
ter till  this  present  day.  Whitethorn  ! 
who  ever  heard  of  it  in  the  dassics — 
come,  sir,  what's  Latin  for  white- 
thorn r* 

♦♦  Faith,  if  it's  Latin  you're  for.  III 
pepper  you.  Will  you  conjugate 
Lavo?  Come,  now,  show  what  you 
are— conjugate  Lavo,  if  you  have  the 
stuff  in  you  V 

*«  Father  Darby,**  rejoined  Bartle, 
"  your  hedge  was  conteniptible.  I  was 
educated  under  no  lumber  of  brusna — 
under  no  fence  of  strag]prKi^  brush- 
wood ;  I  recdved  my  laming  in  a  pad- 
dock, enclosed  by  four  legitimate 
hedges,  and  we  entered  it  by  a  gate 
too,  a  civilized  iron  gate.  I  was  edu- 
cated under  a  row  of  oaks.  Father 
M'Flewsther,  under  a  stately  row  of 
oaks— and  the  oak,  not  like  year  dirty 
whitethorn,  is  a  classical  tree.  A  fig 
for  your  fence!** 

•«  And  I  dare  say  you  found  the 
acorns  convanient,  too,"  retorted  Fa- 
ther Darby  with  a  loud  laugh. 

«  A  fig  for  your  fence,  I  say  again. 
Every  one  knovrs  whitethorn's  not  to 
be  depended  on ;  and  I  believe,  nei- 
ther are  your  whitethorn  scholars. 
.  They  snap  when  the  tug's  hardest  on 
them.     Am  I  intelligible^?" 

"It's  what  you  seldom  arc-^-but, 
since  you  go  to  that,  where  was  your 
acorn  seminary,  when  Tom  Jenkinson 
sacked  you  on  Transwibstantiation  ?* 

«  And  where  was  your  brusna,  when 
you  could'nt  tell  the  bishop  at  the  last 
conference  at  what  time  the  sacrament 
of  Penance  is  administered.  I  believe 
the  branches  of  your  knowledge  are  as 
brittle  as  they  are  slender." 

"  Neither  could  you  ;  I  believe  you 
found  yourself  ill  your  paddock  again.'* 
«•  I  did'nt  wish  to  shame  you  w  my 
senior,  otherwise   I   would  have  an- 
swered him." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,  Mr.  Cu- 
rate. 1  can't  swallow  that,  though— it 
sticks  in  my  throat  like  an  acorn  ;  btit 
you  expect  my  influence  vrith  the  Bi- 
shop, (font  you  ?*• 

•*  You  promised  it  to  me,  and  I  hope 
you're  honest  enough  to  keep  your 
word." 

"  I'm  not  bound  to  obsarve  it,  when 
I  find  that  I  would'nt  promote  the 
good  of  the  church  by  so  doing." 

*•  It  was  and  is  always  painftil  to  me 
to  trate  you  vrith  disrespect,"  replied 
O'Fag ;  **  but  you  don't  give  me  my 
due  as  to  knowledge,  although  no  man 
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speaks  more  highly  of  yoa  thau  I  do. 
And  if  I'm  hoi  before  your  fiice,  von 
Utile  know  the  justice  I  do  you  wnen 
your  back*s  iuraed— bui  I  see  my 
thanks.** 

'*  If  I  have  said  any  thing  disrespect- 
fiii  to  you,"  said  the  curate,  who  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  other  his  enemy  ;  "  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Fm  a  little  hot  my* 
self,  as  well  as  you — I  own  it.*' 

**  That's  euouffh,  then,"  said  the 
placable  Father  Darby, ''give  me  vour 
hand ;  hac  veniam  peiimu^ue  dam- 
nasque  vicissim." 

This  tiff  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  rival  hedges,  was  heard 
with  somethuig  like  awe  by  the  com- 
pany, not  one. of  whom  durst  venture 
io  utter  a  word  upon  a  contest  between 
two  men,  who  were  themselves  deemed 
so  capable  of  deciding  it.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  reconciliaiion  taken 
place,  than-  the  company  expressed 
iheir  satisfaction,  bv  compliments  to 
ihem  both,  for  they  feared  to  flatter  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  oiher. 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Creepy,  "  it's  a 
great  thing  all  out,  to  hear  two  larned 
men  disputin'^-begad  it's  as  good  as  a 
sanaon.  Who  the  dickens  'ud  think, 
though,  that  the  hedges  in  Ireland 
are  so  mighty  cute,  or  so  well  edi- 
cated?" 

«*  Creepy,"  said  Father  M'Flewsther, 
*'yott  are  a  knowing  fellow,  but  it's 
dangerous  to  play  wid  edged  tools. 
Take  care  and  dont  bring  Father  Bar- 
tie  on  your  back." 

*•  Faix,"  replied  Creepy,  who  was  ac- 
tually a  bit  of  a  humonst,  **  I'll  have 
as  little  to  do  wid  hedge  tools  as  I  can. 
When  they  clip  each  other  so  keenly, 
they  wont  spare  me.  But  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  Father  M*Flewsther,  I'd  be 
ao  more  in  dread  of  your  hedge  Bible 
than  of  Father  Bartle's  lamed  oak  ;— 
manin'  at  the  same  time  no  disresiiect 
to  aither  of  you.  Father  M*Flewsther, 
your  health !  Father  Bartle,  yours ; 
and  long-life  to  you  both,  gintlemen — 
an'  be  my  word  it  would'nt  be  aisey  to 
match  yea." 

Bostnoon  had  again  withdrawn,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  next  room,  but  in 
what  manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  no 
one  could  tell.  ^jaculaUons  such  as 
woold  natunlly  proceed  from  a  man  ill 
at  ease,  they  did  certainly  hear,  and  an 
occasional  imprecation  against  some- 
thing that  sounded  very  like  the  word 
tay,  also  reached  their  ears;  but  beyond 
•this  they  could  form  no  possible  guess 


as  to  what  had  put  him  so  sorely  out  of 
oounteaanoe. 

Now,  let  not  my  readers  imagine 
that  because  I  have  only  reported 
the  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
the  two  principal  persons  of  the  com- 
pany, no  conversation  was  carried  on 
amonff  the  other  guests.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Hedge  Priests  are  a*  a  dan 
utterly  defunct,  and  my  object  was  to 
give  them  to  the  canvass  before  they 
became  altogether  forgotten.  Some  oi 
them,  'tis  true,  may  still  be  in  existence* 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and, 
in  the  ooume  of  a  brief  period,  indeed, 
this  ignorant,  harmless,  and  inoffensive 
class  of  men  will  have  left  their  places 
and  be  no  more  seen.  In  fact,  the  con- 
versation among  the  other  guest^  was 
such  as  is  usually  witnessed  at  similar 
festivities.  Each  contributed  bis  or  her 
share,  nor  was  Bosthoon  or  Molsh  at 
all  deficient  in  either  talk  or  attention, 
although  we  have  not  detailed  it  to  the 
full  extent  in  the  sketch  which  we  have 
given  of  the  breakfast. 

Father  M*Flewsther  and  his  curate, 
were  too  politic  to  allow  those  who  had 
witnessed  their  dispute  to  form  any  im- 
pression from  it  tnat  might  derogate 
Irom  their  character.  They,  accor- 
dingly lapsed  immediately  into  a 
friendly  intimacy  of  tenfold  strength, 
laughed  loudly  at  their  own  quarrel, 
and  more  loudly  still  at  those  who  were 
so  simple,  they  said,  as  to  believe  that 
tbc^  were  in  earnest.  Then  did  they 
again  recommence  their  Latin — again 
did  Fatiier  M'Flewsther  sack  the  Bi- 
shop—and again  was  Father  Bartle  one 
of  tne  soundest  scholars  in  the  **  Dioc^ 
barring  one  that  Father  M*Flewsther 
would'nt  name. 

The  breakfast  was  now  ovet,  but  not 
so  the  christening;  the  best  part  of 
which,  vix.  the  dinner,  was  yet  to  come. 
But  as  the  time  between  the  two  meals 
must  be  filled  up  by  something  better 
than  humdrum  conversation,  a  piper 
was  soon  procured,  and  dancing,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  commenced.  The 
priests  having  some  parochial  business 
to  attend,  left  them  for  the  present,  but 
with  a  certain  promise  of  their  return 
to  dinner.  Many  of  the  neighbours 
assembled  to  join  the  dance,  and  as  the 
news  of  the  mirth  spread,  the  assembly 
kept  cncreasing  so  fast,  that  they  were 
forced  to  adjourn  to  a  green  before  the 
house,  where  they  kept  it  up  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Time,  however,  flies,  temput  Jvg^ ; 
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tnd  his  appointed  periods  return  with 
a  regularity,  which  ought  to  teach  us 
wisdom,  but  does  not.  The  hour  of 
dinner  and  the  priests  both  came  to* 
gether.  Molsh  was  full  of  bustling  im« 
portance— -her  Yoice  loud,  and  her 
gown  sleetes  tacked  up  above  the  el* 
bows.  FVom  Bosthoon  the  penal  sense 
of  his  morning's  disaster  bad  passed 
away,  and  he  was  again  in  high  mirits. 
The  priests  and  guests  were  all  wel- 
eomed  again  with  the  same  colossal  eii- 
hibition  of  cordiality  which  they  bad 
experienced  before. 

••  Gintlemen,  won't  your  Reverences 
false  a  drop  o*  diodk  an  dhumu  afiher 
your  ride  ?" 

•  «•  Dhch  an  dhuma,  Bosthoon  T  ex- 
claimed Father  Darby  ;  **  surely  youVe 
not  going  to  turn  us  out?'* 

**  Ay,  dioch  an  dhurrtti — a  sup  at  the 
mouth  before  you  and  the  hunger  part, 
your  Reverence — for  be  my  sowl  you 
wont  be  long  together,  I  can  tell  vou." 

•*  Bosthoon,  what's  that  in  the  large 
pot  in  the  yard,  with  the  hand-barrow 
and  cross-cut  lying  beside  it  ?" 

•  **Can  you  keep  a  sacret,  Father 
Darby?- 

•«  To  be  sure  I  can." 

•  •«  Well,  so  can  I,  not  makin'  you  at 
the  same  time  an  ill  answer.  Youll 
•know  before  your  beard  reaches  your 
•waistband,  any  how.  All  I  can  say 
now  is,  keep  one  o'  the  far  corners  for 
the  same  big  pot;  hoch,  oghl  The 
Lord  be  praised,  the  young  chap  tuck 
the  wather,  we,  ho,  ho.  Molsh,  the 
dinner,  my  shiner.  Honoman  dioual, 
the  dinner,  woman  alive ;  here  are  the 
ckngy  ready  to  set  us  an  example  how 
we  ought  to  lead  a  good  life  ;  eb,  gin- 
tlemen r*  And  he  winked  like  an  ogre 
at  the  priests  as  he  spoke. 

Dinner  at  length  came ;  Father 
M*Flewsther  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  and  Father  Bartle  at  the 
foot  Before  the  former  waa  laid, 
what  Bosthoon  called  a  fat  bishop,  and 
before  the  curate,  nearly  half  a  side  of 
boiled  bacon.  Fowls,  pullets,  hams, 
and  corn-beef  were  distributed  around 
the  tables,  for  there  were  several  toge- 
ther, with  one  or  two  doors  fixed  upon 
tubs  and  chairs.  The  two  clergymen 
were  now  in  their  glory  ;  no  chance  at 
all  Of  a  dispute  as  to  which  was  the 
more  learned,  or  educated  under  the 
more  classical  hedge.  -I  t  was  no  longer 
oak  against  whitethorn, or  fallow  against 
paddock.  No,  no.  Nothing  harmo- 
nises the  petty  discords  and  prejudices 
of  social  life  so  effectually  as  a  good 


dinner,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
honest  fellows,  who  have  the  heart  and 
soul  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  surrender  thea»- 
selves  to  the  spirit  which  prendea  over 
genuine  conviviality. 

"Father  M*Flewstber,-  said  Bos- 
thoon, **  rU  bould  voii  a  taistbcr,  yoov 
Reverence;  wid  all  your  lamin,  can't 
tell  the  name  of  vrhat's  before  yoo." 

«  Either  a  turkey,  Bosthoon,  or  a  Ic^ 
of  mutton,  if  Greek  can  do  it.* 

••  Why,  well— there  might  be  worse 
g^uesses  sure  enough,  but  that's  not  it." 
«  Very  well.  Til  thry  it  in  Habrew  r 
bonumsecurum!  hicst'um  heecstura  hoe- 
stum — ^tu  es  magnum  blockstom — fiii»- 
gus  funkit — ^«litbcry  sluokit — big  hi^ 
hog — genitivo  hodges.  Dative  Whack. 
If  that's  not  it,  Habrew  can  do  no 
more." 

**  Begorra  ypuVe  a  wHch  at  the 
dixonary,  that  s  clear ;  but  still,  it*s  no 
guess ;  'tis  a  fat  bishop  that's  before 
you  ;  an'  now  if  you  spare  him  you'rs 
not  the  gintleman  I  tuck  you  for." 

Molsh,  then,  in  order  to  **  insense  his 
Reverence  into  the  thing,"  related  the 
anecdote  of  Bosthoon's  slaughter  in 
the  farm-yard,  and  recounted  the  names 
he  affixed  to  the  fowls  he  mowed  down 
so  remorselessly. 

*<  Salvation  to  me,  but  it's  a  good 
name,  Bosthoon ;  come,  who*s  tor  a 
sliceoff  of  the  fat  bishop  r 

"Only," said  Creepy,  "that  I'd  be 
afraid  to  meddle  wid  heresy,  in  the 
presence  of  your  Reverences,  I'd  have 
a  cut  of  him." 

**  Never  mind  that.  Creepy ;  we 
drank  heresy  at  breakfost,  and  we  may 
now  ait  it  at  dinner.  At  any  rate  the 
danger's  gone  since  I  said  grace  over 
him." 

•<  Mister  M^Flewsther,"  said  Miss 
M'Faitrich's  brother,  who  had  been 
asked  to  accompany  his  sister  to  the 
dinner,  with  a  strong  spirit  of  presbr- 
terian  symnathy  for  the  sister  estal)lish- 
ment,  whicn  he  felt  to  be  insulted  by 
this  coarse  attack  upon  its  dignitaries  ; 
**  111  trouble  you  for  the  Pope's  nose.** 
Now,  as  honest  Father  Darby  had 
never  been  at  three  truly  respcxrtable 
dinners  in  his  Kfe,  he  knew  no  mote 
what  part  of  the  turkey  the  Pope's  nose 
constituted,  than  an  in&nt. 

''The  Pope's  nose,  Mr.  M*Faith- 
rich,"  said  he,  **  why,  where  the  dickens 
about  a  heretic  bishop  can  that  be  ?" 

'*Just  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
whore  you'll  find  it,"  retorted  the  bitter 
presbyterian,  rising  at  the  same  time, 
and  pointing  it  out  tg^  the  priest,  who, 
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with  the  face  of  a  man  stunned  by  an 
unexpected  blow, cut  it  off,  and  putting 
it  on  tlie  other*8  plate,  wiped  bis  tem- 
ples, and  looked  about  him  with  a  very 
ulduk  visage. 

"We've  got  it,**  said  the  curate, 
**  but  I  say  it*s  all  fair ',  you  drew  it  ou 
yourself.  Father  Darby  ;  at  a  convivial 
meeting  there  ought  to  be  no  religious 
distinctions,  or  nothing  that  would  hurt 
anotlier*s  feelings  at  all,  at  all.  Fides  re- 
ligionis  nostrs  fundamentum  habetur.** 

**  Recte  domine,"  replied  the  Paro- 
chial Fecundy  calices,  quern  non  fa- 
cere  desart*em — bonus,  melior,  optimus, 
O'Fag. 

"Certe,  domine — sed  malus,  pegor, 
pcssimus,  nunc — iste  presbyter  davit 
nobis  durissimum." 

^  Diabolus  a  mattera,  bonum  securum 
forthat — ct  possum  provare-domine— 
id*s  the  cbattem.*' 

•*  The  fact  is,  I  may  give  him  up," 
said  O'Fag,  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
any  ;  **  it's  no  matthcr  what  language 
e's  taken  in,  it's  all  the  same.** 

**  Why,  I  dont  think  that  last  piece 
of  laming,  smells  much  of  the — the--- 
wbat  ypu  know — the  Whitethorn, 
O'Fag.'' 

**It  smells  rather  of  the  classical 
beech.  Father  Darby  ;  and  I'm  quite 
satisfied  there  must  have  been  a  beech  . 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  we  were  jo- 
cosely disputin*  about." 

**Ay,  as  Virgilius  says,  Tithjre 
tu  patulse  recompense  sub  tegmme 
fedgy." 

**  I  don't  think  there  was  much  birch 
there,  *tany  rate,"  observed  Creepy,  in 
reply  to  the  curate's  observation. 

**  Take  care  you  dont  come  under  a 
knotuer  switch  than  aither  o'  them. 
Creepy ;  and  that's  the  blackthorn," 
replied  Father  M'Flewsther,  who,  dur- 
ing this  short  and  learned  dialogue  was 
hdping  his  friends  on  right  and  left  to 
the  turkey,  for  he  somehow  felt  little 
relish  in  the  joke  of  the  fat  bishop, 
since  the  retort  of  the  presbyterian. 

With  such  choice  and  varied  erudi- 
tion,  did  they  for  the  most  part  enter- 
tain themselves  and  the  other  guests, 
during  dinner,  which  indeed  passed  off 
very  pleasantly,  considering  that  many 
who  were  to  g^race  their  festivity  in  the 
evening,  were  not  able  to  attend  it. 
Toward  the  conclusion,  the  whole 
company  were  astounded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  smoking  globe, 
which  Bosthoon,  and  Brian  Boroo 
M*Scutt  carried  in  upon  a  hand-bar- 
roW|  and  turned  over  upon  a  borrowed 


tea-tray  that  was  placed  upon  the  end 
of  the  table  exactly  before  Father 
M*Flew8thcr. 

*"  Saints  project  us !"  cxckimed  the 
parish  priest ;  "  what's  here  ?  Arra, 
Bosthoon,  is  it  a  portable  volcano 
you've  brought  us?  By  St.  Dives, 
but  it  will  take  the  divil's  punch  bowl 
to  drink  down  such  a  reeking  hill  as 
this,  man  alive.  Wid  what  weapon 
can  you  expect  me  to  attack  it  ?" 

**  Your  faith.  Father  Darby,  roust 
not,  fur  the  sake  of  the  cloth,  be  worse 
than  Bosthoon's  or  Barney  M'Scutt's, 
for  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  that 
they're  able  to  remove  a  mountsdu,*' 
said  the  curate  M-ith  a  chuckle. 

**  But  what  am  I  to  demolish  this 
wid,  I  say  again?"  asked  Father 
M'Flewslher.  He  had  scarcely  put  this 
^i:Ty  necessary  Question,  when  Bos- 
thoon and  Brian  boroo  both  went  out, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  returned  with 
a  cross-cut,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
roars  of  laughter,  they  placed  with  one 
handle  next  him,  and  the  other  oppo- 
site the  curate. 

**  Talking  of  faith,  gintlemin,"  shouted 
Bosthoon ;  <*  show  it  now.  1  said  thia 
'ud  be  no  common  christenin*,  and  it 
bn't ;  have  at  it,  your  reverence,  have 
at  it ;  thundthcr  and  strawberries,  sure 
there's  no  dear  summer  here  to-day  at 
any  rate.  Sthrip  gintlemin,  and  to 
your  business  ;  hew  away,  an*  the  devil 
ffive  yez  good  of  it  if  you  spare  it. 
You  remimber  I  tould  yez  to  keep  one 
o'  the  far  comers  for  some  nate  aiten  ; 
hogh,  ogh,  agh^wee,  ho,  bo !" 

The  two  priests  entered  into  the 
mirthful  spirit  with  which  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  solid  monster  balloon 
was  received.  Both  immediately 
stripped,  tucked  up  their  sleeves,  and, 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  guests, 
commenced,  in  a  very  workmanlike 
manner.  This,  however,  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  long  straws  with  which  it 
was  bound,  caught  the  teeth  of  the 
saw,  and  obstructed  the  operation, 
which,  eveiy  moment,  became  more 
difficult  Father  M*Flewsther  being 
fat,  and  unaccustomed  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  active  bodily  exercise, 
soon  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress. He  wiped  his  forehead,  from 
which  the  large  beads  of  perspiration 
were  now  fast  rolling — be  puffed — he 
groaned — he  granted — by-and-by  the 
curate  began  to  fag,  and  presently  to 
beg  an  intermission  of  labour,  till  he 
also  should  wipe  his  face. 

**  Salvation  to  me,  but  you  must  re- 
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the  feir  culprit,  and  Inflicted  a  smack 
on  her  for  the  ofl^ence. 

**  How  dare  you  do  that,  Barney  T 
said  the  parochial ;  **  dont  you  know, 
you  spalpeen,  that  it*8  what  the  church 
calls  a  aeadly  transition  to  kiss  a  wo- 
man in  the  presence  of  your  clargy  ?** 

*<  Never  need  him,**  replied  O'Fag; 
**it*8  only  sortilege,  ana  1*11  forgive 
you.  She  desarved  it,  and  ought  to 
get  a  fall  herself  for  it,  into  the  bai^ 
gain  ;  I  forgive  you,  Barney." 

There  was  much  mirth  at  this^  but 
as  neither  of  them  could  exactly  claim 
the  laugh,  and  as  there  was  more  pod- 
ding carved  than  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  four  times  the  number  pre- 
sent, it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  operation.  The  cross- 
cut was  accordingly  removed,  and  the 
two  priests  commenced  the  distribution 
of  what  was  before  them. 

**  Ointlemeu,"  said  Creepy  0*Slee- 
veen,  now  edging  in  his  shrewd  obser- 
vation; ''although  there  was  a  good 
dale  of  cross-cuttin*  between  yez  to* 
day,  yet  there's  naither  of  you  very 
handy  at  it" 

•*  Prove  that,  Creepy,"  said  O'Fag. 

«  Why,"  he  continued^  "you'd  both 
o'  yez  have  cut  the  puddin'  9fid  little 
throuble,  if  yez  had  greased  the  cross- 
cut." 

**  By  the  bones  of  St.  Dives,  Cfeepy," 
observed  the  parish  priest,  but  you're  no 
Manus,  any  way  ;  you  never  spake. 
Creepy,  but  you  say  something." 

**  It*8  not  every  one  can  say  as  much 
for  themselves,"  replied  the  sarcastic 
little  chandler.  *  » 

*  * 


fieve  guard,  some  o'  you,"  exclaimed 
the  parish  priest ;  "  tms  is  downright 
persecution  against  your  clargy,  Bos- 
thoon.  Come  and  relieve  guard,  I 
8ay»  I'm  knocked  up." 

'*  No,  dioual  saize  the  one  wid  sim- 
mission  ;  vou  know  the  ould  say,  it's 
a  mn  to  take  the  priest  from  the  pud- 
din',  and  a  blacker  sin  still  to  take  the 
puddin'  from  the  priest ;  thry  again, 
your  reverence  ;  blood  alive,  sir,  at  any 
rate  don't  let  Father  Bartle  take  the 
shine  out  o'  you." 

"*  He  could  never  do  that,"  said 
Mdsh ;  •*  any  how,  I'd  back  Father 
M*Flewsther  for  a  wager." 

"  So  would  1,  your  reverence,"  sud 
Bid  Fogarty  ;  **  and  I  naither,"  stud 
another.  "We'll  all  back  Father 
M'Flewsther,"  said  the  females.  <*  Go 
it,  your  Reverence ;  you've  a  good  blow 
in  you  still." 

**  By  St.  Dives,  I  know  that,  panted 
the  priest ;  you  see,  Bartle,  I've  the 
ladies  on  my  side,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
gave  a  wicked  heave  to  the  cross-cut, 
which  almost  capsized  the  curate. 

"  I'm  not  without  my  own  party," 
replied  the  latter,  returning  the  neave, 
and  fairlv  hitching  the  other  backwards 
off  his  chair. 

**  Your  curate's  faith  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two,"  observed  the  presbyte* 
rian. 

«<  Faith,  I  den)r  it,"  replied  Father 
M'Flewsther,  getting  up  and  laughing. 
**  My  side  o*  the  mountain's  farther 
dowji  than  his  ;  Bid  Fogarty  a  word 
wid  you." 

Bid  having  heard  what  he  had  to 
whisper,  he  proceeded*— 

•'Now,  bartle,  fair  play;  I'm 
standin',  and  do  vou  get  up  too  ;  I 
would  scorn  to  take  an  advantage  of 
you  ;  are  you  set  now  for  the  next 
heave  ?" 

**  I  am,"  add  the  curate. 

"  Well,  take  your  sate,"  he  conti- 
naed ;  **  and  let  us  do  the  thing  more 
at  our  aise." 

The  old  priest's  joke  was  successful. 
The  curate^  on  going  to  sit,  tumbled 
backwards  upon  the  ground  ;  Bid  Fo- 
gerty  having,  upon  the  strength  of  Fa- 
Sier  M'Flewsthei^s  authority,  drawn 
his  chidr  from  behind  him. 

"  Arra,  be  the  stones  o'  Kincora,' 
exclaimed  Brian  Boroo  M'Scutt,  "  nei- 
ther the  blood  o'  the  Boroos,  nor  of 
the  M'Scutts,  will  bear  to  see  a  man 
ill  thrated  behind  his  back,  widout 
takin'  revinge  o'  them  that  did  it  before 
4heir  face/'  and  m  he  spoke,  he  seized 


* 
# 
* 


* 


* 

* 
* 


I  say  they  must  go  all  out,  except 
those  that  got  an  invite  to  the  chn»- 
tenin' ;  and  I  say,  moreover,  that  well 
keep  the  fiddler.  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  you  reprobates,. we  wont  be  amo- 
thered  and  schroodged  by  yez  at  all— • 
you  have  my  license,  lave,  and  liberty, 
to  go  and  get  a  fiddler  or  piper  for 
yourselves ;  and  that's  more  than  you 
disarve,  ye  anthemtarian  squad  1  Out 
wid  yez." 

In  a  few  <  minutes  he  cleared  the 
house  of  the  crowd,  that  had  gradually 
stole  in,  first  to  witness,  and  ultimately 
to  join  in  the  dandng. 

**  I  fear,  sir,"  observed  the  lad,  Dar 
niel  O'Connell,  "  that  you  have  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  people.  If 
Bosthoon  is  willing  that  they  should 
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reiiMiiit  I  dont  see  by  what  authori^ 
you  put  them  out** 

**  By  the  authority  of  the  church, 
young  man,  if  you  go  to  that ;  an  au- 
thority that  you  and  they  are  bound 
to  obey." 

"  I  Krant  you  that,"  replied  Daniel ; 
**  it  tsS^es  place  of  every  other  ;  and  !» 
lor  my  part,  rathe?  than  oppose  it, 
would  kiss  the  dust  before  your  feet" 

**  And  that's  spoken  like  a  promising 
youth,"  replied  Father  M'Flewsther; 
**  let  me  look  at  you ;  by  the  bones  of 
St.  Dives»  you  have  an  eye  that  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  Number  Onb  ;  lots 
of  blarney  in  your  Milesian  face ;  a 
nose  well  set  for  contbroversy ;  and  as 
mucb'sathyr  in  your  upper  lip,  as 
would  bate  down  a  bench  o*  lawjrers* 
Mr.  Spare-rib,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  your  health ;  Mrs.  Spare-rib, 
yours." 

"  Mjr  name  is  Joseph  Spare-rib,  (riend 
M* Flail ;  and  the  name  of  my  wife  is 
Repentance.  I  beg  thee,  therefore, 
and  the  company,  to  call  us  so  ;  for  it 
is  contrary  to  our  principles,  either  to 
receive  ourselves,  or  to  give  to  others, 
any  title  of  worldly  honour  ;  we  are  a 
simple  people." 

**  You  are  so,  verily,"  replied  Phed* 
lim  M'Fun,  who,  together  with  a  few 
others,  who  had  been  asked  to  the  din- 
ner, found  it  inconvenient  to  come  un« 
til  evening  ;  ^  Was  it  not  your  father, 
Joseph,  who,  from  mere  simplicity, 
bought  an  egg  for  an  oysther  ?  But* 
come,  death  sdive,  where's  the  music  P 
Torly  M'Flewsther,  get  up,  you  and 
Yallow  Wattle  M*Flail,  and  cut  the 
buckle  ;  up,  I  say,  bring  out  a  pair  o* 
girls,  and  dance  us  off  a  four  part 
reel.  What  the  sorrow  is  the  music 
for?" 

**  It  is  all  right  and  proper,'*  sdd  Far- 
ther Bartle  ;  "  there  is  a  time  to  dance, 
says  Scripture — a  time  to  dance  s  you'll 
find  it  in  the  Revelations — and  a  time 
to  play  the  fiddle  ;  which  time  ■  ■■■" 

**  I  thranslate  that,  bagpipes,  Bartie," 
said  Father  M*Flewsther;  "but  the 
fact  is,  it's  an  intherpurgation-— cEronum 
is  the  word  in  the  original,  and  is  the 
regular  Greek  for  bagpipe  ;  but  thafft 
naither  here  nor  Uiere  ;  up  wid  yez ; 
I  give  you  all  absolution  from  the 
sin  of  it ;  only,  Bartle,  youll  find  it  in 
Dutherology,  and  not  m  Revelations." 
The  dancing  now  commenced,  as 
did  an  undercurrent  of  conversation 
from  detached  knots  in  aU  parts  of  the 
room.  Father  M'Flcwsther  beckoned 
the  women  over  to  him  one  by  one 


for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  if  they 
had  any  mevances  tobe  redressed  at 
home;  if  their  husbands  were  affec- 
tionate, faithful,  or  on  the  contrary, 
negligent  or  dissipated. 

But  the  best  plan  is  to  give,  one 
brief  dialogue  which  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Molly  M'Fuo— l^had*- 
dhan  M*Fud*s  wife ;  which  the  reader 
is  to  consider  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
tete-a-tete  with  the  others. 

**  Mrs.  M*Fud,  how  is  every  bone  in 
your  body,  my  darling?" 

**  Faix  can't  complain,  thanks  to  your 
reverence  for  axin." 

**  That's  right,  Molly ;  you're  betther 
than  middlin',  I  hope." 

"  Deed,  nr,  it's  good  to  be  middlin' 
itself  in  the  kind  o'  times  that's  in  it." 

*«  That's  thnie  enough,  Molly ;  but 
is  there  any  thing  out  of  its  pUce  wid 
you — any  thing  a  tbrouble  to  you. 
I  suppose  you  have  no  complaint 
agamst  Scaddhan  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  complaint — as  good 
a  husband  and  as  hardworkin'a  crathur 
as  ever  yet  got  up." 

**  I'm  proud  to  hear  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  always  that,  Molly." 

**  Always,  your  reverence,  especially 
since  he  gev  up  the  li(^nor." 

**  And  be  htu  given  it  up  ?" 

**The  sorra  dhrop  he  tastes  now, 
barrin  at  a  christenin'  or  a  weddin'; 
and  half  a  pint,  and  a  quart  o*  porther 
in  the  Lammas  fidr.  Oh,  Adz  I  foiget ; 
he  does  on  Christmas  day  an'  Aisther 
Sunda*— «n'  that's  all." 

**  Scaddhan,"  cried  the  priest,  ad- 
dressing the  husband,  **  Scaddhan 
M*Fud,  pay  attention,  sir ;  I'm  getting 
A  good  account  of  you  here ;  and  I'm 
glad  of  it— you're  improving,  man  alive. 
Your  health,  Scaddhan." 

••  I  thank  your  reverence,"  said 
Scaddhan ;  "  begad,  sir,  if  there's  a 
hole  in  my  coat  at  all  you'll  get  it  out 
of  Molly.  We  must  be  on  our  p's 
and  q*s,  your  reverence;  or  if  not 
you'll  hear  of  it  all  from  the  women." 

*•  Well,  Molly — come  here  avourneen 
—well,  and  is  your  sister  still  living 
wid  you?" 

''  Deed  she  is,  sir ;  but  wont  be  long 
I  blieve." 

**  Why,  how  is  that  ?  no  quarrel  I 
hope?" 

**  No,  sir ;  but  she's  goin'  to  change 
her  condition  ;  an'  indeed  none  of  uz 
HU  intherfere,  although  she's  goin' 
agunst  our  will  in  the  business.  How- 
andivcr  sfae*s  no  chicken  ncm,  your 
levcrencc,   an'   ought   to .  know   her 
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own  aflfairs  best — goin'  upon  nine  and 
tw(>ntv — will  be  that,  indeed,— 4iext 
Micklemas.** 

•*  And  who  is  the  bachelor  V 

•*  Indeed  I  can't  deny  but  they're  a 
long  time  spakin'  to  one  another ;  an* 
it's  not  that  we  have  any  bad  feelin*  or 
ill  will  at  all  aginst  the  boy— only  she 
can  get  betther.  Why,  sir,  he's  a  son 
of  Harry  Buie  M*Cabe's  of  the  Three 
Corned  Ring,  near  the  hangin'  chapel." 

••  Well,  well,  if  her  mind's  made  up 
on  if,  in  the  name  of  goodness  let 
them  get  the  words  said  and  have 
done  wid  it.  Is  he  in  good  circum- 
stances V 

•*  Faix,  for  that  matther  he's  com- 
fortable enough — he  has  a  brave  stout 
horse,  four  cows,  and  sixteen  acres  of 
good  land,  rasonable;  still  she  could 
get  a  warqae/  match ;  but  indeed  he's 
a  clane,  smart  boy  as  you'd  see  in  a 
fair." 

**  Tut,  woman,  it  must  be  a  match. 
Well,  there's  nothing  troubling  you 
that  I  could  set  right?" 

••  Thank  God  an*  you,  sir ;  the  sorra 
a  haporth." 

"'Throth  I'm  proud  to  hear  it. 
When  you  go  to  your  duty  next,  come 
to  me ;  Father  Bartle's  rather  sharp, 
an'  he's  not  up  to  family  failings  as  I 
am.  Send  over  Bid  Fogarty  till  I 
catechize  her,  the  thief;  and  see, 
Molly,  I  say,  take  care  of  yourself." 

While  this  dialogue  went  on,  and 
for  some  time  before  it.  Father  Bartle 
was  engaged  in  close  conTcrsation  with 
Molsh,  from  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
receive  a  correct  account  of  the  dream, 
which  occasioned  our  hero  to  be  called 
Blackthorn.  After  having  heard  this 
he  cumplimcnted  her  upon  what  he 
termed  "  as  good  logic  as  ever  a  drame 
was  expounded  with. 

**  Indeed,"  said  he,  **  I  had  a  curious 
drame  myself  last  night ;  I  thought  I 
was  dancing  the  Black  Joke  on  a 
tombstone  in  my  stocking  soles ;  and 
that  Bosthoon  was  playing  the  De 
Profundis  on  the  bag-pipes  ;  and  when 
I  asked  him,  Bosthoon,"  says  I,  **  what's 
that  you're  playing  ?" 

"The  Black  Joke.''  said  he— "cut 
the  buckle,  your  reverence ;"  and  al- 
though I  knew  it  waa  the  De  profundis, 
still  I  thought  it  was  the  Black  Joke, 
and  danced  to  it  accordingly  ;  I  was 
troubled  this  morning  about  it,  and 
intended  to  fast  off  any  harm  there 
might  be  in  it  to  me ;  but  I  now  see  it 
well  enough;  draroes,  you  see,  go  by 
contraries ;   the  tombstone   was   the 


christenin'  any  how ;  but  I  don't  some- 
how undherstand  Bosthoon's  playing 
the  bag-pipes.** 

**  Perhaps  your  reverence,"  replied 
Molsh,  "  it  manes  that  while  you're  ail 
dancin*  and  enjoyin'  yourselves  at  little 
Blackthorn's  christenin'  tonight,  Bos- 
thoon must  pay  the  piper.** 

''But  wfaAt  does  the  Black  Juke 
mane  T 

**Why  little  Blackthorn  himself; 
sure  it  was  he  the  weeny  pet  that 
brought  about  all  the  jokin*  we  had 
this  whole  day.  Mightn't  the  name 
itself  tell  a  body  that  it  was  him  it 
meant.** 

"  Upon  my  consequence,  Mrs. 
M*  Flail,  you  are  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
pounders of  a  drame  I  ever  met,  bar- 
ring Daniel  the  prophet,  and  ould 
Harry  Connollv  ;  except  them,  I  never 
seen  your  aquil.  They  say,  indeed,  it 
runs  in  some  families — are  you  a  se- 
venth daughter?" 

•*  No,  indeed,  sir,  I'm  only  the  sixth.** 

"  Well,  that's  next  door  by.  Brii^ 
that  child  down  to  me  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I'll  write  a  gospel  for  him ;  and 
afther  that,  with  the  nelp  of  Goodness, 
he  may  laugh  at  the  fairies.  If  you 
bring  a  quart  bottle  too.  111  give  you 
as  much  Double  X  holy  wather  as  will 
keep  them  from  the  house  and  family 
altogether." 

Molsh  prombed  to  do  this,  and 
bavin?  returned  thanks  for  his  in- 
tended kindness  the  dialogue  termk> 
nated. 

By  this  time  the  dancing  had  com- 
menced; and  to  use  the  words  of 
Burns—* 

**  The  mirth  «Dd  fun  grew  £aat  and  Airiouf.** 

The  two  good-natured  priests,  secure 
of  the  affections  of  all  who  wcr« 
around  them,,  sat  enjoying  the  hilarity, 
from  time  to  time  commanding,  re- 
straining, directing,  and  advising  the 
youngsters  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. My  uncle  Phedlim,  the  hea- 
ven's be  his  bed,  was  in  his  glory. 

-  Here,  Father  Darby,  Kate  Mul- 
downey  wont  dance  wid  Brian  Boroo 
M*Scutt ;  come  and  put  your  reve- 
rence's comedher  an  her — ^then  she'll 
doit" 

*<Is  it  Kate  Muldowny,  Phedlim, 
my  own  favourite  ?  Arra,  up  wid  you 
a  colleen,  an'  take  a  turn  wid  the  haro 
of  Clonturk." 

**  Well,  to  plaise  his  reverence  I 
will,  Bamy ;  but  bad  cess  to  the  toe 
I'd  shake  wid  you  only  for  him,  or 
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ever  will  agin — more  an  betoken, 
youVe  a  scut  b^  naker  as  well  as  by 
name — an'  nothin*  else." 

•*  Devil  resave  the  thrate  I  thrated 
Biddy  that  day,  now." 

"  And  who  cares  whedher  you  did 
or  not.  (This  was  a  bit  of  jealousy  by 
the  way.)  I  wont  dance  that — you 
must  get  something  else." 

*<  Very  well — hould  hand,  music — 
she  wont  have  that — play  up  the  Black 
an*  the  Brown — the  brown's  for  you, 
Katty.  Come,  you  jewel,  you ;  augh, 
be  the  holy,  it*s  we  can  do  it."  And  off 
they  set  the  hero  of  Clontarf,  cracking 
his  fingers  with  that  mad  buoyancy  of 
elee  wnich  can  be  witnessed  no  where 
in  its  perfection  except  in  Ireland. 

One  thing  was  rather  remarkable  at 
this  period  of  the  evening,  and  this 
was,  that  although  Creepy  O'Sleeveen 
appeared,  during  the  preceding  part 
of  the  day,  to  have  engrossed  Miss 
M*Faithritch  to  himself  utterly  beyond 
all  hope  of  competition,  yet  the  fact 
was,  and  we  must  recount  it,  that  the 
lad,  Daniel  O'Connell,  was  now  found 
on  one  side  of  her  litcrallv  disputing 
her  favour  inch  by  inch  with  the  most 
successful  and  accomplished  gallant  of 
his  day  and  place.  Nay,  it  was,  at  the 
moment  we  speak  of,  quite  evident  that 
Creepy  was  fast  losing  ground,  if  one 
could  judge  bv  the  progressive  cold- 
ness with  which  she  turned  to  him  and 
beard  what  he  had  to  say.  Indeed 
Brian  Boroo  noticed  this,  and  with  a 
degree  of  exultation,  quite  incompa- 
tible with  benevolence,  said  in  a 
whisper — 

*•  Creepy,  my  man,  what's  wrong  ? 
Your  nose  is  gettin*  fast  out  o'  joint.** 

•*  An'  even  if  it  be  retorted,  the 
bitter  little  chandler,  it's  not  the  first 
time  Fve  put  yours  in  the  same  way, 
my  haro." 

•*  Come,  Father  M*Flcwsther,"  said 
my  Uncle  Phcdlim,  **  bad  end  to  me, 
but  it's  time  you  should  dance  your 
favourite— the  Priest  in  his  Boots — 
the  whole  company's  d^in'  till  you  get 
up ;  an'  be  gorra,  jir,  it's  yourself  can 
do  it — awouh!  be  roc  sowl  Mrs. 
Sparc-rib;  his  reverence  is  the  boy  that 
could  take  the  pearl  off  your  eye." 

••  Phedlim,  not  tonight,  a  hagur— 
not  tonight,  Phedlim." 

''Oh  the  divil  an  excuse.  Father 
Darby.* 

«*Why,  I  haven't  my  boots  on, 
Phedlim ;  but  if  you  let  me  pass, 
there's  my  brother  Torley  will  dance 


it  for  me — he  does  it  in  prime  style, 
Phedlim." 

••  Will  I  let  him  off,"  said  my  uncle, 
aside,  to  Father  Bartlc. 

"Do,"  said  the  curate,  "barring 
you  could  get  him  and  the  Quaker's 
wife  out." 

"  More  power  to  you,  Father  Bartle; 
be  me  sowl  I'll  take  that  hint  as. a  cat 
would  new  milk;  wait  till  by  and  by 
and  ril  show  you  fun.  Come,  thin, 
Torley,  up  ^  id  you  in  Father  Darby's 
place,  and  voe  betide  you  if  you  dis- 
grace him." 

Thus  did  the  dancing  proceed  m 
the  house,  whilst  a  large  crowd  were 
at  the  same  time  similarly  engaged 
on  the  green,  a  piper  having  been  pro- 
cured in  accorclance  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  clergy.  The  whiskey  had 
now  begun  to  impress  it^  influence 
upon  them  all ;  the  priests  grew  menr, 
and  Father  M'Flewsther's  toe  was  ob- 
served to  move  in  time  with  the  music. 
Father  O'Fag  frequently  shook  his 
head  with  a  good-humoured  threat  at 
Bid  Fogarty  for  the  trick,  which,  at 
the  instance  of  Father  Darby,  she  had 
played  upon  him,  at  which  shake  of 
the  head  Bid  tittered  and  blushed,  and 
did  the  bashful.  Ladle  M*Flummery 
and  Turgesius  Linsey,  or  Torgy,  as 
they  called  him,  each  danced  a  horn- 
pipe against  the  other.  .  Ladle,  Moll 
Koe,  and  Torgy,  the  Humours  of 
Glynne.  This  saltatory  contest  ex- 
cited much  mirthful  interest,  their  re- 
spective friends  supporting  them  with 
most  vociferous  encouragement  Father 
M^Flewsther  was  for  Ladle,  and  Father 
O'Fag  for  Torgy. 

"  Bravo  I  Ladle,  shouted  the  former; 
upon  my  Divinity  'tis  you  that  can 
skim  the  floor  in  style." 

"  Torgy,  look  sharp,"  shouted  the 
curate,  on  the  other  side,  "  I  support 
you,  Torgy.  Come,  Torgy,  light  and 
nimble,  like  a  willy  wagtail :  tip  him 
the  treble ;  that's  it ;  single  treble  ;  go 
it  again ;  double  treble  ;  better  and 
better  ;  treble  treble  ;  ho !  ho !  vic- 
tory. Father  Darby.  Ladle,  you  may 
go  to  the  pot  you  came  from — ho,  ho, 
lo  triumphe,  lo  triumphe." 

"  A  fig  for  your  lo  thrumpsy,  Bartle. 
Dont  you  see  that  Ladle's  danciu*  him 
down,  takin'  the  soup  out  of  him. 
Bravo,  Ladle,  lie  in  to  it  You  have 
the  tune  on  your  feet  Look  there, 
Bartle — corrcctin'  the  music — salva- 
tion to  me  but  he  is.  Wfa 
that's  your  sort ;  Ladle^ 
broth  of  a  boy— sowl  y«| J 
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**  I  will  not  have  my  wife  miscalled 
out  of  ber  name  by  any  man,"  repfied 
the  Quaker ;  **  on  these  terms  if  tboa 
and  Repentance  will  have  a  jig  to- 
gether, ye  may." 

••It  will  be  a  good  joke,  Father 
Darby,  to  see  the  Priest  and  Penanee 
dancing  a  reel  I" 

-  It*8  not  the  first  time  that  I  and 
Penance  have  made  others  dance;  but 
fiiith  to  a  very  different  sort  o'  mnsic/' 
replioi  the  other. 

••Come,  Mrs.  Penance,  the  time's 
passing,  and  my  feet  will  run  away  wid 
me  if  you  don't  hurry." 

••  Not  till  thott  callest  me  Repent- 
ance." 

«*  Why,  woman  aHve — beggin'  your 
pardon — I  mane  ma'am,  that's  the 
oeretical  version  of  you  ,*  we  thrans- 
late  you  penance.  YouVe  Penance  iu 
the  Doway  Bible,  and  in  the  Wulgate 
^bn't  she,  Bartle?" 

••  She  is,"  replied  the  curate,  ••  and 
in  the  Rhemish  also." 

••  Yes,  ma'am,  and  in  the  Rhenish 
also ;  and  God  knows,  althoi^h  I  am 
goin'  to  have  a  hop  wid  ^ou,  it's  not  that 
ever  you  were  a  special  favourite  o' 
mine.  You  may  have  been  made  for 
the  Quakers,  ma'am ;  but  you  never 
were  for  the  priests.  Eh,  Bartle  I  bo- 
num  securum  1" 

••  I  think.  Father  Darby,"  said  the 
curate,  anxious  to  overcome  his  scru- 
ples and  have  the  dance,  ••  I  thiuk  as 
she  is  a-  Protestant  you  may  call  her 
Repentance — to  be  sure,  if  she  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  you  could  not." 

••  Upon  my  sanctity,  I  believe  you*re 
right,  Bartle.  Come,  thin.  Repentance, 
let  you  and  the  priest  have  a  piece  of 
fun  together.     What  will  you  dance  T* 

••Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  thy- 
self." 

••  Beggin'  your  pardon,  ma*am,  that's 
not  over  civil,**  returned  the  priest, 
astounded. 

••  That  is  the  tune^"  she  replied,  cor- 
recting him }  ••  that  thou  must  dance 
with  me— desire  the  musidan  to  play 
it  in  quick  time." 

The  priest  and  the  Quakeress  com- 
menced amidst  such  a  peal  of  mirth  as 
was  seldom  ever  heard  at  a  christening. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  alone  was  ir- 
resistible. They  had  not  been  long 
on  the  floor,  however,  when  it  was 

3uite  evident  that  Repentance  had 
anced  many  a  reel  and  jig  before. 
In  truth  she  footed  it  deftly,  and  with 
all  the  liffhtness  of  a  fairy.  As  they 
proceeded!  she  called  to  the  fiddler 


drippin'.    Bravo,  I  say.     Now,  Bartle, 
Where's  your  lo  thrumsy !" 

When  this  contest  was  over,  which 
consisted  in  each  forcing  the  other  to 
dance  the  hornpipe  along  with  him,  at 
which  he  himself  was  most  expert. 
Creepy  O'Sleeveen  formally  asked 
Miss  M'Faithritch  to  dance;  but  to 
his  utter  mortification,  was  answered 
that  she  was  engaged,  and  just  about 
to  go  out  with  Mr.  O'Connell. 

••  Boroo  heard  this,  and  was  at  him 
again ;  awonh !  Creepy — I  tould  you 
as  much — sowl,  Dan's  the  boy." 

This  dance  also  excited  much  in- 
terest and  was  loudly  cheered. 

••  Capital,  capital,  Dan,"  exclaimed 
the  parochial;  ••you*re  a  promising 
youth  ;  whomsoever  you  may  oppose, 
my  boy,  1*11  go  bail  it  wont  be  your 
clargy.  Holy  St.  Dives,  but  there's 
shuffling  of  the  first  foot" 

••  Splendid  shuffling,"  said  the  curate. 
I  defy  vou  to  know  the  right  foot  from 
the  left ;  upon  my  consequence  his 
feet's  ambiaextrous." 

••Recte,  Daniel,  recte — bonus  me- 
lior  optinuis,"  said  Father  Darby. 

••  It  is  so,"  replied  the  curate ;  and 
with  what  unembarrassed  aise  of  coun- 
tenance  he  does  the  pushing  step." 

••  Faith  the  same  jyoutn  will  make  his 
own  way  in  more  places  than  one  yet," 
said  Father  Darby.  ••  Bravo,  Dan — 
more  power  to  you  ;  bonum  securum  I 
Come,"  he  continued,  leaping  to  his 
feet,  ••by  the  bones  of  St.  Dives, 
Phedlim,  but  111  take  the  hint  you 
gave  me  a  while  agone.  Mrs.  Penance 
Sparerib,  if  you  plaise,  ma*am,  you  and 
I  will  have  a  dance." 

This  was  received  by  clapping  of 
hands  and  cheering ;  the  curate  and  the 
Quaker,  the  latter  of  whom  loved  a 
joke  as  well  as  any  present,  being  the 
loudest  in  their  plaudits. 

•'My  wife's  name,  as  I  told  thee, 
friend  M<FIail,"  said  the  Quaker, 
winking  at  the  Cowjutherer,  ••is  Re- 
pentance, not  Penance." 

•Ay,"  replied  Father  Darby;  ••  I 
suppose  she  has  repented  of  you  long 
and  many  a  day  agone;  but  I  say  her 
name  is  Penance." 

••  I  say  nay,"  replied  the  Quaker ; 
••  and  if  thou  dost  not  call  her  by  her 
proper  name  of  Repentance,  thon  shalt 
not  shake  a  toe  with  her  tonight." 

••  It's  unscriptural,"  returned  the 
priest.  «•  What  says  St.  Paul  in  his 
jGpistle  to  Colossus?  except  you  do 
penance  you  shall  all  go  also  to  the 
parish." 
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from  time  to  time  to  plaj  qmcker ; 
«*  quicker,  frieDd,  much  quicker  than 
that ;"  and  as  he  4id  it,  the  comical 
attempts  of  the  somewhat  unwieldy 
priest  to  keep  dme  created  iadescribN- 
able  mirth. 

"Now,  friend  M'Flewsther,"  said 
she,  "  do  thou  represent  Penance  as  1 
do  Repentance,  and  we  shall  see  which 
is  the  proper  version.  My  version 
against  thy  version;  quicker,  friend 
musician — much  quicker  than  all  that." 

<'Ck>roe,  Father  Darby,"  said  the 
curate,  smiling,  '*  that*s  putting  it  on  a 
different  and  more  serious  footing ;  re- 
member yott  have  now  our  church  to 
dance  for." 

**  By  the  Cord  of  St.  Francis,  but 
111  be  disgraced,  Bartle— 4here*8  not  a 
puff  in  me.  Faith,  Repentance,  I 
never  felt  you  till  now.  Oh  is  there 
no  dancing  saint  in  the  calendher  that 
would  lighten  my  heels  ?  Salvation  to 
me  but  Fd  rather  fight  in  defence  of 
my  religion  than  dance  for  it — ^wurrah, 
wurrah.  Asy,  darling,  as^;  the  hea- 
iFen*s  bless  you  and  go  it  asy.  My 
best  days  are  gone,  you  see ;  have 
compassion  on  an  ould  man  whose 
joints  are  stiff*;  but  there  was  a  day.— 
oh  wurrah,  wurrah  I  Divil  a  thing  this 
is  hot  upright  marthyrdom." 

**  Well,  dost  thou  admit  my  version 
to  be  better  than  thine." 

"  Ay,  heaven  sees  do  I ;  it's  as  clear 
as  noonday— are  you  done  ?' 


"  I  was  only  beginning ;  but  as  thou 
hast  given  it  against  thy  own  church,  I 
am  satisfied.*' 

Thus  closed,  amidst  loud  laughter 
and  good  humour,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  dances  of  that  day.  Such 
was  the  noise  it  made,  that  the  fiddler, 
to  whose  music  they  danced,  composed 
that  excellent  air  upon  the  circum- 
stance, known  as  Merrily  Danced  the 
Quaker's  Wife,  although  it  is  now  im- 

Jiroperly  called  by  the  husband.  The 
act  was,  however,  that  both  the  Quaker 
and  his  wife  did  dance  frequently  in 
the  course  of  that  night 

As  the  night  was  considerably 
advanced,  the  two  priests,  in  order 
to  close  tlie  meeting,  sung  each  of  them 
a  song.  This,  however,  would  not 
do.  Bosthoon  insisted  that  it  could 
be  only  closed  with  propriety  by  a  dance 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  Molsh. — 
When  this  was  over.  Father  M*Flews- 
ther  went  out  to  disperse  those  who 
were  taking  their  moonlight  fling  upon 
the  green,  which  he  did,  and  again 
joined  those  who  were  waiting  for  him 
and  the  lad  Daniel,  that  they  might  all 
take  Deouch  an  dhurrus  before  they 
went.  This  closed  the  fe^ivity  of  the 
night,  and  the  christening  of  mv  wor- 
thy cousin,  the  Rev.  Blackthorn 
M*Flail. 
Gentle  reader,  ever  irregularly  thine, 
Phkdlui  M*Fun. 
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MORB  ON  TUS  SCOTIC  CONTROySBSY. 

WBhayereoeivedthefollowingcoaiinunication  from  Mr.  Skene,  which  should  hare 
appeared  in  our  August  number,  but  for  an  unexpected  press  of  matter.  The  writer 
of  the  review  of  Mr.  Skene's  Essay  has  added  a  running  commentary,  which  dotes 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  our  pages.  In  justice  to  the  prompdtaHe  with 
which  Mr.  Skene's  reply  has  been  met,  we  deem  it  right  to  state  that  the  com- 
mentary has  been  in  our  bands  since  the  date  undfrnfarti     [Kir] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  DMim  Unwersity  MagaxvM, 


SiR« — The  June  number  of  your  ex- 
cellent Magazine  contasned  an  article 
entitled  **  The  Scotic  Controversy,  and 
the  Highland  Society's  Prize  Essay," 
which  consisted  principally  of  a  criti- 
cism of  the  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  which  I  lately 
published.  In  addressing  to  you  a  few 
remarks  on  that  article,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  unusual  for  an  author  to  de- 
mand the  privilege  of  replying  to  a 
criticism  of  his  work,  and  had  the 
writer  of  that  article  confined  himself 
to  a  statement  of  its  contents,  or  a 
judgment  of  its  merits,  I  should  not 
have  proposed  doing  so;  but  as  his 
article  is  almost  entirely  of  the  nature 
of  a  reply  to  tiie  arguments  contained 
in  my  work,  and,  as  in  my  opinion,  he 
does  not  meet  me  fairly  upon  the  real 
point  at  issue,  I  trust  that  you  will  give 
insertion  to  a  few  observations,  in  which 
I  will  reply  as  shortly  as  possible  to 
his  objections. 

Previous,  however,  to  entering  upon 
this  question,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take 
notice  of  a  few  passages  which  appear 
to  me  as  offensive  in  tone  and  spirit,  as 
they  are  uncalled  for.  Upon  this  point 
I  must  decline  meeting  the  writer,  as  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
person  cannot  write  calmly  upon  such 
subjects,  he  ought  not  to  write  upon 
them  at  all.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely 
remark,  that  such  a  tone  of  writing 
generally  accompanies  a  bad  cause,  and 
that  the  good  taste  of  such  remarks  as 
those  in  which  he  indulges  regarding 
the  origin  of  my  work,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Highland  Society,  &c. 


appears  to  me  very  questionable. 
Neither,  sir,  shall  I  meet  him  in  the 
tone  of  humour  which  runs  through  his 
essay,  recollecting  as  I  do,  on  which 
side  of  the  channel  I  have  been  bom, 
and  from  which  side  he  writes  ;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  his  mirth 
most  unaccountably  reminded  me  some- 
what of  the  sort  of  uneasy  smile  which 
I  have  sometimes  seen  an  unfortunate 
skater  exhibit,  when  recovering  himself 
from  a  severe  fall  upon  the  ice. 

In  the  justice  of  his  account  of  the 
previous  state  of  the  controversy,  I,  on 
the  whole,  acquiesce,*  nor  do  I  intend 
to  defend  my  predecessors  in  this  field ; 
but  I  must  here  allude  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  writer,  touching  my  daim 
to  originality  in  the  views  which  I  have 
set  forth  in  my  work.  Now,  sir,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  previous  writers 
have  advanced  that  the  Picts  were  a 
Gaelic  people,^  and  so  far.  I  do  not,  nor 
ever  did  pretend  to  originality  ;  but, 
sir,  this  is  but  incidental  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  my  work.  Mv  object 
was  a  history  of  the  Highlanaers,  not 
of  the  Picts,  and  the  grand  feature  of 
that  history  was,  the  confining  the 
Scottish  conquest  to  the  Southern 
Picts,  and  the  descent  of  the  High- 
landers from  the  Northern  Picts.  I 
am  not  aware  that  that  view,  which  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  is  to 
be  found  in  any  previous  work,  and 
until  the  writer  of  that  article  can  prove 
the  contrary,  I  must  still  persist  in 
holding  that  my  work  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  originality. 


•  "  In  the  justice  of  his  account  of  the  previous  state  of  the'  controversy,  I 
on  the  whole  acquiesce." — I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Skene  has  given  up 
Macpherson.  When  I  find  a  Scottish  antiquary  admitting  the  justice  of  obser- 
vations in  which  the  poems  of  Ossian  are  treated  as  works  of  modern  imagiua-* 
tion.  it  gives  me  good  hopes  of  seeing  the  fourth  league  of  the  Dalriads  and 
Northern  Picts  ranked  ere  long  with  that  famous  treaty  which,  we  are  told,  was 
once  negociated  between  Fingal  and  King  Conor,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  mutual  friend  and  cotemporary — Cuchullin. 

^  **  Previous  writers  have  advanced  t/iat  the  Picts  were  a  Gaelic pcople'^^-Sidd,  and 
that  the  present  Highlanders  are  their  descendunts. 
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I  shall  now  commence  my  remarks  which  he  thus  assumes,  and  he  may 
by  observing  that  the  writer  com-  perhaps  fiud,  that  my  worlc  is  the  first 
mences  his  by  a  quiet  assumption  of  attempt  to  establish  the  truth  upon 
the  whole  question  at  issue,^  when  he  critical  principles, 
observes  that,  **  the  Highlands  of  Scot-  Atler  giving  a  luminous  enough 
land  are  at  present  inhabited  by  a  sketch  of  the  previous  state  of  the  con- 
people  who  speak  the  Irish  language,  troversy,  the  writer  proceeds  to  quote 
retain /riffA  habits,  and  refer  themselves  that  portion  of  Chap.  I V.  in  which  I 
to  an  Irish  origin,**  For  the  word  Irisht  have  summed  up  the  evidence  ad- 
substitute  the  word  **  Gaelic,**  and  this  duced,  and  passes  over  the  first  propo- 
w  correct  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  sition,  observing  only,  that  **  it  is  di- 
are  both  inhabited  by  people  speaking  rectly  against  the  testimony  of  Beda 
dialects  of  a  common  language,  which  and  the  annalists,  from  which  it  is 
antiquaries  are  agreed  in  denominating  certain  that  an  Irish  colony  (whether 
Gaekc ;  they  both  term  themselves  Attacotti  or  not,  makes  little  difter- 
Gael,  and  the  whole  point  at  issue  is  ence)  had  settled  on  the  western  coast 
whether  the  Gael  of  Scotland  came  of  North  Britain,  before  the  arrival  of 
from  Ireland  or  not.  Feigns  M'Erc.**  Now  to  this  I  answer. 

This    most    unwarrantable   petitio  1st,  That  Beda  states  it  as  a  tradition, 

prindpu  colours  the  writer's  remarks  not  an  historical  fact,**  it  being  beyond 

throughout,  and  if  granted,  might  en-  the  commencement  of  the  history  for 

title  him  to  term  my  work  the  last  and  which  he  had  records,  and,  therefore, 

most  extravagant  effort  to  shake  off  the  I  do  not  here  admit  him  as  an  autho- 

Irish  connection  ;  but  let  him  endea-  rity  ;  2d,  The  writer  has  hazarded  an 

vour   first  to  establish  this  position  assertion  which  is  not  true,*  and  dis- 

•  ••  The  writer  commences  his  remarks  hi/  a  quiet  assumption  of  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  when  he  observes  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  at  present  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  speak  the  Irish  language," — It  is  the  fact — They  speak,  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  John  Major,  Gordon,  and  Martin,  a  language  which  is  identical 
with  the  Irish  language,  and  they  call  it  the  Erse  or  Irish  language.  **  Adhuc 
Scotite fernie  medietas  Hibernice  loquitur;  eta  paudsretroactisdiebusplures 
HiBBRNicE  loquuti  sunt,  (lo.  Major.  1.  1.  c.  9.) —  "  Even  unto  this  day  the 
country  of  Sutherland  is  yet  called  Cattey,  the  inhabitants  Cateigh,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland  Morweir  Cattey  in  old  Scottish  or  Irish  ;  which  language 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  doe  still  use"*  (Gordon's  Genealogical  history  of 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  18.)  *«The  inhabitants  of  this  isle  speak  Irish.** 
•*  They  speak  the  Irish  tongue  only** — ^**yet  because  of  their  language  which  is 
Irish"  (Martin.  Western  Isles,  passim).  Nay,  even  in  Galloway  the  Irish 
continueid  to  be  spoken  and  called  by  its  proper  name,  until  after  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  (see  Description  of  Galloway,  &c.  in  Mus.  Brit  and  Dunbar's  Satires 
against  Kennedy  in  Ramsay's  Evergreen.}  Further,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  who  retain  habits  identical  with  those  of  the  native  Irish  ; 
and  who  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  known  by  the  same  name  as  Irishmen, 
viz.  Erse,  Vrsh,  and  Yrshmen ;  and  finally,  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  refer  themselves  to  an  Irish  origin,  Mr.  Skene's 
efforts  to  overturn  their  received  genealogies  which  have  referred  them  to  such 
an  origin  in  written  documents  since  the  fifteenth  century,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate* .        ,     /.  .  .. ,       .       » 

But,  although  I  have  here  stated  no  more  than  the  fact  as  it  sensibly  existe,  1 

have  not  any  where  used  it  as  a  petitio  prtndpn, 

^**  Beda  stales  it  as  a  tradition,  not  an  historical  fact," — The  direct  contrary 
is  the  case.  The  passage  from  Beda  is  so  explicit  as  to  have  arrested 
attention  by  the  unhesitating  character  of  its  statements.  "  Camden.  Usher, 
Luid,  Siillingfleet,  Innes  and  others,  who  rejected  much  of  Beda's  accounU 
relative  to  the  southern  Britons  and  Picts,  did  all  implicitly  receive  his  assertion 
,  of  the  above  colonization.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  events  which 
Beda  himself  affects  to  speak  of  with  any  certainty  ;  his  opinion  of  the  British 
colonization  being  given  "  ut  fertur,**  and  of  the  Pictish  **  ut  perhibent**  (D*  Alton 
in  Trans.  R.  I.  A.  vol.  16.J  , 

•  "  The  writer  has  hazarded  an  assertwn  which  is  not  true.  — I  confess  an  error. 
I  ought  to  have  said  Beda  and  the  ChroniclerSy  not  Beda  and  the  Annalists,  It 
was  this  passage  from  the  Chronicon  Rythmicum,  that  I  had  chiefly  in  view. 
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plays  ignorance  of  his  native  annalists,  however,  he  himself  overthrows,  by  ad- 

for  they  happen  to  be  unanimous  upon  mitUng  that  the  latter  was  the  chain 

this  point,  that  there  was  no    Irish  mentioned  by  Beda  as  sepmtiog  the 

colony  previous  to  Feigus  M*Erc^  On  northern  from  the  southern  Picts.  Hcmt 

looking,  however,  to  my  first  chapter,  the    same  chain   could  perform  tbe 

he  will  find  that  I  have  not  overlooked  double  dut^  of  separating  the  divisions 

the  settlement  of  the  Attacotti  in  the  of  the  Pictish  nation  from  each  other, 

third  century.  and  the  whole  nation  from  the  Dairi- 

In  commenting  upon  mv  second  pro-  ads,  I  do  not  well  see.^ 
position,  he  commences  by  displaying        He  then  proceeds  to  accuse  me  of 

equal  ignorance  of  the  topo^phy  of  adopting  for  the  Dalriadic  boimdaipr 

Scotland,  for,    after   admittmg   most  the  only  portion  of  the  chain  which  is 

clearly  the  distinction  between  Drum-  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  evi- 

alban,  or  the  mountsdn  chain,  which  tra-  dence.    Now,  sir,  you  will  be  sarpriaed 

verses   the  centre   of  Scotland,   and  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  southern  half 

divides  the  eastern  from  the  western  of  this  chain,  which  b  the  portion  here 

waters,  and  the   Montes  Mound,    or  alluded  to,  is  the  only  portion  which 

chains  which  run  from  east  to  west  and  it  mentioned  b^  name,  for  it  is  that 

intersect  it,  the  writer,  to  suit  his  own  part  only  to  which  the  Regiam  Majes- 

puri>oses,  and  without  a  vestige  of  au-  tatem,   Buchannan,  Monypenny,  and 

thoritv,  asserts  the  latter  to  be   the  others  can  bv  any  possibility  allude.* 

boundary  of  Dalriada.'      This  view.  Although  a  chain  of  hills  is  named  as 

•*  In  tamen  Ergadia  visit  psr  tempera  multa 
H»c  gens  sub  lege  nature  sed  sine  reg^ 
Donee  ad  Eigadiam  tulit  andax  nomine  qnldam 
Fergusius  lapidem,  &c  &c" 

^  '*  Thevhappen  to  he  unanimous  an  this  fomt,  that  there  wot  no  Irish  colony  prv' 
vhus  to  Fergus  Mac  Ere.** — TheV  are  silent  as  to  its  existence  onl^.  So  is 
Beda  as  to  the  existence  of  Patrick.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  m  Tiger- 
nach,  the  chief  authority  on  early  Pictish  history,  there  occurs,  about  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  a  lacuna  of  upwards  of  a  century. 

■  «  ns  writer t  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  and  without  a  vestige  qf  authority^  asserts  lAe 
latter  (i.  e.  the  part  of  the  mountain  chain  which  nms  east  and  west,  and  is 
referred  to  by  Beda)  to  be  the  boundary  of  DalriflKia."— It  is  the  privilege  of 
antiquaries  as  of  poets  to  be  irritable ;  but.  we  expect  strong  efforts  or  the  imagi- 
nation from  the  latter  only.  I  cannot  permit  Mr.  Skene  to  trench  so  far  upon 
the  province  of  Macpherson  without  submitting  that,  like  the  Corroborator  of 
Tighemach,  he  has  gfot  no  original.  Indeed,  so  far  from  asserting  the  Grampians 
to  be  the  boundary  of  Dalriada,  I  have  stated  what  seems  to  me  a  Orem^  ohfeetkm 
against  such  an  assumption. 

*^ «  How  the  same  chain  could  perform  the  double  duty  of  separating  the  divisions  of 
the  Pictish  nation  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  nation  from  theDamads  I  do  not  weU 
see,"* — Yet  nothing  can  be  plainer.  The  mountain  system  to  which  the  general 
name  of  DrumaKwn  has  been  given  b;^  Scottish  writers,  consists  of  two  chains, 
one  of  which,  viz.  that  of  the  Grampians,  abuts  on  the  other,  which  other  is 
described  by  Mr.  Skene  as  commencing  at  Loch  Long,  and  running  up  the 
centre  of  the  island  until  it  is  lost  among  the  mountmns  of  Cmthness.  Now 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  first  limb  should  separate  the  divisions  of 
tlie  Pictish  people  from  one  another,  while  the  second  on  which  it  abuts,  sepa- 
rated the  whole  Pictish  nation  from  the  Dalriads.  A  moment's  reference  to 
the  passage  in  the  original  paper  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Skene's  observations  on  my  alleged  confounding  of  these  chains  must  be  the 
result  of  misconception. 

1"  TTie  southern  halfofthe  chain  is  the  only  portion  which  IS  mentioned  by  name  ; 
for  it  is  that  part  only  to  which  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  ^c.  can  by  any  posmbiRty 
allude.** — According  to  the  R^am  Majestatem,  Drumalbane  separates  the  terri- 
tory north  of  Forth,  from  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  as  well  as  from  Argyle 
and  Kintyre.  Thus,  at  least  one  half  of  the  chain  must  here  consist  of  the  Gram- 
pians. Again,  according  to  Moncypenny  and  the  others,  Drumalbane  separates 
the  rivers  which  run  into  the  eastern,  from  those  which  run  into  the  western  sea, 
«*  a  peculiarity,**  to  use  Mr.  Skene's  own  words,  <<  which  belongs  only  to  a  long 
range  of  hills,  commencing  at  Loch  Long,  and  running  up  ttie  centre  of  the 
island,  until  it  is  lost  among  the  mountains  of  CaUhnets/*    How  is  it  then  that 
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the  boundary  of  a  province,  it  does  not  all,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
follow  that  the  boundary  includes  the  succeeding  objection  of  the  writer,  that 
Mr  hole  of  that  chain,  and  that  the  my  rules  of  criticism  imperatively  de- 
northern  portion  of  Drumalban  did  not  mand  the  preference  of  the  older 
form  any  part  of  the  boundary,  I  prove  writer  to  the  more  recent,  unless  where 
by  the  evidence  of  Beda  and  Wala-  a  strong  case  is  made  out  against  the 
fred  Strabo.  On  this  the  writer  ob-  credibility  of  the  former, 
serves,  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  In  the  present  case  the  authority  of 
smile  at  my  producing  their  evidence.  Beda  is  of  course  met  by  that  of  Tijih- 
The  Irish  reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  ernac,  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
roy  laying  any  stress  upon  writers  of  so  respect  which  I  entertain  for  Mr. 
high  a  character,  and  so  great  anti-  Innes's  judgment,  I  must  submit  that 
quity,^  when  I  can  have  recourse  to  this  is  still  an  open  question,  und  that 
later  writers,  whose  testimony  is  not  in  this  instance  ne  was  wrong,  for,  in- 
8o  much  at  variance  with  the  received  dependently  of  the  high  character  for 
notions  of  British  history,  but  I  am  accuracyandinformation  which  Beda  so 
assured  that  the  impartial  reader  will  deservedly  bears,'  the  mere  fact  that  he 
not.   And  I  may  here  remark,  once  for  wrote  in  the  year  731,  while  Tighernac 

these  wiiters  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  to  allude  to  anything  but  the 
sotUhem  half  of  the  latter  chain  ? 

So  far  we  see  the  general  name  Drumalbane  applied  to  the  whole  mountain 
system,  but  hitherto  no  specific  name  applied  to  the  southern  limb.  But  the 
specific  name  of  the  Mounth  is  applied  to  the  northern  limb.  "  Mons  Mound 
dividit  Cathanasiam  per  mediam."  It  is  also  applied  to  the  main  group  of  the 
Grampians  by  Cambrensis  :  "  Corpus  vero  est  mons  qui  Mound  vocatur  qui  a 
man  occidentale  usque  ad  mare  orient  ale  extenditur."  And  even  in  a  more 
marked  manner  by  the  author  of  the  tract  in  the  Cotton  library  (Nero,  D.  zi.  7.) 
**  Quoddam  vastum  quod  vocatur  le  Mounth^  ubi  est  pessimum  passagium  sine 
cibo,"  referring  particularly  to  the  Cairn  of  Mounth,  which  runs  eastward  from 
Atholl  by  Dunotter  and  the  Dee,  (Innes,  v.  i.  p.  84) — so  that  the  southern  limb 
of  the  group  is  not  specifically  mentioned  by  name  in  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Mr.  Skene ;  while  both  the  other  limbs  are  so. 

^  **  The  Irish  reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  viy  laying  any  stress  upon  writers  of  so 
high  a  character  and  so  great  an  antiquity  ;  but  the  impartial  reader  may  S^c'* — 
.The  smile  was  directed  not  against  the  venerable  authority,  but  against  the  pains 
which  Mr.  Skene  had  taken,  first,  to  prove  that  the  northern  limb  did  constitute 
a  part  of  the  boundary,  and  then,  that  it  did  not  I  trust  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly Irish  and  partial  in  smiling  at  a  contradiction  so  palpable. 

•*  Notwithstanding  the  great  respect  which  I  entertain  for  Mr,  Innes's  judgment'* — 
Add,  concurrent  as  it  is  with  the  express  opinions  of  Usher,  Mabiilon,  Colgan, 
O* Connor,  Smith,  and  Lanigan,  from  which  last,  as  he  bears  the  character  of 
extreme  candour  and  impartiality  with  Mr.  Skene,  I  add  a  few  words,  **  How  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  Bridius,  who  was  still  a  Pagan  when  Columba  arrived  at 
Hy,  would  havi;  been  applied  to  by  him  for  any  grant,  or  would  voluntarily  have 
made  him  one?  Bede,  indeed,  thought  that  Columba  did  not  get  possession 
of  Hy,  until  afler  the  conversion  of  Bridius  and  his  subjects ;  but  this  supposi- 
tion cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  series  of  the  saiufs  history,  as  constantly  <riven, 
from  which  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  undertake  that  mission  before  he  had  there 
formed  his  establishment.  Without  appealing  to  O'Flaherty,  the  four  masters, 
and  several  old  Scotch  authorities  (see  Tr.  Thaum.  p.  496.)  Chalmers  admits 
{Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  and  322,)  that  Hy  was  granted  to  the  saint  by  Conall. 
Those  who  have  called  it  a  Pictish  island,  merely  followed  Bede."  He  here 
evidently  alludes,  among  the  rest,  to  VValafred  Strabo. 

*  •*  Tlte  high  character,  for  accuracy,  which  Bede  so  deservedly  bears,** — Never- 
theless he  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  in  error,  when  he  postpones  the  acqui- 
sition of  Hy  to  the  visit  of  Columba  to  Bridius  ;  as  manifestly  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Adnionan,  the  earlier  authority  ;  so  that  if  he  be  also  in  error 
with  rqrard  to  the  donation  of  Hy  by  the  Picts,  here  are  two  material  mistakes, 
to  justi^  the  scrutiny  I  have  instituted  into  the  orthography  of  the  passage  ;  a 
passage  it  may  be  remarked,  which  Alfred  has  not  thought  fit  to  embody  in  his 
Saxon  translation.  The  altered  reading  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  is,  it 
vrtll  be  observed,  one  of  the  most  simple  in  the  range  of  such  emendations. 
The  drcumfiex,  it  is  well  known,  b  frequently  written  as  a  single  straight  . 
Vol.  X.  •  2g  [e 
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died  in  the  year  1088,  U  of  itself  amply    controverted  fact  of  the  gift  of  losa, 
sufficient.    It  is  also  to  be  observed    but  upon  the  distinct  and  clear  i 


that  Beda  had  no  interest  in  misrepre-  tion  of  Beda,  that  the  Picts  inhabited 

scnting  the  fact,  while  the    grasping  the  neighbouring  shores,  against  which 

character  of  the  Irish  antiquaries,  of  the  writer  has  produced  no  authority 

which,  by  the  by,  the  writer  of  the  whatever. 

article  in  question  affords  no  bad  spe-  The  only  other  authority  produced, 
cimcn,  might  be  sufficient  to  account  is  the  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Cadroe, 
for  the  errors  of  the  annalist ;  so  that  of  which  1  was  previouslpr  well  aware, 
I  must  hold  myself  justified  in  prefer-  but  which  I  did  not  mention,  because  it 
ring  the  Saxon  author  of  the  beginning  does  not  at  all  apply.  The  writer, 
of  the  eighth  century,  to  the  Irish  au-  before  founding  on  this  passage,  ooght 
tbor  of  ti^  latter  part  of  tlie  eleventh,  to  have  known  that  the  Rossia  there 
The  criticism  upon  the  passage  of  mentioned  is  not,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Beda  will  be  sufficiently  disnosed  of,  district  of  Ross  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
when  I  mention,  that  in  oraer  to  get  land,  but  that  of  Fife,  which  was  known 
rid  of  its  force,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  to  ecclesiastical  writers  by  the  nane  of 
suppose  that  in  a  sentence  oif  two  7?o««,  (of  which  traces  still  remain  in  the 
clauses,  Beda  was  mistaken  in  the  fact  names  of  Kinross,  Culross,  and  Muek- 
announced  in  the  first,  and  thai  there  ross,)  and  in  which  the  two  towns  al- 
ls an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  the  hided  to  of  Bellachoir  or  Ballochore, 
second ;  but,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  and  Rigmoneth  or  St.  Andrews  are 
that  I  do  not  found  upon  the  much  situated."    The  settling  of  the  Scots 

stroke ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  MS.,  nay,  scarcely 
a  printed  Latin  book  of  theage  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  plural  ter- 
minations of  past  tenses  are  not  ordinarily  so  indicated.  Besides,  this  is  an  emen- 
dation in  the  suggestion  of  which  I  am  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Skene 
himself.  **  The  word  read  by  Innes,  Gweriftt  ought,  undoubteaIy,to  be  Garorin 
or  Oarmorin."  (vol.  i.  p.  245,  n.) 

"  ••  The  Rostia  there  mentioned  it  not,  as  is  well  knoum,  the  district  of  Ross  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  but  that  of  Fife,  in  which  the  two  totons  alluded  to  of  Bellachor 
and  Rigmoneth,  or  St.  Andrews,  were  situated.'* — The  passage  from  the  life  of 
Cadroe  will  neither  apply  to  Fife,  nor  to  any  district  near  Fife.  The  writer, 
after  stating  that  the  Scots  coming  from  Ireland  had  occupied  lona,  proceeds  to 
say,  that,  crossing  the  sea,  adjoining  the  mainland,  and  going  over  the  river  Roes, 
(which  I  take  to  be  Inver-Ross,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Morrer,  between  Arasaig 
and  Knoidart,)  they  occupied  the  region  of  Rossia,  and  settled  there  ;  and  then, 
**  Rigomnath  quoque  Bellcther  urbes,  a  se  procul  positas  petentes,  possessuri  vice- 
runt'*  Now,  if  Fife  be  the  region  of  Rossia  here  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose — 1st,  That  the  Scots  took  a  long  sea  voyage  round  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre  and  up  the  Clyde,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  mainland  to  Fife,  whereas 
tfie  passage  in  the  life  of  Cardroe  makes  them  arrive  at  Rossia  at  once  by  sea  ; 
**  peiagus  Brittannise  contiguum  perlegentes,  per  Rosim  amnem,  Rossiam  regt- 
onem  manserunt."  2d,  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  name  of  the  Ross  river 
to  the  Clyde,  which  has  gone  by  its  present  name  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
3d,  It  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Scots  going  out  of  Ross  to  cities  si- 
tuated at  a  distancejrom  Ross,  cume  to  these  cities  in  Ross,  from  which  they  had 
set  out,  which  is  incomprehensible  ;  and,  4th,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  first  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory,  and  then  going  out  of  the 
territory,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  cities  which  were  m  the  territory  at  a 
distance  from  the  territory — which  is  absurd.  I  know  not  who  first  broached  this 
crude  interpretation  ;  but  I  grant  him  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Goodal, 
for  as  the  master  turned  geography  upside-down,  in  order  to  discover  the  Mona 
of  Caesar  in  Emonia,  **  an  isle  of  an  acre  of  ^ound  in  the  Frith  of  Forth."  So 
does  the  pupil  turn  it  inside^ut,  in  order  to  discover  the  Rossia  of  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Cardroe  in  that  remarkable  Scotch  county,  which  contains  the  dtiet 
situated  at  a  distance  from  itself. 

But,  says  Mr.  Skene,  they  could  not  have  occupied  the  present  Wester  Rosa ; 
for  it  was  then  a  portion  of  Areyll.  The  question,  however,  is  not,  was  Ross  so 
called  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  Scottish  settlement ;  but  did  it  bc»r  that  name 
in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Cadroe?  It  was  called  ^Ergadia  qna 
est  comites  de  Ros,**  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  ^'as,  therefore,  part  of  the 
ancient  Earldom  of  Ross  which  Mr.  Skene  himself  will  have  to  be  as  old  as  the 
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alloded  to,  was  in  hd  the  Scottish  interpretation,  it  confirms  my  view  that 

conquest  of  the  year  843,  for  we  know  the  Scoituh  conquest  was  confined  to  the 

that   preyionsiy  to   that   date,  these  iouthem  Pkts, 

towns  were  possessed  by  the  Southern  I  must  then  hold  that  the  writer  has 
Picts,  and  after  it  Donald  the  Second,  utterly  failed  to  shew  that  the  posses- 
King  of  the  Scots,  is  mentioned  by  the  sion  of  the  Dalriads  ever  exceeded 
Pictish  chronicles  as  having  died  at  south  Argyle ;  and  that  they  did  not 
Bellachoir.  extend  beyond  it  in  Bede's  day,  is 
This  b,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  suflSciently  proved  by  his  expressions 
passage  to  have  brought  forward,  for  above  referred  to,  and  the  mention  of 
even  according  to  his  own  interpreta-  Drumalban  byTighernacin  717  plainly 
tion,  it  extends  the  Dalriads  into  Ross,  as  the  boundary  ;  consequently  Suther* 
which  lay  entirely  to  the  east  of  Drum-  land,  Ross,  and  Inverness-shire  must 
alban ;  the  present  Western  Ross  being  remain  as  a  preserve  of  Picts  in  spite 
then  a  part  of  Argyll,  and  no  part  of  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  writer  to  ex- 
Ross  ;  and,  consequently,  that  chain  pell  them  from  their  strongholds, 
could  not  have  been  the  Dalriadic  The  writer  next  proceeds  to  deny 
boundary,  and  according  to  the  proper  my  division   of  the   Plots'*   into  the 

time  of  Ptolemy's  Kamones  ;  although  the  earls  themselves  must  be  granted  to 
have  been  rather  anomalous  Picts,  for  *'  the  oldest  authorities  concur  in  asserting 
the  patronymic  or  Gaelic  name  of  the  Earls  of  Ross  to  be  O'Beolan.**  (vol.  ii. 
p.  223.)  But  to  return  to  Wester  Ross.  Whence  did  it  get  its  name  of  Ar- 
gyic  ?  **  Arregathel  dicitur  quasi  margo  ScoUonim  Hybernensium.**  (Cambre,  de 
situ.  Alb,)  Can  there  be  stronger  evidence  that  they  were  the  Irish  Gael  who 
occupied  Wester  Ross  at  the  time  alluded  to  ?  Mr.  Skene  may*  if  he  please, 
object  that  it  was  to  the  southern  end  of  Argyle  ooly,«lhe  Irish  Gael  gave  their 
iiame ;  but  that  the  Gael  of  Wester  Ross  were  Gwyddyl  Ffichte.  If  he  do  so, 
it  must  be  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  no  part  of  Argyle  was  so  called  before 
the  coming  of  the  Irish  Gael,  and  that  all  of  it,  even  to  Caithness,  and  as  Cam- 
brensis  would  lead  us  to  believe,  to  Cape  Wrath,  was  so  called  soon  afler. 

To  conclude  the  controversy  regarding  Drumalban.  It  is  manifest  that  Co- 
lumba,  in  going  from  Hy  to  the  residence  of  King  Brude,  at  the  further  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Ness,  would  travel  by  way  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  and  the  Great 
Glen ;  for  this  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  most  practicable  route,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  navigated  Loch  Ness,  which  lies  along  the  Great  Glen,  as 
part  of  his  joumev,  is  on  record.  It  is  truly  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  he 
should  go  out  of  his  way  gratuitously  to  encounter  the  **pessimum  jmsiagium 
»i»e  abo^  which  he  must  have  found  had  he  turned  first  to  the  east,  to  climb 
the  mountains  of  the  present  Argyllshire,  and  then  to  the  north-cast,  to  make  his 
way  over  the  Grampians  into  Strathspey,  (as  he  must  have  done  to  cross 
Drumalban  any  where  south  of  the  Linuhe  Loch,)  a  journey,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  attended  with  difficulty,  and,  in  some  places  with  danger — when 
the  direct  road  which  lay  before  him  was  then,  as  now,  the  nearest,  the  safest,  the 
eaiiat  of  all  others.  But  in  this  route  he  crossed  the  Dorsum.  Loch  Linnhe 
and^the  Great  Glen,  therefore,  crossed  Drumalban,  but  did  not  bound  it.  Again, 
Ar^le  was  so  called  from  being  inhabited  by  those  people  whose  kingdom 
Drumalban  bounded,  and  Argyle  extended  north  of  the  Linnlie  Loch.  Hence, 
I  conclude  as  well  from  the  position  of  Drumalban  as  from  the  extent  of  Ar- 
g7^e,  that  the  DaJriads  were  to  the  north  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  western  districts  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  can 
not  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Picts  at  the  time  of  the  Scot- 
tish conquest 

*  *The  writer  next  proceeds  to  dent/  mt/  division  of  the  Picts  into  the  northern  and 
^otttkem,  and  the  application  of  the  name  ofPiccardach  to  Uie  latter'* — As  far  as  can 
•jc  judged  from  the  report  of  Dio,  the  northern  part  of  Britain  was,  in  his  day  di- 
vided into  the  two  great  nations  he  mentions  ;  the  Meatee  being  towards  the 
walb,  and  perhaps,  to  a  considerable  extent  between  the  walls,  and  the  Calc- 
donii  be^rond  them.  But  we  have  no  grounds  for  inferring  an  eoually  marked 
w  exclusive  division  of  the  Pictish  people  in  the  Dicaledonee  and  Vecturiones 
of  Ammian  ;  for,  Ammian  does  not  speak  either  of  the  PicU  as  they  existed  in 
hii  own  time,  or  of  the  nations  of  the  PicU  as  they  existed  in  Pictland.  "  Eo 
tempore  (a.  d.  368,)  Picti  in  duas  nationes  divisi,  Uicaledonas  et  Vecturiones— 
/w  ^rsa  vagantes,  multa  popalantur.'*    Here  it  is  of  the  division  intotwo 
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northern  and  southern,  and  the  appli-  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  pa»- 
eation  of  the  name  of  Piccardach  to  the  sage  from  the  Irish  anaals,  under  the 
latter.     In  proof  of  the  former,  it  is    year  78*2  : — ^"  Dubtolargg  rex  Pictorum 

tribes  of  those  of  the  Picts  who  at  that  tiine  invaded  the  provinces  in  a  preda- 
tory excursion  ;  not  of  those  divisions  which  may  have  obtained  among  the 
resident  Pictish  people,  that  Ammian  speaks ;  and  when  we  find  the  Vec- 
turiones  wholly  overlooked  by  Ptolemy,  and  only  introduced  by  Richard  as  a 
small  tribe  occupying,  with  the  Horestii  and  Taixali,  that  corner  between  Forcb 
and  the  Grampians,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  importance  even  of  the  known 
southern  Picts  in  afler  annals,  with  the  small  figure  made  by  this  tribe  on  the 
map  of  Scotland.  I  am,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  go  even  the  first  step  with 
Mr.  Skene  in  this  argument. 

>  Neither  can  I  admit  that  these  Dicaledonee  and  Vecturiones,  whether 
they  be  Caledonii  and  Meatse  or  not,  are  respectively  the  Cruithne  and 
Piccardach  of  the  annals.  Mr.  Skene  admits  that  the  term  Cruthne  is  "  no 
doubt  occasionally  applied  to  all  the  Picts.**  (vol.  i.  [).  36,)  and  he  has  not  shown 
it  to  be  applied  to  an^  one  who  does  not  come  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Pic- 
cardach. "Cruthne",  is  therefore,  not  exclusively  synonymous  with  northern  Pict. 
Again,  tlie  northern  and  southern  Picts  are  found  engaged  in  wars  which  the 
annalists  characterise  as  wars  among  the  Piccardach  themselves ;  <<  etn;7|t  PK- 
C4fl'D4|B  fe)t) ;"  '*  >nter  Pictos  invicem  ;"  the  term  Picardach  is,  therefore,  not 
exclusively  synonymous  with  southern  Pict.  And  thus  we  see  that  not  even  in 
name  has  this  allqg^ed  division  been  indicated  in  history. 

Much  less  can  1  tolerate  the  theory  of  two  independent  Pictish  monarchies  ; 
for  I  have  no  evidence  for,  but  much  evidence,  both  positive  and  negative, 
against  such  a  division. 

.  The  fiict  of  the  Pictish  provinces  being  separated  by  a  mountain  chain  is  no 
evidence  of  two  independent  monarchies,  drallia  Cisalpina,  and  Gallia  Tran»- 
alpina  were  alike  under  the  sway  of  one  people. 

The  (act  of  a  Pictish  king  pursuing  a  rebellious  sub-rex  into  a  neighbouring 
territory,  is  no  evidence  of  two  independent  monarchies.  Dalriada  was  the 
natural  place  of  refuge  for  all  the  disaffected  of  Pictland. 

The  fact  of  a  capital  of  Pictland  being  at  one  time  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Ness,  and  at  another  time  on  those  of  the  Tay,  is  no  evidence  of  two  indepen- 
dent monarchies.  Eamania  was  capital  of  northern  Ireland,  before  Tara  was 
capital  of  all  Ireland. 

But  the  fact  of  Brude,  who  dwelt  among  the  northern  Picts,  granting  the 
island  on  Loch  Leven  to  monks  dwelling  among  the  southern  Picts,  (Regist.  S, 
Afid.)  and  the  fact  of  Angus,  who  dwelt  at  St  Andrews,  making  a  (grant  or 
being  believed  to  have  made  a  granO  of  Doldencka  beyond  the  mounts  to  St. 
Regulus,  (RegisL  S,  And.) ;  and  the  fact  of  Nectan,  who  dwelt,  it  matters  not 
whether  in  Athol  or  in  Fife,  Issuins^  a  royal  mandate  *^per  umvcrsas  provmdas 
Pictorum**  (Beda,  I.  v.  c.  22.)  are  positive  evidences  of  the  unity  of  the  monarchy 
of  all  the  Picts. 

And  the  alwence  of  all  mention  of  any  separate  |i|  C|lU|t;T)e)  or  independent 
king  of  the  northern  Picts,  from  the  annals ;  and  the  absence  pf  all  mention  of 
any  war  whatever  e'G'G}\i  Cjltt]rtje  USUf  pjCCA|l'04|B,  or  war  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Picts,  from  the  annals,  while  various  wars  enz^jL 
1p)CCA\lVAih  'felt),  or  wars  among  the  Picts  themselves,  against  one  another,  are 
there  recorded  ;  arc  strong  negative  evidences  of  the  unity  of  the  monarchy 
of  all  the  Picts  ;  for,  if  the  northern  Pictish  monarchy  was  so  much  greater 
than  the  southern,  as  Mr.  Skene  would  argue  it  to  have  been,  why  are  the  kinfi;s 
of  the  lesser  state  only  mentioned,  and  the  kinffs  of  the  greater  state  invariably 
overlooked  ?  And  if  the  intestine  broils  of  the  lesser  state  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  in  the  annals,  why  are  the  general  wars  of  that  state  with  this  neat 
neighbouring  and  hostile  nation,  not  to  speak  of  the  similar  intestine  broils  of 
the  latter,  never  once  hinted  at  ? 

But  Mr.  Skene  thinks  that  he  has  ascertained  three  wars  between  these 
nations  in  the  territory  of  the  Dalriads.  That  on  two  occasions,  kings  of  the 
Picts  pursued  rebellious  Picts  into  the  neighbouring  territory,  I  can  well  con- 
ceive ;  but  that  these  refugees  were  independent  monarchs  of  the  north  of 
Scotland  ;  and  that  the  southern  Picts,  instead  of  fighting  them  single-handed 
uu  their  own  ground,  6hould  select  a  hostile  territory  for  the  conflict,  and  never 
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<nt  tnonot/'  or  Dnbtolareg,  King  of  the  son  of  Durst,  king  of  the  Picts,  men- 

Ptcts,  on  this  side  of  the  Mounth.**  tioned  by  Bede,  with  Nectan,  the  son 

And   as  the    writer  admits  that   the  of  Derile,  styled  by  Tighemac,  king  of 

Meunth  is  made  by  Bede  the  boundary  the  Piccardach.**     He  confounds  For- 

bctweexi  the  northern    and    southern  tren  with  the  kingdom  of  the   Pict^ 

Picts,  it  follows,  that  in  782  that  di-  whereas  if  he  had  looked  to  i\\^  ap« 

vision  of  the  nation  into  two  still  ex-  pendix  to  my  first  volume  on  the  seven 

isted.     Throughout  the  whole  of  his  provinces  of  Scotland,  he  would  have 

remarks     upon   the    Piccardach    and  found  that  it  included  the  province  of 

Pictones,  or  Pictores,  he  is  glaringly  Stratheme  only.     He  denies  that  the 

inaccurate.  He  confounds  Nectan,  the  Ulster  annals  use  Pictores  or  Pictones 

encounter  them  elsewhere,  I  may,  indeed,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  conceive 
of,  but  I  cannot,  by  any  exercise  of  reason,  believe. 

I,  therefore,  conclude,  that  Piccardach  and  Cruithne  are  convertible  terms  ; 
and  that  the  alleged  division  of  the  Pictish  people  into  two  independent  monar- 
chies at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  conquest,  did  not  exist 

•  "  Dubtolar^,  king  of  the  Picts,  on  this  side  oftlie  ilioMw/A."— The  quotation  is 
incomplete.  The  passage  records  the  death  of  Dubtolargg  along  with  the  de- 
cease of  various  other  persons.  CU*  Monot  refers  not  to  the  place  in  which  he 
exercised  his  authority,  but  to  the  place  in  which  he  died.  The  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  annalists  in  this  respect,  will  be  illustrated  presently. 

•*  He  confounds  Nectan,  the  son  of  Dnut,  king  of  the  Picts,  mentioned  by  Bede, 
with  Nectan,  the  son  of  Derile,  styled  by  Tigemach,  king  of  the  Piccardach,'* — 
Although  I  am  unconscious  of  sucn  a  confubion,  for  Nectan  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Drust  by  Beda,  yet  I  thank  Mr.  Skene  for  the  argument  suggested  by  his 
objection;  for,  if  it  was  Nectan,  the  son  of  Drust,  to  whom  Ceolfred  uTote 
that  letter  which  produced  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  order  in  the  chinches 
of  the  southern  Picts,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Skene  will  have  it,  this  Nectan  was  king  of 
Athol ;  then  we  have  a  king  of  Athol,  alleged  to  be  in  the  Cruithnic  territory, 
r^ulating  the  church  alleged  to  be  in  the  Piccardach  territory ;  and  if  it  was 
Nectan  the  son  of  Derile,  who  was  written  to  on  that  occasion,  then  we  have 
evidence  of  the  same  person,  who  is  styled  by  Tigemach,  king  of  the  Piccar- 
dach, being  styled  bv  Beda,  "  Rex  Pictorum  qui  Septentrionales  Britanniae  plagas 
inhabitant,"  **  the  phrase,**  says  Mr.  Skene,  **  by  which  he  points  out  the  northern 
Picts  ;"  so  that,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  the  Cruithne  is  a  Piccardach,  and  the 
Piccardach  a  Cruithne. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  Nethan  the  Third,  the  son 
of  Derile,  the  letter  of  Ceolfrid  was  directed  in  715  ;  and  when  we  compare 
the  statement  of  Beda,  (I  give  it  as  condensed  by  Usher :)  '*  Naitanum  regem 
Pictorum  qui  septentrionales  BritannisB  plagas  inhabitant,  Ceolfridi  abbatis  Uteris 
monituro,  per  umversas  Pictorum  provincias  Romanum  observandi  Paschatis  mo- 
rem  propagavisse  ;  Hyennbus  tamen  monachis  mstUutum  suum  pristinum  deserere 
renuejUibus*  with  the  statement  of  Tigemach,  that  the  monks  of  Hy  were  ex- 
pelled beyond  the  Dorsum,  by  king  Nectan,  in  the  year  717,  there  cannot  re- 
main a  question  of  the  unity  of  the  entire  Pictish  monarchy  under  Nectan  ;  or 
of  the  evident  fact  that  these  adherents  of  the  primitive  mode  of  celebrating 
Easter,  and  of  the  Columban  tonsure^  were  the  same  Hiienses  who  had  come 
to  Rigmoneth  and  Bellachor,  **  urbes  a  se  procul  positas  petentes,"  out  of  Ross, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  Cardroe. 

'**He  confounds  Fortren  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Pic/*."— Brude  Mac- 
Bile,  who  ravaged  the  Orkneys  in  681,  and  conquered  Egfred,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, in  686,  was  sole  king  of  Pictland,  both  at  the  periods  of  those  events, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  693 ;  and  Tigemach  styles  him  throughout, 
Bruidhe  Mac  Bile,  kinj  of  Fortren  :  the  Ulster  Annals  also  give  his  death  at 
692,  as  the  decease  of  Brude  Mac  Bile,  kine  of  Fortren.  Again,  Angus 
Mac  Fergus,  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  Dalriada,  in  735,  was  sole  king  of 
Pictland  ;  and  the  Ulster  Annals  mention  that  invasion  as  a  war  between  Dal- 
riada and  Fortren.  Again ;  Brude  Mac  Fergus,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
762,  was  sole  king  of  Pictland,  and  the  annals  of  Ulster  give  his  death  at  that 
year  as  the  decease  of  Bmde,  king  of  Fortren.  Again ;  Constantino  Mac 
Fergus,  the  founder  of  Dunkeld,  which  Mr.  Skene  will  have  to  })e  the  arch  cpis- 
eoj;^  seat  of  the  Northern  PicU,  was  sole  king  of  Pictland,  when  he  died  in 
819,  and  the  annals  of  Ulster  have,  at  that  year,  the  death  of  Constantine  Mac    J^ 
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synonimottsly  with  the  Piccardach  of 
Tighernac,  asserting  that  the  former 
use  that  name  only  thrice,  whereas,  on 
a  repemsal  of  these  annals,  I  beg  to 
repeat  my  statement  The  term  occurs 
Jive  times  in  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and 
wherever  the  same  event  is  recorded 
in  Tighernac,  it  is  used  synonymously 
with  Piccardach  ;  and,  lastly,  he  at- 
tempts to  identify  Fortren  with  the 
Cruitintuait,  or  northern  Picts,  because 
it  is  stated  in  the  Ulster  annals  that 
the  Norwegians  invaded  Fortren,  and 
ravaged  the  latter.^  This  may  as  well 
be  two  separate  events,  as  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same. 

If  any  doubt  should  remain  that  the 
division  of  the  Picts  into  Vecturiones 
and  Dialidoncs  down  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, I  shall,  before  leavinir  this  sub- 
ject, add  one  more  proof.  If  the  writer 
will  look  to  my  hr'st  chapter,  he  will 
find  evidence  that  the  early  division  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  into  Cale- 
dona  and  Meatse  was  the  same  as 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  Picts 
into  Dicaledoncs  and  Vecturiones. 
Now,  if  he  will  look  into  the  second 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  (Colgan,  tr.  th. 
p.  248,)  he  will  find  it  mentioned  that 
Palladius  died  at  Fordun,  in  Campo 
Girgiu,  which  place  is  well  known  to 


be  situated  in  Kincardineshire;  aod  in 
Fiech's  Scholiast,  (tr.  th.  p.  5,)  that 
Fordun  was  m  extremam  partem  Mod^ 
haidi  and  further,  he  will  find  that 
what  is  styled  hj  Tipphernac  in  596  the 
battle  of  Churchmd,  is  called  by  Adom- 
nan  Belli un  Miathorunu  He  will  like- 
wise find  from  Tighernac,  in  752,  that 
this  Circi  or  Mems  was  a  possessiou 
of  the  Pictones  or  Piccardach.  The 
identity  of  the  Meatse,  Vecturionea, 
Piccardach,  and  southern  Picts  can- 
not, I  apprehend  therefore,  be  doubted ; 
and  with  due  deference  to  his  superior 
judgment,  I  cannot  but  hold  that  that 
of  the  Dicaledones  and  northern  Picts 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  question.  The  extent 
and  effects  of  the  Scottish  conquest, 
and  that  it  was  confined  to  the  southera 
Picts  only,  I  attempted  to  shew — Ist, 
By  looking  to  the  events  immediately 
preceding  it ;  and,  2dly,  To  the  state 
of  the  country  immediately  afler  it. 
This  the  writer  terms  *'a  double 
sophism  ;"  but  I  will  thank  him,  in  the 
absence  of  all  direct  authority,  to  point 
out  any  other  mode  of  determining 
the  question  ,  and  his  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  sophism  is  a  singular  one,' 
for,  aflcr  all,  he  does  not  impugn  the 


Fergus,  king  of  Fortrbn.  Again ;  An^  Mac  Feigus  the  Second,  who 
founded  St  Andrews,  which  Mr.  Skene  will  have  to  be  toe  archepiscopaJ  seat 
of  the  Southern  Picts,  was  sole  king  of  Pictland,  when  he  died  in  833  ;  and  the 
Ulster  Annals,  under  that  date,  have  his  death  as  king  of  Fortren.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  kingdom  of  Fortren  embraced  the  whole  realm  of  Pictland,  as  well 
north  as  south,  as  well  Piccardach  as  Cruithne  ;  yet,  Mr.  Skene,  out  of  mere 
presumption  would  confine  it  to  a  petty  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay ! 

In  no  part,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Skene's  essay,  is  the  absence  of  everything  like 
evidence,  more  observable,  than  in  his  notions  regarding  Fortren.  Fortren, 
he  presumes  to  be  identical  with  Phant,  and  Phant  to  be  identical  with  the 
Novantse  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  touth'westem^  and  maritime  Novantae  of  Pto- 
lemy ;  ^uX6  fiU9  m*  ;^^i^r«i(i»r«i»— r>»  irXtu^f  *i»  VM^mKureu  '§  r«  Uv^i^tft  {lxsmt*t 
»au  '«  Oiui^yfVft,  he  presumes  to  be  identical  with  the  north-eaitej-n,  and  inland 
district  of  Stratherne.  This  is  m(^Te phantasy ;  and  fit  only  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  play  upon  words. 

**  **  /r(?  attempts  to  identify  Fortren  with  Cruitintuait" — That  the  Cruitintuait  were 
within  Fortren,  is  palpably  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  **  lerunt  Pictaviam  et 
vastaverunt  Pictos  oranes." — '*  Olave  and  his  chieftains  followed  by  all  the 
Galls  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  went  to  Fortren.  There  they  plundered  the 
Cruibtens,  and  brought  off  hostages.**  The  ancient  and  modern  trans- 
lations are  alike  with  me  on  both  points.  Neither  O'Connor  nor  the  translator 
quoted  by  Johnston,  dreamt  of  **  Cruithne  of  the  North  ;"  and  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  both  gives  evidence  that  they  considered  the  Cruitintuait  to  be  within 
Fortren.  More  of  Cruitintuait  presently.  The  succeeding  paragraph  of  the 
above  I  have  already  answered. 

'  •*  His  idea  .of  what  constitutes  a  sophism  is  a  singular  one.** — Mr.  Skene^s 
final  proposition  is  a  sophism  of  that  sort  called  **Ignoratio  Elendn^ 
because  the  conclusion  **  that  the  northern  Picts  were  aiding  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  southern  Picts  by  the  Dalriads  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  con- 
quest,** will  not  follow  from  his  premises  *'  that  on  three  several  occasions^  the 
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lagitimtcj  of  the  deduottons,  but  denies  That  the  events  recorded  immediately 
the   fJMSU  which  form  my  premises,    preceding  the  conquest  are  few   in 

Dalriads  and  northern  Picts  had  united  against  the  southern  Picts,**  and  that, 
**  on  a  fourth  such  occasion,  the  same  union  would  take  place,"  without  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  proposition  by  the  assumption  of  a  suppressed  premiss,  viz.  **  that 
the  Scottish  conquest  was  such  an  occasion," — and  even  this  it  was  not 

Let  us  now  re-examine  the  evidences  on  which  Mr.  Skene  has  inferred  his 
first  premiss,  **  that  on  three  several  occasions  the  Dalriads  and  southern  Picts 
had  united  against  the  northern  Picts." 

In  i\^  first  instance,  Mr.  Skene  infers  a  league  between  all  the  provinces 
of  the  northern  Picts  and  the  Dalriads,  against  the  provinces  of  the  southern 
Picts,  from  the  fact  that  a  king,  who  is  not  shown  not  to  have  been  king  of  all 
tbe  Picts,  pursued  a  rebellious  sub-rex  of  one  of  the  Pictish  provinces,  into  the 
natural  asylum  of  all  Pictish  rebels. 

In  the  second,  he  draws  a  like  inference  from  tbe  fact  of  his  own  inability  to 
ascertain  what  countryman  a  certain  enemy  of  the  Dalriads  was,  in  a  contest 
between  the  Dalriads  and  Cruithne.  Now,  first,  if  these  were  the  Scottish 
Dalriads  and  Cruithne.  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Skene  has  fallen,  in  tbe 
translation  of  the  passaffe,  leads  to  results  ridiculously  fatal :  for,  here  it  is  no 
league  at  all,  but  a  uror  between  the  alleged  contracting  parties  that  the  annalist 
has  recorded  ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  series  of  three  leagues,  leading  to  the  infe- 
rence of  a  fourth,  we  would  have  alternate  hostilities  and  alliances,  leading 
according  to  Mr.  Skene's  argument,  the  inference  of  a  war  between  tbe  Dalriads 
and  nor&em  Picts,  on  the  very  occasion  when  it  is  essential  to  Mr.  Skene's 
theory,  that  the  fourth  league  should  have  taken  place. 

But  the  following  passages  from  the  annals,  the  first  being  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, will  show  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Dalriads  and  Cruithne  here  referred 
to,  were  the  Dalriads  and  Cruithne  of  Ireland  : — 

A.  D.  740.  **  Bellum  Droma  Eathmail  inter  Cruitniu  et  Dalriati  for  Innrech- 
tach.**— ilnn.  Ult. 

742.  *'  Obitus  Aedhi  Balbi  filii  Indrechtagi  Regis  Connacise."—- 
Tigem, 

743.  Praelium  Damdergense — Indrechtachus  O'Conaing  victor  fuit** 
Tigem, 

752.  Indreachtachus  filius  Muredagi  parvi^-Regis  Conallise  maritime 
rooritur." 
T^em. 

775,  Bellum  Druing  iterum  in  eodem  anno  inter  Dalnarai,  in  quo  cecidit 
Cinsth  Cinge  Mac  Catbasaig  et  Dungal  hi  fergusa  forcridh.  Tomaltagh  mac 
Indrechtaig,  et  eochaid  Mac  Fiachna  victores  erant.** — Ann.  UlL 

The  name,  Inrecbtagh,  is  still  familiar  in  Ireland,  in  the  numerous  family  of 
Hanratty. 

In  the  third,  he  draws  a  like  inference  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual encounters  and  kills  a  rebellious  Pict  in  his  wonted  asylum.  Now,  until 
Mr.  Skene  shall  show  that  there  were  no  rebels  among  the  Picts  but  northerns, 
and  that,  whenever  one  Pict  rebelled,  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Dunkeld, 
rose  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  quarrel,  and  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, south  of  Dunkeld,  rose  in  arms  to  put  him  down  ;  these  meagre  facts  will 
prove  nothing  but  that  there  were  broils  among  tbe  Picts  themselves,  and  wars 
oetween  the  Picts  and  their  neighbours,  as  there  have  among  all  rude  nations 
since  the  world  began. 

To  prove  how  unjustifiable  is  the  assumption  of  the  second  premiss,  I  shall 
apply  It  to  a  parallel  case  in  modem  history.  Three  wars  between  France  and 
Enfirland,  produced  three  successive  alliances  between  the  Scotch  and  French. 
A  fourth  war  would  have  a  like  result.  Therefore,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
the  Scotch  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Napoleon !  Further,  should  the  French 
ever  overrun  the  British  empire,  the  Scotcn  will  be  aiding  in  the  subjugation  of 
England  !  And,  should  a  people  speaking  the  French  language,  retaining 
French  habits,  and  referring  tnemselves  to  a  French  origin,  be  at  any  time  here- 
after found  occupying  Scotiand,  these  will  not  be  a  Freneh,  but  will  infallibly 
be  a  Scotch  people  I 

I  shall  not  rashly  impugn  the  sagacity  of  that  nan  who  nay  smell  sonie- 
thuig  of  Fluellyn's  logic  m  these  conclusions.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Dumber,  is  certldnly  no  fault  of  mine,* 
we  mtut  take  them  as  we  find  them  ; 
and  I  maintain  that  they  are  sufficient 
to  bear  out  my  proposition,  that  on 
three  several  occasions  the  Dalriads 
and  northern  Picts  had  united  against 
the  southern.  With  regard  to  the 
first  occasion,  I  must  hold,  that  when 
I  find  a  king  of  the  soutliern  Picts  at- 
tacking Dalriada,  penetrating  into 
Lorn,  and  there  taking  prisoner  first 
the  sons  of  the  Dalriadic  king,  and 
then  a  kincp  of  the  northern  Picts,  that 
although  the  account  of  this  transae- 
tiou  is  short,  it  abs(;lutely  implies  a 
league  between  the  two  latter  against 
the  former.  But,  says  m^  antagonist, 
you  have  not  proved  the  king  of  Atholl 
to  be  a  northern  PicL  I  have,  how- 
ever, frequentlv  stated,  that  Atholl 
was  in  the  territories  of  the  northern 
Picts.  This  I  did  upon  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  annalists,  and  to 
this  I  may  add,  that  Beda  styles  Nec- 
tan  the  son  of  Drust,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  king  of  Atholl,  **  Rex 
pictorum  qui  Septentionales  Britaii- 
nise  plagas  inhabitant,"  the  phrase  by 
which  ne  points  out  the  northern 
Picts. 

The  second  occasion  is  where  the 
Ulster  annals  mention  *<the  battle  of 
Drum  Eathmail,  between  the  Cruithne 
and  Dalriads  against  Innrechtach — 
the  defeat  of  the  Dalriads  by  Angus 
MacFergus."  Upon  this  he  remarks 
that  it  does  not  appear  who  Innrech- 
tach was. 

Here  we  have  the  Cruithnse  and 
Dalriads  united  against  a  third  party. 
That  third  party  must  either  have  been 
a  Britain  or  a  southern  Pict ;  but  the 
name  shews  he  was  no  Britain,  and 


therefore  I  conclude  he  was  a  southern ' 
Pict ;  and  surely  when  we  find  this, 
aggression  upon  the  southern  Picts  by 
the  united  Dalriads  and  northern  Picts, 
followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Dal- 
riads by  the  king  of  the  southern  Plots, 
the  point  is  made  out 

To  the  third  occasion  the  objection 
is  made,  that  I  have  not  proved  the 
parties  to  be  respectively  northern  and 
southern  Picts ;  but  in  this  he  is  mis- 
taken, for  the  one  part?  was  undoubtedly 
a  northern  Pict,  as  his  history  shews ; 
and  the  other  I  have  demonstrated  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Angus  MacFei^s, 
king  of  the  southern  Picts. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  first 
sophism,  the  deductions  from  which  the 
writer  does  not  attempt  to  impugn, 
and  the  facts  of  which  he  has  (ailed  to 
disprove.  Against  the  second  he  passes 
over  all  other  evidences  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  part  of  the  Picts  as  a  se- 
parate nation  after  the  Scottish  con- 
quest, and  asserts  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  interpreting  Cruitintuait  by  northern 
Picts,  which  he  says  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  Cruithnigh  tuiuscairt.  In 
this  objection  he  is  equally  unfortunate. 
What  may  be  the  case  in  Irish,  I  can- 
not tell,  DMt  unluckily  I  maintain  that 
the  Picts  spoke  a  language  of  which 
the  Scottish  Gaelic,  and  not  the  Irish, 
is  a  descendant,  and  firom  which,  of 
course,  the  peculiar  name  of  the  people 
would  be  derived.'  Now,  in  the  Scot- 
tish Gaelic  there  happens  to  be  no 
such  word  as  tuatcart,  the  adjective 
northern  being  expressed  by  the  word 
tuath :  moreover,  if  the  substantive 
tuath,  a  country,  were  here  intended, 
it  would  have  been  placed  before  the 
word  Cruitin,  and  not  afler  it."     In 


•*  Btd,**  8^y9  Mr.  Skene,  **  /  will  thank  the  writer,  in  Uie  alienee  of  all  direct 
authority^  to  point  out  any  other  mode  of  determining  the  quettionJ'  If  Mr.  Skene 
cannot  determine  it  otherwise  than  by  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  right  reasoning', 
I  would,  had  I  been  consulted  in  time,  have  recommended  a  course  wliich  is 
both  safe  and  easily  pursued,  namely,  not  to  attempt  determining  the  question 
at  all. 

•  ••  T%at  the  events  recorded  immediately  preceding  the  conquest  are  few,  is  ccr^ 
tainlu  no  fault  of  mine.** — It  is  not  of  the  paucity  of  Mr.  Skene's  premises,  it  is 
of  the  redundancy  of  his  conclusions,  I  complain.  I  ^ould,  I  confess,  wi^h  to 
preserve  the  gravity  due  to  a  discussion  with  a  gentleman  born  on  his  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  who  can  help  laughing  at  these  leagues,  which,  like  accommoda- 
tion bills,  have  been  nesociated  out  of  nothing  f 

*«  Tlie  Picts  spoke  a  language  of  which  tlte  Scottish  Gaelic,  and  not  the  Irish,  is 
t/ie  descendant,  and  from  which,  of  course,  tlie  peculiar  name  of  the  people  would 
be  derived.**  But  which  would  no  more  be  used  by  an  Irish  writer,  than  /or 
Expagnnfes  would  be  used  by  an  English  writer,  speaking  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  "  y/"  the  substantive  tuaUt,  a  country,  were  here  intended,  it  would  have  been 
placed  before  the  word  Cruitin,*'  That  is  to  say,  TuatA  only  means  north  when 
used  as  a  suffix.  But,  in  the  only  instance  in' which  Tuath  is  known  to  signify 
north  in  Irish  topography,  viz.  in  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  it  is  used  as  an 
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proof  of  this  meaning  of  the  word,  I  2dly,  The  whole  series  of  authori- 

shall  produce  a  parallel  case  from  the  ties  for  British  History  are  unanimous 

Red  Book  of  Clanronald,  written  by  in  assertina^  that  Galloway  was   pos- 

the  MacVurichs  previous  to  the  seven-  sessed  by  the  Britons  for  as  late  as  the 

teenth  century.     The  western  High-  year  974,  and,  conseauently,  that  the 

lands  were  formerly  known  in  Gaelic  Picts  of  Galloway  did  not  exist  until 

by  the  name  of  Oirir  Alban ;  now  Mac-  after  that  date/  notwithstanding  the 

Yurich  repeatedly  terms  the  northern  assertions  of  Pinkerton  and  Chalmers, 

part  by  the  name  an  oirir  tuath,  and  the    former  of  whom    misrepresented 

contrasts  it  with  the  southern  or  oirir  Beda  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the 

a  deas.  latter  of  whom  misunderstood  the  an- 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  shall  ad-  nalists. 

duce  a  few  more   testimonies  to  the  Beda  is  perfectly  distinct,  that  down 

fact  of  the  northern  Picts  having  re-  to  731  tliere  were  no  Picts  in  Gallo- 

mained  a   separate  people  after  the  way.     In  823  the   Ulster  annals  calls 

Scottish  conquest.  Galloway  '-  !tam  Breatau,**  or  British  ; 

Ist,  In    the  Ulster   annals,  I   find  and  in  974  Jacobus,  termed  by  some 

under    the  year  865,    ''Cellach  mac  Saxon  writers,  Rex  Gallwalliae,  is  by  the 

Ailello  Abbas  Cilledano  et  abbas  la  others  called  Rex  Wallorum. 

(lona)  dormivit  m  regione  Pictorum;  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for 

80  that  in  865,  lona  was  still  considered  the  existence  of  Picts  in  Galloway  pre- 

as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Picts,  vious  to  this  date  ;  it  is  therefore  clear 

or  at  all  events  its  Abbot  died  in  a  from  these  authorities  that  it  was  still 

country  which  they  still  possessed.''  British.      The    Picts,    however,    are 

^  **  Or,  at  all  events,  its  abbot  died  in  a  country  which  they  {the  Northern  Picts) 
still  possessed,"* — If  Mr.  Skene  be  familiar  with  the  annalists,  he  knows  that  they 
never  mention  the  place  of  an  individual's  death  when  he  dies  at  home.  In  the 
whole  series  of  the  abbots  of  Clonmacnoise,  the  practice  is  never  once  depart- 
ed  from.  Out  of  a  catalogue  of  perhaps  fifty  abbots,  the  places  of  the  deaths 
of  three  only  are  mentioned,  viz. 

A.  D.  988.  Donchaid  O'Braoin  died  at  the  city  of  Armagh, 

1052.  Echtigem  O'Ers^in  died  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Clonard, 
1070.  Ilil  O  Hairetaign  died  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Clonard. 

To  hint,  therefore,  that  lona  was  still  considered  Pictish  in  865,  is  far  from 
being  discreet  And  these  Picts  among  whom  the  abbots  died  are  not  even 
stated  to  be  northern  Picts. 

"""The  Picts  of  Galloway  did  not  exist  till  after  974."  That  the  Picts  were  in 
Galloway  in  870  appears  evidently.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  state,  at  869, 
*•  Obsessio  Alcluahe  a  Nordmannis,  e.  u  Aulaf  et  Ivar — et  destruxerunt  in  fine 
IV.  mensium  arcem  et  predaverunt  ;*  and  Caradoc  marks  out  the  extent  and 
direction  of  the  invasion,  by  stating  that  Alclyde  was  taken,  and  Northumberland 
spoiled  in  the  next  year.  The  ravages  of  *this  invasion,  therefore,  were  con- 
fined to  the  country  south  of  Dumbarton.  But  in  this  invasion  Caradoc  men- 
tions that  the  Picts  particularly  suffered ;  and  the  annals  record  the  arrival  of 
Aulav  and  Ivor,  with  many  English,  Britons  and  Picts,  their  prisoners,  in  870. 
These,  therefore,  must  have  been  Gallovidian  Picts.  A^ain,  Asser,  in  his 
book,  "de  Elfridi  rebus  gestis,"  states  that  the  Papn  Danes,  under  their 
leader,  Halfden,  after  occupying  the  region  of  Nortnumberland,  ravaged  the 
Picts  and  Stradiclydenses  in  the  year  875.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Annals  mark 
the  same  event  as  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  and  Stratclyde  Welsh  ;  peol)t/Air 
&  ftJltAeclco  WcaIaT-  Fabius  Ethelwardus  (I  take  my  authority  from 
Usher)  gives  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  and  Cumbri;  but  the  Ulster  Annals 
mention  Picts  alone,  and  these  they  term  Albanach,  as  well  as  Picts.  Now, 
first,  the  Danes  were  as  hostile  to  the  Scots,  as  to  the  Picts,  and  could  not  have 
passed  through  the  Scottish  territory,  to  attack  a  nation  of  Northern  Picts, 
without  invading  the  Scots.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any  invasion  of  the 
Scots.  Therefore,  the  Picts,  whom  they  invaded,  lay  south  of  the  Scots,  and 
must  have  been  the  Gallovidian  Picts.  2nd — The  progress  of  the  invasion  is 
marked  as  from  south  to  north,  and  in  that  progress  the  Picts  are  encountered 
before  the  Strathclyde  Britons ;  so  that  they  must  have  lain  south  of  Strathclyde, 
i.  e.  in  Galloway.  3rd — The  Ulster  Annals,  by  mentioning  Picts  alone,  show  that 
the  Britons  were  comparatively  an  insignificant  people  in  Galloway,  in  875. 
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8wm}r  to  the  extremttiet  of  the  island. 
But  the  Saxon  writers  are  unanimons 
in  asserting  that  all  the  Rings  of  the 
Welsh,  the  Cumbrians,  the  Strathe- 
clyde  Britons,  Gallwegians,  and  the 
Scots  were  subject  to  Edward,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Athelstane; 
there  mast,  therefore,  have  been  some 
nation  beyond  these  which  Athelstane 
subjected,  and  what  that  nation  was, 
appears  very  distinctly,  for,  in  his 
reign,  the  Picts  are  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  as  subject  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Imperator.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  these  Piets  could  not  ha^e 
been  the  Galwegians ;  and,  as  they 
became  subject  K>r  the  first  time  in 
926,  while  the  Sects  are  mentioned  as 
subjected  in  921,  that  these  Picts  were 
then  independent  of  the  Scots,  and 
must  have  lived  beyond  them  to  the 
north. 

The  writer  now  leaves  this  part  of 
the  argument,  with  what  success,  we 
have  seen,  and  proceeds  to  the  next 
point  of  attack,  that  of  the  language 
of  the  northern  Piets.  Here  he  is  at 
once  met  by  the  Welsh  Triads,  and 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  their  aotho- 


mentioned  as  a  separate  people  by  the 
Saxon  writers,  as  late  as  925  ;  and  as 
at  that  period  the  Scots  undoubtedly 
posseised  the  Lowlands,  and  Strath- 
clyde  and  Galloway  was  inhabited  by 
Britons,  there  remains  only  the  High- 
lands for  the  Picts.  But  this  will  ap- 
pear still  more  clearly,  as  will  their  in- 
dependence also,  from  the  following 
facts.  There  exists  a  charter  by  Edgar, 
king  of  England,  dated  in  964,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  commencement — 

«  Altitonantit  Dei  longiflua  dementia, 
qui  est  Rex  regum  et  Dominus  dominao- 
tium.  Ego  Edgarus,  Anglorom  Basileus, 
omniumque  regum  insulanim  occani  quae 
Britanniam  circumjacent,  cunctarumque 
nationum,  que  infra  earn  indaduntur, 
Imperator  et  Domiuus,  gratias  ego  ipsi 
Deo  Omnipotenti,  Rege  meo,  qui  meum 
Imperium  sic  ampUavit  et  ezaltavit,  super 
regnum  patrum  meorum,  qui  licet  mo- 
narchiam  totius  Auglice  adepti  sint,  a 
tempore  AtheUtani^  qui  primus  regum 
Anghrum  omnes  nationes  qui  Britanniam 
ineolunt  aibi  armis  tuhegit,** 

It  appears,  then,  that  Athelstan 
was  the  first  king  who  extended  his 

4th — The  name  Albanach  points  them  out  as  the  same  race  of  Gallovidian 
Picts,  who,  at  the  battle  or  the  standard,  long  after,  used  the  same  name  as 
their  war-cry. 

In  plain  truth,  the  only  Picts  who  can  be  proved  to  have  survived  the  Scot- 
tish conquest  were  Southern  Picts.  How  extravagant,  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  united  eflforts  of  the  Dalriads  and  Northern  Picts  could  not  remove  the 
traces  of  one  small  nation,  while  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  the 
alleged  exterminators,  after  the  very  event  which  ought  to  have  doubled  their 
importance,  has  been  adduced. 

If,  then,  the  Gallovidian  Picts  were  a  well-known  people  in  875,  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  Edgar's  charter  falls  to  the  ground.  I  must  not,  however, 
permit  Mr.  Skene  to  make  use  of  auy  charter  ofEd^,  in  an  aigument  against 
me,  without  apprising  the  reader  of  the  value  of  such  an  authority  ;  and  I  can- 
not do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  Pinkerton,  **  Edgar  founded  no  less  than 
forty-eight  religious  houses ;  and  the  tales  of  ecclesiastics  concerning  him,  are, 
therefore  much  to  be  suspected  of  panegyric.  The  reign  of  Edgar  was  quite 
peaceable,  and,  stripped  of  monkish  panegyric  to  their  patron,  was  that  of  a 
slothful  and  debauched  prince,  sunk  in  pleasures,  and  in  the  most  contemptible 
slavery  to  the  clergy.  Tho  charter  of  Oswald^s  law,  in  which  Edgar  asserts 
his  having  conquered  all,  even  to  Norway,  with  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  is  a 
gro.^s  and  notorious  instance  of  monkish  flattery  ;  (the  flattery  of  monks)  who, 
in  gmtirmje  for  their  charters,  thus  set  that  weak  princess  sead  to  the  most 
\  absurd  fabehoods.  The  Irish,  Scottish  and  Northern  writers,  hardly  even 
mark  Ed^r's  existence  as  king  of  England.  The  Chnmtcon  Pktormm  repre- 
sents Kenneth  as  invading  England,  instead  of  paying  homage.  The  annals  of 
Tighcrrach,  and  of  Ulster,  barely  mention  Eogar^s  death.  The  Orhuyinga 
'Sagtj  kirn%v9-  nothing  of  him.**    (Part  5,  c.  iii.) 

Stilt,  if  the  testimony  of  a  Charter  of  Edgar  wiU  a^$t  in  opening  Mr. 
Skcns?  ?  t  vt^s  to  the  fact'  that  the  Picts  as  an  independent  people  had  totally 
«iif  jfipeaicd  in  the  tenth  century,  I  would  quote  a  passace  &IMB  the  Foundation 
Cbarter  of  Ely,  "Ego  iEdgarus  Basileus  dilectip  uKulbe  AtVioBis  sobditis 
i&obis  sceptris  Scotorum,  Cnmbrorum  ac   Brytooua,  ac  <wx'Byaja  circomctrca 

liotium,  q'leta  pace  perfruens,"  &c.     Here  the  Pkts  are  vA»n/y  twrrit^Jtcd, 
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fity  in  three  wa^s/    Ist,  He  luspects  which,  it  will  pus^e  the  writer,  with 

they  are  forgeries.     2nd,  He  doubts  all  his  special  pleading,  to  evade, 

whether  the  Welsh  Gwyddyl  is  equi-  The  next  evidence  is  from  Adom- 

yalent  to  our  Gael ;  and  Srd,  be  douots  nan,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sky  spoke 

whether  I  have  not  invented  the  pas-  Graelic  -^  and  to  this  the  writer  objects, 

sage  altogether.    To  this  I  answer —  1st,   That  Dobur,  a  well,  the   word 

first,  that  I  regpret  to  see  a  writer  who  used,  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of 

ought  to  be  above  such  subterfuges  places  in  South  Britain,  and  also  in 

adopting  the  commonplace  mode  of  some  Eastern  languages.    2dl^,  That 

getting  rid  of  an  unfavourable  passag^e.  some  MSS.  read  for  Sky,  Scotia. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Welsh  Triads  To  the  first  objection  I  beg  to  apply 

18  DOW  universally  admitted,  and  it  will  a  phrase  of  the  writer's  own  **  that  it 

require  more  than  the  mere  suspicions  is  a  weak  cjuibble."    The  question  is, 

of  this  writer  to  overturn  them.    2dly.  did  the   Picts  speak  Gaelic  or  not  ? 

The  whole  series  of  Welsh  writers,  and  if  I  produce  evidence  of  the  use 

and  the  whole  course  of  Welsh  history  of  a  Gaelic  word  b^  tbem,  it  must 

demonstrates  the  identity  of  the  names  pro  tanto  go  to  the  evidence,  although 

Gwyddyl  and  Gatsl,  and  the  writer's  the  same  word  may  exist  in  the  island 

analogy  from  the  name  Grail  will  not  of  Ceylon,  or  in  other  languages.    It 

do.    ddly.    If  the  writer,  instead  of  certainly  is  neither  Welsh  nor  Teutonic, 

quoting  Lluyd,  will  betake  himself  to  which  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 

tne  original  text  as    printed  in  the  To  the  second,  I  beg  to  quote  a 

Welsh  Archaeology,  he  will  see  that  passage  from  Dr.  Lanigan's  excellent 

the  passage  is  no  invention  of  mine  ;  history  of  the  Irish  Church,  a  writer 

and  if  I  mistake  not,  be  vnW  find  some  whose  extreme  candour  and  imparti- 

others   equally  conclusive.     On    the  ality  aflfords  a  favourable  contrast  to 

whole,  the   Welsh  Triads  afibrd  an  many  of  his  countrymen, 

unanswerable  evidence,   the  force  of  «  Messingham't  etUtion,**  says  he,  **  in- 

' "  Here  he  it  at  once  met  by  the  Welch  TViad*."— The  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  evidence  of  the  Triads  can  go  is  to  show  that  the  Picts  were  known 
to  the  Welsh,  (not  to  one  another,  be  it  remarked)  as  Gwyddyl,  just  as  the 
Danes,  Scandinavians,  English,  all  foreigners  in  fact,  were  known  among  Irish 
writers  by  the  common  epithet  Gall;  and  as  all  the  different  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom are  known  to  tne  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  by  the  generic  term 
Franks ;  and  as  the  three  nations  of  GalU  Narbonenses,  Galli  Acquitani  and 
Gain  BelgflB  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  a  common  epithet,  though  Csesar 
tesUfies  that  their  language  and  manners  were  dissimilar ;  so  that,  if  these 
generic  appellations  wul  not  justify  a  theory  which  would  make  all  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  and  three  of  the  distinct  nations  of  ancient  Gaul,  of  com- 
mon stocks  respectively,  neither  will  the  common  name,  Gwvddyk  in  the 
Triads,  bear  out  Mr.  Skene's  position,  that  the  Irish  and  the  Pictish  Gael  were 
the  same. 

I  by  no  means  claim  any  credit  for  originality  in  impugning  the  authenticity 
of  the  Triads.  The  Welsh  Triads  have  been  pronounced  within  the  last  three 
years  to  be  **  modem  fictions,  grounded  on  the  more  ancient  fables  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth — totally  unworthy  of  credit  as  muniments  of  British  history,** 
{Beiham  in  Gael  and  Cymb,  p.  362,)  and  I  am  not  aware  that  their  authenticity 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  any  man  of  learning,  or 
before  any  learned  body  ;  so  that,  whatever  countenance  Turner,  or  M.  Thierry, 
may  appear  to  have  given  to  them,  the  impugners  of  their  credibility  have  been 
last  in  tne  field.  But,  indeed,  those  Triads,  if  received  as  authorities  by  Mr. 
Skene,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  irreconcilable  with  his  Pictish  theory  ;  for 
they  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Caledonians  and  Gwyddyl  Fichti, 
whom  Mr.  Skene  will  have  to  be  one  people. 

y  ••  T^  inhalntantt  of  Sky  spoke  Gaelic,— They  used  the  word  Dobur,  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  **  well,"  but  in  the  sense  of  **  water,**  as  it  is  still  found  in  Dover, 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  In  any  sense,  the  word  is  now  extinct  in  Scotland, 
(See  Hig.  Societtfs  Dictionary,) 

As  to  the  passage  from  Lanigan,  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Skene  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  in  an  ally  to  answer  what  I  myself  coadMHd  as 
the  objection  of  a  quibbler. 
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stead  of  Scia  has  Scoda,  This  is  a  mis- 
take,  as  appears  not  only  from  Scia  being 
the  reading  also  of  Pinkerton*s  copy,  but 
likewise  from  the  circumstance  of  Adom- 
nan*s,  although  he  usually  called  Ireland 
Scotia,  never  adding  to  it  insula,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  does  not  to  Britannia. 
For,  notwithstanding  these  being  both 
islands,  they  were  too  well  known  to 
require  the  addition  of  that  epithet, 
besides  their  haying  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  continent,  in  comparison  with  the 
western  islands."— Vol  2,  p.  169. 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  cavil  at 
my  explanation  of  the  mention  of  in- 
terpreters by  Adorn  nan,  and  he  has 
here  most  unfairly  taken  advantage  of 
a  few  general  expressions,  and  of  one 
of  the  references  being  misprinted  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  me,  as  if  I  had 
wished  to  garble  the  passages.  This 
is  not  true.*  I  stated  the  meaning  ge- 
nerally, deeming  the  difference  between 
the  two  passages,  being  inierpretem  in 
the  one,  and  interpretaiorem  in  the 
other,  too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  My 
argument  was  this,  that  this  phrase 
beinff  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
words  **  Verbo  Dei  rccepto,"  or  a  simi- 
lar phrase,  and  never  in  any  other  in- 
tercourse of  the  Saint  with  the  Picts, 
it  cannot  refer  to  a  simple  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  Saint  into 
that  of  the  Picts,  but  to  some  mode  of 
expounding  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  in  the  very  first  meeting  be« 


tween  the  Ssdnt  and  Brude,  King  of 
the  Picts,  in  which  the  latter  b  said  to 
have  addressed  the  former,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  an  interpreter. 
(Ub.  2,  c  34.)  Again,  in  the  chapter 
describing  the  conversion  of  the  ple- 
beians. It  is  perhaps  stronger;  for 
while  the  Pict  is  receiving  "  Verbam 
Dei,"  the  interpreter  is  mentioned  ; 
but  when  the  Saint  returns,  and  a  con- 
versation takes  place,  of  which  the 
dialogue  is  preserved,  there  is  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  interpreter  (lib.  2. 
c.  33.) ;  but  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  occurs  in  lib.  1,  c.  33,  where  it  is 
mentioned,  that  Columba  and  his  com- 
panions were  celebrating  divine  wor- 
ship *'ex  more,*'  near  the  palace  of 
Brude  '*quidam  Magi  ad  eos  propios 
accedentes  in  quantum  poterant  pro- 
hibere  conabantur,  ne  de  ore  ipsonim 
divinae  laudis  sonus.inter  gentiles  audi- 
retur  populos."  Divine  worship  was 
in  those  days  performed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  if  the  gentiles  did  not 
understand  that  tongue,  there  would 
have  been  little  occasion  for  the  anjL- 
ietv  of  the  Magi.  And  does  the 
writer  deny  the  fact,  or  attempt  to 
meet  me  upon  this  fact?  No.  He 
carefully  avoids  the  real  point  at  issue, 
and  betakes  himself  to  a  quibble  upon 
my  mode  of  stating  the  argument. 

On  this  point  I  will  again  quote  the 
more  candid  opinion  of  Dr.  Lanigan. 
(vol.  2,  p.  160.) 


*  "  To  cast  a  reflection  on  nte,  as  if  I  had  wished  to  garble  the  passages  ;  this 
is  not  true^ — I  would  first  beg  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  judicious  writer  whose 
opinions  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  Mr.  Skene ;  **  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that,  if  a  person  cannot  v^Tite  calmly  upon  such  subjects,  he  ought  not 
to  write  upon  them  at  all,"  (^Skene  in  Scot,  Controv,  D.  U,  Mag,  1836,)  and  then 
submit,  that  the  garbling  complained  of  must  have  been  done  involuntarily ; 
for  garbled  the  passages  were,  and  garbled  they  still  are,  even  in  Mr.  Skene's 
reply.  As  a  reluctant  witness  must  be  examined,  cross-examined  and  re-exa- 
mined before  the  ends  of  justice  can  be  fully  answered,  so  must  the  whole  truth 
of  this  story  of  the  plebeian  and  the  interpreter,  be  elicited  carpatim  from  Mr. 
Skene.  Even  now,  when  he  is  a  second  time  on  evidence,  he  has  only  got  as  far 
as  **interpretem;**  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  pronounce  the  fatal  words, "«  saneto' 
— "  sajicto  predicanle  viro'' — nay,  so  obnoxious  are  they,  that  even,  as  a  part  of 
his  quotation  from  Lanigan,  he  cannot  bear  to  see  the  least  of  them  included. 
They  are  conclusive,  that  it  was  the  preaching  of  Columba  which  was  inter- 
preted to  the  Pict ;  and  their  studious  omission  by  Mr.  Skene,  both  in  his 
essay,  and  in  this  reply,  is  conclusive  that  he  cannot  mterpret  them  in  any  other 
way. 

The  passage  from  Lanjgan  is  by  much  the  weakest,  indeed  almost  the  only 
absolutely  weak  passarc,  in  his  whole  work.  What  anile  dreaming  is  this, 
of  a  man  being  so  barbarous  as  not  to  understand  his  own  language,  yet  so  in- 
telligent as  to  sustain  the  most  interesting  conversation  recorded  by  Adomnan  ? 
No  man  speaks  a  jargon  in  a  primitive  state  of  society.  The  dialect  of  Somer- 
setshire, to  which  probably  Lanigan  alluded,  is,  if  a  jargon,  a  jaiigon  consequent 
on  the  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  civilization  of  England.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  any  difference  of  dialect,  compatible  with  a  Pictish  origin  of  the  highlanders 
of  the  present  day,  obliging  Columba,  who  had  already  preached  in  all  the 
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«  From  this  pasmge  it  has  been  de-  troths  announced  by  Ijolomba  in  his  ser- 

duced,  that  said  man  did  not  understand  roons.    Interpretator  or  Jnterpres  is  more 

the  language  in  which  Columba  preached;  generally  used  to  signify  an  expounder  of 

if  so,  he  must  have  been  a  foreigner,  or  difficulties  than  an  explainer  or  transhitor 

so  illiterate  as  not  to  understand  the  Ian-  of  words/* 

guage  of  his  own  country,  in  the  same        And  in  point  of  fact  this  explanation 

manner  as  there  are  in  all  countries  per-  is  the  correct  one,  for  Burgham  in- 

sons  who,  being  accustomed  to  some  bar-  forms  us  that  there  was  in  the  primitive 

barous  dialect  or  jargon,  know  so  little  church  an  order  of  clergy  termed  inters 

of  the  correct  manner  of  speaking,  that  pretatoret,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 

It  appears  to  them  a  sort  of  foreign  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  understood 

^-??f •       *  *  1  J  *u  *  n  1     u  not  the  originals,  while  the  reading  of 

«  It  1.  not  to  be  supposed  that  Columba  ^le  Scriptures  was  never  performed  by 

would  have  preached  to  the  PicU  m  any  ^   ^est  of  the  mnk  of  Co^mba.*       ^ 

wkW  TaTrlnl  l^to^^^             S  There  now  remain  but  two  more 

without  enquiring  into  whatsoever  am-  -,u:««»;^«,  «^      *•          an.    is    *  •    *i-  ^ 

nity  there  might  have  been  between  that  f.^f  ^^o""  ^o  «9^tice.     The  first  is,  that 

and  the  Irish;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  |^VhTi ''"/*'''  ^^  ''''^^  and  cen- 

that  he  might  have  learned  it  even  before  tral  Highlands,  commencing  with  the 

he  went  tcTfly,  as  there  was  a  colony  of  ^°«*  ^^«^  ^^^ufd  not  have  been  im- 

Picts  settled  in  the  north  of  Irebmd  long  P.^®**  *^y.  ^he  same  people  who  used 

prior  to  that  period.     Yet  the  words  of  ^t     ^  •      J?^*®^   ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^*- 

Adomnan  can,  I  think,  be  well  explained  ^^w,  sir,  this  argues  an  i^orance  of 

without  recurring  to  any  question  as  to  ^^^  ffenius  of  the  language  and   the 

difference  of  language  or  dialect.     His  people  ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 

meaning  probably  was,  that  as  said  man  remarkable    than    another   in    Gaelic 

was  of  an  inferior  rank  and  uneducated,  etymology,    it   is   that  we  find   them 


he  was  instructed  by  a  better  informed  invariably  marking  the  most  minute 
person,  or,  as  we  may  call  bun,  a  cate-  differences  in  natural  objects,  by  dtf- 
chist  in  the  nature  of  the  mysteries  and    ferent  words  ;^  and  of  this  there  can  be 

provinces  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  isles,  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  an 
interpreter. 

But  why  is  the  interpreter  mentioned  in  these  instances  only  ?  First,  be- 
cause an  incidental  mention  of  what  must  have  been  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Adomnan,  that  b,  of  the  difference  between  the  languages,  as  implied  by  the 
use  of  an  interpreter,  was  sufficient  Secondly,  because  most  probably,  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  an  interpreter  among  the  ruder  sort  of  Picts,  and  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country.  But  why  is  the  interpreter  not  mentioned  in 
Columba's  Communications  with  Brude?  Because  his  services  were  there 
nothing  remarkable ;  interpreters  being  ordinary  officers  in  the  courts  of  all 
princes ;  also  because  Brude  himself  probably  spoke  both  languages.  But  why 
IS  he  not  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  conversations  of  Columba  with  the 
plebeian  ?  Because  Adomnan  most  probably  thought  his  having  mentioned 
him  at  all,  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Mr.  Skene  dwells  on  the  chronological  consistency  of  his  evidences  ;  yet,  in 
this  question  of  the  Pictish  language,  he  assails  Adomnan  with  Burgham,  and 
Curmack  of  Cashel  with  the  late  bbrarian  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

*  **  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  never  performed  by  a  priest  of  the  rank  of 
Columba:" — Then  Air.  Skene  grants  that  it  was  **  while  the  blessed  man  preach' 
ed^  and  gives  up  his  position  in  the  essay,  "  that  Adomnan  does  not  say  that 
Columba  used  an  inteipreter  when  conversing  with  the  Picts ;  but  merely  that 
he  interpreted  or  explained  the  word  of  God,  that  is,  the  Bible,  which,  being 
written  in  Latin,  would  doubtless  require  to  be  interpreted  to  them.**  (v.  1, 
p.  72.) 

^**  If  there  be  one  thing  more  remarkable  than  another^  in  Gaelic  etymologi/,  it  is 
that  we  find  them  invariM)fy  marking  the  most  minute  differences  in  natural  objects 
by  deferent  wordsV  Does  Mr.  Skene  mean  to  say  that  a  Highlander,  if  asked 
to  cnaracterise  the  mouth  of  any  river,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  physical 
features  by  an  appropriate  name,  would  call  it  **  Aber  f  I  say  no.  No  one 
but  a  Pict,  or  a  Welsliman,  would  call  it  *'  Aber."  The  highlander,  no  matter 
what  its  peculiarities,  would  call  it  **  Inver,"  as  all  of  the  same  nation  do  on 
tlus  side  of  the  channel.  "  Aber"  is  a  word  which  belongs  to  the  dead  lan- 
guage of  Scotland,  and  it  has  only  survived  the  extinction  of  the  Pictish  hin- 
guagc  because  it  has  been  preflerved  in  .that  grand  depositorjr  of  all  dead 
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DO  better  illustration  than  the  use  of  curring  only  in  districts  of  one  phvsi- 

the  nine  words  which  signify  a  moun-  cai  character,  and  not  to  be  found  in 

tain.    There  are,  therefore,  two  causes  districts   of  another,   even  although 

which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  drcum-  likewise  a  part  of  the  Pictish  territo- 

stancc.     Ist,  difference  of  dialect  be-  ries,  it  is  plmn  that  the  second  cause 

tween  the  namers.    2dl7,    That  the  is  alone  here  applicable.     And  the 

physical  character  of  the  two  districts  writer  might  as  well  say  that  because 

gave  such  a  difference,  however  mi*  Mam  is  used  for  a  hill  in  the  north- 

nute,  to  the  natural  object  named  as  to  west  Highlands  only,  and  SGabh  in 

require  a  different  word  to  express  it.  South    Argyle    onl^,    that   therefore 

The  writer  admits  that  both  words  are  there  were  three  different  dialects  of 

Gaelic,  and  when  I  find  the  Aber  oc-  Gaelic  in  Scotland. 

languages,  topography.  But  "  Inver**  is  the  living  language  of  the  people;  and 
it  is  so  oulv  because  these  people  have  conquered,  and  supplanted,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  tne  country  of,  the  Picts. 

^  The  difficulty  of  supposing  a  rude  people,  instituting  an  investigation  into 
the  different  mmute  characteristics  of  a  river's  mouth,  so  critical  that,  to  dis- 
cern the  alleged  distinctions  would  baffle  the  most  scientific  modem,  before 
they  should  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  called  **  Inver,**  or  "  Aber,**  is,  in  itself, 
an  msurmountable  objection  to  the  conjecture  that  these  names  only  occur  in 
localities  of  a  physical  nature  peculiar  to  each.  But,  supposing  the  conjecture 
as  regards  Scotland  granted,  the  question  arises,  how  comes  it  uiat  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  **  Aber"  are  not  to  be  found  in  ani/  river  of  Irelandf,  nor 
those  of  the  **  Inver**  in  ant^  river  of  Wales,  for  all  the  Irish  river-mouths  are 
called  *•  Invers,"  and  all  the  Welsh  river-mouths  are  called  ••  Abcrs  ?"  Now,  it 
is  certain  that,  if  such  characteristics  did  exist  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  one 
set  of  these  characteristics  could  not  be  altogether  absent  from  the  Irish,  and 
the  other  set  of  them  altogether  absent  from  the  Welsh,  rivers.  This  conjec- 
ture is,  therefore  untenable  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Skene  admits  a  difference  of  dialect 
equal  to  that  between  **  Inver**  and  •*  Aber,**  (if  these  be  really  the  same  word, 
he  admits  a  difference  of  nations,  at  least  as  maiked  as  that  between  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  ;  so  that,  either  way  the  **  Aber**-naming  Pict  could  not  have  been  of 
the  same  nation  with  the  **  Inver'*-naming  Highlander. 

To  conclude  the  disputation  as  to  the  differences  between  the  Pictish  and 
the  present  Gaelic  languages,  I  hold  these  languages  to  have  been  different. 

tirst.  Because  Columba,  speaking  the  Scotic  or  Irbh  language,  needed  an 
interpreter  to  explain  his  preaching  to  the  Picts. 

Secondly,  Because  Beaa  tells  us  that,  in  his  time  there  were  five  different 
languages  in  Britsdn,  one  of  which  he  distinguishes  as  Pictish,  and  the  other  as 
Scotic  or  Irish. 

Thirdly,  Because,  Cormac's  Irish  glossary  has  but  one  Pictish  word — (and 
these  three  authorities  are  previous  to  the  tenth  century.) 

Fourthly,  Because  the  very  ancient  interpolator  of  Nennius  distinguishes 
between  the  Pictish  Pen-guaal^  and  the  Scotic  or  Irish  CcnaU,  as  the  name  of  the 
same  place. 

Fifthly,  Because,  when  Servanus  at  Culross,  among  the  Picts,  exclaimed, 
(**patria  lingua**  as  distinguished  from  the  language  of  those  around  him,) 
*•  iiohohe,  mohohe/*  u  e.  **  Care  mi!*  to  young  Kentigem,  he  spoke  in  Irish. 
(Jocelyn  in  vit  Kentig.) 

Sixthly,  Because  Henry  of  Huntingdora  expressly  states  that,  in  his  time 
the  language  of  the  Picts  was  "  ita  omtmo  destructa,  ut  jam  fabula  videaiur,"* 

Seventhly,  Because  the  topography  of  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  arc 
known  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  Pictish  people  is  distinguishable  from  the 
topoffraphv  of  the  surrounding  districts  by  the  prevalence  of  those  words 
which  distinguish  the  eastern  topography  of  Scotland  from  the  western. 

Eighthly,  Because  the  whole  <m  Pictish  topography  bears  manifestly  more 
traces  of  a  similarity  between  the  Pictish  and  tne  Welsh,  than  between  the  Pic- 
tish and  any  other  known  language.  But  the  whole  testimony  of  hbtory  is  in 
favor  of  a  greater  similarity  between  the  Welsh  and  the  British  than  between 
the  Welsh  and  any  other  known  language.  Consequently,  if  we  find  that,  of 
two  languages  the  Pictish  must  be  one,  and  if  one  of  these  languages  be  the 
British,  we  must  reject  the  other.  But  Patrick,  who  was  educated  among 
the  Cniithiie  of  Ulster,  and  who  must  consequently  have  spoken  the  Pictbh 
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has  met  me  by  quoting  Beda  and  the 
Annalists.  When  I  quoted  Beda  he 
met  me  bv  quoting^  Ti^hernac — when 
I  quoted  the  Welsh  Triads  he  met  me 
by  doubts  of  their  authenticity — when 
I  quoted  Adomnan  he  met  me  with 
Manus  O'DonnelL* 

If  this  be  his  view  of  setting  up  a 
theory  in  the  teeth  of  Roman,  British, 
and  Irish  history,  it  is  at  least,  to  use 
his  own  style,  an  Irish  one  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  any  historical  work  I  may 
write  in  future  will  always  be  obnox- 
ious 'to  this  censure ;  and  let  me  tell 
him,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  precisely 
this  uncritical  use  of  the  authorities 
and  preference  of  later  to  more  ancient 
historians,  which  has  given  rise  to  all 
the  monstrous  systems  of  history  which 
have  distinguished  the  past  centuries, 
and  to  the  Irish  origin  of  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland  among  the  number. 

I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant, 

William  F.  Skene. 

Edinbui^b,  5tli  July,  1837. 


The  last  objection  is,  that  my  asser- 
tion of  the  name  Maormor  bemg  pe- 
culiar to  the  Picts  is  not  true;  and 
this  he  proceeds  to  prove  by — an  ad- 
mission of  the  fact.  He  says  I  should 
have  searched  the  Irish  annals  before 
I  made  such  an  assertion,  and  lol 
He  has  searched  the  Irish  annals,  and 
cannot  produce  a  single  instance  of  the 
word  being  used  by  the  Irish ;  for  with 
great  submission  the  Maors  and  Ard- 
maors  of  the  Irish  tribes  were  very 
different  officers  from  the  Maormors 
of  the  Scottish  Earldoms."  With  this 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
he  completes  his  remarks,  and  with 
this  detection  of  it  I  shall  complete 
mine,  only  taking  notice,  before  I  con- 
clude, of  a  little  piece  of  clap-trap  at 
the  end,  where  he  winds  up  with  re- 
commending to  me  not  to  count  too 
confidently  on  Irish  ignorance,  when, 
for  the  consolation  of  Caledonian  pride, 
I  set  up  my  next  theory  in  the  teeth  of 
Roman,  British,  and  Irish  history. 

Throughout  this  article,  when  I 
quoted  the  Roman  authors,  the  writer 

language,  is  stated  by  Jocelyn  to  have  spoken  but  four  languages,  viz.  Latin, 
French,  British,  and  Scottish  or  Irish.  Of  these,  the  Pictish  must  have  been 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  with  either  the  British  or  Iriph.  But  we  are 
bound,  in  such  a  case,  to  reject  the  Irish. 

Are  Mr.  Skene's  «  Dobur  Artbranaui,'*  and  **  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,"  worthy  to 
weigh,  for  a  moment,  against  these  testimonies  ? 

*  "  77*<?  Maors  and  Ardmaors  of  the  Irish  tribes  were  very  different  officers  from 
tJie  Maormors  of  the  Pictish  earldoms,'*  Of  the  earldoms  I  admit ;  but  can  Mr. 
Skene  say  as  much  of  the  Scottish  Maors,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  feu- 
did  manners  ? 

*«««  Wlten  I  quote  the  Roman  authors;'  8fc,  This  sentence,  amended  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  facts,  would  stand  thus — **  When  I  quoted  the  Roman  authors, 
for  an  inference,  the  writer  has  met  me  by  quoting  Beda  and  the  annalists  (chro- 
niclers) for  an  assertion ;  when  I  quoted  a  vague  report  of  Beda,  he  met  me  by 
an  explicit  statement  of  Tighemach  ;  when  1  quoted  the  Welsh  Triads,  he 
denied  their  relevancy,  and  doubted  their  authenticity ;  when  I  quoted  garbled 
passages  of  Adomnan,  he  met  me  by  the  words  of  Adomnan,  which  I  had 
omitted,  and  by  the  explanatory  comment  of  Manus  O'Donnell,"  &c. 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude  with  John  Major  «  Multiplici  Ar^umento  certum 

est  nos  (for  I  am  myself  of  Scottish  extraction)  ab  Hibemicis  originem  traxisse. 

Hoc  ex  Beda  Anglo  didicimus.     Hoc  idem  loquela  manifestat.     Hoc. idem  per 

nostros  Annales  liquet,  quonim  scriptores  in  hoc  non  erant  negligcntes.     Dico 

ergo ;  a  quibuscunque  Hibernici  originem  duxere,  ab  eisdem  Scoti  exordium 

capiunt**  (lo.  Major.  I.  1.  c.  9.)  _ 

Sauuel  Ferguson. 

DubUn,  July  17,  1837. 
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CLASSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  MODERN   OPINIONS   AND  USAGES   IN   IRELAKD. 


It  18  a  source  of  regret  to  th^  curious, 
that  the  spread  of  matter-of-fact  opinions 
should  be  so  rapidly  destroying  every 
remnant  of  the  peculiar  customs  and 
usages  that  once  afforded  such  an  ample 
fund  both  of  study  and  amusement.  This 
is  not  the  consequence  merely  of  the 
spread  of  improvement,  for  while  many 
of  a  really  j)ernicious  tendency — the 
effects  of  religious  darkness  and  super- 
stition— still  hold  an  undiminished  sway, 
others  which  were    innocent,  if   not 
useful,  are  falling  into  neglect.     Even 
our  national  usages  are  gradually  fading 
away,  and  ceremonies  which    a    few 
years  since  were  observed  by  every 
rank  in  society,  are  falling  into  such 
total  disuse,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with, 
much  less  profess  the  observance  of, 
customs,    which    our    unsophisticated 
forefathers  would  have  considered  it 
disgraceful  to  omit.     The  spirit  of  re- 
formation in  these  things  has  gone  so 
far,  that  we  have  known  it  seriously  ob- 
jected to  wearing  our  national  emblem 
on  the  17th  of^arch,  that  it  was  a 
popish  custom  to  honour  saints.     Even 
sextons  and  grave-diggers,   ouce  the 
universal  *•  cicerones"  of  every  seeker 
of  traditionary  lore,  begin  to  look  down 
upon  you  if  you  ask  them  for  a  story 
or   superstition,  connected   with  the 
solemn  relics  of  antiquity  which  they 
daily  visit     We  met  with  such  an  en- 
lightened individual,  at  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  Ire- 
land, the  ruins  of  Adare.     We  listened 
with  the  patient  submission  of  martyrs 
to  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  beau- 
ties of   the  chief  pew  in  the  parish 
church,  which  he  repeatedly  assured  us 
was  made  "by  a  Dublin  carpenter.** 
We,  of  course,  expected  that  when  he 
was  done  with  the  Dublin  carpenter's 
handy-work,  he  would  come  to  some- 
thing more  interesting  to  us,  who  were 
no  very  enthusiastic   connoisseurs  in 
the  architectural   adjustment  of  ten- 
penny  nails,  and  half4nch  pannelling ; 
80,  aporehensive  of  putting  the  fellow 
out  of^humour  by  interrupting  him,  we 
listened  with  profound  respect  to  the 
analysis  and  chronology  of  every  daub 
of  paint  on  .the  new  pew.     However, 
seeing  no  probability  of  a  conclusion  to 
the  lecture,  we  at  last  ventured  to  hint 
that  he  **  mieht  have  heard  some  tradi- 
tions about  the  old  abbeys  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood." He  turned  upon  us  with 
great  dignity,  and  scornfully  told  us, 
"  he  might,  when  he  was  a  school-boy, 
but  indeed,  he  never  burthened  his  me- 
mory with  such  foolish  trifles." 

Now,  as  there  are  many  wiseacres 
who,  like  the  sexton  of  Adare,  never 
burthen  their  memory  with  such  fool- 
ish trifles  as  the  traditions  of  their  own 
country,  while  they  regard  as  great 
literary  curiosities  things  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  when  written  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  it  may  not  be  altogether  use- 
less to  shew  them,  that  the  very  customs 
which  they  admire,  when  recorded  in 
the  paffcs  of  Pliny  or  Aulus  Gcllius, 
have  tneir  counterpart  among  those 
which  they  may  hear  from  the  lips  of 
many  an  old  crone,  whose  legendary 
information  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
by  finding  an  attentive  listener.  For 
their  instruction  we  have  collected  the 
following  "pishogues,"  and  compared 
them  with  allusions  to  similar  obser- 
vances,found  in  ancient  authors,  which, 
we  trust,  will  shew  that  our  national 
usages  are  far  from  being  so  undassical 
as  is  commonly  supposed. 

FUNERAL  CANDLES. 

When  a  corpse  is  lying  in  the  house, 
before  interment,  candles  are  always 
kept  burning  round  it.  This  use  of 
candles  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land. They  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  funeral  preparation  in  almost  every 
Catholic  country  at  the  present  day. 
In  Brazil  the  people  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  the  body  is 
lying,  and  pressingly  invite  every  per- 
son passing  by  to  take  a  lighted  wax 
taper  in  his  hand,  and  attend  the  corpse 
to  the  grave.  The  refined  reason  as- 
signed by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man for  tne  practice  was,  that  light  is 
the  symbol  of  life  and  immortality,  and 
is  therefore  placed  immediately  beside 
the  dead.  The  same  reason  is  given 
by  the  Delphin  Commentator  on 
Persius,  (Sat.  iii.  103,)  on  the  word 
**Candele,*' which  he  says  were  then,  as 
now,  placed  beside  the  bodies,  both 
when  laid  before  the  door,  and  when 
carried  to  the  sepulchre.  He  adds, 
**  lumen  enim  virtutis  et  glorise  signum 
est  et  symbolum.**  Amonff  the  Irish 
the  impression  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  candles  are  a  sign  **  that  the  soul 
may  have  light  everlasting,"  and  are 
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so  indispeiiBable  a  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony,  that  when  paupers  beg  for 
money  to  bury  their  friends,  they  gene- 
rally ask  it  "to  buy  candles."  Some- 
times they  place  in  the  coffin  a  rush- 
light, or  a  piece  of  a  taper  consecrated 
by  the  priest,  *'  to  light  the  soul  of  the 
dead  to  purgatory." 

The  use  of  candles  at  funerals  seems 
to  have  originated  from  the  practice 
of  burying  at  night.  Nocturnal  inter- 
naents  are  at  present  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  burning  of  candles  over  the 
corpse  may  have  been  borrowed  with- 
out that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
originally  gave  occasion  for  them.  Be 
the  reason,  however,  what  it  may,  the 
practice  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The 
Romans  used  candles  along  with  fune- 
real music,  as  we  find  in  Persius,  in  the 
passage  before  mentioned. 

•<  Hine  tulM  OiMMtf.**— Sol.  lU.  103. 

and  this  was  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  andent  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  we 
find  a  similar  ceremony  recorded  by 
Virgil. 

FUacnsi  npucre  Cmml'*— JSit.  xi.  US. 

The  influence  of  lights  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  departed,  is  not,  however, 
in  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
their  use  at  funerals.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  south,  to  light  candles 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  All  Souls, 
from  a  belief,  that  at  that  particular 
time,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  one  another 
in  puigatory^  and  the  lighting  of 
candles  is  supposed  to  facilitate  their 
meeting.  A  friend  of  ours,  on  a  visit 
with  a  relative  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  happened  on  this  festival  acci- 
dentally to  go  down  to  the  kitchen, 
dfter  the  family  had  retired  to  bed.  On 
opening  the  door  she  was  surprised  to 
find  the  whole  apartment  illuminated 
with  candles,  placed  on  the  table  and 
dresser,  some  of  which,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  candlesticks,  were 
stuck  in  potatoes  scooped  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  she  did  not  know  the  object 
with  which  they  were  placed  there, 
and  from  the  length  of  the  unsnuffed 
wicks,  conjectured  that  no  one  was  at- 
tending to  them— thinking  it  danger- 
ous to  leave  so  many  lighted  candles 
without  any  one  to  prevent  their  set- 
ting fire  to  the  wooaen  furniture  near 
them,  she  put  them  all  out.  There 
was  a  country  girl  who  had  lately 
come,  as  an  underservant,  to  the  house. 
Vol.  X. 


Her  mistress  observing  her  in  the  mor- 
ning to  be  very  melancholy,  asked  her 
why  she  was  not  in  her  usual  high 
spirito.  The  girl  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  tell  the  reason,  but,  on  being  ques^ 
Uoned,  confessed  that  she  had  lifted 
caudles,  on  the  evening  before,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  mother  and  several  of 
her  dead  relations,  whom  she  believed 
to  be  yet  in  purgatory,  and  found  in 
the  iBoniing  that  they  had  all  been  ex- 
tinguished before  they  were  nearly 
burned  out,  from  which  she  conjectured 
that  her  friends  must  be  very  unhappy. 
She,  of  course,  believed  that  they  had 
gone  out  supernatural  ly  ;  but  her  mis-» 
tress  thought  differently,  and,  wishing 
to  discover  who  the  human  agent  was 
who  had  interfered,  she  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  mystery  was  easily 
solved,  and  when  the  poor  girl  learned 
the  truth,  her  joy  knew  no  bounds,  as^ 
she  said,  she  knew  her  friends  had  been 
permitted  to  use  the  candles,  so  long» 
at  least,  as  the^  had  been  left  lighting. 
This  superstition,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  sufficiently  extrava- 
gant, is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the 
former.  It  is  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Romans.  Burning^  lamps  in  tombs 
and  temples,  with  various  mysterious 
meanings  and  purposes,  was  one  of 
the  most  common  of  heathen  cere- 
monies. 

CARRTING  THB   CORPSE. 

In  bearing  the  corpse  from  the  house 
they  always,  in  Ireland,  carry  it  fe^t 
foremost.  The  Romans  observed  the 
same  custom.  Persius  alludes  to  it  in 
his  third  satire — 


In  portM  KlgMM  calcci  aMmllt."— ^M.  Ui.  184. 
••  A  ftUToorpM  kMUftnmoti  flt  tiie  door." 

Giffbrd's  TVwM. 

Pliny  assigns  for  this  a  most  extra- 
ordinary reason,  that,  because  we  come 
into  the  world  head  foremost,  we  should 
go  out  of  it  feet  foremost,  **  Ritu  natune 
capite  hominem  gigni,  mos  est  pedibus 
eflerri."  (Lib.  vii.  cap.  8.)  Many  mo- 
dem nations  observe  the  usage, 
though  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever 
assign  PIiny*s  reason  for  it.  In  Ire- 
land we  have  often  seen  people  at- 
tending a  funeral,  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  reprimand  those 
who,  from  accident  or  ignorance,  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  body  head  fore- 
most out  of  the  house,  and  carefully 
turn  the  coffin,  that  the  feet  might  first 
pass  the  door,  ^^  , 
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MONKY  IN  THE  COFFIN. 

Putting  a  penny  in  the  coffin,  with 
tb»  body, »  anotkier  custom  mentioned 
by  Juvenal,  wbo  also  ass^ns  the  rea* 
■on  for  it. 

■■^■noc  ipmC  onnoti  (UTgitis  wmm 
Infelix,  nee  habet  quem  poniget  ore  ttientdD 
Sol.  tti.  965b 

Nor  hopes  «  peenge,  thai  abiupUy  haM 
Without  hte  farthing  to  the  nether  workL 

0(0&nr«  ZyaMMtab 

Lucian  frequently  ridicules  the  prac- 
tice, but  assigns  the  same  reason  for  it 
as  JuTenal.  It  is  common  in  Ireland 
to  put  a  small  piece  of  money  in  the 
comn,  though  tne  reason  for  doing  so 
is  not  well  understood.  When  they 
do  not  put  money,  they  generally  place 
a  pair  of  shoes  beside  the  corpse,  with 
a  puqxjse  Tery  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pagan  penny;  the  penny  being  in- 
tended to  procure  a  safe  passage  over 
the  Styx,  and  the  shoes,  as  the  passage 
of  Christians  to  heaTcn  is  over  iire  and 
not  water,  for  the  penitent  soul  to  wear 
in  purgatory. 

KERNINO. 

But  of  all  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  Irish  funerals,  none  is  mure  remark- 
able than  the  Irish  cry.  Good  **  keen- 
ers"  at  funerals  are  in  such  request  that 
in  some  places  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
send  several  miles  to  procure  a  crone 
to  lament  over  the  corpse,  who  is  paid 
in  proportion  to  her  celebrity  in  her 
gloomy  calling.  Keening  is  now  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land ;  but,  nowever,  confined  the  cus- 
tom may  be  at*  present,  it  was  observed, 
.  with  a  few  slight  variadons,  by  manj 
ancient  nations.  Campbell,  in  his 
"  philosophic  survey  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,"  asserts  it  to  be  of  Pheenician 
origin,  and  quoting  Virgil's  description 
of  Dido's  funeral— 

Ijuaentif  gcmituque  et  fcemineo  ulutatn 
Tecta  ftremunt* 

remarka  the  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween the  term  "  ululatus,"  describing 
the  Phoenician  ceremony  and  the  Irish 
keen,  "  huUuloo."  This,  however,  can 
give  us  no  trace  of  its  origin,  as  the 
word    synonimous    in  meaning    with 


**  ululatus,"  or  *'  howl,**  like  the  commoa 
instances  of  •*  sack,"  and  "  earth,*'  is 
strikingly  similar  in  many*  languages, 
and  would  serve  to  trace  the  custom 
to  the  Greeks  or  Hebrews  just  as  well 
as  to  the  Phoenicians  or  Latins.  But 
without  having  recourse  to  etymology 
at  all,  we  may  gather  from  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  that  the  custom  was 
an  Eastern  one.  In  Eodeslastes  xii.  5. 
**  For  man  g^h  to  his  loQg  borne,  and 
the  movrnen  go  about  the  streets.*  lo 
Jeremiah  is.  17.**  Call  for  the  moara- 
ine  women,  that  they  may  come."  Sh 
muar  is  the  allusion  in  2d  Chroniciei 
XXXV.  25.  "  And  all  the  singing  men 
and  singing  women,  speak  of  Josiah  in 
their  lamentations.**  And  that  hired 
nsonrners  were  employed  in  Palestine 
in  more  recent  times,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  passage  in  Matthew  ix.  23, 
when  our  Lord  is  healins'  the  ruler's 
daughter, "  when  he  saw  toe  minstrels 
makiiie  a  noise,  he  said  unto  them, 
give  place." 

Campbell  rightly  remarks  that  the 
employment  of  hired  mourners  was 
known  among  the  Roraans^  Thus 
Horace — 

Et  qui  oondactt  ploruit  \n  funere. 

An,poet.iSl, 
Asmoumen  paid  for  th^  fimereel  ten. 

From  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
ancient  poets,  we  cannot  infer  whether 
the  mourners  were  hired  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  to  join  in  the  lamenta- 
tions ;  they  were  certainly  entertiuDed 
at  their  expense,  as  we  find  them  con- 
stantly near  the  body,  along  with  them, 
and  so  far  resembled  Irish  keeners.  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served over  Hector's  body  represents 
them  as  precisely  similar  to  an  Irish  wake. 
In  Ireland,  the  keener  enumerates  the 
virtues  of  the  dead,  and,  at  intervals, 
others,  chiefly  the  women,  ioin  in  her 
screams.  It  is  generally  the  irife  of 
the  deceased  that  begins.  In  Homer'ft 
description,  Andromache  is  the  first  to 
dwell  on  the  virtues  of  her  husband, 
and  when  she  ceases,  the  women  all 
unite  in  her  screams,  just  as  at  Irish 
funerals. 


Oi  fMv  Of*  iS^iivf«y,  iirt  ti  ertvix**^*  yyttuHS 
Tntn  )*  Aviatfiuixf  Xti/i»<fXty«f  ^^x^  y^iMy 

Iliad  n.  720. 
*  In  Hebrew^  Vbv ;  Greek,  ixtXviv  $  Latin»  ululo. 
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Arrived  within  the  royal  houie,  they  stretched 
The  hreathleiB  Hector  on  a  sumptuous  bed, 
And  singers  placed  beside  him,  who  should  chaunt 
The  strain  funereal :  they  with  many  a  groan 
The  dirge  began,  and  still,  at  every  close. 
The  female  train  with  many  a  groan  replied  t 
Then,  io  the  midst,  Andromache  white  armed. 
Between  her  palms  the  dreadful  Hector's  head 
Pressing,  her  lamentation  thui  began. 

Cowper*s  Translation. 

the  shell  that  the  mysterious  proper- 
ties resided,  from  wnicb  danger  was 
apprehended ;  it  was,  therefore,  deemed 
safest  to  break  the  shell  so  soon  as  the 
meat  was  eaten.  This  we  find  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  whose  expression 
would  lead  us  to  infer  also  that  they 
used  to  suck  their  eggs.  **  Thus»"  says 
he,  *'as  soon  as  any  one  has  sucked 
the  juice  of  eggs,  they  are  immediately 
broken.^  Hue  pertinet,  ovorum  ut  ex- 
sorbuerit  quisque  calices,  protenui 
frangi. — Lib.  xxiv.  c.  2.  Turnebus  is 
more  particular  in  his  description.  He 
says,  if  the  shell  be  perforated  with  a 
needle,  witches  will  have  the  power  of 
injuring  the  person  who  has  eaten  the 
meat,  and  therefore  the  prudent  always 
crush  the  shells.  Brown,  in  his  **  Trea- 
tise on  Vulgar  Errors,'*  does  not  suflfer 
this  to  pass  unnoticed.  <•  To  break  the 
egg  shell."  says  he.  -after  the  meat  is 
out,  we  are  taught  in  our  childhood, 
and  practise  it  all  our  lives ;  which, 
nevertheless,  is  a  superstitious  belief. 
The  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witch- 
craft. For  lest  witches  should  draw 
and  prick  their  names  thereupon,  and 
so  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons, 

they  broke  the  shell Lib.  v.  c.  21. 

In  Ireland,  the  superstitions  about  eggs 
are  very  similar ;  they  never  fail  to 
thrust  the  spoon  through  the  bottom  of 
the  shell,  or  else  to  break  it,  when  the 
egg  is  eat ;  and  should  the  person  who 
eat  the  egg  be  so  careless  or  sceptical 
as  to  neglect  doing  either  one  or  the 
other,  the  hostess,  if  she  is  anxious  for 
his  welfare,  never  fails  to  remedy  the 
mistake.  The  Irish  reason  for  the 
practice  is  not  unlike  the  Roman. 
They  say,  that  witches  might  other- 
wise employ  the  shells  as  vehicles  to 
injure  the  person  who  eat  the  egg,  ge- 
nerally by  using  them  as  boats  to  go 
from  place  to  place  on  their  malignant 
errands,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible 
if  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  sea  ser- 
vice, by  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 
It  is  also  a  prevalent  belief,  that  none 
but  idiots,  or  naturals,  as  they  are  hu- 


After  Andromache's  lamentation,  the 
women  all  unite  again  in  her  screams, 

Cowper*s  translation  is — 

So  ipoke  ibe  weeping,  wtwm  her  maidens  ail 
>Vith  sighs  aooompanied— 

which  is  incorrect — as  it  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  they  were  sighing  while 
she  was  speaking.  He  afterwards 
translates  a  similar  phrase  correctly — 

to  whom  with  groom 
The  countteiimttUltiide  nplfad. 

Virgil  alludes  to  a  similar  ceremony, 
but  as  most  of  his  descriptions  are  mere 
imitations  of  Homer,  much  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  them,  as  correct 
accounts  of  the  customs  they  describe. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  following  allu- 
sion to  a  similar  observance  among  the 
ancient  Latins — 

Fllia  prima  maon  flavos  Lsvinia  ctiaeBt 
Etroicashuiiatogtiias;  torn  oeteva  dream 
TmtMifutiti  rBsooantlatepliMgoribuf  sBde% 
JfatfiiziLeOSl 
EGGS. 

There  are  many  articles  of  food  to 
which  the  superstitious  in  various  coun- 
tries attach  importance  ;  to  none  more 
than  to  eggs.  They  are  a  constant  in- 
gredient in  incantations,  and  divina- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  derived  from 
them.  Among  the  Romans  they  were 
esteemed  particularly  ominous,  as  we 
find  in  Persius— 

Tom  aigri  kmuns,  ovoqosperlcala  lupCo 
SoLw  IBS, 
Then  a  cmcked  egg-shell  fills  you  with  aflKght 
And  ghostsand  goblins  haunt  your  sleeplcH  night. 
GigbrtfM  Translathm, 

The  method  of  divining  by  the  as- 
sistance of  eggs,  was  to  place  the  egg 
on  the  fire,  and  watch  tne  process  of 
roasting,  to  observe  whether  the  glo- 
bules of  water,  which  are  seen  to  per- 
spire through  the  shell,  burst  from  the 
side  or  end.  If,  in  the  experiment,  the 
egg  burst,  it  was  considered  au  un- 
lucky omen,  whence  the  expression  of 
Pereius.      It  appears  that  it  was  in 
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manely  called,  can  roast  an  egg  well,  Some  of  the  Irish  peasantry  aUach  a 

as  they  only  can  prevent  its  bursting,  different  meaning  to  the  sensation  of 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  de-  ear-tingling,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  in- 

greeofsanctitysupposed  to  be  attached  dication  of  soine    one's   death,   and 

to  these  unfortunate  beings,  which,  ex-  caused  by  the  departed  spirit  passing 

empting  them  from  every  malevolent  in-  near  them,  as  it  is  supposed  that  it  has 

fluence,  defeats  the  power  of  witches,  to  visit  all  the  scenes  with  which  it  -— 


It  is  not  very  difficult,  however,  to  find 
a  more  probable  reason  for  their  culi- 
nary skill  in  roasting  eggs.  From  the 
habit,  natural  to  idiocy,  of  meddling 
and  handling  everything  near,  they  are 
perpetually  turning  the  eggs,  and  never 
suflrer  one  side  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  heat  long  enough  to  burst.  In 
Scott's  inimitable  Wavcrley,  the  skill  of 
Davie  Oelatlv,  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine's  fool,  m  roasting  eggs,  is  not 
omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues, 
given  by  old  Janet. 

CHEEK  BURNING  AND  EAR  TINGLING. 

Another  "  vulgar  error"  mentioned 
by  Brown,  is  that  the  sensations  of 
cheek-burning    and    ear-tingling    are 
signs  that  others  are  speaking  of  us. 
«  When  our  cheek,"  says  he,  «  buroeth, 
or  our  ears  tingleth,  we  usually  say 
some  one  is  talking  of  us."    The  rea- 
son which  he  adds  is  a  ver^  strange 
one—"  we  must  concede  a  signi^ing 
gehius,  or  universal  mercury,  conduct^ 
ing  sounds  to  distant  objects,  and  teach- 
ing us  to  hear  by  the  touch." — Lib. 
V.  12.    It  was  among  Brown's  pecu^ 
liarities  that  he  united  the  strangest 
credulity  with  great  acuteness,  and. 
while  he  so  sensibly  exposed  many 
absurdities  believed  m  his  day,  gave 
credence  to  others  no    less    absturd. 
He  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  had  a 
language  which  they  spoke  to  witches, 
and,    therefore,    thought  it   probable 
that  a  *•  universal  genius"  might,  by 
an  operation  of  the  sam^  kind,  teach 
^s  to  hear  by  the  touch*    Though  he 
was  a  physician,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  sup- 
posed omens  were  nothing  more  than 
physical  symptoms ;  the  burning  cheek 
generally  of  phthisis,  and  the  tingling 
ear,  of  apoplexy.    Be  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  what  it  may,  there  is  no  super- 
stition more  general  in  Ireland  at  the 


acquainted  when  united  to  the  body, 
berore  its  final  departure  from  this 
world.  This  reason,  however,  is  not 
so  commonly  assigned  as  the  former, 
and  is  never,  that  we  know  of,  sup- 
posed the  cause  of  the  burning  cheek. 

SYMPATHETIC   CURBS. 

The  belief  in  the  effect  of  sympalhy 
in  medicine  is  very  ancient  When 
Telephus  was  wounded  by  Achilles,  at 
the  war  of  Trojr,  he  was  cured  by  the 
rust  or  wood  ol  the  spear  which  struck 
him.  Scott,  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  mentions  the  employment  of 
a  spear  for  the  same  purpose,  healing 
the  wound  it  had  inflicted;  but  the 
method  of  using  it  is  different  from 
that  tried  by  Telephus.  Sympathy, 
however,  is  supposea  to  effect  the  cure 
in  both  cases. 

8lie  IMS  U^  the  trakflo  lane^ 

And  wadifld  it  ftnm  the  clottsd  floce^ 
And  salved  the  ipUnter  o*er  and  o*er  | 

WUHam  of  Deloraine  In  trance. 

Whene'er  she  turned  it  rouiMl  and  romidft 
Tiritted  as  If  she  galled  die  wound. 

Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 

That  he  Bhefold  be  whole  aoaa  and  seuBd, 

Vnthin  the  eearse  of  night  and  daj. 

Full  long  she  tolled  *,  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  firiend  so  stout  and  true. 

Lp9%  CamtQ  III. 

Bell,  in  his  journey  to  Ispahan,  men- 
tions the  belief  that  the  poison  of  the 
tarantula  can  be  cured  only  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bruised  insect  to  the 
wound.  Scorpions  also  are  used  in 
Persia  to  heal  the  wounds  they  inflict, 
as  we  find  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Walsh,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Gnostic  Gems.  The 
Irish  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  sympathetic  cures.  They  be- 
lieve them  the  only  certain  and  infalli- 

From 


ble  remedies  in  many  cases. 

several  examples  which  we  have  known 
pT^wnt  day,'  tVan  the  belief  that  they  ^'^  may  mention  one,  which  shows  how 
Sresuperiitural  indications.  Pliny  strong  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  them 
^re  oupcMw  ». j^    j^   ^  j^  required  a  very  tedious  and 


^..  -.,-  PHny 

mentions  the  same  opinion  as  received 
amonff  the  Romans.  His  words, 
quoted  by  Brown,  are,  "  absentes  tin- 
nltu  aurium  preesentire  de  se  receptum 
est."  Peleoampius  asks  why  does  his 
garrulous  ear  tingle^  and  he  answers 
for  himself — 

<«  Nescio  quern  dlcis  nunc  memintase  nei.** 
•<  You  kcU  mt  some  ooe  now  lemenhen  mt.*' 


IS, 

troublesome  process  to  find  the  instru- 
ment which  had  inflicted  the  injury. 
A  boy  fell  upon  a  sheaf  of  straw,  and 
the  end  of  one  came  in  contact  with 
his  eye.  The  hurt  caused  him  most 
exquisite  pain,  and  as  the  easiest  mode 
of  relief  that  could  be  devised,  the 
whole  sheaf  was  uA})0und,  and  each 
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«traw  applied  to  hit  eye  in  Buccessioo, 
with  the  aisurance  that  the  pam  would 
neyer  cease  till  the  yenr  straw  which 
caused  it  aeain  touched  him.  Aher 
the  process  had  been  continued  almost 
an  how  the  pain,  of  coarse,  ceased  of 
itself,  b«t  e^ery  one  present  believed 
the  last  straw  applied  to  have  been  the 
identical  one  which  had  inflicted  the 
wound,  and  the  cessation  of  the  pain 
was  univcf sally  ascribed  to  the  8ym]>a- 
thetic  connexiod  between  them. 

ROSE  OF  JEUICHO. 

There  is  a  little  plant,  called  the 
Rose  of  Jericho,  which,  though  called 
a  rose,  bears  not  the  slightest  affinity 
to  the  beautiful  class  of  flowers  with 
which  it  is  associated.  It  is  a  minute 
shfub,  of  the  cruciform  class,  growing 
in  Palestine  ;  and,  from  some  singular 
properties  with  which  it  is  endued,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  rose  alluded 
to  in  EccIesiasticuSk  thus  mentioned  in 
the  Vulgate — **  Quasi  palraa  exaltata 
sum  in  Cades  et  ouasi  pkntatio  rosss 
in  Jericho."— >Eccles.  xxiv.  14.  This 
we  translate  **  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho," 
but  it  evidently  means  the  true  rose,  as 
it  is  in  the  Septnagint  furn  m  ^ihw. 
The  branehes  in  a  drv  state  dose  up 
together  in  a  ^hericaf  form,  grving  it 
some  resemblance  to  the  plant  whose 
name  has  been  conferred  upon  it.  It 
has  also  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  closed  up  hand,  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  Its  extraordinary  proper- 
ties, has  acquired  for  it  the  Arabic 
name  of  **  Kef  Maijam,*  translated  by 
the  Latin  monks  into  manus  Marise, 
the  hand  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  When 
found  in  a  dry  state  on  the  sands  of  the 
Jordan,  or  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
it  is  contracted  into  a  ball,  but,  when 
blown  into  the  water  by  the  wind,  it 
rapidly  imbibes  the  moisture,  and 
again  expands  to  its  former  dimensions. 
This  property  it  retains  for  an  indefinite 
lenfftn  or  time,  perhaps  for  a  century, 
without  showingr  the  smallest  tendency 
to  decay ;  it,  therefore,  soon  became 
one  of  the  spedosa  miracula  of  the 
monks,  and  marvellous  stories  were 
told  of  it.  It  was  said  that  it  spouta** 
neoosly  expanded  at  Easter,  to  inti- 
mate its  joy  at  that  glad  festival,  and 
hence  it  was  called  anastatica,  or  the 
plant  of  the  resurrection.  It  was  also 
•aid  to  open  at  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
aod  dose  the  next  day»  thus  indicating 
a  double  m3riterT,  aperient  et  daudens, 
vterum  virgam  Marue,  This  last  sup- 
posed property  made  it  an  object  much 
sought  after,  as  the  monks  reported 


that  the  Vitgin  had  given  it  the  power 
of  indicating  the  result  of  a  woman's 
confinement  If,  on  being  thrown  into 
water,  it  expanded,  the  womb  would 
open  and  the  result  be  fortunate ;  if  it 
remained  closed,  the  event  would  be 
fotal.  Before  the  Reformation  all  tra- 
Tellers  who  visited  the  East  brought 
specimens  home  to  their  friends,  which 
were  preserved  in  families  with  great 
care.  In  Irefatnd,  till  very  lately,  and 
perhaps  at  the  present  day,  the  belief 
m  this  property  strongly  prevails.  The 
relative  of^  an  Irish  peer,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  partibus, 
visited  his  oriental  diocese,  and 
brought  home  with  him  one  of  those 
miraculous  plants,  which  was  for  many 
years  in  high  repute  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  It  was  always  sent  for,  by 
respectable  families,  when  a  female 
was  about  to  be  confined,  and  we  have 
heard  that  a  Roman  Catholic  member 
of  parliament  was  brought  into  the 
world  under  its  auspices, 

HISSING   SOUNl»  OF  THE  SETTIKG  SON, 

^  The  belief  that  the  sun  makes  a 
hissing  noise  wlien  setting  in  the  At- 
lantic, was  probably  imported  into 
Ireland  from  Spain,  where  it  is  verv 
general.  Is  it  not  however  of  Spanish 
origin.  Juvenal,  speaking  of  an  en- 
terprising voyager,  says, 

Audiet  HeicuUt  atcideiitein  gurgite  Kdem. 

See  Phcebuf  tinkiiig  in  Ui'  AUanUc  Ure 
Hit  fiery  car,  and  hear  the  hiving  wave. 

GiffMTt  Trant. 

And  Statins  dwells  on  the  happiness 
of  those  who  live  in  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, if  indeed  they  are  the  insulm 
fortunatse,  who  can  see  the  car  of  the 
sun  descend  into  the  sea  and  "  hear 
the  hissing  of  his  glowing  wheel,** 

Stridoremque  rotas  candentia  audient 
^Iv,  Ub.  1. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  supposed  merely  the 
result  of  a  poetic  fancy  or  figurative 
hyperbole.  A  very  grave  prose-writer, 
Cselius  Rhodigius,  relates  it  as  a  fiKt 
*'  that  hence  the  sun  plunges  into  the 
ocean,  and  as  he  sinks  causes  a  sound 
like  hot  iron."  **  Hinc  solem  iti  oceano 
mergi,  cumque  mergetur,  quasi  candens 
ferrum,  sonum  edere." — Lib.  xxiv.c.  13. 
The  opinion  prevails  at  the  present 
day,  near  the  very  place  where  the 
Romans  supposed  the  event  to  happen. 
We  have  been  told  bv  an  officer,  who 
resided  for  a  considerate  time  at 
Gibraltar,  that  the  common  people  iuTp 
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Andalusia  believe  iirmlv,  that  if  they 
were  near  enough  to  the  eun,  as  he 
sets  in  the  Atlantic,  they  could  hear 
him  hissing.  In  parts  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  the  same  thing  is  be- 
lieYcd.  Indeed  of  all  delusions  it 
seems  that  best  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  igno- 
raut,  as  nothing  can  more  nearly  re- 
semble a  globe  of  fire  than  the  setting 
sun,  and  nothing  can  seem  more  cer- 
tain, to  a  spectator  on  a  western  cuast 
than  that  he  plunges  into  the  sea. 

TOADS   AND  SERPENTS. 

The  absence  of  toads  and  serpents 
from  Ireland  was  once  a  universally 
aclcnowledged  fact,  though  we  have 
known  some,  at  the  present  day,  suffi- 
ciently sceptical  to  doubt  it.  One  friend 
of  ours  goes  so  far  as  even  to  assert 
that  he  had  »een  toads  in  the  county  of 
Cork ;  but,  as  he  is  not  a  very  good 
natural  historian,  we  suspect  his  toads 
were  only  sicklu  frogs.  But  let  natu- 
ralists decide  the  question  of  the  mo* 
dern  habitats  of  the  toad  as  they  may, 
no  genuine  Irishman  ever  doubted 
that  our  patron  saint  banished  them  in 
ancient  times.  Brown  frankly  admits 
the  superiority  of  Ireland  over  his  na- 
tive country  in  this  reject,  though  he 
has  not  sutncient  faith  to  acknowledge 
the  cause.  "  They  thus,"  says  he,  ••  in 
elder  times  not  only  ascribed  the  im- 
munitie  of  Ireland  from  any  venom- 
ous beast  unto  the  staff  or  rod  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  but  the  long  tayles  of 
Kent  unto  the  malediction  of  Austin ;" 
and  again,  **  thus  the  sunne  which  with 
us  is  fruitful  in  the  generation  of 
frogs,  toads,  and  serpents,  to  this  effect 

{)roves  impotent  in  the  neighbour  is- 
and." 

The  absence  of  venomous  reptiles, 
as  well  as  poisonous  plants,  has  always 
been  assigned  as  a  privilege  of  those 
countri  s  supposed  to  be  the  especial 
favorites  of  Providence.     Thus  Virgil 
"  Nee  rapit  Immenctt  ortMsper  bamam,  ncque  tanio 
Sqiuunetu  in  •plnia  tractu  le  collislt  anguli.**— 
Georg.  S.  158. 
**  Nor  in  lo  VMt  a  length  our  lerpents  glide 
Or  raised  oa  inch  a  eplry  Tolinne  rlde."^ 

DrifdenU  Tram. 

The  toad  has  been  universally  es- 
teemed noxious,  though  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  reason,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  venomous.  Ancient  authors 
lavishly  bestow  on  it  the  epithets  hurt- 
ful, swollen,  cursed,  &c;  and  Virgil 
classes  it  among  **  the  many  monsters 
which  the  earth  produces." 
•*  Inventiuque  cavia  bnfo,  et  que  pluHasa  terra 
Momtra  fenint"^ 

Georg.  1. 184. 


In  Ireland  it  is  in  peculiarly  bad  re- 
pute, and  its  destruction  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements 
of  St  Patrick.  Indeed  the  banish- 
ment of  the  toads  is  far  more  boasted 
of  than  the  absence  of  serpents,  as 
Ireland  is  not  singular  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  latter  blessing.  What 
our  apostle  has  done  for  us  St  Paul 
has  done  for  Malta.  We  remember 
an  argument  between  an  Irish  clergy- 
man and  a  Maltese  divine  on  the  anes- 
tion,  whether  the  Melita,  visited  by 
St.  Paul  was  the  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
or  the  modem  Malta.  As  a  proof  that 
it  was  the  former,  the  clergyman  urged 
that  there  are  no  serpents  to  be  found 
in  Malta ;  but  there  were  in  the  island 
on  which  the  apostle  was  shipwrecked, 
for  **  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  fire 
and  fastened  on  his  hand.** 

**  That"  replied  his  antagonist,  *'i9 
the  strongest  possible  argument  in  my 
favor ;  for  there  were  vipers  here  then; 
but  as  an  evidence  of  his  power,  and 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  his  visit, 
the  apostle  banished  them  all." 

Dr.  Walsh  gives  an  account  of  an 
argument  which  he  had  with  a  Maltese 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  his  opponent 
terminates  the  discussion  by  the  re- 
mark "  non  decet  Hibemicuni  talia  dts- 
putarc." 

BLESSING  A  PERSON  WHO  SNEEZES. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  Irish  are  naturally  a  religious  peo- 

Kle.  In  the  **  Island  of  Saints'*  the 
abit  of  appealing  to  Providence, 
either  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving,  on 
every  occasion,  is  so  general,  that  it 
gives  rise  frequently  to  the  strangest 
expressions,  which,  to  one  unacquainted 
witli  the  customs  of  the  people,  would 
appear  more  like  a  jest  than  a  serious 
appeal  to  heaven.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  man,  who,  when  asked 
what  had  become  of  his  son,  replied 
"  Ough,  wasn't  he  haneed,  the  Lord 
he  prauedJ*  The  practice  of  blessing 
any  one  who  sneezes,  might  seem  at 
first  only  a  consequence  of  this  habit ; 
but  it  is  not,  for,  though  there  is  no- 
thing very  impressive  or  important  in 
the  act  of  sneezing,  the  custom  of 
blessing  the  person  affected  is  not 
only  very  general,  but  very  ancient 
The  Irish  never  omit  it  The  iisaal 
prayer  is,  "Die  Ling!"  God  protect  tow. 
They  say  that  it  has  some  mvstenous 
connection  with  the  power  of  fairies  ; 
if  the  person  affected  sneezes  only 
once  or  twice,  he  is  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  saints,  but  a  third  sneeze. 
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unless  counteracted  by  a  blessing,  leaves 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  good  people. 
Although  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro« 
mansbelieyed  in  the  existence  of  fairies, 
both  nations  strictly  observed  this  cu»* 
tool.  We  find  it  alluded  to  in  an  epi- 
gram preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

«<  Ov    tyvmrtu    rp    ;^u^    U^i^^Xts    «^f    ft*' 

Tftf  lifig  y«f  1^^  Tfif  xi^»  fii*(§Ti(fif. 
<k^  Xtyti  2EY  SOSON,  Ikt  itrat^n,  •v  yk^ 

Tns  ftwt,  iriXv  ySif  rnr  atUns  k^x^'^ 
««TlMpffdbosdi  or  Proclus  extenda  cuch  a  spac« 

He  in  vain  Mat  to  blow  it  j  he  cannot  come 
nevlt, 
Nor  M|i,  when beineeaei,Oodbleatme,  alai! 
Hm  Mund'tao  ftr  off  the  poor  nan  cannot  hear 

it." 
Petronius  records  th«  custom,  as  pre- 
valent among  the  Romans,  in  his  time, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  third 
sneeze  seems  to  have  been  the  danger- 
ous one  ^ich  called  for  the  blessing ; 
in  this  exactly  resembling  the  Irish  super- 
stition. "  G niton,"  savs  he,  **  sneezed 
three  times  so  violently  that  he  shook 
the  bed  on  which  he  was  iving ;  dis- 
turbed by  the  motion  Eumoipus,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  blesses  Gniton.  <Ad 
quem  motum,  Eumoipus  conversus, 
salvere  Gnitona  jubet.'^— Petron.  Lib. 
ly.  Whether  the  omen  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  good  or  bad,  was  determined 
by  various  circumstsnces,  the  time  of 
the  day,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
occupation  or  attitude  of  the  sneezer. 
In  love  it  was  looked  upon  as 
particularly  significant,  and  generally 
regarded  as  favorable,  though  it  is  hard 
to  say  why,  for  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  un^ceful  or  un- 
sentimental than  the  attitude  and  fea- 
tures of  a  person  sneezing,  and  one 
would  suppose  it  rather  to  betoken  re- 
jection and  contempt,  than  tenderness 
and  fidelitv  in  affairs  of  the  heart 
The  Greek  poets,  however,  thought 
otherwise.  Theocritus  says,  in  praise 
of  Symmachis, 

**  The  lores  necied  upon  her.'* 

Idyll. 
And  when  Penelope  is  harassed  by  her 
suitors,  as  she  reproves  them,  and  prays 
for  Ulyses*  return,  Telemachus  sneezes 
loudly.  Penelope  is  rejoiced  at  the 
omen.  •*  See  you  not,"  says  she,  "  my 
son  sneezes  at  all  my  words," 
"  I         ytXJigt  m  UnnX$irini 

Od.  xviL  541. 
The  effect  of  sneezing  on  love  affairs 
in  Ireland  seems  confined  to  the  wed-* 


ding  night,  when  the  third  sneeze  be- 
trays the  bride  into  the  power  of  the 
fairies,  unless  it  is  counteracted  by  a 
blessing,  as  we  find  in  Croflon  Croker's 
well-known  and  amusing  story. 

The  custom  of  always  blessing  the 
person  who  sneezes,  is  very  general  in 
modem  times,  particularly  in  the  East. 
The  Turks  say,  **Emrouni  tchoke  allion ! 
may  your  life  be  continued  ;  or  "Ther 
ossun,*  may  it  do  you  good.  The 
Arabs  never  fall  to  ejaculate  **  Alia 
y  hamet,**  may  God  have  mercy  on 
YOU.  The  modern  Greeks  "Zcthi," 
long  life  to  ^ou.  There  is,  however, 
one  peculiarity  in  the  Irish  expression ' 
whien  agrees  well  with  their  characte- 
ristic shrewdness.  For  fear  an^r  person ' 
might  elicit  an  undeserved  blessing,  bv 
applying  stimulants  to  make  himself 
sneeze,  they  generally  say,  **  Die  lath 
morra  sneesheen,"  Grod  bless  you  unless 
it  be  snuff.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  nation  who  accompany  their 
prayers  with  this  prudent  qualification. ' 

WEDDING    RINGS. 

The  wedding  ring  lias  been  worn 
from  time  immemorial  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  custom' 
is  as  universal  as  ancient.  The  left 
hand  is'  supposed  to  have  been  se- 
lected, as  nearest  the  heart.  The 
choice  of  the  finger  originated  in  a 
similar  cause.  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his 
"  Attic  Nights,"  accounting  for  the 
custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigns  the  reason  in  a  quotation  from 
Appioni  '*that  by  dissecting  and  laying 
open  human  bodies,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Egypt,  which  the  Greeks  call  anatomy, 
it  was  discovered  that  from  that  finger 
only  a  very  fine  nerve  proceeded,  and 
passed  quite  to  the  heart :  wherefore  it 
does  not  seem  without  reason,  that  that 
finger  should  particularly  be  honored 
by  such  an  ornament  which  seemed  to 
be  a  continuation  of,  and  as  it  were 
united  with,  the  principle  of  the  heart." 
Quod  apertis  humanis  corporibus,  ut  . 
moB  in  Egypto  fuit,  quas  Grseci  unirtftmt 
appellant,  repertum  est,  nervum  quen- 
dam  tenuissimum,  in  eo  uno  digito  de' 
qno  diximus,  ad  cor  hominis  pergere 
et  pervenire ;  propterea  non  inscitum' 
visum  esse,eum  potissumum  digitumtali 
honori  decorandum,  qui  contincns  et 
quasi  connexus  esse  cum  principatu 
cordis  videretur.  (Lib.  x.  10.)  Similar 
is  the  account  of  Macrobius,  who  is  in- 
deed generally  but  an  echo  of  Gellius. 
"  I  have  found,"  says  he,  "  a  certain 
nerv«  originating  in  the  heart  extend 
completely  to  the  finger  of  the  lef|lf[^ 
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hand  which  is  next  the  little  finger, 
apd  tcrmioate  there,  becoming  con- 
nected with  the  other  oerYes  of  that 
finger."  Yerum  reperi  nervum  quen- 
dam  de  corde  natum  prorsus  pergere 
unique  ad  digitum  mauum  sinistree 
niinimo  proximum,  et  illic  devnere 
implicatuoi  cseteri^  ejusdem  digit! 
nerTis. 


But  above  all  parts  of  the  hand 
the  thumU  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  most  superstitions.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics generally  cross  themselves  with 
i^e  back  of  the  thumb*  and  assign  as  a 
reason  that  it  is  the  onl^  part  of  the 
liand  that  can  never  participate  in  the 
pyerpetration  of  a  guilty  act ;  thus  in 

Sasping  a  knife  or  dagger,  the  back  of 
e  thumb  never  comes  in  contact  with 
it ;  and  in  holding  a  cup  or  glass,  or 
indeed  in  an^  ordinary  employment  of 
the  hand,  it  is  never  used.  Tlus  idea 
of  the  purity  of  the  thumb  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  some  ancient  nations 
who  employ^  it  in  making  solemn  en- 
BBgeroeots.  Montaigne  in  his  essays 
(vol.  2.  cap.  36.)  quotes  Tacitus's  ac- 
count of  such  a  custom  among  some 
barbarian  kings,  who  used  to  join  their 
hands  close  together,  and  twisting  their 
thumbs,  strain  them  till  the  blood  ap- 
peared at  the  end,  and  then  prick  them 
with  some  sharp  instrument  and  suck 
them.  Peculiar  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  thumb  in  the  Levitical 
Law  also.  In  the  ritual,  for  the  con- 
secration pf  priests,  one  of  the  cere- 
monies was  to  touch  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  offer- 
ijng.  *'  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  ram 
and  take  of  his  blood,^  and  put  it  upon 
the  Up  of  the  rijrht  ear  of  Aaron,  and 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  his 
sons,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  their 
right  hand,  &c."  (Exod.  xxix.  20.) 
In  cleansing  a  leper  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering  and  the  oil  were  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way.  (Levit.  xiv.  14. 
*  17.)  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
use  of  the  thumb  in  the  Jewish  law 
£[uggested  to  the  Christians  the  prac- 
tice of  crossing  themselves  with  it 
instead  of  any  of  the  fingers. 

But  the  preference  of  the  thumb  to 
the  fingers,  is  not  confined  to  religious 
observances.  The  small  white  marks 
which  come  upon  the  nails,  are  sup- 
posed to  foretel  that  something  will 
be  given  to  the  person  on  wHose  hand 
tjhe^  appear;  hence  they  are  called 
**  gifts  ; '  and  there  is  a  common  pro- 
verb— 


**  A  gilt  on  the  fioger  to  tute  to  liiiger ; 
A  gift  on  die  thumb  is  iiire  to  comeu*' 

There  seem  to  have  been  some  old 
English  superstitions  assigning  a  pro- 
phetic power  to  the  thumbs,  common 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  Thus  the  witch 
who  foretels  Macbeth's  arrival,  says : 
"By  the  pricking  of  my  Ihumbi 
Something  wicked  this  wey  comef.** 

AetUSeemet 

They  were  deemed  valuable  in  in- 
cantations also,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  importance  which  one  witch 
attaches  to  the  acquisition  of  a  pilot's 
thumb  in  the  same  play. 

« lit  witch.    Look  what  I  have. 


M  witch.    HeralheTO»Hloi*ktlMHbb 

Wrecked  ••  homeward  ha  <fid 
come.*' 

AelLScencX 

The  Roman  method  of  eapraKing 
dislike  or  approbation  in  the  ciroua, 
with  their  thumbs,  ia  well  known ;  awl 
has  cost  commentaton  much  trouble 
to  find  a  reason  for  it.  Both  Honee 
and  Juvenal  allude  to  it.  The  fbraer 
to  the  use  of  the  thumbs  in  capfessing 
approval — 

•<  — rUtroque  taun  hmdaUt  poUeehidimL'* 

**  Will  praise  your  game  with  both 
his  tbumbs."  Juvenal  to  their  use  in 
condemnation-— 

••_Bt  ireno  poOlce  vtdgui 
Quemlibet  ooddunt  populartter.** 

*'  And  put  to  death  whoever  the  rab- 
ble by  turning  their  thumbs  condemn." 
The  most  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  tnis  practice  is  given  by 
those  who  trace  it  to  the  ancient  milita- 
ry punishment  of  cutting  off  the  thumbs. 
The  Israelites  inflicted  this  penalty 
on  Adonibezek,  who  had  himself  treat- 
ed in  the  sanie  manner  seventy 
other  kings.  (Judges,  i.  7.)  The  Athe- 
nians punished  the  ifiginetans  in  the 
same  manner.  The  penalty  waa  evi- 
dently selected  because  it  effectually 
maims  the  hand  and  preventa  the  suf- 
ferer from  ever  bearing  arms  after- 
wards. 

DROWNBD  BOMBS. 

Pliny  afirms,  that  dead  women, 
when  they  rise  to  the  sorface  after 
submersion,  always  float  on  their  feces; 
this  he  fimcifullysupposea  to  arise  from 
a  sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety*  and 
to  be  a  '*  concession  of  nature  to  the 
modesty  of  the  sex;"  veluti  pudori 
defunctarum  parcente  naturi.  Crooke, 
in  his  Microcosmoeraphia,  a  curious 
medical  work,  published  in   London, 
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A.D.  1651,  acquiesces  in  this  opinion 
of  Pliny,  adding^  at  the  same  time 
some  physical  reasons.  It  vas  also  an 
opinion  of  the  old  physieians,  that  the 
bodies  of  both  sexes  remaiiied  under 
water  for  nine  days,  and  then  only  rose 
when  the  gall  burst.  This  is  one  of 
the  **  vulgar  enors"  combated  by 
Brown,  who. truly  says  that  it  arises 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  parts 
which  become,  in  that  state,  light  and 
buoyant,  **  like  addled  eggs  ;"  and  that 
those  who  are  Attest  float  soonest  for 
that  reason.  He  tried  various  experi- 
ments by  taking  out  the  gall  of  inferior 
animals,  and  immersing  their  bodies  in 
water,  yet  they  did  not  rise.  It  is  still, 
however,  a  **  vulgar  error"  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland,  both  that  the  body 
will  not  rise  till  the  niath  day,  and 
that  then  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  gall  bladder.  The 
belief  that  the  corpses  of  men  and 
of  women  float  in  different  positions  ia 
also  common. 

BEES. 

Among  the  singular  properties  of 
bees  is  that  susceptibility  of  metallic 
sounds,  by  which  they  are  so  easily  at^ 
ttacted.  Virgil,  in  his  last  Georgic,  di- 
rects us,  as  a  means  of  making  them 
swarm,  **  to  raise  a  din  and  shake  the 
cymbals" 

**  Tinnitus  cie»  et  natrif  q^ate  cymbala  cinnim.** 
Georg,  4. 61 

He  even  supposes  that  the  insects 
themselves  imitate  these  sounds,  as  a 
warlike  excitement  in  their  mutual 
combats. 

" niunqiue  morantet 

Martfaif  iHe  crto  imnci  amor  increpat,  ei  vox 
▲uditur  f^actoi  loiaCiii  iraitata  tabanim.** 

Ge9rg^*,7fL 

•<  Witii  ihouts  tiie  oowaidB  oounfla  thej  excite 
And  martial  daogoan  call  them  out  to  fight 
With  hoarse  alarms  the  hollow  camp  rdwunds 
That  imitate  the  trumpet's  martial  sounds." 

Drjfden's  Tram, 

The  ancient  writers  on  agriculture,  are 
nut  agreed  whether  this  excitement 
.arises  from  fear  or  joy ;  some  say  the 
former,  and  others  with  equal  vehe^ 
mence  assert  the  latter,  which  is  the 
most  probable,  as  they  always  follow 
the  sound.  This  is  one  of  the  early 
and  common  observations  of  nature, 
which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention, and  the  peasants  of  every  coun- 
try, who  have  never  heard  of  Pliny  or 
Columella,  collect  their  skillets  and 
kettles,  or  whatever  brass  or  other  me- 
tallic implements  thev  possess,  to  make 
a  din  and  clatter,  wnen  the  bees  are 
about  to  swarm.      But  this  instinct 


sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  curious,  and 
apparently  preternatural  circumstance. 
It  has  been  observed  that  bees,  in  the 
season,  generally  prefer  swarming  just 
before  prayers  on  a  Sunday,  and  set  off 
as  if  with  an  intention  of  going  to 
church,  and  are  sometimes  found  clus- 
tered in  the  steeple.  This  church- 
going  propensity  of  bees  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
when  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
hive.  We  know  a  clergyman  in  Ire- 
land, who  has  been  frequently  applied, 
to  for  permission  to  hive  bees  on 
a  Sunday,  which  were  attracted  to 
the  church  just  as  the  service  was  be- 
ginning. 

This  circumstance  is  not  regarded  in 
Ireland  as  particularly  ominous  of  evil ; 
not  so  at  Rome.  The  swarming  of 
bees  in  a  temple  was  regarded  as  a 
most  alarming  prodigy,  and  classed  by 
Juvenal  wkh  pregnant  mules,  and  fishes 
dug  up  in  dryground,or,  what  he  thinks 
equally  uncommon,  an  honest  man. 
SoUcitus  tanqoam  lapides  efliiderit  imiier 
Examenve  qplum  longA  ooosedent  uvA. 

SaLxiii. 
As  if  a  swarm  of  bees  togedier  clung, 
Down  fhnn  the  capitol  thick  clustering  hung^ 
Giifbrd's  Traiu. 
This  prodigy  did  excite  serious  alarm, 
according  to  'Tacitus,  (Ann.  xit.  64,) 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  elder 
Pliny  has  lefl  some  remarks  on  the 
subject,  which  shew  that  he,  too, 
thought  it  omiBous.  **  Bees,*'  says  he, 
"disclose  what  is  to  happen  in  pub- 
tic  and  private,  frequently  the  forerun- 
ners of  importunt  events,  when  a.  swarm 
forms  a  cluster  in  a  house  or  temple. 
They  lit  on  the  lips  of  the  infant  Plato, 
even  then  foretelling  the  sweetness 
of  his  fascinating  eloquence.  They 
swarmed  in  the  camp  of  the  general 
Drusus,  when  he  fought  at  Arbalo, 
where  he  was  signally  successful,  in 
contradiction  to  the  prophecies-  of  the 
Haruspices,  who  think  that  a  calami- 
tous event  is  portended  by  them." 
Apes  ostenta  facient  privata  et  pub- 
lica,  uva  dependente  in  domibus  tem- 
pHsve  ssepe  expiata  magnis  cvontibus 
sedere  in  ore  infantis  Platonis,  tunc 
etiam  suavitatem  illam  praedulcis  elo- 
quii  portendenies  sedere  in  eastris 
Drusi  Imp.  cum  prosperrime  pugoa- 
tum  apud  Arbalonera  est,  huadqua- 
quam  haruspicum  conjectura  qui  dirum 
id  ostentum  exist! manL'—XiA.  ix.  17.. 

CHARMS  AMD  ANTIDOTES. 

There  is  a  great  variety^  of  charms 
in  use,  among  different  nations,  and 
their  efficacy  in  remedying  the  evils 
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for  which  they  are  used,  is,  in  general, 
much  more  implicitly  relied  on  by  the 
ignorant,  than  the  more  philosophic, 
iMit  less  imposing  means  which  science 
has  invented  for  the  same  purposes* — 
Of  the  attachment  of  the  Africans  to 
charms,  one  instance,  remarkable  for 
'  the  curious  means  adopted  to  secure  its 
efficacy  is  recorded  by  Mungo  Park. 
A  man  requested  him  to  give  him  some 
one  of  those  charms  that  were,  he  sup- 
posed, in  use  among  his  own  country- 
men. Park  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
he  accordingly  wrote  out,  and  gave  the 
man  a  copy  of  it,  who,  being  deter- 
mined to  apply  it  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  carefully  washed  off  all  the 
writing,  and  then  swallowed  the  water 
he  had  used  in  doing  so.  Charms,  si- 
milar to  that  accidentally  selected  by 
Park,  are  in  common  use  among  the 
Irish,  though  they  do  not  apply  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  African  ap- 
plicant It  is  usual  to  hang  round  the 
necks  of  children,  a  verse  of  the  Bible, 
sewed  up  in  a  little  bag,  and  blessed  by 
the  priesU  This  is  called  a  "  Gospel," 
or  **  Agnus  Dei,"  and  is  supposed  to 
possess  numerous  virtues;  among  others, 
effectually  protectine  the  wearer  from 
the  power  of  the  miries,  who  might 
otherwise  steal  him  away.  This, 
though  almost  always  worn  bv  chil- 
dren, is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  by  a 
ffrown-up  person.  The  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  nsed,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  to  hanr  a 
little  ornament  round  the  necks  of  chil- 
dren, which,  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  was  laid  aside,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lares.  What  this  orna- 
ment, which  they  called  a  btiUa,  was,  is 
a  question  among  the  learned  to  the  pre- 
sent day ;  some  maintaining  that  it  was  a 
little  hollow  drop  or  globule,  as  its  name 
seems  to  indicate ;  others,  that  it  was  a 
ring  ;  Macrobius  says  it  was  a  heart ; 
Plutarch,  a  crescent  The  object  for 
which  it  was  worn,  is  as  much  dis- 
puted as  its  shape  ;  those  who  think  it 
was  a  hollow  drop,  say  it  was  indica- 
tive of  human  fra^lity  ;  the  advocates 
of  Macrobius*  opinion  that  it  was  an 
incentive  to  virtue ;  while  others, 
with  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  think  it 
vras  a  badge  of  liberty,  and  worn  only 
by  freemen.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  like  our  •«  Agnus  Dei,"  supposed 
to  protect  the  child  from  barm.  But 
whether  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
or  not,  all  commentators  agree  in  two 
particulars,  in  which  it  resembles  the 
Irish  **  Gospel  ;*  it  was  used  by  the 


young,  and  was  regarded  as  something 
sacred  and  connected  with  religion.  In 
early  times,  the  use  of  these  bolke  was 
confined  to  the  rich,  and  aiWwards, 
when  the  poor,  too,  b^an  to  wear  them, 
they  had  them  made  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  the  rich,  of  g^ld  ;  the  poor,  of 
leather ;  thus  Juvenal — 

Fmiieum  piaero  li  oootigit  auram 
Yd  nodiM  UDtam  et  signum  de  pnipefe  loco. 
Sat.r. 

Wboie  Cratune  wii  to  wnr 
The  solden  boMj  naj,  to  wlioae  humbler  lot 
The  poor  man*t  eotign  fell,  the  leathern  knoc 
Madden*i  Tiwu. 

But  charms  are  often  used  in  Ire- 
land, not  only  as  prophylactics,  but  as 
medicines  and  antidotes  ;  some  of  these 
"cures'*  are  compounded  of  si^fficiently 
strange  materials.  From  many  in- 
stances, which  we  have  known,  we  se- 
lect one  example.  In  a  village,  near 
Dublin,  a  poor  shoemaker  applied  to  a 
family  of  our  acquaintance,  for  permia- 
sion  to  catch  their  cat,  which  he  had 
heard  was  a  black  one.  He  said,  his 
mother  had  got  the  **  wild^fire,"  and 
that  the  best,  indeed  the  only  cure 
known,  was,  nine  drops  of  blood  from 
the  tail  of  a  black  cat,  mixed  up  with 
a  little  burned  straw.  As  the  man  was 
in  great  alarm  about  his  mother,  and  aa 
it  was  vain  to  endeavour  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  opinion,  so  that  some  cat 
must  eventually  suffer,  he  was  allowed 
to  catch  the  one  he  asked  for.  Fortu- 
nately for  her,  however,  she  was  dis- 
covered to  have  a  grey  spot  on  her  leg, 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  her  blood.  The  man  went  away 
very  disconsolate,  saying,  he  did  not 
know  where  to  find  a  purely  black  car, 
as  the  only  one  in  the  village  had  not 
a  spud  of  tail  remaining,  large  enough 
to  produce  the  requisite  nine  drops. 
Absurd  as  this  application  of  cafa 
blood  may  seem,  it  has  a  parallel,  if 
possible,  more  absurd,  in  the  serious 
writings  of  many  learned  Romans. 
Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the  blood 
of  ducks  fed  in  Pontus,  has  the  power 
of  expelling  all  poisons,  and  is  there- 
fore, an  infallible  antidote.  He  devotes 
a  chapter  too  long  to  quote,  to  this 
subject,  and  adds  that  it  was  an  ingre- 
dient in  Mithridates'  famous  medicine. 
{Noct,  AU.  Lib,  xvii.  1 6.)  This  quality 
of  a  Pontic  duck's  blood  is  mentioned 
by  Plin^  also,  (Nat.  Hitt,  zxiz.  5.)  and 
Dioscorides.  Indeed,  if  any  one  had 
the  patience  to  read  through  the  list  of 
extraordinary  remedies  given  by  the 
latter,  and  his  laborious  commentator, 
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Mattbiolus,  mftny  of  them  borrowed 
from  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  he  would 
find  several  infinitely  more  absurd  and 
extravagant  than  the  cat's  blood  and 
straw,  or  any  other  of  our  Irish  *'  cures.** 
Of  the  many  receipts  that  have  been 
left,  as  the  famous  antidote  of  Mithri- 
dates,  no  two  agree  in  almost  any  of 
the  materials  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
they  are  all  equally  puerile  and  useless. 
One  is  remarkable,  as  Serenus  Sammo- 
nius,  says  the  receipt  for  it  was  found 
by  Pompey  when  he  seized  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.    It 


is  equally  innocent  and  simple,  and  is 
contained  in  two  hexameter  lines. 
Bic  daiMi  rate  flroadei,Mlia  eC  breve  granum« 
Juglandflique  dtui,  toiklem  cum  oorpore  flcua. 
This  mixture  of  ''twenty  leaves  of 
rue,  a  little  salt,  two  waluuts,  and  as 
many  figs,**  was  to  be  taken  every  mor- 
ning witn  a  little  wine.     It  is  worth  re- 
marking  that  the  learned  Sammonius, 
in  recording  this  distich   in  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  medical  prescriptions, 
as  Mithridates'  own  composition,  for- 
gets that  he  was  an  Asiatic,  and  did 
not  speak  Latin. 
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CHAP.  ▼. — ^MR.  DRUMMOND'S  DOMICILIART   CIRCULAR. 

*■  Should  1  be  aaked  whether  thereto  any  necenitv  for  ipiei  in  monarchlei;  my  aniwer  would  be,  that 
fhe  usual  pracUce  of  good  prinoet  Is  not  to  employ  them.  When  a  roan  obeys  the  laws  he  has  dischaised 
his  du^  to  hto  prince.  He  ought  at  least  to  have  his  own  house  for  an  asylum,  and  the  rest  of  his  oon. 
duet  sbouU  be  exempt  ftom  enqulry/*~Montefvvini'«  SpirU  qf  Lam^jJb,  18.  C.  2SL 


«  The  Battle  of  the  Diamond**— how 
few,  even  among  the  readers  of  our 
Magazine,  could  have  conjectured  but 
a  little  month  ago  a  meaning  for  these 
words ;  how  few  among  our  country- 
men at  large  would  have  paused,  or 
cared  to  enquire  about  them ;  and  now 
— ^the  **  Memoranda,**  in  our  conclud- 
ing pages,  bear  witness  to  their  noto- 
riety and  importance.  It  was  one  of 
the  good  things  spoken,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  that  he  **  never  read  a 
seditious  libel  until  it  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Attorney-General."  We 
have  always  acknowfed^,  with  cer- 
tain necessary  qualifications,  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  expression  is  not  less 
remurkable  than  its  wit;  and  we  are 
not  influenced  to  change  our  opinion 
by  seeing  how  successful,  whatever 
maT  have  been  its  design,  our  **  pacifi- 
catmg"  government  has  been,  in  bring- 
ing **  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond,'*  into 
fashion.  Had  it  not  been  for  such 
success,  we  should  have  been  well 
content  to  let  the  name  of  the  conflict 
"sleep  in  the  shade"  of  its  oblivion. 
We  should  not  have  broken  in  upon 
the  order  of  our  course  to  make  a 
place  for  it;  and  when,  in  the  regular 
progress  of  our  narrative,  we  ap- 
proached the  mehincholy  contention, 
we  should  have  danced  with  a  sad  but 
transient  regara  upon  the  monument 
that  such  a  thing  had  been,  and  have 
so  constructed  our  "commemoration**  as 
to  leave  unawakened  the  acrimonious 
remembrances  with  which  it  had  once 
been  associated. 


^  We  are  constrained  by  the  ill-ad- 
vised officiousness  of  the  government 
inquisition  to  change  our  purpose; 
and  injustice  to  ourselves,  (to  apologise 
for  a  departure  from  the  order  of  our 
narrative,  and  for  a  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate space  allotted  to  the  inci- 
dents we  are  forced  prematurely  to 
notice,)  we  must  beg  leave  to  place  on 
record  a  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  caused  us  to  alter  the  de- 
signed arrangement  of  our  narrative, 
and  to  postpone  for  comparatively  re- 
cent occurrences,  events  of  earlier  date, 
and  certainly  not  less  importance.  The 
facts  we  shall  state  as  briefly  as  a  re- 
gard for  distinctness  will  permit. 

The  election  for  the  county  Armagh 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  August ;  and, 
on  that  day.  Colonel  Vemer,  one  (our 
readers  do  not  require  to  be  informed) 
of  the  returned  members,  entertiuned 
a  large  party  of  his  friends  at  dinner. 
The  Newry  Telegraph  of  the  10th 
contained  a  notice  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  a  report  of  speeches  de- 
livered, and  toasts  given  during  the 
evening.  With  a  discretion,  however, 
for  which  that  ably-conducted  paper 
should  be  commended,  it  had  the  pre- 
caution to  intimate,  that  the  dinner 
was  strictly  private,  observing  that  "it 
was  provided  by  Colonel  Vemer,**  and 
that  the  guests  **were  invited.**  On 
the  22nd  of  the  month,  the  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  Drummond,  addressed 
to  each  of  the  magistrates  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  list  of  gentie- 
men  invited  to  partake  of  the  gallant 
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coloners  ho«pitatity,  a  cirealsr  letter 
which  will  be  found  among  our  **  Memo- 
noMla." 

And  here,  in  the  oofset,  we  wish  to 
state  distinctly,  that  we  do  not  eon- 
cern  ourselyes  with  the  question 
whether  the  toast  which  has  sriven  rise 
to  a  correspondence  so  full  of  interest, 
and  has  drawn  such  conseqaences  in 
iu  train,  was,  or  was  not  pledg^ed  at  the 
Armagh  diiuier.  We  think  that  a 
very  uudue  importance  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  by  the  enquiries  insti- 
tuted by  our  government.  We  con-* 
fees  that  we  ourselves  have  heard  the 
toast  more  than  once;  but  we  most 
solemnly  asseverate  that  we  hove 
never  known  it  to  produce  or  to  reveal 
a  bigoted  or  intolerant  spnit.  We 
never  heard  an  acrimonious  expression 
respeeting  ai^  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country  follow  it ;  but  have  neard 
the  **  Battle  of  the  I^mond,"  described 
as  an  event  which  became  an  occasion 
of  securing  protection  to  all  loyal  sub- 
jects of  every  denomination — Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants — as  an 
event  which  put  a  stop  to  a  series  of 
**  lawless  and  disgraceful  conflicts,'' and 
rescued  the  county  of  Armsgh  from 
•*  the  mercy  of  an  nngovemable  mob.'* 
We  are  perfectly  well  assured  that  if 
Lord  Mnlgmve  and  hrs  secretaries 
were  present,  as  we  have  been,  when 
the  toast  of  the  Diamond  was  given  and 
responded  to,  thev  would  hear  a  state- 
ment so  much  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
good  will-— so  strongly  condemnatory  of 
every  thingr  ••lawless  and  disgraceful** 
— ^so  thankful  for  deliverance  from  a 
state  of  things  "  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  ungo- 
vernable mob,"  that  they  would  acknow- 
ledge, iu  the  parties  who  commemorated 
the  battle,  men,  whose  principles  and 
purposes  were  such  as  they  have  express- 
ed tnemselves ;  and  would  learn  that  the 
difference  between  their  respective  opi- 
nions was  occasioned  solely  by  the  dif- 
ferent media  in  which  the  same  object 
was  seen — one  party  looking,  directly, 
at  matters,  which  were  seen  by  his 
Excellency  to  disadvantage,  through  a 
medium  in  which  they  became  inverted. 
We  are  not  defending*  or  apoIogising^ 
ibr  a  toast  v^-hich  we  never  heard  given 
except  in  good  feeling — a  feeling  of 
ffratitude  and  thankfulness,  and  free 
from  the  slightest  asperity  towards  any 
creature  that  breathes.  We  are  merely 
noticing  our  purpose  to  abstain  from 
the  enquiry,  as  a  matter  of  slight 
consequence,  whether  it  was  given, 
and    to    place    on    record    our    opi* 


nion,  that  if  there  was  any  thing 
evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  the 
notice  and  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  parties  who  have  fixed  it  befoie 
the  pnbKc  are  the  cause.  We  turn 
from  the  toast,  and  address  ourselves 
to  the  Circular. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  that  remarkable  document, 
we  think  it  right  to  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Irish  go- 
vernment thought  proper,  for  so  many 
days,  to  withhold  it. 

The  «<  Circular,"  it  will  be  observed, 
was  deferred  until  August  22nd ;  and 
as  there  are  many  who  might  not 
find,  in  the  wisdom  or  beauty  of  the 
composition,  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  delay,  the  Secretary  very  ingeni- 
ously contrived  a  diversion,  by  hitch- 
ing a  little  enigma  into  a  parenthesis, 
and  insiDuatiag  that  this  luterpolaled 
Crnz  contained  a  solution  for  the  more 
apparent  difficulty.  *' Now  that  the 
elections  are  all  terminated"  is  the 
riddle  from  which  we  are  to  find  an 
answer  for  '•Dublin  Castle,  August 
22nd,''  the  mystery  upon  which  it  is 
attendant  While  the  elections  were 
in  progress,  his  Excellency  would  not 
require  gentlemen,  on  the  bare  autho- 
ritv  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  to  de- 
tail what  may  have  occurred  at  a  pri- 
vate dinner-table ;  when  **  Ihe  elections 
were  all  terminated*  he  thought  it  fit 
or  necessary  to  set  up,  as  he  hat,  in  Mr. 
Drtmmond^t  letter,  the  precedent  for 
instituting  such  enquiries,  or,  as  we 
should  more  properiy  say,  for  a  revival 
of  the  practice. 

Now  this  is  all  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct; but  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
The  substituted  difficultr  b  a  source 
of  much  more  solicitude  Aan  that 
which  it  professedly  explains.  Had 
we  been  lefV  to  ourselves,  we  might 
have  accounted  for  the  tardiness  of  the 
nncler  secretary's  epistle,  on  grounds 
which  should  cause  it  to  be  regarded 
as,  at  the  worst,  a  mere  irregularity. 
The  paragraph  in  the  newspaper 
mi^ht  have,  for  some  time,  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  his  Eiccellency's  informers. 
Accident,  inadvMence,  dilatoriness, 
for  once,  misplaced;  any,  or  all  of 
these  causes  combined,  might  have 
served  to  explain,  why  an  occasion  of 
affronting  conservatrve  gentlemen  was 
left  for  ten  days  unemployed  against 
them  ;  but  the  circular,  which  teaches 
that  such  charitable  attempts  to  solve 
the  difficuhy  of  its  date,  "shall  not 
serve,"  has  instructed  us,  also,  that  the 
compilers  of  it  thought  some  solution 
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with  the  circuiDttanoes  under  which 
the  Secretary's  "  epistle  inquintory" 
reached  its  destination,  which  we  con- 
ceive not  unworthy  of  attention. 

It  appears,  from  Colonel  Vemer's 
reply,  tnat  the  circular  did  not  reach  his 
country  residence  until  after  his  depar* 
ture  for  London.  No  doubt,  haa  he 
been  at  his  seat  in  Armagh,  when  he 
received  the  official  mission,  he  would 
have  communicated  with  such  of  hit 

£  tests  as  were  likely  to  have  been 
voured  by  the  government  with  a 
similar  attention,  and  have  taken  coun- 
sel with  them  how  they  should  re* 
ply  to  a  letter  for  which  their  habits 
as  gentlemen,  and  their  experience  as 
magistrates,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
ootud  not  have  prepared  them.  As 
matters  have  turned  out,  we  are  well 
pleased  that  the  letter  was  so  timed  aa 
to  escape  the  judgment  which  such  a 
conference  might  have  produced.  It 
provoked  the  high-minded  protest  of 
Mr.  Synnot  against  the  pnnciple  in 
which  its  leading  questionwas conceived ; 
it  called  forth  the  frank  and  soldierly 
declaration  of  Sir  Thomas  Molvneux, 
the  most  competent  witness  now  living, 
that  all  its  important  statements  were 
untrue  ;  it  brought  down  upon  its  con* 
trivers  the  full  exposure  and  the  scorn- 


necessary,  and  has,  thus,  imposed  upon 
us  the  perplexing  task  of  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  explanation  they  have 
offered. 

After  all  our  labours,  we  are  forced 
to  confess,  we  cannot  do  it.  "  Now 
that  the  elections  are  all  terminated.** 
While  they  were  in  progress,  it  would 
have  been  either  inconvenient  or 
wrong  to  propose  the  question  in  the 
circnuir.  As  poor  Doctor  Quail  used 
to  say — ^^'the  question  recurs  again.*' 
Why  would  it  be  inconvenient  or 
wrong  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  it 
be  ?  Was  it  inconvenient  ?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  faculties  of  go- 
vernment were  so  intently  busy  in  the 
contests  which  some  elections  pro- 
voked, that  such  incidents  as  those 
noticed  in  the  circular  could  not  be 
thought  of  until  the  elections  were  all 
over?  Was  the  government  too  la- 
boriously engaged  to  have  time  for 
enquiry  into  the  Armagh  dinner  ?  Or 
-«.was  it  wrong  ?  Was  it  either  unjust 
or  inexpedient  ?  Umust  ?  Is  it  unjust 
during  the  season  of  a  general  election 
to  require  that  gentlemen  shall  betray 
the  confidence  of  the  private  dinner- 
table  i  and  b  it  only  **  until  all  the 
elections  are  terminated,"  that  there  is 
iigustice  in  such  an  inquisition  ?  Can 
any  riUe  or  principle  oe  cited  which 
recognises  domestic  espionage  as  a 
lawful  department  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, at  all  times,  except  the 
period  during  which  elections  are  in 
progress?  Or  was  there  any  thinsr 
peculiar  in  the  toast  respecting  whicn 
Mr.  Drummond's  circular  was  written, 
which  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  en- 

auiry  until  the  22nd  of  August,  and 
len  rendered  a  scrutiny  proper  ?  Was 
the  enquii^  inexpedient?  Did  the 
advisers  of*^  his  Excellency  think,  that 
while  election  returns  were  pending, 
it  would  harm  more  the  cause  which 
supports  them,  to  issue  official  inter- 
rogatories respecting^  a  toast  at  a  pri* 
vate  dinner,  than  their  groes  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  toast  could  harm  their 
sidversaries  ?  And  are  we  to  under- 
stand  by  the  **  Now,**  &c  that,  the 
result  of  the  election  contests  having 
shown  them  the  hopeleisness  of  their 
condition,  they  have  adopted  the  des- 
perate resolve  to  run  a  muck  against 
all  the  privileges  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion and  all  conventional  proprietieB? 
•*  We  are  weary  of  conjectures." 

So,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  is  our 
reader.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prose- 
cuting questions  or  conjectures,  we 
shall  notice  some  matters^  connected 


ful  castigation  visited  upon  them  by 
Colonel  Yerner ;  and  it  rendered  ail 
these  rebukes  the  more  galling  and 
effeetive,  by  causing  them  to  be  ad- 
ministered without  anylother  concert 
or  correspondence  than  that  subnsting 
in  the  sympathies  which  bind  gentle* 
men  together  in  a  fraternity  of  honor. 
But  while  we  notice,  thus,  the  humili- 
ation to  which  the  promoters  of  an 
unconstitutional  enquiry  became  sub- 
jected by  the  date  of  their  epistle,  we 
should  remember  also  the  protection 
it  afforded  them;  from  the  reproof, 
namely,  which,  after  mutual  consulta- 
tion, the  offended  magistrates  might 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  pronounce  on 
all  parties  engaged  in  so  arbitrary  and 
unprecedented  a  procedure.  We  have 
no  authority  for  saying  that  the  post- 
ponement of  the  circuhir  was  deswned 
to  ensure  such  protection.  We  nave 
no  knowledge  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  or 
his  advisers,  or  instruments,  to  justify 
us  in  allegiog  that  any  of  them  could 
be  influenced  by  so  disreputable  a  sso- 
tive.  But  we  hold  it  of  essential  mo- 
ment to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
secretary's  circular  was  timed  well 
enough  not  to  -find  Colonel  Vemer  at 
home;  and  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
place  upon  record  the   fact,  -Which 
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should  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
delay,  that  the  intention  of  the  honor- 
able member  to  remain,  in  consequence 
of  domestic  reasons,  but  a  veiy  few 
days  in  Ireland,  was  thoroughly  known, 
even  before  the  date  of  his  election, 
amon^  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  country. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
would  not  ascribe  so  much  importance 
to  the  date  of  a  letter  or  the  incidents 
which  made  it  of  consequence.  For 
the  almost  jealous  carefulness  with 
which  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the 
missive  how  under  consideration,  we 
think  we  have  a  reason ;  the  reader 
shall  judge  whether  it  is  one  which  he 
would  pronounce  sufficient.  Upon  the 
private  life  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
It  was  addressed  *'  too  late,"  the  Irish 
government,  by,  at  least,  one  of  its 
acts,  encouraged  (whether  designedly 
or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing) 
a  system  of  espial.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
a  chief  constable  of  police  thought 
proper  to  report,  officially,  that  a  bon- 
fire was  lighted  at  Colonel  Verner's 
door,  and  that  his  labourers  were  re- 
galed with  the  wholesome  beverage  of 
good  ale,  on  a  rumour  reaching  the 
country,  that  Lord  Grev  had  resigned 
office,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  appointed  prime  minister.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  this  incident  was  reported, 
not  because  of  any  breach  of  the  peace 
which  had  sprung  out  of  it,  or  was 
apprehended  from  it,  but  for  the*  avowed 
purpose  of  proving  that  Colonel  Vemer 
was  not  A  SUPPORTER  OP  Lord  Grbv's 
GOVBRNMBNT.  It  is.  a  fact,  which 
should  be  told,  in  order  to  do  the 
noble  lord's  government  no  more  than 
justice,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
rewarded  the  purveyor  of  this  uncon- 
stitutional intelligence.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  neglected  official,  on  submit- 
ting certain  of  his  •*  reports"  to  a  par- 
liamentary committee  in  lBd5,  (wnen 
Lord  Melbourne  was  in  the  place  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  was 
called  ••  Governor  of  Ireland") thought 
it  expedient  to  make  public  the  proofs 
of  his  diligence  in  exploring  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Colonel   Vemer,  and  de- 


tecting his  political  predilections ;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  individual  who  had 
thus  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
for  Earl  Grey,  (and,  so  long  as  the 
noble  Earl  retained  office,  had  found 
virtue  its  own  reward,)  met  with  a  re- 
compense more  in  the  taste  of  the  age 
from  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  elevatioo 
from  the  condition  of  a  constable  of 
police,  to  the  well-endowed  dignity  of 
a  stipendiary  magistrate.  These  are 
all  facts ;  we  doubt  whether  it  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  conservative  gentry  of 
either  Ireland  or  England,  to  have 
left  us  the  task  of  disinterring  the 
principal  of  them  from  the  sepulchral 
volumes  in  which  they  have  been 
these  two  years  buried.  They  are  our 
justification  for  being  careful,  almost  to 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  in  examfaiing 
Mr.  Drummond*s  statepaper.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  private  life 
of  Colonel  Vemer  was  subjected  to 
constabulary  surveillance ;  and  that 
the  official  by  whom  this  delicate  duty 
had  been  executed,  received  high  pro- 
motion from  Lord  Mulgrave.  The 
circumstances  of  his  advancement  were 
not  such  as  to  deter  watchful  and  zea- 
lous aspirants  from  imitating  his  exam- 
ple. It  is  certainly  not  undiaritable  to 
assume,  that  agovernment,  which  woold 
promote  bearers  of  reports  like  that 
we  have  noticed,  is  not  invincibly  re- 
luctant to  employ  them ;  and  it  might, 
accordingly,  not  be  irrational  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  under  secretary  at  the 
castle  received  his  directions  to  write 
the  circular,  when  (and  not  before)  the 
interlocutor  of  the  spies,  if  there  be 
such  an  official  in  existence,  had  ascer- 
tained, that  the  missive  might  be  safely 
dispatched,  inasmuch  as  the  person 
most  called  upon  to  reply  by  an  effec- 
tual rebuke  had  left,  or  should  have 
lef^  the  country,  before  it  could  over- 
take him. 

Perhaps  we  have  given  to  this  com- 
paratively trivial  matter  more  impor- 
tance that  it  deserves.  Perhaps  we 
have  lessened  the  weis^ht  of  things 
really  important  by  exhibiting  them  in 
connection  with  it.  Let  the  reader,  if 
he  please,  censure  our  defects  ;  but  let 
him  give  the  topics  exhibited  to  him 


*  "  As  to  Colonel  Vemer's  wishes  to  oppose  and  embarrsss  the  government,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  state  the  following  cirqnmstance*  which  I  can  have  proved  at  any  time 
when  called  on,  and  which  took  place  during  my  absence  on  duty  from  this  district ; 
namely,  that  on  the  night  the  intelligence  reached  this  part  of  the  country  as  to  Earl 
Grev*8  resignation,  he  (Colonel  Verner)  assembled  the  Orangemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  celebrate  the  event  at  his  own  house,  in  front  of  which  he  had  an  immense 
bonare  erected,**  &c.  iiC^Report  of  Captain  David  Duff.  CmmitUs  on  Orange 
Lodges,     Third  Report^  p,  123. 
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the  benefit  of  hia  correction.  It  may  be 
a  Blight  matter  that  the  letter  of  the 
under  secretary  did  not  bear  an  earlier 
date ;  but  it  is  not  a  slight  matter  to 
find  that  the  government,  which  ad- 
vanced to  high  station  the  constable 
who  made  the  private  life  and  opinions 
of  a  country  gentleman  the  subject  of 
an  official  report,  is  the  same  which 
demands  of  gentlemen  assembled  at  a 
private  dinner-table,  that  thev  shall 
answer  questions,  such  as  (within  the 
memory,  certainly  of  living  men)  no 
preceding  government  had  been  so 
rash  as  to  propose.—- Gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  we  warn  you  to  be  careful  in 
your  conversation,  and  watchful  that 
your  most  secret  concerns  and  pur- 
poses are  not  treacherously  and  rudely 
investigated.  We  cannot  convince 
you  by  proofs  that  you  have  spies  in 
your  household ;  but  when  you  see 
that  the  public  money  was  paid  for 
the  time  and  talents  of  the  stipen- 
diary who  exhibited,  as  the  return  for 
his  wages,  evidence  that  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, however  obedient  and  respect- 
ful be  may  have  been  to  the  laws, 
wot  not  favourable  to  Lord  Grey*$  ad* 
Tnmiiiration,  you  cannot,  surely;  assign 
any  reason  why  your  opinions,  too, 
miy  not  be  explored  and  denounced. 
You  know  that  men  of  mighty  influ- 
ence are  of  the  party  which  holds  no 
seccet  sacred  if  it  would  promote  their 
views  to  make  it  public.  You  know 
something  of  the  treacherous  artifices 
by  which  private  letters  have  been 
purloined,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which 
they  have  been  made  subservient ;  and 
when  you  see  that  the  government  of 
the  country  condescends  to  act  in  a 
manner  by  which  men  engaged  in  the 
most  scandalous  practices  might,  how- 
ever erroneously,  imagine  themselves 
countenanced — let  the  spectacle  warn 
you,  that  you  must  become  very  cau- 
tious in  whom  you  will  place  trust,  or, 
rather,  let  it  warn  you  to  become  so 
circumspect  in  all  your  words  and  ac- 
tions, that  the  inventive  malice  of  your 
roost  unscrupulous  enemies  shall  seek 
in  vain  for  an  occasion  to  asperse  you. 
We  have  been  hurried  into  this  ad- 
monition without  design,  almost  with- 
out our  own  observation ;  but  it  is 
written,  and  we  will  not  blot  it  out  We 
repeat,  that  the  conservative  gentry  of 
Ireland  should  persuade  themselves 
that  no  place  is  private  to  them,  and 
should  conform  to  the  new  necessities 
of  their  condition  by  encreased  watch- 
fulness and  restraint,  by  not  only  ab- 
staining as  they  uniformly  have  from 


every  act  and  observation  in  iUelf 
offensive ;  but  from  all  such  allusions 
as,  because  of  being  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, are  more  obnoxious  to  the 
danger  of  malicious  misrepresentation. 

Whether  the  toast  to  which  the 
Irish  government  has  been  so  careful 
to  direct  public  attention,  is  one  of 
those  matters  to  which  our  admonitory 
strictures  should  be  applied,  we  need 
scarcely  pronounce  an  opinion.  The 
spirit  by  which  our  publication  is  in- 
formed and  pervaded,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  declare,  that,  while  we 
would  have  every  great  deliverance, 
national  and  individual,  reverently 
and  affectionately  commemorated,  we 
would  allow  of  no  manifestations  de- 
signed or  calculated  to  keep  alive  jea- 
lousies which  ought  to  be  renounced, 
or  to  exasperate  acrimonious  feelings. 
Our  narrative  respecting  the  Battle  of 
the  Diamond  must  be  read,  before  our 
opinion,  as  to  the  toast,  is  thoroughly 
intelligible.  But  without  determining 
on  this  matter,  we  can  discuss  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  government 

Lord  Mulgrave  assumes  that  the 
appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper authorises  him  to  enquire  into 
the  secrets  of  a  private  dinner-table. 
If  his  Excellency's  assumption  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  no  longer  any  privacy  in 
domestic  life.  Let  it  be  aamitted,  that 
a  newspaper  assertion,  respecting  a 
company  or  an  individual,  empowers 
the  functionaries  of  government  to 
propose  questions  which  may  be  in 
their  form  insulting,  and  in  their  drift 
inquisitorial ;  and  the  most  retiring  in- 
dividuals or  families  may,  all  at  once, 
be  dragged  into  a  most  painful  publi- 
city, and  harassed  by  most  vexatious 
interrogatories.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  canon  of  civil  government,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  profitable  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  Whenever 
the  humblest  subordinate  of  a  news- 
paper establishment  thinks  proper  to 
inaulge  his  spleen,  or  perhaps  to  pre- 
pare for  levying  tribute,  he  has  no 
more  to  do  than  to  insert  in  a  nook 
of  the  paper  which  neither  proprietor 
nor  editor  ever  observe,  some  false  re- 
port respecting  a  dinner  which  had 
already  been  chronicled  in  the*  court 
intelligence ;  and,  instantly,  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  company  becomes  sub* 
jected  to  the  rigors  of  the  govern- 
ment inquiution.  We  will  imagine  a 
case  which  shall  render  these  appre- 
hensions of  ours  more  easily  under- 
stood. A  paragraph  appears,  let  it 
be  supposed,  in  the  Piiol  or  Freeman^ 
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deflcribing,  professedly  to  the  credit  of 

Lord  C ,  or  Mr.  S ,  or  Mr. 

0*0*-^,  the  splendor  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  at  the  house  of  one  or 
other  of  these  honorable  personages, 
and  adding  that  a  toast  such  as  "  the 
Abolition  of  Tithes,*'  or  "  Repeal  of 
the  Union/'  had  been  given,  or  a  senti- 
ment had  been  expressed  favorable  to 
either  of  these  expeiiments.  In  the 
morning  after,  such  a  report  is  noticed 
to  the  Secretary  by  perhaps  the  indivi- 
dual who  had,  for  bis  own  vile  ends, 
prepared  it — a  letter  is  written  accord- 
ing to  the  formulary  of  Secretary  Dnim- 
mond->^"  [t  appearing  in  the  PUot,  &c. 
&c.,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency 
to  desire  that  you  will  inform  him 
whether  it  can  be  possible  that  you 
were  a  party  to  the  apprdval  of  a  frau« 
dulent  or  treasonable  design  which  had 
caused  much  of  the  blood  of  your 
fellow  subjects  to  be  shed,  and  wnich 
had,  when  attempted  to  bt  put  in  exe- 
cution, pbced  large  districts  of  your 
country  at  the  mercy  of  an  ungovern- 
able mob.**  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  his  Excellency  will  direct  the  files 
of  the  Dublin  or  of  any  provincial 
newspapers  to  be  searched,  he  will 
discover  ample  authority  for  writing 
such  a  letter  as  we  have  suggested,  and 
this,  too,  without  violating  what  used 
to  be  called  the  privileges  of  private 
society.  We  wish  the  advisers  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  may  induce  him  to  adopt 
our  half-insinuated  suggestion ;  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  comment  upon  the 
answers  which  the  new  circular  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliciting. 

But  time  is  too  precious  to  waste 
upon  speculations  like  these.  We 
must  return  to  our  subject.  To  as- 
sume, as  Lord  Mulgrave  does,  that  a 
newspaper  paraffrapb  authorises  him 
to  demand  tliat  the  secrets  of  domestic 
or  social  life  shall  be  lud  open  to  him, 
is  to  assume  that  he  may  make  such  a 
demand  without  a  newspaper  sanction, 
and  to  convert  the  chambers  of  Dublin 
Castle,  not  into  whispering  galleries, 
but  into  the  convolutions  of  a  Dyoni- 
sian  ear,  into  which  the  secrets  of 
every  saloon  in  the  country  shall  be 
ponred  at  his  Excellency's  bidding. 
The  c'onsequence  of  such  a  chauge,  (for 
surely  it  is  a  marvellous  change,)  in 
the  principle  on  which  our  government 
is  to  be  conducted,  will  be,  if  due 
precautions  are  not  taken,  a  corres- 
ponding alteration  in  the  character  of 
all  public  functionaries,  and  a  com- 
plete  separation  between  the   obse- 


quions  minitten  of  the  Viceroy's  will, 
and  the  independent  gentlemen  with 
whom  various  officers  under  the  crown 
have  heretofore  associated.  Every 
magistrate  will  henceforth  be  r^arded 
as  a  '*feelei''  for  the  Mulgrave  dynasty 
— a  secret-sucker  for  the  Dominicans 
of  the  Castle — and  will  be  rooted  out 
from  any  society  which  his  parasitic 
presence  tends  to  render  unwholesome. 
Men  of  much  influence  and  indirect 
purposes  irill  cooperate  with  the  ten- 
dency to  make  this  change  in  onr  so- 
cial relations,  and  will  employ  them- 
selves (not  so  openly,  but  far  more  se- 
riously than  we  once  knew  a  lively  and 
agreeable  person  to  be  engaged  in  a 
search  for  some  body  "  ugly  enough  to 
be  a  governess,"^  in  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain proposals  from  gentlemen  "  mean 
enough  to  serve  as  magistrates."  If 
it  be  required  of  justices  of  the  peace 
to  betrav  secrets — not  at  the  com- 
mand of  religious  principle — not  in 
obedience  to  the  lavi's-U)ut  at  the 
dictation  of  any  viceroy  and  his  infor- 
mers, or  his  instruments — there  is  no 
longer  any  freedom  of  opinion  in 
private  life,  nor  can  honor  be  found 
compatible  with  the  duties  of  employ- 
ment under  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  a  ground  of  objection  in 
point  of  form  also  to  the  late  Circular, 
which  ouffht  not  to  be  overlooked.  We 
believe  tue  ordinary  (certainly  the 
courteous)  practice  of  government,  in 
addressing  its  interrogatories,  is  to  en- 
quire whether  the  report  which  had 
called  for  investigation  was  correct; 
and  if  it  were,  whether  a  sati«&ctory 
explanation  could  be  given.  We  be- 
lieve also,  that  there  is  no  modem  in- 
stance on  record  in  which  this  decorous 
and  constitutional  form  of  enquiry  has 
been  so  flagrantly  disregarded,  as  in 
the  Queries  addressed  to  Col.  Vemer 
and  nis  guests,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  explanation  is  impossible,  in  which 
too,  after  a  very  plain  intimation  that  a 
certain  act  would  be  most  disgraceful, 
magistrates  are  asked  had  they  been 
guilty  of  it  All  men  know  that,  in 
ordinary  life,  questions  which,  properiy 
and  plainly  put,  a  gendeman  will  rea- 
dily answer,  by  being  accompanied 
with  uncourteous  comments,  may  be 
rendered  insults  to  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  return  a  direct  re- 
ply. We  arc  very  sorry  to  sec  station 
abused  to  the  unworthy  office  of  pro- 
posing such  offensive  queries,  and  can- 
not avoid  complaining  that  the  same 
courtesy  which  dictated  the  inquiry 
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to  Papineau,*  on  the  occasion  of  hit 
recent  insurrectionary  resolutions,  had 
not  been  admitted  into  council  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Drummond*s  letter  was 
constructed.  If  an  enemy  wished  to 
deg^de  the  magistracy  of  Ireland,  he 
could  scarcely  devise  a  process  more 
to  his  purpose,  than  to  let  the  public 
see  that  the  Irish  government  could 
sanction  such  a  form  of  interrogatory 
as  that  by  which  they  were,  we  must 
8ay»  most  grossly  and  most  wantonly 
affronted. 

But — to  return  to  the  substantial 
matters  of  the  domiciliary  investigation 
—what  will  the  effect  of  these  things 
be  ?  How  will  the  circular  be  followed 
up  ?  Shall  we  see  Col.  Vemer  deprived 
oi  the  commission  of  the  peace  ?  If 
we  do,  we  see  a  precedent  set  up  for 
the  removal  of  any  incorruptible  and 
high-spirited  magistrate.  An  epistle 
comes  to  him,  not  '*  from  Caprea,**  but 
the  Castle,  proposing  a  question  to 
which  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  man  of 
honor  he  should  not  vouchsafe  an 
answer.  He  acts  as  was  anticipated 
from  his  character  ;  and  he  is  declared 
unfit  to  be  a  magistrate  under  the  go- 
vernment which  would  make  '^  every 
Irishman's  house**  Lord  Mulgrave's 
**  castle.**  So  much  for  the  magistracy 
existent  and  expected. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  the  Circular  and  iu  conse- 
quences may  be  worthy  of  a  brief  re> 
gard. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  people 
are  represented  as  susceptible  of  no 
impression  stronger  than  of  hatred  to- 
wards the  class  of  persons  whom  they 


call  spies  and  informers.  Indeed,  86 
marked  is  the  detestation  with  which 
the  iiractices  of  these  obnoxious  in- 
dividuals is  regarded, .  that  plans  of 
robbery  and  assassination  have  been 
composedly  debated  in  public  rooms, 
with  little  apprehension  of  betrayal. 
Now.  supposing  that  the  magistrates 
who  are  deprived  of  the  commis- 
sion, are  those  who  refuse,  as  the 
people  would  express  it,  to  turn  in- 
formers against  their  companions,  and 
that  the  magisterial  bench  is  henceforth 
reserved  for  men  whose  acceptance  of 
office  stamps  them  as  the  '^stags,**  (such 
is  one  of  tne  rude  names  given  by  the 
poorer  classes  to  the  men  who  be- 
tray secrets  for  gain  or  from  fear,) 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time 
being,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe, 
whether,  cherishing  old  prejudices, 
the  people  will  form  new  attachments 
to  the  gentlemen  with  whose  feelings 
they  sympathise,  or,  retaining  their  an- 
cient friendships,  will  renounce  the 
prejudices  which  might  shake  them, 
and  adopt  the  maxim  which  conveni- 
ence recommends,  to  keep  no  secret 
longer  than  until  legitimate  authority 
requires  that  it  be  disclosed.  Certainly 
we  must  do  Lord  Mulgrave's  advisers 
this  justice — it  is  not  their  fault  if  the 
people  of  Ireland  continue  to  think  an 
informer  odious. 

Are  we  to  praise  them  for  this? 
We  shall  be  ready  to  award  praise 
freely  when  we  see  our  various  officials 
not  less  alert  in  the  endeavour  to  de- 
tect and  prevent  what  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  country  pronounce  crime,  than 
they  are   in  exploring  and  discounte- 


*<  CafUe  of  St.  Levis,  Quebec,  August  IS. 
«  *  Sift— The  attention  of  the  Go veroor-in- Chief  having  lately  been  called  to  a 
report  contained  in  the  Vindicator  newspaper  of  the  16th  of  May  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  on  the  previous  day  at  St,  Laurent,  in  which  you  are  stated  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  and  where  resolutions  were  passed,  some  of  which  dis- 
tinctly recommend  a  violation  of  the  laws,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  call 
upon  you,  as  one  holding  a  commission  in  the  militia,  to  state  whether  you  were  pre- 
sent  at  that  meeting,  and  concurred  in  the  resolutious  there  passed ;  and  if  so,  I  am 
to  inquire  whether  you  have  any  explanation  to  offer  in  this  matter^— I  have,  &c. 

"  S.  Wallcott,  Civil  Secretary. 
*<To  Hon.  L.  J.  FapiiWMi. 
M^aor  of  the  dd  BaUaUion  Montre«I  MiUtu." 


Montreal,  August  14,1837. 
Sir — The  pretension  of  the  Governor  to  question  roc  respecting  my  conduct  at 
St.  Laurent,  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  is  an  impertinence  which  I  repel  with  coq. 
tempt  and  silence. 

«« I,  however,  take  up  the  pen  merely  to  tell  the  Governor  that  it  is  false  that  any 
of  the  resolotions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  of  Montreal,  recommended  a 
violation  of  the  laws,  as,  in  his  ignorance,  he  may  believe,  or  as  he,  at  least  asserts. 
«  Yonr  obedient  servant,  *'  L.  J.   Papineau. 

••  Samuel  Watcott,  Civil  SecreUry.** 

Vol.  X,  ^2  I  .    . 
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naucitiff  uhat  tlicy  themselves  rejjpard 
as  unacceptable  opinion.  We  hear  of 
youn^  lawyers  looking  up  to  profes- 
sional advancement,  in  these  days,  as 
they  did  in  evil  times  at  Rome,  by 
practices  of  public  defamation.  We 
near  of  some  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied capacity  fur  attaining  eminence  in 
the  more  boisterous  department  of  the 
trade,  addicting  themselves  to  Ie9s  ob- 
trusive practices,  and  whispering  their 
way  to  fortune.  We  cannot  praise  the 
system  which  encourages  arts  like 
these,  and  which  would  counsel  as- 
pirants to  qualify  for  promotion  by  be- 
coming incapacitated  to  live  in  virtuous 
society.  But  if,  having  once  set  the 
tide  of  secret  intelligence  flowing,  and 
given  encouragement  to  the  practice 
of  public  accusation,  our  government 
will  endeavour  to  give  the  motion  it 
has  produced  a  new  direction,  so  as 
that  (not  innocent  though  unwelcome 
opinions,  but)  crimes  and  criminal  pur- 
poses shall  be  brought  into  view,  and 
discouraged,  and  defeated,  we  shall  be 
as  little  niggard  of  our  praise  to  the 

g resent  ruler  of  Ireland,  whether  he 
e  Lord  Mulgrave  or  Mr.  0*Connell, 
as  we  should  be  to  Lord  Hadding- 
ton if  he  were  mercifully  restored  to 
us. 

But  as  to  the  "  Circular"  and  its  de- 


mand. The  honorable  poverty  of  our 
language  in  terms  to  denote  the  va- 
rieties of  an  informei's  trade  seems  to 
pronounce  condemnation  upon  it.  Our 
opinion  is  clear.  If  there  had  occurred 
at  the  Armagh  dinner  any  thing  c<»ntrary 
to  religion,  or  to  morals,  or  to  law, 
every  guei^t  wa^  bound  to  decry  and 
denounce  it.  If  the  crown  or  its  offi- 
cers saw  jrrouud  for  instituting  a  legal 
enquiry,  and  thought  fit  to  summon 
every  indixidual  who  was  present  at 
the  dinner  as  a  v^itness,  the  summons 
should  be  obeyed,  and  the  truth  should 
be  fully  spoken.  If  an  individtiaU  cog- 
nizant or  any  matter  by  which  law 
was  violated,  or  the  good  of  society 
menaced,  had  been  inadvertently  left  uu- 
summoned,  he  should  feel  thatduty  bad 
a  claim  upon  him,  and  his  testimony 
too,  should  be  honestly  spoken  ;  but 
if  the  caprice  of  a  great  officer  of  state, 
or  the  pernicious  advice  of  one  by 
whom  he  is  enslaved  or  duped,  dictate  a 
rude  question,  to  which  no  form  of  law 
gives  authority,  and  to  which  no  duty* 
constrains  to  vouchsafe  an  answer,  it 
is  gratifying  to  have,  among  our  gentry, 
individuaU  who  can  remember  that  pri- 
vate life  has  its  privileges,  and  that  those 
who  are  best  qualified  for  enjoying-  or 
improving  them,  should  be  the  tore* 
most  in  their  defence. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  BATTLE  OF  THE   DIAMOND. 

••  A  Uwletft  and  di^fraoefUl  coaflict.**^  Mr,  Drwmtmmd, 

•*  The  day  Lcml  F&uwiUljun  arrived,  peace  was  proeUimcd  throughout  an  Ireland.  The  day  be  quitted 
it,  the  prepared  for  Inmirrection.'*— Aj«e  amd  Fall  <tftMe  Iri$k  Nation  -Sir  Jonah  Ban-mtftom, 

•*  On  Lord  FitawilUam't  recall  in  March,  1796,  my  father  received  a  new  proof  of  the  aflbcttoo  and  ooa. 
fldence  of  the  CaUiolios,  t^  their  appolnUiiK  him,  in  thia  precarioua  tituatioo,  to  aooompanv  the  depufattrm 
which  they  tent  to  •elicit  from  the  monarch  the  conUnuaooeof  hi*  Lordthip  in  the  admioUtratian,  and  Co 
draw  the  peUtion  for  thi«  purpoae,  and  the  addreas  to  hit  Lordahiu  On  the  ninth  of  April  foUowinc, 
soon  after  hU  return,  the  trial  and  death  of  Jackson  took  pUue.**— Lir^f  qf  T,  W,  TVmt,  ^y  hi*  Son,  VoL\ 
p.  123. 

••  Mr  Jackson  wai  so  pleated  with  this  paper  and  itt  author,  that  he  pretved  him  very  ttrongly  to  go  to 
France,  and  eufbroe  In  perton  iu  cotilenta."— P<<vr«  qfltisk  History,  'p  T.  A.  Emmett 

**  llie  force  neoettary  may  t>e  not  more  than  20,000,  nor  lett  than  lO/nO  men.  Suppoting  them  lOjOOO^ 
7,000  thoulU  land  in  the  we»t,  and  having  secured  and  fortified  a  landing'plaoe,  should  adrance  into  tho 
middle  of  the  country ;  at  the  tame  time  3,000  shoukl  land  immediately  at  the  capital,  and  teiae  on  all  the 
■toret,  and  such  persons  as  mlaht  be  troublesome.  In  that  evbnt  thb  nokth  would  aisi  to  a  mar. 
•Statement  qfthe  MUtutthn  qf  IreUMd^fmatd  on  Jack$on*s  arrest,  and  wiiUen  bg  TkeoftaU  fVoii(fe  Tbne. 


The  above  extracts  will  prepare  the 
reader  fur  such  details  respecting  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond  as  we  can  now 
submit  to  him.  They  show,  on  au- 
thority not  to  be  disputed,  that  Ireland 
was,  according  to  the  Aaakaowl«»dg- 
ments  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  pre- 
paring for  insurrection  when  Lord 
Vitzwilliam  was  recalled,  but  they  do 
uot  countenance  the  in^^inuation  that, 
had  the  noble  Earl  been  permitted  to 
remain,  insurrection  would  have  been 
-  prevented.  On  the  omtrary,  they 
intimate  that  the  Fitzwilliam  govern- 
ment would  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  disaffected,  iu  leaving 


them  at  liberty  to  extend  and  strengthen 
their  treasonable  organization.  Mr. 
Tonc*s  engagements  show  pretty  clearly 
what  was  the  condition  aud  prospects 
of  the  country*  and  what  were  the  de- 
signs and  wishes  of  his  party.  He  had 
bt^eu  engaged  to  write  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  France  to  invade  it ; 
thitt  undertaking  he  had  accomplished. 
He  was  engaged  then,  and  by  parties 
cognizant  of  his  previous  performance, 
to  assist  in  procuring  a  restoration  of 
the  convenient  vice-royalty  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  ;  the  assistance  thus  re- 
quired of  hiui,  to  the  bes^t  of  his  ability 
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he  rendered.  He  was  eni^ged  also  to 
enter  into  personal  negociations  vnih 
the  French  authorities,  lor  the  purpose 
of  indociDg  them  to  send  an  army  into 
Ireland  :  and  this  duty  also,  at  the  cost 
of  bis  life,  he  discharged  zealously. 
We  need,  then,  little  other  comment  on 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington*8  antithesis,  than 
this — that  the  peacc-proclaimers,  who 
sent  Woulfe  Tone  to  bring  back  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  were  the  same  parties  who 
emploved  him,  at  the  sumo  time,  to 
bring  in  also  the  armies  of  republican 
France. 

.  But  these  are  considerations  at  pre- 
sent rather  out  of  place.  At  the  fitting 
time  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  them 
justice.  We  must  confine  ourselves  in 
this  chapter  to  matters  connected  with 
the ''lawless  and  disgraceful  conflict,** 
in  which  the  Protestants  of  Armagh 
had  the  incivility  to  defend  themselves. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  according  to 
the  testimony  cited  from  Mr.  Woulfe 
Tone,  who  was  rather  better  acquainted 
with  its  condition  than  Mr.  Drummond 
appears  to  be  with  its  history,  had  its 
treasonable  organization  so  complete, 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  it  was 
ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  •*  as  one  man." 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  were  sworn  into  the  fraternity 
of  **  Defenders" — very  many  members 
of  dissenting  congregations,  as  well  as 
some  persons  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  were  leagued  as  United 
Irishmen, — and  considerable  numbers 
from  the  humbler  classes  of  the  dis- 
senters were  associated  as  Peep-of- 
day4)oys.  The  Peep-of-d  ay-boys 
and  the  Defenders  were  at  feud.  In 
due  time  we  hope  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that, in  Ireland, contending  factions  may 
be  eubitrdinate  to  a  common  head,  and 
subservient  to  the  same  purposes;  but, 
for  the  present,  we  shall  apply  our^ 
selves  to  facts,  not  speculations,  quoting 
merely,  as  we  pass  along,  a  single  ex- 
pression, to  show  bow  possible  it  is  to 
believe,  that  opposite  parties  iu  the 
vear  1795  may  have  professed  the  same 
lawless  allegiance. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Iriah  iu  Belfast,  addressed 
to  Woulfe  Tone,  after  his  withdrawal 
to  A.inerica,  concludes  in  the  following 
words,  vol.  i.  p.  290 :  •*  Neilson  has  been 
called  away  this  morning  by  express, 
to  settle  some  serious  disputes  in  the 
county  Armagh,  between  the  Peep-of- 
day-boys  and  Defenders.  C.  Tceling 
has  been  there  before  him.*'  This  ap- 
pears very  like  the  language  of  one 
who  held  the  wires  bv  which  the  con- 


tending  factions  could  both  be  moved. 
Whatever  the  disputes  were  which 
called  for  a  hasty  interference,  they 
were  the  disputes  of  parties  amenable 
to  the  authority  of  the  Belfast  leaders, 
or  at  least  susceptible  of  their  influence. 
The  mediators,  Teeling  and  Neilson, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude,  were  accrp* 
table  to  both  belligerents,  having 
a  c6mmission,  not  to  either  of  them, 
especially — being  sent,  not  to  in- 
duce Defenders  to  desist  from  strife, 
or  Pecp-of-day-boys  to  "  sleep  'till  the 
sun,"  but  to  apply  themselves  to  both 
parties,  and  to  "settle  the  disputes* 
between  them.  The  arbitrators  to 
whom  this  delicate  task  was  confided, 
were  both,  not  only  members  of  the 
United  Irish  Society,  but  active  par- 
tizans,  (one,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the 
rebel  military  organization.)  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1 798.  Placing,  then,  the 
prediction  of  Tone,  of  an  extensive 
rising  in  the  north,  in  juxta  position 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Belfast 
United  Irbhmen  for  appeasing  strife 
between  two  contending  {actions,  it  is  a 
warrantable  conjecture  to  presume,  that 
the  enemies  of  British  connection  reck- 
oned upon  both  as  constituting  sections 
of  the  force  by  which  the  monarchy  was 
to  be  overthrown.  We  feel  ourselves 
pledged  to  show,  at  the  proper  time, 
that  this  inference  is  not  a  conjecture, 
but  a  conclusion.  To  complete  the 
argument  now  would  be  out  of  place. 

When  we  admitted  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  assurance,  that, 
on  the  recall  of  Lord  Fiuwilliam,  Ire- 
land prepared  for  insurrection,  the  ad- 
mission was  made  without  prejudice  to 
our  counter  declaration,  that  the  con- 
trivances of  treason,  and  the  preparap 
tions  for  insurrection  had  not  been 
suspended  on  the  noble  Lord's  coming. 

Mr.  T.  Emmett  was  a  much  more 
competent  witness  upon  a  matter  like 
this,  than  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  We 
give  his  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
eflect  produced  by  the  appointment  of 
the  noble  Earl  to  the  Vice-royalty  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
content manifested  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recall.  After  speaking  of  the 
classes  to  whom  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  gave  satisfaction, 
and  enumcraring  among  them  Roman 
Catholics,  Dissenters,  and  some  liberal 
members  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
Mr.  Emmett  proceeds  thus  : 

<«  The  determined  republicans,  how- 
ever, and  members  of  the  new  organization^ 
while  they  favoured  the  demonstration»    . 
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of  pleasure,  because  eoroe  internal,  tem- 
porary aiUmtioot  might  be  gained,  re- 
garded the  appointni(>nt  at  a  mere  change 
of  ephemeral  politics,  which  would  senre 
to  agitate  the  ambitious,  and  interest  the 
vnthinkingr;  but  the  importance  of  which 
was  soon  to  vanish  before  the  mightier 
objects  that  were  rising  to  occupy  the 
Irish  mind.  These  men  also  deemed  the 
administration  itselC  eminently  sutipicious, 
because  it  designed,  as  they  alleged,  by 
the  popularity  ut  partial  measures,  to  turn 
public  attention  from  more  real  grie- 
Tances,  and  to  excite,  it'  possible,  a  general 
approbation  o(  the  war  with  France." — 
Pieces  of  Irish  History. 

Such  is  Mr.  Emmett*8  representa- 
tion of  the  sentiments  with  which 
Lord  Fitzwiliiam  was  welcomed  by  the 
party  most  to  be  dreaded  in  Ireland. 
The  mingled  feelinM  with  which  they 
regarded  the  noble  Lord*s  removal,  are 
described  by  the  same  unimpeachable 
witness. 

«  When  the  disagreement  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences  were  known,  grief  and 
consternation  seized  all  who  had  flattered 
themselves  that  the  measures  of  his  ex- 
cellency's administration  were  to  redress 
the  grievances,  remove  the  discontents, 
and  work  the  salvation  of  Ireland.  TTie 
event  was  also  a  subject  of  regret  to  those 
whOf  though  they  knew  and  did  not  disap^ 
prove  of  the  irresistible  progress  with 
which  men*s  minds  were  advancing  to  ul- 
terior objects,  yet  wished  to  pass  the  in- 
termediate period  of  expectation  under  an 
ameliorated  system.  The  active  re- 
publicans and  new  United  Irishmen,  how- 
ever, were  not  sorry  that  the  fallacy  of 
ill-founded  political  hopes  had  been  so 
speedily  exposed,  and  they  rejoiced  that 
the  agitation  and  controversies  which  were 
springing  upt  would  so  entirely  engross  the 
attention  of  their  opulent,  interested,  and 
ambitious  adversaries,  as  that  they  and 
their  proceedings  would  pass  unnoticed. 
They  well  koew  that,  in  the  midst  of 
disputes  for  power,  places,  and  emolu- 
ments, neither  the  great  nor  their  con- 
nexions would  condescend  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  despised  malcontents,  on 
the  advanUiges  of  an  obscure  system. 
TTiey,  therefore,  not  unwillingly  assisted  in 
keeping  the  attention  of  government  and  of 
the  higher  ranks  occupied  with  party  eon" 
tests,  and  even  them^lves  yielded  to  that 
indignation  which  disinterested  spectators 
naturally  feel  at  the  commission  of  per- 
fidy and  injustice.** 

Such  are  the  representations  of  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject, 


on  the  dispated  matter  respecting  Lord 
FitxwUiiam's  government  With  Uuit 
injudicioos  experiment,  as  an  occasion 
tor  party  controversy,  we  have  nothing 
to  ao.  It  was  instituted  by  **  Libert 
authority,  and  interrupted  with  **  Lilje- 
ral"  approbation.  Its  history  is  briefly 
this.  The  Duke  of  Portland  sold  hit 
vote  and  interest  in  support  of  Pitt's 
foreign  policy,  for  the  "consideration* 
of  having  his  own  policy  adopted  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  Accord- 
ingly, availing  himself  of  the  privilege 
he  had  purchased,  he  appointed  Lord 
Fitzwiliiam  as  his  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards, 
he  "  concurred  in  the  vole"  of  a  cabinet 
council  in  which  he  sat,  **  and  submit- 
ted to  be  the  official  instrument  of 
transmitting  the  letters,  recalling  km 
second  se^—Jtis  nearest  and  dearestfriend 
— whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accept  the 
Irikh  govemment^~and  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  important  office  ofrefhrm' 
ing  the  manifold  abuses  of  that  govern^ 
ment,'*^  The  abrupt  termination,  tben« 
as  well  as  the  intrusion  of  the  Fits- 
William  episode  into  the  phins  of  a 
government  for  Ireland,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, altogether  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  his  party.  To  us  the  whole 
affair,  although  a  subject  which  may 
naturally  awaken  painful  reflections,  is 
purely  historical.  Pitt  is  chargeable 
with  the  crime  of  bartering  the  vital 
interests  of  our  country  for  the  sup- 
port it  procured  htm  in  maintainii^vrar 
against  regicide  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland  is  to  be  praised  for  having 
the  moral  courage  to  recall  his  nominee 
from  Ireland,  before  the  injury  done, 
by  his  mal-administration  of  afiairs,  had 
become  irreparable. 

The  disorders  which  broke  out  on 
the  departure  of  the  noble  Earl,  were 
of  a  very  fearful  character,  and  the 
purposes  and  plans  which  became 
plainly  exhibited    caused    great    and 

feneral  alarm.  Negociations  with  the 
Tench  Directory  were  brought  to 
light,  plans  of  invasion  were  known  to^ 
be  in  contemplation,  and,  while  emis- 
saries were  stimulating  France  to 
hazard  the  sending  an  army  to  Ireland, 
by  representations  of  the  eagerness  of 
or?ftnized  malcontents  to  receive  them, 
incendiaries  were  no  less  active  in 
conorregating  the  Irish  people  into 
treasonable  societies,  and  encouraging 
preparations  for  revolt,  by  promising 
the  effectual  aid  of  French  auxiliaries. 
Their  endeavours  were  successful,  and. 
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as  Mr.  Plowden  instructs  as,*  **  during 
the  summer  the  Defenders  greatly  in- 
ereased."  In  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive, on  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  activity  of  the 
traitors  in  introducing  disaffection  into 
the  army,  and  shall  advert  to  the  ter- 
rific tumults  produced  by  their  endear 
vouri  to  seduce  the  military  during  the 
summer  of  1795  ;  for  the  present  wd 
confine  ourselves  to  the  "  lawless  and 
diseraceful  conflict*'  to  which  his  Ex* 
eellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
solicited  public  attention. 

An  adequate,  explanation  has  never 
been  given  of  the  almost  preter-natu- 
ral  supinenees  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  during  the 
summer* of  the  year  1795,  and  ui^less 
the  military,  who  should  be  at  their 
command,  were  so  infected  with  the 
prevailing  treason  as  not  to  be 
trustwortny,  the  magistrates  appear 
wholly  inexcusable.*}*  Emissaries,  it 
it  well  known,  were  mischievously 
Imsy  in  enflaming  the  animosities  of 
the  people,  and  disseminating  among 
them  treasonable  principles.  The 
visible  results  of  their  exertions  were 
inch  as  ought  to  have  excited  very 
general  alarm.  Illegul  oaths  were  ad- 
IDinistered,  almost  without  an  attempt 
at  concealment,  and  the  country  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  incessant  disorder  by 
fends  artfully  fomented  between  the 
two  principal  factions.  Papers  were 
circulated  denouncing  woe,  under  the 
form  of  visions  and  revelations,  against 
Protestants  and  their  religious  mini- 
strations— counter  invectives  were  pre- 
pared and  sent  forth  in  a  similar  spirit 
and  language,  and,  most  probably,  by 
the  same  individuals,  against  the  cr^ed 
of  the  Church  of  Rome — infidel  and  re- 
publican tracts  were  prepared  for  those 
whose  appetite  was  not  sufficiently 
sharp  for  religious  controversy,  and 
were  opposed,  (not  with  equal  indus- 
try or  ability,)  by  recitals  of  the  evils 
reuniting  from  the  anarchical  despotism 
of  France  Fairs,  funerals,  weadings, 
dances,  supplied  arenas  in  which  acrimo- 
nious discussion  of  these  inflammatory 
topics  was  oflen  allayed,  (and  only  for 
the  moment,)  by  blood  ;  and,  amid  the 
crimes  anti  dangers  in  which  the  law- 


less of  both  parties  maintained  or  pro- 
pagated their  principles,  peaceable  men 
were  lefl  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
could,  as  if  the  magistracy  had  agreed 
to  let  exasperated  factions  become  mo- 
derated bv  the  hurt  thev  could  inflict 
upon  each  other,  and  had  forgotten 
that  there  were,  exposed  to  disaster 
from  their  outrages,  industrious  and 
well-affected  men,  who  rendered  true 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  were  en- 
titled to  effectual  protection. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  just 
to  exonerate  one  of  the  **  illustrious"  of 
our  Gallery  from  the  reproach  incurred 
by  this  unaccountable  supineness,  to 
which  his  station  in  the  county  Ar- 
magh would  have  at  one  period  sub- 
jected him.  Lord  Charlemont  had  re- 
sigtied  his  office  of  governor.  Offended 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government, 
when  it  had  b^en  announced  in  the 
Gazette  that  Lord  Gosford  was  ap- 
pointed to  share  in  his  authority,  the 
distinguished  nobleman  who  had  been, 
in  difficult  times,  the  sole  governor  of 
the  county,  and  had  vindicated  his  title 
to  the  office  by  the  wisdom,  and  the 
decision,  and  the  moderation  of  his 
conduct,  refused  to  hold  a  divided  em- 
pire even  with  the  honorable  associate 
intruded  upon  him,  and  resigned.  The 
inhabitants  of  Armagh  appear  to  have 
been  very  much  distressed  by  Lord 
Charlemonfs  virtual  deprival,  and  to 
have  addressed  him  in  terms  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  the  govern- 
ment which  had  caused  him  to  retire. 

It  is  right,  when  condemning  the 
supineness  of  the  Armagh  authorities 
in  the  summer  of  1795,  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  Lord  Gosford  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  county,  and  that, 
in  1788,  when  Lord  Charlemont  held 
the  office,  he  had  discharged  its  duties 
effectually,  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
disorder,  when  tumults  demanded  his 
presence,  and  suppressing  them.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  say  what  degree 
of  blame,  or  whether  any,  attaches  to 
the  governor  of  Armagh  for  his  for- 
bearance in  1 795,  but  at  all  events  we 
have  thousrht  it  just  to  exculpate  Lord 
Charlemont  from  having  a  share  in  it. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see,  in 
what  was  termed  a  civilized  part  of  a 


*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  867. 
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country  governed  by  hw,  the  sabjectf, 
seemingly,  of  the  same  sovereign,  as- 
sembled in  thousands,  armed  and  rc- 
aohed  to    fhed    each    other's   blood. 
We  u^e  the  qualifying  word  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  advisedly,  because,  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  one  was 
composed,  not  of  real,  though  refrac- 
tory subjects,  but  of  rebels  sworn  and 
organized  to  overthrow  the  monarchy, 
and  dismember  the  empire.     The  De- 
fenders were  not  subjecu— they  were 
enemies — enemies  of   the  worst  de- 
scription ;    traitors  —  traitors    of    the 
worst  description,  who  would  compass 
their  guilty  ends  by  means  conforma- 
ble, practising  industriously  the  trade 
of  the  assassin,  while  they  waited  for 
the  day  of  open  rebellion.    We  cannot 
delay  upon  their  history  now,  but  sub- 
mit to  the  reader  a  single  testimony  to 
show  how  little  they  were  entitled  to 
the  name  which  officials  of  modern 
times  are  so  duped  as  to  accord  to 
them.      Our    citation    shall   be  from 
Theobald  Woulfe  Tone. 
'  «  These  men,  who  are  called  Defenders, 
are  completely  organised  on  a  military 
plan,  divided  according  to  their  respective 
districts,  and  officered  by  men  chosen  by 
themselves ;  the  principle  of  their  union 
is  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  those 
whom  they  have  elected  for  their  gene- 
rals, and  whose  object  is  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  country,  the  subversion  of 
English  usurpation,    and   the  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  wretched  peasftntry 
of  Ireland.    The  oath  of  their  union  as« 
terts— 'That  they  will  be  faitufdl 

TO    THE    UNITED    NATIONS    OF     FaANCB 

AMD  Ireland.  I  suppose  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  conspiracy,  if  a  whole  people 
can  be  said  to  conspire,  which  has  conti- 
nued for  so  many  years  as  this  has  done, 
where  the  secret  has  been  so  religiously 
kept,  and  where,  in  so  vast  a  number,  so 
few  traitors  have  been  found." 

Such  were,  on  this  incontrovertible 
testimony,  the  Defenders,  composed, 
as  we  learn  on  the  same  authority,  **  of 
Catholics  only."  In  June,  Mr.  Tone 
informs  ns,  their  organization  **  em- 
braced the  whole  (Roman  Catholic) 
peasantry  of  the  provinces  of  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught.  About  the 
same  time,  owing  to  arrangements 
devised  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
leaders  became  enabled  to  know  what 
wore  the  numbers  at  their  disposal. 
And,  in  July,  at  the  Fair  of  Loughgall, 
held  on,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the 
month,  the  Defenders  commenced  of« 
fensive  operations.  In  the  morning 
of  that  day  large  bodies  of  strangers 


were  observed  entering  the  town. 
Many  of  them  were  seen  during  the 
day,  penetrating  and  passinsr  through 
the  groups  occupied  in  traffic,  taking 
but  little  interest  in  the  business  of 
the  market,  but,  as  was  aUerwarda 
conjectured,  testing,  by  signs  and  ques- 
tions, who  was  of  their  party.  On  a 
sudden,  the  Protestants  found  them- 
selves furiously  assailed,  and,  after 
making  faint  resistance,  and  suffering 
dreadfully,  were  driven  out  of  the  fair. 
They  rallied,  however,  and  after  hard 
fighting,  remained,  at  night,  in  pos- 
session of  the  town. 

From  that  day  until  September  21, 
the  country  was  "  at  the  mercy  of  an 
ungovernable  mob."  The  Defenders, 
foiled  in  their  open  attempt,  returned 
to  their  ordinary  practice  of  more 
guarded  atrocities.  Protestants,  if 
found  alone,  were  beaten  or  killed  ; 
their  houses  were  attacked  at  night, 
and,  if  not  well  secured,  were  plun- 
dered, and  they  were  subjected,  night 
and  day,  to  an  espionage,  which,  even 
compared  with  the  elaborate  and  well- 
recompensed  surveillance  of  modem 
times,  was  no  despicable  bifliction. 

The  incorrect  report  of  a  spy,  it  i» 
said,  occasioned  the  first  engagement 
at   the  Diamond.      On    a    Saturday 
night,  in  August,  some  young  people, 
acting  as  a  watch,  having  posted  their 
sentinels,    agreed    to   pass  away  the 
heavy    hours    in    dancing    or    other 
amusements.     In  one  of  the  games,  a 
young  man,  having  appeared  envelop- 
ed in  a  sheet,  tidings  of  the  circum- 
stances were  conveyed  to  a  party  of 
Defenders,  accompanied  by  an  eipla- 
naUon  that  it  was  designed  to  bur- 
lesque the  Mass.      They  must  have 
been  ready  for  action,  for  the  sentinels 
speedily  gave  notice  of  their  approach. 
The  Protestanu   were  not  surprised. 
They  were  roused  in  every  house,  and 
before  an  attack  could  be  made  upon 
them,  were  as  well  posted  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  on  the  Diamond 
Hill.     No  shot  was  fired  agdnst  them 
during  the  night,  but  on  the  following 
n^orning,  (Sunday,)  they  saw  the  De- 
fenders in  considerable  force  on  the 
neighbouring  eminence,  Faughard,  and 
immediately    became    exposed    to    a 
heavy  fire.     After  the  fight  had  conti- 
nued several  hours,   the   Protestants, 
whose  ammunition  was  failing,  although 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  hazarded 
a  bold  rush  against  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion,   and  the   Defenders,    acting  on 
system,  rather  than,   as  our   Roman 
Catholic  informant  affirms,  from  fear. 
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retreated  and  left  their  furt  and  hill  to 
the  bold  assailants. 

The  two  parties,  however,  continued 
arrayed,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  M*Cann,  Sovcreig'n  of  A.rinagh, 
with  a  strong  military  force  dispersed 
thoDi,  and  made  some  prisoners.  The 
state  of  preparation  in  which  the  De- 
fenders took  the  field,  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact,  that  there  were 
lifty-six  prisoners  from  their  parti/,  mi 
whom  there  were  found  fifty-four  stand 
of  artiu. 

The  interference  of  the  magistrate  on 
this  occasion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  permanent  good 
effect.  Crime  and  disorder  increased. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Defenders  had 
not  a  salutary  dread  of  the  military 
then  stationed  in  Armagh ;  and,  if  it 
appear  thut  the  ftiagistracy,  without 
having  certain  intelligence,  were  dis- 
trustful of  them,  the  abandonment  of 
the  country  to  **  the  ungovernable 
mob*'  which  laid  it  waste,  would  have 
leceived  an  adequate  explanation.  We 
do  not  pronounce,  but  content  our* 
selves,  with  reminding  the  reader  of 
the  daring  and  insidious  efforts  which 
were  too  successfully  made,  to  propa- 
gate treasonable  sentiments  throughout 
the  army. 

To  return — from  the  fight  in  August 
up  to  the  beginning'  of  the  month  of 
September,  the  De^nders  perpetrated 
their  outrages  by  night ;  grown  bolder 
with  a  growing  sense  of  impunity, 
they  soon  marched  in  the  open  day, 
broke  open  houses,  and  maimed  and 
murdered  some  unprotected  Protes- 
tants ;  their  adversaries,  the  Peep-ot- 
day-boys,  were  not  backward  to  reta- 
liate; some  among  them,  indeed,  it 
hits  been  said,  were  little  bettt^r  dis- 
posed to  spare,  and  thus  the  crmntrv, 
by  night  and  by  day,  was  filled  with 
rage  and  consternation.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  it  was  dii^covered, 
suddenly,  that  the  Defenders  were  en- 
camped— that  they  had  congregated, 
some  thousands,  it  was  said,  in  number, 
and  that,  undiscovered  until  their  work 
was  complete,  they  had  drawn  a  trench 
constituting  a  species  of  rude  fortifica- 
tion around  them.  The  name  of  the 
}>lace  where  this  encamp  nit -nt  was 
brmed  is  Aunaghmore.  It  is  but 
little  distant  from  Portadown,  and  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Diamond.    The  town-land  upon  which 


the  camp  was  pitched,  was  inhabited, 
exclusively,  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
it  furnishes,  to  some  extent,  a  presump- 
tion that  the  Peep-of-day-boys  were 
not  intent,  when  unprovoked,  to  do 
their  adversaries  harm,  to  find  that 
works  and  preparations,  so  extensive  as 
the  assemblage  and  encampment  im- 
plied, should  have  been  completed  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  many  of  them,  to  their 
great  prejudice,  and  have  wholly  es- 
caped their  observation. 

This  circumstance,  narrated  to  us  as 
it  was,  most  unsuspiciously,  by  indivi- 
duals who  had  no  thought  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  might  lead,  and 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  accusa- 
tions to  which  it  supplied  an  exculpa- 
tory answer,  would  have  been  sufficient 
(even  had  we  more  respect  for  that  en- 
terprising writer's  veracity  than  we 
have  found  compatible  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  performances)  to  have 
shown  us  the  falsehood  of  one,  at  least, 
of  Plowden's  imputations.  In  his 
compulsory  acknowledgment,  that  the 
Defenders  provoked  the  Battle  of  the 
Diamond,  he  endeavours,  by  an  inu- 
endo,  to  exhibit  the  parties  who  resist- 
ed them  as  aggressors. 

«  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Portadown, 
the  animosity  of  the  opposite  parties  had 
taken  so  decided  a  turn,  that  iheDefonders 
remained  under  arms  for  three  successive 
days,  challenging  their  opponents  to  fiebt 
it  out  fairly  in  the  field,  rather  than  ha- 
rass them  with  murderous  nocturnal 
visits."* 

Here  Plowden  confesses,  what  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  concealing,  the 
open  levying  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Defenders,  and  excuses  them  by  the 
insinuation  that  the  nocturnal  outrages 
of  their  opponents  had  goaded  them 
into  crime.  When  we  were  informed 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  encamp- 
ment was  prepared,  not  only  without 
molestation  but  without  observance— 
tlmt,  to  all,  excepting  its  contrivers,  it 
was  an  astonishment  as  well  as  an 
alarm,  we  felt  with  how  little  reason 
the  advocate  of  the  Defenders  could 
represent  them  a?  scared  by  "  mur- 
derous nocturnal  visits." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  multi- 
tudes of  armed  men  were  gathered 
witiiin  entrenchments  which  they  had 
secretly  constructed,  from  which  they 
cuuld  (and  repeatedly  did)  $aliy  out  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  dcfence- 
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lew  neighbourhood,  and,  when  it  was 
necessary,  betake  them  to  their  fast- 
ness again,  the  challenge  sent  out  to 
those  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  adversaries,  was  promptly 
answered.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject 
of  wonder,  that  such  a  challenge,  and 
such  an  array  should  have  called  forth, 
not  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  but  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  ouietly  pursuing  the  occupations 
of  their  calling,  and  who  would  have 
been  engaged  in  them,  had  thev  ob- 
tsined  the  protection  t6  which  all  the 
king's  subjects  were  entitled.  But  so 
it  was.  The  display  of  armed  multi- 
tudes, violating  the  law  by  their  ap* 
pearance  and  their  acts,  called  forth 
other  multitudes  of  men  who  felt,  that, 
if  thev  waited  for  the  interposition  of 
a  lawful  protection  to  do  them  right, 
they  might  wait  until  the  first  act.of 
justice  th^  obtained,  was  in  the  form 
of  inquests  on  their  mutilated  corpses. 
Such  Peep-of-day-boys  as  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  collected,  and  shelter- 
ed themselves  as  well  as  thev  could,  on 
eminences  from  which  the  ^ltiHcation 
of  their  enemies  was  commanded  ; — a 
species  of  rifle  warfare  was  com- 
menced, and,  during  two  successive 
nights  and  days,  an  intermitting  fire  of 
musquetry  was  kept  up  by  the  mis- 
guided and  misgoverned  belligerents. 

Great  terror  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  timid  Roman  Ca< 
thulics  and  Protestants  fled  for  protec- 
tion to  the  towns.  The  stouter-hearted 
remained  to  defend  their  homes ; — and 
during  a  period  of  more  than  a  week, 
within  a  range  of  six  miles  of  the 
Diamond,  every  house  had  some  of  its 
inmates  who  kept  a  constant  wach 
throughout  the  day  as  well  as  the 
night.  While  the  atfrav  continue<l, 
they  could  hear,  within  that  distance, 
the  reports  of  musquetry,  by  night,  in 
freqnent  but  not  general  discharges, 
(as  if  the  videttes  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties fired  to  keep  their  enemies  at  a 
distance,)  but,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
light  appeared,  it  was  saluted  by  a  loud 
volley  quickly  returned,  and  repeated 
from  both  armies  with  little  intermis- 
sion until  the  evening  had  faded  away. 
It  is  said,  that  whenever,  after  a  short 
pause,  or  at  the  commencement  or 
conclusion  of  the  day's  battle,  the 
combat    was   renewed  or    concluded. 


on  each  side,  by  a  general  discbarge, 
it  was  possible,  at  the  distance 
of  six  miles,  to  distinguish  the  party 
who  gave  fire ;  and  the  hearts  of  Pro- 
testants, according  to  their  character, 
died  or  burned  within  them,  when  they 
compared  the  fiunt  report  from  their 
friends,  with  the  heavy  and  artillery- 
like thunders  of  the  far  out-numbering 
enemy.* 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  our 
narrative,  the  battle  lay  between  two 
parties,  one,  consisting  of  sworn  trai- 
tors,  the  other  of  loyal,  thoegh  not 
perhaps    the    most  orderly  subjects ; 
the  time  was  at  hand  when   men  of 
a  diflferent  character  were  to  take  a 
share  in  it.     As  peaceful   but  reso- 
lute Protestants  stood  together  within 
the  hearing  of  sounds  of  war,  com- 
paring and  commenting  on  the  rumors 
which  were  thickly  and  rapidly  scat- 
tered  over  the  country,  they  asked 
each  other,   was    it  right    that  they 
should  leave  the  few,  among  whom 
they  had  friends,  to  continue  the  com- 
bat with  so  disproportionate  numbers. 
They  learned  that  auxiliaries  houriy 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Defenders  ; 
should  they  leave  the  Protestant  side 
deserted?     The  result  of  such  con- 
ferences was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  volunteers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  to  be  seen  hasten- 
ing to  the  fight,  and  it  became  felt  by 
the  challengers,  even  within  their  en- 
campment, that  they  could  not  long 
maintain  their  position.     The  dangers, 
too,  sure  to  result  from  the  continuance 
of  a  strife  which  must  speedily  bring 
into  action  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  became  manifest ;  and  efforts 
were  made,  by  individuals  of  influence 
on  both  sides,  to  procure  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  These  charitable,  though 
somewhat  too  tardy,  eflbrts,  were  suc- 
cessful.    A  meeting  was  obtained  at  a 
house  in   the    Diamond,    kept    by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Winter  ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  ■         Treaner, 
appeared  on  the  one  side  ;  Mr.  Atkin- 
son  of  Crow   Hill,   a  gentleman  re- 
markable for  his  personal  strength  and 
courage,  as  well  as  for  other  qualities 
which  ensure  popular  esteem,  answered 
on  behalf  of  the  other ;  and  a  deed, 
imitating  all  proper  forms  of  law,  was 
framed,   binding  the    priest  and  the 
Protestant  gentleman>  as  sureties  for 


*  The  great  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  Defenders  is  uni- 
versally admitted ;  Emmett,  and  even  Plowden  confesses  it. 
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the  respective  parties,  on  a  penalty  of 
fifty  poandi,*  that  peace  should  be 
kept  strictly,  on  both  sides,  for  a 
period,  we  bdiere,  of  some  years,  but 
certainly  of  daration  long  enough  to 
contain  the  promise  of  a  tranquil 
winter. 

The  truce  was  proclaimed ;  and  the 
opposing  parties  began  to  disperse. 
As  Mr.  Atkinson  rude  homewards 
from  the  congress,  where  he  had  been 
a  peace-maker  and  merciful,  he  was 
wayitad  and  fired  upon.  He  escaped 
nnnurt,  and  said,  with  his  ordinary 
composure,  to  some  Protestants  whom 
be  met  a  few  moments  after  the  at^ 
tempt  on  his  life,  **the  truce  is  pro- 
dumed,  boys,  but  you'll  do  well,  some 
of  ye,  to  keep  for  a  while  within  call." 

Mr.  Emmett  shall  now  take  up  the 
history  of  his  party — 

<«  The  Defenders  were  speedily  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  some  few  killed  and 
left  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  the 
wounded,  whom  they  carried  away. 
After  this,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  a  Catholic  priest  and  of  a 
country  gentleman,  a  truce  between  both 
parties  was  agreed  upon,  which  was,  un^ 
fortunately  violated  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  houn.  The  two  bodies  that  had 
consented  to  it,  for  the  most  part  dis- 
persed; the  district,  however,  in  which 
the  batUe  was  fought,  being  entirely 
filled  with  Orangemen,  some  of  them 
still  remained  embodied,  but  the  Catho- 
lics returned  home.  In  the  course  of 
neat  day,  about  seven  hundred  Defenders 
from  Keady,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
county,  came  to  the  succour  of  their 
friends,  and  ignorant  of  the  armistice,  at- 
tacked the  Orangemen,  who  were  still 
assembled.  The  associates  of  the  latter, 
being  on  the  spot,  quickly  collected 
again,  and  the  Defenders  were  once  more 
routed,  "t 

Mr.  Emmett's  statement,  so  far  as 
T«gard8  the  violation  of  the  truce,  is 
correct  His  notice  of  **  Orangemen" 
is  premature.    His  description  of  the 


violence  of  the  Defenders,  altogether 
inadecjuate.  The  attempt  to  explain 
the  violation  of  a  truce  so  recently 
made,  is  more  creditable  to  his  bold* 
noss  than  either  his  judgment  or  can- 
dor. That  a  multitude  should  march 
for  ten  miles,  through  a  district  inha- 
bited thickly  with  Roman  Catholics, 
and  should  not  have  heard  of  the  most 
momentous  incident  of  the  week ;  that 
they  should,  in  the  end,  enter  a  village 
where  everything  was  peace,  and  com- 
mence a  war  of  extermination,  all 
owing  to  a  mistake,  is  far  from  proba- 
ble. It  is  fiu-,  also,  from  the  fact 
There  was  no  mistake.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  ruse  was  practised  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  renewed  attack.  Rumors 
were  spread  among  the  Protestants  that 
parties  of  Defenders  were  on  their  march 
from  the  adjacent  counties  and  were 
coming  with  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose of  destruction,  well  armed  and  in 
very  great  numbers.  Some  Protestants 
went  forward  to  repulse  them,  and 
imagined  that,  by  occupying  one  or 
two  important  passes,  they  could  hold 
them  in  check.  Owing  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  village  of  the  Diamond  was 
left  vacant  for  pillage,  when  the  unex- 
pected attack  was  made  upon  it.  The 
parties  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  passes  did  not  know  how  they  had 
been  duped,  until  fugitives  from  the 
Diamond  summoned  them  to  its  de- 
fence.f 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one,  and  the 
most  violent  of  the  parties  which  came 
to  the  breaking  of  the  treaty,  seemed 
to  be  a  graft,  if  one  might  so  say,  from 
southern  insurrection.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniform  of  wh\te 
jackets,  and  were  called,  from  the 
dress,  Bawving  boys,  a  corruption  per- 
haps of  the  Boughilee  Baxvn^  or  White- 
boys.  This  party  was  most  conspicu- 
ous for  its  zeal,  and  most  truculent  in 
its  menaces. 

"  We*ll  spare,"  they  used  to  cry,  <*  nei- 
ther the  grey  bead  nor  the  white;  no 


•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  very  characteristic  of  that  stubborn  regard  for  justice 
by  trikich  the  Northern  Protestants  are  distinguished,  that,  after  all  the  troobles  of 
the  Diamond  fight  were  over,  they  sturdily  insisted  on  having  the  priest  who  had 
forfeited  his  bail,  debarred  the  privilege  of  celebrating  Mass  in  the  parish,  until  he 
had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  or  satisfied  them  of  his  inability  to  do  so. 

f  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  114. 

\  "  On  the  night  of  September  20/*  as  we  have  been  credibly  inrormed,  « the 
Protestants  were  again  alarmed  with  the  news  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  enst  of 
the  river  Ban,  and  those  west  of  the  Blackwater,  were  preparing  to  cross,  and  that  a 
large  party  was  on  its  way  from  Monaghan.  They  sent  a  small  party  to'  guard  the 
ferries,  which  had  hardly  marched  three  miles  when  it  was  overtaken  by  expresses. 
So  «ay  that  the  Monaghan  or  White-cross  party  were  destroying  houses  near  the 
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pity  fur  the  iofant  or  tlie  old ;  no  pity  for 
body  or  beast;  slaughter  and  wrecking 
for  every  thing  English."  [i.  e.  Protes- 
tant.] 

Of  this  description  Mere  the  cries 
which  tradition  hat  retained,  as  uttered 
by  that  very  party  whose  march  Mr. 
Emmett  has  noticed.  Their  course,  it 
is  said,  was  memorable  Jor  the  firtt 
tHtroduction,  in  the  sense  it  has  since 
borne^  of  the  twrd  •*  wreck,*  an<i, 
fur  an  ilhistrution  of  the  word  in 
the  first  instance  of  the  outrages  it 
denoted.  With  that  unerring  tact 
which  the  iuftinct  of  perfidy  utlen  ex- 
hibits, they  t^electcd  the  house  of 
Winter,  in  which  the  articles  of  truce 
had  teen  signed,  as  the  first  which  was 
to  be  *•  wrecked.**  There  was  no 
force  in  sight  to  make  them  pause ; 
the  fury  in  their  hearts  they  imparted 
ti>  the  brothers  whom  they  came  to 
aid.  Winter's  house  was  assailed  with 
cries  that, 

«  As  it  would  be  within  an  hour,  so 
should  the  house  of  every  Englishman 
(Protestant)  be  within  a  week ;  a  smoke 
might  be  about  it,  but  it  should  have  nei- 
ther roof  nor  chimney.** 

Such  were  the  cries  and  the  purpose 
with  which  the  Defenders,  str(>njthened 
and  rendered  furious  by  their  new 
auxiliaries,  attacked  the  village  and  the 
house  where  thev  had  recently  prayed 
forbearance,  ancf  sworn  to  be  peaceful. 
This  was  the  assault  which  provoked 
the  **  Battle  of  the  Diamond." 

The  site  of  this  engagement  is  a 
long  hill  running  east  and  west,  of  a 
gradual  ascent  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  Protestant*  were  numerous,  and 
descending  'rapidly  to  the  south  on  a 
district  iubabited  by  Roman  Catholics, 
commanding  the  two  eminences  of 
Hoss  and  Fauehard,  which  were  situ- 
ated on  its  right  and  left  fronts,  (or  on 
iis  south-east  and  south-west,)  and 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
swamp.  It  is  distant  about  two  miles 
from  Loughgal,  in  a  north-eastern  di- 
reeiion,  and  four  miles  west  from  Pur- 
tadown.  Covering,  as  it  did,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Grange  O'Neiland,  and  com- 
manding the  strong-posts  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  was  of  great  moment 
to  gain  or  to  recover  it  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  it  was  made  know  n  to  the 
real  defenders,  that  the  Diamond  was 
attacked,  they  detached  two  small  par- 
ties to  guard  the  ferries  of  the  rivers 
Blackwater  and  Ban,  and  hastened  to 
make  good  the  position  by  which  alone 
their  families  could  be  defended. 


The  day  on  which  the  conflict  took 
place  has  been  recommended  to  tlie 
remembrance  of  posteritjr  by  its  name. 
It  is  called  "the  Running  Monday.**  . 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  mVu 
were  seen  crowding  the  roaos  and 
fields,  hastening  to  the  stormed  villa<re. 
The  Defenders  poured  out  their  swarms; 
the  Peep-of-day-bojrs  hastened  to  the 
affray  ;  hut  on  this  day  Protestants, 
ill  general,  gave  proof  that  they  felt 
their  own  best  interests  at  stake,  and 
left  their  menaced  homes,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  under  the  strong  convic- 
tion that  a  war  of  extermination  had 
commenced  against  them,  and  that 
they  must  either  go  to  meet  the  ene- 
my, or  abandon  their  possessions.  The 
result  of  the  struggle  was  long  uncer- 
tain. As  the  danger  increased,  one  after 
another  of  the  gentry  appeared  among 
the  sore-pressed  Protestants,  and  gpave 
them  courage.  We  could  mention  the 
names  of  gentlemen,  then  boys  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  escaped  from 
their  guarded  homes,  to  make,  at  the 
Diamond,  their  first  essay  of  manhood, 
and  who  have  never  since  deserted  the 
cause  to  which,  in  that  scene  of  peril, 
they  so  early  devoted  themselves.  The 
emergency  having  become  still  more 
alarming,  persons  of  maturer  years  and 
graver  authority  took  their  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  fighting  Protestants ; 
and,  as  it  drew  tovards  evening, 
scouts  could  be  seen,  in  various  direc- 
tions, rapidly  traversing  the  country, 
hastening  detachments  in  aid  of  each 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  bringing 
in  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition. 
We  shall  select  from  the  store  of  these 
collateral  incidents  of  the  battle,  one 
which  was  most  memorable  fur  itn  re- 
sults, by  which  some  li^ht  was  throw  n 
upon  the  purposes  and  spirit  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  and  by  which  the 
fortune  oi  the  day  was  decided. 

The  Defenders,  who  had  made  con- 
siderable preparations  for  the  hostile 
encounter,  were  far  better  supplied 
with  ammunition  than  their  adver^- 
ries ;  and  it  was  their  policy  to  prolong 
the  combat  at  a  distance,  until  the  fire 
of  the  opposing  party  became  silent. 
With  this  view,  after  they  had  left, 
and  probably  dismantled,  their  original 
entrenchments  at  Anna>>hmore,  they 
selected  the  place  called  FaUfihard, 
to  which,  when  they  were  resisted  at 
the  Diamond,  they  betook  themselves. 
It  was  from  this  they  continued  the  fi^rht 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the 
21st.  Symptoms,  at  length,  were  dis- 
cerned in  the  slackening  fire  of  their  op- 
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ponentSytbat  ammunition  was  becoming 
M»Lrce,  and  the  courage  of  the  Defen- 
ders was  proportionally  excited.  Doubt 
and  apprehension  were  beginning:  to 
spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  less 
numerous  and  worse  supplied  Protes- 
tants, and  a  dread  that  every  thing 
was  lost  if  their  great  want  remained 
long  unprovided.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon two  gentlemen  were  seen,  riding 
at  a  fiery  pace,  their  horses  covered 
with  foam,  into  the  little  village  of 
Moy,  and,  haltinsr  at  the  door  of  the 
only  house  in  which  gunpowder  was 
vended.  The  door  was  open  when 
they  reined  in  their  horses  ;  before  they 
had  sprung  to  the  ground  it  was  closed 
and  barred,  **  Knock,  you,**  said  one 
of  them,  **  I  go  for  the  key."  The 
knockiug,  as  may  he  imagined,  was  in- 
effectual ;  not  so  the  key.  There  was 
a  forge  near  the  shop,  and  the  smith, 
as  well  as  such  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage  as  dared  appear,  was  at  his 
door.  **  Hand  me  your  heaviest 
sledge,"  said  the  gentleman,  and, 
armed  with  this  rude  implement,  he 
stmck  two  blows,  such  as,  it  is  said, 
there  was  but  one  man  beside  him  in 
the  district  capable  of  delivering.  To 
such  ungentle  constraint  the  door 
soon  yielded  ;  and,  afler  supplying 
themselves  largely  with  the  material 
of  war,  and  throwing  ample  payment 
ibr  the  powder  and  the  burglary,  on 
the  counter,  they  turned  the  heads  of 
their  foaming  horses  to  the  seat  of 
battle  again,  and  rode  the  race  thither 
with  unabated  rapidity. 

The  Defenders  had  been  encouraged, 
by  the  failing  fire  of  their  opponents, 
to  quit  the  fastness  where  they  had  a 
shelter,  and  to  advance  to  a  closer  and 
more  bloody  encounter.  They  were 
welcomed  with  a  sudden  and  startling 
cheer ; — it  vras  raised  for  the  arrival  of 
the  two  riders  on  their  return  from  Moy, 
and  was  repeated  when  a  few  score  of 
fire-locks  had  been  charged  from  the 
supply  obtained  at  the  critical  moment; 
— and,  as  the  Defenders  still,  though 
somewhat  less  spiritedly  than  at  first, 
marched  up  towards,  or  as  some  say 
into,  the  Diamond,  a  party  of  the  Pro- 
testants shouldered  their  musquets,  and 
(while  others  were,  some  distributing 
powder,  and  some  loadins^  their  pieces) 
stept  out  to  confront  the  advancing 
enemy.  Their  heavy  and  fatally  di- 
rected discharge  decided  the  battle  ;  it 
checked  and  routed  the  Defenders,  and, 
before  a  second  volley  was  fired,  they 
were  rapidly  dispersing. 
About  this  time  the  military,  seat 


from  the  fort  of  Charlcmont,  made 
their  appearance.  They  consisted  of 
some  companies  of  the  Invalids,  and 
were  supported  by  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. They  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Protestant  party,  or  rather  by  some  of 
the  Protestant  gentry,  early  in  the  day, 
but  were  tardy  in  their  march  to  the 
rescue.  Some  Protestants  were  on  a 
hill  looking  out  on  the  flight  of  the 
Defenders,  when  the  army  appeared. 
An  officer  was  sent  up  to  them  to  give 
notice  that  the  king's  troops  were  at 
hand,  and  to  deliver  the  customary 
orders.  "  Tell  your  commander,"  said 
one  of  the  combatants,  *'  that  he  came 
too  late  to  stop  the  fight.'*  **  And  you 
may  tell  him,  forbye,"  said  another, 
'*that,  although  we  know  nothing  of 
discipline,  we  can  shoot  straughtJ* 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  the  Dia- 
mond. The  skirmishes  by  which  it 
was  preceded  were  contests  between 
two  opposing  parties.  The  Diamond 
fight  was  a  battle  between  an  organized 
multitude  who  designed  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  who  had  not  taken  their 
treasonable  engagement,  and  loyal  men, 
compelled  to  seek,  in  their  own  resolu- 
tion, the  protection  for  life  aud  pro- 
perty which  the  law  did  not,  and  could 
not,  afford  them. 

Upon  these  loyal  men,  accordingly, 
the  reproach  of  the  conflict  must 
abide.  Had  they  given  up  their  coun- 
try, their  houses,  and  families  to  pil- 
lage and  butchery,  there  would  have 
been  no  battle.  Their  adversaries  had 
no  desire  to  provoke  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  their  conduct  proved, 
would  have  been  as  well  contented  to 
destroy  or  plunder  where  no  resistance 
was  attempted,  as  Americnn  Indians, 
who  surprise  and  massacre  a  hostile 
tribe,  and  hold  the  glory  of  the  scalps 
they  have  won  enhanced  by  the  secu- 
rity with  which  they  have  been  torn 
from  the  skulls  of  enemies  murdered 
in  their  sleep.  The  Protestants  of 
Armagh  were  not  sufficiently  accom- 
modating ;  they  awoke  too  soon  ;  and, 
because  the  party  they  overcame  con- 
sisted of  murderers,  and  truce-breakers, 
and  traitors,  some  well-instructed  advi- 
ver  of  our  conciliating  viceroy  would 
award  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Indian  heritage,  and  with  the 
moral  weight  of  Lord  Mulgrave's 
name,  the  infamy  of  the  men  they 
vanquished. 

It  majr  be  satisfactory  td  the  sons 
and  dMlllfkVBI  of  the  brave  and  faithful 
Odnmniated.  to  remem- 
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conflict**  in  which  their  fathers  defend- 
ed them  from  brutal  violence,  was  the 
ereut  aUo,  which,  by  breaking  the 
strength  of  treason  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  rendered  rebellion  unsuccessful. 
Surely  this  is  a  remembrtoce  which 
ffaould  influence  them  to  make  slight 
account  of  sarcasms,  better  printed, 
and  of  less  suspicious  authorship  than 
those  which  issue  firom  Dublin  Castle. 
It  is  natural  that  allies  and  oflicials  of 
the  Repealer  should  inveigh  against  an 
event  which,  under  God,  secured  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  and  it  requires 
but  little  reflection  to  be  persuaded, 
that  the  reputation  of  men  who  were 
made  instruments  to  save  their  coun- 
try, is  not  harmed  by  such  invectives. 
Our  tone,  upon  this  subiect,  may 
seem  to  some  full  of  too  high  promise. 
We  do  not  fear  that,  with  God's  bles- 
sing we  shall  be  able  to  redeem  our 


pledges  expressed  and  implied.  Until 
the  time  of  performance  oomes,  we 
would  commend  to  the  impartial 
reader  a  sentence  from  the  Diary  of  a 
writer,  not  of  our  party,  which,  we 
think,  will  reward  his  attention.  The 
following  words  are  to  be  found  among 
the  mottos  prefixed  to  this  chapter: — 
**  The  north  would  rise  to  a  man." 
From  Woulfe  Tone,  their  author,  we 
borrow  a  conclusion  also — **  In  ail  tkm 
busmets  I  do  not  see  one  tyllabU  abowd 
the  Norths  which  astomthes  me  more 
than  I  can  exprett.  Are  they  afraid  f 
Have   tbby    changed   tbbie    opk 

NIONS  T* 

How  are  these  two  passages  to  be 
reconciled  ?  One  was  written  while 
the  cause  of  treason  was  prospering  ; 
the  other  was  written  after  Northern 
*<  rebellion  had  ill-iuck,"  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Diamond. 


CHAP.  TII. — ALLEGED  CONSEQUENCES   OP  THE  BATTLE   OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

**  The  immedUte  coMequencM  of  which  was.  u  tefUflcd  at  the  time  by  an  the  leading  men  and  ma. 
i-^__A — -r ^ ,_-^  yj^  pjyj^  ^  yj^  country  at  the  mercy  of  an  ungovernable  mob.**— 


eifttateaof  your  county,  to  place 
VnSar  Secritarif  DiwmmomdU 


The  real  resulu  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Diamond  we  shall  exhibit  when  our 
narrative  arrives  at  the  institution  of 
the  Orange  Society.  For  the  present, 
we  coafine  ourselves  to  matter  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Drummond's  allegation. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  bold  to  say, 
that,  seemingly,  whatever  ground  there 
may -be  to  justify  him  in  his  censure  of 
the  conflict  which  he  misrepresents,  he 
IS  wholly  without  excuse  for  his  attempt 
to  stigmatize  **  all  the  leading  men  and 
magistrates'*  of  Armagh  as  witnesses 
in  his  favor.  We,  without  the  slights 
est  hesitation,  pronounce  the  charge  of 
the  gallant  secretary,  against  tnese 
rentlemen,  groundless  and  most  unjust. 
We  aflirm  that  no  such  testimony  as 
he  supposes  exists,  or  ever  was  hazard- 
ed. If  we  are  in  error  it  will  be  easy 
to  disprove  our  assertion.  We  stake 
our  reputation  on  the  issue ;  what  the 
odds  are,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  be- 
tween the  University  Magamte  and  the 
Litchfield-Housed  Castle  of  Dublin  ; 
nor  should  we  advert  to  them,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  slightly 
we  think  of  the  hazard  we  encounter, 
when  we  cheerfully  risque  so  dispro- 
portionate a  stake  upon  the  result. 

The  only  meeting  of  any  moment 
at  which  the  leading  men  and  magis- 
trates of  Armagh,  assembled  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1795,  the  only  meet- 
ing, we  mean,  from  which  a  document 


emanated,  which  could  be  distorted  to 
the  service  of  Mr.  Druiumond's  pui- 
pose,  was  that  which  was  called  by 
Lord  Gosford,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ports of  nocturnal  outrage?,  and  was 
held  December  28.  To  the  gentle- 
men assembled  on  that  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  Gosford  ••  spoke,**  as  Mr. 
Plowden  informs  us,  *<a  written  ad- 
dress," which  has  since  been  very  firc- 
quenty  cited,  and  has  rendered  far  bet- 
ter service  in  these  days,  when  the 
circumstances  which  served  to  correct 
and  explain  it  have  been  forgotten, 
than  at  the  time  wbeu  it  was  first  deli- 
vered. The  statement  made  in  this 
celebrated  address,  and  tho  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  meeting,  described  the 
coiuty  Armagh  as  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, and  declared,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  were  gripvously 
oppressed  bv  lawless  persons  unknown, 
by  whom  they  were  threatened  with 
immediate  destruction,  unless  they 
abandoned  their  habitations.  Such, 
with  a  censure  passed  on  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  magistracy,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  December  88.  Freoupnt  re- 
ference, as  we  have  observed,  nas  been 
made  to  the  proceedings  of  that  da^. 
It  was  long  the  fiishton  to  read  m 
them  evidence  of  Orange  atrocity. 
The  cross-examination  of  the  preseui 
Lord  Gosford,  before  the  Committee 
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oa  Oran^  Lodges,  bus  serred  to  abate 
that  nuisaiice.  Henceforth  the  speech 
aod  resolutions  of  the  noble  earl's  fa- 
ther shall  serve  to  show  the  state  in 
which  Orangeism,  at  its  institution, 
fnmd  the  County  of  Armagh  ;  the  his- 
tury  of  the  succeeding^  forty  years  tes- 
tifies how  it  has  kept  it.  But  '*  the 
leading  men  and  (nagistrates"  "  testi- 
fied"  on  the  nieinoraUie  26th,  (for  we 
are  strongly  persuaded  that  it  is  from 
some  bewildering  misconception  of  this 
day's  proceedings,  our  Secretary  has 
been  influenced  to  make  History  pay 
tribute  to  his  Circular,)  to  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  the  fight  of  the  Diamond  ? 
They  did  no  such  thing.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  that  engagement  was  named 
at  their  meeting.  Neither  speech  nor 
resolutions  contain  an  allusion  to  it. 
Neither  speech  nor  resolutions  declare 
even  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
county  had  been  "  placed  at  the  mer^ 
ey,"  as  Mr.  Drummond  affirms,  **  of  an 
ungovernable  mob."  On  this  day, 
then,  no  such  testimony  as  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nunt,  professes  to  cite,  was  recorded. 
We  call  upon  him  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence from  which  he  reasons.  We 
repeat  our  assurance  of  his  inability  to 
do  so  :  there  is  not — there  never  was — 
any  such  testimony  in  existence. 

Hut,  although  Mr.  Drummond  was 
without  excuse  in  ascribing  to  the  ma- 
gistrates what,  he  erroneously  affirms, 
they  "  testified,**  he  may  have,  not  per- 
haps irrationally,  inferred  from  their 
testimony  the  substantial  matter  of  his 
allegations.  Men  of  lively  parts  and 
defective  or  confined  education,  are  sel- 
dom exact  in  discriminating  between 
their  judgments  and  their  perceptions. 
We  must  not,  there  lore,  be  too  severe.  If 
the  Seen  tary  can  justify  his  conclusion, 
and  wilt  acknowledge  the  error  into 
wliich  he  was  betrayed,  we  will  pardon 
the  confusion  he  confesses,  cut  we 
must  premise,  that  we  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  deducing  the  inference  on 
which  the  •*  Circular"  is  to  escape  cen- 
sure. It  is  true,  that  the  testimony  on 
which  it  professes  to  rest,  acquaints  us 
with  the  troubles  which  disordered  the 
county  (if  Armagh  ;  but  the  absence 
of  all  note  of  time  renders  it  impossible 
to  refer  them,  as  convequences,  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond.  In  truth,  that 
battle  itself  is  one  of  the  troubles  to  be 
explained  ;  so  is  the  three  days'  fight 
by  which  it  was  preceded :  so  are  the 
outrages  by  which  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, and  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
county  V  ere  harassed  for  weeks  before 


the  Defenders  had  completed  their  en- 
trenchment. We  have  shown  that 
''the  immediate  caute^  of  the  Ba  tie  of 
the  Diamond  was,  what  the  Secretary, 
in  his  eracious  and  well-considered 
epistle,  describes  as  its  **  immediate  con- 
tequencer  and  we  therefore  deny,  that 
the  testimony  of  "all  the  leading  men 
and  magistrates'*  is  liable  to  his  con- 
struction, or  available  for  his  argument ; 
because,  to  agree  with  him,  would  be  to 
assume  that  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond 
had  produced,  as  its  **  immediate  con- 
sequence,  the  excesses  and  the  menaces 
by  which  it  had  been  provoked  as  well 
as  preceded,'* 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  re- 
sults of  some  magnitude,  and  crimes  of 
a  very  heinous  character  followed  in 
the  train  of  that  melancholy  conflict. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  them 
out,  and  to  assign  their  authors.  But 
we  cannot  conclude  even  this  portion 
of  our  subject,  without  a  notice  which 
the  case  seems  to  demand,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
at  the  close  of  the  vear  1795,  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  them  in  Lord  Gos- 
ford's  speech  and  resolutions. 

The  expression  employed  by  Mr. 
riowden,  that  his  Lordship  **  spoke  a 
written  address"  at  the  meeting,  ap- 
pears to  countenance  the  rumour  which 
assigns  the  authorship  of  the  address 
to  one  whose  name  was  not  directly 
connected  with  it.  The  composition 
was  ascribed  to  a  gentleman  of  popular 
and  attractive  manners ;  one  who  could 
not  be  charged  with  a  disposition  to 
favor  the  foul  deception  he  undesign- 
edly promoted,  but  whose  political 
{)rinciplesand  personal  friendships  were 
ikely  to  bias  him  towards  what  have 
since  been  termed,  liberal  opinions. 
He  was,  we  believe,  one  over  whom 
the  speculations,  and  the  wishes  of  £d- 
muna  Burke  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence. It  is  well  known,  that  Burke 
was  very  instrumental  in  efi^ecting  those 
cabinet  arrangements,  which  inflicted 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  on  Ireland — that  he 
entertained  a  high  respect  and  esteem 
for  that  honorable  uud  misguided  no- 
bleman, and  felt  indignation,  as  well  as 
regret,  at  his  removal  from  the  coun- 
try. His  aduiirer  and  friend,  exercis- 
ing influence  over  the  governor  of  un- 
governed  Armagh,  preparing  for  his 
use  the  stirring  address  by  which  he 
was  to  compensate,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  for  his  supineness  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  was  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  rumours  of  the  peasantry  w  ith 
a  mind  attuned  by  the  magnificent  s|jbe- 
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culatioQs  of  the  great  political  philoto-  to  the  nohle  lord's  authority.     In  ac« 

pher,  to  the  generous  credulity  which  curing  the  magistrates  of  supineness, 

accepts  sufferings  as  evidence  of  wrongs,  we  regard  him  as  passing  censure  on 

•and  to  em})ody  his  feelings  in  a  compo-  himself ;  and,  while  we  hear  of  nothing 

sitiun  which  ou?ht  to  have  contained  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of 

only  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  and  so-  inattention  to  his  duties,  during  a  year 

ber  judi^ment.     To  us,  we  cont'ens,  it  of  anarchy  and  disaster,  we  pay  little 

will  not  seem  wonderful,  if  the  "  written  regard  to  tne  statements,  whicn  ne  pro- 

address"  which  Lord  Gosford  **  sp(»ke**  curedto  be  written,  in  order  that  before 

is,  yet,  found  to  have  been  the  com-  December  had  ended,  he  might  throw 

|K)8ition  of    Edmund    Burke    himself,  upon  the  magistrates  whom  he  had  not 

spoiled  down  to  the  occasion.      Ap-  urged  on  or  aided  in  their  duty,  the 

pearing  under  such  circumstances,  we  blame  of  his  own  unexplained  neglect, 

are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  weight  if  not  misconduct.* 

*  It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  write  disrespectfully  of  the  noble  lord.  The 
worst  we  have  ever  learned  of  him  has  been  taught  us  by  the  <<  written  address.**  If 
Armsgh  were  really  in  such  a  state  as  that  address  describes  it— the  governor,  much 
rather  than  his  subordinate  magistrates,  was  disgraced  by  a  most  criminal  supineneas. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  so  ill  of  the  noble  Imd  as  the  address  represents  him.  We 
believe  him  to  have  been  deceived  by  artful  representations,  and  to  have  acted  as  a 
generous  and  just  man  would  act,  while  under  a  false  persuasion  that  individuals, 
whom  he  should  have  protected,  were  cruelly  oppressed  and  persecuted.  It  appears, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux  takes  the  same  view  of  the  whole  matter  which 
.we  have  been  endeavouring  to  exhibit,  and  we  feel  no  little  gratification  in  being  abla 
to  confirm  our  argument  by  the  authority  of  this  honourable  and  intelligent  soldier 
and  gentleman.  The  speech  to  which  he  alludes  must  re-appear  before  us  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative,  on  a  future  occasion,  and  we  shall  have  to  offer  some  remarks 
upon  it  We  content  ourselves  for  the  present,  with  subjoining  those  of  the  gallant 
General : — 

**  UEUTENAKT-GENCEAL  Sift  THOMAS  M0LYNEUX*8  LETTER. 

«  7\)  Me  Editors  of  <  The  Dublin  Evening  Packef  and  '  The  Newry  Telegraph: 

«  In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  in  which  are  embodied  a  speech  de- 
livered by  his  father,  and  resolutions  thereupon,  entered  into  by  a  large  body  of  ma- 
gistrates of  this  county,  28th  of  December,  1795, 1  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  words 
in  corroboration  of  the  statement  made  by  me  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ommmond,  of  the 
23d  of  August,  1837. 

**  In  reply  to  the  allegation  in  Mr.  Drummond*s  letter,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond,  *  this  county  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  ungovernable 
mob,*  I  asserted  *  that  no  manner  of  dbturbance  took  place,  at  least  for  the  eighteen 
months  that  my  regiment  remained  in  the  district.*  Without  at  all  wishing  to  de- 
tract from  the  high  character  for  honour  and  veracity,  which  the  late  Lord  Gosford 
always  held,  or  from  the  respectability  of  the  meeting,  of  which  my  own  father  formed 
a  part,  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  speech  and  resolutions  must  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  alarms  which  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  population  professed  to 
feel,  and  to  the  threats  iu  which  the  Protestant  party  (exasperated  by  the  treachery 
which  led  to  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond)  may  have  indulged.  It  must  be  recollected 
that,  in  the  year  1795,  the  military  performed  the  duties  now  assigned  to  the  Con- 
stabulary. 1  commanded  the  only  infantry  regiment  of  the  county.  If  the  speech 
refers  to  circumstances  that  actually  occurred  in  the  county,  it  naturally  follows  that 
I,  who  commanded  the  regiment  stationed  at  Armaeh,  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  *  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  this  popubus  county  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  deprived,  at  otie  blow,  of  the  means  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and 
driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  to  seek  a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
helpless  families,  where  chance  might  guide  them.*' — {Vide  Speech,) 

**  If  the  statement  in  Mr.  Drummond's  letter  be  a  just  construction  of  the  rejoin- 
tions  entered  into  by  the  magistrates,  I  must  believe  that  the  county,  from  the  2l8tof 
September,  1795,  to  the  28th  December,  1795,  was  at  Uhe  mercy  of  an  ungovernable 
mob:  whoee  excesses  I  was  never  called  upon  to  quelL  1  have  now  before  me  the 
orderly  book  of  my  regiment,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  gentleman 
of  either  party,  who  may  choose  to  honor  me  with  a  visit.  I  must  premise  that,  at 
that  time,  the  parties  which  were  sent  out  on  duty  were  entitled  to  a  remuneration 
from  the  collector,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  parties, 
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Time,  and  more  mature  experience, 
inHuenccd  many  persons  to  become 
less  credulous  respecting  the  persecu- 
tions which  were  said  to  have  driven 
innocent  Roman  Catholics,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Armagh  from  their 
menaced  habitations.  It  was  a  piteous 
tale  to  tell  of  the  numbers  proscribed 
and  banished,  for  no  reason,  as  Lord 
Gosford's  written  address  affirmed,  than 
that  they  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  pathos  of  this  narrative  turned 
aside  the  scrutiny  which  should  have 
been  instituted  into  its  truth  ;  but  when 
in  time,  it  began  to  be  observed,  that 
those  who  were  first  to  fiy,  had 
escaped,  not  from  rustic  violence, 
but  from  the  terrors  of  the  law — thut 
some  whose  crimes  had  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  Protestants,  were  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  outrage,  and  found 
to  be  Roman  Catholics  and  Defenders, 
that  some  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
posting  notices  **  to  hell  or  Connaught," 


on  their  own  doors,  after  they  had 
carefully  removed  everything  worth 
taking  away  from  the  deserted  abodes; 
and,  finally,  when  it  became  known, 
that  the  emigrants,  who  had  settled 
'  in  Connaught,^  and  who  had  been 
received  compassionately,  and  were 
living  in  prosperity,  gathered  at  once  to 
the  standard  of  the  army  of  France, 
the  first  to  welcome  the  invaders,  and 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  of  the  rebel 
bands  against  their  recent  benefactors- 
then  a  change  came  over  men's  minds, 
and  they  ceased  to  regard  the  reports 
of  Protestant  persecution  with  the 
deep  abhorrence  they  iiad  at  first  awak- 
ened, and  to  consider  the  sufferings  of 
Roman  Catholics  wholly  unmerited  and 
unprovoked.  We  shall  have,  in  due  time, 
to  relate  incidents  by  which  this  change 
of  opinion  was  effected  ;  we  confine 
ourselves  now  to  one  or  two  particulars 
to  which  some  observations  in  these 
pages  have  more  directly  conducted  us. 
The  reader  may  remember  an  ex- 


the  dates  of  their  services,  and  their  respective  destinations.  This  orderly  book  com- 
prises all  the  services  of  the  regiment,  from  the  2d  of  November,  1795  (about  two 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  resolutions,)  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1796,  and  I  sub- 
join a  correct  copy  of  the  orderly  book,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  parties  called  out  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power,  during  the  above  period :-« 

J^Ut  of  Services,  performed  by  parties  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Rothesay  and  Caith- 


neas  Un 

ghla 

nderst  A 

Wmc 

m. 

/roj 

nth 

e  zd  ofJSovemb 

er,  1795,  to  1st 

April,  1796. 

Dde 

9rftBxOTB  OF  Pabty. 

For  what  Senrice. 

What  senrioe  per. 
liormed. 

1 

1  1 

1 

} 

1 

1 

By  whow  Order. 

17S6. 
9th  Nov. 

1 

1 

s 

90 

Lord  Ootford. 

To  protect  a  house. 

86th  Not. 

94th  Dec 

1796. 
Jan.7lh. 

F^  26th. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
s 

12 
90 

Do. 
SoTgn.  of  Armagh 

Hamilton's  Bawn. 

Fair. 
To  search  for  pri> 

soners. 

No  success. 

t 

1 
1 

6 
19 

Do. 
Do. 

For  Rioters. 
In  search  of  Arm* 

Took  a  father  and 
three  sons. 
No  suoccsa. 

**  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  extract  It  comprises  a  period  of  five  months,  of  the  winter  of 
1795  and  spring  of  1796.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  nothing  that  could  be  fairly 
called  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  officially  came  to  my  knowledge,  du- 
.riog  that  period.     Wiih  this  I  leave  the  question,  and 

•«  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

••  TUOS.    MOLYNEUX, 

<*  Castledillon,  6th  September,  1837." 
»  A  Protestant  colony  from  Ulster,  had  been  settled  in  Connuught,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fugitives.  Their  introduction  of  the  linen  manufacture  prepared  a  mar- 
ket for  the  labour  of  the  men,  whom  persecution  also  was  supposed  to  recommend  to 
general  benevolence.  The  fugitives,  true  to  their  character,  were  enterprising  and  in- 
-dostcious  in  propagating  falsehoods,  by  which  the  reputation  of  tha  Protestants. oC 
Ulster,  and  the  secturity  of  the  colony  in  Connaught,  appear  to  have  suffered  mate- 
rially. 
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tract,  whicb  he  will  find  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Woult'e  Tone,  b>  **  a  united  Irish  leader 
in  Belfast,**  informing  him  that  two  per- 
sons of  the  highest  consideration  in  the 
union  had  been  sent  into  Armagh  to 
settle  dbputes  between  Peep- of- Day 
Boys  and  Defenders.  The  feuds  to  be 
appeased  had  occasioned  the  tumult  of 
which  we  have  written.  The  date  of 
the  letter  is  September  21 — the  day  on 
which  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond  was 
fought ; — on  the  morning  of  which,  the 
8(*cond  ambassador  of  peace  had  left 
Belfast  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Por- 
tadown,  the  scene  of  contlicL  When 
General  Net Isou*  arrived,  it  is  probable 
the  fight  was  over.  He  must  have 
come,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  forces,  too  late  to 
be  of  any  immediate  service.  But  he 
might  be  serviceable  afier  the  battle, 
aud  we  will  not  do  him  or  his  associate, 
Teeling,  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that 
either  would  return  to  Belfast,  without 
endeavouring  to  render  his  mission  aa 
useful  as  circumstances  wonld  permit. 
Accordingly,  we  will  imagine  these  two 
rebel-leaders  giving  counsel  among  the 
Defenders,  and  willjudgehowthe  advice 
which  it  would  seem  wise  in  them  to 
give,  corresponds  with  the  conduct  of 
their  party. 

The  letter,  from  which  we  have 
cjuoted,  informs  us,  in  addition  to  its  no- 
tice of  Neilson's  mission,  of  three  things : 
Ist,  That  the  co-operation  of  France 
was  expected  ;  2d,  That  the  writer 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  semblance 
of  peace  maintained,  until  the  foreign 
aids  were  ready  to  ensure  success  in 
war  ;  and,  dd.  That,  owing  to  the  dis- 
putes between  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and 
Defenders,  **  Armagh  had  always  been 
a  plague  to  them."  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  **  the  Union,**  would  consider  it  a 
gain  to  have  the  disturbed  and  inflam- 
matory  district  relieved  from  men 
whose  presence  was  u  provocative  to 
strife  ;  and,  if  it  could  be  contrived,  that 
what  had  been  a  perpetual  blister  in  Ar« 


ma^h  were  applied  in  some  place,  whe  re, 
actiuff  on  a  sluggish  disposition,  it  pro- 
duced  only  a  wholesome  exdtement, 
the  benefit  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
Both  of  these  gains  were  effected. — 
The  most  intemperate  of  the  Defen- 
ders were  drained  off  from  Armagh^ 
they  were  drafted  to  a  part  of  IreUod 
where  they  gave  the  French  troopa 
useful  aid  upon  their  landing.  So  Uir 
there  is  correspondence  between  the 
policy  by  which  Neilson  and  Teelin; 
ought  to  regulate  their  counaela,  and 
that  by  which  the  Defenders  ac- 
tually shaped  their  course.  Again-* 
if,  as  the  Belfast  letter  insinnates,  the 
union  had  influence  with  both  contend- 
ing factions,  the  emissaries,  studyini^ 
the  preservation  or  the  recovery  of 
their  power,  ought  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  temper  of  the  augir 
Protestants,  as  well  as  to  the  necem- 
ties  of  the  Defenders.  Having  deci- 
ded, therefore,  that  some  of  one  party 
should  he  removed,  they  could  gain 
credit  with  the  ultras  of  the  other,  by 
recommending  to  them  a  system  and 
subjects  of  proscription.  Here,  tocb 
the  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  the  plan 
pursued,  appear  mutually  to  coincide. 
And,  as  it  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  cover  the  treachery  and  vio- 
lence which  provoked  the  conflict  of 
the  Diamond,  with  charges  of  Protes- 
tant outrage  and  persecution — ^it  was  a 
ready  ruse,  to  recommend  all  who  fled, 
to  explain  their  **  flitting'*  in  such  a 
manner,  as  should  win  compassion  to 
them,  and  should  excite  anger  and  ab- 
horrence against  their  supposed  op- 
pressors. To  believe  that  all  these 
schemes  were  put  in  practice,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  imagine  Neilson  and  Teel- 
ing moderately  acquainted  with  their 
duties,  and  willing  to  discharge  them. 
We  shall  have,  as  we  observed, 
more  to  say  hereafter,  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  from  Armagh. 
We  conclude,  for  the  present,  with 
a  stronjf  presumptive  prooC  that  it 
was  effected  by  means  which  those 
who  aspersed  Protestants  as  its  pro- 


•  Mr.  Neilson — or  as  Woulfe  Tone  designates  him — «<  the  Jacobin.**  This  gen- 
tleman's history  is  far  too  important  to  be  confined  to  a  parenthesis,  or  dismissed  in  a 
note.  In  due  time,  we  shall  remember  it.  He  was  one  of  those  most  active  in  ad- 
vancing the  military  organization  of  the  traitors.  He  was  arrested,  while  examining 
the  prison  in  which  Lord  Edward  Pitzfferald  was  confined,  with  a  view  to  the  making 
an  attack  on  it,  on  the  night  when  Dublin  was  to  be  given  up  to  pillage.  He  was 
among  those  who,  in  consideration  of  the  intelligence  they  gave  to  government,  ware 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  transporting  themselves  to  another  covntry.  Ha  ww 
among  these,  also,  who,  for  their  treaeherous  practices,  in  secretly  promotiaf^  a  far- 
ther insurrection,  were  imprisoned  at  Fort  St.  George.  We  hope  to  find  a  tone  for 
his  history. 
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moten  would  not  venture  to  aoknov- 
ledffe.  Exaggerations,  which  dare  not 
be  hazarded  any  where  but  in  Ireland, 
were  employed  to  create  pity  for  inno- 
oent  sufferers,  and  to  arouse  indigna- 
tion against  crime.  But  when  it  was 
demanded  boldly  and  perse veringly — 
who  were  the  sufferers  whose  wrongs 
had  not  been  redressed — enterpris- 
ing and  angry  philanthropists,  who 
frighted  the  isle  with  their  declama- 
tions, could  not  venture  to  ballast  their 
clamors  with  the  weight  of  a  single 
name. 

We  have  promised  an  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  toast  re- 
specting which  our  controversy  has 
arisen,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  keep 
our  word.  Circumstances  have  oc- 
curred since  the  foregoing  pa^es  were 
written  which  make  it  more  than  idle 
ceremony  that  we  should  do  so. 
Colonel  Verner  has  been  deprived  of 
his  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  it  is 
not  altogether  irrational  to  fear  that 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  removal 
may  give  an  interest  to  the  toast  which 
it  never  possessed  before,  and  may  re- 
commena  it  for  adoption,  where  we 
believe  it  has  never  yet  been  given — at 
public  dinners  or  meetings.    We  im- 

Elore  our  Protestant  brethren  not  to 
st  their  indignation  prevail  over  their 
better  judgment.  We  have  a  strong 
assurance  upon  our  minds  that  the  high 
spirited  gentleman — who  defended  the 
privileges  of  his  private*  table  against 
an  unauthorised  invasion,  and  when 
be  had  to  choose  between  recognis- 
ing the  propriety  of  domiciliary  visits 
or  surrendering  his  office,  ceased  to 
be  a  magistrate  that  he  might  as- 
sert the  right  of  a  British  citizen- 
would  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
to  g^ve  the  .satisfaction  required,  had 
the  information  demanded  from  him 


respected  the  incidents  of  any  public 
occasion ;  and,  without  affecting  to  pro- 
nounce what  toasts  may  have  been 
given  at  his  private  dinner,  we  venture 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  at  a  public 
dinner  he  would  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond.  Our  reason 
for  doubting  is  obvious.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  Colonel  Verner's  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  Orange  So* 
ciety  from  its  institution  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  all 
its  movements ;  that  he  was  himself 
admitted  a  member  very  shortly  after 
the  origin  of  the  society,  and  so  early 
as  to  be  a  party  to  the  construction  of 
its  oriffinal  system.  It  is  also  notor 
rious  that  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Diamond  was  the  day  on  which,  after 
the  termination  of  the  conflict,  the' 
first  Orange  lodge  was  formed;  and 
when  the  influence  of  the  gallant 
colonel  is  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  have  never  commemorated 
that  event,  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  the 
willingness  of  Colonel  Verner  to  joii| 
in  any  public  celebration  of  it. 

We  would  therefore  urge  upon  our 
friends,  that,  when  Colonel  Verner  can- 
not be  said  to  have  ever  presided  at  a 
public  dinner  where  the  battle  of  the 
Diamond  was  a  toast,  and  when  it  is 
notorious  that  the  body  of  which  he 
was  long  so  distinguished  a  leader, 
although  instituted  on  the  occasion  of 
that  conflict,  has  ordered  no  comme- 
moration of  it,  they  will  be  acting 
more  in  the  spirit  of  true  Protestantism 
by  imitating  the  forbearance  which 
cnaracterised  the  proceedings  of  their 
best  friends,  than  by  allowing  indig* 
nation  against  the  despotism  of  any 
party  or  individual  to  hurr^  them  into 
mtemperance.  We  perceive  that  our 
opinion  has  been  given  before  we  have 
assigned  a  reason  for  it ;  but  it  has  not 


*  We  were  sorry  to  read  the  poor  special  pleading  by  which  Lord  Morpeth  attempts 
to  fasten  a  character  of  publicity  on  Colonel  Vomer's  dinner.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, we  observe,  has  actually  pronounced  it  such.  And  yet,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  entertained  his^riends  on  his  return  as  a  representa- 
tive for  College,  although  speeches  and  toasts  were  pronounced  at  his  table,  more 
eloquent  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  more  constitutional  or  temperate  than  those  re- 
ported as  having  been  delivered  at  Armagh,  neither  the  host,  nor  any  of  his  guests, 
would  admit  that  the  privileges  of  a  private  party  had  been  forfeited.  fiZpressions 
used  at  the  noble  Lord's  dinners  were  freely  circulated,  some,  we  think,  found  their 
way  into  public  prints ;  and  yet,  if  the  Provost  had  taken  umbrage  at  any  of  them, 
and  demanded  of  Dr.  Plunkett;  as  a  gentleman  whose  name  appeared  on  the  books 
of  the  Univerrity— had  any  particular  toast  been  given,  we  are  persuaded  to  think 
thai  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  have  refused  to  answer.  It  is  the  cheum- 
stanee  of  the  '*  invitation**  which  discriminates  a  private  from  a  public  dinner.  It  is 
between  the  giver  and  the  accepter,  a  pledge  of  confidence  which  no  man  Ihould  be 
required  to  violate. 
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been  given  rashly.  It  will  be  approved 
by  all  who  take  into  account  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  event  of 
which  we  write,  the  misrepresentations 
by  which  it  has  been  industriously  dis- 
%ured,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
every  topic  which  may  promote  or 
enji^cnder  strife  is  at  this  dav  unscru- 
pulously seized  upon.  The  fame  of  a 
success  must  be  fully  vindicated  before 
a  conimemuration  of  it  is  desirable  ; 
and  our  respectful  advice  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  is  this,  that  instead 
of  engaging  in  celebrations  which  are 
sure  to  be  described  as  equivocal  or 
ofTeuMve,  they  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  every  memorable 
paasaofe  in  their  history,  and  to  confirm 
It  with  evidence  as  enduring  and  unim- 
peachable as  that  which  authenticates 
the  renown  of  the  ^ates  of  Derry  or 
the  passage  of  the  Boyne. 

The  enemies  of  the  British  empire 
wish  to  keep  Ireland  divided  into  hos- 
tile parties.  As  to  the  '*  men  of 
figure"  who  execute  the  show  work 
of  government,  when  they  are  put 
upon  duty  which  demands  knowleage 
or  the  country,  they  really  know  not 
what  they  do.  There  are  subtler 
spirits  abroad  who  would  suppress  a 
true  history  of  the  Battle  of  the  Dia- 
mond, and  would  trumpet  forth  to  the 
world  the  fact  or  the  surmise  of  its 
being  toasted  at  a  Protestant  dinner. 
Their  wishes  explain  themselves.  The 
"  toast*'  would  irritate  where  the  truth 
would  convince — ^the  one  would  serve 
to  hold  the  people  in  division — the 
other  would  draw  away  from  the  antf- 
Anglican  ranks  all  whose  presence  could 
do  tnem  honor.  Therefore  we  say  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland — create  as  many 
facilities  as  you  can  for  making  your 
character  and  history  understood — 
give  your  enemies  no  excuse  forsayin&f 
that  you  are  more  ready  to  irritate 
than  to  instruct  them.  We  give  our  pre- 
cept the  value  which  cxaihple  confers, 
by  abstaining  firom  an  attempt  which 
we  had  seriously  meditated,  to  prove 
the  want  of  re8|>ect  evinced  toMhirds 
the  Roman  Catholic^  of  Ireland  by 
those  who  profess  to  believe  that  they 
must  necessarily,  be  offended  by  the 
commemoration  of  an  event  like  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond.  This  we  spare 
our  reader,  but  with  a  hope  that  the 
suggestion  we  have  offered  him  may 
profit  by  our  forbearance.  Let  not  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  domicili- 
ary visiting  provoke  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland   to  the  commemoration  of 


any  thing  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  led  unremembered. 

As  to  what  may  take  place  at  pri- 
vate meetings,  such  as  Colonel  Vfr- 
ner*s  dinner,  it  never  for  a  moment 
entered  into  our  minds  to  constitute 
ourselves  toast-masters  general  to  the 
nation.  We  have  had  too  much  expe- 
rience in  the  world  not  to  know  that 
private  parties  will  regulate  their  own 
proceedings  far  better  than  we  could; 
and  we  well  remember  the  great  mis- 
chief done  on  a  very  memorable  occa- 
sion when  an  English  clergyman  of 
high  name  and  of  the  best  intentions 
thought  well  to  remonstrate  against  a 
toast  in  common  use  with  a  very  dis- 
tinguished society  of  his  countrymen. 
We  content  ourselves  therefore  innth 
a  general  observation  that  these  are 
times  when  no  chamber  in  which  gen- 
tlemen meet  can  be  considered  closed, 
and  that  many  an  expression  used  in 
the  gaiety  of  the  best  heart,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  most  benevolent 
purpose,  is  capable  of  being  misrepre- 
sented, and,  by  being  divested  of  all 
the  adjuncts  from  which  its  real  cha- 
racter was  derived,  may  be  exhibited,  as 
something  in  its  nature  exclusive  and 
intolerant.  The  charge,  our  friends 
may  rest  assured,  will  often  be  made 
where  the  justification  cannot  follow  ; 
And,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  domici- 
liary circular,  a  question  may  be  so  in- 
sultingly framed  as  to  render  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  man  of  high 
spirit  to  return  a  conciliatory  answer. 

But,  the  matter  of  most  consequence 
is — the  course  which  the  magistrates 
of  Ireland  should  adopt  with  reference 
to  Colonel  Verner's  dismissal.  And 
in  the  first  place,  we  earnestly  urge 
this. — Let  no  magistrate  resign. 
Whatever  they  may  do,  let  them  In  this 
instance  eschew  •*  resignation."  There 
is  a  party  in  the  country  to  which,  evi- 
dently, it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
value,  that  the  local  administration  of 
justice  should  be  separated  from  the 
possession  of  property.  Therefore  we 
say — ^let  no  color  be  given  for  with- 
drawing the  commission  of  the  peare 
from  the  gentry  of  the  country.  Bur, 
we  would  respectfully  suggest — let  an 
address  to  her  Majesty,  as  well  as  peti- 
tions to  Lords  and  Commons,  be  pre- 
pared from  such  justices  of  the  peace 
as  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  reouired  of  them  to  act  as  spies 
upon  friends  whom  thev  invite  to  din- 
ner, or  upon  the  host  whose  hospitality 
they  hava  accepted  ; — let  the  petition 
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be,  thus,  open  to  idl,  of  whatCTer  relU 
gt€>ii»  or  poKtical  pvtv  thej  majr  be, 
who  tbwk  that  private  IWB  aad  social  »* 
tcfcowae  htere  eoafidences  which  ought 
not  to  be  radely  or  treacherously 
ifiTaded;  and  we  confideatiy  predict 
that  the  signattires  to  the  petition  will 
be  numerous  and  varied  beyond  Lord 
Muterave's  fears,  and  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  old  Irish  gentlemen.  We 
ticfy  any  maa  of  candour  to  peruse  the 
coirespondeace  in  our  Memoranda, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  cruelty  unprecedented  ex- 
ercised against  unoffending  gentlemen, 
and  that  principles  full  of  evil  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  function- 
aries of  government  And  we  think 
we  could  name  supporters  of  Lord 
Mulgrave*s    policy— who    will    burn 


with  honest  indignation  as  they  read 
the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
the  ■uMHigement  of  the  state  engine  at 
piesent  confided  to  him. 

We  must  conclude.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  question  to  be  solved  by 
the  conduct  of  our  magistrates  is  of  no 
party  or  creed — it  is  simply  a  question 
wlietber,  in  Ireland,  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  be  so  far  indulged  by  the 

? government — that  they  may  retain  the 
eelings  of  gentlemen.  They  have  been 
placed,  we  must  tell  them,  on  their 
triaK  On  the  manner  in  which  they 
comport  themselves,  it  will  depend, 
whether  England  pronounces  them 
worthy  to  retain  their  rank  among  her 
gentry,  or  declares  them  base  enough 
for  the  vHe  uses  to  which  Lord  Mul- 
grave*s  masters  would  employ  them. 


MEMORANDA   FROM  OUR   TABLETS   OP   THE   MONTH. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 


On  the  7th  of  August  Colonel  Ver- 
ner  entertained  at  dinner  several  of 
bit  friends  and  supporters  in  Armagh. 
Among  other  toasts  proposed,  or  said 
to  be  proposed  at  this  dinner,  was, 
<«  The  Battle  of  the  Diamond.**  An  ac- 
connt  of  the  proceedings  having  ap- 
peared ia  the  Newry  Telegraph,  the 
following  Circular  was  addressed  by  the 
government  to  three  magistrates,  who 
«*ere  mentioned  as  being  present : — 
•«  Dublbi  Ctftle,  August  92, 18^. 

*•  Sir, — It  appearing  in  the  Newry 
Tel^raph  of  the  10th  instant,  that  at  an 
election  dinner  g^ven  by  you  on  the  7tb 
iiMtant,  one  of  the  toasts  was,  <  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Diamond,*  I  am  directed  by 
hb  Excellency,  now  that  the  elections  are 
all  terminated,  to  desune  that  you  will  in- 
form him  whether  it  can  be  possible  that 
you  were  thus  a  party  to  the  commemo- 
ration of  a  lawless  and  roost  disgraceful 
conflict,  in  wtiich  much  of  the  blood  of 
yonr  fellow-eubjects  was  spilt,  and  the  im- 
mediate oonseqaence  of  which  was,  as  was 
testified  at  the  time  by-all  the  loading  men 
lud  magistrates  of  yonr  county,  to  place 
that  part  of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
an  uBgovemable  mob. 

*•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yonr 
liiost  obedient  homble  servant, 

«  T.  Dr(7MMOND.** 

To  this  Circular  the  following  replies 
Imvc  beefi^ven: — 

••  CHMOIon,  Aimagb,  AnguttSS,  18S7. 
"  Sia— I  bad  the  honour  •f  yours  of 
the  99A  laslaBt,  and  I  beg  leave  to  state, 
Ibr  the  infonnatMn  of  hit  Eicelkncy  the 


Lord  Lieutenant,  that  I  was  not  present 
when  the  toast  you  mention— <  the  Battle 
of  the  Diamond*— was  drunk  at  Colonel 
Vemer*s  dinner  (if  it  was  given),  and  am 
not  in  the  babit  of  drinking  toasts  comme- 
morative of  the  civil  discord  of  my  coun- 
try. 

"And  I  beg  you  will  further  state,  for 
the  information  of  bis  Excellency,  that  I 
believe  he  ha^  received  a  very  erroneous 
sutement  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  above  conflict  took  place,  as  it 
was  totally  caused  by  the  hostile  incursion 
of  a  band  fff  Roman  Catholics,  who  came 
over  the  Blackwater,  from  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  and  the  counties  to  the  west 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  county,  who 
were  fortunately  met  and  repulsed  by  a 
very  small  body  of  yeomen,  at  a  place 
called  *thc  Diamond.' 

'*  T  am  convinced  there  is  no  man  living 
knows  more  of  the  transaction  than  1  do 
myself,  as  I  was  then  in  command  of  a 
Highland  regiment,  which  was  ordered 
from  Blaris  Camp  into  this  county  the  day 
afler  the  affVay  took  place,  and  I  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  no  manner  of  distur- 
bance took  place  afterwards,  at  least  for 
the  eighteen  months  that  my  regiment  re- 
mained In  the  district.— I  am,  &c. 

**  TaOMAS  MOLTVBUX. 

**  T.  DrumiDODd,  Ei^  Dubttn  Cartle  '* 

•«  JUajmojtr^  Augurt  86. 
"  Sir — I   have  received  your  letter, 
stating  that  my  name  apper'  a^ 

paper,  as  present  at  a  dii  k 

was  givf  n,  which  has  " 
approbation  of  the  J 
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Without  entering  into  either  the  practice 
of  demanding  from  a  gentleman  a  disclo- 
ture  of  the  proceedings  of  a  private  partj, 
or  expressing  anj  opinion  as  to  the  toast 
mentioned,  I  herebj  beg  leave  to  wy, 
that  I  was  not  present  when  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

'<  I  hare  the  honor  to  be»  Sir,  jour 
obedient  servant, 

"  Marcus  Synmot.** 
"  Csriton  Cfub,  London,  89tb  Aufuit,  1897. 

«  Sir — I  have  received  a  letter  dated 
August  22,  bearing  your  signature,  and 
enquiring  of  roe,  by  the  direction  of  his 
Excellency,  •  Whether  it  is  possible  that 
I  was  a  party  to  the  commemoration  of  a 
lawless  and  most  disgraceful  conflict,  in 
which  much  of  the  blood  of  my  fellow- 
subjects  was  spilt,  and  the  immediate  con- 
sequence  of  which  was,  as  testified  at  the 
time  by  all  the  leading  men  and  roagis- 
trates  of  my  county,  to  place  that  part  of 
the  country  at  the  mercy  of  an  ungovern- 
able mob.* 

**  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  when 
yon  put  a  question  in  a  form  like  this, 
you  can  hardly  expect,  on  cool  reflection, 
that  I  should  condescend  to  answer  it — 
at  least,  I  would  imagine  you  could  ex- 
pect  no  other  answer  than  one,  which  I 
hold  superfluous,  namely — that  I  am  not 
capable  of  being  a  party  to  the  comme- 
moration of  anything  lawless  and  dis- 
graceful. I  would  request,  if  I  am  ever 
again  to  be  favoured  by  a  question  which 
you  are  directed  to  propose,  that  it  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  better  calcuUted  to 
iorite  an  answer,  and  more  likely  also  to 
be  understood.  I  must  say  that  your 
letter  does  not  appear  to  me  very  intelli- 
gible. 

**  His  Excellency  seems  to  assume 
that  the  appearance  of  a  statement  in  a 
public  newspap«»r  authorises  a  call  upon 
roe,  to  contradict  or  confirm  it.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  do  either.  I  had 
the  honour  to  entertain  several  of  my 
friends  at  dinner  on  the  day  to  which 
your  letter  refers.  I  am  bold  to  aflirm 
that  at  that  entertainment  nothing  took 
place  which  loyal  and  honourable  men 
would  hesitate  to  avow.  Most  frankly — 
but  I  speak,  I  am  confident,  the  senti- 
ments of  my  friends  and  of  er^ry  gentle- 
man  whose  freedom  is  not  restrained  by 
official  station,  when  I  say,  that  a  ques- 
tion like  that  in  your  letter  ought  not  to 
be  proposed  to  roe,  and  tbut  I  am  bound 
to  decline  replying  to  it. 

**  But,  Sir,  while  I  refuse  to  enter 
into  newspaper  controversy  respecting  the 
conversations  at  roy  private  table,  I  invite 
you  to  institute  what  seems  more  directly 
the  duty  of  the  Irish  government— an  en- 
quh7  into  matter  which  may  properly  be 
iubmitted  (or  investigytioii. 


<*  On  the  morning  of  the  day  to  which 
you  refer,  I  addressed  the  electors  of  Ar- 
magh from  the  hustings.  Thb  was  a 
public  proceeding,  one  for  which  I  am  an- 
swerable, which  1  am  ready  to  explain. — 
Of  my  speech  the  Dublin  Evening  Poet 
gives  the  following  representation : — 
*  Colonel  Vemer  got  up,  and  for  an  hour 
spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics,  if  any  had  been 
present' 

"  I  pronounce  this  representation 
false  and  slanderous,  and,  if  it  be  the  truth 
that  this  journal  is  the  orsan  of  the  Irish 
government,  I  feel  myself  iusUfied  in  de- 
manding that  an  inquiry  shall  be  insUtii- 
ted  into  the  practices  of  its  organ,  and 
that  if  they  are  found  to  be  alike  mali- 
cious and  untrue,  it  should  be  no  longer 
fkronnd. 

•*  Upon  the  various  misrepresents* 
tions — unintentional,  I  have  no  doubt— 
which  your  letter  contains,  I  have  no 
desire  to  comment.  I  feel  it  necessary 
only  to  assure  you,  that  of  all  the  con- 
flicts, and  they  are  unhappily  numerous, 
which  took  place  at  any  of  the  various 
places  called  by  the  name  of  Diamond,  iu 
the  county  of  Armagh,  there  is  none  to 
which  your  description  is  in  the  least  d»- 
ffree  applicable ;  but  yon  have  only  shared 
m  the  misconceptions  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  with  which  Irish  offi- 
cials in  various  departments  are  not  now 
ashamed  to  confess  themselves  charge- 
able. 

**  I  have  nothing  further  to  observe, 
except  that  your  letter  did  not  arrive  at 
Churchhill  until  I  had  left  for  London, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  had  to  ex- 
plain the  delay  of  my  reply. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

**  William  Vsriosr. 

**  To  T.  Drummond,  Em}.  &c.  3k.  ke. 
CasUe  DubUn. 

To  the  letter  of  Colonel  Verner,  the 
foltowing  is  Lord  Morpeth's  reply  : — 
«?  DubUn  CaHle,  flsptsiabsr  flth,  18SJ' 

<*  Sir — I  have  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  your  let- 
ter of  the  29th  ult. 

**  His  Excellency  regrets  that  you 
should  have  had  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  letter  addressed  to  you  on  the 
22d  of  August.  But  for  such  an  assu- 
rance his  Excellency  would  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
your  answer  could,  in  any  degree,  have 
been  ascribed  to  that  cause. 

**  As  a  magistrate  appointed  to  admi- 
nister justice  between  her  M^^eety's  Pro. 
testant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  hb 
Excellency  desired'  that  you  should  be 
caHed  upon  to  state  whether,  at  an  elec- 
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tion  dinner,  of  wfalcb  an  account  appeared 
At  length  in  a  public  paper,  you  had  pro- 
poMd,  or  been  a  party  to  the  propoial  of, 
a  toMt  oommemoratiTe  of  a  sanguinary 
fiBud  between  the  ProtestanU  and  Roman 
CatboJics  of  Armagh.  By  whom,  or  to 
whom  that  dinner  was  given^-on  what 
oocaiion,  or  in  what  place'— his  ExceU 
lency  considers  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
di€Rnrence ;  but  as  bead  of  the  executive 
government  in  Ireland,  it  concerns  him  to 
know  whether  you  and  other  gentlemen  in 
the  commission  held  up  such  an  event  as 
that  known  by  the  name  of  'the  Battle  of 
the  Diamond'  as  one  deserving  of  being 
commemorated. 

•<  Tou  profess  youndf  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  conflict  alluded  to  under  tbe 
above  title,  by  reason  of  the  many  such 
conflicts  which  have  unhappily  occurred  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  at  places  called 
by  the  name  of  Diamond.  If  bis  £z<- 
cellency  could  have  anticipated  that  yon 
would  have  experienced,  from  this  cause, 
any  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  question 
addressed  to  you,  he  would  have  referred 
you  to  your  own  evidence,  published  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Orange 
Iiodgesin  Ireland,  and  more  especially 
to  the  following  question  and  answer- 
No.  9S:— 

•«  Question— <  The  battle  of  Diamond 
Hill  took  place  the  21st  of  September, 
]795~diditnot?' 

•*  Answer—"  It  did.* 

**  His  Excellency  need  scarcely  observe^ 
that  the  number  of  such  conflicts  does  not 
render  the  commemoration  of  one  or  more 
of  them  less  objectionable,  or  make  it  less 
imperative  on  him  to  ascertain  the  fact  cif 
magistrates  having  joined  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

'*  On  account  of  the  long-continned 
and  bitter  animosities  springing  from  re- 
ligious differences,  which  have  disturbed 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  led  to  the 
most  lamentable  consequences,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  legislature 
has  declared  certain  acts  to  be  penal  in 
Ireland,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, are  not  only  not  punishable,  but  not 
blameable,  because  perfectly  harmless.  If 
an  assemblage  of  persons,  even  less  in 
number  than  those  who  were  present  at 
die  election  dinner  in  question,  should 
walk  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
bearing  party  emblems  or  playing  party 
tunes,  they  would  thereby  subject  them* 
selves  to  the  punishment  of  the  law ;  and 
it  may  be  known  to  you,  that  many  have 
suffened  imprisonment,  and  many  are  at 
this  moment  amenable  to  the  law  for  no 
greater  offence. 

'*  The  peasant  thus  offending  is,  in  his 
Excellency's  opinion,  less  culpable  than 
the  man  of  station  and  education  who,  on 


an  occasion  to  which  publicity  is  given 
through  the  public  press,  celebrates  a  law- 
less action  arising  out  of  the  civil  discords 
of  his  country,  in  which  the  lives  of  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  lost,  as  an  event, 
the  remembrance  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  perpetuate  with  honour. 

.  **  The  former  offends  against  a  positive 
enactment ;  the  latter,  keeping  within  the 
letter,  violates  the  spirit  of  the  law,  coun- 
teracts the  object  and  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  thwarts  the  exertions  of  the 
government  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

"  If  you  and  other  gentlemen  had  not 
seemed  to  quesaon  the  proposidon,  his 
Excellency  would  have  considered  it  too 
obvious  and  incontrovertible  to  require  it 
to  be  stated,  that  if  any  meeting  of  persous 
is  held— no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances of  apparent  privacy— and  if  such 
persons  take  steps  to  permit,  or  do  not 
take  steps  to  prevent,  publicity  being, 
given  to  their  opinions  and  proceeding/*, 
Uiey  are  as  fully  and  justly  answerable  ^r 
whatever  effect  these  may  have,  or  may  be 
calculated  to  have,  on  the  well-being  of 
society,  as  if  such  meeting  had  been  held 
with  open  doors,  or  in  the  open  air. 

"  But  that  is  a  question  which  does  not 
arise  in  the  present  case.  The  meeting  to 
which  bis  Excellency  drew  your  attention 
was,  in  every  respect,  public,  and  not  pri- 
vate. It  was  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance which  distinguishes  a  public  from 
a  private  meeting.  It  was  a  dinner  given 
at  a  public  hotel,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
public  election,  to  celebrate  a  public  event; 
public  toasu  were  given,  and  political 
speeches  made,  as  usual  at  public  dinners ; 
the  entire  proceedings  were  reported  in 
detail,  in  a  public  newspaper,  as  public  in  • 
telligeuce.  The  newspaper  which  first 
reported  the  proceedings,  was  not  one 
likely  to  misrepresent  what  had  happened 
to  your  prejudice.  Conceiving  the  oc- 
currence reported  to  be  such  that  a  parti- 
cipation in  it  would  disqualify  you,  and 
others  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, from  beneficially  exercising  your 
authority,  and  would  naturally  and  de- 
servedly cause  your,  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  to  withdraw  their 
confidence  in  your  administration  of  jus- 
tice, his  Excellency,  in  the  exeicise  of  his 
bounden  duty,  called  on  you  and  them  to 
state  whether  the  report  was  correct. 

**  It  is  the  invariable  practice  when  any 
representation  is  made  to  the  government 
affecting  the  character  or  usefulness  of  a 
magistrate  or  public  officer,  for  whose  ap* 
pointment  or  continuance  the  .executive 
government  is  responsible,  to  communi- 
cate  such  representation  to  him,  befora 
any  proceedings  are  taken  thereon,  that  ha 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or 
disavowing  the  statements  made  to  bitf/^ 
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prejudice.  That  course  was  followed  in 
the  present  instance,  and  his  Excellency 
conceives  that  he  Irad  a  right  to  expect  a 
distinct  and  unequivocal  avowal  or  dis- 
avowal of  your  having  been  a  party  to  the 
proceedings  in  question,  or  a  satisikctoiy 
explanation  that  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  proceeding  did  not  deserve  the  cha- 
racter imputed  to  it. 

*<  His  Excellency  deems  the  public  con- 
siderations dependent  upon  this  truisac- 
tion  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  he  is 
less  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary tone  in  which  your  whole  letter  is 
written,  considering  that  it  is  an  answer  to 
an  official  communication  addressed  by 
direction  of  her  Majesty's  representative 
to  a  gentleman  holding  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  requiring  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct 

**  Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  case, 
his  Excellency  will  deem  it  expedient  to 
recommend  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
you  should  not  be  included  in  the  new 
commission  of  the  peace  about  to  be  issued ; 
and  will  also  direct  your  name  to  be  omitted 
fh>m  the  revised  list  of  Deputy  Lieutenants 
for  the  county  of  Tyrone. — I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  Morfxih." 

This  communication  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  : — 

«•  September  7, 1857. 

**  Sir — In  consequence  of  a  communi- 
^tion  made  to  me  by  the  desire  of  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  enclo- 
sing copies  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  executive  government  and  yourself, 
relative  to  the  occurrences  at  a  public  din- 
ner, given  on  the  occasion  of  your  return 
as  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Armagh,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  that  I  cannot  include  your 
name  in  the  warrant  for  the  new  commis- 
sion of  magistrates  for  that  county.  I 
think  it  right  to  state,  that  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  which  has  been  formed 
by  his  Excellency. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  Plukkxt,  C. 
"  Colonel  Vemer,  VLV.  Ac." 


AVtWKa* 
••  Loadon,  14th  September.  1857. 
'<  Mx  Loan— I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
reedpt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inatant» 
which  bears  the  post  mark  of  BaUinrobe, 
and  having  been  redirected  from  my  reu- 
denoe  in  Armagh,  has,  in  consequenoe^ 
but  this  moment  reached  me,  announcing 
to  me  that  it  b  not  your  intentioa  to  in. 
dude  my  name  in  the  warrant  for  the 
new  commisaion  of  magiatraiet  for  the 
county  ot  Armagh,  I  abould  not  have 
felt  myself  called  on  to  notice  that  com- 
munication, but  that  (in  your  Lordahtp's 
haste,  I  presume,  to  mark  your  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  my  magisierial  delin- 
quency, in  having  ventured  to  ^ive  a  toast, 
which,  proposed  under  the  drcumataocea, 
and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was,  by  me, 
could  not  be  considered  objectionable  by 
any  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  or  in 
having  presumed  as  an  independent  coun- 
try gentleman,  holding  the  oommiaaion  of 
the  peace,  to  question  the  right  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  first,  to  put  his  own  of- 
fensive and  mistaken  construction  on  that 
toast,  and  then  to  impute  to  me  that  I 
had  proposed  the  toast  in  that  senaei)  your 
lordship  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  I  am  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Armagh ;  I  have,  for  some 
time,  ceased  to  be  one ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  as  that  will  afibrd 
3roor  Lordship  an  opportunity  of  doing 
me  the  honour  of  removing  me  from  that 
situation— eincerely  assuring  your  Lord- 
ship, that,  although  I  have  now,  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  held  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peaces  without  an  imputation 
on  my  character  or  conduct,  I  cannot  re^. 
gret  the  no  longer  holding  any  office  un- 
der the  Irish  government,  conatittated  and 
conducted  as  that  govermnent  is  at  pre* 
aent 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  your  Loid- 
ship*s  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«  WillTak  Vx»iiBa. 
**  The  Right  Hon.  Lonl  Plunkett,  Lord 
ChaQoeilor,  ftc.  Ac  he. 


THK  O'CONNELL  K>UCE. 


From  the  Carlow  Sentinel,  a  pro- 
Yincial  journal  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, we  take  the  following  account  of 
the  lovalty  of  those  who  are  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  police  : — 

**  The  bestproofof  the  moral  unfitneaaof 
auch  men  to  fill  the  office  of  constable 
may  he  seen  from  one  fact,  wiiich  we  set 
{iQrth  on  the  best  authority.  A  few 
weeks  since,  some  men  duly  appointed  at 


bead  quarters,  arrived  at  Goresbridge  from 
Cashel,  to  be  enrolled  among  the  revenue 
police— a  fine  and  efficient  corps,  who  ren-^ 
der  great  serrice  by  protecting  the  trade 
of  the  country.  On  the  southern  *  po- 
licemen' beiue  called  on  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  our  most  gracious  Queen, 
they  laid  down  the  book  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  having  done 
so,  they  deliberately  left  the  office  and  r^ 
turned  home,  to  the  aslonishmcnt  of  all 
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who  witnetsed  this  manifestation  of  dis- 
loyalty. There  is  no  doubt  but  these 
were  ttibboomen,  who  could  not  take  the 
oath,  after  havings  preyioasly  sworn  fealty 
to  another  monarch,  and  bound  them- 
selves to  extirpate  Protestantism.  If  the 
government  will  inquire  into  this  fact,  they 
will  find  it  strictly  true ;  and  if  so,  what 
a  picture  does  not  this  present  to  our  view. 


Here  were  Ribbonmen  duly  <  appointed* 
to  serve  the  Queen,  and  who,  but  for  the 
accidental  discovery  of  their  priuriples, 
would  be  enrolled  on  the  reveuue  police 
stuff*  and  would  rei-eive  the  pay  of  her 
Majesty  (p  propagate  sedition,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  disloyalty  among  the  pea- 
santry. 


GOVERNMENT  PARTIALITY. — MR.  GUINNESS   AND  MR.  HECTOR. 


September  8th The  Gazette  of  this 

date  offers  a  reward  uf  301.  for  the  con- 
viction of  ''sixteen  men  who,  on  the 
evening  of  the  drd  inatant,  walked  into 
the  Royal  Canal  Company's  store 
yard,  and  broke  eight  half  barrels, 
two  full  barrels,  and  one  hothead  of 
porter,  belonging  to  Mr.  Guinness, 
brewer." 

The  combination  against  Mr.  Guin- 
ness is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrence  on  record,  even  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  election.  The  vote  of 
this  gentleman  at  the  city  election  was 
visited  by  penalties  of  the  heaviest  de- 
scription.— His  porter  was  at  once' 
Proscribed  from  every  radical  tavern — 
instances  were  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates in  which  persons  were  mal- 
treated merely  for  the  crime  of  asking 
for  it  But  this  was  not  all.  His 
draymen  were  attacked  and  beaten  ui 
the  streets,  and  the  porter  which  they 
canned  spilled.  A  conspiracy  was  evt- 
dentJty  formed  to  ruin  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  In  the  case  of 
one  less  wealthy  and  less  established, 
the  conspiracy  must  have  worked  its 
end.  But  while  force  and  violence 
were  unscrupulously  employed  to  for- 
ward the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  that 
thus  avenged  the  vote  given  against  the 
government  candidates,  Lord  Mulgrave 
does  not  inteifere  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  injured  individuals — until 
even  the  radical  journals  had  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  violence  of  the 
conspirators  was  injuring  their  own 
cause — until  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Protestant  press  had  effectually  ex- 
cited public  alarm — until  the  fury  of  the 
conspirators  was  beginning  to  exhaust 


itself— when  the  tardy  carefulness  of 
his  Excellency  offers  for  the  punish- 
ment of  one  of  ♦he  outrages  a  reward  of 
301. 

Sometime  previous  a  reward  of  1 001. 
was  offered  for  the  discovery^of  persons 
engaged  in  a  far  less  flagrant  outrage  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hector  in  the 
fisheries  of  Donegal.  Some  nets  were 
destroyed  by  the  peasantry  in  couse- 
Quence  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
nshery — the  [mob  imagining,  probably, 
that  under  Lord  Mulgrave  they  might, 
with  all  propriety,  take  the  law  into 
tht^irown  hands.  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  Lord  Mulgiave's  anxiety  to  puuish  a 
crime  by  the  reward  he  offers  for  its 
detection — we  may  calculate  that  70 
per  cent,  is  detracted  from  its  enormity 
when  it  is  committed  to  punish  a  vote 
against  Mr.  O'Cbnnell. 

But  perhaps  the  following  is  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  extraordinary 
proclamations  on  the  subject. — 

From  the  Gazette  of  Tuetday. 

**  Dublin  Castle,  September  16. — On 
the  1 4th  instant,  John  Noonan,  who  was 
conveying  from  the  brewery  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Guinness,  Sons,  aud  Co.,  four 
puncheons  of  yeast  to  Longford,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  Cabra  road  (not  for  from 
Dublin)  by  six  men,  all  armed  but  one^ 
who  carried  a  sledge,  with  which  he  stove 
in  tlie  heads  of  the  several  casks,  and  that 
one  of  the  party  presented  a  blunderbuss 
at  the  breast  of  the  said  Noonan.  His  Ex* 
cellency,  for  the  better  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of 
this  outrage,  is  pleased  hereby  to  offer  a 
FREE    PARDON,  Ac" 

<*  Wonderful  munificence  ! !" 


FREEDOM   OF   ELECTION    IN    SUOO. 


August  29th The  Gazette  of  this 

date  contains  a  proclamation  stating 
that— 

«<  August  26,  1837.— As  two  men 
Thomas  M'Kenzie,  of  Tuhercurry,  and 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Oaghone,  both  in  the 


parish  of  Achonry,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
were  recently  proceeding  wttik  a  free- 
holder to  the  election  of  Sligo,  they 
were  attacked  and  severely  beaten  by  a 
laree  party  at  Cloonacool,  in  said  parish, 
and  afterwards  brought  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  were  kept  in  confine- 
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ment  until  the  night  of  the  19th  instant, 
and  that  from  the  effects  of  said  beating 
Thomas  Allen  died  on  the  20th  instant." 

And  offering  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  the 
reward  of  £50,  The  real  character 
of  this  inhuman  transaction  could 
scarcely  be  guessed  at  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  Gazette,  certainly  never 
inferred  from  the  sum  offered  as  the 
reward.  We  shall  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  filling  up  the  meagreness  of 
the  Viceregal  sketch  with  the  parUcu* 
lars  of  a  murder  beside  the  barbarity 
of  which  the  acts  of  savage  nations 
become  mercy  itself. 

Lord  Mulgrave  does  not  state  that 
the  individuals  severely  beaten  and 
kept  in  confinement  were  Protestants ; 
although  in  other  proclamations  he 
has  thought  it  right  to  mark  out  the 
l-eligion  of  the  parties  assailed;  he 
does  not  state  that  the  victims  were 
pn  their  way  to  vote  against  the  go- 
vernment candidate  when  the  friends  of 
the  government  so  gently  detained 
them.  He  merely  insinuates  that  they 
were  **  kept  in  confinement  !'* — kept  in 
confinement!  I  The  reader  might  ima- 
gine it  to  be  a  durance  as  harmless  as 
that  in  which  our  peasantry  sometimes 
were  wont  to  retain  the  ^uger  until  the 
time  for  the  prosecution  was  past. 
Let  us  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  prison 
house.  The  Mayo  ComtUution  gives 
the  true  account  of  the  confinement— 

•  «  As  two  Protestants,  named  Allen 
and  M'Kenzie,  were  proceeding  by  a 
mountain  road  to  Sligo  to  vote,  they 
^ere  seized  upon  by  a  large  mob,  who 
were  evidently  on  the  watch  for  them  and 
others  of  their  description.  After  beating 
the  two  men  in  a  mhnt  inhuman  manner, 
breaking  one  of  their  arms,  and  inflicting 
other  despemte  injuries  upon  them,  they 
dragged  them  to  a  lonely  part  of  the 
4nountain,  where  they  tied  them  in  such 
a  way  as  that  they  could  not  move  hand 
or  foot,  and  having  blindfolded  them,  left 
them  in  that  terrible  situation  fiir  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  or  the  reach  of  as- 
sistance. There  the  unfortunate  men 
remained  gix  days,  exposed  to  cold  and 
hunger,  and  suffering  under  the  savage 
treatment  they  bad  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  assailants.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  they  were  discovered  by  their 
friends.** 

This  is  the  harmless  amusement 
which  Lord  Mulgrave  designates  as 
.keeping  men  in  confinement ;  and  for 
which  he  offers  £50 1  for  the  discotcry 


of  the  perpetrators.  The  following 
additional  particulars  we  take  from  the 
SHgo  Journal : — 

**  It  appears  that  during  the  late  con- 
tested election  for  this  county,  the  de- 
ceased (Allen)  and  his  companion* 
M*Kenzie,  were  sent  on  a  jaunting  car 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloonlaoool,  in 
the  barony  of  Liney ;  they  were  met  by 
a  mob  not  far  from  that  village,  who 
dragged  them  off  the  car,  beat  them  se- 
verely, bound  them  with  cords,  and  so 
led  them  to  an  out-house  in  the  vilhige^ 
where  they  tied  bags  or  sacks  over  their 
eyes,  and  conveyed  them  from  thence 
thus  blindfolded  into  the  mountains; 
when  there,  they  were  treated  with  the 
most  fiend-like  barbarity ;  they  were  re- 
peatedly beaten  with  cudgels,  and  wound- 
ed, and  bleeding  thrown  into  a  hole  dug 
in  the  mountain,  made  purposely  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  and  widened  inside. 
Here  the  unfortunate  sufferers  lay  bound 
and  blindfolded.  At  one  time,  in  the 
heavy  rain,  the  pit  having  filled  with 
water,  they  narrowlv  escaped  being 
drowned,  which  would  have  been  to 
them  a  happy  release  indeed*  After 
some  time  they  were  carried  to  a  hut, 
where  they  were  left  without  food  or 
drink.  When  in  this  state,  a  poor  man 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  M'Kenne, 
came  (unknown  to  the  savages),  and 
with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  nn- 
loosed  then:  bonds,  took  the  bags  from 
their  eyes,  and  carried  them  one  after 
the  other  on  his  back  to  his  own  house 
(for  they  were  unable  to  walk,)  and  save 
them  warm  milk  and  an  m,  AHen'b 
stomach  could  not  retain  the  food.  They 
were  traced  and  taken  off  again  at  mid- 
night, and  after  six  days  and  nights  of 
inhuman  treatment,  such  as  would  dis- 
grace the  Inquisition  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  cruelty,  the  inhuman  ruffians 
conveyed  both  on  horseback,  each  sop- 
ported  by  two  men,  to  M<Kenzie's  house* 
opposite  the  church  of  Tubbercurry. 
Allen  died  next  morning.     Our  cones- 

pondent  writes — *  I  saw  his  remains the 

most  sickening  sight  I  ever  beheld;  his 
widow  pulled  the  clothes  off  his  legs— 
they  were  both  marked  at  the  ankles 
with  the  cords—the  skin  all  off— the  legs 
discoloured,  and  as  it  appeared  to  roe  in  a 
sUte  of  mortification.  Mrs.  Allen  told 
me  that  the  calf  of  one  of  them  fell  off 
rotten  when  she  was  washing  the  corpse. 
I  sicken  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  ; 
there  were  some  actors  in  the  tragedy 
who  are  known,  and  who^  I  trust  in  a 
merciful  God,  will  be  brought  to  justiee.' 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Allen  at  Tubbercurry,  and  a  vetdict  re- 
turned '  that  deceased  came  to  his  death 
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by  wounds  inflicted  on  hit  body  hj  some 
persons  as  yet  unknown.'  ** 

SeptembPT  2drd.— An  iiiTestigatioii 
before  the  magistrates  has  fully  borne 
out  the  sutement  we  have  quoted ;  it 
seems  to  connect  a  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  horrible 
afl^ir.  Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  ap- 
preciate the  motives  which  induce  us 
to  make  no  further  allusion  to  a  case 


which  must,  we  suppose,  come  before 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  accounts  from  the  counties  of 
Sligo  and  Longford  are  really  fearful. 
The  men  who  presume  to  work  for  the 
Toters  in  the  Protestant  interest  are 
beaten  by  mobs.  "  The  country  is  at 
the  mercy  (?)  of  an  ungovernable 
mob." 


flTAR^HAMBEa  PBOCEEOING8  AT  CABLOW. 


An  incident  occurred  at  the  late 
Carlow  election,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  his  Excellency,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps,  which  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  record. 

During  the  election,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  some  freeholders  entering 
the  town.  Captain  Vignolles,  the  resi- 
dent magistrate  of  police,  exerted  him- 
self to  arrest  the  person  leading  the 
attack;  and  being  himself  placed  in 
circumstances  of  some  danger,  he  called 
on  chief  constable  Gleesou  to  protect 
bim ;  and  on  that  officer  shewing  some 
reluctance  to  interfere,  he  seized  on 
that  gentleman's  sword,  and  used  it  in 
self-defence.  Some  barristers  of  the 
Association,  who  were  acting  the  part, 
we  believe,  of  spies  in  the  town,  had  a 
memorial  forwarded  to  Lord  Mulgrave, 
praying  for  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Captmn  Vignolles.  Two  gentle- 
men were  sent  down,  who  held  an  en- 
quiry with  closed  doors.  The  result 
of  this  was,  that  both  Captain  Vignolles 
and  chief  constable  Gleeson  were  re- 
moved from  the  county  Carlow,  and 
still  more  strange  than  this,  chief  con- 
stable Fitzgibbon,  whose  only  crime 
was  that  he  gave  evidence  on  the  in- 
Testigation,  is  made  a  sharer  in  the 
same  punishment 

This  proceeding  has  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  reproof  of  all  parties.  We 
print  the  only  document  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  mystery — ^the 
minute  declaring  his  Excellency's  sen- 
tence : — 

«  His  Excellency,  having  had  under  his 
consideration  the  report  of  Mr.  Green 
and  Major  Holmes,  appointed  to  conduct 
the  investigation  into  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  Captain  Vignolles  against  Cap- 
tain Gleeson,  and  the  counter  charges 
advanced  by  Captain  Gleeson  against 
Captain  Vignolle»->and  having  also  ex- 
amined  the  evidence  for  and  affainst  these 
charges,  has  come  to  the  following  de- 
cision, with  reepect  to  Captain  Gleeson : 
*  That  Captain  Gleeson  acted  most  im- 


properly in  not  voluntarily  coming  for- 
ward to  aid  a  magistrate  when  endea- 
vouring to  take  into  custody  an  individual 
committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
that  the  impropriety  of  his  coidnct  is  in- 
creased by  his  having,  when  distinctly 
called  upon  by  the  magistTute,  refused  hit 
own  assistance,  and  that  of  the  men  under 
his  command,  to  enforce  the  authority 
and  protect  the  person  of  the  magistrate. 
If  Captab  Vignolles  was  endeavouring  to 
effect  such  arrest  either  with  unnecessary 
violence,  or  contrary  to  law,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  ihegal  or  improper  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers;  and  although  his 
Excellency  does  not  wish  it  to  he  ua- 
derstood  that  an  officer  of  the  constabu- 
lary is  bound  under  all  circumstances  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  a  magistrate, 
yet  the  former  ought  to  be  very  siire  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  refuses  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  latter.  On  the 
present  <x:casion  there  may  have  been  a 
want  of  temper,  and  even  uncalled-for 
violence,  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom 
greater  forbearance  is  expected,  but  his 
Excellency  cannot  discover  any  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  Captain  Gleeson*s  re- 
fusal, or  palliate  the  language  and  manner 
in  which  that  refusal  was  couched.  On 
the  contrary,  his  Excellency  considers 
that  by  so  doing,  he  had  formed  a  very 
erroneous  notion  of  the  obligations  which 
his  office  imposes  on  him,  and  gave  a  bad 
example  to  the  men  under  his  command. 

"  With  respect  to  Captain  Vignolles — 
Hu  Excellency  regrets  to  observe  in  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Vignolles,  on  this  and 
a  former  occasion,  a  want  of  the  temper 
and  self-command  so  essential  to  the 
beneficial  discharge  of  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. He  has  exhibited  a  proneness 
to  resort  to  force,  which  generally  indi- 
cates an  absence  of  that  moral  influence, 
which  seldom  fails  to  attend  the  tempe- 
rate and  judicious  exercise  of  authority. 

"  The  occasions  are  rare  on  which  a 
magistrate  is  required  to  act  as  a  con- 
stable; and,  in  the  present  instance, 
Captain  Vignolles  should  have  desired  the 
constabulary  to  arrest  'the  individual, 
•  whom  he  conceived  to  be  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  without  attempting 
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to  do  so  with  bb  own  hands.  If  tbe 
constabnlary  had  refused,  thej  would 
have  iocurred  a  heavy  respoosibility^  and 
his  conduct  would  have  been  more  be- 
coming the  office  which  he  holds. 

*<  In  attempting  to  arrest  Captain 
Gleeson's  sword  from  him.  Captain  Vig- 
noles  behared  in  a  manner  altogether  nn- 
jnstifiable. 

•*  Hb  Excellency  deeply  regrets  the 
necessity  imposed  on  him  of  thus  re- 
markinc'  on  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer, 
who  has  rendered  good  service  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  has  justly  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  the  govern-, 
neot ;  but  his  Excellency  trusts  that  thia 
oocarrence  will  lead  Captain  Vignoles  to 
reflect  mem  calmly  on  the  nature  of  his 
office,  and  to  take  a  more  correct  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  duties  should  be 
performed. 

**  His  Excellency  directs  that  Captain 
Vignoles  and  Captain  Gleeson  shall  be 
strongly  admonished  as  to  their  future 
conduct — that  they  shall  nut  be  again 
employed  in  the  county,  and  that  both 
shall  be  removed  from  the  county  Car- 
low.- 

Thus,  the  officer  who  quelled  a  riot 
at  the  risk  uf  his  life  is  punished — the 
very  same  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
another,  who,  in  the  face  of  an  excited 
mob,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior, and  declined  to  interfere  to  pre- 
serve the  peace — and  a  third  person, 
who  only  is  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action as  fL  witness,  participates  in  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  other  two. 

Captain  Vignolesand  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
are  said  to  be  the  witnesses  to  Mr. 
O'Conneli's  celebrated  bloody  speech* 
at  Carlow.  We  kno^*  not  how  far  this 
can  account  for  their  punishment. 

Mr.  Gleeson  is  the  friend  of  the 
priests,  and  a  professor  of  the  favoured 
religion.  We  know  not  how  far  this 
may  account  for  his  grave  offence  being 
so  lightly  passed  over. 

But  this  we  know,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  whole  transaction  has  been  to 
give  this  lesson  to  the  people  and  the 
police.  The  former  will  interpret  it 
to  mean  that  there  is  a  kind  of  tacit 
compact  between  the  administrators  of 
the  law  and  its  violators — ^tho  latter 
will  understand  it  to  imply  that  if  they 


so  manage  their  official  duties  as  to 
gain  the  Stvoor  of  the  disufiected,  their 
delioquendes  will  be  screened.  If  they 
suppress  crime,  their  exertions  will  be 
visited  with  its  penalty. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
Captiun  Vignoles  is  a  Whig,  of  Whig 
connections,  and  an  oflicer  of  W  big  ap- 
pointment. 


The  Evening  Maiiot  this  date  throws 
some  further  light  upon  this  transaction. 
The  entire  of  the  affair  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  indeed  we  may  add,  mys- 
terious, and  connected  with  so  much 
that  to  us  Is  perfectly  unaccountable — 
that  we  forbear  for  the  present  to  offer 
any  comment.  The  refusal  of  the  go- 
vernment to  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  the  Carlow  magistrates  to  institute 
an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gleeson,  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature 
in  the  entire,  especially  when  contrast- 
ed with  their  readiness  on  the  demand 
of  some  nameless  and  noteless  complai- 
nants to  harass  and  punish  Captain 
Vignolles.  In  the  full  confidence  that 
the  entire  transaction  must  become  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  investigation — 
we  wait  patiently  the  result  It  is  fit-, 
ting,  however,  that  we  should  place  on 
record  the  resolutions  iu  which  the  re- 
sident magistrates  of  the  county  have 
recorded  their  deliberate  judgment  on 
the  proceeding — these  resolutions  too 
bear  testimony  to  facts  which  are  cal- 
culated to  afford  serious  ground  of 
alarm — 

**  Csrlow  Court-hoaie,  14th  Stpt.  1837. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  magistrates  held  this 
day,  at  the  County  Court-house,  convened 
by  special  requisition,  to  receive  the  re- 
ply of  government  to  the  magistrates  wfao^ 
on  the  9th  of  August,  forwarded  a  stated 
ment,  complaiDing  of  the  conduct  of  Sub- 
Inspector  Gleeson,  during  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  for  this  county,  and  of 
his  refusal  to  suffbr  the  men  under  his 
command  to  obey  their  orders,  and  re- 
questing bis  Excellency  to  institute  an 
inquiry  thereinto : — 

•*  Resolved — That  it  is  with  the  utmost 
regret  and  surprise  we  learn  that  the  go- 
vernment has  determined  to  refuse  to  the 
magistrates  of  this  county  the  opportunity 


*  «« Men  of  Carlow,  are  you  ready?  ('Ay,  ay.')  I  am  the  last  man  to  recommend 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood;  but  we  have  tried  every  means  of  attaining  our 
just  rights,  and  they  have  failed.  We  have  no  course  left  us  now  but  that  wUch  I 
have  hitherto  deprecated— the  shedding  of  blood  !  Blood  must  bo  shed.  My  rea- 
son for  now  saying  that  blood  must  be  shed,  is  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  for 
if  your  enemies  again  get  into  power  they  will  shed  your  blood.  *'i^Jfr.  O^Connelts 
speech  at  Carlow, 
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of  establishing  the  truth  of  their  charges 
prefened  against  Sub-Inspector  Gieesoa 
by  an  open  and  public  inquiry. 

«« ResoWed — That  we  deeply  lament 
the  injury  to  the  administration  of  justice 
likely  to  result  from  this  refusal,  whereby 
it  would  appear  that  a  public  officer,  whose 
sworn  duty  it  is  to  obey  the  magistrates, 
may  not  only  absolutely  refuse  to  do  so, 
but  tell  them,  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
bled  multitude,  that  he  <  does  not  care 
one  damn  for  them  or  for  thdr  authority,* 
(Sob-Inspector  Gleeson*s  own  words,) 
with  no  farther  risk  than  that  of  removal 
to  some  other  county,  where  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  he  would  not 
be  more  fit  to  discharge  that  duty,  whilst 
his  demeanor  and  conduct  towards  the 
constituted  authorities  may,  with  impu- 
nity, be  disrespectful  in  the  extreme,  and 
cannot  be  better  characterised  than  in  the 
words  of  his  Excellency,  as  'being  unjus- 
tifiable, and  not  to  be  palliated  by  any 
sufficient  reason.* 

**  ResoWed — That  whilst  we  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  is  less  upheld 
by  the  acquirements  *  and  exercise  of  a 
moral  influence,'  yet.  If  the  emergency 
of  the  case  require  it,  that  we  are  prepared 
in  every  legitimate  manner  to  uphold  the 
law,  and  to  arrest  its  violators  with  our 
own  hands^  rather  than  permit  the  guilty 
to  escape,  although  on  certain  occasions 
of  public  excitement  the  magistrates  be 
deprived  of  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  affiurd  both. 

**  Resolved— That  we  feel  ourselves  in 
justice  bound  to  declare  that  the  conduct 
of  Captain  VignoUes  has  been  most  praise- 
worthy, so  far  as  it  has  come  under  our 
observation,  and  that  his  well-directed 
leal,  promptitude,  and  decision,  have,  we 
are  convinced,  on  several  occasions,  pre- 
vented incalculable  mischief. 

<•  Resolved— That  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  our  serious  apprehensions  that 
the  removal  of  that  officer,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumsUnces,  will  be  calculated  to 
mislead  the  lower  orders  into  a  belief, 
Utat  any  attack  on  voters  opposed  to  the 
government  candidate,  is  not  deemed  a 
▼ery  serious  offence. 

Tnos.  BirrLXft,  Chairman,  D.L. 

P.  Baosval,  a.  Broxm, 

J.  Botlxr,  R».  Claytok  BaowK*, 

P.  WBKLAy«  Rcnaax  Dotnx,  D.L^ 

JoHir  Whklam,  Jamxs  Eustacx, 

JoBM  Wawom,  Bxmxt  Eustacx, 

HsnaT  WATias,  Johh  Jamxs  Lxckxy, 

A.  NawTOH,  J.  H.  Eustacx, 
W.  FtsHxouaNX. 

»«  We,  ihc  undersigned,  being  unavoid- 


edly  absent,  approve  of  and   adopt  the 
above  resolutions : — 

Wat^tkr  NxwToir,      Wm.  DuoKKrr, 
J.  B.  Bradt,  Hairar  Favucitxr, 

A.  RocHroRT,  D.L.   Taofi.  H.  Watsow, 
Wn.  J.  Burton,         Wm.  R.  SrxwAav, 
J.  D.  DvcKXTT,         RoBV.  DoTMx,  jun. 
Samuxl  Eluott,       Wm.  Cart. 

These  resolutions,  it  is  right  to  ob- 
serve, were  preceded  by  two  distinct 
communications  to  government,  whic  h 
we  subjoin  without  note  or  comment — 
the  first  iii  dated  August  7ih,  the  day 
of  the  occurrence  in  which  the  entire 
proceeding  originated. 

<*  Carlow,  7th  Aaguit,  1837. 

«  As  magistrates  of  this  county,  we,  the 
undersigned,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gleeson,  the  Sub-Inspec- 
tor of  Police,  stationed  here,  as  detailed  in 
the  accompanying  sworn  informations, 
and  we  at  the  same  time  assure  his  Ex- 
cellency that  many  of  us  were  eye -wit-' 
nesses  of  the  entire  transaction  therein  de- 
posed to. 

<*  A  body  of  fireeholders,  accompanied 
by  a  magistrate  on  horseback,  having 
arrived  in  this  town  about  half-past  one 
o'clock  to-day,  were  proceeding  into  the 
hotel  yard ;  at  this  period  a  large  crowd 
was  assembled  immediately  about  and  in 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  hotel,  several 
of  whom  pressed  on  the  magistrates, 
evincing  a  determination  to  assault  him, 
which  several  of  them  attempted.  At 
length  an  individual  rushed  at  the  magis- 
trate,  kicked  and  struck  his  horse,  and 
attempted  to  seise  his  bridle.  This  the 
magistrate  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  in 
doing  so  struck  with  his  whip  at  the  as- 
sailant.  A  general  rush  was  then  made  by 
the  crowd  towards  the  magistrate,  and  a 
riot  and  fight  ensued.  Captain  VignoUes, 
the  resident  stipendiary  magistrate,  fortu- 
nately came  up  at  the  moment,  and  ar- 
rested a  prisoner,  who  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  apparently  the  ring- 
leader. He  was  immediately  struck  at 
from  all  sides,  and  the  prisoner  was  forci- 
bly rescued;  but  Captain  VignoUes  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  of  those  engaged  in 
the  rescue  a  prisoner ;  this  prisoner  was 
alsorescued.  However,  Captain  VignoUes 
finally  succeeded  inarrestiogand  detaining 
three  prisoners,  two  of  whom  had  actually 
assaulted  himself,  and  while  so  engaged 
he  received  several  blows,  and  a  wound 
fromsomesharp instrument.  At  this  crisis, 
and  whikt,  with  the  assisunce  of  two  or 
three  poUce,  Captain  VignoUes  was  him- 
self holding  one  of  the  prisoners,  he  called 
on  Sub-Inspector  Gleeson,  who  bad  just 
descended  from  the(»oUcesUtionedonthe 
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court-house  steps  to  assist  hiin>  which  the 
said  GleesoQ  peremptorily  refused  to  do ; 
Mr.  Vignolles  then  ordered  him  to  bring 
up  twenty  police,  in  reply  to  which  Mr. 
Gleeson  said  he  would  not  do  so ;  Mr. 
Gleeson  was  then  required  by  two  other 
magistrates  who  had  joined  Captain  Vig- 
nolles, and  were  endeavouring  to  protect 
him,  to  bring  the  police,  and  assist  in  quel- 
ling the  riot,  which  still  continued ;  this 
also  Mr.  Gleeson  refused  to  do,  stating, 
that '  he  did  not  care  a  damn  for  them, 
and  that  he  would  not  obey  the  magis- 
trates ;*  he  then  proceeded  to  the  court- 
house, followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
mob,  who  cheered  him  loudly  up  the  steps 
of  the  court-house.** 

(This  document  is  signed  by  nineteen 
magistrates. ) 

The  commissioners  sent  down  by  the 
government  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Vignolles  stated  in 
reply  to  the  demand  of  the  magistrates 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  their  in- 
quiry should  extend  to  the  above  com- 
plunt,  the  following^  letter  was  then 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  : — 

«  Carlow,  August  14th,  1837. 

«  SiB, — On  the  7th  instant  a  commu- 
nication  was  addressed  to  you,  signed  by 
nineteen  magistrates  of  this  county,  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gleeson, 
sub-inspector  of  police,  in  refusing  to 
assist  the  magistrates  when  called  on  to 
quell  a  riot  which  took  place  at  the  late 
election. 

'«  We  did  expect,  before  this,  to  have 
received  from  you  a  reply  to  that  commu- 
nication ;  however,  not  having  heard  from 


you,  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates 
waited  this  day  on  Major  Holmee  and 
Mr.  Greeuj  in  Carlow,  to  inquire  if  they 
had  received  any  instructions  relative  to 
their  complaint ;  from  whom  they  learn- 
ed, with  much  surprise,  that  although 
they  had  been  sent  by  government  to  hold 
an  inquiry,  yet  that  such  inquiry  was  to  be 
strictly  private,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
invest^ting  the  matter  between  Captain 
Vignolles  and  Mr.  Gleeson,  but  without 
reference  to  the  complaint  made  by  the 
magistrates— in  fact,  that  the  magistrates 
and  the  public  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  investigation. 

"  We,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to 
protest  against  such  a  partial  inquiry, 
which  we  consider  equally  objectionable, 
both  as  regards  ourselves,  and  as  regards 
Mr.  Gleeson,  for  by  such  course  the  ma- 
gistrates are  precluded  from  a  full  and 
open  investigation  into  Mr.  Gleeson*s 
conduct;  and  as  regards  Mr.  Gleeson,  it 
may  hereafter  be  insisted  that  his  conduct 
has  been  already  investigated,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  just  to  put  him  on  his  trial 
a  second  time,  by  a  second  inquiry. 

**  We,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  request  government  will  now  di- 
rect a  full  and  public  investigation  into 
Mr.  Gleeson*s  conduct,  in  relation  to  the 
complaint  preferred  by  the  magistrates 
against  him^  for  refusing  to  assist  them 
when  called  on,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  and  at  which  inquiry  they  request 
the  opportunity  of  being  personally  pre- 
sent.** 

(Signed  by  the  Magistrates.) 

The  refusal  of  this  demand  occa- 
sioned the  resolutions  we  have  quoted. 


MR.  Crawford's  letters. 


August  22nd — Under  this  date  Mr. 
Crawford  has  addressed  to  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  the  first  of  a  series  of  Letters, 
which  he  heads  with  the  brief  but 
pithy  motto/*  Ireland  never  trusted  that 
she  was  not  betrayed.**  Mr.  Crawford's 
straightforward  honesty  has  been  a 
sore  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  The  object  of  his  present  letters 
appears  to  be  to  expose  and  denounce 
the  present  alliance  between  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  ministry.  The 
terms  of  that  alliance  are  now  mani- 
fest to  all  persons.  The  popish  party 
in  Ireland  support  the  ministry  on 
condition  that  they  have  the  patron- 
age of  Ireland  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  this  while  all  legislative  measures 
are  suspended.  Mr.  Crawford  objects 
to  this  compact,  as  involving  a  base 


abandonment  of  all  principle,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  the  most  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt. We  fear  his  protest,  however, 
is  unavailing.  It  is  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood in  Ireland  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  no  longer  desires  to  make  the 
contest  one  of  principle,  but  a  more 
struggle  for  prey.  So  long  as  his  own 
creatures  are  appointed  to  every  vacant 
situation,  the  mmistry  may  Just  do 
whatever  else  they  find  convenient. 

There  is  one  sentence  which  we 
deem  it  right  to  extract.  It  may  be 
well  to  place  on  record  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  (Jrawford  that  the  patronagb 
OF  Ireland  is  tested  in  the  hands 

OP  AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  INOlVlOnAL. 

'*  The  people  of  England  could  find  no 
bond  of  igiion  between  yonr  professions 
and  the  profesdonrof  the  flunistry;  but 
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y«t  tfaej  found  that  an  actual  combina- 
tion existed,  a  mutual  rapport  wai  mani- 
fested ;  henre  the  suspicion  was  generated 
that  you  had  no  object  but  the  aggran- 
disement  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  that 
the  ministry  had  no  object  but  the  hold- 
ing of  their  places. 

<*  I  have  no\r,  sir,  detailed  the  second 
source  oif  your  power  in  Ireland.  All 
the  expectants  ot  office,  in  every  class, 
will  look  up  to  you  as  the  person  to  point 
them  out  to  government,  as  being  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland. 

«  There  are  other  sources  of  vour 
power,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter; 
but  this  patronage  of  a  great  country, 
when  virtually  vested  in  an  irresponsible 
individual,  is  one  pre-eminently  danger- 
ous to  public  liberty.  The  interests  of 
the  people  are  forgotten — the  flattery  of 
the  court  is  the  prime  object — ^you  make 
the  queen  the  object  of  your  praise. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  elections,  claimed  no  other 
pledges  or  declarations  from  their  repre- 
sentatives, except  the  support  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Queen*s  ministry  ?  Tithe 
extinction,  tithe  appropriation,  corpora- 
tion reform — all  placed  in  abeyance ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land elected,  for  seven  years,  to  support 
the  Queen  and  her  government. 

M  Is  this  constitutional  doctrine  ?  Is  it 
constitutional  to  use  the  Queen's  name 
to  influence  the  people  at  elections?  Is 
this  a  proper  precedent  to  emanate  from 
the  supporter  of  democracy?  The  libe- 
rator of  Ireland,  agitating  to  convert  the 
Irish  nation  into  a  great  depot  of  castle 
hacks,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  supe- 
riors !  Well,  well,  welU-a  roost  honor- 
able situation,  truly!" 

In  these  sentences  Mr.  Crawford 
has  not  only  borne  witness  to  a  fact ; 
he  has  described  in  eloquent  and  most 
forcible  terms  the  exact  grievance  of 
which  the  empire  has  to  complain. 
By  the  purchase  of  Mr.  0*Conne1l, 
the  popish  population  of  Ireland  is 
converted  into  "  a  great  depot  of 

CASTLE  HACKS,  READY  TO  DO  THE  BID- 
DING OF  THEIR  SUPERIORS  ;**  from  that 
depot  has  been  dranghted  the  merce- 
narv  battalions  that  are  to  turn  the 
scale  in  the  parliamentarjr  battle-field 
of  Britain. 

September  7th. — A  third  letter  from 
Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  di- 


rected to  expose  the  unconstitutional 
power  vested  in  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  constabulary  force  and  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 
His  letter  concludes  with  a  most  in- 
convenient reference  to  Mr.  O'Connell's 
former  declarations  — 

<*  Permit  me  to  recall  your  own  words 
to  your  recollection,  with  reference  to 
a  former  administration.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Association,  in  the 
year  1828,  I  find  an  address  from  you, 
dated  30th  September,  1828,  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  to  desbt 
from  disorderly  meetings  ilnd  combina- 
tions. In  that  address,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing sentences : — You  give  an  enumeration 
of  reasons  why  the  people  should  desist 
from  these  practices.  Under  the  fourth 
head  you  say — *  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land ;  he  is  wlint  you  all  like  and  love — 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  wielded  a  sword; 
he  is  most  desirous  to  produce  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness  in  Ireland ;  he 
is  anxious  to  put  down  oppression  of  every 
kind,  and  crime  of  every  description.  The 
Orangemen  hate  him  and  fear  him — the 
people  love  and  respect  him.*  Under  the 
fifth  head,  you  say — *  Let  me,  as  a  fifth 
reason,  tell  you,  that  we  have,  also,  in  the 
government,  a  most  impartial  and  upright 
chancellor* — Sir  Anthony  Hart.  Under 
the  sixth  head,  you  say — <  Let  me,  also» 
tell  you,  that  we  have  in  the  government, 
another  manly,  independent,  high-minded, 
and  honest  friend  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
• — I  mean  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower.' 
Again,  in  the  last  sentence  of  your  ad- 
dress, I  find  as  follows: — *  A  parental 
government,  now  held  out  to  us,  will 
compensate  for  centuries  of  misrule.'  " 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the 
dOth  September,  1828  ;  how  writes  he 
on  the  2nd  September,  1837 — 

«  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  never 
before  saw  a  ministry  who  were  not  dis- 
posed rather  to  join  our  enemies  than  to 
assist  us.  Nay,  every  prior  administra- 
tion was  in  fact,  or  in  intention,  the  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  Orey  go- 
▼ernment,  as  administered  by  that  weak 
and  silly  man,  the  unfortunate  Anglesey, 
and  by  that  irascible  and  bigoted  being, 
Stanley.  They  made  their  appomtments 
to  office  from  the  worst  of  our  enemies, 
and  they  annihilated  the  constitution  by 
enacting  the  coercion  bill." 

"TTc  never  before  had  a  friendly  admi- 
nistration." 


MA.    0*CONNELL*S  MANIFESTO. 

Mr.    0*Connell    has   addressed    a 
species  of  mamfesto  to  the  people  of 


Ireland,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
tended as  a  re]>ly  to  the  letters  of  Mr. 
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Crawford.  We  have  not  apace  for 
comment,  bat  we  extract  the  more  re- 
markable p'^stsages,  occasionalljr  trans- 
lating them  into  plain  English  as  we  go 
alon^. 

«  The  Irish  carried  the  bill  to  emanci- 
pate the  Protestant  dissenters  of  Eng- 
land; the  Irish  carried  the  bill  to  emanci- 
?Rte  the  Catholics  of  both  countries ;  thm 
rish  carried  the  English  parifaunentary 
reform  bill ;  the  Irish  carried  the  Scotch 
parliamentary  reform  bill ;  the  Irish  car- 
ried the  English  municipal  reform  bill; 
the  Irish  carried  the  Scotch  municipal 
reform  bill ;  and  now  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Irish  reformers  give  to  the 
Queen's  government  the  opportunity  to 
carry  through  the  House  of  Commons 
every  other  measure  tending  to  increase 
the  liberties  and  franchises,  and  to  lessen 
the  burdens  of  the  British  people.** 

Since  the  fatal  measure  of  1829,  an 
Irish  popish  party  govern  the  country, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as 
the  present  ministry  retain  office. 

«  When  I  come  to  suggest  the  course  I 
should  advise,  I  beg  of  the  Irish  people 
to  recollect  these  two  flEicts : — 

«  FniST— That  never  yet  until  the 
present  day  was  there  one  English  Sove- 
reign who  did  not  hate  or  despise,  or  en- 
tertain both  sentiments  conjointly,  to- 
wards the  Irish  people.  It  should  not 
h9  disguised,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
it. 

«  SficoNOLY— That  we  have  at  length, 
blessed  be  God,  a  sovereign  on  the  throne 
free  from  passions  and  prejudices  against 
ns,  and.  determined  to  treat  us  precisely 
as  her  English  and  Scotch  subjects  are 
treated.     It  is  all  we  ask  or  desire." 

As  long  as  the  late  sovereign  was 
alive,  the  popish  party  6attered  him 
as  the  patriot  king ;  he  is  gone,  and 
they  now  attempt  the  same  flattery  to 
his 'successor.  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  fulsome  adulations  that  were  heap- 
ed upon  William  the  Fourth,  during 
the  period  of  the  reform  bill ;  by  the 
very  person  who  now  insults  his  me- 
mory almost  before  his  ashes  are  cold 
in  his  grave. 

"  Next  to  the  Queen  and  ministry, 
but  second  to  none  in  reliance,  are  to  be 
placed  the  Irish  nation. 

<*  Let  this  be  understood — let  it  be 
distinctly  understood — I  say  that  we  have 
now  in  our  moral,  virtuous,  and  open 
combination,  the  entire  Irish  nation. 

•*  At  present  the  Irish  Protestants,  in 
great  and  increasing  numbers  have  joined 
the  patriotic  cry  of  justice  to  Ireland. 
We  have  at  present  twenty,  probably  one 
hundred,  Protestants  in  the  ranks  of  the 


Ariends  of  Ireland,  for  one  who  joined  us 
before  emancipation.'* 

We  Quote  this  passage  just  to  mark 
its  insolence  and  its  Slsehood.  It  is 
not  true  that  he  has  the  Irish  natioii 
with  him ;  it  is  utterly  figJae  that  tbe 
ProtestaoU  ia  hb  ranks  are  more  nn- 
merous  than  before  emancipation. 
Every  day  is  recording  the  desertion 
of  liberal  rrotestanU  from  the  ranks  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  We  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  mention  a  single  individual 
of  note  who  was  opposed  to  emancipa- 
tion and  is  now  attached  to  his  fac- 
tion.  One  hundred  names  must  recur 
to  the  recollection  of  the  most  careless 
reader,  of  persons  whose  exertiom 
mainly  contributed  to  carry  emancipa- 
tion who  are  now  the  objects  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  foulest  invective. 

••  My  reply  is  ready.  It  is  my  deh'be- 
rate  and  long-considered  advice  to  support 
the  Queen's  government  upon  all /N»si&/e 
occasions,  and  by  all  possible  means,  and 
to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  intentions  and  determination  of  the 
Queen. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  the  opposition 
of  the  Conservatives  that  prevents  the 
ministry  from  passinir  the  measures 
which  the  Popish  faction  consider  as 
their  undoubted  right  ;  what  these 
measures  are  we  find  stated  in  another 
passage. 

« JusUce  to  Ireland  demands  princi- 
pally these  four  things :  . 

"  First — An  extension  of  the  county 
constituency  to  a  five-pound  franchise  at 
the  utmost— A  strict  definition  of  the  va- 
lue  of  that  franchise,  and  the  utmost 
facility  in  registering  the  franchise. 

"  Second— To  disembarrass  tbe  town 
franchise  from  all  the  rate-paying  clauBe^ 
and  to  render  the  registry  eflPectual  for 
the  vear,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  do^ 
micile. 

"  Third— A  complete  corporaUon  re- 
form extended  to  all  towns  of  suffideot 
population  or  property. 

"  Fourth— The  total  abolition  of  tbe 
tithe  system,  and  the  throwing  on  the 
stote  the  providing  for  the  vested  inte- 
rests of  the  existing  Protestant  clergy." 

These  four  measures,  therefore,  in- 
cluding the  total  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland  —  mark, 
reader — the  total  abolition no  hum- 
bug appropriation  clause— but  tbe 
total  eztinetion  of  tbe  Irish  church— 
the  ministers  are  prevented  from  pam- 
ing  only  by  the  Conservative  ooposi- 
tion.  ^*^ 

But,  besides  these  claims  peculiar  to 
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Ireland,  there  are  other  measures  de- 
manded by  justice  for  the  entire  em> 
pire. 

«<  Our  duty  will  be  to  vote  for  every 
extension  of  suffrage  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. 

«  We  owe  a  similar  duty  to  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

*<  The  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
parliament  to  at  the  utmost  three  years 
will  be  another  duty. 

«  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  ballot, 
I  must  confess.** 

Extension  of  the  suffrage,  trieimial 
parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot,  have 
all  encountered  the  repeated  opposi- 
tion of  the  ministry.  Of  course  then, 
the  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  these 
measures  of  jiistice  lies  in  the  princi- 
ples of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  No 
such  thing. 

<*  It  is  a  species  of  melancholy  conso- 
lation to  kuow  that  the  same  obstacle 
which  prevents  *<  justice  to  Ireland,** 
equally  prevents  that  "justice  to  Eng- 
land,** which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  suffrage,  in  the  shortening  of  parlia- 
nent,  and  the  voting  freely  by  ballot — I 
mean  the  House  of  Lords.** 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  often  re- 
peated pledges  of  ministers,  we  have 
Mr.  O'uonneirs  testimony  to  assure  us 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  toe  House  of 
Lords,  we  would  have,  first,  the  total 
destruction  of  all  church  establishment 
in  Ireland— second,  an  indeBnite  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage — third,  vote  by 
ballot,  and,  fourth,  triennial  parlia- 
ments, or  **  oftener  if  need  be." 

We  wish  much  that  some  Conserva- 
tive member  of  parliament  would 
bring  these  declarations  before  Mr. 
0*Connell  and  the  ministry,  face  to 
fkce,  and  put  the  question  to  them 
both,  whether  it  is  true  that  the  Con- 
servative opposition,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  are  the  only  obstacles  to  these 
revolkitionary  measures. 

One  sentence  more,  and  we  have 


done  with  our  extracts ;  the  sentence 
contains  a  pledge  made  witli  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath ;  a  pledge  that 
his  prt*sent  support  of  ministers  is  of- 
fered  them   with   the    full  conviction 

THAT  ITS  ONLY  USE  WILL  BE  TO  SERVE 
THE  CAUSE  OP  REPEAL. 

'<  Irishmen !  beloved  countr^pnen,  with 
whom  or  for  whom  I  have  laboured  for 
nc«r  forty  years — for  whose  welfare  my 
heart  is  as  warm,  and  my  spirit  is  iode- 
fatigable  and  as  undaunted  as  wheu,  with 
the  blood  of  boyh(K>d  boiling  in  my  veins, 
I  commenced  my  enthusiastic,  and  not 
unsuccessful  career.  Irishmen  !  beloved, 
esteemed  countrymen.— you  who  hHve  the 
germ  of  every  virtue  implanted  by  nature*s 
God — blessed  be  His  holy  name — in  your 
hearts  and  dispositions— you  who  have  so 
much  contributed  to  obtain  political  ad- 
vantages for  Scotland  and  England — you 
who  have  been  usefully  numbered  in  every 
battle,  but  as  yet  basely  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  your  own  victories — Irishmen!  at- 
tend. Remember  I  am  a  Repealer — ^remem- 
ber I  tell  you  it  is  my  belief  that  justice  will 
never  be  done  to  you  until  you  have  once 
again  a  parliament  in  College-green ;  and 
every  fact  that  arises  proves  more  and 
more  strongly  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
relief  from  the  British  parliament. 

«  Irishmen,  attend — With  these  con- 
victions deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  I 
am  doubly  persuaded  of  the  prudence*  the 
policy,  and  wisdom  of  making  our  present 
experiment.** 

With  the  conviction  that  "justice 
never  will  be  done  to  Irishmen  until 
we  have  a  parliament  in  College-green' 
-^with  the  conviction  deeplv  impressed 
upon  his  mind  that  *'  with  the  good  will 
of  England  justice  will  never  be  attained 
for  Ireland** — Mr.  O'Connell  is  doubly 
persuaded  of  the  prudence,  the  policy, 
and  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  in  office.  If  there  be 
meaning  in  words,  the  inference  is 
plain,  because  he  Is  convinced  that 
their  retaining  office  will  advance  the 
t^use  of  Repeal. 


FBMALB  PATRIOTISM. 


In  the  Tuam  Herald — a  paper  sup* 
poaed,  we  know  not  how  truly,  to  be 
under  the  more  immediate  control  of 
Dr.  M'Hale — a  paper,  however,  which 
certainly  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the 
Connaught  priesthood — we  find,  under 
the  head  or  **  female  patriotism,"  the 
following  paragraph,  to  which  we  beg 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  : — 
*'  The  following  instance  of  female  pa- 
triotism is  one  among  the  many  instances 
of  the  kind  which  occurred  in  this  county 
previous  to  the  last  election : — A  girl  in 
a  village  caUed  Russeltown,  in  the  union 


of  Liskivy  and  Adregool,  who  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  a  young  man  in  the 
village,  happened,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
election,  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
bv  the  object  of  her  affections.  Just  at 
the  moment  when  the  indissoluble  knot 
was  about  to  be  tied,  she  recollected  that 
her  lover  had  a  vots^  and  dreading  that 
thb  vote  might  have  been  given  to  the 
enemy  of  her  country  (he  being  a  tenant 
to  a  zealous  snpp<»rter  of  Mr.  Daly,)  she 
immediately  *  forbid  the  bans,*  and  de- 
clared that  much  as  she  loved  him,  <  she 
lovedr  her  country  more,'  «n«l  that  »h*T^ 
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never  would  marrj  him,  unlen  he  pro- 
iniMxl  before  God  thai  he  would  vote  for 
Bodkin  and  Martin — the  lovesick  swain 
did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  her  wishes, 
and  the  happy  union  immediately  fol. 
lowed.  Such  facts  as  these  prove  to  a 
demonstration  what  Voltaire  said  some 
years  ago  in  alluding  to  France,  *'  that  no 
country  could  remain  long  enslaved,  once 
the  women  of  that  country  became  pa- 
triots.'* Should  enthusiasm  like  this 
Ue  allowed  to  rise  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  intensity  by  the  further  denial  of 
Ireland's  rights,  nothing  bat  their  high 
sense  of  religion  and  virtue  can  pre- 
vent the  females  from  imitating  the 
example  of  Charlotte  Corday,  who,  with 
her  own  hand,  laid  one  whom  she  thought 
was  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  France, 
in  the  dust** 

We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  ques- 
tion the  perfect  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tives which  governed  the  choice  of  the 
high-minded  maiden  of  Russeltown  in 
her  matrimonial  speculations — we  have 
no  right,  perhaps,  to  comment  on  the 
genius  of  that  religion  which  thus  per- 
mits its  solemn  sacrament  to  be  be  de- 
secrated by  political  intrigue — we  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  the  romantic 
genius  of  the  enthusiast  of  the  Tuam 
broadsheet,  should  form  out  of  such 
unpromising  materials,  so  very  beau- 
iiftil  a  scene — but  we  have  a  right  very 
seriously  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  admirer  of  female  virtue 
holds  up  his  heroine  to  the  imitation 
of  his  countrywomen.  Voltaire — ^the 
French  Revolution — and  Charlotte 
Corday,  are  the  associations  which  the 
mention  of  female  patriotism  recalls — 
infidelity,  licentiousness,  and  murder, 
are  the  virtues  of  this  new  school  of 
revolutionary  heroines. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
paragraph  in  the  Connaoght  priest's 
instructor,  by  the  following  communi- 
cation, relative  to  the  recent  Cork 
election,  which  has  been  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scenes  he  so  graphically 
describes : — 

<«  The  riots  which  disturbed  this  city 
during  the  election,  have  been  marked  by 
a  feature  which  1  believe  is  new  even  in 
the  wildest  excesses  to  which  popular  fiuy 
has  risen  in  Ireland.  The  patriot  mobe 
have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  comprised 
of  women — ^whose  characters  may  be 
guessed  without  difficulty  from  their 
manners  and  appearance.  Troops  of 
these  wretches  parade  the  streets  with 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  indulging  in 
the  most  ucentious  expressions  and  ges- 
tures— and  shouting  for  «« ould  Ireland," 
no  words  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  de- 


moniac frenzy  which  seems  to  actuate 
them — they  do  not  conceal  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  a  strong  military  force  alone, 
which  prevents  them  from  slaking  their 
fiendish  propensities  in  blood.  They 
seem  under  the  influence  of  apolitical  in- 
toxication, which  deprives  them  of  all 
control  over  their  actions.  T  had  read 
accounts  of  the  scenes  which  were  enacted 
at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution — 
but  I  could  never  realize  to  my  mind 
these  in  which  fiends  in  female  shape  are 
described,  until  I  saw  the  streets  of  Cork, 
during  this  election.  /  can  now  under^ 
stand  them  aU,  Patriotism  has  been  said 
to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel — I 
can  now  understand  how  revolutionary 
fanaticism  can  become  the  hellish  religion 
of  women  who  have  no  other. 

<*  I  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  to  con- 
vey to  you  any  more  definite  notion  of 
the  wild  and  unrestrained  orgies  in  which 
these  beings  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  reform.  Dancing  through  the 
streets,  tearing  off  their  clothes — and 
screaming  in  the  most  hideous  manner, 
they  leave  on  the  mind  an  impression  of 
something  worse  than  hnman. 

•(  I  have  been  credibly  informed  in  se- 
veral quarters — that  a  lady  whose  hus- 
band professes  radical  principles,  had  the 
folly  to  drive  out  in  her  carriage  dressed 
in  green — a  mob  attended  her  in  triumph, 
the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  these  patriot 
bacchanals  carried  her  so  far,  that  in  the 
intoxication  of  her  patriotism,  she  dis- 
dained the  incumbrance  of  garments,  and 
disrobing  herself  with  the  most  frantic 
gestures  led  the  orgies  of  her  companions. 
I  have  heard  this  story  repeatedly — it 
may  perhaps  be  exaggerated,  as  such  sto- 
ries often  are,  but  certainly  from  what  I 
have  seen  myself,  it  is  not  improbable. 

«  The  Southern  Reporter,  the  prieeU* 
paper  in  this  city,  dwells  with  delight  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  females  of  Cork, 
Complaints  having  been  made  that  the 
military  were  not  active  enough  in  quel- 
ling the  riots.  The  priests*  paper 
boasted  that  the  reason  was,  that  the  mobs 
were  mostly  women,  and  many  of  them 
were  young  and  handsome  women — the 
soldiers  were  gallant  fellows,  and  a  hiss  to 
a  young  fellow  in  the  lines  was  a  wonder- 
ful peacemaker,** 

This,  we  repeat,  may  throw  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  writer  in  the 
Tuam  Herald — wc  understand  the  fe- 
male patriotism  which  it  seems  desi- 
rable to  the  priests  and  their  party  to 
excite.  Strange  that  the  admiration  of 
the  writer  in  the  Connaueht  paper  for 
female  patriotism,  and  the  norror  which 
our  Cork  correspondent  entertains  for 
it— should  excite  in  the  minds  of  each 
reminiBccnces  of  the  French  revolu- 
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■Y  EDWABO  8TBVBK80ir  O'BRIEN,  BK^.  A.M. 


CHAPTER  Tin. — ^THE  DUEL. 


How  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  I  am  about  to  narrate, 
or  when  they  occurred,  the  reader 
must  not  enquire.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  arranging  the  incidents,  so 

.that  their  narration  will  aflfbrd  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions.    The  reader  must  be  content  to 

,  accept  of  the  assurance  of  an  old  friend, 
that  the  narrative  of  this  chapter  is  a 
true  account  of  events  which,  to  my 
own  knowledge  did  actually  occur. 

Ellen  Irving  was  the  onlv  child  of  a 
clergyman,  well  known  and  respected 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Dublin — a 
man  distinguished  in  the  church  by 
every  quality  calculated  to  ensure  po- 
pularity and  command  respect,  he  filled 
for  many  years  a  prominent  position  in 
the  public  eye.  By  the  mysterious 
dbpensationsof  that  Providence  which 
80  often  takes  away  **  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,"  just  when  earth  seems  to 
want  their  excellence  most,  he  was  re- 
moved in  the  verv  prime  of  his  life, 
and  the  very  height  of  his  usefulness. 
A  beautiful  monument  in  the  parish 
church  of  ,  erected  by  his  sur- 

viving parishioners,  bears  record  that 
they  felt  his  removal  as  a  bereavement 
Jnst  over  the  costly  memorial  of  his 
people's  grief,  a  small  marble  tablet, 
plain  and  unadorned,  except  a  deep 
table  border  can  be  called  an  orna- 
ment, records  in  a  few  simple  and  ex- 
pressive lines,  the  sorrow  of  his  widow 
—a  sorrow  far  transcending  the  grief, 
the  tale  of  which  is  inscribed  on  the 
proad  monument  below. 

I  might  have  taken  another  and  a 
shorter  method  of  telling  my  readers 
Vol.  X. 


that  his  wife  survived  him  ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  never  gazed  en  that  tablet 
without  feeling  mv  heart  touched — ^as  if 
there  was  something  in  its  erection 
that  told  better  than  many  words  the 
character  of  her  that  placed  it  there. 
In  the  monument  below  there  was 
enough,  more  than  enough,  to  satisfy 
the  vanity  of  grief.  The  public  tribute 
to  public  worth — the  long  inscription 
where  the  sculptured  figures  bear  the 
storied  urn,  ana  art  has  chiselled  with 
her  choicest  imitation  the  forms  of 
mourning — here  there  wtis  more  than 
enough  to  satirfy  the  vanity  of  woe — 
the  only  sacred  vanity  of  the  heart — 
but  over  and  above  it  all,  more  pre- 
cious in  its  simplicity,  more  touching 
in  its  unpretending  sorrow,  is  placed 
the  simple  tablet,  which  is  the  offering 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  of  her  to 
whom  that  memory  was  most  hallowed. 
The  heart  of  the  widow  demands  for 
its  memories  a  tribute  peculiar  to  them- 
selves— the  grief  with  which  no  stran- 
ger can  intermeddle,  would  not  unite 
in  its  record  with  the  sorrows  <tf  the 
multitude. 

At  the  time  of  her  fathei's  death, 
Ellen  was  about  seven  years  of  age. 
With  this  child  of  many  hopes  and 
many  prayers,  Mrs.  Irving  retired  to 
a  secluded  residence  near  the  village 
of  Clontarf.  Her  husband,  unlike  but 
too  man;^  of  the  clergy,  had  lell  his 
family  in  a  competence  which  amounted 
almost  to  affluence.  Mrs.  Irving  was 
induced  to  select  Clontarf  as  her  place 
of  residence,  by  the  vicinity  of  her 
husband's  only  brother,  a  gentleman 
who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a 
merchant.  He  had  never  married. 
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His  sisler,  a  lady  who  had  sometime 
passed  the  period  when  ill-nature  at- 
taches to  unmarried  ladies  the  name  of 
old  maid,  bad  lived  with  him  for  many 
rears.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  reso- 
lution to  die  an  old  bachelor ;  and 
bein?  warmly  attached  to  his  brother, 
he  had  declared  his  intention  of  leav- 
the  great  mass  of  his  large  fortune  to 
Ellen.  After  Mr.  Irvine's  death  he 
had  earnestly  pressed  Mrs.  Irving  to 
make  his  house  her  home.  This  offer, 
however,  that  lady  had  declined.  With 
all  that  was  amiable  and  upright  in  bis 
character,  the  merchant  united  a  deep 
respect  for  religion — neither  ho,  hriw- 
ever,  or  his  sister  seemed  to  feel  its 
importance,  as  Mrs.  Irving  had  been 
taught  by  her  husband  to  do.  She 
knew  that  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
was  that  Ellen  should  be  trained  up 
with  more  than  a  respect  for  religion, 
and  Mrs.  Irving  believed  tiiatshe  could 
better  fuldl  his  wishes  by  keeping 
Ellen  ill  a  homo,  over  all  the  manage- 
ment of  which  she  herself  should  have 
the  full  control.  A  beautifully  situ- 
ated cotta<^e,  as  it  was  called,  was  pro- 
cured for  her  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  brother-in-law's  resi- 
dence. This  arrangement  gave  her  all 
the  advantages  of  his  society  and  his 
counsel,  while  it  left  her  still  to  bring 
up  her  child  in  a  home  where  she 
should  learn  to  see  piety  the  regulating 
principle  of  every  movement. 

My  readers  must  suppose  some  years 
to  have  elapsed,  and  time,  of  course,  to 
have  brought  its  change  on  all  parties. 
The  old  maid.  Miss  Irving,  had  be- 
come Mrs. — not  by  the  regular  title  of 
matrimony,  but  by  that  unauthorised 
assu-.nption  of  matronly  dignity,  which 
some  one  has  facetiously  termed  brevet- 
rank.  The  merchant  had  grown  older 
and  richer,  and  as  his  hairs  grew  whiter 
his  disposition  appeared  to  grow  still 
more  kind.  Ellen's  mother  was  be- 
guining  to  sink  with  years — sorrow  had 
hastened  on  the  steps  of  old  age^-and 
EUeo  herself  had  become  a  woman,  and, 
without  dattery,  a  lovely  woman.  De- 
scriptions of  female  beauty  are  justly 
excluded  from  all  narratives  of  which 
the  writers  desire  to  pretend  to  the 
reputation  of  common  sense.  Without 
any  piratical  interference  with  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  fashionable  novel 
writers — an  interference  which  would 
be  as  cruel  as  dishonest-^I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  say  that  Ellen 
was  now  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  rather  low  of  stature,  with  black 
hair,  features  full  of  mtdligence  and 


ffood  humonr,  a  very  while  and  h^h 
forehead,  and  eyes  through  which 
••her  soul  looked,"  and  that  sool  was 
full  of  softness  and  affection.  My 
readers  may  fill  up  the  description  as 
they  choose. 

I  must,  too,  introduce  them  to  a  new 
character,  with  whom  it  is  desirable, 
for  the  progress  of  my  narrative  that 
they  should  make  acquaintance.  Mrs. 
Irving's  brother  bad  been  also  a  clergy- 
man in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  too 
had  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  but  he 
left  him  nearly  altogether  unprovided 
for.  Charles  Wilson  had  just  com- 
pleted his  first  year  in  College,  with 
distinguished  success,  when  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  father  left  him 
parentless  and  almost  pennyless  in  the 
world.  His  mother  was  many  years  in 
her  grave,  and  all  he  inherited  from  his 
father  was  a  good  name,  and  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  to  struggle  through  a 
world  where  a  good  name  is  said  to  be 
but  a  poor  inheritance,  and  merit  and 
talents  without  wealth  are  but  too  fre- 
quently despised. 

As  Charles  stood  by  the  grave  of  bis 
father,  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  all  this. 
He  heard  the  clods  of  dust  fall  with  a 
deep  echo  on  the  coffin  of  his  parent, 
and  it  seemed  like  a  knell  to  proclaim 
to  him  that  he  was  alone  in  a  cold  and 
heartless  world.  In  bitterness  of  soul 
he  returned  from  the  grave,  which 
seemed  to  have  covered  all  his  hopes 
and  prospects  on  earth. 

It  was  necessar}'  for  him  to  remain 
a  few  days  at  his  father's  late  abode. 
He  was  there  alone ;  and  during  these 
days  of  solitude,  it  is  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  describe  the  feeliugs  that  passed 
through  his  bosom.  Few  persons  bat 
those  who  have  experienced  them  can 
ever  conceive  the  mingled  feelingswhich 
enter  into  the  pride  and  the  ambition 
of  a  young  man,  successful  in  his  first 
entrance  into  College.  Indistinct 
hopes  of  the  future  grow  upon  the  ima- 
gination, and  mix  themselves  up  with 
the  hallowed  recollections  of  the  past. 
Many  a  one  that  will  read  these  pages 
will  remember  that  the  sweetest  and 
most  sacred  ingredient  in  that  honoor- 
able  pride  is  tne  joy  that  success  may 
bring  to  a  f  arent's  heart — the  know- 
ledge that  a  father's  and  a  mother's  eve 
will  grow  brighter  at  the  news  of  the 
distinction  of  a  sou.  Charles  had  felt 
all  this.  Many  a  time  had  his  mind 
been  excited  in  the  laborious  stnmle 
of  competition,  by  the  thought  of  bis 
fjither.  Many  a  time  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hb  success  been  enhanced 
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hy  the  pride  that  glistened  in  his 
father's  eye — it  was  a  union  in  which 
the  purest  sympathies  and  emotions 
of  our  nature  hallowed  and  beautified 
the  passion  for  personal  distinction,  and 
the  pride  of  personal  success.  But  his 
father  was  now  gone,  never  more  to 
be  glad  at  the  honours  of  his  boy — he 
felt  bis  heart  to  be  stricken  down — the 
stay  of  his  pride  and  bis  ambition  was 
broken,  and  the  feelings  that  leaned 
upon  it  hung  drooping  on  the  ground. 

The  violence  of  grief  subsided  into 
the  cold  and  cheerless  feding  of  deso- 
lation. He  regarded  himsdf  as  an  out- 
cast on  the  workL  He  was  poor,  and 
be  6incted  himself  friendless.  His 
pride  could  not  bear  the  notion  of 
ttniggfing  with  the  real  ills  of  poverty, 
and  with  a  thousand  others  which  he 
imagined  to  belong  to  it  He  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  his  own  talents  to 
believe  that  he  might  depend  un  them, 
bot  when  he  thought  of  raising  himself 
by  their  exercise,  he  felt  as  if  lie  was 
a  pennyiess  adventurer,  and  his  spirit 
could  ill  brook  the  taking  of  a  character 
which  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth  re- 
gard at  once  Mith  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt He  was  ready  to  give  up  all 
his  prospects  rather  than  meet  the 
sneers  and  the  repulses  of  a  world 
which  be  pictured  to  himself  all  that 
was  selfish  and  cold.  A  simple  inci- 
dent taught  him  a  lesson,  if  not  of 
truth,  certainly  one  of  usefulness. 

The  evening  before  he  was  to  leave 
for  ever  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  went 
alone  to  tase  a  last  farewell  of  his 
&ther*8  grave.  Unseen  as  he  thought 
by  any  eye,  he  threw  himself  upon  its 
new  laid  turf,  and  he  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  break* 

All  the  feelings  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  rushed  through  his 
bosom*  In  bitterness  of  soul  he  Man- 
dered  from  toD}b  to  tomb,  until  he  came 
to  the  low  wall  by  which  the  church- 
yard was  separated  from  the  parsonage 
where  his  infant  days  had  been  passed, 
but  which  never  must  be  his  home 
again.  He  had  now  no  home.  Every 
spot  called  back  some  recollection  of 
former  days — and  the  brown  hues  of 
a  cloudy  March  evening,  which  was 
rapidly  closing  in,  shed  over  each  fa- 
miliar spot  a  sombre  character,  that  was 
suited  to  his  state  of  mind.  The  little 
stream  still  purled  through  the  grove, 
where  many  a  time  he  bad  searched 
for  the  blue-bell  or  the  May-flower. 
The  old  thorn  still  rose  in  its  rude 
and  jagged  antiauity,  behind  the  rustic 
•eat,  where  his  rather  had  often  taught 


him  the  lessons  of  religion.  Every 
shrub  was  familiar — he  could  tell  al- 
most every  blade  of  grass  within  the 
precincts  of  ths  place  that  ''should 
know  him  no  more."  No  wonder  that 
his  heart  was  full ;— he  leaned  against 
the  grave-yard  wall,  and  again  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
^  He  was  startled  by  a  step  close  be- 
side him — he  turned  rouud,  unwilling 
that  a  stranger  should  have  surprised 
him  in  his  grief.  It  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  find  that  it  was  old  Robert  Browne, 
sexton,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
diildhood.  He  had  been  long  a  servant 
in  his  fisther^s  family  ;  when  appointed 
to  the  office  of  sexton,  he  occupied  acot- 
tage  on  the  glebe  land,  and  still  re- 
garded himself  as  a  servant  of  <*hts 
reverence."  There  was  something  id 
his  appearance  suited  to  his  office.  His 
dress  was  sombre,  and,  without  being 
threadbare,  its  shape  and  fashion  was 
of  the  olden  time.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  shovel,  in  the  other  the  huge 
key  of  the  church-yard  gate.  Theie 
was  a  slight  hobble  in  his  gait,  which 
was  perceptible  as  he  trod  upon  each  of 
the  grdve  mounds  with  which  the  yard 
was  full.  He  transferred  the  key  to  the 
hand  which  held  the  shovel,  and  touched 
ht«  hat  to  Charies,  with  a  respect  that 
seemed  accorded  as  much  to  his  grief 
as  his  station. 

"  Master  Charles,"  said  the  dd  man, 
"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  should  take 
thi.^  sore  to  heart ;  but  it*s  God's  will, 
and  the  poor  master  was  ready  for  it ;  he 
is  happier  in  his  erave  to-night  than 
many  are  out  of  it* 

Charles  muttered  an  indistinct  as- 
sent 

"  We  must  all  submit  to  the  will  of 
God/'  continued  the  old  man.  **  I  ask 
your  pardon,  sir,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  **  for  being  so  bold,  but  let  an 
old  man  that  loved  the  poor  master 
speak  to  you.  I  seen  you,  sir,  when 
you  were  sobbing  on  the  grave  bcyant. 
I  thought  your  grief  was  more  violent 
than  a  Christian's  oupht  to  be — more 
than  your  father  woula  like  to  see — we 
must  all  submit  to  God's  will." 

"It  is  not  atways  eas}^"  replied 
Charles.  "You  don't  know,  Robert, 
what  it  is  to  be  left;  a  lonely  orphan  in 
the  worid." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  I  knew  it  once,'*  and  a  sigh  escupe(t 
him  as  lie  spoke.  "Just  at  your  age 
I  was  left  without  father  and  mother 
in  one  week ;  and  what  was  more,  I 
didn't  know  where  to  get  my  dinner 
the   day    after    they    were    buried  i^ 
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and  I  thought  my  heart  would  sink  in 
my  bosom.  But  my  mother's  last 
words  were  to  me»  that  God  was  the 
father  of  the  fatherless-^nd  they  gave 
roe  comfort ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want. 
And  I  have  brought  up  a  goodly 
family,  and  seen  them  all  well  settled 
in  the  world  but  Sally,  that's  with  me 
yet,  and  is  a  comfort  to  my  old  age, 
and  her  mother's.  Thank  God,  Master 
Charles,  you're  good  at  the  learning, 
and  got  on  well  in  the  Collie ;  there 
is  no  fear  but  you'll  come  to  good, 
though  I  often  heard  the  poor  master 
say  he  had  nothing  to  leave  you  but  a 
eood  name ;  but,  indeed,  as  I  said  to 
his  reverence,  that  was  better  than 
riches  with  a  bad  one." 

«  But  Robert,"  said  the  other,  "  the 
world  does  not  think  so — it's  a  cold  and 
heartless  world  for  a  person  to  go 
through — a  good  name  is  little  thought 
of  without  money.  It's  a  selfish  worlds 
Robert,"  said  Charles,  bitterly. 

••  Master  Charles,"  replied  the  old 
man,  **  it's  not  for  an^  ignorant  man  like 
me  to  teach  a  College-bred  gentleman 
like  yourself,  but  old  men  sometimes 
know  things.  Now,  it's  odd  enough 
that  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I've  remarked,  are  fond  of  speak- 
ing that  way  of  the  world ;  but,  in 
throth,  I  don't  just  think  it's  all  out 
so  bad ;  it's  wicked  enough,  God  help 
it,  but  there  are  many  kind  and  good 
people  in  it;  and  as  to  selfish,  why 
every  one  looks  to  their  own,  as  it^s 
only  proper  they  should  ;  but,  indeed. 
Master  Charles,  I  believe  that  in  the 
world  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  do 
a  good  turn  in  reason  to  a  neighbour.  I 
never  could  understand  them  that  was 
always  complaining  of  the  selfishness 
of  the  world,  unless,  may  be,  that  they 
would  expect  that  every  one  would  put 
themselves  out  of  their  own  way  for 
them  they  might  know  nothing  about, 
which  to  my  mind  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable at  all ;  but  for  kindness  within 
reason,  I  think  the  world  is  far  better 
than  you  mig^ht  think,  considering  the 
wickedness  that's  in  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  shrewd 
common  sense  of  the  old  sexton 
that  jarred  upon  the  gloomy  philoso- 
phy in  which  Charles  had  been  in- 
dulging. Still  he  felt  that  there  was 
truth  in  what  he  said ;  he  mused  for 
some  time  ;  at  last  he  replied, 

"  I  am  afraid,  Robert,  it's  but  a  poor 
world  for  one  without  either  money  or 
friends  to  get  on." 

«  Don't  say  that,  Master  Charies ; 


if  a  man  will  stay  eomplainijig  of  the 
world,  it's  the  long  odds  but  he'll  make 
reason  for  himself  to  find  fault  with  it ; 
but,  if  one  will  only  just  think  nothing 
about  whether  the  world's  good  or  bad, 
but  see  what,  with  God's  help  he  can 
do  for  himself,  and  do  it — and  if  he  will 
trust.  Master  Charles,  in  One  wh(»  is 
far  better  than  any  one  on  this  earth, 
he'll  find,  I'm  thinkin?,  that  the 
world's  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
wonder  how  ever  he  could  have 
thought  it  so  bad.  Many  persons,  I'm 
thinking,  complain  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  won't  do  for  them  that  will  do 
nothing  for  themselves." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Sally,  the  old 
man's  daughter,  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.  She  came  bounding  over  the 
graves  as  lightly  as  if  nothing  of  death 
were  under  the  sod — her  long  black 
hair  flowing  down  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  her  black  eyes  laughing  with  th^ 
glee  of  youth.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  being  attracted  by  her  singulariy 
handsome  figure,  which  her  light  step 
shewed  off  to  great  advantage.  On 
perceiving  Charles  she  stopped  and 
seemed  confused;   her   contusion  ap- 

E eared  to  proceed  from  the  feeling  that 
er  levity  of  manner  was  inconsistent 
with  his  grief.  With  a  natural  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  which  of\en  in  per- 
sons of  an  humbler  rank  anticipates  the 
effect  of  those  conventional  rules 
which  bind  their  superiors,  she  stopped 
and  sobered  down  her  manner  to  a 
suitable  gravity.  With  a  blushing  he- 
sitation she  offered  her  simple  condo* 
lence, 

•*  Master  Charles,  I'm  sorry  for  your 
trouble,  sir." 

Charles's  reply  was  anticipated  by 
the  reproof  of  her  father  for  climbing 
over  the  church-yard  wall.  Sally,  it 
seemed,  had  been  sent  by  her  mother 
to  call  the  sexton  to  bis  supper,  and 
had  found  a  short  way  to  fulfil  her 
message  over  a  part  of  the  wall  which 
had  partly  fallen  down. 

*'  Indeed,  Sally,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  you  are  too  wild  ;  you  are  getting  a 
woman  now,  and  must  not  be  getting 
on  with  the  ways  of  a  wild  girl." 

His  reprooF,  however,  was  delivered 
in  a  mild  tone,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceal the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
looked  on  the  sylph-like  form  of  his 
really  handsome  daughter.  She  look- 
ed up  archly  and  said, 

•*  Father,  111  get  old  and  sober  time 
enough.  I'm  only  a  wild  giri  yet 
They  say,"   she   added  thoughtfully, 
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**  that  none  know  •otrow  dooner  than 
those  that  are  boni  with  a  light  heart, 
80  I  may  make  the  most  of  mine." 

"  Salljr,*'  said  Robert,  «  Master 
Charles  is  leaving  us  to-morrow,  for 
ffood  and  all — "  his  voice  faltered  as 
he  spoke,  "  the  last  of  the  old  stock  is 

going  away" — and  he  struck  the  spade 
eep  into  the  ground,  and  folded  his 
arms  aoross  iL  Sally's  eves  filled  with 
tears.  *^  Well,  God  bless  him  wherever 
he  goes.  Master  Charles,**  she  added, 
**  will  yon  ever  think  of  Glen  vale,  and 
the  poor  old  parsonage  here?** 

Coarles  felt  his  emotions  overcome 
lum — ^large  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks— the  little  party  were  silent  for 
■ome  time—Charles  leaned  with  his 
back  to  the  wall— old  Robert  still  rest- 
ing on  his  spade,  and  Sally  standing, 
looking  wistfully  up  into  the  boughs  of 
an  old  hawthorn  that  shot  out  its 
gnarled  and  straggling  branches  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  sexton 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ;  he 
spoke  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  his  companions. 

^  Well,  many  a  grave  I  have  dug  in 
this  churchyard,  and  many  a  one,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  I  have  seen  laid  low  i 
but,  never  did  I  brieve  for  mortal  as 
for  him  that  I  mst  put  in — I  hope 
thoee  that  come  after  nim  may  be  like 
him.** 

He  dropped  the  spade  on  which 
he  had  been  leaning— he  advanced 
tovrards  Charles,  and  grasped  both  bis 
hands  — *«  Master  Charles,  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  and  keep  you 
wherever  you  go ;  and  maybe,  when 
you  are  a  great  man  in  the  College, 
you  would  sometimes  be  coming  back 
to  look  at  his  reverence's  grave ;  and 
I'm  thinking,  Master  Charles,  you'll 
be  a  very  great  man  before  you're  too 

Sroud  to  come  to  see  old  Robert 
rowne  ;  it  would  do  my  old  eyes 
good  if  I  could  once  see  you  in  your 
Cher's  pulpit,  and  yet,  maybe  I  might 
live  to  see  you  made  provost,  or  some 
other  post  as  good,  in  tlie  college." 

••Sally,"  said  the  old  man  "bid 
Master  Charles  good  bye  ;  the  old 
master  was  always  fond  of  you,  fonder 
nor  one  would  think  from  your  wild 
ways.  I  hope  when  Master  Charles 
sees  you  next,  you'll  not  be  as  wild  as 
you  are  now." 

"  I'm  thinking  maybe  he'd  see  me 
wilder ;  bat  I  pray  Uod,  he  may  see 
me  as  liffht-hearted,  though  indeed 
my  heart  is  sore  for  the  old  master ; 
but  father,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
**  they  say  that  when  a  light-headed 


body  comes  under  this  old  thorn  thev 
can  spec ;  so  I  heard  the  people  tell. 
Maybe  it  was  speeing  oi  me,  that 
put  into  my  head  ;  so  mind.  Master 
Charles,  when  next  we  meet  I  may 
be  wilder,  but  not  so  light-hearted." 

She  said  these  wordsr  in  a  half 
solemn  half  cheerful  tone  of  voice ; 
tiiere  was  the  superstition  she  mention- 
ed connected  with  the  tree — that  half- 
witted persons,  when  standing  under 
it,  become  endued  with  the  gift  of 
speeing  or  prophecy.  She  took 
Charles's  offered  hand — **  Good  by. 
Master  Charles,"  she  said,  '*  God  bless  - 
you  and  keep  you ;  and  maybe,"  she 
added,  looking  up  at  the  tree,  **  when 
next  we  meet  you'd  have  much  need 
of  his  blessing." 

Her  father  rebuked  her  for  what  he 
deemed  her  ill-timed  levity. 

**  Indeed  father,"  she  said,  "  I  could 
not  help  it  Master  Charles  knows 
my  heart  is  sad,  God  help  me,  for 
them  that's  gone ;  indeed,  father,  there 
is  no  lightness  in  my  words  ;  they 
come  into  my  head,  as  if  I  could  not 
help  to  say  them ;  maybe  they  have 
their  meaning.  God  bless  you  again, 
Master  Charles." 

Charles  took  her  extended  hand ;  he 
almost  involuntarily  imprinted  on  it  a 
kiss  ;  **  Good  by,  Sally,  and  God 
bless  you." 

As  he  grasped  the  rough  hand  of 
the  old  sexton  he  felt  a  warm  tear  fall 
on  bis  own.  ^  God  bless  you  again," 
said  the  old  man.  *<  Mind,  Master 
Charles,  don't  mind  abusing  the  world, 
but  see  what  you  can  do  for  yourself 
in  it,  and  trust  in  God,  sir.  I'm  like 
David,  Master  Charles,  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  never  saw 
I  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed — 
no,  never.  Master  Charles,  never" — he 
did  not  finish  the  quotation ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  use  an  expression  that  would 
even  imply  the  possibility  of  his  old 
pastor's  son  being  brought  to  beggary. 

This  conversation  the  reader  must 
suppose  to  have  occurred  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  have 
chosen  to  commence  my  narrative^ 
Charles  had  taken  the  old  man's  ad- 
vice. He  had  not  abused  the  world, 
but  tried  what  he  could  do  for  himself 
in  it,  and  old  Robert's  words  had 
turned  out  true.  He  obtained  a  scho- 
larship in  the  university,  and  with  the 
help  of  this,   and    the    few   hundred 

Sounds  which  his  father  had  left  him, 
e  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  the 
bar ;  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
chosen  to  devote  himself.     His  pros« 
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pecU  were  now  fair  of  advancement  in 
life.  He  had  made  many  frienJs,  and 
had  met  with  much  kindness,  and  be- 
gan seriously  to  wonder  how  ever  he 
had  believed  the  world  to  be  so  bad. 

Other  hopes  too  had  come  in  to  ani- 
mate bis  efforts.  When  children,  he 
and  Ellen  Irving  had  been  playmates  ; 
and  the  recollections  of  her  childish 
beauty  had  never  wholly  lost  their  in- 
fluence on  his  mind.  When  his  col- 
legiate pursuits  fixed  his  residence  in 
Dublin,  it  was  of  course  natural  that 
he  should  be  frequently  at  his  aunt's, 
and  in  the  society  of  his  cou«n, 
perhaps  equally  natural  that  he  should 
form  for  her  an  affection  which 
he  persuaded  himself  was  returned. 
Not  that  ever  a  word  of  love  had 
passed  between  them  ;  Charle8*s  pride 
prevented  this.  He  knew  that  Ellen 
was  the  heiress  to  a  Iai|re  fortune ;  he 
determined  that  be  would  not  seek  her 
hand  until  he  could  appear  not  altoge- 
ther to  seek  H  as  an  adventurer.  With 
the  natural  enthnsiasm  of  youth,  he 
imagined  that  the  attainment  of  his 
profession  would  immediately  place 
him  in  a  position  in  which  he  might 
honourably  seek  it.  He  knew  thai 
Ellen  felt  for  him  as  he  did  for  her, 
and  on  tins  assurance  he  was  content 
.  to  rest 

Mrs.  Irving  was  not  unaware  of 
Charles's  feelings  towards  Ellen,  and 
she  more  than  suspected  these  feelings 
to  be  returned.  She  did  not,  however, 
feel  it  right  or  necessary  to  discourage 
him.  In  Charles's  principles  she  had 
the  fullest  confidence.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  who  sought  for  her 
daughter  a  good  match  ;  or  rather,  she 
had  different  notions  of  what  consti- 
tuted a  good  match.  She  did  not 
covet  great  wealth  for  her  child,  but 
happiness,  and  she  believed  that  with 
a  competence  happiness  might  be 
found.  She  feared,  nowever,  that  her 
brother-in-law  might  entertain  different 
feelings  ;  and,  although  she  was  deter- 
mined to  act  as  she  thought  right, 
whenever  her  daughter's  happiness 
woultl  be  concerned,  she  rather  de- 
sired that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to 
act  contrarv  to  the  wishes  of  one  who 
she  naturally  regarded  as  her  protec- 
tor. 

Charleses  father  had  been  succeeded 
at  Glen  vale  by  a  Mr.  Leeson,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  the  appointment 
by  the  possession  of  some  aristocratic 
Connections.  At  ihe  time  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's death,  Mr.  Irving  had  very  kindly 
undertaken  to  settle  some  matters  of 


bnslnew  with  th«  new  incumbent 
This  created  an  acquaintance  between 
these  gentlemen,  which  was  subse- 
quently kept  up. 

Mr.  Leeson  had  a  nephew,  a  young 
man  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
family  property,  and  was  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  a  title  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  very  distant  relative. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
which  learned  place  he  left  with  the 
enviable  reputation  of  being  the  most 
dissipated  man,  the  best  pistol  shot, 
and  the  idlest  fellow  in  the  university. 
After  leaving  the  university  with  these 
valuable  acouiremeiits,  he  spent  a  few 
months  with  his  cousin  at  nis  living ; 
after  this  he  visited  Dublin;  during  his 
stay  there  Mr.  Irving  showed  him  some 
attention  ;  at  his  house  he  met  Bllen  ; 
he  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  un* 
derstanding  that  she  would  certainly 
be  left  a  large  fortune  by  her  ancle,  he 
be^n  to  think,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  oompaoioni^ 
"that  he  might  do  worse  than  give 
over  raking  for  a  little  while,  and  com* 
mit  matrimony  with  a  devilish  good 
fortune,  and  a  devilish  fineg^rL** 

An  unexpected  summons  from  Engw 
land,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
disclose,  and  which  no  one  of  ooune 
inquired,  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  steps,  at  that  period,  in  his  scheme. 
The  following  year,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted Mr.  irving's  invitation  to  renew 
his  visit.  And  as  he  had  learned,  on 
accurate  authority,  that  Mr.  Irving's 
wealth  exceeded  even  the  sum  that 
common  report  had  assigned  to  him. 
he  did  so  with  the  full  intention  of 
carrying  his  matrimonial  speculation 
into  effect. 

Charles  was,  at  this  time,  just  at 
the  eve  of  being  called  to  the  bar. 
Every  day  confirmed  him  in  his  belief 
that  Ellen  was  not  indifferent  to  him. 
His  ardent  spirit,  too,  fancied  that 
every  obstacle  would  be  soon  removed* 
and  that  his  prospects  in  his  profession 
would  soon  assume  so  brilliant  a  co- 
louring, as  to  present  his  proposal  for 
Ellen's  hand  in  an  unoqjectionable 
light  even  to  Mr.  Irving.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  knew  little  of  the  profession 
he  had  chosen — of  *'  the  hope  deferred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick  I" 

It  was  just  then  that  the  gay  and 
fashionable  Mr.  Leeson  presented 
himself  as  his  rival.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  polished  exterior,  and  of  pre- 
possessing manners.  And  having,  of 
course,  tact  enough  to  conceal  his  real 
character,  he  was  a  fiivourite  with  Mr. 
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Inriog.  Without  much  difficulty  he 
oUtuned  that  gentlemsn's  sanction  for 
hb  addresses  to  his  niece.  Mr.  Irving 
was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  a  co- 
ronet, and  imagfined  that  there  would 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
Ellen's  consent  to  become  Lady         -w 

Mrs.  Irving  did  not  regard  this 
matter  with  the  same  composure  as 
she  had  looked  on  the  attentions  of 
her  nephew.  Her  first  wish  was  that 
her  daoghter^s  husband  should  be  a 
religious  character.  She  told  her 
brother-in-law,  howcTer,  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  exercise  any 
andoe  influence  over  Ellen's  choice, 
•he  had  great  confidence,  and  justly  so, 
in  the  jadg^ment  and  feeling  of  her 
ehild ;  and  if  she  thought  she  would 
be  happy  with  Mr.  Leeson,  she  would 
give  her  full  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  him. 

Leeson  had  been  an  open  scoffer  at 
religion ;  at  Oxford  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  heavy  collegiate  censure  for 
his  daring  avowal  of  infidel  opinions. 
With  wonderful  tact,  however,  he  now 
aecommodated  himself  to  the  feelings 
of  those  whom  it  was  his  object 
to  eonciitate.  He  professed  a  deep 
respect  for  religion ;  with  great  can- 
door,  howerer,  lie  acknowledged  that 
it  had  hitherto  occupied  but  little  of 
his  attention.  He  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  an  enquirer,  and,  if  things 
must  be  called  by  their  right  names,  he 
played  the  part  of  the  hypocrite  most 
admirably.  On  Mrs.  Irving  be  com- 
pletely imposed — on  her  daughter  par- 
tially. 

Ellen  and  Charles  had  never  inter- 
changed a  word  on  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  attachment,  and  yet,  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  their  souls,  each  had 
long  regarded  the  other  as  the  object 
of  a  conscious  love.  To  Ellen's  pure 
mind  this  feeling  carried  with  it  all  the 
sanctity  of  an  engagement;  and,  al- 
tliough  she  could  not  plead  this  in 
reply  to  her  uncle's  persuasions  to  en- 
courage the  addresses  of  Mr.  Leeson, 
to  her  own  heart  it  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  why  she  should  refuse 
them. 

Not  that  she  needed  this  motive  to 
determine  her.  With  that  intuitive 
perception  of  character  which  often 
seems  an  instinct  of  the  female  heart, 
she  felt  that  there  was  an  undefinable 
something  about  him  which  she  could 
not  like,  and,  with  all  his  winning 
manners,  and  even  his  appearance  of 
regard  for  religion,  she  distrusted  him. 
She  fdty  or  mded,  her  dislike  was  an 


unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  an  unjust 
one ;  and,  therefore,  she  tried  to  over- 
come it,  but  in  vain ;  there  are  un- 
taught and  unreasoning;'  antipathies  of 
the  heart  which  are  under  the  guidance 
of  something  higher  than  either  reason 
or  experience. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  see 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  feel  a  jealuusy 
of  the  addresses  of  one  who  had  over 
him  so  much  advantage  in  external  cir- 
cumstances— in  all  that  men  regard  as 
calculated  to  bribe  the  female  heart 
into  regard.  Born  of  a  family  far 
higher  than  his  circumstances,  Charlf  s 
had  all  that  sensitiveness  of  pride 
which  such  a  position  is  calculated  to 
nurture.  He  dreaded  the  character  of 
an  adventurer  above  all  things.  Had 
Ellen  been  destitute  of  fortune  he 
would  long  since  have  plighted  to  her 
in  words,  those  vows  or  constancy  and 
love  which  he  had  registered  in  his 
heart. 

Upon  such  a  disposition,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  which  was  aggravated  by  a 
morbid  nervousness  of  temperament, 
the  result  of  sleepless  midnight  hours,- 
and  intense  application  to  study,  the 
presence  of  a  rival  like  Mr.  Leeson, 
produced  effects  almost  amounting  to 
madness.  He  fancied  that  Ellen  en- 
couraged his  addresses,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  thought  it  most  probable  that 
any  woman  in  her  circumstances  would 
do  so.  His  pride  could  not  bear  the 
thouffht  that  ever  he  had  offered  the 
homage  of  his  heart  where  it  had  been 
rejected.  He  determined  to  appear 
indifferent — he  rejoiced  that  never  had 
a  distinct  avowal  of  his  aff'ectitm  pass- 
ed his  lips.  He  resolved  to  make 
Ellen  believe  that  any  past  attentions 
had  not  been  serious  upon  his  part ; 
he  wished  her  to  believe  that  he  had 
trifled  with  her  affections,  so  fiilse  is 
the  passion  which  men  call  pride  ;  he 
had  rather  that  she  should  have  a  just 
cause  for  reproach,  than  an  unjust 
cause  of  triumph. 

And  he  almost  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  her  the  impression  he  desired, 
and  he  made  her  miserable  ;  his  visits 
gradnally  became  fewer  and  fewer  at 
the  cottage,  until  even  his  aunt  re- 
marked to  him  that  he  was  neglectful 
of  his  friends.  Occupation,  and  the 
necessitv  of  intense  study,  furnished 
him  with  an  excuse. 

in  the  mean  time  her  uncle,  and 
even  her  mothe/,  urged  upon  her  the 
propriety  of  receiving  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  Leeson,  which  were  so  marked  as 
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BO  longer  to  be  capable  of  being  mu«. 
undentood.  Mrs*  Irvine  had  been 
imposed  on  by  the  artfulness  of  his 
hypocrisy;  ahe  believed  that  he  was 
such  a  man  as  her  father  would  have 
chosen  for  Ellen  ;  and,  while  she  was 
not  altogether  dazzled  by  the  worldly 
advantages  of  the  matcn,  so  as  to 
overlook  higher  considerations,  she 
certainly  did  feel  proud  of  seeing  her 
daughter  occupy  tliat  exalted  station 
which  she  knew  she  was  qualified  to 
adorn. 

Poor  Ellen  was  greatly  perplexed  ; 
she  feared  that  Charles,  if  be  had 
ever  loved  her,  no  longer  regarded 
her  with  feelings  of  affection.  She 
could  find  no  rational  grounds  for  her 
dislike,  or  rather  distrust  of  Mr.  Lee- 
son  (  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
love  him.  Had  she  been  a  girl  of  less 
high  principles,  she  would  not  long 
have  hesitated  ;  but  she  shrunk  from 
solemnly  pleck^ng  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  the  tender  of  feelings  which  her 
heart  told  her  she  could  not  fulfil. 

She  told  her  feelings  to  her  mother ; 
MrSk  Irving  was  not  altogether  capable 
of  understanding  their  depth.  **  My 
child,"  she  said,  <*  if  your  heart  tells 
you  that  it  will  not  go  with  the  vows 
you  make,  let  nothing  ever  tempt  you 
to  make  them ;  but,  Ellen,  my  dear, 
do  not  be  led  away  by  the  notions  of  a 
romantic  attachment  which  young 
people  so  often  believe  should  be  the 
foundation  of  marriage.  Esteem  is 
the  real  source  of  the  only  love  that 
will  last ;  it  is  almost  in  itself  the  love 
that  a  wife  owes  to  her  husband  ;  do 
not,  Ellen  dear,  refuse  a  man  whom 
you  esteem,  because  you  do  not  feel 
that  wild  girlish  sentiment  which  per- 
haps your  education  has  not  fitted  yon 
to  form ;  but,  consult  your  own  heart, 
and  pray  to  God  to  guide  you  to  what 
is  right." 

The  mother  affectionately  kissed 
her  child ;  Ellen  made  no  reply.  She 
might  have  answered  her  mother's  ar- 
gument by  analysing  her  feelings  to- 
wards Mr.  Leeson,  and  questioning 
whether  the  distrust  she  felt  for  him 
wasconsbtent  with  esteem.  But  her 
own  heart  suggested  a  more  sufficient 
repljr;  she  had  but  to  compare  her 
sentiments  towards  him  with  those 
with  which  she  still  regarded  her  cou- 
sin, to  know  that  she  did  not  love 
him. 

In  sadness  and  sorrow  she  went  out 
alone  to  a  favourite  seat  which  over- 
hung the  sea.  I  have  been  charged 
in  these  tales,  with  foigetting  that  any 


persons  were  to  read  4hem  but  those 
ramiliar  with  the  localities  I  describe, 
and  that,  presuming  upon  this  ac- 
quaintance in  my  reader,  I  have  some* 
times  made  my  narrative  nnintellij^ble 
to  distant  readers.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  fault ;  but  it  was 
a  natural  one.  When  I  began  to 
write  I  scarcely  anticipated  that  my 
poor  memoranda  would  be  read  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  of  those  per- 
sonally acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
localities  but  the  writer.  I  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  in  finding  that 
I  have  readers  who  know  nothing  of 
either.  The  best  that  I  ciui  do  to 
manifest  my  feeling  is  to  insert 
such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  read  mv  poor  tales 
with  whatever  little  satisraction  thdr 
perusal  is  calculated  to  afford.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  do  not  require  such 
explanations,  can  easily  pass  them  by. 

ror  the  benefit  then,  of  the  nnfortn* 
nate  readers  who  miMr  be  so  ignorant  as 
to  reouire  such  information,  I  may 
state  tnat  Clontarf  is  a  little  village  on 
the  sea-shore^  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  Dublin.  The  magnifi« 
cent  bay  spreads  its  broad  watefs 
before  it;  (hr  across  them,  on  the 
opposite  side,  rise  the  romantic  bilk  of 
Killiney,  and  farther  sUll  behind  them, 
the  Wicklow  mountains  repose  upon 
the  sky;  the  city  itoelf  lies  to  the 
westward;  like  a  German  metaphysi- 
cian, almost  always  obscured  in  the 
dun  atmosphere  of  its  own  smoke ;  a 
little  to  the  north-east  rises  the  bill  of 
Howth,  and  far  away  to  the  eastward 
you  can  discern  nothing  but  the  blue 
and  apparently  boundless  billows  of 
the  Irish  channel ;  except  indeed  at 
evenUde,  when,  like  a  solitary  star  on 
that  wild  waste  of  waters,  you  can  see 
glimmering  afar  off,  the  lanthorn  of 
the  light-ship,  a  vessel  which  is  moored 
on  a  sand-bank  many  miles  out  at  sea; 
bearing  even  on  the  bosom  of  the  pe- 
rilous element  itself,  the  starlike  signal 
of  safety,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
of  danger  to  the  mariner,  presenting 
this  really  romantic  object,  and  per- 
forming these  important  services  under 
the  unromantic  and  unpretending  de- 
signation of  **  the  Kish  Light.*' 

The  residence  to  which  Mrs.  Irving 
had  retired,  was  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, some  little  way  farther  down 
than  the  village  of  Clontarf.  The 
gronnds,  confined  as  they  were,  reach* 
ed  down  to  the  beach.  Just  on  some 
rocks  which  breasted  the  billovrs  of 
the  deep,  a  rustic  seat  had  been  con* 
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structed,  ao  as  to  command  a  view  of 
dl  the  scenery  of  the  bay.  It  was  a 
favourite  retreat  of  Ellen's;  and,  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  there  was 
something  attractive  in  its  sequestered 
situation. 

It  was  almost  the  dusk  of  an  autumn 
evening ;  the  clouds  hung  heavy  in  the 
sky,  and  cast  their  dark  shadows  over 
tlie  sea,  along  which  the  waves  were 
running  in  troubled  and  irregular  sue* 
cession.  The  tide  was  near  its  height, 
and  the  spray  was  dashed  high  upon 
the  rocks.  One  or  two  leaves  from 
the  trees  which  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  were  now  and  then 
whirled  round  and  round  in  the  eddies 
of  the  rude  blast.  Ellen  wrapped  her 
cloak  close  round  her,  as  she  walked 
rapidly  along  the  gravel  walk.  There 
was  a  melancholy  in  the  aspect  of 
nature,  suited  to  the  state  of  her  own 
mind.  She  sat  down  on  the  seat,  and 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  she 
looked  over  the  sea,  where  the  wind 
was  sweeping  along  the  waves. 

She  had  sat  for  some  time ;  the  sha- 
dows of  the  clouds  were  getting  darker 
on  the  waters,  and  the  Kish  light, 
shining  distinctly  on  the  black  horizon 
around.  Ellen  was  just  thinking  of 
returning  home,  when  her  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  female  figure  that 
had  been  apparently  making  its  way 
along  the  rocks  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  was  moving  up  to  the  cultivated 
grounds  about  the  cottage.  The  fe<» 
male  stopped,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  cottage,  for  a  few  minutes,  not 
many  yards  from  where  Ellen  sat ;  she 
bad,  therefore,  concealed  herself  by  the 
trelliced  paling  that  surrounded  her, 
an  opportunity  of  scanning  the  singu- 
lar figure  that  presented  itself. 

The  figure  was  tall,  and,  even  amid 
the  disfigurement  of  a  large  grey  cloak 
that  was  wrapped  around  her,  singu- 
larly handsome.  The  head  was  fas- 
tened round  with  a  red  band,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  luxuriant  black  hair 
streamed  half  way  down  the  back,  out- 
side the  cloak.  Her  feet  and  legs 
were  quite  bare ;  the  cloak  was  mani- 
festly intended  for  a  shorter  figure, 
and  so  indeed  it  appeared  was  the  red 
petticoat  which  appeared  under  it,  for 
the  legs  were  uncovered  nearly  to  the 
knee,  and  the  skin,  which  was  of  a  de- 
licate whiteness,  appeared  torn  by 
brambles.  Her  back  was  partly  turned 
towards  Ellen,  so  that  she  could  not 
see  the  face ;  but  the  form  appeared  to 
have  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  to 
be  gazing  intently  on  the  cottage,  and 


muttering  to  herself*  Ellen  thooght 
she  distinguuhed  her  own  name. 

'*  Ay,"  cried  the  figure  in  a  louder 
tone,  "  ay ;  little  she  knows  about  him ; 
little— littl&^little—.'*  The  rest  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  in  muttering. 

The  beating  of  Ellen's  heart  was  so 
loud  as  almost  to  prevent  her  from  lis- 
tening; she  caugnt  by  the  trunk  of 
the  beech  tree  which  was  close  to  her. 

<*  Little  she  knows;  little-* little;*' 
again  resumed  the  stranger,  **  maybe, 
little  she  caret  that  he  has  forsaken 
one,  and  made  the  light  heart  a  sad 
one ;"  again  she  fell  into  the  low  mut^ 
tering.  Ellen  could  distinguish  no- 
thing but  the  word  *'Glenvale."  A 
mist  came  over  her  eyes  ;  she  thought 
she  should  have  fallen.  Her  mind  in- 
stantly reverted  to  Charles ;  she  knew 
not  what  to  fear ;  a  thousand  thoughts 
were  in  that  moment.  Her  agitation 
made  her  move  so  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  her  mysterious  viritant  She 
turned  round  with  a  glance  of  fire  from 
eyes  of  the  deepest  black.  There  was 
an  expression  of  wildness  in  the  coun- 
tenance. Ellen  felt  as  if  she  had  seen 
the  features  before.  Indeed,  even 
through  its  wildness,  there  was  a  beauty 
that  made  it  not  easy  to  have  seen  and 
have  forgotten.  She  rushed,  or  rather 
sprung,  towards  Ellen — *^  Ay,  then. 
Miss  Ellen,  I'm  glad — glad  to  see  you; 
it  is  for  you  I'm  looking ;  maybe,  dar« 
lint,  to  save  you  from  a  sore  heart — a 
sore  heart,  Aliss  Ellen,  it's  a  sore 
thing.  Mavbe  you  don't  know ; — put 
your  hand  here,  Miss  Ellen ;"  and  the 
poor  creature  flung  open  her  bosom, 
and  placed  Ellen's  hand  upon  her 
heart. 

"Miss  Ellen,  you  don't  know  me/ 
she  continued,  looking  up  earnestly  in 
her  face,  and  in  the.  earnest  gaze 
Ellen  recognized  a  face  which  she  had 
not  seen  ^r  years.  My  readers  per^ 
haps  have  before  this  recognized  Sally 
Brown. 

**  I'did  not  know  you  at  first,  Sally  ; 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  vou  here,"  re- 
plied Ellen,  startled  at  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  her  old  friend ;  still  more 
startled  at  a  thousand  terrible  thoughts 
with  which  her  appearance  was  asso- 
ciated. 

**No  wonder,"  replied  the  other; 
**  no  wonder.  I'm  not  like  what  I  was 
when  I  used  to  catch  the  lambs  for  you 
at  Glenvale.  I  used  to  be  light-hearted. 
I  am  light-headed  now — my  brain's 
not  right.  Miss  Ellen  dear." 

It  needed  not  these  words  to  assure 
Ellen  of  the  truth.    The  poor  roaniiH; 
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put  her  hand  to  her  head  and  tapped 
several  times  with  her  finger  on  ner 
forehead.'* 

**  I  might  tap  longr,  MUs  Ellen,**  she 
said  ;  •*  but  theyVe  in  it — whirling 
about — ay — ever  since  the  day  I  »aw 
them  both — the  sod's  over  them — and 
white  daisies  are  on  them — ^you  know 
his  hair  was  white — white,  white — like 
the  snow  ;**  and  she  walked  away  a])- 
parently  forgetting  her  companion  sil* 
together. 

Ellen  recalled  her  with  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  agitation — she  raised  its 
tone  almost  to  a  scream,  before  the 
other  heard  it — she  started. 

«•  Who  *r  says  Sally,  ••  oh  ay,  Miss 
Ellen,  dear.** 

**  Did  you  not  say,  Sally,  you  had 
something  to  tell  me,"  said  Ellen, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

-  Oh,  Miss  Ellen,"  replied  Sally,  -  I 
have  to  tell  you — ^look  at  me,  darlint; 
you  wouldn*t  like  to  be  like  me — 
you  wouldn't  like  to  wander  the 
world — you  wouldn't.  Miss  Ellen,  dear 
— now  take  care.  Miss  Ellen,  don't 
trust  him — he  loved  me  too." 

*•  Who?" interrupted  Ellen,  in  violent 
emotion. 

•*  Who  !*  exclaimed  the  other,  look- 
ing with  a  piercing  stare  into  her  fea- 
tures, **  are  not  you  to  be  his  bride — 
won't  he  make  you  a  grand  countess 
—didn't  he  say  it  to  me  ?" 

The  maniac  paused ;  Ellen  breathed 
freely. 

**  Ay,  Miss  Ellen,  he  will  put  dia^ 
monds  in  your  hair,  but  they  will  turn 
to  serpents,  and  they  will  get  about 
your  heart— 40  don't  take  them — 
they're  here ;"  and  again  she  bared  her 
bosom  and  pointed  to  her  heart. 

She  sat  down  at  Ellen's  feet,  and 
seemed  more  collected. 

••  I've  wandered  far  to-day.  Miss 
Ellen,  to  tell  you  this  story  ;  and  when 
1  did  come  1  wandered  in  my  mind — I 
can't  think  of  any  thing." 

*•  How  is  your  father,  Sally  ?"  en- 
quired Ellen,  hoping  that  the  que«ition 
might  recall  the  scattered  rccolleciions 
of  the  poor  creature. 

She  looktd  up  full  in  her  face,  and 
an  expression  oi  deep  mc*aninj^  pussed 
across  the  wildness  of  her  features  ; 
she  clasped  her  long,  lank  hands  ;  and 
her  only  reply  was  by  a  troubled  moan; 
for  some  minutes  she  continued  this 
low  and  dismal  sound  while  she  rocked 
herself  backwards  and  forwHrds  with  a 
motion  that  kept  a  sort  of  time  to  her 
moans. 

She  continued  this  motion  fur  some 


time ;  at  last  she  started  to  her  feet. 
She  g^rasped  her  head  wildly  with  her 
han<u,  and  then  caught  Ellen's  with  a 
violence  that  made  her  shrink.  A 
sudden  fire  seemed  to  light  up  the 
maniac's  eye.  **  Listen  to  me.  Miss 
Ellen,"  she  cried,  while  her  voice  ap- 
peared to  assume  new  energy ;  "listen 
to  me,  I  must  tell  it ;  a  woman  does 
not  like  to  tell  her  shame ;  but  the 
vow  of  the  dead  is  upon  me  ^  and  as 
she  continued  to  speak,  her  breHtliiu^ 
rose  hiurher  and  higher ;  **  be  warne<l. 
Miss  Ellen ;  it  was  Edward  Leeson 
that  made  me  what  I  am ;  it  was 
he  that  broke  my  father's  heart ; 
be  warned.  Miss  Ellen.  He  wants 
to  marry  you ;  1  know  he  does  ; 
come,  listen  to  me ;  there  is  no  one 
near  us,  but  them  that  yon  don't 
see ;  come,  now,  here  give  me  your 
solemn  oath  that  you'll  never  marry 
him."  She  paused — an  unearthly  fire 
lit  up  her  eye — she  squeezed  Ellen's 
wrists  with  a  painful  and  convulsive 
grasp  ;  ••  Swear  it,  swear  it,"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  violence  that  was  be- 
coming alarming,  **  as  you  would  miss 
the  curse — the  curse — the  curse,  Miss 
Ellen,"  she  screamed — **  they're  here 
to  curse  you — do  you  see  him — there, 
there — swear — look  at  him,  he's  beck- 
oning me — his  hair  b  all  white — 
swear."  Her  eye-balls  were  strainiiij^ 
on  some  point  by  the  sea-side — a  cold 
shudder  passed  over  all  her  frame, 
while  Ellen  was  literally  compelled  to 
give  the  required  vow.  The  maniac 
became  calm  ;  "  did  you  see  him,  Miss 
Ellen,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  fearful 
wh'isper,  **  my  father — he  was  there  ; 
and  she  pointed  in  the  direction  in 
which  her  eyes  had  been  previously 
directed.  **  I  saw  him  standing  on  that 
rock." 

She  paused  for  a  long  time,  over- 
come by  excitement ;  she  resumed,  in 
a  subdued  tone, "  Poor  old  man — he  was 
always  fond  of  you,  Miss  Ellen.  Do 
you  remember,  long  ago,  when  you 
were  at  Glenvale ;  and  we  were  buth 
children  ;  and  I  was  tlien  the  bonniest 
child  in  all  the  country  except  your- 
self;  and  Master  Charles  used  lo  vex 
you,  saying  I  had  blacker  eyes  than 
you,  and  the  old  man  would  take  you 
on  his  knee,  when  vou  would  be^in  to 
look  downcast,  and  tell  you  that  y«»u 
had  the  sweetest  face  in  all  the  country 
side ;  and  that  you  would  yet  make  k 
nice  wife  for  Master  Charles — even  in 
death  he  did  not  forget  you — ^you  ha%e 
all  my  story.  Miss  Elkn  dariint.  My 
father  and  my  child  are  in  one  grave  ; 
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bis  white  hairs  are  in  it ;  but  when  he 
was  cold  under  the  sod  he  came  to  nie 
iu  liis  winding  sheet,  and.  he  .scut  me 
to  you ;  and  I  have  to  tell  you — he — 
he — Miss  Ellen — he  forsook  me — he 
left  me  to  die  b^  the  road  side,  if  I 
chose,  when  my  father  put  me  out ;  ay, 
and  the  old  man's  heart  was  broke,  and 
he  never  looked  up  more.  I  bore  it  all 
until  I  saw  him  die — and  mv  child,  too. 
I  was  with  him  when  he  Jied  ;  1  saw 
him  as  the  breath  went  from  him ;  and 
he  forgave  me,  and  he  blessed  me ;  ay, 
and  he  blessed  the  bab^ ;  but  that. 
Miss  Ellen,  went  hard  with  him ;  but 
he  did  bless  it,  and  he  died ;  and  I  sat 
day  and  night  beside  the  corpse;  I 
talked  to  it  all  night ;  they  wanted  roe 
to  quit  it;  and  before  the  morning 
light  the  child  had  gone  to  him ; 
the  dead  roan's  blessing  was  on  it ; 
and  it  took  fits  and  died ;  then 
something  passed  through  my  head  ; 
and  from  that  morning  out  they 
say  Fm  mad — but  I  saw  him  thats 
gone.  He  came  to  me  in  his  white 
shroud  ;  and  he  laid  the  vow  upon 
me  to  come  to  you,  and  then  I 
was  to  wander  the  wide  world  a  deso- 
late creature,  to  go  near  neither  kith  or 
kin — to  disgrace  them — that  was  what 
he  put  upon  me ;  but  may  be  there's 
good  for  me  in  the  next  world,  there's 
none  in  this ;  but  I've  done  one  vow, 
and  ril  keep  the  other,  though  it's  a 
hard  one  too,  to  be  desolate  in  the 
earth — desolate — desolate — desolate ;" 
and  repeating  the  word  with  bitter 
emphasis,  she  turned  to  depart  down 
towards  the  sea. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the 
tide  had  risen  so  high  that  there  was 
no  passage  along  the  rocks.  The  mad 
girl  stood  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  her  dark  figure  clearly  discern- 
ible amid  the  white  spray  that  was 
dashing  round  her.  **  Look,  Miss 
Ellen,**  she  cried,  **  look,"  pointing  out 
towards  the  light  that  glimmered  on 
the  horizon  from  the  Light  ship: 
**look;  it's  all  black  but  that  one  star 
-^I,  all,  all." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  gazii^ 
on  the  light ;  then  turned  round,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  there  was  no  egress 
by  the  way  she  had  come. 

She  once  more  advanced  towards 
Ellen.  **  Good  hy.  Miss  Ellen ;  if  I 
have  said  any  thing  queer  don't  be 
angry  with  me — remember  my  poor 
brain  is  turned.  I've  told  you  all. 
Miss  Ellen ;  and  keep  your  promise, 
darliut,  and  sometimes  think  of  me ; 
raaybc,  Miss  EllcU,"  she  added,  doubt- 


fully, *<  you  would  sometimes  pray  fbr 
me  ;  nray  that  mj^  wanderings  may  be 
shuit.'  She  hesiuted,  as  if  it  were 
almost  impious  in  her  to  ask  prayer  for 
the  only  blessing  she  seemed  to  regard 
as  possible  for  her. 

'*Tiie  tide's  full  in,**  she  began  again; 
and  one  might  fall  in  along  the  rocks, 
but  ^  ril  be  watched  ;  my  time's  not 
all  in  yet :  would'nt  I  make  a  pretty 
corpse.  Miss  Ellen,  dear;  if  they  found 
me  with  my  long  hair  all  wet  with  the 
salt  water.** 

They  were  startled  by  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Irving's  voice  in  gentle  tones, 
exclaiming,  •*  Ellen,  my  love,  why  are 
you  out  so  late  ?" 

Sally  started  ;  « I  must  be  off,"  she 
cried,  wildly ;  "  my  business  was  with 
you.'* 

Ellen  almost  mechanically  held  hpr. 

••  It  is  my  mother,  Sally— tell— tell 
her — tell  her  all/ 

Mrs.  Irving  was  now  ({uitc  close  to 
them.  She  was  surprised  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  figure  which  she 
saw  wildly  held  by  her  daughter ;  she 
had  no  time,  however,  for  enquiry. 
The  maniac  suddenly  disengaged  her* 
self  with  violence  from  the  gentle  grasp 
that  had  detained  her.  Her  eyes 
glared  with  fire  ;  she  raised  herself  up 
with  proud  dignity  to  an  elevation  that 
gave  her  fine  figure  a  look  of  com- 
manding energy ;  and  while  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  shriek,  expressing  the 
mingled  emotions  of  terror  and  triumph, 
she  cried  out  in  an  unearthly  tone, 
-There." 

Ellen  looked  in  the  direction  to 
which  her  outstretched  arm  pointed ; 
there  stood,  motionless,  and  breathless, 
Mr.  Leeson — her  uncle  was  following 
a  few  paces  behind. 

There  was,  perhaps,  fortunately  for 
all  parties,  little  time  for  thought  or 
reflection.  The  maniac  moved  to- 
wards the  object  of  her  hate,  as  if  she 
would  have  scorched  him  with  her  just 
indignation. 

"  Edward  Leeson,"  she  cried,  ••  I 
have  found  you.  Edward,  do  you  know 
me  ;  do  you  know  the  mother  of  your 
child  ?  When  last  you  saw  me  you  told 
me  I  might  go  with  it  to  hell ;  but  it*s 
in  heaven,  where  you'll  never  be.  Listen 
to  me,  villain,  listen  ;  the  very  dead 
have  come  to  warn  me  about  you  ;  the 
blessed  dead  don*t  come  back  for  no- 
thing. If  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
vengeance  will  overtake  you;  you 
broke  my  father's  heart ;  let  this  lady 
ask  what  of  the  old  sexton  of  Glep- 
vale  ;  well  she  knew  poor  Sally  when 
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she  was  a  child  ;  she  would  not  know 
her  DOW  %  but  she's  promised ;  and 
listen — the  curse  of  tne  light  heart 
that  yoo  have  made  heavy  is  with  you 
wherever  you  go." 

A  wild  peal  of  laughter,  such  as 
none  but  maniacs  laugh,  closed  this 
address  in  which  no  one  had  ventured 
to  interrupt  her.  She  rushed  down 
towards  the  sea,  and  disappeared  ap- 
parently into  the  wave. 

"Good  God,  shell  be  drowned!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Irving,  as  he  rushed  to 
stop  her;  but  her  movements  were 
too  rapid  ;  she  had  p^scd  with  a  light 
step  along  rocks  that  seemed  almost 
impassable ;  and  before  he  reached  the 
water's  edge  the  same  fearful  laugh 
was  echoing  from  a  place  which  he 
knew  to  be  one  of  safetv* 

*  •  •         - « 
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From  the  incoherent  ravings  of  poor 
Sally,  my  readers  will  gather  as  much 
as  they  can  wish  to  learn  of  the  dismal 
tale  of  the  transactions  in  which  she 
was  concerned.  They  can  have  no 
difficultv  in  conceiving  the  natural  re- 
sult of  ner  terrible  disclosures. 

Of  all  these  occurrences  I  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  ;  my  readers  may 
therefore  conceive  my  astonishment  as 
I  vras  accidentally  present  at  the  scene 
which  I  must  now  describe. 

Charles   Wilson,    I    have    already 

•  mentioned,  had  obtained  a  schularship 

•  in  the  University ;  and  he  made  his 
rooms  his  residence  up  to  the  time  of 
his  being  called  to  the  bar.  An  inti- 
macy subsisted  between  him  and  me 
for  some  time.  I  remember  it  must 
have  been  within  some  days  of  this 
strange  interview,  we  had  made  a  plan 
for  a  day's  excursion  into  the  county 
Wicklow;  we  returned  late  in  the  day 
by  one  of  the  evening  coaches;  we 

'  both  were  tired,  and  as  we  passed  a 

tavern  in street,  Charles  proposed 

that  we  should  have  supper. 

I  do  not  now  remember  by  what 

'  accident  we  were  shewn,  not  into  the 
coffee  room,  but  into  a  small  room  set 
apart  for  more  private  parties.  There 
were  two  tables  in  it ;  at  one  of  which 
Charles  and  I  seated  ourselves,  and 
were  soon  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
our  supper  with  the  appetite  of  hungry 
men. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  a 
second  party  entered  the  room  and 
took  possession  of  the  other  table. 
One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the 


leader,  was  a  handsome  young  man ; 
at  least  he  would  have  been  both 
handsome  and  gentlemanly  in  his  ap- 
pearance, if  he  had  not  both  the  man- 
ner and  look  of  a  rtme.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  dandy  looking  young 
officer,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar,  trad  a 
bluff  and  vulgar  looking,  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  something  the  look  of  a 
dog-stealer,  but  was  also  engaged  in 
the  gentlemanly  occupation  of  the 
cigar. 

A  strange  glance  passed  firom  the 
leader  to  Charles.  Charles  was  evi- 
dently confused ;  there  was,  however, 
no  sign  of  recognition. 

**  Do  you  know  those  chaps  ?**  I 
asked,  thoughtlessly. 

**  I  dont't  want  to  know  them,"  he 
answered,  shortly,  and  began  vehe- 
mently to  pick  the  leg  of  a  turkey, 
which  had  constituted  a  portion  of  our 
supper ;  he  shewed,  however,  no  other 
symptom  of  agitation. 

I  understood  the  shortness  of  his 
reply  as  a  reproof  of  my  impertinent 
inquiry;  and  like  most  persons  who 
have  received  a  deserved  rebuke,  I  vras 
very  well  inclined  to  be  silent  Con- 
versation altogether  flagged  at  our 
table;  but  the  others  appeared  well 
inclined  to  make  up  for  it  by  their 
noisiness. 

Their  leader  commenced  callinr  for 
champagne;  and  I  could  not  nelp 
thinking  that  he  did  so  in  a  pointed 
manner,  as  if  to  ridicule  the  less  aris- 
tocratic call  which  Charles  had  just 
that  instant  made  for  two  tumblers  of 
punch.  It  was,  not,  however,  pointed 
enough  to  justify  a  notice.  Charles's 
face  coloured,  and  he  again  vehemently 
picked  a  bone. 

The  others  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion in  a  tone  so  loud  that  most  of 
what  they  said  could  be  heard  at  our 
table,  particularly  as  our  humbler  be- 
verage by  no  means  appeared  as  exhi- 
larating in  its  effects  as  the  champagne, 
of  which  their  libations  were  certainly 
not  stinted. 

The  officer  talked  of  cock-fights  and 
horse-races ;  the  fat-faced  gentleman 
of  fighting  bull-dogs,  in  a  tone,  and 
with  a  zest  that  seemed  to  confirro  my 
guess  as  to  his  occupation.  The  other 
was  eenerally  silent,  although  occa- 
sionafly  he  joined  with  the  others  in 
boasting  of  exploits  of  a  character  even 
more  disgraceful  than  those  of  the 
heroes  of  the  cockpit  and  the  dogfigbL 

At  last  he  said  to  his  companions, 
"  Boys,  I  must  tell  you  of  my  last  ad- 
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renture;  only  think  of  it;  an  old 
naeal  thooght  to  hook  me  into  matri- 
monv  with  liis  niece." 

*'uito  matrimoDv!*  exclaimed  the 
officer,  incrednloasly. 

^'Ay,"  he  taidi  *<an  old  Jew  of  a 
Dnblin  merchant,  who  thought  his 
money  would  be  well  apent  in  buying 
even  the  contingency  of  a  coronet  for  a 
Tulgar-Iooking  niece  that  he  has  taken 
as  bis  child ;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
some  country  curate ;  but  I  humoured 
the  thing,  and  had  a  month's  sport  out 
of  it,  feasting  with  the  onele  ana  flirting 
with  the  mece.  I  had  them  all  in  high 
tune ;  but  e£^  the  plebeian  wretches 
took  the  matter  too  seriously,  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  cut  it  short" 

Charles^  features  underwent  a  thov- 
'sand  changes  of  color  and  position 
during  this  speech,  which  the  speaker 
rendered  still  more  disgusting  by  lan- 
guage and  insinuations  of  which  no  gen- 
tieman  could  be  capable.  I  felt  anxious 
to  escape  the  contamination  of  such 
society. 

**  Who  were  the  wretches  that  had 
the  impudence  to  trv  to  take  in  your 
iordshipl*  exclumea  the  dog-stealer, 
as  he  Uirust  repeated  spoonsfull  of 
some  made  dish  down  a  throat  which 
gaped  like  the  crater  of  a  yulcano, 
which,  indeed,  he  made  it  resemble  in 
other  respects  by  beinff  guilty  of  a  cer- 
tain practice  to  which  vulcanoes  are 
said  to  be  addicted. 

"Honour  bright,*'  exclaimed  the 
officer,  IB  a  tone  of  jest  with  which 
much  of  seriousness  was  mingled. 

u  By«-— ,"  smd  the  other,  striking 
hb  clenched  fist  on  the  table,  **  there 
is  no  'honour  bright'  in  it;  their  name 
is  Irving." 

It  was  the  work  of  an  iiistant  for 
Charles  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  move 
towards  the  blustering  bully.  He  was 
calm  and  collected.  In  tones  of  thun- 
der the  words,  **  You  are  a  liar  and  a 
scoundrel,"  burst  from  his  lips;  and 
his  clenched  fist  had  stretched  Mr. 
Leeson  beside  his  chair. 

I  now  rose  to  interfere ;  for  the  dog- 
stealer  had  grasped  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, apparently  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  it  on  Charles'  head ;  the 
officer,  however,  dashed  it  from  his 
hand,  and  raised  up  his  fallen  com- 
panion*  Charles  kept  his  ground  un- 
moved. Mr.  Leeson  very  soon  re- 
vived. **  This,*"  sud  the  ofiScer,  <•  must 
of  course  be  settied  elsewhere.** 

*Sir,"  cried  Charles,  "Mr.  Leeson 
knows  me.  *  I  am  nephew  to  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  has  dared  to  speak 


with  disrespect;  I  am  cOusin  to  the 
yonnff  lady  whose  name  he  has  dared 
to  pollute  with  his  ruffian  lips ;  he  was 
for  months  the  guest  of  that  gentleman; 
he  sought  that  young  lady's  hand  ;  he 
has  been  rejected  because  be  was  found 
out  to  be  a  scoundrel ;  and  yon  know, 
sir,"  he  added,  emphatically,  « if  what 
I  say  be  true,  his  conduct  tonight  has 
been  that  of  a  liar,  a  ruffian,  and  a 
coward." 

*<You  shall  answer  for  this,  sir," 
cried  the  infuriate  Leeson.  **  Fortes- 
cue,  the  matter  must  be  settied  soon," 
he  added,  with  a  cold,  sneering  expres* 
sion  to  his  companion  ;  '*the  sooner  the 
better— you  will  be  my  friend." 

**  I'm  damned  if  I  do,"  was  the  quick 
reply  of  the  other,  ''in  this  or  any  tning 
else  to  a  man  who  has  acted  so. 

The  young  officer  rose  in  violent 
agitation  and  pulled  the  bell ;  he  asked 
for  his  share  of  the  bill ;  and  with  a 
significant  "  Leeson,  you  know  where 
to  find  me,"  he  left  the  room. 

Charles  flung  his  card  most  con- 
temptuously on  the  table  ;  and  we  fol-. 
lowed  his  example.  Mr.  Fortescue 
was  apparentiy  waiting  for  us  in  the 
passage ;  he  acldressed  Charles — **  Sir," 
he  said, "  I  fee)  it  right  to  apologise  to 
you  for  having  been  in  any  way  a  party 
to  the  wanton  insult  that  was  offered  to 
you  tonight ;  but  I  have  done  what  I 
could  in  the  way  of  reparation." 

Charles  assured  him  that  he  had 
more  than  exculpated  himself;  the 
young  officer  walked  down  with  us 
towards  college ;  as  we  went  along,  he 
said,  "  We  are  both  in  for  a  shot  from 
him  ;  I  may  put  you  on  an  equal  foot> 
ing  with  myself.  Leeson  is  a  pr»> 
feesed  duellist ;  he  can  snuff  a  candle 
at  twelve  paces ;  this  accounts  for  his 
conduct  tonight ;  these  bullies  are  al- 
ways cowards  at  heart;  but  perhaps 
one  or  other  of  us  might  bore  him ; 
if  the  first  of  us  does  it,  it  will  save 
the  second  ;  but  I  fear  it's  a  blue  look 
out" 

At  parting,  he  shook  hands  with 
Charles.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
pretty  much,  as  two  men  would  do, 
who  found  a  source  of  sympathy  in 
being  both  condemned  to  death. 

"  O'Brien,"  said  the  poor  fellow  to 
me,  "  will  you  stand  by  and  see  me 
shotV  It  is  but  littie  trouble;  but  I 
must  get  some  one  to  do  it." 

I  scarcely  knew  how  to  act  in  taking 
this  office  upon  myself.  I  was  utterly  tur- 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
duelling ;  and  it  seemed  a  matter  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  them  might  be 
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essential.  At  last  I  thought  of  con- 
sulting a  relative  of  mv  own,  an  officer 
whose  regiment  was  then  quartered  in 
Dublin.  Cliarles  and  I  bad  spent 
some  evenings  with  hiro  in  barracks; 
and  having  obtained  Charles'  permis* 
sion  to  communicate  all  the  circum- 
stances to  him,  I  set  off  without  losing 
a  moment  to  ask  his  advice. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write*  the 
law  of  public  opinion  did  not  bear  so 
Strongly  against  the  practice  of  duelling 
as  it  does  now.  A  duel,  even  where 
its  termination  was  fiital,  was  esteemed 
a  light  matter.  In  this,  as  in  eveir 
other  instance,  the  tone  of  general  feel- 
ing influences  that  of  individuals.  I 
confess  I  looked  upon  the  ^matter  in 
which  I  was  engaged  in  a  light  very 
different  from  what  I  would  now  re- 
gard IL  This  much  I  may  just  hint  in 
extenuation  of  myself  to  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  my  conduct  by 
a  rule  more  unerring  than  the  fluctu- 
ating laws  of  public  opinion.  The 
world  has  grown  wiser  upon  the  sub- 
ject since — the  same  years  have  taught 
me  much.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  ever 
passed  through  the  changes  and  chances 
of  a  varied  life  without  feeling  that 
much  of  wisdom  lies  in  the  lessons  of 
experience. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  my 
way  to  Major  Williams,  in  his  apart- 
ments at  George*s-8treet  barracks.  He 
listened  calmly  to  my  story. 

«The  fellow  escaped  too  lightly,** 
he  said,  when  I  had  concluded.  *'  Of 
course  he  will  send  a  challenge.  Wil- 
son must,  of  course,  meet  him ;  but  he 
IS  not  to  receive  his  fire ;  he  may  shoot 
him  the  first  time  if  he  can." 

I  mentioned  to  him  what  I  bad 
heard  of  the  skill  of  the  other.  He 
started  and  betrayed  visible  emotion. 
''Poor  fellow,'*  he  cried,  "this  is  a 
cursed  system — this  villain  will  shoot 
him  like  a  dog — fellows  like  him  insult 
societv — damn  the  bully,"  he  repeated, 
bitterly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  broken 
sentences  which  he  had  uttered  half  as 
an  address  to  me,  and  half  soliloquis- 
ing. 

**  Are  you  up  to  such  matters  ?**  he 
said,  eagerly. 

•*  I  cant  say  I  am,"  I  replied. 

**  Did  you  ever  load  a  pistol  ?" 

«<  I  have,"  said  I. 

*•  What  for  ?"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"To  shoot  sparrows,"  I  replied, 
catchinf^  at  the  moment  from  him  an 
expression  of  gaiety  that  was  far  from 
my  heart. 

*<  Good  heavens  T   be   exclaimed  ; 


**  his  chance  is  ndt  worth  a  groat ;  this 
noble  young  fellow  will  be  shot  by 
that  scoundrel ;  it  u  a  cursed  system — 
damnable — damnable— if  it  could  be 
done  without." 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  roopi  for 
an  instant  "He  shan't  be  murdered 
DO  bv— — ,"  he  added,  with  an  oath. 
**  Will  he  let  me  be  his  second,  O'Brien 
— will  you  give  roe  your  pl%ce?"  asmile 
played  on  his  features  as  he  spoke. 

**  Are  you  serious,  Mi^or  ?"  1  asked. 

<*  Perfectly  serious,"  he  replied ; 
"his  only  chance  is  in  an  experienced 
second.  I  have  seen  some  affairs  of 
the  kind,**  he  continued,  with  a  melan- 
choly air  ;  "they  are  horrible  businesses; 
but  this  poor  young  fellow  must  not  be 
shot  without  a  fair  chance." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  Charles' 
consent  to  the  proposed  substitution. 
<*  I  do  not,  however,"  be  added,  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  "  release  you  from  your 
promise  you  must  come  and  see  me 
shot*' 

Contrary  to  oar  expectation,  we 
beard  Dotbinff  from  Mr.  Leeson  that 
night ;  I  felt  a  kind  of  regret ;  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  all  over 
the  next  rooming ;  there  was  a  horrible 
suspense  that  was  worse  than  the  most 
terrible  certainty ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  a  day's  reprieve  to 
the  poor  victim  of  the  system,  by 
which  a  coward  first  insults  and  then 
murders,  and  calls  this  satisfaction  to 
injured  society. 

Next  morninff,  however,  a  gentleman 
waited  on  Charles,  from  Mr.  Leeson ; 
there  was  no  apology  asked  or  offered ; 
the  gentleman  was  referred  at  once  to 
Major  Williams  to  *' arrange"  every 
thing. 

The  place  chosen  was  the  celebrated 
spot  in  the  Phosnix  Park,  known  by 
tne  name  of  the  Fifteen  Acres ;  the 
hour  fixed  was  as  early  on  the  next 
morning  as  there  could  be  sufficient 
light  for  the  work  of  death.  All  these 
arrangements  were  made,  and  com- 
municated to  Charles  before  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

■*  I  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  my- 
self," he  said,  bitterly,  as  M^jor  Wil- 
liams left  him,  promuing  to  call  for 
him  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  telling 
him  that  he  would  settle  all  other 
matters  so  that  he  need  think  no  more 
about  it 


My  readers  have  of  course — that  is, 
if,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe,  they  be 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
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telligence — understood  the  results  of 
the  disclosures  of  th^  uufortunate 
Sally.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Mr. 
Leeson  very  speedily  took  his  de- 
parture frcim  tlie  cottage.  Mrs.  Ir- 
ving fervently  thanked  God  that  her 
daughter  had  been  preserved  from 
misery.  Mr.  Irving  appeared  hurt  at 
his  own  want  of  discrimination ;  he 
consoled  himself,  however,  by  the  re- 
flection that  ^'the  rascal  was  a  most 
accomplished  hypocrite  ;'*  but  he 
added,  **  I  might  nave  suspected  him 
when  he  took  so  suddenly  to  reli- 
gion.*' 

Upon  Ellen  the  effects  of  the  extra- 
ordinary scene  she  had  witnessed  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  agitating  nature.  An  illness 
that  confined  her  for  some  days  to  her 
room  was  the  consequence.  Charles 
had  heard  something  of  the  occur- 
rence from  her  uncle,  who  told  him  at 
the  same  time  that  Ellen  showed  more 
sense  than  them  all.  She  never  could 
endure  the  fellow,  though  she  could 
give  no  reason  for  her  dislike. 

The^  few  words  excited  a  tumult  of 
feeling  in  Charles'  breasL  His  agita- 
tion could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
other. 

"  Ho,  ho,"  he  cried,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  just  made  a  discovery  ; 
"  mavbe  the  secret's  out — maybe  she 
liked  her  cousin  best,  ho,  ho." 

There  was  nothing  of  displeasure  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  Charles' 
heart  beat  too  violently  to  permit  him 
instantly  to  reply,  and  something  hav- 
ing  called  off  Mr.  Irving,  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 

Brief,  however,  as  it  had  been,  it 
had  a  deep  import  to  Charles*  heart 
Ellen  had  rejected  Mr.  Leeson — how 
deeply  had  he  wronged  her  by  his  un- 
meaning jealousy.  Her  uncle,  too, 
had  alluded  to  ihe  possibility  of  her 
loving  him  in  a  tone  that  conveyed  no 
disapprobation.  How  did  he  long  to 
ask  her  forgiveness,  and  declare  his 
own  love — something  told  him  that  he 
could  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  obtain 
the  one,  and  induce  her  to  accept  the 
other. 

It  was  in  thift  state  of  mind  that  he 
had  met  with  Mr.  Leeson  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  described.  He  had  not  yet 
seen  Ellen,  as  she  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  her  room. 
When  he  found  that  he  had  one  day, 
perhaps  his  last  day  to  himself— he  al- 
most mechanically  bent  his  steps  to 
Clontarf. 

The  face  of  nature  wore  a  gladness 
Vol.  X. 


that  could  not  but  throw  its  hues  of 
cheerfulness  over  one  who  felt  that  he 
might  never  look  upon  that  face  again. 
The  keen  air  of  autumn  gave  a  clear 
blueness  to  Aie  sky  and  the  sea — and 
the  bright  sunshine  coloured  every  ob- 
ject with  a  tinge  of  joyousness.  As 
Charles  passed  along  the  shore,  he 
paused  to  gaze  upon  the  scene.  The 
white  sails  of  a  hundred  skiffs  moved 
joyously  along  the  little  billows  that 
danced  in  gladness  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea — the  white  clouds  sailed  slowly 
over  the  sky — and  far  away  the  moun- 
tains raised  their  summits  standing  out 
in  unusual  distinctness  from  the  blue 
line  of  the  horizon.  All  nature  was 
in  harmony  with  life — life  and  glad- 
ness— but  that  time  tomorrow,  what 
might  he  be— there  was  something 
sickening  in  the  thought. 

He  thouj[ht,  too,  of  her  who  had 
been  the  vision  of  his  dreams — he  felt 
assured  she  loved  him.  Then  could 
she  bear  his  death  ?— what  right  had  he 
to  sear  the  heart  that  was  devoted  to 
him  ?  but  it  was  now  too  late.  It 
must  be — and  with  this  thought  he 
quieted  the  emotions  which,  despite  of 
himself,  rose  in  his  soul. 

The  thought,  too,  of  another  world, 
and  of  Him,  before  whom,  perhaps,  he 
must  shortly  stand — the  recollections 
of  his  childhood  rushed  back  upon  his 
mind — he  thought  of  the  act  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage — a  cold  shud- 
der passed  through  his  frame,  as  con- 
science whispered  that  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  God's  law. 

"  And  yet,**  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self, **am  I  not  risking  my  life  in  a 
cause  that  conscience  must  approve — 
to  defend  the  peace  and  sacredness  ot' 
a  happy  home,  against  injuries  perhaps 
as  deep  and  deadly  as  those  ot  which 
the  law  takes  cognizance  ?  The  sol- 
dier on  the  field  of  battle  may  look  for 
protection  while  he  defends  his  home 
and  his  country  from  his  foe,  why  may 
not  he  who  singlv  defends  the  peace  of 
society  against  the  enemy  that  would 
invade  ii  ?" 

His  conscience  distrusted  the  sound- 
ness of  the  reasoning — but  it  satisfied 
him. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage,  he  found 
that  Ellen  was  so  much  better  as  to 
have  altogether  Icfl  the  confinement  of 
her  room.  A  deep  blush  crimsoned 
her  entire  features  when  she  met  him  ; 
both  their  manners  were  embarrassed- 
persons  are  always  embarrassed  when 
each  is  conscious  of  their  own  acquain- 
tance with  a  subject  of  common  inte- 
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rest  upon   wluch   they    have   never 
spoken. 

Mrs.  Irving^  insisted  that  Charles 
should  remain  there  for  dinner.  Her 
brother  and  sister-in-law  were  to  come 
and  take  share  of  a  family  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Irving  would  be  glad  to  meet 
Charles. 

Charles  fancied  there  was  some  sii|^- 
nificance  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
spoke.  He  thought  it  might  be  his 
last  day — he  did  not  regret  that  it 
would  be  spent  with  Ellen. 

Her  cheek  was  pale  from  the  effects 
of  recent  illness — when  he  razed  upon 
that  pale  cheek,  and  thought  that  be- 
fore the  morrow  was  over,  sorrow 
might  blanch  it  to  a  more  ghastly  hue, 
he  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

And  yet,  when  he  looked  upon  her, 
and  thought  of  her  so  free  from  guile, 
80  pure  and  upright,  he  felt  as  if  she 
was  not  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 

The  Bible  was  lying  open  on  the 
table,  when  he  entered.  His  arm  in- 
voluntarily rested  on  the  sacred  page. 

**  Charles,**  said  his  aunt,  ••  will  you 
finish  for  us  a  chapter  we  were  reading 
when  you  came  in  ?** 

It  was  that  chapter  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  in  which  Abraham  prays  for 
Sodom — when  he  came  to  the  remark- 
able verse,  **  That  be  far  from  thee,  O 
Lord,  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,**  his  voice  faltered — he  could 
not  go  on. 

Both  his  aunt  and  cousin  fiied  their 
eyes  on  him — he  pleaded  nervousness 
as  an  excuse  for  his  emotion.  He 
could  not  but  remark  the  anxious 
glance  his  cousin  cast  at  him,  and  the 
anxious  tone  of  voice  with  which  she 
told  him  to  take  care  and  not  injure  his 
health  by  study. 

My  readers  must  conceive  an  inter- 
view which  I  confess  I  am  utterly  in- 
adeauate  to  describe.  He  dare  not 
allude  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart — 
indeed  he  had  no  opportunity,  as  Mrs. 
Irving  remained  constantly  with  him 
until  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Mr.  Irving  came  in  great  spirits,  at 
the  unexpected  success  of  some  mer- 
cantile speculation.  He  rallied  both 
£llen  and  Charles  on  their  paleness. 

"  Why,  man,**  said  he  to  the  latter  ; 
'<  you  look  like  a  man  going  to  be  shot.** 
Fortunately,  he  turned  away  too  quick 
to  remark  the  effect  his  chance  words 
produced. 

Dinner  passed  away,  and  Charles 
and  Mr.  Irving  were  left  alone.  Their 
conversation  was  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, until  just  as  they  were  ruing  to 


join  the  ladies,  Mr.  Irving  said  stand- 
ing— 

*<  Charles,  you  never  told  me  if  I 
was  not  right--there  b  something  be- 
tween you  andyourcottsin  isn't  there?** 
**  Indeed,  sir,**  said  Charles,  ••  if  ever 
we  had'  spoken  to  each  other  as  you 
seem  to  suppose,  it  would  not  be  con- 
cealed from  you.** 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  •*  that's 
very  right;  but  I  see  plain  enough 
you*ve  a  liking  for  each  other."  He 
moved  off  towards  the  door,  and  put- 
tinff  his  hand  on  Charles*  shoulder,  he 
added — **  She*s  my  child,  Charles,  and 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  see  her 
married  to  you  without  a  penny,  than 
to  some  we  know  of  with  a  title  and 
estates.** 

Charles*  heart  was  touched — he  felt 
as  if  he  should  communicate  to  Mr. 
Irving  the  perilous  adventure  in  which 
he  was  next  morning  to  be  engaged— 
he  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
was  choked  in  his  throat — and,  while 
he  was  hesitating,  the  other  had  passed 
on,  humming  a  tune. 

The  state  of  his  feelings  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening  was  bordering  on 
agony,  but  he  felt  a  mysterious  assn- 
rance  that  he  would  be  safe  ;  the  words 
*'thou  wilt  not  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,**  rested  on  his  soti). 
When  he  looked  on  Ellen,  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  safeguard  in  her  interest  in 
him.  Even  when  taking  leave,  the 
only  sitrn  of  emotion  he  manifested 
was,  that  he  mechanically  retained  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  for  some  time. 
She  reddened  and  withdrew  it — ^with 
something  like  an  expression  of  anger. 
Mr.  Irving*s  carriage  was  at  the 
door ;  he  pressed  Charles  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  remain  all  ni*^bt — 
Charles  pleaded  business  as  an  excuse. 
••  Well,**  said  the  other,  ••  come  out 
to  breakfast  with  me ;  get  up  early,  and 
do  your  business  first.  Nine  o'clock," 
he  shouted,  as  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

**  Yes,**  answered  Charles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  way  home  with 
some  rather  gloomy  reflections  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  keeping  his  en- 
gagement 

That  night  he  addressed  two  letters, 
one  to  Mr.  Irving,  and  the  other  to 
Ellen,  both  of  which  he  entrusted  to 
my  care  to  deliver,  in  case  he  should 
fall. 

The  College  gates  had  just  opened 
next  morning,  when  Major  W^ilViams, 
true  to  his  appointment,  came  to 
Charles  Wilson  s  rooms.  Charles  and 
I  were  both  waiting  for  him.     He  was 
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but  I 


wrapped  up  in  a  military  cloak,  under  is  called  ••the  valley  of  thorns,'  um  i 
which  he  carried  a  box,  which,  of  more  than  suspect  that  her  own  poeti- 
course,  I  conjectured  to  contain  a  case  cal  taste  has  been  the  source  of  thit 
of  pistols. 

«•  Make  haste,  Wilson,"  he  said,  « I 
have    been    kept    waiting    at    these 


damned  gates  until  the  hour  for  open- 
ing came.  Your  college  clock  is  like 
everything  else  about  it,  infernally 
slow." 

Charles  put  out  the  candle  which 
was  burning  on  the  table,  and  we  moved 
down  stairs.  It  was  a  rainy  morning, 
a  thick  mizzling  rain  was  drifted  in  our 
faces.  As  we  passed  through  the  col- 
lege gates,  two  or  three  half-sleeping 
porters  eyed  us  suspiciously^  and 
yawned.  Outside  the  gate,  a  hack 
car  was  wuting — on  one  side  of  it  a 


this 
appropnate  name.    About  100  yards 
above  the  Magazine^  the  major  desired 
the  car  to  stop.    We  were  then  just 
in  the  y&ty  heart  of  the  valley  of 
thorns  ;  we  struck  off  the  road  at  once. 
The  light  was  by  this  thne  so  clear 
that  we  could  distinctly  discern  ob- 
jects.   Just  as  we  passed  an  old  haw- 
thorn tree,  a  most  extraordinary  appa- 
rition buret  upon  our  sight.     I  need 
not  tax  my  reader's  patience  by  cir- 
cumlocution—it   was    that    of    Sally 
Browne.  None  of  the  entire  party  knew 
her  except  Charles,  and  even  he  at  first 
did  not  recognise  her.    She  presented, 
certainly,  a  most  singular  appearance. 


gentleman  sat>lbeside  whom  the  major    standing  in  our  path  in  that  seques^ 

A^i.^  «^  • .     /^u.-i J  ..^    ley^d  situation.     Her  long  hair  was 

streaming  behind— the  red  band  could 
not  confine  it  to  her  head .  She  rushed 
down,  and  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  party.  She  soon  recognised  the 
object  of  her  search. 

•*  Master  Charies,"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  in  his  face  ;  «  do  you  remem- 
ber  when  last  I  saw  you  I  speyed.  Mas- 
ter Charles,  and  my  spering  is  come 


desired  me  to  ffct  Charles  and'^he 
got  up  on  the  other. 

"  Where  now,  yer  honour  ?"  said  the 
driver,  touching  his  hat  with  a  leer 
that  implied  that  he  anticipated  the 
answer. 

••  Up  Dame  Street,"  said  the  major, 
sternly,  anxious  to  avoid  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  a  porter  who  loitered 
lazily  after  us. 


llie  driver  applied  the  whip  to  the    true. 


thing  of  skin  and  bones  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  horse,  and  the  ani- 
mal dashed  forwards  with  a  speed 
which  his  appearance  did  not  promise. 
"  To^  the  Acres,  yer  honour  ?**  said 
the  driver,  when  he  had  gone  far 
enough  to  need  fresh  directions — ^the 
major  nodded  assent. 

"  Gee  up,  my  ould  play-boy,'*  said 
the  fellow  to  his  horse ;  and  he  ap- 
plied the  lash  with  a  zest  that  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  expected  some  sport 
and  good  pay. 

^  The  first  dawn  of  day  was  scarcely 
discernible.  The  lamps  were  all 
burning  in  the  streets — scarcely  any 
one  was  astir — ^it  was  altogether  a  dis- 
mal morning',  and,  wrapped  up  in  our 
cloaks,  on  tne  crazy  vehicle  on  which 
we  sat,  we  seemed  a  dismal  party — not 
a  word  was  spoken — the  gentleman 
who  sat  next  me,  I  presumed  to  be  a 
surgeon-— but  we  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  the  rain  and  foggy  air  out  of  our 
mouths,  by  keeping  our  mufflers  close 
to  them,  and  neither  of  us  spoke. 

We  had  reached  that  part  of  the 
Phceniz  Park  where  the  road  winds  at 
the  bottom  of  a  glen,  the  sides  of 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  haw- 
thorns ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
any  particular  name.  A  lady  of  m^ 
acquaintance  has  assured  me  that  it 


Even  the  coolness  of  Major  Wil- 
liams was  completely  disconcerted  by 
this  sinspilar  interruption. 

"Sally  Browne,-  said  Charies— 
•*  what  in  the  name  of  God  briuars  you 
here?"  ^  ^ 

*•  What  brings  me  here  I — I  know 
what  brings  you  here  ;  did  you  not  re- 
venge me  long  ago — ^long,  long  ago? 

and  now — he*s  gone  up  there — he 
would  have  taken  my  life  but  for  them 
that  were  with  him,  who  said  it  was  a 
sin  to  harm  the  mad  girl.  I  stood  in 
bis  road  like  his  wraith,  and  I  cursed 
him — and  he  trembled  like  that  tree, 
that  the  wind's  shaking.  It's  a  morn- 
ing. Master  Charies,  that  one  would 
fear  to  meet  their  bad  conscience ; 
I  cursed  him— :here — cursed—cursed." 

*•  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?"said  Migor  Wil- 
liams, in  a  whisper  to  Charies. 

*•  The  curse  be  upon  him,"  said 
Charies,  earnestly;  "this — this  is  his 
doing." 

•*  The  speyiog's  come  out.  Master 
Charles,  when  they  that  heard  it  are 
with  the  dead,  I'm  wilder  now,  but 
not  so  lighthearted." 

"Poor,  poor  soul,*  said  the  major 
feelingly. 

"  Sally,"  said  Charies,  «  we  have  not 
time  to  talk  now;  go  back  home  again  ;[e 
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this    is    no    place    for   jod    at   this 
hour.** 

••  Home  r  she  cried  with  an  hysteric 
scream,  that  was  something  hke  a 
who<»p  ;  "  home !  I  have  no  home — I 
miiAt  wander  the  wide  world  till  I  meet 
with  the  old  man — the  dead  man  with 
the  white  hairs — mv  home's  the  home 
of  the  wind — but  1 11  go— 1*11  not  stop 
you  as  1  stopped  him-^I  tracked  him 
these  three  days,  and  I  found  out  that 
he  was  coming  here,  and  1  met  him  to 
curse  him — and  I  saw  his  heart  all  wi- 
ther up,  and  now  I*m  gone  to  wander 
for  the  dead  man — the  old  man  with 
the  grey  head — my  father — father — 
father  ;**and,stin  muttering  these  words, 
she  passed  us  at  a  rapitl  step,  and  disap- 
peared among  the  whitethorns. 

The  delay  had  kept  us  so  much  that 
we  had  not  time  to  ask  for  explanation 
of  this  singular  occurrence.  I  heard 
Charles  say  to  the  major,  ^  a  victim  of 
his  perfidy.'*  The  major  sighed  hea- 
vily, and  we  walked  on. 

A  lew  minutes  more  brought  us  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Leeson  and  his  se- 
cond were  there  before  us ;  and  a  third 
person,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  had  attributed  the 
office  of  dog-stcaler.  Mr.  Leeson  had 
brought  no  surgeon.  By  this  time  the 
light  was  clear  enough  for  all  our  pur- 
poses. The  gentleman  who  was  to  act 
as  Mr.  Lceson*s  second  stepped  out  to 
Mig^r  Williams : — 

**  You  have  taken  proper  precautions— 
a  professional  gentleman,  I  presume,** 
said  he,  in  a  tone  that  seemea  to  imply 
that  his  friend  had  no  need  of  such  pre- 
cautions. 

"  1  have  done  all,  sir,"  said  the  ve- 
teran, **  that  I  thought  rights  with  a 
dignified  tone. 

**  Very  probably,"  said  the  other, 
drily* 

•*  We  are  now  ready  for  business,** 
said  the  m^jor,  in  a  tone  approaching 
to  haughtiness. 

•*  Quite,**  replied  the  other  in  a  voice 
of  imperturbable  composure. 

They  moved  a  little  farther  from 
their  principals  to  settle  preliminaries. 

**  Twelve  paces,*'  said  Mr.  Leeson*s 
second,  ^ith  an  appearance  of  sang 
froid. 

•*  No  sir,**  said  the  major  sternly. 

**  lt*s  the  usual  distance.** 

"  I  believe  sir,**  said  the  major,  "  the 
challenged  party  has  a  right  to  some 
dscretion  ;  I  wish  fifleen.** 

The  other  retired  to  consult  his  prin- 
cipal ;  they  talked  a  while  in  visible 
agitation. 


The  major  eyed  them  with  a  look  of 
which  the  scorn  was  not  concealed. 

"Migor  Williams,**  said  the  other, 
returning,  "my  friend  seeks  satisfac- 
tion for  an  outrageous  insult — the  dis- 
tance vou  propose  is  too  great.** 

"  Tten,  sir,"  said  the  major,  •*  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  nine  ?** 

I  felt  my  blood  run  cold. 

**  It  would  be  little  better  than  mur- 
der,** said  the  other. 

^  Nine,  Mr,**  taking  no  notice  of  what 
he  said,  said  the  m^jor  ;  **  vou  have  re- 
fused fifleen  ;  I  am  anxious,  on  the 
part  of  my  friend,  to  give  you  every 
satisfaction.** 

After  soniie  few  words,  the  ground 
was  measured  at  nine  paces.  When 
Mr.  Leeson  was  placed,  he  became 
deadly  pale — his  coat  was  open,  so  as 
to  expose  a  part  of  his  linen  on  his 
brea^it.  He  attempted  to  button  ir, 
but  his  hand  trembled  so  Tiolently  that 
he  could  not.  The  dog-stealer  re- 
marked it,  and  buttoned  it  for  him. 

The  seconds  loaded  the  pistols,  and 
handed  each  to  his  respective  friend. 
Some  few  words  had  previously  passed 
between  Major  Williams  and  Charles, 
at  which  I  moved  ofi*,  that  I  might  not 
overhear.  He  now  handed  him  his 
pistol,  and  we  all  moved  off. 

The  word  was  given — there  was  first 
one  report — an  instant  afterwards  tho 
other.  I  trembled  to  look  round — [ 
heard  some  one  exclaim,  with  an  oath, 
•*  he's  killed  !"  I  looked  towards  the 
spot  where  Charles  stood,  certain  that 
my  eyes  would  be  blasted  by  the  sight 
of  his  bleeding  corpse.  But  he  stcKM), 
just  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had 
fired.  Opposite  to  him,  his  friends 
had  raised  up  his  unfortunate  anta- 
gonist. 

I  ran  towards  him.  Our  surgeon 
was  beside  him — the  wounded  roan  had 
his  hand  upon  his  left  side,  indicating 
the  direction  that  the  ball  had  taken. 
He  had  opened  up  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat to  search  for  the  wound — the  ball 
had  carried  in  a  portion  of  his  dress 
into  the  wound.  The  surgeon  shook 
his  head. 

The  dying  man  perceived  it  "  I 
know  it,"  he  cried  ;  **  I'm  done — damn 
it — I  wanted  his  blood,  and  he  has 
mine — damn  him,**  he  cried  as  he 
clenched  his  fist.  "  Nine  paces — it 
should  have  been  three — then  we 
would  have  gone  together — damn  that 
mad  banshe — damn  you  ALi^**be  roared 
with  a  fiendish  energy.  A  few  more  ter- 
rible imprecations,  a  few  gnashes  of  his 
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teetb»  and  that  feroeioos  spirit  had 
passed  away. 

There  was  silence  for  some  seconds  ; 
the  surgeon  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

••  Fly,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  •*  it's  all 
over  here." 

The  admonition  to  fly  was  quickened 
by  the  app<*arance  of  a  party  rapidly 
moving  towards  us.  All  dispersed  in 
different  directions — M^jor  Williams 
almost  dragging  with  him  hb  unheed- 
ing princi[ml.  There  was  something 
terrible  in  thus  leaving  the  corpse  of  a 
fellow-creature,  who,  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  had  come  with  us  in  health  and 
strength — I  felt  1  could  not  fly — I  was 
amazed  when  i  found  that  the  party 
approaching  was  that  of  Mr.  Fortcscue. 
**  It's  all  over,"  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  spot  where  the  dead  body  lay. 

**  Gracious  God  V*  exclaimed  Fortes- 
cue,  *'  is  it  Leeson  ?" 

I  answered  iu  the  affirmative.  He 
walked  over  where  he  lay  stiff  upon 
the  sod — he  gazed  upon  the  dead  body 
with  a  strange  expression  of  features  ; 
I  thought  there  was  something  of  sa- 
tis&ction  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  himself  escaped.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  merely  asked  me  the  dis- 
tance they  had  been  placed. 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  '*  he  had  a  second  up 
to  his  business — he  saved  bis  life — per- 
haps mine  too.  Leeson  would  have 
hit  his  heart  at  twelve — but  he  was  un- 
accustomed to  nine — besides,  he  was  at 
heart  a  coward,  and  he  got  afraid." 

He  turned  away  from  the  corpse, 
apparently  well  satisfied  that  he  was 
not  occupying  its  place. 

*'  It's  a  nice  morning*s  woik,"  he  said, 
with  an  expression,  half  of  gaiety,  half 
melancholy — he  tonk  his  intended  se- 
cond's arm — they  walked  off. 

#  «  *  * 

#  #  *  » 
Charles  kept  his  appointment  with 

Mr.  Irving  that  morning.  "  He  had 
gotten  up  early  and  done  his  business." 
Of  course  he  communicated  to  him  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Irving  was  greatly 
shocked.  The  entire  matter,  however, 
raised  Charles  in  his  estimation — when 
he  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  shock 
he  b^^n  to  Question  Charles  about  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel. 

'*  Did  the  fellow  sav  I  wanted  to 
hook  him  in — bad  luck  to  bis  impu- 
dence ;  did  he  dare  to  say  it  ?  Well, 
Charles,  yoii  are  a  brave  fellow — a  pity 
your  Dame*s  not  Irving — you  would  be 
worthy  o\  it.  Maybe,  Charles,  you 
might*  take  it  yet,**  he  added,  sig- 
nilicantly.    **  You  mutt  hide,  Charles, 


for  a  little  while.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  a  coroner's  jury— you  will  not  be 
prosecuted,  but  you  had  better  keep 
out  of  the  way  just  now.  I  know  no 
better  hiding-place  than  just  where  you 
are ;  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  seen 
by  daylight ;  you  can  take  out  one  of 
the  horses,  and  have  a  gallop  by  moon- 
light for  exercise.  The  search  will  not 
be  yer^  diligent  for  you  ;  and  this,  yety 
likely,  is  the  last  place  thev  will  think 
of  looking.  I  remember  the  old  wo- 
man in  the  farm-house  in  the  country, 
used  constantly  to  put  you  in  the  chim- 
ney comer  to  avoid  the  smoke,  when 
the  whole  house  was  full  of  it.  And, 
sometimes  you  may  avoid  danger  by 
staying  near  to  it.  Even  if  you  are 
taken,  the  worst  is  a  few  weeks  in  jail, 
and  of  course  a  verdict  of  not  guilty." 
Thus  lightly  did  he  talk  of  a  trans- 
action in  which  a  fellow-creature  had 
been  sent  to  his  last  account — 

"  WiUi  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 

The  coroner^s  jury,  after  examining 
one  or  two  witnesses,  found  a  verdict — 
••  That  deceased  came  by  his  death  by 
a  shot  fired  by  Charles  Wilson,  Ed- 
ward. Williams  and  another  being  as- 
sisting thereat,  and  that  the  value  of 
tmd  pistol  was  twenty  shillings.*'  The 
coroner,  on  this  very  grammatical  ver- 
dict, issued  his  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Charles  Wilson,  and  Edward 
Williams. 

It  was  generally  said  that  there  was 
gross  mismanagement  in  allowing  a  co- 
roner's inquest  at  all.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  a  very  natural  result  of 
leaving  a  body  with  a  pistol  bullet  in 
its  side,  lying  in  his  majesty's  park. 

Major  Williams  obtained  six  weeks' 
leave  of  abscuce,  the  very  day  the  duel 
was  fought. 

Mr.  Irving  made  very  light  of  the 
legal  proceedings ;  but  Charles,  in  his 
own  mind,  could  not  divest  himself  of 
anxiety.  The  duel  had  been  fought  at 
an  irregular  distance  ;  he  had  over- 
heard the  expression  of  Mr.  Leeson's 
second,  "  it  will  be  regular  murder  ;'* 
and  just  before  the  pistol  had  been 
placed  in  his  hand.  Major  Williams 
had  said  to  him,  "  remember  there  is  no 
time  for  foolery  now,"  words  which 
Charles  feared  that  others  might  have 
overheard,  and  which,  manifestly,  were 
meant  as  advice  to  shoot  his  antagonist 
if  he  could  ;  for  I  believe  he  was  cor- 
rect in  his  opinion,  that  when  two  gen- 
tlemen challenge  eacti  other  to  deadly 
combat,  and  fire  loaded  pistols  each 
towards  the  other,  with  the  best  aim  |p 
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tbey  caD,  tl  alters  quite  the  character 
of  the  transaction  it  anything  has  oc- 
curred, which  would  gire  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  either  of 
them  did  all  this  with  any  intention  of 
shooting  the  other. 

Charles,  therefore,  entertained  rea- 
sonable fettTS  that  all  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned,  by  furnishing 
grounds  for  such  a  suspicion,  would 
tell  against  him  on  his  trial.  His  imaf- 
gination  was  haunted  with  the  most 
dismal  visions  of  the  future,  perhaps 
only  the  reflection  of  remorse  for  tae 
past. 

He  could  not  but  feel  remorse. 
None  of  my  readers  can  know,  I  pray 
they  may  never  know  the  feelings  of 
the  man,  that  has  ever,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, taken  away  a  life.  Blood, 
no  matter  how  justiv  shed,  leaves  a 
stain  upon  the  hand  that  sheds  it.  The 
shadow  of  the  murderer's  curse  dark- 
ens where  the  curse  itself  does  not 
fall.  *'  He  who  sheddeth  man's  blood," 
still  walks  in  the  gloom  of  that  sha- 
dow. It  is  a  terrible  consciousness  to 
feel  that  you  have  been  forced  to  cut 
short  a  feliow-being*s  days.  The  soul 
darkens  under  the  solemn  sanction  by 
which  He  who  gave  it  guards  the  awful 
sacredness  of  human  life. 

If  this  feeling  attaches  itself  to  the 
mere  act  of  taking  away  human  life, 
even  where  the  necessity  that  justifies 
it  b  the  most  plain,  much  more  did  it 
exist  in  all  its  bitterness,  when  Charles 
had  shed  a  fellow-creatures'  blood  un- 
der circumstances,  the  propriety  of 
which  he  could  not  help  feeling  ques- 
tionable. Not  but  that  he  reasoned 
himself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  an 
act  of  self-defence — ^in  truth,  it  was  so 
when  he  was  engaged  in  combat ;  and 
why  had  he  thus  placed  himself  in  a 
position  in  which  he  was  forced  to  take 
another's  life  to  save  his  own — in  de- 
fence, he  reasoned  with  himself,  of 
those  charities  of  social  life,  which  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  es^ty  man  to  guard 
from  aggression. 

He  might  have  calmed  all  the  secret 
upbraidings  of  his  conscience  by  this 
reasoning,  if  it  had  not  been  that  he 
saw  in  the  elance  of  Ellen  her  judg- 
ment that  he  had  done  wrong.  He 
dare  not  allude  to  the  subject  in  her 
presence  ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  calm 
and  resigned  melancholy  about  her, 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  a  wound 
was  rankling  at  her  heart.  The  bloom 
of  health  had  fled  from  her  pale  cheek, 
and  often  did  the  large  tear  fall  unbid- 
den from  her  eye. 


Charles  could  not  but  mark  the 
change.  Day  after  day  he  pftssed  in 
her  society,  until  his  whole  soul  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  passion  that 
preyed  on  it.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  calm  and  settled  melan- 
choly of  her  look— in  the  quiet  sorrow 
that  dimmed  her  eye — ^in  the  meek 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  which,  while  it 
added  to  her  Jovelinese,  seemed  to  awe 
into  silence  even  love. 

A  few  weeks  thus  passed,  and  the 
time  came  when  Charles  and  his  com- 
panion surrendered  themselves  to  trial. 
A  previous  intimation  from  Mr.  Lee- 
son's  friends  had  assured  Mr.  Irving 
that  they  would  take  no  steps  to  pro- 
secute. The  trial  was  a  mere  maitter 
of  form — the  prisoners  were  arraigned 
for  the  murder  of  Edward  Leeson— b 
jury  were  impannelled — no  witnesses 
appeared — and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  pronounced. 

The  day  of  his  trial  he  drove  home 
with  Mr.  Irving  in  his  carriage.  The 
joy  of  that  gentieman  manifested  itself 
in  a  manner  more  eipressive  than  was 
usual.  He  repeatedly  shook  Chailesi's 
hand  : 

•*  Well,  my  boy,"  he  cried  ;  "it's  all 
over  now — ^not  guilty — ^it  can  never 
come  against  you  again.  It  was  far 
better  for  you  to  stand  a  trial— not 
guilty — huzza,  my  boy." 

His  joy  subsided  a  little  into  a  re- 
flective mood.  <*  Well,  this  is  a  glorious 
constitution  under  which  we  live — ^no 
man  can  be  twice  tried  for  tlie  same 
offence.  Quit  for  ever,  my  boy — ^it  is 
a  glorious  constitution." 

Charles  heartily  concurred  in  the 
eulogium  on  the  free  genius  of  British 
law. 

*'  Your  aunt  must  see  you  a  free 
man,"  cried  the  good-hearted  old  gen- 
tleman, as  he  desired  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  cottage.  Charles's  heart 
fluttered  in  his  bosom  at  the  direction. 

Mr.  Irving's  delight  at  Charles's  ac- 
quittal ap|>eared  to  have  carried  him 
quite  away  from  his  usual  sobriety  of 
demeanour.  **  Jane,"  he  cried,  as  soon 
as  he  Altered  the  cottage,  **come  and 
see  your  nephew  quite  free — not  g^ilLy« 
huzza." 

Mrs.  Irving  heartily  embraced  Charles, 
and  welcomed  him,  as  she  said,  back  to 
liberty.  Her  congratulations,  however* 
were  mixed  with  tears.  There  was 
one,  however,  who  met  him  pale  and 
trembling— she  had  no  congratulations 
either  on  her  countenance  or  her  lips. 
Faintly  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  with 
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an  effort  she  murmured,  «  Charles,  I 
am  glaiU-jou  are — aoquitted." 

^  Come,  come,  Ellen,"  cried  berunde, 
the  ardent  character  of  whose  joj 
deemed  such  cold  congratulations  pe- 
culiarly inappropriate;  "come,  Miss, 
you  are  more  glad  than  any  of  us.  No 
pretence,"  he  added,  in  a  significant 
tone.  Charles's  face  became  scarlet-* 
a  slight  ting^  passed  over  the  paleness 
of  Ellen's  cheek.  She  sat  down  with* 
out  speaking,  and  took  up  her  work, 
which  was  lying  on  the  table. 

*«  Well,  well,"  said  her  uncle,  "yon 
women  are  the  queerest  beings  in  crea- 
tion ;  it's  well  for  them,"  he  added, 
smiling,  **  that  keep  clear  of  you.  There 
she  is,  bapoy  in  her  heart  to  see  her 
cousin  back,  and  she  looks  as  if  she 
was  just  ready  to  cry — ^women  always 
cry  on  their  wedding  day — I  suppose 
it's  the  best  method  of  expressing  joy. 
Here,  here,"  he  added  impatiently,  **  I 
know  it  all,  Ellen,"  and  he  caught  her 
hand.  **  Here,  Charles,  take  her  hand 
*— I  know  it  all."  But  the  hand  was 
sternly  withdrawn.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  surprised.  **  Perverse,  per- 
verse," he  muttered.  "  Here,  Jane, 
we'll  leave  them  to  Uiemselves.  Charles 
may  make  something  of  her  ;  I  can  V* 

Without  giving  ner  time  for  resis- 
tance, he  hurried  Mrs.  Irving  through 
an  <^en  casement  into  the  garden,  leav* 
lug  the  young  people  alone.  Ellen  did 
not  raise  her  eves  trom  her  work,  but  her 
face  was  deadly  pale.  Charles  stood 
leaning  on  the  mantel-piece— for  some 
minutes  he  was  silent. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said  atla^t, '  Ellen,  there 
is  no  need  of  affectation  between  us  ; 
you  know  I  have  loved  you  long — 
don't  you  Ellen,  know  that  I  have 
loved  you  for  years  ?" 

"I  do,  Charles,"  replied  the  other 
calmly,  without  raising  hereyes.  Charles 
drew  a  chair  close  to  her;  she  was 
trembling  violently.  **  And,  Ellen,"  he 
added  softly,  "  may  I  not  believe  that 
you  have  loved  me  ?" 

The  other  made  no  reply ;  tears  fell 
laive  and  fast  upon  the  embroidery  at 
which  she  was  working. 

Charles  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm; 
his  own  heart  was  throbbing  violently  ; 
she  started — she  looked  full  in  his 
face. 

*  Charles,"  she  said,  «*  there  is  no 
need  of  affectation  ;  I  have  loved  you, 
but  never,  never,  speak  to  me  on  the 
subject  again." 

'There  was  an  expression  of  agony 
mingled  with  determination,  in  the 
manner  she  made  the  request,  that 


gave  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mand. 

<<  Ellen  dear,"  said  Charles,  but  he 
knew  not  what  to  add ;  it  was  a  pauSa 
of  deep  and  painful  embarrassment  to 
both — ^••will  you  not  be  mine — mine 
for  ever  ?" 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  pale 
and  breathless  ;  she  seemed  like  some 
marble  statue,  chiselled  with  incompa- 
rable skill ;  her  hair,  bkick  as  the 
raven's  wing,  fell  down  in  glossy  ring* 
lets ;  the  blood  had  left  her  lips. 

*'  Charles,"  she  said,  evidently  with 
an  effort  ;  **  Charles,  never,  never 
speak  to  me  on  this  subject  again  ;  it 
must  not  be ;  I  dare  not — no,  I  dare 
not ;  you  have  taken  away  a  fellow- 
creature's  life;  I  dare  not — I  would 
share  with  you  poverty  and  suffering, 
but  I  dare  not  share  God's  displea- 
sure." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she 
looked  up  to  heaven,  as  if  for  support. 
Charles  reasoned  with  her  ;  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  arguments  by  which 
he  had  silenced  his  own  conscience— 
"  It  was  self-defence"  he  said. 

"  Self-defence  !"  she  answered  ; 
"  Charles,  dear,  do  not  deceive  your- 
self; why  did  you  meet  him  in  mortal 
combat?  it  was  not  self-defence  that 
took  you  to  the  place." 

"  No,  Ellen,"  he  answered,  «« but  it 
was  the  defence  of  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life ;  I  could  not  hear  you 
spoken  lightly  of  ;  I  risked  my  life 
first." 

"  Charles,  dear,"  she  auswered,  in  a 
tone  of  tenderness  ;  '*  Charles,  will 
this  be  a  good  excuse  to  your  God  for 
taking  awav  the  life  be  gave  ?  What 
harm  did  those  words  do  me  ?  Were 
they  worth  being  washed  out  in  the 
blood  of  an  immortal  being  T* 

Charles  vras  awed  by  the  solemnity 
of  her  manner — "  No  man  could  listen 
to  it,  Ellen,  and  not  punish  it." 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  Charles,  God 
says ;  it  was  not  for  you  to  take  it  from 
him — ^it  was  not  for  you  to  send  a  sin- 
ner to  his  presence." 

In  vain  did  Charles  reason,  and  ar* 
gpue,  and  entreat.  The  simple  girl 
answered  every  argument  by  an  appeal 
to  the  words  of  the  Bible.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill ;"  sternly  did  she  refuse 
to  be  entreated.  "  I  did  love  you," 
she  said,  **  but  my  duty  demands  that 
I  should  forget  ihat,  I  would  have 
borne  anything,  but  I  dare  not  dis- 
please my  God  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  mercy. 
My  foolish  heaa  had  its  dreams  of 
happiness  here  below  ;  they  are  gone 
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for  ever.     I  will  now  think  only  of 
God." 

She  uttered  these  words  in  the  spirit 
of  one  of  those  religionists  who,  in  the 
Catholic  church,  solemnly  dedicate 
themselves  toGod ;  indeed  as  she  spoke— 
her  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of 
attention  ;  the  calmness  of  resignation 
settling  with  a  lovely  radiance  on  her 
pale  and  sorrowful  features ;  her  eyes 
turned  upwards,  as  if  to  gaze  hence- 
forward only  on  heavenly  things — she 
might,  but  for  her  dress,  have  been  the 
original  of  the  beautiful  picture  of 
"  the  nun.** 

•  *  •  « 

«  «  #  # 

Charles  still  hoped  that  time  would 
wear  away,  in  Ellen's  mind,  the  stern 
resolution  which  now  alone  seemed  to 
interfere  between  him  and  perfect  hap- 
piness. But  when  weeks  nud  passed 
away,  and  no  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  that  dream  of  duty,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  hopelessness  of  des- 
pair ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  judgment 
from  God  for  having  taken  life.  I 
might  tell  of  scenes  of  suffering  such 
as  seemed  enough  to  atone  for  guilt  far 
worse  than  his.  There  were  in  the 
dark  and  gloomy  history  of  the  next 
few  months,  a  chapter  of  truth  which 
many  might  pronounce  too  highly  co- 
loured even  for  romance ;  it  is  time, 
however,  that  I  should  bring  this 
chapter  to  a  close.    ' 

Ellen's  health  and  spirits  declined  so 
much,  that  her  mother  removed  to  the 
south  of  England,  in  hopes  that  the 
change  might  restore  her.    Mr.  Irving, 


who  was  deeply  attached  to  his  niece, 
accompanied  her.  Some  short  time 
afterwards,  Charles  Wilson  left  the 
country  without  bidding  me  farewell. 
I  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  some 
foreign  climate,  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing an  early  grave.  I  heard  nothing 
of  any  of  the  party  until  some  months 
afterwards,  casting  my  eye  over  one 
of  the  English  papers,  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing announcement,  under  the  bead 
of  marriages : — 

^  "  In  the  church  of  South  Molton, 
Devonshire,   by   the    Venerable    the 

Archdeacon  of ,  Charles  Wilson, 

Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  to  Ellen,  only 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Irving,  late  rector  of ,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Dublin." 

Many  years  had  elapsed,  when  I 
saw  them  both  happy  and  honoured  in 
the  midst  of  a  growing  family.  Mrs. 
Irving  was  sitting  by  their  fireside  in  a 
venerable  arm-chair,  smiling  on  the 
domestic  circle.  Mr.  Irving  had  died 
full  of  years  and  honour,  and  left  all 
his  wealth  to  his  nephew  and  niece, 
with  the  exception  of  an  annuity  to 
bis  maiden  sister,  who  spent  the  rest 
of  her  life  wheeling  about  in  a  wheel- 
chair, and  drinking  the  waters  at  Bath. 
Charles  had  taken  the  name  of  Irving, 
and  transferred  himself  to  the  English 
bar,  where  he  had  settled  down  into  a 
snug  situation. 

I  am  glad,  so  perhaps  will  be  my 
readers  too,  that  over  the  close  of 
one,  at  least,  of  my  gloomy  chapters, 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  has  been  cast 
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It  becomes  our  statesmen  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  this  truth,  that  the 
condition  of  Ireland  will  determine 
the  condition  of  the  empire.  We  he- 
sitate not  to  say,  that  if  only  four  years 
more  of  such  government,  or  rather 
misgovemment,  as  we  have  had  for 
the  four  years  last  past,  be  persevered 
in,  either  the  country  will  be  involved 
in  civil  war,  or  the  British  govemment 
will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
conceding  the  repeal  of  the  union  ; 
and  how  long  after  such  an  event  the 
countries  can  continue  in  even  nominal 
connection,  it  requires  no  great  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  divine. 

These  are  calamities  which  we  would 
fain  avert,  and  which,  with  some  little 
increase  of  virtue  and  energy  on  the 


part  of  our  constituencies,  might,  we 
are  of  opinion,  be  averted.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  so  great  an  accession  of 
late  years  to  the  ranks  of  those  by 
whom  sound  conservative  principlct 
are  professed,  that  nothing  but  the 
overbearing  influence  of  a  reckless 
and  unprincipled  government,  could 
avail  to  counteract  the  spirit  by  which 
they  are  actuated,  or  defeat,  even  for  a 
season,  the  energetic  resistance  which 
they  have  opposed  to  the  democratic 
movement  by  which  all  that  we  hold 
most  valuable  is  exposed  to  so  much 
danger.  And  if  we  only  continue  to 
concert  measures  by  which  the  cause 
of  truth  may  be  advanced,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  future,  so  as  strongly 
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to  illustrate  the  folly  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  unpriDciplcd  faction,  to 
whose  domination,  for  our  sins,  we 
have  been  abandoned,  we  do  not 
despair  to  see  that  foction  speedily 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  nelni  of 
power,  and  wiser  and  better  men  en- 
trusted with  the  destiuies  of  the  em- 
pire. 

But  nothing  short  of  all  our  efforts 
can  now  be  available  to  avert  impend- 
ing destruction.  Our  adversaries  have 
obtained  a  fearful  advantage  over  us. 
This  we  say  advisedly,  notwith- 
standing the  decided  reaction  mani- 
fested during  the  late  elections.  This 
we  sav,  notwithstanding  the  triumphant 
manifestation  of  conservative  feeling 
and  principle,  which,  in  England,  has 
striclcen  ministers  with  di^roav.  This 
we  say,  notwithstanding  the  numiliat- 
hig  defeat  of  Roebuck,  and  Hume, 
and  Bowring,  and  the  gratifying  suc- 
cess of  men  who  are  in  every  respect 
their  opposites,  and  by  whom  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  reso- 
lutely defended  ;  because,  our  advert 
taries  still  possess  that  place  in  the  go- 
vernment which  may  mightily  enable 
them  to  countervail  the  powerful  spirit 
which  is  rising  for  their  overthrow,  and 
because  toe  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
awake  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  duties 
or  our  dangers. 

Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sent ministers  will  neglect  the  present 
opportunity,  which  circumstances  have 
placed  in  their  power,  to  poison  the 
mind  of  the  young  Queen  against  their 
opponents?  And  can  such  an  effect 
be  produced  in  such  a  quarter,  without 
leading  to  almost  irremediable  evils  ? 
Their  pluy  will  be,  to  make  her  Ma- 
jesty believe  that  the  Conservatives 
arc  the  enemies  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  people.  They  will  present,  as 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  any  abuses 
which  may  prevail  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  and  fain  persuade 
her,  that  their  own  measures,  by  which 
its  foundation  would  be  sapped,  are 
the  only  remedies  by  which  such  abuses 
could  be  prevented.  They  will  repre- 
sent to  her  the  dissenting  interest, 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  church 
rates,  at  once  a  badge  and  a  burden ; 
and  interest  her  generosity  and  her 
compassion  in  favour  of  a  class  of  her 
subjects,  whose  tenderness  of  consci- 
ence should  not,  they  will  tell  her,  be 
shocked  by  being  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  such  an  abomination  as  a 
form  of  Christianity  cstiblished  by 
law,  and  having  the  permanent  and 


authoritative  promulgation  of  true  re- 
ligion for  its  object.  But,  above  all  . 
things,  they  will  refer  her  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  present  to  her  pathetic 
pictures  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  its  Roman  Catholic  population. 
This,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  her, 
has  been  produced  by  what  is  called 
Protestant  ascendency  ;  and  is  perpe- 
tuated by  the  continuance  of  that 
spirit  that  has  been  generated  by  such 
ascendency ;  and  they  will  fain  per- 
suade her,  that  the  only  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  is,  the  humili- 
ation or  overthrow  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  advancement  to  places  of  power 
and  dignity  of  the  leading  agitators  of 
Ireland.    ^ 

But  can  her  Majesty  be  thus  per- 
suaded? Have  we  not  good  reason 
for  believing  that  she  is  possessed  of 
sense  and  spirit  sufficient  to  detect  and 
repel  such  false  advisers?  Reader ^ 
remember  that  the  is  but  eighteen  t/ears 
of  age!  Imagine  yourself,  at  such  an 
age,  called  to  fill  the  station  which  she 
occupies;  and  say  whether,  humanly 
speaking,  you  would  be  prepared  against 
the  wiles  and  the  artifices  of  the  insi- 
dious men  by  whom  she  is  at  present 
surrounded.  She  may  possess  a  strength 
of  mind  beyond  her  years.  She  may 
be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
which  would  render  her  proof  against 
the  sophistry  and  the  delusion  by  which 
she  will  be  assailed.  We  are  not,  as- 
suredly, amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  reject  the  belief  that  the  hearts  of 
kings  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  under 
the  rule  and  governance  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  that  it  is  He  who  disposes 
and  turns  them  as  it  seemeth  best  to 
his  godly  wisdom.  On  the  contrary, 
our  fixed  persuasion  of  that  divine 
truth,  leads  us  daily  to  prefer  our  peti- 
tions to  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  it 
may  please  the  Giver  of  all  good  things 
to  extend  to  our  beloved  Queen  more 
and  more  of  his  benign  guidance  and 
protection,  that  she  may  escape  the 
snares  which  are  laid  for  her  by  un- 
godly and  deceitful  men,  and  become 
more  and  more,  by  her  daily  growth  in 
virtue  and  knowledge,  an  ornament  to 
her  throne,  and  a  blessing  to  her  peo- 
ple. But  not  the  less  do  we  feel  that 
a  season  of  divine  chastisement  may 
have  arrived,  when  it  may  please  God 
to  exact  from  us  the  penalties  of  our 
transgressions  as  a  nation ;  and  that 
our  own  conduct,  in  the  very  emer- 
gency in  which  we  are  ]>laced,  may 
determine,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  dispcusaliou.      It'Tp 
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then,  while  all  the  ability  and  all  the 
artifice  of  our  adversaries  is  emplojed 
to  deceire  her  Majesty,  we  take  no 
puns  to  set  her  right,  the  oonsequenoe 
ma^  be,  to  the  last  degree,  &t4l.     If, 
while  they  are  indnstrious  in  possessing 
her  with  false  views,  we  are  indifferent 
in  presenting  to  her  true  ones,  it  can* 
not  be  that  an  impression  should  not 
be  made,  by  which  the  royal  mind 
might  be  fatally  influenced,    to    the 
serious,  if  not  irreparable,  detriment  of 
her  kingdom.      Let  us,  then,  bestir 
ourselves  as  men  who  had  some  stirring 
consciousness    of  the    mighty   issues 
which  depend  upon  our  exertions.  Let 
us  bestow  upon  truth  the  same  atten- 
tion which  our  adversaries  bestow  upon 
fi^sehood,  if,  indeed,  we  would  do  any 
thing    to  the  purpose,    or   even    be 
thought  in  earnest  in  the  adoption  of 
those  principles  by  which  we  profess 
to  be  guided,  and  upon  which  tne  sal- 
vation of  the  empire  depends.     It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  destructive 
policy,  that  it  is  ever  active  for  pur- 
poses of  evil.    A  Conservative  policy 
IS,  on  the  other  hand,  characterised  by 
a  remissness  in  pursuit  of  the  objects 
which  it  proposes,  by  which  it  is  seldom 
permitted  to  attain  its  ends.    By  many 
who  profess  sound  principles,  a  tame 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  their 
adversaries,    is    substituted    for    that 
energetic   and  determined  resistance, 
by  which,  alone,  their  devices  could  be 
confounded.  Unless  all  this  be  altered; 
unless  a  change  come  over  the  spirit 
of  these  men,  by  which  they  may  be 
animated  into  a  more  active  defence 
of  the  national  institutions  than  they 
would  seem,  hitherto,  to  have  deemed 
indispensible,  ail  wUi  be  iost;    their 
nerveless  and  negative  virtue,  if  virtue 
it  may  be  called,  will  never  avail  to 
rescue  the  perishing  interests  of  their 
country  from   the  active  and  darinqp 
villainy  by  which  they  are  assailed. 
The  bold,  bad  men  will  laugh  to  scorn 
the  milk-and-water  politicians  who  only 
oppose  their  schemes  by  vain  expostu- 
lations; and  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
end,  that  the  Destructives  were  in- 
debted for  their  most  complete  success 
to  the  conduct  of  adversaries,  who 
proved,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by 
the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  their 
measures,  a  kind  of  passive  conspira- 
tors against  the  constitution. 

It  was  only  of  late  that  we  were 
stnick  by  the  singular  wisdom  of  that 
law  of  Solon  s,  bv  which  the  individual 
was  noted  with  infamy,  who  observed 
neutrality  in  civil  contests.     At  first  it 


appears  strange  that  a  sapient  legis- 
lator should  seek  to  embroil  a  demo- 
cratic state  in  more  than  its  natural 
share  of  strife  and  contention.     One 
would  think  that  he  would  rather  be 
disposed  to  hail  the  quietude  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  prescribe  a  re- 
ward for  the  mdu,  who,  when  all  around 
him  were  maddened  by  the  spirit  of 
faction,  restrained  himself  from  those 
excesses  in  which  they  indulged,  and 
persevered  in  a  calm  imperturbability, 
than  to  assume  the  office  of  agitator-iu- 
chief,  and  so  exercise  it  as  to  resemble 
the  anarch  of  old  **  where  chaos  umpire 
sits,  and  by  decision  more  embroils  the 
fray.**    To  our  unreflecting  minds,  the 
legislator  would  appear  to  apply  a  sti- 
mulant when  he  ought  to  administer  a 
sedative ;  and  thus,  instead  of  seeking 
to  correct  the  natural  vices  of  a  demo- 
cratic temperament,  by  infusing  into 
the  bodv  politic  a  spirit  of  sober-mind- 
edness, oy  which,  during  the  gusts  of 
popular  passion  to  which  it  roust  be 
exposed,  it  might  be  restrained  and 
steadied,    to  exasperate  its  constitu- 
tional headiness  and  violence  so  as  to 
render    it    altogether    incontrollable. 
But  there  was  no  such   mistake    in 
Solon's  regulation.     He  was  not  the 
man  to  commit  so  glaring  an  error  in 
a  matter  of  such  prime  importance. 
The  very  same  divisions  which  obtain 
amongst  us,  obtained  amongst  the  ge- 
neration for  whom  he  made  his  law8« 
There  was  a  conservative  party,  by 
whom  established    institutions  would 
fain  be  preserved ;  there  was  a  destruc- 
tive party,  who  either  had,  or  fancied 
they  had  an  interest  in  the  subversion 
of  all  existing  arrangements.   Between 
these  two,  a  sort  of  instinctive  and 
unappeasable    hostility  prevailed,    by 
which  the  well-being  of  the  state  was 
perpetually  perilled,  and  which  caused 
the  balancea  system  of  liberty,  which 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  legislator  to 
have  devised  and  instituted,  to  oscillate, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
vailed, between  the  licentiousness  of  a 
mob  and  the  despotism  of  a  tyrant. 
Solon  foresaw,  or  bis  experience  sogw 
gested  to  him,  that,  in  the  destructive 
party,    there   would   be  no  neutrals  g 
that*  all  there  would  be  activity  and 
energry;  that  not  merely  their  priuci- 
ples,  but  their  instincts  and  their  baser 
passions  and  propensities,  would  all 
conspire  to  stimulate  them  in  the  a^ 
test ;  while  amongst  the  others,  a  love 
of  ease,  a  love  of  pleasure,  a  love  of 
abstract  contemplation,  a  shrinking  in- 
disposition to  engage  in  strife,  would 
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cAUse  the  patriotic  ardoor  of  many  to 
wax  cold,  if  they  could  shelter,  under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  neutrality,  their 
constitutional  antipathy  to  ^liticul 
conflicts.  Solon  saw,  that  if  this  spirit 
was  to  be  indulged,  the  destructives 
would  have  it  all  their  own  way,  when 
any  vital  question  arose,  upon  which 
the  parties  were  nearly  eqnafty  divided. 
He  therefore  proclaimed  the  infamy  of 
the  man,  who,  in  such  a  case,  hesitated 
to  take  a  decided  part ;  and  he  did  so 
with  the  perfect  conviction  that  the 
law  of  opinion  which  he  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  while  it  affected  to  r^;ard  all 
vrith  equal  impartiality,  would,  in  re- 
ality, be  felt  to  act  upon  ten  Conservar 
tives,  for  one  Destructive ;  and  would, 
thereifore,  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
indolence  and  the  remissness  of  the 
one,  while  it  would  be  scarcely  felt  in 
imparting  any  additional  vigour  to  the 
inaustiy  and  the  activity  of  the  other. 
There  could  not,  in  a  democratic  state, 
be  a  more  truly  conservative  regulation. 
Only  let  it  be  supposed  in  force  in 
this  our  day,  and  where  would  we  have 
to  look  for  the  men  who  would  be,  ao» 
cording  to  Solon's  law,  notati  injutnia  f 
Would  we  have  to  seek  them  in  our 
lanes  and  allies,  or  in  our  streets  and 

3uares?  And  if  the  rcfi^lation  was 
fectuai  in  quickening  into  activity 
the  political  virtue  or  energy,  which 
luxury  or  timidity  or  constitutional  in- 
dolence had  caused  to  slumber,  where 
would  such  an  effect  be  most  distinctly 
visible?  Amongst  the  high  or  the 
low?  Amongst  the  greasy  artisans, 
or  the  more  opulent  and  respectable 
classes  of  the  people  ?  Surely  no  one 
of  us  can  for  a  moment  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  such  a  subject,  when  we 
look  through  uur  city  and  see  that  if 
only  one  third  of  those  who  either  are, 
or  might  have  been  qualified  to  vote 
at  the  late  election  had  duly  exercised 
their  constitutional  privilege,  the  Con- 
servative candidates  would  have  been 
elected  by  a  triumphant  minority,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  not  returned  wiUiout 
a  contest. 

And  if  something  similar,  in  its  ef- 
fect, to  Solon's  law — a  sense  of  duty, 
or  a  law  of  opinion,  or  a  feeling  of 
danger,  do  not  rouse  our  indolent 
Coittervatives  into  action,  and  make 
each  and  every  of  them  feel,  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  aid,  individually, 
with  all  his  might,  in  the  momentous 
contest  that  is  at  present  raging,  and 
u{K>n  the  issue  of  which  depends  our 
present  and  future  prospects,  fatal  in- 


deed may  be  the  consequences  of  their 
remissness  or  infatuation. 

Perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  no 
country  was  ever  placed  in  the  precise 
position  which  is  occupied  this  moment 
bv  the  British  empire.  The  recent 
efections  in  England  have  demonstrated 
a  truth,  of  which  we  required  no  such 
confirmation,  that  the  people  are  in- 
disposed to  heady  or  revolutionary 
courses ;  that  they  are  well-affected  to 
the  monarchy  and  the  church  ;  and 
that,  if  lell  to  the  natural  impulses  of 
their  own  plain,  unsophisticated  Eng- 
lish feeling,  and  sound  good  sense,  no 
one  of  our  national  institutions  would 
be  endangered.  Whence,  then,  arises 
our  danger  ?  Strange  to  say,  from  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  could  least  be 
suspected  to  proceed.  In  other  un- 
happy countries,  a  maddened  or  de- 
luded people  have  forced  revolution 
upon  the  government ;  in  ours,  an  un- 
principled and  desperate  government 
are  forcing  revelation  upon  the  people. 
All  the  iiSuence  of  the  monarch v  has 
been  exerted  for  its  own  undoing. 
The  prerogative  has  been  strained 
almost  to  breaking,  in  pulling  down 
the  pillars  of  the  constitution. 

Happily,  as  yet,  without  effect  The 
people  are  withstanding  the  madness 
and  the  wickedness  of  their  rulers. 
The  drunken  and  infuriate  rider  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  force  the  horso 
down  the  precipice  ;  but  all  his  efforts 
have  as  yet  proved  insufllcient  to  over- 
come the  noble  animal's  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, with  safetv,  be  left  much  longer 
to  struggle,  bjr  himself,  with  his  frantic 
master,  who,  if  he  be  not  speedily  de- 
prived of  whip  and  spur,  vriil  use  them 
until  the  animal  is  driven,  in  sheer 
desperation,  to  make  the  plunge  by 
which  both  must  be  destroyed.  Is 
this,  or  is  it  not,  a  fair  represpntation 
of  the  position  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  ?  And  if  it  be,  can 
we  remain  passive  spectators  of  such  a 
struggle,  and  yet  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  do  our  duty  ? 

Wise  and  good  men  there  are,  from 
whom,  upon  any  subject,  it  would  pain 
us  to  differ,  and  who  have  expressed  a 
confident  opinion  that  her  majesty  was 
well  advis^^,  in  continuing,  upon  her 
accession,  the  present  administration. 
It  may  be  so.  When  the  T^nn^i,  the 
Quarterfy  Remeu\  and,  beyond  cither, 
in  our  estimation,  the  Standard^  says 
so,  we  are  slow  to  dissent  from  such  a 
judgment ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  that  it  docs  appear 
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to  us  to  have  been  a  measure  by  which 
the  monarchy  was  placed  in  imminent 

f)eri),  and  by  which  all  the  instincts  of 
oyalty,  and  all  the  prestige  of  a  young 
female  reign,  were  not  only  left  with* 
out  their  natural  rallying  point,  but 
pressed  into  the  service  of  radicalism 
and  revolution.  That  she  should  have 
kept  them  in  place  because  she  found 
them  there,  or  because  it  was  agreea- 
ble to  preceilent  so  to  do,  appears  to 
us  an  insufficient  justification  of  a 
course  of  proceeding  by,  which  all  that 
we  hi)ld  valuable  was  so  seriously  com- 
promised; and  indicates,  we  confess  it, 
to  our  seeming,  a  partialitv  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  to  whom  she  has  given  her 
confidence,  to  courses  which  cannot  be 
even  passively  countenanced  without 
danger.  That  it  by  no  means  indicates 
the  predilections  of  her  mi^esty,  we 
firmly  believe.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, from  one  of  her  age  and  sex, 
that  she  should  have  set  her  own 
opinion,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  experienced 
individuals  to  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  up  for  counsel  and  for 
guidance.  Upon  them  devolves  the 
responsibility  of  the  policy  that  has 
been  adopted,  be  it  for  evil  or  for  good. 
And  our  opinion  has  been  freely  ex- 
pressed, that  the  monarchy  has  been 
compromised  by  its  adoption. 

All  the  aid,  however,  which  the  re- 
volutionists have  received  from  the  in- 
fluence of  office,  and  the  use  of  the 
Queen^s  name,  has  been  as  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  objects.  The  good  sense  and 
sound  principle  of  England  has  been 
aroused,  and  they  have  felt  themselves 
constrained  to  acknowledge  an  influ- 
ence which  they  never  suffered  them- 
selves to  believe  could  have  arisen,  as 
it  has,  to  defeat  their  machinations. 
But  we  would  impress  upon  our 
friends,  that  what  nas  been  already 
done,  will  be  to  no  effect,  unless  it  be 
followed  up  by  measures  having  for 
their  object  the  complete  exposure  and 
utter  defeat  of  the  Whig-radical  char- 
letanry  by  which  the  empire  has  been 
all  but  ruined.  The  guilty  ministers 
are  still  in  power — they  still  have  the 
ear  of  the  Queen — the  whole  influence 
of  office  is  still  at  their  disposal ; — and 
they  are  not  the  men,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  relinquish  the  slightest 
chance  of  accomplishing,  either  by 
open  violence  or  secret  manoeuvring, 
the  measures  upon  the  success  of  which 
they  have  staked  their  political  exis- 
tence. 


Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  many 
amongst  them  are  not  conscious  of  tm: 
prodigious  mischief  that  has  been  al- 
ready the  result  of  their  counsels. 
They  know  it  well,  and  they  tremble 
for  the  consequences.  They  feel  too 
surely  that  they  would  be  painfully  re- 
minded of  their  misdeeds,  if  England 
only  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  and 
security,  under  a  wise  and  a  righteous 
administration.  ••  Where,"  she  would 
ask,  **■  is  my  internal  tranquillity,  my 
colonial  aggrandisement,  and  my  con- 
tinental estimation  ?  How  conies  it 
that  my  stability  is  now  dependant 
upon  every  breath  of  popular  feeling? 
that  forei|^n  states  laugh  to  scorn  my 
authority  ?  and  that  my  distant  posses- 
sions have  become  so  troublesome,  and 
my  tenure  of  them  is  so  precarious, 
that  they  are  almost  less  a  benefit  than 
a  burden  V"  Tliink  you  not.  Conser- 
vative reader,  that  those  who  have 
reduced  Great  Britain  to  this  condition, 
have  need  to  be  apprehensive  of  those 
stern  interrogatories  ?  Can  they  calm- 
ly contemplate  the  awakening  of  this 
mighty  empire,  as  a  giant  refreshed 
with  sleep,  without  misgivings  lest 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  render 
an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  a 
secret  consciousness  that  their  malver- 
sations, and  their  chicaneries  would  be 
detected?  Depend  upon  it  they  are 
too  thoroughly  "  children  of  this 
world,"  not  to  be  ••  wise  in  their  gene- 
rati(»n  ;**  and  there  is  no  expedient 
which  the  most  unprincipled  cunning 
can  suggest,  which  will  not  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  deferring  their 
day  of  reckoning  before  the  enlighten- 
ed British  people. 

We  would,  therefore,  fain  prepare 
our  friends  for  the  sleight-of-hand  by 
which  the  thimble-riggers  will  make  as 
though  they  changed  their  |>olicy, 
and  seem  to  fall  in  with  Conservative 
courses.  We  have  already  seen  symp- 
toms of  an  attempt  on  their  part  thus 
to  deceive  their  royal  mistress  ;  with 
what  success  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  ;  but,  most  earnestly  do  we  depre- 
cate the  success  of  any  such  attempt 
upon  the  Conservative  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  England.  Can,  we  would 
ask,  anything  but  evil  result  from  an 
alliance,  no  matter  under  what  pretexts 
it  may  be  formed,  with  the  bond-slaves 
of  O'Connell,  who  is  himself  nothing 
better  than  the  bond-slave  of  the  Irish 
priests  ?  ••  Oh.  but  they  are  prepared 
to  cast  ofl^  their  dependance  upon  him." 
Indeed.  But  can  they  so  easily  oall 
back    their    own    characters    again  ? 
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Time  was,  when  they  might  have 
formed  aa  alliance  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, without  involving  them  in  dis- 
grace. There  was  a  period  when  they 
were  as  yet  unsuspected  of  any  designs 
against  the  church  ;  when  it  could  not 
be  predicated  of  them  that  they  would 
lend  themselves  to  schemes  by  which 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  paralyzed, 
and  the  sovereign  himself  degraded 
into  an  alliance  with  the  jacobinism  bv 
which  his  throne  might  be  subverted. 
Then,  indeed,  a  connexion  with  them, 
whatever  it  might  imply  of  danger, 
would  not  have  involved  any  degrada- 
tion, if  they  were  not  altogether 
•*  sans  reproche,"  they  were  not  so  ut- 
terly contaminated  as  to  be  altogether 
loathsome.  But  now,  reeking  from 
the  embraces  of  0*Connell,  to  be  taken 
into  close  alliance  by  men  who  have 
ever  had  a  shrinking  horror  of  any 
contact  with  the  mendicant  incendiary, 
**  *tis  too  horrible  I"  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a  junction  so  monstrous  and  revolt- 
ing. No.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
such  a  thing  was  possible.  The  Lich- 
field House  compact  has  put  an  end, 
for  ever,  to  any  such  project.  If  that 
compact  is  to  stand,  the  parties  com- 
mitted to  it  are  pledged  beyond  re- 
tractation to  courses  by  which  the 
church  and  the  monarchy  must  be 
perilled.  If  it  be  not  to  stand,  what 
security  can  the  violators  of  it  give 
that  any  other  compact  will  be  ob- 
served longer  than  suits  their  personal 
convenience  ? 

Let,  therefore,  the  Conservatives 
prepare  themselves  for  a  sturdy  and 
vigorous  opposition ;  and  let  no  over- 
ture from  the  0*Conne11  hacks  tempt 
them  to  depart  one  iota  from  the 
straight  line  of  rectitude  and  honor. 
Let  them  not  be  so  solicitous  for  vic- 
trtry,  as  tenacious  of  principle.  Let 
them  hold  in  mind  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  but  the  arena  upon  which 
the  political  combatants  engage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
that  the  impression  made  upon  the 
spectators,  by  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
is  that  which  must  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  the  contest.  In  this 
view,  when  principle  is  fully  brought 
out,  when  nefarious  mal-practices  are 
exposed,  when  flagitious  mispolicy  is 
reprehended,  although  the  divisions  in 
the  house  may  be  against  the  Conser- 
vatives, such  defeats  are  oflen  equiva- 
lent to  victories.    The  public  mind  is 


enlightened  ;  the  public  indignation  is 
aroused  ;  and  a  heavy  retribution  will 
speedily  be  visited  upon  a  guilty  ad- 
ministration. Let  the  Conservatives 
only  be  duly  solicitous  to  elicit  the 
truth,  upon  all  the  important  quesUona 
which  must  arise  between  tliem  and 
their  adversaries,  and  they  will  soon 
feel  themselves  endued  with  a  might 
and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  long  re- 
sisted. Let  them  fritter  down  truth — 
let  them  compromise  principle  —  let 
them  descend  to  a  contest  of  equivoca- 
tion and  subterfuge,  and  **  the  thimble- 
riggers"  will  soon  prove  their  superior 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  such  weapons, 
and  will  have  abundant  reason  to  re- 
joice at  having  dragged  their  adversa- 
ries, from  their  vantage  ground,  down 
to  their  own  level,  even  if  they  should 
not  triumph  over  them  in  argument. 

But,  we  will  be  told,  it  is  not  so  im- 
{)ortant  to  consider  how  the  Conserva- 
tives are  to  conduct  themselves  while 
they  remain  in  opposition,  as  how  they 
could  carry  on  the  government  should 
the  sovereign  call  them  to  her  councils. 
In  that  case  we  do  think  their  path 
will  be  very  plain.  Safe  reforms, 
practicable  retrenchments,  an  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  national  interest,  and  an 
honourable  adherence  to  national  en* 
gagements — these  should,  and  no  doubt 
would,  constitute  the  leading  features 
of   their  system,   in  the   conduct  of 

f>ublic  affairs ;  and  there  can  now  be 
ittle  doubt  that,  if  favoured  with  the 
countenance  of  the  sovereign,  they 
would  soon  have  support  enough  to 
carry  into  effect  every  necessary  ar- 
rangement. Does  any  one  now  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  they  being  in  the  government, 
would  not  give  them  a  majority 
in  parliament  ?  No  one,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  could  so  &r  stultiiy  himself. 
There  is  no  Whig-Radical  who  does 
not  feel  in  his  heart,  that  nothing  but 
their  continuance  in  power,  and  having 
the  late  dissolution  in  their  hands, 
could  have  saved  the  faction  from  an- 
nihilation. They  are  not  men  upon 
whom  such  experience  will  be  thrown 
awav ;  and,  assuredly,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  again  premier,  they  would 
not  wantonly  provoke  another  dissolu- 
tion. He  would,  therefore,  meet  no 
serious  obstruction  from  them,  in  any 
measures  which  he  might  deem  indis- 
pensible  for  the  public  good.  Every 
day  would  add  to  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and  increase  his  claim  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  country.    As  a 
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statesman  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  of 
his  adversaries  as  **  simile  aut  secun- 
dum." As  an  orator  they  are  even  still 
farther  below  his  mark.  As  an  honest 
man,  having  the  virelUbcing  of  Eughind 
sincerely  at  heart,  and  whose  noble 
fortune  places  him  beyond  the  tempta- 
tion of  office,  wc  will  not  insult  him 
by  a  comparison  with  the  needy  and 
miserable  tricksters,  whose  tenure  of 
place  is  the  combined  result  of  a  po- 
verty both  of  purse  and  principle  ;  and 
of  whom  even  the  most  charitable  can 
hardly  help  entertaining  the  belief, 
that  they  would  serve  his  satanic  ma- 
jesty with  as  much  zeal  as  they  serve 
our  most  gracious  Queen,  if  a  similar 
amount  of  pay  and  of  patronage  was 
to  reward  their  dutiful  allegiance. 

No.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  if  it  pleased  her 
Majesty  to  devolve  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  pleasing  duty  of  constructing 
a  new  administration.  The  elements 
of  a  conservative  cabinet  are  abundant, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  they 
would  not  appeal  to  the  nation  in  vain 
"  for  a  fair  trial.**  We  do  not  appre- 
hend that  the  experiment  will  be  im- 
mediately tried.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently behind  the  scenes  to  know  how 
far  the  determination  of  the  sovereig^n 
will  sustain  the  present  ministers  against 
the  indignation  of  the  honest  portion 
of  the  people.  Such  we  know  to  be 
their  boast ;  we  know  not  how  far  they 
may  be  borne  out  in  their  boasting. 
But  well  we  know  that  if  their  ground 
of  confidence  failed  them  in  the  sove- 
reign, they  would  have  but  little  to 
trust  to  in  the  country.  They  have,  at 
length,  been  found  out  Their  tenure 
of  office  has  long  since  enabled  every 
observing  man  to  perceive  the  danger 
of  their  policy,  and  to  ascertain  the 
utter  hollowness  of  their  pretensions. 
Who,  but  the  silliest  and  most  stupid 
of  mankiud,  or  the  open  or  secret 
enemy  of  the  weal  and  the  honour  of 
England,  could  desire  any  longer  con- 
tinuance of  power  to  men  in  whom 
personal  have  ever  predominated  over 
national  considerations  ?  who  have  en- 
dangered Canada,  convulsed  Ireland, 
tarnished  the  character,  and  compro- 
mised the  dignity  of  the  country,  by  an 
uncalled-for  and  pitiful  interference 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign 
states,  and  who  seemed,  in  all  things, 
so  to  conduct  themselves,  as  if  they 
deemed  that  nothing  great  or  effectual 
could  be  accomplished,  until  they  had 


exalted  the  profligacy  and  the  miscre- 
ancy of  the  country  upon  the  ruins  of 
its  property,  its  respectability,  and  its 
virtue. 

But  how  is  Ireland  to  be  governed  ? 
«  Ay,  there's  the  rub.**  Ttat  is  the 
crux  in  politics  by  which  all  our  states- 
men are  perplexed.  And  yet,  to  us  it 
appears  a  matter  of  no  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  were  only  looked  at  fairly, 
and  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit.  We 
can  fancy  the  surprbe  with  which  this 
statement  of  ours  is  regarded  by  the 
mountebanks  and  the  nincompoops,  to 
whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to  be  more  or 
less  concerned,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  business  of  Irish  legisla- 
tion. But  we  say,  advisedly,  neverthe- 
less, that  had  the  case  of  Ireland  been 
truly  understood,  it  might  have  been 
long  since  provided  for  in  such  a  way 
as  to  become  the  most  tranquil  and 
contented  portion  of  the  empire  ;  and 
if  even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  our 
senators  were  influenced  by  sound 
views,  and,  setting  aside  party  conside- 
rations, were  resolved  to  consult  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  for  that  only, 
a  change  for  the  better  would  soon 
take  place  in  the  aspect  of  Irish  aflairs, 
by  which  the  hopes  of  revolutionists 
would  be  confounded. 

Our  misfortune  has  been,  that  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  country  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, as  a  ouaiifieation  for  legislating 
for  us,  by  almost  any  of  the  wise  men 
to  whom  our  destinies  have  been  en- 
trusted for  the  last  fifly  years.  Ire- 
land seems  to  have  been  regarded  but 
as  the  chess-board  upon  which  tliey 
played  their  game  of  political  finesse. 
That  their  antagonists  for  office  should 
be  checkmated,  seemed  their  only  look- 
out ;  and  no  move  which  had  not  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  their  party 
or  personal  ends,  would  seem  to  them 
deserving  of  any  serious  consideration. 
It  is  not  wonderful*  therefore,  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  oyer- 
looked  or  neglected. 

Will  any  one  now  contend  for  the 
profound  wisdom,  or  the  disinterested 
patriotism  of  the  declaimers  for 
emancii»ation  ?  Will  any  one  now 
stake  his  character  for  political  sa- 
gacity, upon  predictions  which  have 
been  all  falsified  by  the  event ;  or  af- 
fect to  deny  that  those  apprehensions 
have  all  been  realheed,  for  entertaining 
which  honest  and  farseeine  men  were 
stigmatised  as  insane  drivellers  or  poll- 
tidid  alarmists  ?     We  believe  that  day 
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has  pretty  wdl  gone  by  ;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  well  understood,  that  the  mea« 
sure,  or  the  series  of  measures,  which 
bestowed  upon  a  barbarous  and  a  bi- 
goted people,  such  a  plenary  indulgence 
of  political  power,  as  has,  literally, 
made  the  pauperism  paramount  above 
the  property  of  Ireland,  were  all  cru- 
dities in  legislation,  the  results  of  pas^ 
sion,  or  prejudice,  or  party  spirit,  or 
want  of  foresight ;  by  which,  in  reality, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  been 
as  little  benefitted,  as  the  country  has 
been  convulsed,  the  church  oppressed, 
and  the  landed  aristocracy  degraded. 
We  believe  the  instances  are  very  few, 
indeed,  in  which  these  acknowledg- 
ments would  not  now  be  made  by  those 
who  were,  at  one  period,  loud  and  con- 
fident asserters  of  the  superior  efficacy 
of  that  conceding  policy,  by  which  the 
government,  for  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  characterised  ;  and  who,  if 
tlie  same  measures  were  to  be  passed 
over  again,  would  not  rather  sacrifice 
their  right  hands  than  be  consenting 
parties  to  their  enactment  But,  they 
say,  what  can  we  doV  These  mea- 
sures have  passed  ;  they  cannot  be  re- 
called. We  must  now  make  the  best 
we  can  of  them  ;  we  have  but  a  choice 
of  evils  :  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  evils  would  not  be  diminished,  by 
Aflvancing  to  the  extreme  line,  where- 
ever  that  may  be,  of  concession,  than 
by  stopping  at  any  intermediate  point, 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  being 
able  t(i  restrain  the  onward  impulse  of 
an  ardent,  a  powerful,  and  an  ambi- 
tious people. 

Those  who  use  this  language,  deli- 
berately shut  their  eyes  to  what  that 
on warci  impulse  inevitably  leads.  Arc 
they  prepared  tor  a  repeal  of  the  union  ? 
For,  '*  to  that  complexion  things  must 
eome  at  last."  At  last— did  we  say  ? 
Let  only  the  municipal  corporations  be 
conceded,  and  nuclei  of  popish  agita- 
tion, nurseries  of  sedition,  be  thus 
established  in  the  countrv,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  union  will  be  demanded 
with  a  vehemence,  which  the  conced 
ers  of  emancipation,  at  least,  would 
find  It  difficult  to  withstand.  The 
**  onward  impulse,**  which  our  soft  and 
conceding  politicians,  would  encourage, 
would,  thus,  eventually,  and  in  no  long 
time,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Are  they  prepared  for  that  ? 
Because,  if  they  are,  it  would  be  better 
to  concede  that  measure  now,  and  let 
the  countries,  in  the  name  of  God,  be 
quietly  and  amicably  separated ;  than 
have  It,  by  and  by,  torn  from  us  by  po- 


litical violence,  under  circumstances. 
which  can  only  beget  and  aggrayate 
national  hate  and  exasperation.  To 
concede,  because  concession  is  easier 
than  resistance,  because  to  condnue  in 
the  downward  progress  implies  less  vi- 
gour than  would  be  required  to  re- 
trace our  stef)S,  is  the  characteristic  of 
cowards,  as  well  as  of  fools ;  and  we 
must  away  with  Fucb  miserable  shifts 
and  ex|)edients,  if  we  would  not  be  ut- 
terly undone,  as  well  as  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  enlightened  Europe. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  at  Ireland  as  it  really  is>  and 
see  whether,  in  good  hands,  its  condi- 
tion should  be  considered  hopeless. 
Its  property  and  its  intelligence  are  de- 
cidedly Prutcstant  and  Conservative* 
Of  its  Roman  Catholic  population,  we 
believe  a  considerable  majority  are  well 
disposed  to  live  in  peace  and  amity 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects, 
and  to  continue  in  ail  things  amenable 
to  the  existing  laws.  Notwithstanding 
the  precepts  of  the  priests,  and  the 
example  of  the  leaders,  we  believe 
that  a  great  many  of  them  are  with 
difficulty  reconciled  to  the  flagrant 
breach  of  solemn  engagements.  Ire- 
land has  now  been  tnree  years  under 
the  Mulgravising  process — for  three 
years  has  Daniel  0*Connell  exercised 
a  virtual  sovereignty  over  the  country  ; 
he  has  made  judges ;  he  has  recommen- 
ded revising  barristers ;  he  has  nomi- 
nated and  removed  magistrates ;  he 
has  appointed  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown ;  he  has  had  the  patronage 
of  the  police ;  he  has  commanded 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests — all  this  openly  ;  and 
what  his  secrett  underground  influence 
has  been,  is  only  known  to  the  ribbon 
societiefi,  who  look  up  to  him  as  their 
great  chief,  by  whom  the  country  they 
love  is  yet  to  be  vindicated  from  Bri- 
tish thraldom,  and  made>  indeed — 

**  Great,  glorious,  and  fVee— 
First  flower  of  Uie  earth,  aod  flrstgem  of  the  sea.** 

Well,  notwithstanding  all  this,  see 
what  a  struggle  we  were  able  to  make 
at  the  last  election.  It  will  not  now 
be  denied,  that  all  the  power  and  in- 
fluence at  the  command  of  government, 
was  put  into  requisition  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  popish  and  radical 
members.  It  may,  pf^rbaps,  hereafter, 
be  proved,  that  efforts,  somewhat  un- 
constitutional were  made  with  that  ob- 
ject. But  let  that  pass.  And  can  it 
be  denied,  that  government  were  put 
to  their  utmost  shifts,  to  procure  even  r 
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the  apparent  m-^ority  which  they  have 
procured  ;  and  that  they  are  not  per- 
fectly conscious  that  that  miyo^'i^y 
must  be  seriously  reduced,  bv  petitions 
to  parliament?  Well.  What  do  we 
infer  from  this  ?  That  in  ^ood  hands, 
the  country  would  be  safe ;  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  govern  it  well,  than 
ill  ;  that  the  whole  force  of  a  perni- 
ciously-exerted executive,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as 
most  unscrupulous  enemies  of  social 
order,  has  made,  as  yet,  but  a  faint  im- 
pression upon  the  conservative  strength 
and  loyalty  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
if  the  whole  force  of  the'  British  i2ro- 
vcmmeut,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  be  not  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  faction  who  are  working  heaven 
and  earth  to  accomplish  their  destruc- 
tive ends,  that  faction  must  be  finally 
defeated. 

Look  to  Kerry — the  arch  agitator's 
own  county — and  see  how  signally  his 
nominee  was  put  to  the  rout  We  do 
confess  we  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  the  reaction  which  took 
place  there — because  it  is  the  first  de- 
cided symptom  of  that  returning  kind- 
liness of  tenants  towards  their  land- 
lords, which,  if  universally  mjnifested, 
would  ensure  the  salvation  of  the  em- 
pire. And  that,  under  a  strong  con- 
servative government,  it  would  be  very 
generally  manifested,  we  have  no 
doubt  at  all.  The  British  public  are, 
as  yet,  but  little  aware  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  electors  are  dragooned  into  a 
participation  in  the  measures  of  the 
disturbers.  Glad  and  fain  would  they 
be  to  be  suffered  to  give  their  support 
to  the  Conservatives,  or,  at  least,  to  lie 
by,  and  take  no  part  in  the  elections. 
But  that  they  may  not  do.  Should 
they  manifest  any  reluctance  to  go  the 
extreme  lengths  which  are  required, 
the  priestly  malediction  smites  them 
from  the  altar,  and  the  visit  of  the  noc- 
turnal incendiary,  (the  secular  arm  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  to 
which  Roman  Catholics  who  are  weak 
or  ignorant  enough  to  keep  an  heretical 
oath,  are  handed  over.)  is  sure  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sentence  that  has  been 
fulminated  against  them.  Thus,  they 
are  not  free  agents.  Thev  dare  not 
act  as  they  like.  The  electors  are 
controlled  by  a  mob  of  non-electors, 
and  compelled  either  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  their  franchise,  or  to 
exercise  it  at  the  bidding  of  their  up- 
roarious masters.  Is  this  the  boasted 
liberty,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 


the  Reform  Bill  ?  Is  it  thus  that,  in 
Ireland,  we  are  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  British  constitution  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  undoubted  fact.  And 
if  this  frightful  state  of  things  be  not 
regarded  as  indispensible  for  carrying 
out  the  Mulgrave  policv,  a  remedv  for 
it  might  be  easily  round,  and  that  is  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  con- 
servative principles  ascendant  in  Ire- 
land. 

What,  we  would  ask,  has  been  the 
general  character  of  the  decisions  by 
revising  barristers,  at  whose  arbitra- 
tion the  Irish  constituencies  were 
placed,  we  may  say  ever  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  but,  more  es- 
pecially during  the  last  three  years, 
the  happy  period  since  the  accession  of 
the  Mulgrave  administration?  Have 
they  been  such  as  to  comply  with  the 
spirit,  or  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  re- 
form enactment?  Upon  this  subject, 
we  offer  no  judgment.  We  have,  in- 
deed, our  own  opinions.  But  we  humbly 
submit  it  as  a  subject  very  worthy  of 
grave  deliberation.  Do  the  consti- 
tuencies, generally,  consist  of  bona  fide 
ten-pouud  freeholders?  If  not,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  there  must  be 
something  wrong;  and  that  nothing 
more  than  a  respect  for  the  reform 
enactment  would  be  necessary  to  cause 
a  revisal  and  a  purification  of'^the  regis- 
tries. If  this  were  done  with  sincere 
goodwill,  we  doubt  if  any  thing  farther 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  its  due  ascen- 
dency in  the  national  representation. 
Yes, — we  correct  ourselves,— one  other 
step  would  be  required,  namely,  that 
bona  fide  electors  should  be  suffered 
freely  to  exercise  their  franchise*  and 
not  be  compelled  to  violate  the  oaths 
by  which  they  pledged  themselves  that 
they  would  not  use  that  franchise  for 
the  injury  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
by  the  threats  of  an  infuriate  rabble, 
aided  bv  the  maledictions  of  their  spi- 
ritujil  advisers. 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  re- 
publication of  an  admirable  letter, 
signed  B.,  which  appeared  in  the  T^nes, 
and  which  describes,  with  graphical 
fidelity  and  literal  correctness,  the 
scenes  which  take  place  at  Irish  elec- 
tions. Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  will 
be,  to  niake  the  people  of  England  be- 
lieve the  truth.  It  has  not  entered  into 
their  imaginations  to  conceive  the  vio- 
lence, the  bloodshed,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  terrors  which  are  brought  to 
bear  against  all  those  electors  who  pre- 
sume to  exercise  their  franchise  against 
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the  nofliiflees  of  the  priests.    Many  a 
brave  man,  who  would  readily  mount  a 
breach  in  the  cannon*9  mouth,  has  yet 
been  deterred,  by  the  means  that  are 
employed,  from  voting  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.     It  re- 
qoires  not  only  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
but  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  to  endure 
the  continued,  the  unremitting  hostility 
which  be  is  sure  to  provoke,  by  daring 
to  act  an  honest  and  independent  part, 
on  an  ocdtsion  when  his  duty  calls  him 
one  way,  and  the  priests  and  0*Con- 
nell  beckon  him  the  other.    Election 
violence,  the  turbulence  of  a  drunken 
mob,  the  confusion,  the  turmoil,  the 
temporary  anarchy  which  sometimes 
prevail  on  such  occasions  in  England, 
with  these  the  people  of  that  happy 
coontry  are  acquainted ;  and  when  tney 
hear  of  the  scenes  which  take  place 
amongst  us,  they  regard  them  in  no 
more  formidable  light,  and  look  upon 
any  excesses  by  which  they  are  said  to 
be  distingoisbed  from  similar  riots  in 
England,  as  purely  the  result  of  Irish 
exaggeration.      Bat,  alas !   alas !  it  is 
not  BO.      H^e,  unhappily,  the  most 
baneful  passions  of  our  nature  are  mar- 
shalled in  dreadf\il  hostility  against  all 
who  presume  to  disobey  the  behests  of 
a  conspiracy  of  demagogues  and  ec- 
clesiastics,  who   have  undertaken    to 
control  the  representation  of  Ireland. 
Here,  death  temporal  and  eternal,  is  the 
doom  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  dares 
to  Totc,   as  he  is  told,  ♦*  against  his 
cotmtry  and  his  God." 

Religion,  which  is  utterly  insuffici- 
ent for  any  spiritual  purpose,  is  abun- 
dantly snfncient  to  lend  a  preternatural 
energy  to  political  feelings  ;  and  even 
to  cause  the  masses  who  are  actuated 
bf  them,  to  be,  for  the  season,  de- 
monised.  It  resembles  the  wings  of 
the  ostrich,  which,  although  insufficient 
to  enable  the  animal  to  fly,  imparts 
sneb  speed  to  his  legs,  as  enables  him 
to  outstrip  in  rutming  the  fleetest 
rider. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of 
a  people  amongst  whom  religic^  is  so 
employed  ?  What  can  be  expected, 
when  the  influence  which  ought  to 
ameliorate  and  spiritualize,  is  so  used 
as  to  deepen  and  render  more  invete- 
rate the  most  brutal  and  malignant 
propensities  of  their  nature?  Is  this 
the  ease*  or  is  it  not?  Oh!  gladly 
would  we  bear  the  brand  of  falsehood, 
coukl  it  indeed  be  proved,  that  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  our  feelings  on  this 
painful  subject,  we  have  dealt  in  any 
exa^eratton  ;  but  tliat  we  have  not, 
Vol..  X. 


the  demagogues  themselves  well  know. 
That  no  language  which  we  could  use 
would  adequately  describe  the  truth, 
we  otirselves  poignantly  feel.  And  yet, 
it  is  upon  that  very  fervency  of  impas- 
sioned representation,  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  suggests  and  even 
commands,  that  our  adversaries  chiefly 
rely  for  procuring  discredit  to  our 
statements.  Awful  is  the  condition  of 
a  country  when  the  truth  cannot  be 
suppressed  without  leaving  its  evils 
unexplained,  and  the  remedy  for  them 
undisclosed  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be 
adequately  set  forth,  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  hearer  by  its  in- 
credible monstrosity,  and  causing  him 
involuntarily  to  exclaim,  "credat  Ju* 
deus  Apella,  non  ego." 

We,  therefore,  deliberately  say,  that 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  those  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  would  fain  do 
something  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  this  unfortunate  country,  should  be 
to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  actual  condition,  and 
then  to  devise  the  best  means  of  mak- 
ing that  condition  known  to  the  people 
of  England.  It  is,  we  repeat  it,  no^ 
thing  but  an  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  that  causes  any  difficulty  in 
devising  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  it, 
the  remedial  measures  by  which  its 
disorders  might  be  corrected.  Let 
only  the  truth  be  known,  and  not  even 
the  most  radical  constituency  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  would  abide 
the  reproach  of  countenancing  a  system 
which  can  only  be  upheld  by  perjury 
and  murder.  The  factious  government 
press  would  fain  persuade  their  readers, 
that  the  Conservatives  entertain  an 
implacable  hostility  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  that  they  would  repeal  it  to-mor- 
row, if  they  had  the  power.  But  is  it 
according  to  the  spirit  of  that  enact- 
ment, that  bands  of  ruffians  should  be 
armed  and  congregated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  menacing  and  mutilating  the 
defenceless  individuals,  whose  only 
offence  is,  that  they  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional privilege  according  to  the 
conviction  of  their  minds,  and  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience  ?  Is  that 
the  liberty  which  Lord  Grey  conferred 
upon  the  country,  when  he  new- 
modelled  the  system  of  its  representa- 
tion ?  Were  tne  rights  which  he  con- 
ferred those  which  could  only  be  exer- 
cised at  peril  of  life  and  limb  ?  And 
does  slavery  to  a  brutal  and  sanguinary 
mob  constitute  part  of  the  price  whicn 
we  must  pay  for  the  abolition  of  the 
borough  .system,  of  which  the   very   i 
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worst  thai  could  be  said,  was,  that  by 
its  means  a  mild  and  cultivated  gentry 
were  our  masters?  We  say  boldly, 
that  that  is  to  libel  Lord  Grey  and  his 
reform  bill  ;  that  that  is  to  represent 
his  boasted  measure,  not  as  a  blessing, 
but  as  a  curse  ;  and  none  are  more 
deeply  pledged  to  endeavour  that  such 
a  character  of  it  shall  not  be  deserved, 
than  those  very  individuals  who  as- 
sisted in  its  enactment  Did  they, 
then,  mean  deliberately  to  hand  over 
Ireland  to  the  domination  of  a  sangui- 
nary banditti,  by  whom  its  rank*  its 
Eroperty,its  respectabilitv,  and  its  moral 
onesty  should  be  trampled  under  foot, 
and  nought  consulted  but  anti-Angli- 
can antipathies,  envenomed  by  a  sullen 
and  remorseless  bigotry  ?  Aud  if  they 
did  not,  are  they  not  bound  to  take 
some  means  of  restraining  the  excesses 
of  those  who  thus  turn  liberty  into  li- 
centiousness, and  cause  a  measure 
which  was  intended  to  increase  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  all  classes 
of  her  m}\jesty'9  subjects,  to  be  virtu- 
ally a  measure  of  proscription  and  dis- 
franchisement to  all  who  are  not  willing 
to  recognize  a  profligate  and  licentious 
populace  as  their  masters  ? 

Let,  then,  those  subjects  by  which 
our  view  of  this  distressiug  case  may 
be  proved,  be  frequently  and  strongly 
brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament  Let  not  the  apathy  of 
would-be  Conservatives — the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  mere  Gallios  of  the  party — 
of  those  who  possess,  (we  speak:  it 
reverently,)  the  outward  and  visible 
sign,  without  anv  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  of  sound  conservative 

{)rinciples,  prevent  the  better  men,  who 
ook  at  the  subject  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  from  doing  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land ample  justice.  It  is  not  their  part 
or  duty  t(»  eschew,  with  over-much 
niceness,  topics  of  exasperation.  The 
sore  must  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  or 
the  extent  of  the  evil  will  not  be  made 
known.     There  must,  therefore,  be  no 


squeamishness  in  denouncing  perjury, 
wnoever  be  put  to  .shame  by  it,  or 
profligacy  ana  violence,  how  much  so- 


ever it  may  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
sensitive  gentlemen  in  the  house,  who, 
if  they  had  any  such  delicacy  out  of 
the  house,  would  not  now  be  members 
of  parliament.  Above  all  things,  he 
must  not  suffer  any  respectful  reserves 
for  what  is  called  "  the  religion  of  a 
whole  people,**  to  stifle  the  abhorrence 
iKith  which  he  regards  the  sayings  and 
the  doings  of  those  who  use  religion 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  designs  which 


they  entertain  against  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  empire.  That  can- 
not be  religion,  which  is  put  to  racA 
uses.  It  will  not  do  to  suppress  our 
abhorrence  of  fraud,  and  perjury*  and 
Tiolence,  and  murder,  merely  because 
our  adversaries  choose  to  give  a  speci- 
ous and  venerable  name  to  these  abo- 
minadons.  Conservative  politicians 
must  take  a  lesson  from  tlie  unceremo- 
nious roughness  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  *'oall  a  boat  a  boat** 
They  must  let  Dr.  M*Hale,  and  his 
confreres,  and  subjecti  know,  that  they 
cannot  carry  on  a  foul  conspiracy 
against  the  Church,  and  promote  "per 
fas  et  nefas,**  a  system  or  wicked  inti- 
midation, by  which  the  conservative 
energies  of  the  country  are  sought  to 
be  prostrated,  upon  the  plea  that  Uiey 
are  thus  only  acting  according  to  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  without  for- 
feiting all  that  consideration  to  which 
a  sincere  profession  of  even  ati  errone- 
ous creed  is  usually  considered  en- 
titled, by  the  wise  and  good,  and  caus- 
ing their  religion  to  be  degraded  by  their 
politics,  instead  of  having  their  politics 
exalted  and  sanctified  by  their  religiou. 
Tlie  same  sort  of  respect  to  which 
O'Connell  is  consideied  entitled  by 
worldly  men,  who  are  men  of  honour, 
when  he  pleads  his  "  vow  in  heaven** 
against  those  claims  which  are  soin«> 
times  made  upon  him  to  give  personal 
satisfaction  for  the  vile  aspersions  widi 
which  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  as- 
sail the  character  of  his  antagonists, 
is  exactlv  the  respect  with  which  the 
claims  to  consideration,  because  of  their 
religious  opinions,  in  those  whose  re- 
ligion it  is  to  promote  |>erjury,  aud 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  should  be  re- 
garded. They  should  not  be  sufl^ered 
to  take  sanctuary  in  their  pretended 
theory,  against  the  penal  cousequcnces 
of  their  undoubted  practice.  The 
naked  facts  of  the  case  must  be  looked 
at,  without  reference  to  any  such 
theory ;  and  if  they  should  be  found 
to  be,  indeed,  the' natural  results  of 
such  a  theory,  by  its  own  fruits  the 
theory  is  condemned. 

In  truth,  popery  in  Ireland  has, 
generally  speaking,  ceased  to  be  efl^ec- 
tual  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  incendiary.  It  is, 
like  its  own  old  churches  and  monas- 
teries, in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
ruin,  incapable  of  serving  any  other 
end  than  that  of  affording  temporary 
shelter  to  the  various  hoards  of  ban- 
ditti by  whom  the  country  is  infested. 
Should  the  magistrate  sufier  his  reve- 
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rence  for  such  antiquated  piles  to  pre- 
vent the  vigorous  discharge  of  his 
bounden  duty,  in  dragging  the  offenders 
into  the  light  of  day  ?  As  little  should 
the  honest  politician  be  diverted  from 
his  plain  and  straight-forward  course, 
in  exposing  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and 
denouncing  the  authors  of  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  such  au- 
thors may  pretend  a  conscientious  re- 
spect for  what  they  call  the  religion  of 
thmr  fathers,  as  an  excuse  for  the  vio- 
lation of  those  pledges  by  which  they 
obtained  political  power,  and  the  con- 
founding of  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing their  political  objects.  It  is  not 
rengion,  it  is  the  antipode  of  religion 
which  is  invoked^  when  maxims  of 
wholesale  massacre  are  instilled  into  a 
heady,  and  turbulent,  and  an  inflam- 
mable population.  If  Prometheus  was 
condemned  because  he  brought  fire 
from  heaven,  the  Irish  agitators  are  not 
to  be  acquitted,  because  the  fire-brands 
which  they  employ  have  been  brought 
from  hell.  And,  in  truth,  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  that  if  the  popish  religion 
itself  be  not  grossly  disparaged,  by 
those  who  thus  represent  it  as  the  jus- 
tifying cause  of  outrage  and  murder, 
nothing  short  of  the  coercion  and  the 
intimidation  which  have  been  actually 
employed,  could  reconcile,  to  the  courses 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  lay 
and  the  clerical  agitators,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. 

And  some  there  are  who  have  nobly 
withstood  every,  influence  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  shaking  their  firmness, 
or  corrupting  their  integrity.  We 
trust  these  honourable  men  will  meet 
with  the  estimation  and  the  respect 
which  they  so  well  deserve.  Our 
friends  of  the  University  will  not  forget 
the  conduct  of  the  barrister  Mr.  Mackey, 
of  Leeson-street,  who  appeared  at  the 
hustings  in  College,  to  support  Shaw 
and  Lefroy,  and  in  the  city  to  support 
West  and  Hamilton.  We  confess  we 
viewed  his  conduct  on  those  occasions 
with  deep  admiration.  There  was  a 
calm  and  resolute  virtue  in  his  demea- 
nour, which  reminded  us  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore.  We  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
blasting  influence  of  an  unscnptural 
creed,  m  the  contemplation  pf  this  tri- 
umph of  sterling  integrity  and  internal 
rectitude,  over  all  the  human  motives 
that  could  be  accumulated  to  deceive 
the  mind,  and  to  pervert  the  consci- 


ence. There  was  a  government,  pro- 
fligately prodigal  of  its  patronage  to- 
wards those  by  whom  the  radical  can-, 
didates  would  be  supported.  There 
was  a  press,  vigilant  aud  vigorous  in 
the  work  of  marking  out,  and  de- 
nouncing to  popular  execration,  any 
member  of  the  koman  Catholic  bodv 
by  whom  they  might  be  opposed. 
0*ConneIl  and  his  myrmidons  were  at 
work  to  put  into  requisition  every  en- 
gine of  influence,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, by  which  their  bad  cause  might  be 
dded ;  and  there  must  have  been  a 
natural  solicitude,  in  the  mind  of  this 
honourable  man,  to  go,  as  far  as  he 
could  go,  with  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  all  his  life  connected  by  ties  of 
regard  and  friendship ;  while  corres- 
ponding antipathies  to  their  opponents 
must,  no  doubt,  have  been  engendered 
by  the  causes  which,  unhappily,  have 
been  so  ceaselessly  in  operation  to 
deepen  and  to  exasperate  their  mutual 
alienation.  But  Mr.  Mackey  remem- 
bered his  oath  ;  he  remembered  the 
solemn  compact  by  which  his  party  had 
been  admitted  to  political  power ;  he 
called  to  mind  the  many  declarations 
by  which  the  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Cfatholics  endeavoured  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions of  those  Protestants  who  felt 
apprehensive  lest,  by  the  concession  of 
their  claims,  the  Church  might  be  en- 
dangered ;  he  saw  the  utter  recl^lees- 
ness  with  which  these  pledges  and  de- 
clarations were  now  regarded  ;  he  saw 
the  fierce  assaults  that  now  are  made 
upon  the  Church ;  he  saw  that, 
contrary  to  all  their  professions, 
the  possession  of  political  power  was 
now  valued  chiefly  as  an  instrument 
for  its  overthrow  ;  and  his  soul  revolted 
from  the  treachery  and  ingratitude  by 
which  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting 
Protestants  was  requited.  He  said 
unto  himself,  '*  Oh  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret — to  |heir  as« 
semblies,  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
united ;"  and  neither  the  desire  of 
power,  nor  the  fascinations  of  popula- 
rity, nor  the  constraining  influences  of 
party  or  family  connections,  nor  the 
dread  of  popular  execration,  were  suf- 
ficient lo  deter  him  from  the  righteous 
resolve  of  giving  his  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  We  do 
trust  that  this  noble  single-mlndedness 
will  yet  meet  with  its  due  reward  ^and 
that  Protestants  will  deem  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  single  out,  as  worthy  of  their 
highest  regard,  the  men  who  have  thus 
shown    themselves,  under    such    dis- 
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couragiiig,  we  would  even  say,  appal- 
Kng  circumfltancee,  so  nobly  tenacious 
of  truth  and  honour. 

We  say  nothing  here  of  the  unhappy 
individuads  of  the  Protestant  party, 
whose  conduct  was,  in  every  respect, 
a  cbntrast  to  that  of  this  most  worthy 
Roman  Catholic  ;  individuals,  some  of 
them  of  high  Conservative  professions* 
but  who  basely  betrayed  tneir  cause. 
Our  feelings  towards  them  are  those  of 
compassion,  rather  than  indignation, 
and  we  only  hope  thai  something  may 
be  done  for  them,  by  those  to  whom 
they  sold  themselves,  which  may,  in 
some  degree,  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  character  which  they  have  in- 
curred, and  afford  them  some  temfto- 
rary  refuge  from  the  reproaches  of 
their  own  consciences.  We  will  here 
mention  no  names.  Our  desire,  we 
tay  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  to 
wound  these  wretched  men  by  any 
aggravation  of  their  misdeeds,  but  only 
to  hold  them  up  as  warnings,  and  to 
caution  others  by  their  example.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  whether  it  may  not 
be  truly  said,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
good  has  been  the  result  of  the  course 
which  they  pursued,  rather  than  evil. 
We  doubt  if  the  marked  abhorrence 
and  disgust  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  ever  was  so  strongly  ex- 
hibited, as  when  it  became  known  that 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the  Mo- 
narchy was  deserted  by  men  who  were 
Supposed,  of  all  others,  the  most 
pledged  by  personal  and  professional 
considerations,  to  defend  it.  Even  the 
fiiction  with  whom  they  voted,  to  the 
credit  of  that  faction  be  it  said,  could 
not  suppress  the  loathing  with  which 
they  regEU'ded  conduct  of  which  there 
could  be  but  one  explanation,  namely, 
that  for  the  base  accomplishment  of 
personal  objects,  these  men  betrayed 
their  cottutr^  and  their  God.  We, 
therefore,  wish  them  no  worse  than 
that  which  they  have  already  experi- 
enced,and  feel  perfectly  confident  that, 
whatever  be  the  promotion  that  may 
await  them,  there  are  fifly  upon  whom 
their  conduct  will  operate  as  a  Warn- 
ing, for  one  whom  it  would  influence 
as  an  example. 

To  the  middle  classes  of  our  coun- 
trymen, the  empire  is  iiinder  gpreat 
obligations.  If  politioal  salvation  \i 
to  be  hoped  for,  it  is  in  that  class  it 
will  be  round.  The  church  question 
has  stirred  them  up  in  England,  and 
oatised  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself  which 
has  dismayed  the  profligate  re  vol  u- 
tionists  who,  judging  from  themselves, 


did  not  conceive  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  sincere  love  of  religion 
in  the  world.     In  Scotland  the  assault 
upon  scriptural  education  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Knox,  and  ministers  have  been  made 
to  feel  that  that  noble    people   will 
afford  but  little  countenance  to  their 
infidel  schemes,  no  matter  how  plausi- 
bly recommended.   The  church  exten- 
sion project,  which  now  engrosses  the 
minds  of  its  ministers,  vrill,  under  Pro- 
vidence, be  the  means  of  exciting  a 
feeling  by  which  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  uphold  our  venerable  insti- 
tutions must  be  considerably  strength- 
ened ;  and  already  have  the  volunta- 
ries, who  are,  as  it  were,  the  Indian 
allies  of  administration,  been  so  dis- 
mayed and  confounded,  by  the  expo- 
sures which  their  wanton  attacks  have 
provoked,  that  they  are   everywhere 
withering  away,  and  by  and  by  they 
will  be  felt  as  an  incumbrance  to  any 
party,  and  even  the  most  unprincipled 
ministers  will  be  as  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  as  heretofore  they  were 
solicitous  for  their  assistance.     Every 
where,   therefore,  our  affairs,  at  pre- 
sent,  look  promising.      Let   us  only 
cultivate   the  good  feelings,   and  the 
good  principles  which  are  multiplying 
around  us,  and  we  shall  soon  be  safe 
from  all  our  enemies.     But,  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  it  is  in  the  middle  c1as4 
that  our  hopes  are  chiefly  centereil. 
Upon    them  the   reform  bill  has  de- 
volved much  of  the  power  which  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  ;  and  as  they  use,  or  abuse 
St,  our  condition  must  be  determined 
for  g^od  or  for  evil.     We  never  parti- 
cipated in  the  apprehensions  of  many 
of  our  friends,  tnat  nothing  but  the 
most  fearful  abuses  could  result  from 
entrusting  such  enormous  power  into 
hands,  to  say  the  verv  least,  all  unused 
to  its  exercise  ;  and  that  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  rehearsal  of 
scenes  which  would  terminate  in  the 
horrors  of  the  French  revolution.    We 
considered  that  the  people  of  England 
were  a  Bible-reading  and  a  gospel- 
hearing  people,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.      They  were   also  a 
people    not    unused    to   the    posses- 
sion of  liberty.     We  had  no  fear  that 
<*  the  stranger  would   get  into  their 
heads."     And   we,   therefore,   saw  a 
safety    in    the  new    state  of  things 
which  many  others  might  be  very  ex- 
cusable in  not  feeling  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, from  a  natural  suspicion  of  the 
dangers  which  have  generally  accom- 
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paoied  a  luge  increase  of  democratic 
priTileges.  They  looked  with  paia  to 
an  esemplificatioQ  of  the  general  rule ; 
we  looked  with  hope  to  an  instance  of 
the  exception.  And  that  hope,  so  fiir 
from  deserting  us,  has  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  already  realized.  In 
England,  our  confidence  in  that  great 
people  has  been  nobly  vindicated.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  that, 
de^iite  every  thing  which  could  be 
done  to  seduce  or  intimidate  them,  the 
Conservatives  have  nobly  held  their 
ground.  And  in  Ireland,  nothing  but 
priestly  interference  and  popular  inti- 
midation, joined  to  government  influ- 
ence,  could  have  prevented  the  Con- 
servatives from  considerably  improving 
their  condition,  or  broken  the  force 
of  that  strong  reaction,  by  which  al- 
most all  denominations  of  Protestants, 
and  absolutely  all  classes  of  propertied 
men,  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  coimtry, 
if  the  Whig-Radicals  ahould  continue 
to  poesesa  a  ougority  in  parliament 

Now  the  question  is,  how  these 
good  dispositions  may  best  be  improv- 
ed and  extended.  That  b  the  prob- 
lem which  should  at  present  occupy 
the  attention  of  every  man  who  feels 
that  he  has  a  stake  in  the  country.  By 
what  means  may  we  increase  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  alive  to  the 
perils  that  surround  us,  and  prepared 
to  take  the  only  effectual  stepis  for 
giving  the  country  a  government  under 
which  life  and  property  may  be  se- 
cure ?  How  may  we  best  defend  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  social  order,  the 
palace  and  the  cottage,  the  throne  and 
the  altar  ?  Manifestly,  we  would  say, 
by  extending  the  convictions,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  may  be  understood  and 
reverenced,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  by  which  they  are  me- 
naced, from  ignorant,  from  unprinci- 
pled, or  from  malignant  legislation. 
Let  this  be  done  systematically  and 
energetically,  and  the  result  must  be 
such  an  increase  of  Conservative  vir- 
tue and  vigour  aa  will  soon  displace  a 
guilty  aduHuistration.  But,  for  this 
purpose,  we  must  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  onr  enemies.  Associations 
will  be  necessary,  by  which  men  who 
think  alike  may  be  brought  together, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  mutually 


strengthened  and  enco«iragad  in  their 
honest  convictions.  Men  of  weight 
and  influence  must  occasionally  come 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  discoursing 
before  them  upon  topics  of  pressing 
and.  general  concern,  and  refuting  the 
sophistry  of  gainsayers,  by  whom 
plausible  delusions  are  disseminated 
amongst  the  people.*  Upon  this  we 
lay  great  stress.  Most  deeply  are  we 
persuaded,  that  if  only  common  justice 
were  done  to  the  cause  of  truth,  it 
would  be  speedily  and  signally  tri- 
umphant And  sorely  our  able  men 
could  not  better  employ  their  ability, 
than  by  illuminating  the  minds  of  their 
humbler  brethren,  upon  subjects  of 
pressing  public  interest,  concerning 
which  they  cannot  be  left  in  ignorance, 
without  a  fatifl  compromise  of  public 
safety. 

And  this  may  also  be  done  by  the 
dissemination  of  such  publications  as 
are  calculated  to  diffuse  sound  views 
and  right  principles,  upon  the  great 
subjects  that  at  present  cbim  so  much 
of  public  attenuon.  Ill  weeds,  the 
proverb  says,  thrive  a-pace.  They  re^ 
quire  no  encouragement  Radicalism, 
in  all  its  pestilent  varieties,  is  so  con- 
genial with  ignorance  and  depravity, 
as  well  as  so  plausible  in  its  accommo- 
dations to  the  weakness,  and  so  skilfiil 
and  insidious  in  its  ministrations  to  the 
vanity,  the  presumption,  the  self«uf«> 
ficiency,  the  arrogance,  and  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  our  nature,  that  it  requires 
no  other  aid  than  that  which  it  derives 
from  the  hot*hed  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice, in  which,  without  care  or  cuU 
ture  on  our  part,  it  finds  itself  deposited, 
and  where  it  flourishes  with  a  rank 
luxuriance.  Conservative  principles, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  only  take  root 
in  cleared  and  cultivated  ground,  and 
it  is  only  when  cherished  with  the  ten- 
derest  care,  that  good  fruits  are  to  be 
expected  from  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  all 
up-hill  work  in  the  one  case^-it  ia  all 
down-hill  work  in  the  other.  Now 
this,  at  once,  indicates  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued,  by  those  who  desire 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  from  a 
system  that  cannot  be  much  longer 
persevered  in,  without  eventuating  in 
universal  ruin.  They  should  do  all 
that  is  in  their  power  to  make  the 
press  a  wholesome  corrective  of  the 


•  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  what  has  bsen  already  done  in  that  way,  by 
the  Dublin  Mstropolitan  Conservative  Society,  in  Dawaon^treet.  Dr.  Martin's 
exposition  of  the  voluntary  system,  Mr.  Fleury's  exposition  of  the  system  of  na- 
tional education,  and  Dr.  Longfleld's  expotition  of  the  Roman  Catholic^tb,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them.  d   t    d  b  ( 
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vices  and  the  errors  which  are  epi- 
demic ;  and  emalate  their  adversaries, 
in  their  zeal  and  their  earnestness  to 
propagate  sound  convictions.  Against 
the  press  they  cannot  stand — without 
the  press  they  can  do  nothing.  And 
unless  they  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
make  their  own  of  that  instrument, 
which,  wliether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
possesses,  at  the  present  day,  even 
more  than  the  boasted  omnipotence  of 
parliament,  there  is  nothinsr  rash  in 
predicting  that  a  swinish  democracy 
will  speedily  trample  them  under  feet ; 
and  it  matters  little  whether  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  would  fain  preserve 
perish  through  their  negligence  or  their 
corruption. 

One  hopeful  feature  in  the  signs  of 
the  times,  presents  itself  in  the  interest 
evinced  bv  the  people  of  England  re- 
specting the  Irish  elections.  The  sub- 
scriptions which  have  been  set  on  foot 
with  that  view,  have  done  more  to  dis- 
may the  Destructives  in  this  country, 
than  any  one  event  which  has  occurred 
for  many  years.  And  that,  not  merely 
because  money  is  being  collected  to 
sustain  the  righteous  cause,  as  because 
that  cause  is  now  likely  to  be  made 
thoroughly  known,  and  the  Irish  Radi- 
cals and  political  Romanists  are  well 
aware  that  half  their  efficacy  will  be 
destroyed,  when  light  is  let  in  upon 
their  misdeeds,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  carry  on  their  operations  under 
the  cover  of  darkness. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  we  would  recommend  the  Irish 
petition  fund  to  the  special  attention  of 
the  people  of  England.  It  will  induce 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  specifically  with  the 
state  of  the  country.  It  will  bring  un- 
der their  view  the  tremendous  influence 
exerted  by  the  priests  and  the  agitators, 
to  render  freeaom  of  election  a  farce, 
when  it  is  not  made  a  tragedy,  by  the 
murder  or  the  mutilation  of  those  who 
may  venture  to  give  expression  to  their 
honest  convictions.  Let  the  scenes 
which  took  place  in  Tipperary,  in 
Limerick,  in  Waterford,  in  Wicklow, 
in  Wexford,  in  Longford,  in  Sligo,  in 
the  Queen's  County,  and  in  many 
other  places,  be  but  faithfully  presented 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  a  feeling 
of  indignation  and  of  abhorrence  must 
be  aroused,  which  will  make  the  priests 
and  O'Connell  tremble.  They  will 
feel  that  the  hand  of  every  honest  and 
Christian  man  must  be  against  them, 
when  the  courses  are  known  by  which 
they  secure  their  majority  in  parlia- 


ment. They  will  feel  that  they  can 
no  longer  mystify  the  public,  by  the 
juggleries  of  an  unprincipled  press. 
The  truth  will  be  maae  known,  and  the 
lying  oracles  will  be  put  to  silence. 
"  Justice  to  Ireland"  will  soon  be  un- 
derstood according  to  its  real  import. 
The  people  of  England  will  begin  to 
see  that  justice  must  be  done  upon  the 
agitators,  before  justice  can  be  done  to 
the  people.  They  will  begin  to  see 
that  Church  robbery  is  not  justice : 
that  the  proscription  and  murder  of 
the  clergy  is  not  justice ;  that  the  vir* 
tual  disfranchisement  of  the  legally 
qualified  electors,  and  the  virtual  con- 
ferring of  their  rights  and  privilefires 
upon  non-electors,  is  not  justice  ;  that 
connivance  at  the  workings  of  a  diabo- 
lical conspiracy  which  now  pervades 
the  whole  country,  is  not  justice  ;  that 
the  promotion  of  rin^- leaders  in  that 
conspiracy  to  places  in  the  police,  or 
the  placing  them  at  the  head  of  schools 
for  national  education,  is  not  likely  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  country,  or 
to  forward  any  one  of  the  ends  of  good 
government  m  Ireland.  And  seeing 
all  this,  the  remedy  for  it  must  readily 

E resent  itself,  and  no  infatuation,  it  is 
oped,  will   be  of  power  to  prevent 
that  remedy  from  being  adopted. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
the  subscription,  whatever  that  may  be, 
which  may  be  raised  in  England,  that 
raises  our  hopes,  or  strikes  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  agitators  in  Ireland. 
We  look  to  other  and  higher  resnlts. 
We  regard  the  movement  that  is  now 
being  made,  with  delieht,  because  we 
look  upon  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
moral  influence,  which  must  speedily 
detect  the  frauds,  and  defeat  the  malice 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  Ireland.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  the  object  of 
every  lover  of  his  country,  to  make 
known  in  every  possible  way  the  whole 
extent  of  our  real  evils.  We  sec  what 
has  been  already  done  by  a  perse- 
verance in  fraud  and  falsehood.  We 
see  how,  by  this  means,  the  honest 
people  of  England  have  been  deceived. 
Let  us  not  doubt,  then,  the  effect  that 
must  be  produced  by  an  exposure  of 
this  nefarious  system.  Let  us,  we  re- 
peat it  again  and  again,  tear  off  the 
flimsy  covering  by  which  our  adver- 
saries have  hitherto  contrived  to 
conceal  perjury  and  murder.  Let 
the  cloven  foot  be  bared.  Let  the 
dreadful  implements  which  they  have 
used  in  carrying  on  their  evil  work,  be 
held  conspicuously  In  view,  and  no 
man  who  is  not  willing  to  bear,  on  his 
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forehead,  the  brand  of  Cain,  will,  any 
longer,  fiytt  them  countenance.  Even 
their  radical  auxiliaries  will  be  revolted 
or  put  to  shame.  If  they  do  not  shrink 
with  abhorrence  from  such  associates, 
they  will  eschew  the  disgrace  of  being 
any  longer  connected  with  them,  when 
they  are  the  convicted  abettors  of  a 
couri^  of  violence,  and  oppression,  and 
deceit,  which  must  attach  condign 
m&my  upon  all  its  supporters.  We 
repeat  it,  the  very  extremity  to  which 
things  have  come  in  Ireland,  inspires 
us  with  confidence.  When  the  worst 
Is  once  knoum,  the  worst  has  been  felt ; 
and  the  very  calamities  from  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  escape,  may  be, 
under  Providence,  the  means  of  excit- 
ing that  feeliiiff  on  our  behalf,  to  which 
we  shall  be  indebted  for  our  salvation. 

If  what  we  desire  on  this  subject 
were  but  wisely  and  vigorou:$Iy  done 
by  our  Conservatives,  we  could  have 
DO  doubt  about  the  result ;  and  if  we 
have  any  doubts,  they  arise  from  an 
apprehension  that,  from  timidity,  or 
bioolence,  or  bashfulness,  or  want  of 
persevering  eneigv,  it  may  be  left  un- 
done, or  be  but  half  done.  In  that 
case»  we  will  be  playing  the  game  of 
our  enemies.  We  will,  as  it  were, 
suffer  judgment  by  default.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  the  height  of  infatuation  to 
suppose  that  we  can  have  the  benefit 
of  our  right,  while  they  continue  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  tMeir  wrong. 
The  old  cry  of  ••justice  to  Ireland," 
will  be  raised  and  echoed  by  the  De- 
structives, until  an  impression  has  been 
produced,  against  which  the  friends  of 
truth  and  order  shdH  in  vain  contend, 
and  the  foulest  oppressions,  and  the 
grossest  abuses  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland,  as  enlightened 
and  beneficent  legislation. 

Cor|)orate  reform,  in  the  sense  that 
O^Connell  demands  it,  is  the  grossest 
abuse  of  municipal  privileges  that  ever 
was  pretended  to  be  practised.  Give 
him  but  that,  and  he  need  ask  no  more 
—he  can  easily  take  the  remainder. 
Grieved  are  we  to  see  Lord  Wicklow, 
and  some  few  others  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  whom  we  have  an  unfeii^ned 
respect,  so  far  deluded  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  to  be  willing  to  go  a  certain 
length  in  the  conferring  upon  certain 
towns  in  Ireland  municipal  corpora- 
tions. We  believe  they  do  not  contem- 
plate them  as  likely  to  do  any  positive 
good  ;  but  only  as  gratifying,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  popular  feeling,  which 
cannot  be  safely  altogether  resisted. 
Now,  this  mode  of  viewing  such  ques- 


tions we  deprecate  as  most  unsonnd. 
Our  reasons  for  so  considering  it,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon. 
We  see  neither  wisdom  or  policy  in 
timid  and  unprincipled  concession  to 
the  folly  or  the  madness  of  the  people. 
Neither  do  we  feel  that  we  pay  any 
compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  by  8U|)posing  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  that  thev 
must  be  humoured  like  wayward  chil- 
dren, if  we  would  please  them.  On 
the  contrary,  our  aeep  convicUon  is, 
that  the  people  are  easiest  managed 
by  being  told  the  truth ;  and  that  a 
candid  avowal  of  the  formidable  ob- 
jections which  lie  against  a  favourite 
measure,  will,  in  the  end,  much  more 
surely  conciliate  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence, than  a  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  which  proceeds  from  a  timid 
appreheuMon  of  incurring  their  dis- 
pleasure. We  do  not  venture  to  say 
that  Lord  Wicklow  is  moved  by  any 
such  motive.  To  the  extent  that  he 
advocates  municipal  corporations,  he 
may  conceive  them  a  positive  good  ; 
and  until  his  plan  is  specifically  de- 
tailed, we  have  no  right  to  pronounce 
either  upon  its  expediency  or  wisdom. 
But  if  he  would  give  them  to  Ireland 
merely  because  thev  have  been  given 
to  England,  we  withdraw  nothing  which 
we  have  said  in  disapprobation  of  such 
a  course ;  and  unless  the  evils  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  them  are  guarded 
against  by  provisoes  such  as  we  have 
never  yet  met  with  any  one  wh«  wonld 
venture  to  promise,  they  must  prove  to 
the  constituUon  of  the  country,  what 
wine  would  prove  to  a  consumptive 
patient,  a  stimulus  which  would  aggra- 
vate the  disease  under  which  we  laSour, 
and  hasten  our  political  dissolution. 

The  education  question  is  another 
upon  which  no  suiiicient  stress  has  yet 
been  laid  by  our  Couservntive  states- 
men. We  earnestly  pray  our  Irish 
members  to  attend  to  it,  and  to  weigh 
well  its  great  importance.  *•  Give  me 
the  making  of  the  ballads  for  a  people, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  making  of  their 
laws,"  said  Fletcher  of  3altoun  ;  there- 
by wisely  intimating,  that  that  which 
unconsciously  engages  and  influences 
the  imagination  and  affections,  must  be 
more  powerful  in  governing  individuals, 
than  that  which  would  fain  exert  a 
more  imperious  dominion  over  them, 
by  moderating  their  de8ires,or  coercing 
their  inclinations.  Now,  so  say  we, 
res|>€Cting  the  system  of  the  national 
schools.  Give  us  the  appointment  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  rules  and  ref  p 
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galtttions  prescribed  by  the  system,  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 
And  undirr  the  national  tystem,  as  etdnd* 
ttUtered  in  Ireland,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten^  the  appointment  of  the  master  is  in 
Vie  Roman  Catholic  priest.  This  point 
has  been  admirably  insisted  on  and 
exempliiied  by  Mr.  Colqiihoun,  mem- 
ber of  paTliament  for  Kilmarnock,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  has,  also,  w& 
are  glad  to  perceive,  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James 
Carlile,  enforced  what  he  there  stated, 
with  a  fulness  and  a  clearness  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  except 
that  the  letters  should  be  collected  and 
published  in  a  more  permanent  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  under 
the  notice  of  those  by  whose  award  the 
matter  in  dispute  must  be  finally  de- 
cided. Indited,  we  know  not  how 
any  fair-minded  man  could  peruse  what 
he'  has  said  or  written,  without  being 
convinced  that  a  more  destructive  ex- 
periment never  was  made  upon  the 
morals  of  a  whole  people,  than  that 
which  has  now  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
persevered  in,  without  leading  to  re- 
sults, for  which,  when  the  evil  has  pro- 
gressed a  very  little  more,  we  may  in 
vain  look  for  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  the  system  has  been,  and  will  be,  to 
rc'introduce  into  active  employtnent  the 
pestilent  fellows  and  movers  of  sedition 
who  formerly  held  sway  in  the  hedge' 
schools^  and  whom  the  labours  of  the 
various  benevolent  societies,  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  education  of  the  Irish, 
had  been  successful  in  throwing  out  of 
employment.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
system  like  this  should  have  gained  the 
good  will  of  all  who  desire  that  a  sus- 
ceptible and  imaginative  people  should 
be  trained  in  anti- Protestant  and  anti- 
Anglican  antipathies,  and  leavened 
with  the  feelings  or  the  principles  which 
would  lead  them  to  desire  a  repeal  of 
the  union.  We  laugh  at  the  man  who 
hesitates  to  believe  that  such  a  ctmrse 
can  be  persevered  in  without  convulsing 
Ireland,  and  dismembering  the  empire. 
We  write  advisedly  ;  we  know  what 
we  say.  For  Lord  Stanley,  who  in- 
troduced the  system,  we  have  a  pro- 
found respect.  We  are  not  more  con- 
vinced that  he  acted  not  wisely,  than 
that  he  intended  well.  Whetner  the 
constitution  of  his  mind,  or  the  bent  of 
his  character,  be  or  be  not  such  as 
would  lead  him,  upon  a  careful  re-exa- 
mination of  the  subject,  to  retrace  his 
stops,  we  know  not;  but  this  we  do 


know,  that  be  would  despite  ns,  U^ 
with  our  conviction  upon  the  subject, 
we  hesitated  for  one  moment  to  de- 
nounce the  project,  as  one  founded  in 
error,  and  fraught  with  danger.    , 

The  praetical  question  is  aimply 
this,  is  it  safe  or  expedient  to  give  to 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
the  control  of  the  national  educaUon  ? 
If  there  is  any  person  who  can  pro- 
nounce affirmatively  respecting  such  a 
proposition,  he  most  either  be  leagued 
m  partnership  with  that  priesthood,  or 
he  can  know  nothing  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  We  leave  wholly  out  of  ac- 
count the  FHiserable  creatures,  the 
hangers-on  of  the  National  Board,  and 
the  Mulgrave  sycophants,  who  know 
nothing  of  principle,  but  as  it  is  a  co- 
relative  to  interest,  and  who  seek  no- 
thing in  the  support  they  give  to  any 
public  question,  beyond  their  own  ad- 
vancement. But,  with  the  exception 
of  these,  the  repealers;  and  those  who, 
from  gross  and  ignorant  partisanship, 
are  the  blind  and  unconscious  favourers 
of  repeal,  no  sane  man  can  pronounce, 
that  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  a  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  which  b  to 
mould  the  minds  and  determine  the 
characters  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land to  the  Romish  clergy,  could  be 
either  safe  or  expedient.  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  enlightened  Protestant 
clergy  have  so  loudly  protested  agunst 
it.  Therefore  it  is,  that  it  has  been 
met  by  such  loud  reclamation  firom  all 
those  enlightened  and  pious  laymen, 
who  first  took  the  lead  in  instructing 
the  minds  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for 
banishing  a  course  of  readinfi^  and  a 
race  of  teachers,  by  which  the  pea- 
santry were  trained  in  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  They  see  that  the  new  sys* 
tem  must  bring  back  all  the  old  evils 
again  ;  and,  therefore,  with  both  their 
hands,  they  protest  against  a  course  of 
proceeding,  which  will  not  send  peace 
amongst  their  countrymen  ''but  a 
sword,"*  and  which  is  sure  to  provoke 
ill  will  amongst  men,  and  promote  dis- 
honour to  God  in  the  highest. 

'*The  present  system  cannot  work 
well,  because  the  established  clergy 
will  not  join  in  it.  If  they  would  only 
lend  it  their  countenance,  it  would  do 
beautifully.  Surely,  now  that  the 
government  are  bent  upon  upholding 
it,  it  would  be  less  hurtful  with  their 
countenance  than  it  can  be  without  iL" 
This  is  the  language  of  the  advocates 
of  the  system.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
at  once  replied,  that  the    established 
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dcvgy  abstain  from  a  connectioa  with 
it,  not  from  any  indiguant  feeling  that 
they  have  been  detruded  from  their 
proper  place,  but  from  a  deep  con- 
viction that  no  countenance  which  they 
could  give  it,  and  no  sopeiintendenoe 
which  they  could  ezercbe,  could  pre- 
vent it  doing  more  evil  than  good.  If 
good,  in  the  least  degree,  were  to  pre- 
dominate  from  the  present  experiment, 
we  are  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  amongst  its  firmest  supporters. 
Although  they  might  not  be  able  to 
do  all  the  good  which  they  would  de- 
sire, by  ml  means,  most  cheerfully 
would  they  avail  themselves  of  its  in- 
strumentality in  doing  all  the  good 
which  they  could  i  if,  as  we  have  said, 
good  and  not  evil  were  in  any  material 
degree  sure  to  predominate.  But  they 
well  know  what  the  result  must  ne- 
cessarily be ;  and  we  recognise  both 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  leaving,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  system  in  the 
hands  of  its  projectors.  Their  part 
and  duty  is,  to  bear  a  solemn  testimony 
against  it.    This  they  have  most  nobly 


done.  And  we  are  well  peisuaded 
that  in  thus  discharging  their  consci- 
ences, and,  without  regard  to  personal 
eoiisequences,  washing  their  hands  out 
of  any  concern  in  what  they  must 
firmly  believe  to  be  a  scheme  for  the 
moral  and  political  contamination,  and 
perversion  of  a  whole  i>eople,  thev  are 
best  acting  in  tbe  spirit  of  their  calling, 
and  indeed,  taking  the  only  course 
which  they  could  consistently  take,  as 
honest  men,  or  enlightened  Christians. 
But  we  must  conclude.  The  new 
parliament  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test. 
What  it  is  made  of  will  speedily  ap- 
pear. Upon  imion  and  concert  amongst 
Conservatives,  the  salvation  of  the  em- 
pire now  entirely  depends.  Mav  they 
ue  awake  to  the  awful  responsibilities 
of  their  high  calling,  and  vindicate  the 
choice  of  those  who,  relying  on  their 
wisdom  and  their  virtue,  sent  them  to 
fight  in  their  behalf,  what  may  be  the 
last  battle  of  the  constitution,  **  Eng- 
land expects  that  every  man  will  do 
his  duty." 


THB  ORPHANS  OP  DIJNA8KBR. 

By  tho  Author  of  «*  Hyadntb  O'Gara,**  •*  Ixtob  Tt^etlU  and  EoglUh  LaiMUordf,*'  &e. 
CUAP.  I. 


The  village  of  Dunasker  b  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  Ireland;  not 
merely  from  situation,  but  from  its 
general  air  of  neatness ;  together  with 
somethiue  like  taste  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  cottages,  and  an  atten- 
tion to  rustic  ornament — the  cheapest 
of  all  kind  of  ornament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  neglected  by  our 
countrymen  of  all  ranks,  who  are  con- 
tented, from  generation  to  veneration, 
to  build  the  same  style  of  unsightly 
cabin,  or  the  canister-shaped,  staring 
combination  of  stone,  and  mortar,  ana 
slates,  called  a  comfortable  house, 
without  porch,  or  verandah,  or  pro- 
jcctinsr  roof-— stuck  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  field,  in  all  the  naked  simplicity  of 
white-wash.  There  was,  however, 
quite  sufficient  nationality  about  it  to 
silence  the  complaint,  sometimes  made 
by  the  admirers  of  primitive  habits 
and  manners,  that,  in  the  ])resent  rage 
for  improvement,  all  that  is  interesting 
from  peculiarity,  or  romantic  from  as- 
guciatioo,  will  disappear  umlcr  tbe  pre- 
valence of  a  system,  which  will  polish 
the  whole  world  into  a  most  unuitcrcst- 
in?  uniformity ;  so  that  the  intellec- 
tual traveller  can  have  no  possible  in- 


ducement for  visiting  foreign  coimtries 
except  the  mere  love  of  locomotion  ; 
as  his  own  neighbourhood  can  afford 
a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  habits,  and 
manners,  and  occupations  of  all  that 
the  sun  rises  upon.  Whether  such  a 
state  of  thin^  be  likely  to  occur 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
mighty  magician,  the  school-master, 
abroad  and  at  home,  we  cannot  say  ; 
neither,  whether  the  world  would  gain 
or  lose  much  by  the  exchange  ;  but  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  Ireland  will 
be  the  last  country  at  leaH  iu  Pro- 
testant Christendom,  to  submit  to  such 
unpoetical  innovations.  She  has  hi- 
therto stoutly  rcsbted  the  encroach- 
ments of  improvement,  so  called ;  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  the  opposition 
with  the  happiest  results. 

It  would  be,  however,  unfair  to  give 
all  the  credit  of  this  perseverance  in 
well-doing  to  our  countrymen.  Truth 
requires  us  to  say  that  they  must,  long 
since,  have  borne  the  yoke  of  compa* 
rative  civilization — nay,  there  were 
times,  and  those  not  a  few,  when  they 
wore  so  foolishly  new-fang:led'  as  to 
show  something  like  a  willingness  tOr 
bend  their  necks  to  it,  had  not  £ng;>LC 
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land,  grenerous,  disinterested  England, 
spiritedly  come  to  their  assistance, 
and,  on  every  symptom  of  weakness, 
roused  their  dying  energies,  and  used 
the  most  powerful  arguments  to  per- 
suade them  to  continue  in  their  pnmi- 
tive  simplicity.  For  this,  we  owe  her 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  which,  to  our 
credit  be  it  spoken,  we  are  not  slack 
to  pay.  She  is  daily  and  hourly  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  her  good  deeds  ; 
and  now,  that  she  is  advancing  in 
years,  and  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
infirmities  natural  to  length  of  days, 
she  has  the  consolation  of  receiving 
the  warmest  professions  of  attachment, 
and  the  most  zealous  offers  of  assist- 
ance and  support  from  her  so-disinte- 
restedly-adopted, and  more-than-mater- 
nally-indulged  child. 

Notwithstanding  her  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  keep  the  Irish  a  distinct  and 
primitive  people,  from  the  days  of 
Harry  Plantagenet,  who  paid  us  the 
first  unceremonious  and  consolatory 
visit,  to  this  good  time,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  by  well-meaning,  though 
(we  suppose)  mistaken  people,  to  break 
in  upon  this  system  ;  and  though  brow- 
beat, and  laughed  at,  and  lectured 
pretty  sharply  by  high  authorities ; 
and  opposed  with  might  and  main  by 
an  influential  body  of  anti-improvers 
at  home,  they  have  succeedea,  on  a 
small  scale,  here  and  there,  in  carryitig 
their  object  into  effect 

Among  the  most  persevering  inno- 
vators was  Colonel  Asker,  proprietor 
of  the  village  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready introduced  our  readers.  On 
succeeding  to  the  property  by  the 
death  of  an  absentee  uncle,  he  found 
the  whole  estate  in  complete  Irish 
order — a  state  of  things  which  had 
satisfied  his  ancestors  for  many  gene- 
rations, but  which  he  could  not  quite 
agree  with.  He,  accordingly,  planned 
various  changes  ;  and,  by  degrees,  car- 
ried some  of  his  plans  into  operation, 
undismayed  by  the  prognostications  of 
his  agent,  or  the  bitter  tienunciations 
of  the  Romish  priesthood.  From  the 
first,  he  set  his  heart  upon  remodel- 
ling Dunasker,  which,  untortunately  for 
its  peace,  was  situated  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  the  principal  entrance  to  his 
magnificent  demesne  ;  and,  what  was 
more  unfortunate,  happened,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  plots  of  ground,  to 
be  all  out  of  lease  upon  the  demise  of 
the  late  Mr.  Asker.  *  The  work  of  re- 
formation immediately  began  there. 
He  found  an  able  assistant  in  Mr. 
Ravenscroilt^  the  rector  of  the  parish ; 


and  a  number  of  ladies  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  visiting  committee  to 
inspect  the  in-and-out-door  arrange- 
ments of  the  cottage-holders,  who  were 
willing  to  comply  with  the  new  regula- 
tions, the  work  went  on  with  spirit. 
A  relentless  crusade  was  carried  on 
against  the  poor  pigs,  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  walking,  and  sleeping,  and 
rooting  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  village.  They  were  now  shut 
up  in  durance,  vile  or  comfortable,  as 
it  suited  their  owners'  fancies  to  pro- 
vide for  them ;  many  of  whom  loudly 
protested  against  the  cruelty  of  con- 
fining such  innocent  brutes,  that  never 
gave  trouble,  one  way  or  other,  but 
l%iBi  fiirraged  for  themselves,  and  made 
the  place  look  comfortable  and  Chris- 
tian-like. But  aristocratic  tyranny 
would  not  listen  to  reason  ;  and  the 
pigs  were  ever  afler  obliged  to  live  and 
die  in  obscurity.  The  dunghill  and 
the  duck- pool  were  also  forced  to 
change  places  from  the  front  to  the 
rere ;  and  such  a  number  of  new 
fashions  were  introduced,  that,  as 
Peggy  M'Clusker  complained,  *'tbe 
poor  place  wouldn't  know  itself,  if  it 
had  eyes  to  see  the  differ.** 

In  an  amazingly  short  time  the  prin- 
cipal street  retamed  but  few  of  its  ori- 
ginal features.  The  zigzag  mud  cabins, 
inhabited  by  petty  dealers,  who  all  ad- 
vertised *'good  dry  lodgings,*'  and  thus 
gave  harbour  and  encouragement  to 
vagrants  of  all  descriptions,  were  soon 
pulled  down,  and  their  inhabitants  ac- 
commodated with  tenements  in  less  con- 
spicuous situations,  unless  they  entered 
into  all  the  plans  of  their  landlord ; 
and  a  number  of  comfortable  and  orna- 
mental cottages  built  in  their  place, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  were  tenanted 
by  persons  in  the  middling  walks  of 
life,  who,  some  of  them  at  least,  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, when  tbey  found  that  such  retU 
luxuries  could  be  enjoyed  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
Besides,  premiums  in  money  were  an- 
nually granted  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provements, interior,  and  exterior,  viz. 
So  much  for  the  mere  cleanliness  of 
white-wash.  So  much  for  the  well- 
stocked,  and  neatly-kept  garden,  or 
clipped  thorn  hedge ;  and  more  again, 
if  the  in-door  economy  corresponded 
with  the  outward  appearance;  and 
thus,  many  who  had  passed  half  the 
term  of  human  life  without  ••ever 
bothering  themselves  about  posies,  or 
gravel  walks,  or  them  sort  of  out-uf- 
the-wa^'-thiugs-for-a-poor-body,**    were 
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now  often  seen  in  a  summer's  evening, 
nailing  up  the  straggling  sprays  of  the 
various  plants  reaching  to  the  roof  of 
their  houses,  or  weeing  the  little 
flower-plot  before  the  door. 

Mucli  was  done,  no  doubt,  but  still, 
a  few  demurrers  among  the  old  resi- 
denters  spoiled,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
effect  of  the  totd  en  setnble,  by  their 
rigid  adherence  to  old  customs,  in 
spite  of  fee  or  reward.  Every  stranger 
wondered  why  Colonel  Asker  could 
possibly  permit  that  abominable  old 
cabin  to  stand  in  all  its  ugliness  and 
raggedness  close  by  the  beautiful  ve- 
randahed  cottage»house,  the  residence 
of  the  curate ;  or  asked,  what,  in  the 
name  of  taste,  persuaded  him  to  tole- 
rate that  nuisance,  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  barn  that  encroached  upon  the 
garden  of  the  picturesque  school- 
house.  Nobody  could  be  more  alive 
to  the  beggarly  appearance  of  these 
two  objects  than  the  Colonel ;  but,  as 
he  often  querulously  asked,  when  they 
were  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  admir* 
ing  visitor,  what  could  he  do  ?  These 
said  teneinents  were  in  the  possession 
of  widows,  both  old  women.  BeUy 
Cranley,  the  curate's  unwelcome  and 
unbecoming  neighbour,  had  a  lease  of 
her  holding  for  her  own  life ;  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  be  disturbed.  She 
could  only  be  advised,  or  scolded,  or 
coaxed,  or  bought  out ;  and  none  of 
these  arguments,  though  tried  over  and 
over  ag^in,  could  move  her.  She  said 
tliat  she  was  a  woman  who  was  ever 
content.  That  she  looked  for  no  fa- 
vour or  commendation,  more  nor  what 
she  was  willing  to  az.  That  she  had 
enough  to  live  on  in  dacency,  without 
coveting  could  and  hardship,  with  pav- 
ing stones  before  the  door  to  wear  out 
her  feet,  or  trees  to  keep  the  day-light 
from  her  eyes,  that  wasn't  growing 
sharp  with  years ;  and  that  she  wasn  t 
consaied  to  want  more  goodness,  nor 
what  it  pleased  God  to  send  her." 
Her  obstinacy  was  unconquerable ; 
and  after  many  most  strenuous  efforts 
from  various  quarters,  to  soften  her 
into  a  yielding  mood,  she  was  allowed 
to  follow  her  own  fancy  in  peace. 

But  the  time  came  when,  in  spite  of 
herself,  an  impression  was  maue  on 
Mr«.  Cranley's  hard  heart.  Her  next 
door  neighbour,  who  had  been  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  the  new  regula- 
tions, was  rewarded  on  the  annual  in- 
spection of  her  premises  by  the  visit- 
ing ladies,  with  the  highest  premium, 
as  a  reward  for  the  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  cleanliness,  to  which  she 


had  reduced  her  hitherto  most  slat^ 
ternly  establishment;  and,  two  Sun- 
days after,  walked  off  to  the  chapel, 
attended  by  her  three  daughters,  each 
in  drab-coloured  cloth  mantles  ;  while 
the   matron,  in  addition  to  her  own 
handsome,  new  cloak,  sported  no  fewer 
than  two  new  silk  handkerchiefs— one 
of  bright  yellow,  over  her  cap — ^the 
other  of  deep  pink,  cross-barred  with 
gosling  green,  tied  carelessly  round 
her  neck,  with  a  large  bow  in  front. 
Now,  Betty  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
silk  handkerchiefs,    which  she  could 
seldom  indulge,  from  the  smallness  of 
her  income,  and  the  demands  made 
upon     her    by    a    good-for-nothing, 
drunken  son ;  and  she  began  seriously 
to  consider  that  fifty  shSlings  woukl 
be  as  much  in  her  pocket  as  in  Nancy 
Dollaway*s  ;  and,  toat  if  some  trouble 
was  got  by  the  earning,  why,  after  all, 
there  was  little  to  be  had  in  this  world 
without  trouble,  before  or  after.    For 
four  Sundays  she  patiently — Anglice, 
impatiently — bore  the  bright  vision  of 
Mrs.  Dollaway  and  her  daughter's  daz- 
zling the  eyes  of  all  beholders  by  their 
magnificence,  when  she,  at  length,  re- 
solved that  before  the  next  summer, 
they    should    hide    their   diminished 
heads  before  her  superior  taste,  **if,'* 
as  she  said,  **she  was  to  scour  and 
whitewash  herself  black  in  the  face." 
Lest  her  ardour  should  cool,  she  in- 
stautly  sent  a  message  to  Mias  Cherry 
Cartwright,  the  most  active  and  inde- 
fiitigable  of  the  lady-reformers,  to  say, 
that  if  a  garden-boy  was  sent  from  the 
castle ;  and  if  the  steward  would  or- 
der one  of  the  men  to  manage  the 
lime ;  and  if  the  carpenter  was  sent  to 
knock  up  a  few   conveniences,    she 
might  see  if  she  wouldn't  have  her 
own  place  more  genteel,  and  more 
what-itHDUght>to-be,  nor  some  that  got 
credit  for  a  bit  of  outside  shew-off. 

Miss  Cartwright  was  prepared  to 
satisfy  every  demand,  however  exorbi- 
tant ;  and  set  out  early  the  next  day, 
in  high  spirits,  to  begin  her  manceu- 
vres.  But  disappointment  most  unex- 
pectedly awaited  her.  A  visitor  had 
oeen  there  before  her,  in  the  person  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Feenv — coadjutor 

Eriest  of  the  parish ;  and  Mrs.  Cranley 
aving  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  her  intended  operations,  re- 
quested his  opinion  and  advice,  without 
which  she  seldom  ventured  to  act,  un- 
less when  determined  to  have  her  own 
wav. 

"Troth,  Betty,*  began  her  pastor, 
when  he  heard  all  she  had  t^say^  **  I'd 
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be  torry  to  doubt  your  sense,  and  dis- 
cretion, having  more  opinion  of  your 
judgment  than  many  in  the  place  be- 
sides— and  it's  not  to  your  face  I  say 
it,  but  behind  your  back,  I  give  you 
that  commendation.  But  I've  a  mis* 
giving  that  1  must  hold  my  tongue 
hereafVer,  if  you  take  to  heretic  fashions. 
/  never  faulted  this  house.  /  got 
many  a  good  dinner  in  it,  and  I  hoped 
to  get  more,  if  your  life  was  spared, 
and  to  see  it  throng  with  the  neigh- 
bours, when  1  had  a  station  in  it.  But 
when  you  tie  yourself  up  under  the 
rules  of  Miss  Cartwrig^t  and  her  fac- 
tion, you  can't  have  a  welcome  for  me 
or  any  poor  Christian ;  for  I  wont  go 
any  where  where  my  poor  floek  wont 
have  recourse  to  me.  nat  I  tell  vou 
fair ;  and  sure  you  couldn't  be  glad  to 
see  them  if  they  hadn't  genteel  shoes 
that  wouldn't  mark  your  floor  ?* 

"  Mr.  Feeny,*'  she  answered  quickly, 
**  if  I  was  a  queen  I'd  never  shut  my 
door  again'  a  holv  man  like  you,  or 
the  greatest  vagabond  or  blackguard 
that  you  might  bring  in  yonr  company 
— so  make  your  mind  asy  about  that. 

**  I  never  misdoubted  your  good 
heart,  Betty;  only  you  are  too  asy 
imposed  on.  Answer  me  this — do  you 
think  that  if  the  smell  of  a  drop  of 
punch  was  seen  in  the  house  the  day 
alter  a  station — and  you  know  you  are 
a  woman  never  begrudges  what's  be- 
coming on  them  occasions — now,  do 
you  think  that  they  wouldn't  withhold 
their  dirty  little  bribe  for  that  excuse, 
though  you  slaved  like  a  pack-horse 
for  it  the  whole  year  out  ?* 

Mrs.  Cranley  paused  for  a  moment* 

**  Maybe  so,"  she  answered^  "  I 
wouldn't  put  it  past  them.  But,  Mr. 
Feeny  dear,  they  never  said  one  word 
about  the  like  to  Nancy  DoUaway— 
and  what  a  gathering  had  she  last 
March !  and  what  a  kick-up  did  some 
of  them  make  before  they  went  home  !** 

**  They  had  their  own  rasons  for 
that,  Betty;  and  they  have  deeper 
rasons,  that  I  can  tell  jrou.  All  they 
want  is  to  get  pioper  footing  in  your 
house,  and  then  you'll  see  £ow  soon 
the  Testament  will  be  slipt  out  of  the 
pocket,  and  you'll  have  to  listen  to 
what  your  poor  soul  will  be  screeohinff 
for  long  enough  af^er  you  are  dead 
and  buried." 

•*  Still,  Mr.  Feeny,  what  surprises 
me  is,  how  they  never  proffer  the  like 
to  Nancy.  Barring  advising  he^  to 
send  the  childer  to  tncir  school,  which 
ehe  never  would  if  they  let  her  alone, 
and  never  meddle  or  make  from  one 


half  year's  end  to  ihe  other.  And 
what  makes  you  think  they'd  be  harder 
on  me  ?" 

"  Now,  woman  alive !  .wont  yon  tee 
through  them  ?"  asked  the  priest  an* 
grily.  "  They  can't  murder  us  outright 
— thanks  to  our  own  courage  for  that ; 
so  they  will  turn  us  to  the  best  ac* 
count  they  can.  Hasn'i  he  up  at  the 
castle  a  mighty  great  tenderness  for 
vou,  that  makes  him  so  desirous  to 
have  flowers  in  your  garden  and  rails 
before  your  door  ?  Isn't  Miss  Cart- 
wright  wonderful  generous,  too,,  with 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  little 
penny  books  to  give,  yrhete  the  penny 
Itself  would  be  mose  wanting  ?  aud  as 
far  a»  I  can  hear,  she  dont  <lo  much  in 
the  way  of  charity .** 

Mrs.  Cranley  felt  very  much  inclined 
to  assent  to  this  libel  upon  the  lady, 
had  notsomethinr  like  a  qualm  of  con^ 
science  stuck  in  her  throat,  when  sbe 
remembered  that  a  certain  article  of 
her  own  dres8»  made  of  that  naterial 
called  flannel,  could  g^ve  the  lie  direct 
to  such  an  assertion;  and  that  tb^ 
blankets  on  her  bed  were  ready  to  add 
their  testimony  to  Mias  Cariwright'f 
liberality ;  she,  therefore,  only  grum- 
bled a  little  about  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  and  again  adverted  to  Nancy 
Doilaway,  and  how  well  she  made  her 
way  with  alt  sorts. 

*<  Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  •*  She 
dont  give  Yntf  satisiisiction.  I  have  my 
eye  upon  her ;  and  if  I  see  her  cur- 
rying favour  with  our  enemies.  111  play 
her  a  trick  she  wont  forget  in  a  hurry. 
Betty,  have  done  with  that  pack,  and 
don't  let  them  be  langhing  at  you  in 
their  sleeve.  The  short  and  the  long 
of  it  is  this— ^provided  they  can  make 
you  and  the  like  of  vou  scavengers  for 
the  Protestants,  so  tnat  ihey  w&l  have 
a  dean  walk  to  church,  they  didnt 
care  if  you  lived  upon  one  meal  a  day 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  you  know 
that  well.'* 

Betty's  spirit  rose  superior  to  all 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such 
degradation.  She  wished  that  her  two 
hands  might  be  cut  ofl^  bv  means  which 
we  shall  not  specify,  before  she  would 
demean  herself  to  «o  low  a  staxion ; 
and  the  priest  having  added  more  ar- 
guments of  the  same  kind,  soon  afler 
left  her  in  the  most  anti-iroproving 
frame  pf  mind  |>ossible.  She  was 
fiulky  and  mysterioos  to  Miss  Cari- 
-wright  on  her  arrival.  She  said  the 
gossoon  made  a  mistake,  as  they  al- 
ways do.  That  she  wanted  nobody  to 
darken  her  door  that  wasn't  contented 
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wkk  th«  ptaee,  just  as  it  was.  That 
she  had  ner  awil  reasons  for  doing 
what  she  did,  and  that  she  never 
changed  her  mind  in  all  her  life  for 
one  minate  only  of  an<  odd  time,  for 
her  own  convenience ;  and  that  she 
was  too  wake^  and  too  donny,  and  too 
poor,  and  too  had  every  way,  to  want 
to  be  one  bit  better  off  in  the  world 
than  she  was  at  that  present  minute. 

Her  visitor  knew  rrom  long  experi- 
ence that  ezpostnlation  was  useless; 
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tffae,  therefore,  made  the  best  retreat 
she  could  without  •  comproraisinff  her 
dignity ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
call  upon  Peggy  M'Clusker,  the  other 
troublesome  widow,  who,  though 
equally  anuoying  by  her  inveterate 
slovenliness,  was  always  civil  and  oblig- 
ing; and  if  she  never  profited  by  ad^ 
vice,  was  very  grateful  for  it,  particu- 
larly when  offered  by  rale  qualify,  such 
as  she  acknowledged  Miss  Cherry  to 
be,  both  by  father  and  mother. 


CHAP.  II. 


Mrs.  M'Clusker  was  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  her  neighbour- 
widow.  Her  cabin  was  out  of  lease 
on  her  husband's  death  some  years  be- 
fore :  and  while  the  one  kept  her 
ground,  strong  in  her  independence, 
the  other  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
sufferance.  In  (act,  Colonel  Asker 
could  not  get  rid  of  her  without  apply- 
ing to  means  which  he  would  not  use. 
She  had  been  threatened  with  an  ejecu 
ment.  She  had  been  ejected,  so  &r  as 
mere  law  forms  went.  She  was  offered 
her  choice  of  six  houses  in  the  two 
lanesb  She  was  offered  an  annuity  if 
she  changed  her  residence,  no  matter 
where.  It  was  proposed  to  build  for 
her  a  new  house  on  the  site  of  her  old 
cabin ;  but  nothing  could  move  her. 
At  last.  Colonel  Asker,  who  had  here- 
tofore corresponded  with  her  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  person,  sought 
a  personal  interview,  and  at  once,  de- 
sired her  to  name  ber  own  terms,  and 
Umt  if  he  possibly  could  he  would  ac- 
cede to  them,  provided  she  gave  up 
the  house  without  further  trouble. 

<*  Oh  then,  if  it  isn't  myself  that  is 
obliged  to  your  honour  and  the  madam, 
and  why  wouldn't  I,  for  your  goodness 
ta  me?  And  the  sorrah  thing  do  I 
want,  nor  one  bit  of  trouble  will  I  ever 
give  to  gentle  or  simple,  if  I'm  just 
let  to  live  and  die  in  the  place  where 
Dennis  left  me/  and  that  he  built  with 
his  own  two  hands.** 

"  Mv  good  woman  !  the  thing  is  im- 
posslbre ;  vou  must  give  up  the  bouse 
imnediately.  I  want  it  for  a  particular 
purpose  %  and  you  shall  have  a  much 
more  comfortable  residence  in  the 
'  Alms-house  lane." 

**  There  isn't  that  house  in  all  Ire- 
land," she  replied,  **  that  would  shoot 
me  but  this  one  only  ;  for,  listen  to 
mev  plase  your  honour,  and  you'll  see 
how  it's  nnpossible.  When  I)en1s  died 
I  made  a  vow  to  mysdf  that  where  he 
lived  I'd  live,  and  that  where  he  died 
rd  die ;  and  would  you  have  me  for- 


swear myself  like  one  of  them  horses 
under  your  coach  there?" 

<*  It  was  very  silly  of  you  to  make 
such  a  vow,  knowing  that  the  keeping 
of  it  did  not  depend  upon  yourself.  I 
cannot  listen  to  such  folly  ;  you  must 
give  up  possession  tomorrow.  My 
steward  will  be  with  you  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  you  act  sensibly  you  shall 
be  a  ffainer  by  the  exchange."* 

<*  Your  honour  I  know  is  jokuigk 
You'll  never  turn  the  widdy  adrU't  upon 
the  wide  world  I" 

*<  I  mean  no  such  thing.  You  shall 
be  provided  for;  but  I  must  have  the 
house ;  and  Dixon  has  my  orders  to 
unroof  it  unless  you  give  it  up  quietly." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  after  a  pauses 
"  there  will  be  a  roof  over  my  head 
too  high  for  man's  hand  to  touch  the 
rafters;  and  I'll  be  content  with  it; 
and  I'll  sit  there  in  that  corner  where 
I  seen  the  last  of  Denis,  while  there 
is  a  stone  of  the  walls  left ;  and  then 
I  wont  leave  it  till  they  drag  me  from 
it ;  and  then  I'll  never  lie  under  a 
cover  of  thatch  or  slates  if  you  don*t 
send  me  to  iail,  which  maybe,  is  laid 
out  for  me,  tor  any  thing  that  I  know.*' 

**  But,"  said  Mrs.  Asker,  who  began 
to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  poor 
woman,  *'  what  objection  can  you  have 
to  allow  a  better  house  to  be  built  on 
the  very  same  spot,  if  you  are  the  oc- 
cupier, which  Colonel  Asker  is  willing 
to  allow  f 

**  Why,  ma'am,  sure  your  honour 
well  knows  that  another  house  isn't 
the  same.  It's  these  walls  and  that 
roof  that  I  swore  to  abide  by.  I  was 
fond  of  them  because  he  had  to  say  to 
them  stone  by  stone,  and  stick  by  stick. 
Denis  was  the  man  put  it  together 
without  help  from  mortal  but  myself; 
and  DeniS"   ■    * 

•*  Pooh  I  Pooh  r  said  the  colonel, 
the  more  pettishly,  because  he  was  de- 
termined to  leave  her  undisturbed — 
•*  who  cares  for  Denis  f 

The  old  woman  felt  keenly  thisyim- 
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plied  disrespect  to  her  husband's  me- 
mory ;  and  though  her  worldly-all  de- 
pended upon  the  friendship  or  forbear- 
ance of  her  landlord,  she  could  not  re- 
strain her  indignation. 

«'Who  cares  for  himT  she  asked 
indignantly.  **  I  care  for  him ;  and 
more  cares  for  him  and  his  memory 
nor  will  ever  care  for— for— them  that 
don't  deserve  it  Good  luck  to  you, 
sir,  but  if  you  can't  find  in  your  heart 
to  spare  the  living ;  let  the  dead  lie 
qtdte  in  their  grave  ;  them  that  never 
let  fall  from  their  tongue  what  would 
offend  a  stick,  let  alone  a  Christian. 
Would  you  bear  it,  ma'am,"  turning 
quickly  to  Mrs.  Asker,  'Mf  you  were 
left  to  mv  disalation,  and  that  it  was 
demanded  from  you,  who  cared  for  the 
companion  that  made  this  unfortunate 
world,  God  help  it!  a  pleasant  place 
to  you,  while  he  was  spared,  though 
you,  nor  hundreds    of  you    put  to- 

S ether,  could  never  come  near  to  un- 
erstand  my  loss  ?** 
'  "Come  away,  my  love,"  said  the 
colonel,  moviug  towards  the  door.  '*  It 
is  quite  useless  to  reason  with  this 
woman;  I  suppose,**  muttering  to  him- 
self, **  that  she  must  be  left  as  she  is." 

"  Stay  for  .one  moment,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  have  thought  of  an  expedi- 
ent Peggy,  if  Colonel  Asker  should 
permit  you  to  remain  here,  you  would 
not  object,  I  hope,  to  allow  the  house 
to  be  thatched  and  whitewashed,  and 
a  few  shrubs  to  be  planted  iuside  of  a 
small  paling  in  front  ?" 

"  Oh !  blessings  on  your  honour,  do 
whatever  you  like  witfi  the  outside,  so 
you  only  leave  the  inside  alone,  and 
I'll  be  as  tractable  to  your  commands 
as  any  in  Dunasker.  If  it's  reglarity 
and  show  you  want.  III  never  stop 
rooting  and  rummaging  from  morning 
to  night;  and  I*ll  wash  the  clay  itself  UT 
it  will  give  you  pleasure.' 

A  contract  was  immediately  entered 
into.  Peggy  was  to  have  her  house 
neatly  fitted'  up ;  the  external  decora- 
tions under  the  directions  of  the  stew- 
ard ;  the  internal)  so  far  as  she  would 
permit  any  change,  under  her  own ; 
and  she  volunteered  her  hand  and 
word  for  it,  that  she  would  surprise 
his  honour  and  her  honour  by  the 
beautiful,  and  orderly,  and  clean  ap- 
pearance that  the  place  would  assume 
once  she. fairly  set  about  it 

Peggy  really  meant  to  do  what  she 
said ;  and  for  the  first  month  after  the 
steward  had  completed  his  share  in  the 
contract,  her  house,  though  not  alto- 


gether in  the  style  of  the  cottages  on 
either  side,  was  not  absolutely  a  nui- 
sance. But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
long  continue.  The  back  door  which 
she  consented  to  have  opened  into  the 
yard  was  incomrenient  to  the  bench 
where  she  usually  washed,  and  there- 
fore she  was  tempted  to  throw  out  the 
dirty  water  at  the  front  entrance.  This 
was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  im- 
provements lately  made  having  levelled 
the  ground  before  the  door,  she  lost 
the  advantage  of  the  beautiful  JdU^ 
which  had  hitherto  carried  off  all  the 
slops  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the 
street ;  so  that  the  visiting  ladies  were 
often  more  seriously  annoyed  in  their 
passage  through  the  flower  garden, 
than  in  the  good  old  times,  when  she 
was  left  to  her  own  management 
Then,  the  laurels  and  other  evergreens 
were  demolished  under  the  daily  weight 
of  two  or  three  heavy  stuff  ouilts,  her 
most  valuable  household  articles,  which 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  airing, 
while  she  had  such  excellent  accom- 
modation ;  and  the  paliug  disappeared 
piecemeal,  by  the  marauding,  she  sup- 
posed, of  unlucky  childer,  or  any  other 
chance  that  came  across  it  Again 
and  again,  the  dilapidations  were  re- 
paired— ^the  steward  vehemently  pro- 
testing that  her  extravagance  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  master,  at  last 
Colonel  Asker  threatened.  Mrs.  Asker 
expostulated  and  bribed.  Miss  Cart- 
wright,  armed  with  hammer  and  nails, 
often  repaired  the  various  little 
breaches,  which  Peggy  never  saw 
before,  and  could  see  no  harm  in  them 
when  she  did  see  them.  Mrs.  Small- 
craft  lectured  and  showed  her  pictures 
of  tidv  houses ;  and  the  other  ladies 
did  all  that  ladies  could  do,  but  Peggy 
M'Clusker  could  never  be  radically  re- 
formed. She  promised,  and  thanked, 
and  protested,  and  vindicated  herself, 
and  blamed  others,  and  talked  of  Denis, 
and  always  contrived  to  have  the  last 
word.  A  half-yearly  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  her ;  and  Colonel  Asker  seldom 
interfered  with  her,  unless  some  very 
outrageous  nuisance,  perpetrated  by 
her,  odled  for  a  visit  from  his  Kteward  s 
when  it  was  found  that  the  easiest  way* 
to  remedy  it,  was  to  offer  to  put  things 
to  rights  without  expostulation  or  an- 
ger. 

Miss  Cartwright  was  welcomed  with 
great  cordiality  by  Peggy,  who  apolo- 
gized for  the  unreadiness  of  the  place,  by 
saying  that  she  had  not  slept  one  wink 
the  night  before,  with  a  pain  in  her 
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left  shoulder,  which,  she  believed, 
would  never  leave  her  till  it  finished 
her. 

**  It  is  onlv  an  attack  of  rheumatism, 
Peggy^^uch  as  vou  have  everjr  year 
at  this  season,  x  ou  know  you  always 
complain  of  rheumatic  pains  when  you 
eaten  cold.** 

'"  Ah  I  the  heaven's  be  praised  I  It*8 
not  one  complaint  I'm  trusting  to,  Miss 
Cherrv.  V\  hen  one*s  off  another's  on; 
and  that's  the  way  with  me  this  many 
a  year." 

•*  Oh,  Pe^gy,  Peggy  I  what  have  we 
here  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Cartwright, 
rising  in  a  hunrv,  on  perceiving  that  a 
pane  of  one  of  the  newly-glazed  win- 
dows was  broken ;  and  the  breach 
stopped  by  the  crown  of  an  old  straw 
bonnet,  which,  in  its  best  days,  had 
covereil  her  own  head. 

Peggy  began  to  explain  how  she 
had  iust  crammed  it  into  it  to  keep 
out  the  blast  till  she  could  borrow  the 
price  from  a  neighbour.  But  Miss 
Cartwright  would  not  listen  to  any 
excuse,  and  seriouslv  warned  her  that 
a  recurrence  of  such  practices  might 
provoke  Colonel  Asker  to  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities. 

•*  Troth,  then,  if  he  does,"  she  an- 
swercd,  **  he'd  soon  be  shamed  before 
the  world ;  for,  do  1  ever  stop  plasing 
him  and  giving  him  satisfaction?  And 
I  lave  it  to  yourself.  Miss  Cherry,  if  it 
could  be  expected  from  one  of  my  time 
of  life  to  turn  dancing  master  to  cocks 
and  hens,  and  teach  them  manners — 
what  he  couldn't  do  himself,  with  all 
his  knowledge.* 

"*  What  has  this  to  do  with  stuffing 
the  window  with  that  odioud  old 
bonnet  ?" 

"  Ah,  then,  Miss  Cherry,  don't  be 
too  hard  on  me  entirely.  Why,  wasn't 
it  that  young  pullet  that  bruck  it  on 
me  last  Tuesday  ;  and  it's  a  folly  to 
talk,  but  she  wont  be  kep  out,  if  I  was 
to  sit  scouldiiig  at  her  till  the  tongue 
dropped  out  of  my  head." ' 

**  If  you  had  accustomed  your  hens 
to  roost  in  that  nice  little  shed,  which 
I  had  fitted  up  for  them  in  the  yard, 
such  accidents  would  not  occur." 

**  Well,  then,  since  1  must  spake  it 
out.  Miss  Cherry,  there's  no  use  in 
wanting  me  to  be  any  thing  but  a  poor 
slush,  while  I  have  that  Girra  Caille* 
there  to  put  every  thing  to  sixes  and 
sevens." 

••  Ah,  listen  to  her,"  cried  the  Girra 
Caille ;  **  and  she  knows  well  enough 


that  it's  herself  flatters  them  to  sleep 
in  the  house ;  and  that.  it*s  me  that 
pelts  them,  and  gives  them  many  a 
good  switching." 

Mrs.  M*Clusker  lost  all  patience  at 
this  unceremonious  coniraoiction,  and 
the  avowed  persecution  of  her  favou* 
rites. 

«  What  have  you  to  do?"  she  asked, 
sharply,  **  to  put  in  your  word  before 
your  betters;  and  what  right  have 
you  to  meddle  in  my  lawful  business  ? 
If  I  ever  catch  you  at  that  work  again, 
you  unmannerly  lump.  I'll  find  a  switch 
that  will  soon  know  the  length  and 
breadth  of  your  lazy  back." 

"The  never  a  ha'porth  I  care  for 
what  you  say,"  persisted  the  Girra 
Caille.  **  While^I  have  a  foot  to  stand 
on  I  wont  put  up  with  it,  to  see  the 
good  living  them  geis,  that  is  be- 
grudged to  a  Christian." 

"  Now,  Miss  Cherry,"  appealed  Mrs. 
M*Clusker,  *<  ant  I  a  woman  in  a  hun- 
dred to  pass  by  all  the  discourse  I  get 
from  that  one,  that  isn't  kith  or  kin  to 
me  ;  and  that  brings  miscredit  on  me, 
in  the  house,  and  out  of  the  house, 
with  her  vulgarness  and  her  ignorance? 
Why,  if  you  were  trying  for  a  year, 
she'd  still  sit  biass  at  a  table — she'd 
sew  with  a  pin  as  well  as  with  a  needle. 
She'd  wash  her  ffood  chequer  apron  in 
the  water  just  after  boiling  the  dinner ; 
and  with  all  that,  she  has  pride  and 
consate,  and  would  give  her  eyes  for 
dress." 

**  It  wasn't  you  gave  me  the  chequer 
apron,  any  how,"  growled  the  Girra 
Caille.  '*  And  I'll  wash  it  the  way  it 
plases  myself  best,  and  no  other." 

**Ansty,  I  am  displeased  with  you," 
said  Miss  Cartwright,  gravely.  **  You 
beiiave  very  disrespectfully  to  your 
aunt,  who  has  been  invariably  kind  to 
you.  If  she  complains  of  you,  at 
times,  she  has,  certainly,  very  good 
Gau<te;  and  you  should  bear  reproof 
without  answering." 

Ansty  bore  this  reproof  in  silence  ; 
and  Miss  Cartwright  having  requested 
Pegsry  to  drop,  fur  the  present,  the 
subject  of  her  manifold  imperfections, 
the  remainder  of  the  visit  was  occu- 
pied in  planning  some  retreat  for  the 
bens  within  the  house;  for  no  other 
dormitory  was  thought  sufficiently 
wholesome  for  such  tenderly-reared 
birds,  to  which  access  could  be  had, 
without  putting  them  to  the  trouble  of 
breaking  a  window,  every  time  they 
wished  to  go  to  rest.    A  hole  in  the 


*  3)ltM  cajlle,  literally,  "a  short  girL" 
place  in  an  Irish  establishment  as  the  gossoon. 
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back  door  was  at  length  determined 
upon  !•  the  genteelist,  as  well  as  the 
least  troublesome  mode  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  her  feathered  friends  ;  and 
the  lady  departed  with  the  measure  of 
the  broken  pane,  which  she  promised 
to  have  repaired  at  her  own  expense, 
being  apprehensive  that  so  many  de» 
roands  upon  the  colonel,  misrht,  in  the 
end,  lead  to  something  desperate  on  his 
part. 

Mrs.  M*Clusker  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  Miss  Cartwright  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  till  she  was 
foirly  out  of  sight ;  when  she  turned 
into  the  house  to  vent  her  displeasure 
against  the  Girrah  Ollah,  who  had,  in 
the  meantime,  seated  herself  on  her 
hunken  comfortably  by  the  fire,  armed 
with  a  long  straw,  with  which  she 
amused  herself,  alternately  lighting  and 
blowine  it  out. 

Bnt  before  we  proceed  in  our  story, 
we  think  it  due  to  our  readers  to  inform 
them  more  particularly  of  a  person  to 
whom  we  are  so  far  indebted,  as  that 
she  helped  us  to  a  name  for  our 
•tory. 

Anastasia  Ruhily,  better  known  in 
Danasker,  as  the  Girrah  Ollah,  was,  as 
her  designation  expressed,  short  of  sta- 
ture; but  whether  her  figure  was  well 
or  lU-abaped,  could  not  be  guessed — at 
least,  on  a  casoal  Inspection— for  her 
garments  were  so  thrown  on,  and  held 
together  by  sach  loose  ligaments — ^be- 
sides  no  sort  of  regularity  being  ob- 
served in  their  distribution  about  her 
person — ^the  petticoat  often  exchang- 
ing places  with  the  neckerchief; 
and  the  innermost  of  all,  not  unfre- 
quently  veiling  her  head,  on  a  rainy 
day — that  she  generally  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  moving  bundle  of  odds 
and  ends.  The  same  doubt  hung  over 
her  age.  Nothing  conldbe  guessed  from 
her  race.'  She  might  be  eighteen — 
she  might  be  thirty.  Her  features, 
which  were  good,  had  not  the  anima- 
tion of  yt>uth,  yet  thev  bore  no  abso- 
lute marks  of  age ;  and  her  gait  and  at^ 
-  titudes,  which  were  slow  and  ungainly, 
were  rather  those  of  a  cramped  invalid, 
than  of  sinews  stiffened  by  advanced 
years.  Some  persons,  who  had  an  odd 
kind  of  interest  in  her,  wondered  why 
she  was  not  well-looking,  while  others 
wondered  at  that  wonder,  as  they  con- 
demned her  to  stark,  staring,  down- 
right ngliness.  All,  however,  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  her  hair  ought 
to  be  beautiful.  It  was  the  richest  au- 
burn— ^not  red — like  some  would-be- 
avbam  hair,  that  we  have  been  called 


upon  to  nick»name,  much  to  the  dis- 
quiet of  our  eonscienee  ; — and  it  curled 
natumlly,  and  grew  with  a  luxuriance 
that  blunted  two  pair  of  excellent 
scissors,  belonging  to  Mrs.  M*CIusker, 
in  an  inconceivably  short  period  of 
time.  But  under  Ansty's  manage- 
ment, it  was  anything  but  an  orna- 
ment ;  for,  unless  when  washed  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  it  was  a  tangled  mop, 
which  borrowed  its  tinge  from  the 
tnr^lamp,  or  potato-crib,  or  the  deck- 
pool,  or  any  other  thing  witli  which 
she  came  in  contact.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  insignificant  personage  in 
the  world,  or  one  more  friendless.  Yet 
she,  like  the  Anglo-Arcadian  Lavinia : 


-ODOe  had  frieock. 


And  fortune  smiled  deceitfid  on  her  birth  % 

for  Ansty  was  an  heiress,  being  en- 
titled to  twelve  acres  and  a  rood,  in 
perpetuity,  besides  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  seventy  pounds  in  right 
of  her  father,  who  died  when  she  was 
an  infant,  leaving  her  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  half-brother,  the  son  of  her 
mother  by  a  former  husband.  With 
such  a  fortune,  Anst/s  prospects  were 
positively  brilliant.  She  needed  not  fix 
her  choice  one  inch  lower  than  the 
priest's  nephew  himself.  Nay,  it  was 
matter  of  doubt  with  some  of  the  con- 
nections of  the  family,  when  laying  out 
a  suitable  match  for  the  infant  heiress, 
if  even  he  was,  all  out,  good  enough  for 
one  of  her  substance.  But  these  splen- 
did anticipations  came  to  nothinsr* 
The  guardian  was,  in  Irish  parlance, 
as  big  a  rogue  as  ever  missed  a  halter. 
He  took  possession  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  all  her  property  for  himself ; 
and  although  a  complaint  was  made  by 
some  interested  second  cousins  to  the 
absentee  landlord,  and  the  resident 
agent,  and  although  Attorney  Hanley 
promised  to  call  him  to  a  long  reckon- 
ing, if  the  m\  would  pat  her  affiilrs 
into  his  hands,  on  attaining  her  majo- 
rity ;  and  although  a  virago  of  a  neigh- 
bour might,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  accuse 
him  and  his  wife  of  robi>ery,  yet  the 
business  was  managed  withont  the 
slightest  diflliculty.  He  paid  his  rent 
to  the  day  ;  and  such  punctuality  sa- 
tisfied his  landlord  that  be  was  an 
honest  man.  He  had  frequent  stations 
at  his  house,  which  convinced  the 
priest  that  he  was  a  good  Christian  ; 
and  as  he  promised  to  give  the  little 
girl  the  run  of  the  house,  the  generality 
of  his  acquaintances  thought  it  likely 
that  he  was  a  tender  man,  after  all.  In 
return  for  this  nin  of  the  house,  which 
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■ignifies  the  peraiiflsion  to  eat  what- 
ever can  be  snatched  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  hard  laboar  waa  evactedi  such  as 
dependents  upon  the  poor  are  too  often 
subjected  to.  In  addition  to  the 
potato-setting,  and  shovelling,  and 
weeding,  and  digging,  and  turf-rear* 
ing,  and  flaz-pulTing,  and  bush-har- 
rowing, which  she  had  to  do  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily, her  leisure  hours,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  were  employed  in  carrying 
sand  upon  her  back, in  a  creel, from  the 
g^vel  pit  to  the  cut-awa^  bog — a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  her 
brother  was,  by  degrees,  reclaiming 
some  waste  land.  In  fact,  she  took 
the  place  of  the  ass,  which,  soon  after 
her  removal  to  her  brother's  house, 
died  of  over-work  and  hard  usage ;  and 
her  treatment  was  not  much  better,  if 
we  except  the  article  of  potatoes  in- 
stead of  thistles,  and  some  apology  for 
clothes,  such  as  a  respectable  scare- 
crow would  be,  or  rather  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

This  sort  of  life  continued  for  years, 
till  her  growth  was  stunted,  and  her 
temper  soured.  She  was  conscious  of 
the  injustice  with  which  she  was 
treated ;  and  often  vindicated  her 
rights  with  pertinacity  ;  but  her  bro- 
ther and  sister  had  stronger  arguments 
on  their  side,  which  they  used  most 
unsparingly.  Every  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, and  every  grumbling  expression 
was  sure  to  draw  upon  her  a  chastbe- 
ment  of  a  brutal  nature  ;  yet,  still,  the 
principle  of  opposition  was  so  strong 
within  her,  that  she  seldom  submitted 
in  silence.  The  bitter  curse  with 
which  she  was  generally  greeted,  was 
returned  with  interest ;  and  when  op- 
portauity  occurred,  she  tyrannized  m 
turn  over  her  littie  nephews  and  nieces. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  so  useful  a 
drudge,  and  performed  such  hard  la- 
bour at  so  little  cost,  that  her  relations 
thought  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
appropriated  her  to  themselves,  and 
made  her  totally  unfit  to  earn  her 
bread  in  any  other  way.  For  she  was 
unacquainted  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
uses  to  which  hands  could  be  applied. 
She  could,  indeed,  handle  a  ley,  or  a 
slevy  or  a  reapinff-hook,  with  tolerable 
skill .  She  could  manage  the  pot-hooks 
without  scalding  herself  oftener  than 
two  or  three  times  in  the  month  ;  and 
could  perform  the  more  delicate  opera- 
tion or  clawing  off  the  skin  of  a  po- 
tato with  her  nails  ;  but  she  could  nei- 
ther knit,  nor  wash,  nor  spin,  nor  sew, 
nor,  at  her  aunt  Peggy  often  com- 
Vol*  X. 


plained,  ^set  a  dacetit  kittie  on  the 
ore  like  a  Christian."  In  short,  her  edu- 
cation and  habits  seemed  insurmount* 
i^ble  barriers  against  her  ever  rising  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  ;  and  her  bro* 
ther  thouffht  himself  sure  of  her  ser- 
vices, so  long  as  she  had  strength  to 
perform  them.  How  he  meant  to  pro- 
vide for  her  if  that  failed,  never  per* 
haps  crossed  his  imagination.  But  his 
disinterestedness  was  never  put  to  the 
proof ;  for,  about  four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  this  story,  Anstv 
resented  a  savage  correction  from  his 
hand  so  indignantlv,  that  she  deter- 
mined to  seek  her  fortune  in  a  strange 
Klace,  and  to  try,  as  she  expressed  it  In 
er  native  toi^e — the  only  one  with 
which  she  was  then  acouainted*-"  if 
there  was  any  body,  in  all  the  world, 
that  had  nature  in  their  hearts,  or  could 
understand  that  flesh  and  blood  wasn't 
a  stone  wall,  all  out*  She  had  heard 
of  an  uncle  Denis,  who  lived  seventy 
miles  from  her  own  place  of  abode;  and 
although  the  winter  was  particularly 
severe,  and  her  covering  aninst  the 
cold,  of  the  thinnest  materials,  she  re« 
solved  to  brave  every  difficulty,  rather 
than  remain  another  day  with  her  un- 
natural relations. 

Before  the  day  dawned,  she  silently 
left  the  house.  An  odd  sensations- 
something  like  mingled  affection  and 
regret  heaved  her  bosom,  as  she  passed 
the  pane  of  glass  in  the  wall,  which 
was  intended  to jrive  light  to  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  ofthe  family.  She  had 
often  said,  that  when  she  Quitted  that 
house,  for  good,  she  would  leave  her 
curse  upon  everv  stick  and  stone  about 
it ;  but  now,  that  the  moment  was 
come,  the  malediction  faded  from  her 
memoir ;  and,  with  a  slow  of  kindli- 
ness which  came  warm  from  the  heart, 
ahe  wished  a  blessing  upon  all  under 
the  roof,  both  great  and  small,  old  and 
young,  good  and  bad. 

Travelling  in  Ireland,  to  persons  in 
the  Girra  Caille*s  line,  is  accompanied 
by  no  expense.  A  seat  by  the  fire, 
and  shelter  for  the  ni^ht  are  freely 
given  by  the  poorest  cabin-holder ;  and 
tiie  ^inmates  must  be  poor  indeed,  if 
they  do  not  freely  share  their  supper 
with  the  stranger  who  comes  in  Godls 
name,  hungry  and  unprovided.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  therefore,  Ansty  arrived 
at  Donasker,  as  well  fed  as  it  she  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  her  brother's 
board,  and  much  more  comfortably 
clad ;  for  the  poor  woman,  with  whom 
she  lodged  the  second  night  of  her 
journey,  supplied  her  with  the  greater  ^ 
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part  of  the  body  and  sleeves  of  an  old 
frize  coat  belonging  to  her  husband, 
which  was  the  warmest  habiliment  she 
had  ever  worn,  at  least,  for  so  man/ 
days  in  succession. 

Her  uncle  Denis  had  died  three 
weeks  before  her  arrival ;  but  she  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  from  his  wi- 
dow, who  was  delighted  to  see  any 
one  belonging  to  him  ;  though  a  little 
shocked  at  her  vulgarity  and  ignorance. 
Her  first  care  was  to  clothe  her  in 
some  spare  garments  of  her  own,  that 
she  might  not  discredit  the  memory  of 
Denis  by  the  rags  she  had  brought 
with  her.  She  next  began  to  teach  her 
English,  as  the  Irish  was  not  generally 
spoken  in  so  genteel  a  place  as  Dun- 
asker ;  and  apologized  ior  her  uncouth 
appearance  and  manner,  by  detailing 
the  cruel  conduct  of  her  near  friends, 
M'ho  had,  she  declared,  not  only  robbed 
but  murdered  her.  The  Girra  Caille 
was  bewildered.  She  was  so  totally 
unacquainted  with  kindness  that  she 
could  not  recognise  it  when  brought 
to  bear  on  her  own  immediate  concerns. 
Dull  and  ignorant  as  she  was,  she  pos- 
sessed a  good  deal  of  suspicious  cun- 
ning, which  led  her  to  doubt  the  disin- 
terestedness of  her  aunt's  motives.-^ 
Perhaps  she  would  have  doubted  it  in 
the  case  of  any  human  being  who  re- 
quired any  services  in  return,  from  her. 
So  long  as  her  aunt  was  gentle,  and  is- 
sued her  mandates  in  a  quiet  tone,  she 
felt  rather  inclined  to  oblige.  But 
Peggy  was  hasty,  and  when  not 
obeyed  at  the  instant,  spoke  with  a 
loua  voice  and  a  strength  of  expression, 
sometimes  bordering  on  coarseness, 
which  the  Girra  Culle  sulked  at  im- 
mediately. Yet,  to  do  Peggy  justice, 
her  highest  objurgatory  flight  was  like 
the  zephyr's  breath,  when  compared 
with  the  storms  by  which  she  was  al- 
most daily  assailed  in  her  brother's 
house,  but  it  was  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree  ;  and  Ansty,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, roused  her  spirit  to  resistance 
on  the  first  appearance  of  ill-temper. 
With  such  dispositions  on  each  side,  it 
wa8  scarcely  to  be  expected  but  that 
quarrels  would  arise.  They  were  soon, 
however,  made  up ;  and  before  the 
year  was  over,  they  seemed  to  under^ 
stand  each  other  pretty  well.  Peggy 
would  not  confess  it,  but  she  was  abso- 
lutely fond  of  her  ungainly  niece ;  and 
the  Girra  Caille,  though  she  stiU 
snarled^  whenever  spoken  to  with  aup 
thority,  was  beginning  to  think  that  if 
theie  was  such  a  thing  as  good  nature 


in  the  world,  sure  enough,  her  aunt 
Peggy  got  a  bit  of  it  Mrs.  M'Clusker, 
wil^  all  her  imperfections,  had  a  quick 
insight  into  character.  She  soon  dis- 
covered Ansty's  failing.  She  saw  that 
she  could  be  led  by  gentle  manage- 
ment, and  therefore  determined  not  to 
drive — at  least,  she  said  so  every  day. 
But  her  temper  was  not  always  under 
control ;  and  Ansty's  awkwardness 
and  laziness,  and  self-will,  and,  what 
was  more  vexatious,  her  self-conceit, 
often  put  her  patience  to  flight,  in  spite 
of  all  her  good  resolutions.  At  three 
different  times,  the  Girra  Caille  left 
the  house  in  a  huff,  after  a  scolding- 
match,  with  vehement  protestations  of 
her  determination  to  go  away  for  ever. 
But  she  never  failed  to  return  before 
night,  and  although  she  made  no  regu- 
lar apology  for  her  undutiful  behaviour 
on  such  occasions,  was  always  received 
with  a  very  friendly  greeting  by  her 
aunt,  who  had  time  for  reflection  du- 
ring her  absence  ;  and  ffenerally  gave 
a  verdict  against  herself 

For  a  considerable  time  they  had  no 

3uarrel  of  any  conseouence,  till  the 
ay  of  Miss  Cartwright's  visit,  when 
Ansty's  impertinence,  which  we  have 
before  related,  hurt  her  aunt's  feelings 
so  deeply,  that  when  the  lady  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  hearing,  she  lec- 
tured— ^alias  abused  her  in  a  style  of 
surpassing  severity.  Ansty,  as  usual, 
was  not  slow  to  answer.  Every  uncoar* 
teous  expression  was  retorted  with 
spirit,  ana  when  her  English  vocabu- 
lary failed,  she  had  recourse  to  her 
Irish  store,  which  furnishes,  as  we  have 
been  told,  a  most  copious  supply  of 
expressions  suited  to  carry  on  a  col- 
loquy of  that  kind  with  great  anima- 
tion. Mrs.'  M'Clusker*s  passion  mo- 
mentarily increased  under  the  irrita- 
tion produced  bv  the  damsel's  answers, 
till  she  lost  all  command  of  herself. 
Her  face  grew  pale  with  anger,  and 
she  commanded  her  to  quit  her  place 
that  minute,  and  never  dare  to  enter  the 
door  the  longest  day  she  had  to  liveu 
Ansty  rose  slowlv  from  her  seat  at  the 
fire.  She  looked  steadily  in  her  aunt's 
face,  and,  for  a  moment,  something  not 
yery  unlike  dignity  pervaded  her  whole 
air  and  manner, 

**  You  have  said  it,"  she  repeated  de- 
liberately, **  and  you'll  never  speak  that 
word  to  me  again." 

She  then  opened  the  drawer  of  the 
dresser,  and  taking  from  it  the  whole 
of  her  wardrobe  which  was  not  on  her 
person — connsting  of  a  blue  cotton 
nandkerchief^whichshe  flung  upon  her 
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shoulders,  and  a  muslin  cap,  which  she 
adjusted  rather  carefully  upon  her  head, 
quietly  left  the  house  without  speak- 
ing. 

Peggy  was  taken  by  surprise.  Her 
anger  vanished  in  a  moment ;  and  her 
first  impulse  was  to  follow  her,  and  to 
make  an  apology  for  her  hastiness. 
But  pride,  under  the  guise  of  self- 
respect,  cajie  opportunely  to  her 
aid. 

**  No  use  in  demaning  myself,**  she 
said ;  **  she'll  be  back  time  enough. 
With  all  her  grandeur,  I'll  be  bound 
the  sun  wont  be  long  behind  the  sky, 
before  she  slides  in  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter.** 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  unc- 
tion, Mrs.  M*Clusker  had  an  unplea- 
sant misgiving  that  she  had  gone  too 
far.  As  the  day  advanced,  she  gave 
many  a  long  look  down  the  street,  and 


often  involulStarily  soliloquized  in  the 
following  terms  :-^ 

**  I  wish  the  tongue  was  cut  out  of 
my  head ! — bad  manners  to  my  un- 
lucky tongue  I — am  I  a  hair  better  nor 
the  unnatural  brutes  she  run  away 
from  ? — what  will  the  people  say  when 
they  hear  the  tratement  I  gave  to  the 
only  one  that  ever  claimed  kindred 
with  Denis  ? — and,  och  !  but  what  will 
my  own  poor  sowl  say,  when  Vm  axed 
if  I  pave  fair  play  to  the  orphant  IT 

This  latter  consideration  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  her,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  bidding  adieu  to  self-respect 
for  that  time,  by  going  in  search  or  her 
niece,  when  the  Girra  Caille,  unin- 
vited, walked  into  the  house. 

But  we  must  stop  short  in  our  nar- 
rative, and  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  another  subject,  and  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


On  the  morning  of  Miss  Cart- 
wriffht*s  visit  to  the  two  widows,  a 
hack-jaunting  car,  from  a  town  at  some 
distance,  stopped  at  the  head  inn,  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  It  carried  an 
elderly  woman,  in  a  full  suit  of  black, 
something  the  worse  for  the  wear,  and 
three  enormous  trunks,  which,  from  the 
weight,  the  driver  suspected  to  contain 
more  value  than  might  be  expected  in 
the  company  of  so  second-rate  a  per- 
sonage. On  aliffhting,  she  enquired 
from  Mr.  Tim.  Davoren,  the  waiter — 
for,  as  usual,  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
petty  inns,  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment were  too  genteel  to  appear— 
whether  a  small  house  or  cottage  could 
be  had  in  the  village,  which  would  suit 
a  single  woman,  who  did  not  require 
much  accommodation.  Most  oppor- 
tunely for  both  parties,  Tim  recollect- 
ed on  the  instant,  that  **  an  uncle  of 
his  own  had  a  beautiful  house  to  dis- 
pose of  at  the  corner  of  the  alms-house 
lane,  which  would  answer  a  lone  wo- 
man better  nor  any  other  house,  great 
or  small  in  all  Dunasker.'*  He  offered, 
that  very  minute,  to  shew  her  every 
foot  of  the  way  ;  and  despatched  the 
shoe-boy  to  hurry  his  uncle  from  the 
field,  where  he  was  ploughing.  The 
bargain  was  quickly  made.  Tlie  rent 
fixed  at  twelve  pounds  a  year,  precisely 
four  pounds  more  than  its  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  tenements  in 
that  part  of  the  village  ;  and  the  land- 
lord felt  a  little  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self, for  not  asking  a  trifle  more,  as  his 


tenant  at  once  agreed  to  his  exorbi- 
tant demand,  and  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  been  equally  complying, 
had  he  stretched  bis  conscience  a 
pound  or  two  more.  On  his  hinting, 
rather  delicately,  something  about  se- 
curity, as  the  lady  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, she  laid  down  the  first  half  year  in 
advance ;  and  promised  to  continue 
that  mode  of  payment,  so  long  as  she 
continued  to  inhabit  the  premises.  So 
far,  all  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Her  next  en- 
quiry was,  as  to  the  possibility  of  sup- 
plying herself  with  a  few  articles  of 
furniture,  without  the  trouble  of  send- 
ing to  Ballyrahan,  the  town  from  which 
she  had  come  that  morning.  And  here 
again  Mr.  Davoren  and  his  connect 
tions  came  to  her  assistance.  He  re- 
membered, by  the  greatest  good  luck, 
that  a  first  cousin,  in  the  otlier  lane, 
who  was  on  the  wing  for  America,  was 
selling  off  all  his  stock,  and  that  he  had 
some  elegant  furniture  which  would  an- 
swer for  a  lone  woman,  just  as  if  they 
were  made  for  her.  She  was  soon  ac- 
commodated with  what  she  required, 
which  was,  certainly,  but  little.  Hie 
fitting  up  of  her  sleeping  apartment,  we 
shall  not  specify  ;  but  the  parlour  was 
thought  sufliciently  furnished  by  a  small 
table,  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  a  large 
wooden  press,  painted  mahogany-co- 
lour,  and  one  cnair.  Her  friend,  the 
waiter,  strondy  recommended  the  fel- 
low of  the  chair  ;  for,  as  he  said,  they 
were  so  like  one  another,  it  wa^  a  pitj^p 
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to  part  them.  She  replied  that  she 
did  not  want  it.  He  then  reminded 
her  that  she  would  be  awkward,  when 
an  acquaintance  came  in,  if  she  had  not 
a  way  for  them  to  sit  down.  She  an^ 
swered  that  she  had  no  acquaintances. 

**  But,  you  know,  ma'am,"  he  per- 
sisted, **  that  you  wont  be  long  so,  in  a 
genteel  place  like  Dunasker.** 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  but  put 
an  end  to  the  argument  by  asking  the 
price  of  a  settle-bed,  for  a  servant's  ac- 
commodation in  the  kitchen.  She  was  so 
easily  pleased,  and  paid  so  promptly 
and  liberall V,  that  her  house  was  swept 
and  washed,  her  trunks  removed  from 
the  inn,  the  lock  of  the  hail-door  men- 
ded, the  furniture,  such  as  it  was,  ar- 
ranged in  each  apartment ;  and  a  few 
creels  of  turf  and  potatoes  laid  in  be- 
fore three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  she  proceeded  up  the  village,  to 
purchase  a  few  articles  with  which  her 
first  chapman  could  not  supply  her. 

*'She  is  the  quarest  woman,**  said 
Tim  Davoren,  after  apologising  to  his 
mistress  for  his  long  absence,  '*that 
you  could  see,  if  you  lived  from  this  to 
midsummer  hundred  years.  The  never 
a  bit  of  advice  would  she  take  from  me, 
but  bought  and  bought,  and  ped  and 
ped,  and  said  nothing.  She  nive  four 
prices  for  some  cogglesome  things  she 
nad  a  fancy  for  ;  and  would'nt  look  at 
one  or  two  elegant  articles  that  she 
might  have  got  a  bargain  of,  if  she  of- 
fered for  them.  But,  oh  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
**  what  a  head  I  have !  that  I  never  put 
her  in  mind  of  what  will  she  do  with- 
out a  girl,  and  there's  my  own  aunt's 
daughter,  Biddy  Garaway,  that's  break- 
ing her  heart  for  a  genteel  service. 
Good  luck  to  you,  mistress,  and  let  me 
slip  down  street  after  her.  It  may  be 
the  makin'  of  a  man  for  ever  of  the  poor 
girl,  if  she  gets  into  honest  bread  with 
a  woman,  that  knows  no  use  of  money 
only  to  put  it  into  anoUier  body's 
hand." 

In  the  meantime,  the  stranger  had 
completed  most  of  her  purchases,  in 
the  few  shops  then  in  Dunasker.  A 
tea-service  was  her  first  object;  and 
Mrs.  Dixon's  store  of  delft,  which  was 
newly  replenished,  presented  a  Tery 
handsome  appearance  by  the  variety  of 
colours  and  patterns,  all  of  the  latest 
fashion.  Mrs.  Smith— for,  by  this 
name,  had  the  straneer  made  her- 
self known  to  her  landlord, — seemed  to 
consider  the  appearance  of  her  crock- 
ery-ware as  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
'She  merely  asked  for  the  cheapest,  and, 


without  enquiring  the  price*  desired 
the  articles  to  be  set  aside,  as  she  chose 
them.  The  tea-pot,  and  cream-jug, 
and  sugar-bowl,  and  slop-basin  were 
arranged,  side  by  side,  on  the  counter, 
and  Mrs..  Dixon  civilly  enquired  bow 
many  tea-cups  she  would  want  ? 

**  I  suppose  a  dozen,  or,  maybe,  two, 
ma'am.  It  is  safest  to  have  more  than 
one  wants ;  for  it  might  be  hard  to 
match  them,  if  an  accident  was  to 
happen." 

'*  I  wish  but  for  one,  if  you  please^ 
ma'am." 

**  One  dozen  ? — oh  I  certainly  ma'am. 
Indeed,  a  dozen  is  the  general  rule,  ex- 
cept where  ladies  want  sixteen,  or  a 
dozen  and  a  half,  or  sometimes  more, 
just  as  they  are  laid  out  for  seeing  com- 
pany." 

**  I  mean  one  cup  and  saucer,  ma'am, 
that  one  in  your  hand  will  do  perfectly 
well." 

**  One  cup  and  saucer,  ma'am ! !  T* 

**  Yes — one — ^that  one  ;  now,  ma'am, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
the  amount  of  my  bill." 

**  Kitty,"  called  Mrs.  Dixon  to  her 
maid,  when  Mrs.  Smith  left  the  shop  ; 
^  run  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's ;  and  ask  him  if  he  knows  who 
that  woman  is,  or  where  she  came 
from,  or  what  brings  her  to  Dunasker. 
Positively,  she  startled  the  life  out  of 
me  with  her  extraordinary  look,  and 
her  way,  every  way." 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Dixon's  posi- 
tive assertion,  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers that  there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
extraordinary  about  Mrs.  Smith's  ap- 
pearance, more  than  in  any  other  mid- 
dle-aged, middle-sized  woman,  dressed 
in  black.  Her  features  were  neither 
remarkable  for  regularity,  nor  for  anv 
positive  defect.  -Her  voice,  though 
low  and  gentle,  was  not  particularly 
sweet-toned — ^her  accent  merely  Irish, 
without  being  provincial — ^her  air  quiet 
and  unassuming,  and  her  manners, 
altogether  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  decent,  elderly  person,  wno  had 
no  pretensions.  In  fact,  she  looked  as 
if  her  name  was  Smith  ;  and  that  was 
the  only  peculiarity  about  her, — at 
least,  as  to  outward  appearance. 

After  leaving  Mrs.  Dixon's,  she  bent 
her  steps,  as  directed  by  Tim  Davoren, 
to  the  post  office,  where  he  told  her 
she  would  be  likely  to  get  the  best  tea 
and  sugar,  as  the  colonel's  lady  dealt 
there,  in  preference  to  sending  to  Dub- 
lin. Miss  Tammy  Goulding,  the  post- 
mistress, was  already  in  possession  of 
all  that  could  possibly  be  known  of 
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Mn.  Smith,  if  we  except  the  last  ez- 
tnordinaiy  parcfaase — too  recent  an 
occurrence,  to  reach  even  her  ears, 
which  reoeiTed  intelligence,  public  and 
private,  in  a  manner,  more  expeditious 
than  could  often  be  accounted  for. 
She  recognised  her,  from  description, 
the  moment  she  entered  the  shop,  and 
hastily  dismissed  a  girl  with  whom  she 
had  been  chatUng  across  the  counter. 

**  I  tould  you  before,  my  good  girl, 
that  I  dont  know  where  she  lives, 
•inee  she  left  my  service  three  weeks 
ago.  If  you  were  fool  enough  to  lend 
her  your  best  apron,  as  you  say,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  little  chance  of  seeing 
it  again.  Do^  stand  out  of  the  way, 
there,  and  let  the  lady  in/* 

The  girl  still  loitered  at  the  door  ; 
and  Miss  Tammy  prepared  to  serve 
her  new  customer,  who  asked  for  half 
a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see,  ma'am,'*  she  be- 
gan* as  she  took  a  large  cannister, 
marked  *be8t  souchong,*  from  the 
sheK  ''that  Dunasker  is  tempting  gen- 
teel people  to  settle  among  us.  It  is 
the  place,  of  all  others,  for  single  wo- 
men, wi^out  a  charge  ;  being  so  cheer- 
iul  and  so  quiet,  and  so  convenient  In 
toe  most  troublesome  times,  Dunasker. 
is  as  peaceable  as  one  could  wish. 
And  tnat  is  what  can't  be  said  for 
other  places ;  as  you  well  know,  I  sup- 
pose, ma'am,  who  came  from  travelling 
so  far.  Had  you  a  long  journey  from 
where  you  came,  ma'am  ?" 

**  I  came  from  Ballyrahan  this  morn- 
ing." 

**  Well,  ma'am,  you  had  no  loss  by 
leaving  that  town  ;  for,  big  as  it  is,  do 
yon  know,  ma'am,  that  the  po8tK>ffice, 
there,  don't  pay  much  more  than  what 
this  does,  small  as  we  are.  You  will 
find  this  a  very  comfortable  place  for 
getting  letters.  Not  a  letter  ever  mis- 
carried from  this  office  ;  so  your  friends 
may  be  sure  of  hearing  from  you,  the 
very  minute  vou  write," 

Mrs.  Smith  made  no  answer ;  and 
Miss  Goulding,  after  a  silence  of  nearly 
twenty  seconds,  while  she  shovelled 
the  sugar  into  a  brown  paper  bag, 
poised  nicely  in  the  scale,  agmn  com- 
menced— 

**  If  I  could  be  of  use  to  you  in  any 
way,  ma'am,  I  hope  you  will  open  ;^our 
mind  to  me  at  once.  A  stranger  in  a 
strange  place  often  is  at  a  loss  for  a 
little  information;  and,  between  our- 
selves, it  is  not  every  body  in  Dunasker 
that  is  to  be  depended  upon." 

**  Since  you  are  so  obliging,  ma'am," 


smd  Mrs.  Smith,  **  perhaps  you  could 
recommend  a  servant  to  me.  I  do  not 
require  much  attendance,  and  any  de- 
cent country  girl  would  suit  me  very 
well." 

'*  I  suppose,  ma'am,  she  must  make 
up  your  fine  things  ?"  , 

"  I  have  no  fine  things,  ma'am." 

**  Oh !  ma'am,  I  mean  your  caps  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  collars,  and  so  on, 
that  you  would  like  to  have  a  clear 
look.  Well,  ma'am,  at  this  present,  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  know- 
ing of  such  a  commodity ;  for  I  am  a 
yerj  stay-at-home  body,  and  only  hear 
of  anything  just,  as  I  may  say,  by 
chance.  But  if  you  will  step  in  tor  a 
minute  to  the  parlour  and  sit  down — ** ' 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  her  cus- 
tomer, bundling  up  her  purchases  in  a 
great  hurry,  *•  but  I  never  sit  down  ;" 
and  then  left  the  shop,  with  a  bend  of 
the  head,  which,  Miss  Tammy  after- 
wards declared,  was  as  like  a  duchess, 
as  one  pea  was  like  another.  Where 
or  when  Miss  Tammy  ever  saw  a 
duchess,  to  find  out  the  similitude,  our 
readers  are  as  well  informed  as  our- 
selves. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  scarcely  entered  her 
house,  when  she  was  followed  by  the 
girl  who  had  lingered  in  the  post-office 
during  her  conversation  with  Miss 
Goulding,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
her  services,  having  heard  that  the  lady 
wanted  a  girl. 

It  was  Ansty  Ruhily — the  most  un- 
servant-like  looking  creature  that  ever 
walked  upon  two  legs.  Mrs.  Smith 
^evidently  thought  so ;  and  was  begin- 
ning a  few  preliminary  objections,  but 
Ansty  was  eloquent  on  her  own  merits 
and  misfortunes.  She  said  that  she 
could  do  many  a  thing,  and  would  do 
anything.  That  she  was  given  to  no 
mischief  or  lies,  or  nothing  at  all,  to 
talk  about  That  she  was  a  poor  or- 
phant,  without  father  or  mother,  or  one 
belonging  to  her,  only  friends  that 
did'nt  care  if  she  died  any  day  ;  and 
that  if  the  lady  did'nt  take  her,  she 
did'nt  know  what  would  become  of  her. 
In  the  end,  she  pleaded  her  cause  so 
well,  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  prevailed 
upon  to  hire  her.  Her  wages  were 
settled  at  three  pounds  a  year,  two- 
thirds  more  than  Ansty  intended  ask- 
ing ;  and  the  engagement  was  scarcely 
concluded,  when  Tim  Davoren,  puffing 
and  blowing,  pushed  open  the  door,  un- 
ceremoniously,  and  at  once  told  his  bu- 
siness ;  strongly  recommending  his 
coudin  Biddy,  as  a  treasure  for  a  lone 
woman,  who  wanted  a  prudent,  dacentr^ 
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discreet,  well-handed,  proper,  comforU 
able  girl. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mrs.  Smith 
felt  annoyed  at  his  intrusion  without 
knocking.  She  looked  a  little  stately  ; 
and  coldly  replied  that  she  was  obliged 
to  him,  but  that  she  was  already  pro- 
vided with  a  servant,  having  just  en- 
gaged that  girl,  pointing  to  Ansty. 

••  Ah !  what's  come  over  the  world  !" 
exclaimed  Tim,  staring  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  eye-lids ;  **  woman,  alive, 
is  it  the  Girra  Caille  you  have  gone 
and  hired  ?" 

"  The  what  ?'*  she  asked  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

.  **  Why,  she  there-;  ould  Connaught 
Peggy's  niece — Ansty  Ruhily! — the 
Girra  Caille  !*' 

'*  I  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  your  expression,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
<*  Pray,  my  good  man,  speak  plainly, 
and  tell  me  if  you  know  any  thing 
against  the  girPs  character." 

•*  Not  ahap'orth,"said  Tim.  "  I  only 
called  her  the  nick-name  that  her  own 
aunt  always  calls  her  by,  and  that  has 
nothing  to  say  to  her  character.  1  be- 
lieve the  crature  is  too  innocent  to  do 
bad  or  good.  But,  ma*am  dear,  only 
look  at  her ;  now  judge  for  yourself 
if  there's  another  woman  in  Ireland, 
barring  you  alone,  that  w6uld  proffer 
her  meat,  drink,  and  wages !" 

Mrs.  Smith  did  look  at  her  ;  and,  as 
far  as  could  be  guessed  from  a  counte- 
nance unable  or  unused  to  give  ex- 
pression to  her  feelings,  seemed  to 
coincide  very  much  with  Mr.  Davoren^s 
sentiments.  She,  however,  answered, 
after  a  short  pause,  in  her  usual  unim- 
passioned  voice,  that  she  had  engaged 
the  girl,  and  would  keep  to  her  engage- 
ment She  then  wisned  him  good 
evening,  and  opened  the  door  for  his 
egress,  so  wide,  that  Tim,  though  still 
inclined  to  plead  for  his  accomplished 
cousin,  and  to  expostulate  with  Mrs. 
Smith  on  her  follv,  was  obliged  to  take 
Uie  hint,  and  left  mistress  and  maid 
together  to  arrange  the  household  con- 
cerns. 

Mrs.  M'Clusker's  astonishment  ex- 
ceeded even  that  of  Tim  Davoren's,  on 
bearing  of  Ansty's  good  fortune.  At 
one  moment  she  felt  inclined  to  scold 
her  for  her  impudence  in  thinking  so 
highly  of  herself  as  to  undertake  such 
a  situation,  and  then  she  almost  ad- 
mired her  for  the  spirit  and  cleverness 
with  which  she  managed  the  business. 

*«  Well !  who  knows  what's  before 
you  ?"  she  moralized,  after  viewing  the 
matter  in  every  light  io  which  it  could 


be  placed.  '*  If  she  isn't  a  coiner,  or 
a  bodv-snatcher,  or  something  notori- 
ous, sne  may  be  a  tender  woman  that 
will  put  up  with  you.  She  may— only 
I  don't  see  how  she  could,  if  she  has 
her  senses." 

**  The  mistress  bid  me  not  delay  after 
I  spokfi  to  you,"  said  the  Girra  Caille, 
who  aid  not  quite  relish  these  evil 
forebodings,  **  and  don't  you  think  Fd 
best  be  going  ?" 

**0h  I  go  by  all  means,  child.  Never 
be  a  mitcher,  whatever  else  can  be  laid 
at  your  door.  And,  Ansty  dear,  now 
that  you  are  iii  a  way  of  domg  for  your- 
self, try  and  be  like  another.  Walk 
about  as  if  the  ground  was  under  your 
feet  ;  don't  stand  twisting  your  fingers 
or  scratching  your  head  when  you  are 
spoken  to  ;  get  a  genteel  notion,  if  you 
can ;  and,  above  all,  be  dutiful  and 
mannerly.  Stop  a  minute,  child.  The 
place  mayn't  answer.  Och  !  how  could 
It  ?  But,  after  all,  what  harm's  done 
if  it  don't  ?  You  have  this  house  to 
come  back  to,  with  a  welcome  on  the 
thrashold  ;  and  supposing  we  have  an 
odd  word  now  and  then,  cant  we  for- 
get and  forgive,  as  we  often  done 
afore  ?" 

To  the  neighbours,  who  came  in 
numbers  that  evening,  brimful  of  won- 
der, and  -who,  one  and  all,  gave  their 
opinion  somewhat  freely  about  the 
whole  affair,  Peggy  was  rather  dig- 
nified. She  could  have  joined  most 
comfortably  in  all  their  supposings,  and 
suspicions,  and  doubts,  and  prognosti- 
cations, but  the  honour  of  tne  family 
was  too  nearly  concerned  to  allow  free 
roins  to  her  tongue.  The  memory  of 
Denis  might  receive  a  stain,  if  one  so 
nearly  connected  with  him  was  dis- 
paraged entirely  ;  she,  therefore  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  as  one  that  mieht 
have  occurred  any  day — as  not  being 
a  bit  above  the  girl's  expectations ;  an^ 
although  she  was  fully  persuaded  in 
her  own  mind  that  Ansty  could  not 
keep  her  place  to  the  end  of  the  week, 
yet  she  spoke  of  her  as  settled  fur  life. 
The  enormous  wages,  which  raised  the 
evny  of  many  a  mother,  whose  well- 
handed  child  was  slaving  herself  for 
four  or  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and 
which  even  Peggy  confessed,  vras  be- 
yond her  largest  expectations,  she  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  by  the  fieuicy 
that,  maybe,  the  strange  woman  took 
to  the  name  of  Ruhily ;  for  the 
Ruhilys,  she  said,  were  a  well-known 
family  in  the  place  they  came  from  ; 
and  news  travels  &r;  and  Mrs.  Smith 
was,  by  all  accounts,  one  that  looked 
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aa  if  she  knew  the  differ ;  and  at  anj 
rate,  the  poor  Girra  Caille  had  more 
in  her  than  every  body  knew,  and  was 
come  of  people  that  lived  well  when 
the  world  was  a  world. 
The  subject  was  so  interesting  to  aM 


the  party,  that  it  was  a  late  hour  beforo 
Pefi;gy*8  visitors  thought  of  retiring  ; 
and  she  went  to  bed,  much  in  doubt 
whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry  for 
Ansty's  promotion. 


CHilPTER   IV. 


For  our  own  convenience  we  request 
our  readers  to  suppose  that  three  vears 
have  elapsed  since  they  finished  the 
last  chapter ;  or,  what  will  suit  us  just 
aa  well,  to  suppose  that  so  much  time 
has  passed  since  it  was  written.  During 
Uie  intermediate  space,  nothing  worthy 
of  note  had  occurred  in  the  circle  to 
which  our  story  relates  ;  if  we  except 
the  marriage  of  Nancy  Dollaway's 
three  daughters,  and  the  elevation  of 
Mrs.  Askef  s  father  to  the  peerage,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  by  which  she 
had  a  title  prefixed  to  her  name,  and 
was  ever  after  called  Lady  Anne.  A 
few  boys  and  girls  had  certainly  grown 
up  into  men  and  women,  or  something 
like  it.  Miss  Cherry  Cartwright  wore 
caps,  and  was  heard  more  than  once  to 
use  the  expression,  "women  of  m^ 
age."  Some  grey  hairs  had  made  their 
appearance  in  Mr.  Ravenscroft's  whis- 
kers. Mrs.  Smallcraft  had  got  a  new 
bonnet — the  first  since  her  marriage, 
•even  years  before ;  and  two  or  three 
occurrences  of  the  like  nature,  which 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  specify. 
We  shall,  therefore,  resume  our  narra- 
tive, after  such  an  hiatus,  without  more 
apology,  through  the  medium  of  Miss 
Tammy  Goulding,  as  she  entertained 
at  tea  a  new  importation  to  Dunasker, 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Kilrummerv,  who 
had  oi>ened  a  smart  haberdasher  s  shop 
within  a  few  doors  oF  the  post-office. 

"  As  you  very  properly  remark,  Mrs. 
Kilrummery,  pride  and  poverty  are  bad 
companions.  I  can't  help  thinking  the 
verv  same  thought  every  time  she 
m^ks  into  the  shop— though  I  must 
say  she  is  civil,  and  no- way-stand-off 
to  me,  or,  indeed,  to  any  body  else. 
But  then  I  judge  bv  the  distance  she 
keeps  with  people  just  as  respectable 
as  herself,  and  the  freedom  she  makes 
with  her  superiors.  Why,  ma*am,  what 
do  you  think  of  her  walking  arm-in- 
arm with  Lady  Anne ;  and  never 
Quitting  the  castle  the  three  days  that 
tne  Lora- Lieutenant  was  there  T 

**  Mavbe,  ma*am,  she  got  her  victuals 
in  anotner  room  T* 

"  By  no  means.  There  she  was  at 
the  table  like  one  of  themselves.  To 
be  sure,  she  was  asked  to  spend  some 


time  there  before  he  was  expected  ; 
but  I  think,  and  most  people  thought, 
that  she  ought  to  have  gone  off  with 
herself,  when  she  found  who  was  com- 
ing.- 

"  Yery  proper,  Miss  Goulding  ;  but 
you  know  the  old  saying,  *  give  some 
people  an  inch,  and  they  will  take  an 
ell.'- 

«*  Well,  ma'am,  I  was  telling  you 
that,  from  what  I  can  hear,  her  whole 
family,  though  well  descended,  and  with 
a  fine  estate,  were  wild  and  extravagant 
from  father  to  son.  Some  of  them 
worse  than  that ;  for  an  uncle  of  her 
father's  was  hung  in  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  ;  and  Uiough  my  nephew, 
Edwin  Goulding,  who  is  in  College, 
says  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  hung 
for  treason,  yet  I  leave  it  to  you,  Mrs. 
Kilrummery,  if  it  is  a  thing  to  take 
pri  Je  from  ?• 

The  haberdasher  shook  her  head 
very  indifipnantly,  and  •  Miss  Goulding 
contiuueciU^ 

**  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother, 
and  soofi  ran  through  the  little  that  he 
had ;  so  that  on  his  death,  when  his 
only  child  was  between  six  and  seven, 
she  was  left  without  a  penny,  except  a 
trifle  of  about  three  hundred  pounds, 
that  remained  over  and  above  his  debts. 
The  wisest  thing  would  have  been,  as 
one  of  her  relations  advised,  to  put  her 
to  board  with  some  decent  familv,  till 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  bound  to  a 
trade ;  but  her  mother's  sister,  Mrs. 
Plant,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  dis- 
grace to  her  blood  ;  and  though  she 
had  ^ye  of  her  own,  and  not  much  to 
spare  after  they  got  their  due,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  take  Mary 
home,  and  there  she  is  ever  since.** 

**She  was  a  good  aunt,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Kilrummery.  "  Few  io  her  situ- 
ation would  do  so  much." 

Miss  Tammy  nodded  rather  dia- 
sentingly. 

**  She  was  no  loser  by  it.  She  made> 
the  girl  useful  in  the  house.  As  much 
work  was  put  upon  her  as  many  a  ser- 
vant has  to  do  that  gets  high  wages. 
Besides,  she  was  useful  iu  another  way ; 
for  Mrs.  Plant  would  never  have  gotr 
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into  the  company  she  did,  if  it  was  not 
for  her  niece. 

"  Dear  me  I  how  was  that,  ma'am  ?** 

•«  Why,  ma*am,  you  must  understand 
that  goodness  became  all  the  fashion, 
after  Mr.  Ravenscroft  eot  this  parish. 
Schools  took  the  lead.  Thev  had 
week  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
infant  schools,  as  you  may  see  yourself. 
Ladies  turned  school-mistresses  to  poor 
children,  who  never  taught  their  own, 
and  hunted  through  cabins,  and  cut 
out,  and  made  up,  and  patched,  and 
darned,  and  platted  grass  into  straw- 
bonnets,  and  so  on.  One  thing  fol- 
lowed another,  till  their  hands  were 
too  full,  and  they  had  to  call  in  help. 
Mrs.  Plant  was  recruited  among  the 
rest  The  poor  woman  was  so  proud 
to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  Miss  Cart- 
wright,  and  all  the  good  and  grand 
people,  that  she  promised  to  do  all 
they  asked — ^to  teach  at  the  schools  in 
her  turn,  and  to  inspect  her  district,  as 
they  called  it.  She  tried  it  for  a 
month,  but  then  she  grew  tired,  and 
gave  up  the  business  to  her  daughters. 
They  tired  as  soon  as  the  mother  ;  and 
she  would  have  come  to  disgrace  en- 
tirely, only  that  Mary  Vaughan  was 
there,  ready  to  do  whatever  she  was 
ordered  ;  and  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  she 
must  be  at  her  post,  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  family  for  goodness.** 

"By  your  account.  Miss  Goulding, 
she  earns  her  little  dependence  hard 
enough.** 

"  I  tell  vou  what  ma*am,  my  girl  has 
a  queen's  berth  to  the  station  she  holds 
in  her  aunt's  house.  However,  she 
was  sharp  for  her  years— not  being 
fifteen  all  out  when  she  was  put  to 
that  work ;  and  she  made  her  way 
handsomely.  She  acted  so  dever;  that 
mv  ears  were  dinned  with  her  praises. 
Miss  Cartwright  could  not  move  a  step 
without  her,  and  taught  her  satin-stitch. 
Mrs.  Somerville  doated  alive  on  her, 
and  made  the  Captain  speak  French  to 
her ;  and  to  crown  all.  Lady  Anne 
herself  took  her  every  Sunday  in  her 
carriage  from  the  school  to  church,  and 
— it's  a  fact — gave  her  lessons  with 
her  own  two  hands  in  music  !** 

**  But,  ma'am,  what  did  her  aunt  say 
to  all  this  ?  She  must  have  missed  her 
services  at  home,  while  she  was  taking 
her  pleasure  about  the  world  at  that 
rate." 

"  At  first,  you  see,  the  Plants  liked 
the  notice  that  was  taken  of  their  poor 
relation,  because  it  reflected  a  tittle 
gentility  upon  themselves  ;  and-^I  say 
this  in  confidence  between  us  two— 


Mr.  Plant  was  oflten  behind  with  his 
rent,  and  it  stood  him  upon  to  keep  in 
with  his  landlord.  But  when  it  went 
too  &r,  they  grew  a  little  stiff,  and 
made  an  objection  to  Mary  being  asked 
out,  while  her  cousins  were  passed 
over.  Miss  Cherry  Cartwright,  who 
has  a  hand  in  every  thing,  set  all  that 
to  rights.  She  was  closeted  for  half 
an  hour  with  Lady  Anne,  and — ^what 
do  you  think? — off  thev  drove  that 
very  minute,  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Plant,  and  the  next  day  the  whole 
family  was  asked  to  dine  at  the  casUe, 
in  company  with  the  high-flyine  Mas- 
singers,  who  followed  the  lead,  toe  day 
after,  by  calling  at  Plantville — and  that 
was  the  way  they  got  into  company.** 

**  Then,  it  seems,  ma'am,  they  haci  no 
right  to  be  genteel  of  themselves  ?** 

**  Oh  I  ma'am,  Robin  Plant  was  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  grauer,  when 
Miss  Moore  married  him,  because  she 
found  she  could  not  do  better,  1  sup- 

gose ;  and  he  had  the  name  of  wealtn. 
he  lost  herself,  however,  by  the  match 
— not  being  noticed  by  the  people  of 
distinction,  till  it. came  about  as  I  told 
you.** 

**  Better  late  than  never,  as  the  say- 
ing is,**  remarked  Mrs.  Rilrummery. 

'*From  that  time,  ma'am.  Miss 
Vaughan  had  the  ball  at  her  own  foot, 
particularly  when  her  uncle's  &mily 
went  everv  summer  to  the  sah  water 
and  left  her  behind.  That  was  her 
holiday  time.  When  she  was  not  at 
the  castle,  she  was  at  Captmn  Somer- 
ville*s  ;  besides  a  visit  of  a  week  at  a 
time  at  the  Massingers,  or  the  Fletch- 
ers, or  with  Mrs.  Smallcrafl,  or—-* 

**  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  Miss 
Goulding,  but  I  think  that  name  you 
said  hist  came  into  the  shop  to-day,  to 
ask  for  penny  bobbin,  if  she  is  a  thin- 
faced  lady,  with  a  very  mean-looking 
dunstable." 

**  The  very  woman,"  said  Miss  Gould- 
ing ;  **  you  could  not  mistake  her. 
There  is  but  one  Mrs.  Smallcraft  in  the 
world,  and  well  for  it,  for  if  there  were 
many  like  her,  it  would  be  starved  in 
a  year.  You  may  trust  me,  Mrs.  Ril- 
rummery, that  you  wilt  not  be  twenty 
shillings  the  better  for  her,  if  you  were 
to  keep  shop  for  five  hundred  years  in 
Dunasker." 

**  She  must  be  a  poor-spirited  crea- 
ture, then,"  said  the  new  comer,*' though 
she  does  drive  in  her  carriage." 

'*  She  don't  put  her  foot  in  it  twice 
a  year,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  the 
wheels,**  said  the  post-mistress.  **  Nor 
she  don't  allow  herself  a  decent  stitdi 
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to  her  back»  nor  any  thing  to  be  used 
in  parlour  or  kitchen  but  pickled  pork, 
except  at  Christmas,  when  beef  is 
cheaa." 

"  Dear  me  I**  exclaimed  the  visitor ; 
**  there's  no  accounting  for  nearness.** 

"  And  she  is  so  busy*bodyish,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Tammy,  **that  she  is 
always  interfering,  and  telling  how  she 
manages,  and  how  every  body  ought 
to  manage.  She  grudges  a  smart  thing 
on  any  respectable  person ;  and  once 
-.for  she  never  did  it  again— spoke  to 
me  about  my  poor  black  feather,  as  if 
I  had  no  business  with  snch  a  piece  of 
dress.** 

**  She  did  not  pay  for  it,  I  am  sure," 
remarked  Mrs.  Kilrummer;^,  with  a 
knowing  wink  at  her  entertmner. 

'^  And  then,  ma*am,  think  of  it  I  she 
sets  up  for  one  of  the  besL  She  out* 
preaches  the  greatest  methodist,  man 
or  woman.  She  has  a  school  at  her 
gate-house  ;  and  though,  I  believe  Mr. 
Ravenscroft  don't  think  much  of  it, 
she  is  always  setting  it  up  as  a  pattern, 
and  offering  to  send  her  master  and 
mistress  to  give  Lady  Anne  instruc- 
tion." 

^  She  is  a  widow-lady,  I  suppose, 
ma'am?" 

^  O  dear  1  no.  She  has  an  unfortu- 
nate husband,  t)ie  picture  of  the  dear 
year  and  hard  summer,  since  he  married 
her.  I  pity  the  poor  gentieman — ^for 
he  is  a  gentleman,  who  spent  his  money 
like  one  while  he  was  a  bachelor  ;  but 
now  she  has  the  upper  hand  entirely, 
and  never  stops  saving  and  saving, 
and  scraping  and  scraping,  and  screw- 
ing and  screwinff.  He  is  often  ashamed 
when  people  csdl  there  of  a  morning, 
for  she  wont  give  any  thing  at  all  some- 
times for  lunch ;  and  when  she  does 
take  a  generous  fit,  it  is  so  poverty-like, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  pretend  not  to 
see  it." 

Mitfs  Tammy's  harangue  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shop-boy,  who  handed 
her  a  note,  which  she  read  first  to  her- 
self, and  then  repeated  it  aloud  for  the 
information  of  her  visitor.  It  ran  thus : 
.  *«  Mr.  Massinger  desires  that  any 
letters  directed  to  Mr.  Merrygrief,  or 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Merrygrief,  shall 
be  sent  ia  his  post-bag  to  Massinger 
HaU." 

*^  Where  else  would  they  be  sent,  if 
they  are  directed  there?"  said  Miss 
Tammy,  crossly.  •*  Tell  the  boy  there's 
no  answer,  and  shut  the  door.  There 
is  no  coming  up  to  the  pride  and  im- 
pudence of  them  Massingers,  though 
if  every  one  was  paid  their  own,  they 


would  not  hold  their  heads  so  high. 
Take  care  how  you  let  them  deep  in 
your  books,  Mrs.  Kilrummery.  I  speak 
as  a  friend,  so  let  it  be  between  us." 

**  I  understand,"  said  the  haberdasher, 
*<and  I'm  obliged  tor  the  hint** 

Miss  Tammy  proceeded — "They 
are  no  great  things  by  family  or  estate  i 
only  they  coped  with  their  betters,  till 
they  persuaded  the  world  that  they  had 
a  right  to  be  grand.  They  were  always 
conceited  enough,  but  th«y  went  be- 
yond the  beyond,  when  the  eldest  son 
wrote  a  book  of  poetry,  about  the  tears 
of  Erin — that  is  Ireland — as  if  Ireland 
ever  did  or  could  shed  a  tear.  He 
went  off  to  LfOndon  with  it,  and  some 
Lord  or  Duke  thought  so  much  of  it 
and  him,  that  he  got  him  a  great  place, 
and  there  he  is  ever  since,  keeping 
company,  as  they  tell  us,  with  the  king 
and  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family." 

**  You  could  soon  find  out  the  truth 
of  that  by  the  newspapers,  I  should 
think,  ma*am  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  ma'am,  but  I 
read  his  name  among  others  at  the 
King's  court ;  so  there  may  be  some 
tniUi  in  what  they  say.  But  then, 
ma'am,  is  that  any  reason  why  the 
whole  family,  two  brothers  and  five 
sisters,  should  set  up  for  writing  poetry, 
and  for  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  have  a  right  to  talk.  They  pester 
the  life  out  ot  all  their  acquaintances 
with  their  knowledge,  and  contradict 
the  Colonel  himself  about  politics." 

**  That  is  a  curious  name,  ma'am,  that 
you  read  out  just  now  from  that  bit  of 
a  note." 

"  Tliey  are  English  people,  you  may 
be  sure,  ma'am.  The  English  have 
names  that  I  often  wonder  they  are  not 
ashamed  of.  There  were  officers  last 
year  at  the  Castie,  and  I  really  thought 
I  should  have  died  lai^htng  when  I 
read  their  names — Major  Badcrock, 
Captain  Walloper,  and  Captain  Pretty- 
muther.*' 

"  And  isn't  it  odd.  Miss  Goulding, 
that  they  find  fault  with  our  quiet, 
sensible  names  T 

"  They  envy  us,  ma'am.  That's  the 
secret,  I  can  tell  you.  M-e-r-r-y- 
g.r.i^.f!"  spelling  the  name  slowly, 
•*  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  capering,  sor- 
rowful name,  Mrs.  Merrygrief.  Now, 
I  can  safely  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Kilrum- 
mery, that  I  would  not  take  the  '  ho- 
nouiflLblc'  if  it  came  with  that  name. 
Indeed,"  she  added,  simpering  a  little, 
"  I  am  too  f)artial  to  the  name  of 
Goulding.-    People  sometimes  stand  In 
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their  own  light  by  such  fancies,  but  one 
can't  help  it.** 

**  There  is  no  accounting-  for  Fancies," 
said  the  visitor,  who  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  she  was  expected  to  say. 

Miss  Goulding  looked  a  little  senti- 
mental for  about  half  a  minute,  and 
then  resumed  the  subject  of  the  Mas- 
singers. 

'^They  got  acquainted  with  these 
people,  I  suppose,  when  they  were  in 
England  last  winter.  They  are  very 
fond  of  the  English  or  Scotch,  or 
foreigners  from  any  strange  coun- 
try. And  if  they  wnte  poetry,  or 
books,  or  even  paint  pictures,  so  much 
the  welcomer  to  Massinger  hall.  They 
try  to  out-do  the  Colonel  in  seeing 
company.     They ^ 

She  was  again  interrupted  by  another 
call  fn>m  her  shop- boy. 

**  Ma*am,  here  is  Mrs.  Smith's  girl 
again.  She  won't  be  satisfied  unless 
jovL  give  another  look  to  see  if  there 
IS  not  a  letter  for  her  mistress." 

••  There  is  no  letter — I  told  her  so 
myself  this  morning.  When  did  a 
letter  ever  miscarry  in  this  office? 
Stop— ask  her  if  she  expected  money 
in  the  letter." 

"She  says,**  again  roared  out  the 
young  gentleman  behind  the  counter, 
'*  that  it's  nothing  to  either  of  us,  what 
she  expects.  She  only  wants  to  know 
what  became  of  her  mistress's  letter." 

**She  has  got  her  answer.  When 
the  letter  comes,  she  will  get  it,  and 
not  before.  Let  her  go  away  now,  and 
give  no  more  trouble." 

^  Is  she  the  black  woman  who  lives 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  ?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Kilrummery,  with  a  peculiarly 
inquisitive  expression. 

**  Oh !  I  see  you  are  curious  in  that 
quarter ;  for  who  is  not  ?  and  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I  know  no  more 
about  her  now,  than  I  did  the  first  day 
she  came  to  Dunasker." 

**  Then,  ma'am,  she  must  keep  her- 
self very  close  ?" 

"  She  never  was  known  yet  to  speak 
to  a  living  creature,  unless  she  is  spoken 
to  ;  and  then  she  answers  short,  and, 
if  she  can,  turns  off  without  another 
word.  When  she  first  came,  Mr. 
Ravenscroft  called  to  see  her,  and  the 
gentleman  was  ashamed  to  stay  long  ; 
for  either  he  must  stand  or  she  must 
stand,  as  she  has  but  one  chair  in  her 
parlour,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  put 
civility  out  of  her  power.  However, 
he  was  better  treated  than  others ;  for, 
when  the  methodist  preacher  went  to 
see  her,  she  came  out  to  the  hall  to 


him,  and  never  asked  him  to  walk  in  ; 
and  behaved  in  the  same  way  to  Miss 
Cherry  Cartwright  and  the  other  ladies, 
when  they  were  collecting  their  sub- 
scriptions." 

*•  They  did  not  get  much  from  her, 
111  engage,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Kilrum- 
mery. 

••  That  is  more  of  her  oddity,"  said 
the  post-mistress.  **  She  never  refuses 
money  to. any  one  that  asks  her ;  and 
instead  of  giving  a  few  potatoes  to  the 
beggars,  like  others,  she  hands  out  her 
halfpenny  or  penny,  as  if  she  was  made 
of  copper." 

"Well,  she  will  have  her  reward, 
I  hope,  ma'am,  in  another  world." 

Miss  Goulding  looked  hopeless. 

''Indeed  one  might  thinx  she  was 
very  religious,  by  her  going  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  whether  wet  or  dry  ; 
besides  attending  the  methodists  on 
preaching  nights;  only  for  this,  that 
sho  fasts  every  Tuesday.  Not  a  bit 
eoes  into  her  head  for  four-andtwenty 
hours ;  nor  will  she  stir  from  heV 
room,  or  see  her  mother,  if  she  was 
dying,  from  Monday  night  till  Wed- 
nesday morning." 

**  Could  she  be  any  thing  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  nun?"  inquired  the  visitor, 
with  a  very  sagacious  look. 

«  No,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
for  she  never  wears  a  veil ;  nor  has 
she  cures  for  sick  people,  or  bottles  of 
any  kind." 

Mrs.  Kilrummery's  curiosity  increased 
momentarily.  She  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  her  hostess,  and  lowered  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  though  there  was 
no  person  within  ear-shot 

"But,  Miss  Goulding,  has  she  no 
friend  enquiring  after  her,  that  one 
could  have  a  clew  to  guess  something 
about  her?" 

"Not  an  acquaintance  or  one  be- 
longing to  her  ever  appeared  since  she 
came  here  ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that 
I  am  fairly  at  a  loss  to  get  even  an  inkle 
to  judge  by.  Twice  in  the  year  she 
drops  a  letter  into  the  office,  directed 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  to  the  care  of 
a  tavern  in  Mary-street,  Dublin.  There 
never  are  more  than  a  few  lines,  as  I 
can  guess,  in  the  letter,  which  she 
seals  with  wax  over  a  wafer.  An 
answer  comes  direct,  folded  so  care- 
fully, and  double  sealed,  so  that  if  auy 
one  had  curiosity  to  peep,  they  could 
see  nothing.  Then  she  answers  that, 
and  no  mure  writing  for  half-a-year 
again." 

"  Still,  ma  am,  it  strikes  me,  that  if 
one  had  a  friend  in  Dublin,  one  might 
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raiDoiage  oat  something   about  Mr. 
Browne." 

**  No,  ma'am,  it  would  not  do.  I 
wrote  to  my  nephew,  Edwin  Goulding, 
who  is  in  College,  begging  of  him  to 
enyelope  the  mystery,  if  he  could,  by 
enquiring  at  the  tavern  after  that  Mr. 
Browne.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
waiter  could  only  tell  that  a  farming 
kind  of  man,  of  that  name,  sometimes 
resorted  to  the  house ;  and  that  his 
letters  were  sent  for  the  moment  they 
came,  by  somebody,  nobody  knew  any 
thing  about." 

**  What  a  clever,  close,  managing 
woman  she  is  I  And  now,  ma*am,  what 
do  you  think  she  draws  half-yearly  ?" 

'*As  well  as  I  can  calculate,  Mrs. 
Kilrummery — and  I  have  put  it  down 
on  paper  twenty  times,  for  my  own 
satisfaction — I  should  think,  from  what 
the  spends,  that  it  comes  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  a-year." 

"Well!  isn't  that  passing?  But 
what  can  she  do  with  that  lovely  in- 
come?" 

"  Just  lets  it  slip  through  her  finders, 
slobbering  it  away  on  charity  and  va- 
grants ;  besides  feeding  and  supporting 
an  ourang-outang  of  a  servant  girl,  who 
you  would  not  let  sweep  your  kitchen. 
She  had  to  dress  her  own  dinner  for 
the  first  half-year,  and  is  obliged  to 
ffive  out  every  stitch  of  her  washing ; 
For  the  Girra  Caille,  as  they  call  her 
wuting  maid,  can  do  nothing  but  run 
of  her  messages." 

<*  She  don't  spend  much  on  clothes, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  figure  she 
cuts  a-Sunday  ?"  said  the  visitor. 

"She  exactly  buys  one  black  stuff 
every  year,"  replied  her  informant, 
which  never  leaves  her  back,  till  it 
goes  to  her  girl.  Last  winter,  she. 
turned  the  only  cloak  she  brought  with 
her ;  and  her  best  bonnet,  I  suspect, 
was  made  out  of  some  old  lyer-by  ;  for 
it  never  had  a  look  of  freshness." 

"  I  hope  it's  no  sin  if  I  wrong  her," 
said  the  strange  lady,  '*hut  I  would 
lay  a  round  wager,  that  she  did  some- 
thing uncommon  when  she  was  young. 
NolxMly  could  starve  and  torture  them- 
selves at  that  rate,  if  they  had  not  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for." 

**  My  dear  ma'am,  there  is  no  starva- 
tion or  torturing  about  her.  Nobody 
lives  like  her.  Every  Saturday  sees  a 
fore  quarter  of  mutton  walk  into  the 
house,  and  three  stone  of  potatoes. 
Her  bread-bill  is  never  under  two 
shillings  a  week  ;  and  as  for  tea  and 
sugar,  I  have  not  a  better  customer— 
not  even  Lady  Anne  herself." 


^  And  now.  Miss  Goulding,  does  she 
never  do  any  thing  in  the  house,  or 
out  of  the  house,  only  taking  her  even- 
ing stroll  across  the  common,  and  round 
the  back  of  the  demesne  ?" 

**  To  my  contemplation,  ma'am,  she 
never  was  reared  to  the  needle,  or  any 
thing  useful ;  for  what  she  tries  to  do 
in  that  way  is  ail  puckered  and  crook- 
ened,  with  stitches  half  a  mile  long. 
About  a  year  ago  she  took  to  knitting 
stockings  for  her  butler,  as  I  call  her  ; 
and  the  first  pair  will  be  finished  in 
seven  years,  as  she  drops  so  many 
stitches,  and  loses  her  back  seam  so 
often,  that  she  has  to  rip  twice  as  much 
as  she  knits— just  like  Penelope  and 
her  web,  ma*am,  that  you  have  heard 
of,  I  am  sure." 

**  You  may  well  call  her  Penelope, 
or  any  thing  else,  ma'am  ;  for  she  is 
a  complete  Penelope,  figure,  and 
fashion,  and  all.  But  did  you  never 
hear  that  she  would  read  for  her  im- 
provement, though  she  wont  work  for 
It?" 

**  People  ffive  that  out  of  her  as- 
suredly," replied  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Them  that  nad  curiosity  often  peeped 
through  the  slit  in  the  window-shut, 
when  the  candle  was  lit,  to  see  how  she 
spent  the  evening  ;  and  they  said  she 
always  had  a  book  in  her  hand." 

**U  1  would  not  give  the  two  eves 
out  of  my  head,  to  find  out  what  that 
book  was,"  said  the  guest,  with  con- 
siderable animation. 

*•  Keep  your  eyes  while  you  have 
them,"  said  Miss  Goulding,  "  for  I  can 
tell  you  without  putting  you  to  that 
loss.  One  evening,  as  I  was  passing 
by,  when  I  knew  she  was  taking  her 
ramble,  I  made  an  excuse  to  follow 
my  little  Fidelle,  who  ran  in,  as  the 
door  was  a-jar.  I  soon  took  an  in- 
ventory of  the  parlour — having  a  quick 
eye.  On  the  enest  of  drawers  lay  three 
books — one  of  them  a  handsome  Bible, 
another  *  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivities' 
— a  very  fine  book,  that  I  remember 
my  poor  mother  blinded  her  eyes  over 
— and  the  last  was  a  book  about  law — 
I  think  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of  it 
that  it  was  titled  <  A  Serious  Call,' 
cither  to  go  to  law,  or  not  to  go  to  law, 
or  something  about  that" 

'*  I  guessed  she  was  brewing  some- 
thing," said  Mrs.  Kilrummery,  trium- 
phantly. **  You  see  she  will  give  work 
to  the  attorneys  yet.  I  will  keep  clear 
of  having  any  dealings  with  her  if  I 
can  help  it." 

**  As  fur  me,  I  defy  her,**  said  Miss 
TammV)  drawing  herself  up  erect,  with 
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conscious  integrity.  "  If  she  was  a 
whole  judge  and  jury,  and  counsel  for 
both  sides,  and  crier  into  the  bargain, 
1  would  look  her  full  in  the  face,  and 
say,  do  your  worst" 

<•  I  don*t  at  all  doubt  it.  Miss  Gould- 
ing  ;  but  you  know  one  ought  to  be  on 
their  guard  with  a  woman  who  reads 
the  occupation  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.** 

**  Little  knowledge  she  has  got  by 
her  learning,"  said  the  post^mistress, 
"  for  thev  cheat  her  to  her  face  ;  and 
would  cnarge  her  six  times  the  value 
of  every  article,  only  that  crazy  idiot 
of  a    girl   has   some    understanding. 


and  found  out  that  the  butcher,  be- 
sides putting  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more 
on  her  than  his  other  customers,  was 
not  over  particular  about  the  weight. 
However,  the  woman  herself  finds  no 
&ult,  asks  no  questions,  and  pays  what- 
ever she  is  asked.** 

Much  more  on  the  same  subject, 
oassed  between  the  two  ladies,  before 
Mrs.  Kilrummery  retired  ;  but  as  the 
conversation  consisted  of  mere  sur* 
mises,  and  afforded  no  facts  respecting 
the  mysterious  Mrs.  Smith,  we  shall 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  and  conclude 
our  chapter. 


TBB  DBPABTBD. 

By  B.  Shsltox  MacKbnbb,  LL.D. 

** Another  form 

Sat  at  her  feat,  whose  brow  was  bright  with  bloom 
When  the  cold  grave  shut  o*er  it — It  hath  left 
Its  image  everywhere — upon  my  books. 
My  bower  of  musing,  and  my  page  of  thought, 
And  the  lone  altar  of  my  secret  souL" 

Mas.  SlOOUKNEY. 


The  Beautiful  hath  vanished  I  like  the  flower 

Tended  through  storm  and  shine,  with  kindliest  care. 
Which  hath  survived  the  Winter's  dreariest  hour 
And  faded  when  its  hues  the  loveliest  were. 
In  the  glad  Spring-time's  morn. 
When  the  warm  sun-beam  kissed  its  beauty  mild — 

Then,  from  its  soil  uptom. 
Lay  cold  and  crushed  tnat  human  flower,  our  Child, 
And  Hope  was  changed  to  Grief. 


That  bitter  grief  no  wild  lament  need  say — 

Noiseless  and  calm  the  deepest  waters  flow — 
And  ours  is  measureless,  for,  day  by  day 
More  strong  and  sad  its  bitterness  doth  grow. 
Our  hope  of  hopes  is  gone. 
Vanished  from  heart  and  home  is  one  dear  light, 

The  best  of  life  is  done. 
For  on  its  sunshine  hath  descended  Night, 

Starless,  and  murk,  and  cold. 


Not  now,  with  bounding  spirit,  do  we  drain 

Hope's  charmed  chalice,  as  we  did  of  yore ; 
Nor,  questioning  the  Future,  strive  to  gain 
Knowledge  of  all  the  good  she  had  in  store. 
The  past — the  past  alone 
Holds  in  its  cells  the  treasures  which  we  prize, 

The  Memory  of  the  gone. 
The  smile — ^the  glance — whate*er  the  Grave  denies— 
It  yields  them  all  again  I 
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Not  where  the  light  jest  speeds,  where  smilers  come, 

Breathe  we  thy  name  departed  child  of  earth. 
Bat,  in  the  unwonted  silence  of  our  home 
That  home  once  joyous  with  thy  hearted  mirth ; 
When,  on  thy  vacant  chair 
Sad)^  we  look  and  miss  thee  from  thy  place; 

Miss  thv  high  forehead  fair, 
Thy  full,  dark  eyes — thy  curls^thy  radiant  iace— 
Thy  laugh,  like  mirthful  music. 

Like  a  bright  dream  thy  presence  seems  to  be — 

A  brilliancy  no  sooner  iiere  than  past! 
We  miss  thy  low,  light  step — thy  ffUnce  of  glee, — 
Thy  graceful  form — all,  aU  are  of  the  past. 
We  miss  thy  thought-crowned  brow, 
Thy  cheerful  converse,  and  thy  gentlest  voice, — 

Like  far-off  music,  low 
Yet  such  as  made  even  strangen'  heart  rejoice. 
Sadly  we  miss  them  now! 

Often,  in  summer-gleaming,  hand  in  hand 

We  sit  together  where  tn^  smiles  have  been, — 
Sometimes  in  silence,  sometimes  in  a  bland 
And  mournful  converse  suited  to  the  scene. 

We  talk  of  days  gone  Inr, 
Filled  with  bright  promise  or  the  coming  years, 

Where  thou,  fair  child,  wert  niffh— 
And,  talking  thus,  our  eyes  are  filled  with  tears 
Whose  fount  is  in  the  heart. 

Thou  wert  a  child  in  years,  oh  daughter  mine  I 
But  thy  young  mind  was  ripe  before  its  time, 
For  thou  didst  want  to  read  of  love  divine. 
In  expiation  of  all  human  crime  ; 

With  earnest  thought  and  look, 
Didst  thou  explore  the  treasures  of  the  Word, 

And,  from  His  blessed  book, 
Thy  spirit  drew  its  commune  with  the  Lord — 
Hast  thou  not  such  above  ? 

Surely,  oh  earthly  flower,  thou  art  with  him  ? 

Surely,  beloved  child,  thou  art  in  heaven, 
Before  whose  light  the  joys  of  life  grow  dim, — 
For  grace  and  hope  to  thee  were  early  given. 

Surely  there  is  a  time, 
When  thit  life  faileth,  and  thh  sight  grows  dull. 

When,  in  that  sphere  sublime, 
The  hearts  that  mourn  will  join  the  beautiful, 
Never  to  part  again  I 

We  grieve — ^but  we  repine  not    On  the  stem 

M^ich  bore  thy  fragrance,  yet  remains  one  flower, 
Our  last  of  living  hopes, — and  oh,  from  them 
Fain  do  we  pray  that  we  retain  this  dower. 

The  Toungest-bom  hath  fled. 
From  earth's  affliction  to  the  better  sphere, 

One  brother  of  the  dead. 
Bearing  her  semblance,  vet  doth  linger  here,— 
Lord,  spare  him  unto  us ! 
Liverpool,  August  I,  1837. 
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We  resume  our  extracts  from  the  bio- 
eraphical  narratives  of  Rofrer  North. 
The  life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  has 
supplied  us  with  some  amusing  pictures 
of  the  courts  of  Charles  and  of  James, 
whidi  would  be  in  vain  sought  for  in 
the  works  of  professed  historian?,  and 
the  characters    of  the    distinguished 
lawyers  given  in  that  most  interesting 
volume  cannot  have  been  looked  over 
hy  our  readers  wiih  indifference.    A  vo- 
lume which,  from  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, could  scarcely  have  been,  by  any 
talents,  rendered  of  the  same  interest 
with  that  which  contained  the  life  of 
Lord  Guilford,  was  published  after  the 
death  of  Roger  North,  and  comprised 
the  lives  of  two— or,  we  should  rather 
say — three    other    brothers,    for,    in 
the  life    of   Sir    Dudley  North,  the 
few  incidents  of   Mountagu   North's 
uneventful  story  are  told.     The  ami- 
able old  man,  who  relates  the  lives  of 
his  brothers,  is  himself  never  absent 
from  the  reader's  thoughts,  for  his  owti 
heart  seems   to    have  followed   and 
watched  the  course  of  each  of  his  bro- 
thers— to  have  been  with  the  merchant 
in   his  voyages  and   his   sojoumings 
abroad — and  with  the  divine  in  his 
cloister  and  his  parish.    Dudley,  Lord 
North,  had  six  sons--of  the  first  we 
know  no  more  than  that  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estate  of  his  father. — 
The  other  brothers  struggled  into  dis- 
tinction, from  the  accident  of  being 
compelled  to  trust  to  themselves  for 
support.   Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  (who, 
through  these  memoirs,  is  called  their 
best  brother,  almost  as  ollen  as  he  is 
mentioned,)  the  second  son,  was  the  af- 
fectionate, earnest,  and  active  friend, 
and  why  should  we  not  write  a  word, 
which,  among  them  at  least  implied  af- 
fectionate support  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ritude  on  the  other — ^the  patron  of 
younger  brothers.      Dudley  and 
Mountagu   were    Levant    merchants. 
John  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John  s  College, 
Cambridge.     Roger  was  the  youngest 
son;  he  survived  all — he  lived  to  a  period 
when  he  found  the  name  even  of  Lord 
Guilford  forgotten  by  every  one  around, 
and  from  the  unjust  suppressions  of 
those  who  compiled  the  histories  of  the 
last  years  of  Charles  the  Second  likely 
to  be  altogether  passed  over,  as  that  of 


a  man  wholly  undistinguished.  To  the 
eflTort  to  vindicate  •*his  best  brother," 
we  owe  the  life  of  Lord  Guilford,  and 
the  Examen* — the  latter,  a  skilful,  law- 
yer-like defence  of  much  that  was  inde- 
fensible in  what  he  calls  the  happy 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second — 
which  our  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
political  discussion  in  this  class  of 
papers  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
review,  but  which  ought  to  have  been 
reprinted  with  the  last  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  Norths,  as  it  is  for  eyer 
referred  to,  and  manifestly  regarded  by 
the  author,  as  if  the  whole  series 
formed  but  one  work.  The  biographer 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  publication 
of  his  life  of  Lord  Giiilfora ;  and  the 
companion  volume,  which  we  now  re- 
view, was  edited  a  few  years  after  its 
author's  death,  by  his  relative,  Moun- 
tagu North. 

The  same  plain,  straightforward, 
English  good  sense  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Lord  Guilford's  character, 
seems  to  us  to  have  distingubhed  the 
whole  family,  and  Dudley,  from  the  ac- 
count of  whose  life  we  now  proceed  to 
make  extracts,  exhibited  early  activity, 
great  shrewdness,  and  perseverance — 
a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation, all  acquired  exclusively  by  ex- 
perience of  life.  We  are  exceedingly 
amused  by  the  instances  of  school^y 
crafly  which  his  biographer  has  industri- 
ously gathered — seeing  the  future  spe- 
culating and  enterprising  merchant,  in 
the  scampish  and  swindling  tricks  of  an 
ill-trained  boy ;  but  the  stories  told  bv 
any  one  but  Roger,  would  not  be  worth 
telling.  He  was  born  in  1641.  His 
fathers  attendance  on  parliament  oc- 
casioned the  first  years  of  his  life  to  be 
passed  in  London,  in  King-street, 
Westminster.  The  house  was  remark- 
able, as  being  the  first  and  only  brick 
house  in  that  street  for  many  years. 

"  The  chief  airing  this  child  had  was 
with  his  attendant  at  the  door,  wherv,  by 
his  forward  familiarities,  he  had  made 
himself  known  to  most  people  that  bad  to 
do  thereabouts ;  and  nothing  so  common 
as  his  being  at  his  post,  with  an  andience 
in  the  street  to  share  his  conversation. 

«  But  this  over-forwardness  had  like  to 
have  cost  him  dear ;  for  once  in  a  bustle 
at  the  door  about  taking  a  coach,  when  a 


•  Examen,  or  an  inquiry  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  a  pretended  complete  his- 
tory,  &c.     London,  1740. 
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child  if  apt  to  prets  too  forward,  a  beggar 
woman,  passing  by,  swept  him  away ;  and* 
after  the  coach  was  gone,  the  child  was 
wanted.  The  servants  ran  out  several 
ways  to  look  for  him,  and  one,  by  chance, 
found  him  in  an  alley  leading  towards 
Channel-row,  in  the  hands  of  the  beggar, 
who  was  taking  off  his  clothes;  so  the 
child  was  recovered,  but  the  woman  ran 
away  and  escaped  punishment     * ,  * 

<•  But  now  to  bring  the  young  man  to 
a  grammar  school;  he  was  placed  at 
Bury,  under  Dr.  Stephens ;  but  made  an 
indifferent  scholar.  He  had  too  much 
spirit,  which  would  not  be  suppressed  by 
conning  his  book,  but  must  be  rather  em- 
ployed in  perpetual  action.  With  all 
that,  his  parts  were  so  quick,  that  a  little 
application  went  a  great  way  with  him ; 
and,  in  the  end,  he  came  out  a  moderate 
school-scholar.  But  no  thanks  to  his 
master ;  for  had  he  been  treated  with  dis- 
cretion, the  goodness  of  his  nature  was 
sudi,  that  he  might  have  been  brought 
down  to  such  an  assiduitv  as  would  have 
made  him  an  incomparable  scholar.  But, 
though  from  what  stars  it  proceeded  I 
know  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  master 
took  a  great  aversion  to  him,  and  most 
brutally  abused  him ;  correcting  him  at 
all  turns,  with  or  without  a  fault,  till  he 
was  driven  within  an  ace  of  despair,  and 
(as  I  have  often  heard  him  declare)  mak- 
ing away  with  himself.  Among  other  in- 
stances  of  his  barbarity,  one  was  that  the 
youth  had  been  more  than  once  whipt  for 
faulty  verses,  thai  he  had  8toh  out  of 
printed  booka.  This  ill  usage  made  an 
impression  upon  his  spirits,  that  did  not 
wear  out  in  all  bis  life,  but,  to  his  dying 
day,  he  resented  it.  And  he  often  spake 
of  it  in  a  kind  of  passion,  and  declared 
that  he  wanted  only  the  satisfaction  of 
talking  to  this  man,  and  showing  where 
he  U8^  him  ill,  and  had  denied  him  com- 
mon justice.  Such  a  pleasure  have  folks, 
desperately  offended,  in  venting  their  re- 
sentments. 

•*  This  gentleman  was  designed  by  his 

rirents  to  be  a  merchant ;  but  bow  early 
know  not,  and  rather  think  they  had  no 
positive  determination,  but  according  as 
natural  tendency  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity invited.  And  this  backwardness 
at  school,  and  a  sorry  account  that  the 
master  gave  of  his  scholarship,  might  turn 
the  scales  towards  an  employment  that 
needed  less  learning.  But  the  young 
man  himself  had  a  strange  bent  to  traffic, 
and,  while  he  was  at  school,  drove  a  subtle 
trade  among  the  boys,  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing. In  short,  it  was  considered  that  he 
had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant,  but 
not  phlegm  enough  for  any  sedentary 
professfon.  Which  judgment  of  him  was 
made  good  by  the  event." 


From  this  he  pawed  to  a  writing- 
school — and  macie  such  progress  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  active  idle 
bov  of  quick  narts.  He  was  a  cock- 
fighter,  and  n  betting  at  cock-fighting 
be  gambling,  was  a  gambler. 

«  Another  of  his  £irling  sports  was 
swimming  in  the  Thames.  He  used  that 
so  much,  that  he  became  quite  a  master 
of  it.  He  could  live  in  the  water  an  af- 
ternoon with  as  much  ease  as  others  walk 
upon  land.  He  shot  the  bridge  divers 
times  at  low  water,  which  showed  him 
not  only  active  but  intrepid ;  for  courage 
is  required  to  bear  the  very  sight  of  that 
tremendous  cascade,  which  fewcan  endure 
to  pass  in  a  boat  He  told  me  that  his 
method  was  to  glide  along  while  the  cur- 
rent was  smooth,  which  was  like  the  mo- 
tion of  an  arrow,  and  extremely  delicious ; 
and  when  he  was  through,  and  plunged 
in  the  disorders  of  the  waters  there,  be  used 
his  swimming  powers,  that  is,  striking 
with  legs  and  arms,  applying  all  the  force 
he  had  to  prevent  turning  round,  which, 
in  those  eddies,  was  hard  to  be  done ;  and 
all  this  under  water,  till  he  got  into  some 
calm,  where  he  might  govern  himself 
again.  His  greatest  danger  was  flooks  of 
anchors,  broken  piles,  great  stones,  and 
such  enemies  as  lay  concealed  under  wa- 
tdr,  and,  in  the  speed  he  went,  conld  not 
be  touched  without  destruction. 

**  He  and  his  comrades  usuallv  hired  a 
known  porter  to  keep  their  clothes ;  and, 
when  they  were  all  naked,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  his  company ;  but,  when  their  clothes 
were  on,  he  cared  not  to  be  seen  with 
them.  He  hath  told  me  that,  having 
lodged  his  clothes  not  far  from  the  bridge 
at  early  ebb,  he  hath  run  naked  upon  the 
ooze  up  almost  as  high  as  Chelsea,  for  the 
pleasure  of  swimming  down  to  his  clothes 
before  tide  of  flood.  By  these  bold  di- 
versions, one  may  guess  what  the  Koman 
youth  were  able  to  do,  who  made  it  their 
ordinary  exercise  to  bear  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  all  sorts  of  fatigues ; 
affecting  to  despise  and  slight  all  hazards 
and  pain,  till  sufferings  became  habitual. 
But  to  wave  reflections,  though  my  sub- 
ject proffers  fair,  and  to  dismiss  this  swim- 
miog  entertainment,  I  must  here,  though 
a  little  too  early,  remember,  that,  when 
he  resided  at  Constantinople,  it  had  very 
nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  for,  beins  grown 
corpulent  and  fat,  he  was  not  quajiled  fur 
such  frolics,  but  yet  would  needs  go  and 
swim  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  there  the 
water  came  down  from  the  Black  Sea  so 
rigidly  cold,  that  it  almost  congealed  the 
fat  of  his  belly.  He  found  himself  not 
well,  and  came  into  his  boat,  where  ha 
perceived  his  belly  look  like  tallow,  and 
could  scarce  feel  any  touch  upon  it.  The 
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rowen  prasentlj  oBdantood  tbo  oaw,  and 
forthwith  laid  lam  down,  and  fell  all  to 
rubbing  and  chafing  his  belly,  till  they 
foand  it  come  red  and  warm ;  and  so  they 
left  him  out  of  danger;  but  he  was  not  free 
from  pains  in  that  part  for  divers  months ; 
and,  after  this,  he  never  went  into  the 
water  more."    . 


His  habits  led  him  into  extravagance, 
his  allowance  from  home  was  narrow  ; 
and  Roger  tells  of  his  devices  to  obtain 
money — all    of    them     mean     tricks 
enough  ;    and.    Roger    says,    except 
among  unexperienced  boys,  utterly  in- 
excusable.    The  younger  boys  were 
fleeced  out  of  their  money — and  false 
statements  of  his  necessary  expenses 
sent  to  his  parents.     That  actual  ruin, 
and  utter  aemoralizatioa  did  not  foU 
low  from  this  conduct,  is,  to  the  bio* 
grapher,  certain  proof  that  in  spite  of 
these  base  falsehoods,  our  merchant 
had  the  gift  of  singular  good  sense  and 
honour.    Of  the  inconveniences,  hoW'> 
ever,  which  were  the  result  of  this  eon« 
duct,  there  followed  this  good  effect : 
His  after  life  was  prudent ;  he  was  now 
of  an  age  for  serious  and  steady  em- 
ployment, and  in  being  bound,  as  he 
was  immediately  after  leaving  school, 
to  a  Turkey  merchant,  he    appears 
to  have  at  once  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  pursuits  connected  with 
his  future  calling.     His  master*s  busi- 
ness was  not  sufficient  to  employ  his 
entire  time,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of 
the  person  at  whose  house  he  lodged, 
which  was  that  of  a  packer. 

«  This  was  not  any  loss  of  time ;  for 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  trades  which  the 
Levant  merchants  are  concerned  with,  for 
•the  skilful  packing  their  cloths  sent  into 
Turkey.  The  young  gentleman  took 
also  a  fancy  to  the  binding  of  books ;  and, 
having  procured  a  stitching-board,  press, 
and  cutter,  fell  to  work,  and  bound  up 
books  of  account  for  himself,  and  divers 
for  his  friends,  in  a  very  decent  manner, 
ile  had  a  distinguishing  genius  towards 
ail  sorts  of  mechanic  exercises ;  as  1  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  afterwards. 

<•  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  farther 
remarkable  of  this  young  gentleman  du- 
ring his  serving  as  a  merchant's  man  in 
London,  until  his  master  thought  fit  to 
send  him  out ;  and  that  he  did  upon  a 
voyage,  than  which  there  could  not  have 
been  contrived  one  more  desperate  and 
discouraging ;  it  was  first  as  supercargo, 
with  an  adventure  to  Archangel,  and 
there  to  negociate  the  cargo,  and  to  ship 
another  ;  and  then  to  sail  with  that,  by 
the  back  of  Shetland  and  Ireland,  round 
about  through  the  Streights,  and  so  to 


italy  and  Snynia,  where  he  was  to  re- 
side as  factor  in  the  Tniktj  trade.  It 
was  a  hard  ease  for  a  raw  youtii  to  em-^ 
bark  in  sndi  a  voyage,  without  oompmiy, 
or  so  much  as  a  huce  in  the  ship  that  he 
ever  saw  before,  and  bound  almoet  as  far 
northwaid  as  Zembla,  and  to  reade 
amongst,  and  traffic  with,  barbarous  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  return  through  all  the 
bad  weather  the  skies  can  afford.  But 
he  went,  not  only  williagly,  but  ambi- 
tiously, and  formafized  upon  aothiog  that 
led  towards  the  end  he  most  eamastly  de- 
sired, which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  ftielor 
in  Turkey.  Hb  resolution  was  inex- 
pugnable ;  and,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
many  other  instances  of  hb  life,  he  ooa- 
sidered  weU  what  was  best  for  him  to  do ; 
and  after  that  point  once  deteanined,  he 
had  no  thought  of  difficulties ;  he  was  not 
master  of  hni  fortunes,  and  resolvad*  at 
all  adventures,  to  advance  them;  uul 
thereia  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  industry 
aad  understanding,  leaving  the  real  to 
Providence. " 


From  the  letters  of  the  young  super- 
cargo to  his  brother  Francis,  conside- 
rable extracts  are  given.  An  interest- 
ing account  is  given  of  Archangel. 
Leghorn — Pisa — and  Florence  are  well 
described — at  least  in  such  a  manner 
as  shews  that  nothing  which  it  could  be 
useful  for  him  to  observe,  passed  before 
our  merchant*8  eyes  unnoticed.  The 
buildings— 4be  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  courts— the  amusements,  more 
or  less  solemn,  of  both  claasea — and, 
above  all,  the  state  of  trade  appean  to 
have  been  carefully  noted  down.«- 
Dudley*s  Latin,of  which  he  had  learned 
but  little,  now  stood  him  in  stead,  for 
he  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  voyage  by 
learning  Italian,  whioh  was  thus  ren- 
dered a  task  of  no  great  difficulty. 

**  After  these  troublesome  vovases  well 
over,  our  young  factor  found  mmself, 
what  he  infinitely  desired  to  be,  an  agent 
for  his  master,  and  factor  settled  at 
Smyrna.  His  chief  dependence  was  upon 
the' benefit  of  his  commissions;  for  his 
own  capital  was  inconsiderable :  he  bsd 
from  his  parents  but  one  single  hundred 
pounds  advanced  for  him  to  trade  with. 
But  his  mother,  out  of  a  hoard  she  had 
made  of  small  legacies  given  him,  and 
some  old  gold  of  her  own,  and  other  mat- 
ters she  had  scraped  together,  made  up 
about  sixty  pounds  more,  and  his  best 
brother  lent  him  what  money  he  had, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
his  whole  inventory  scarce  amounted  to 
four  hundred  pounds ;  and  this  was  all 
the  beginning  this  famous  merchant  had. 
It  doth  not  appear,  that  he  was  enter, 
tainod  a  partner  in  any  house,  or  ragion 
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as  they  call  ift>  where  young  men  are  as 
apprentices  a  while,  to  observe  and  learn, 
before  they  take  the  post  of  acting  in  the 
part  of  buying  and  selling ;  but  he  was 
independent,  and  stood  upon  his  own 
legs.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that,  as  usual  in 
sneh  cases,  he  was  recommended  to  some 
merchants  upon  the  spot,  for  advice  and 
direction  in  difficult  matters  at  first. 
And,  since  1  have  no  better  light  in  these 
matters,  I  take  them  upon  my  memory, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect  from  his  ordi- 
nary conversation.  His  business  as  a  fac- 
tor, besides  what  came  from  his  master, 
was  inconsiderable,  perhaps  a  bale  or  two 
from  such  merchants  as  he  had  courted  in 
London,  by  officiously  doing  business  for 
them.  In  that  part  of  early  prudence,  he 
had  not  been  wanting  to  himself  in  Lon- 
don, having  there  officiously  served  divers 
of  the  Turkey  merchants  occasionally,  as 
they  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  him,  and 
this  with  no  view,  but  of  their  favour  in 
a  little  employ  when  he  went  abroad ;  his 
master  was  no  deep  trader,  and  his  com« 
missions  were  not  great.  It  may  seem 
strange,  that  a  young  gentleman  with  so 
small  a  beginning  as  this  was  (small  I  say, 
compared  with  the  common  allowances  of 
merchants  in  our  days,  viz.  one  thousand 
pounds  at  binding  out,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  at  going  abroad,  or  rather  more, 
now  very  ordinarily  bestowed)  should  be 
able  even  to  subsist  himself  in  an  expen- 
sive factory;  and  how  then  to  raise  a 
great  estate  as  he  did  ?  The  answer  is 
very  obvious,  that,  with  industry  and  fru- 
gality, small  things  become  great*  and 
without  it,  the  largest  provisions  come  to 
nothing. 

«  He  did  not,  as  most  young  factors, 
set  up  himself  in  an  expensive  way  of 
living,  after  the  example  of  those  that  he 
found  upon  the  place ;  for  he  wore  plain 
and  cheap  clothes,  and  kept  no  horse,  and 
put  himself  to  diet  as  cheap  as  he  could ; 
and,  in  all  this  reasonable  conduct,  he  was 
forced  to  muster  up  his  spirits  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  slighted  him  for  it ; 
whom  he  as  much  slighted  by  a  steady 
perseverance  in  his  own  way.  There 
wanted  not  those  who  expected  more  of 
gaiety  from  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
quality,  as  of  the  ordinary  example  or 
mode  of  the  factors  there,  although  some 
had  occasion  for  as  much  thrifl  as  him- 
self. A  young  man  of  spirit  hath  enough 
to  do  to  resist  his  own  inclinations,  and 
needs  not  the  importunity  or  example  of 
others  to  tempt  him  towards  loose  ex- 
cesses ;  and  it  is  not  a  common  firmness 
I  may  say  magnanimity,  that  can  get  the 
better  of  both.  I  have  heard  him  say 
tliat,  from  the  time  he  first  went  abroad, 
till  his  return  home,  he  had  digested  in  his 
mind  one  principle,  which  often  swayed 
him;  and  that  was,  to  get  abroad  and 
Vol.  X. 


spend  at  home ;  And  he  thought  that,  if 
he  must  put  himself  into  a  parade,  it 
should  not  be  among  Turks,  and  stran- 
gers, among  whom  all  he  could  do  would 
not  gain  him  any  real  advantage ;  for,  if 
he  were  a  little  more  looked  upon  there, 
to  what  good  end  was  it  ?  He  must  at 
length  come  away  and  leave  all  that  froth 
behind ;  but  experience  at  home  had  a 
lasting  influence,  and  was  seasoned  with 
the  joy  of  participating  with  his  relations 
and  acquaintance ;  all  the  while  cultivat- 
ing a  mutual  esteem  and  lasting  friend- 
ship amongst  them. 

"  In  this  thrifty  way  of  living  he  passed 
bis  time  at  Smyrna  for  divers  years,  with 
a  meagre  income,  and  not  promising  much 
increase.  If  ever  he  gratified  himself,  it 
was  with  a  distinction  between  the  two 
grand  circumstantials,  the  oge  is  esta- 
blishments, and  the  other  for  once  (as 
they  say)  and  no  more.  He  stood  not 
out  in  ordinary  complacencies,  but  joined 
in  such  diversions  as  the  rest  chose,  and 
used  to  say,  come  una  volta  tanto ,-  or,  as 
we  say,  <  so  much  for  once  and  away.' 
But  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  brought 
himself  to  keep  a  horse,  as  the  rest  did ; 
for  that  was  an  established  charge.  I 
have  heard  him  say,  that  once  before  his 
cavaliership,  the  nation  (as  they  call  them- 
selves) pressed  him  very  much  to  go  a 
hunting  with  them ;  and  so  he  did,  but 
instead  of  a  horse,  he  hired  an  ass  to 
carry  him,  and  rode  upon  that.  If  this 
was  done  to  show  his  firmness,  and  how 
little  he  stood  upon  forms,  or  regarded 
any  man's  opinion,  it  was  very  philosophi- 
cal. This  passage  seems  to  os  much 
more  bizarr  than  it  was  there ;  for,  ia 
those  countries,  an  ass-cavalcade  is  not  at 
all  extraordinary,  but  very  common ;  and 
all  the  holy  men  use  it. 

«  Having  touched  upon  hunting,  I  may 
bestow  a  section  upon  the  use  of  it  in 
Turkey.  First,  dogs  are  counted  un- 
clean, and  are  not  by  the  Turks  ordinarily 
admitted  into  houses,  but  run  masterless 
about  the  streets;  but  it  is  accounted  a 
charity  to  relieve  them ;  and  some  dogs 
take  the  road,  and  follow  travellers  for 
thrir  waste  in  eating,  and  do  the  ordinary 
service  of  watching,  and  barking  at  all 
novelty.  But,  for  sport,  the  Turks  keep 
a  sort  of  greyhound,  which  they  dress  as 
fine  as  horses,  and  clothe  richly ;  bnt  the 
hound  is  not  at  all  known  or  understood 
by  them.  The  merchants  at  Aleppo 
keep  and  use  greyhounds,  and  coursing, 
in  the  greatest  regularity.  At  Smyrna, 
the  merchants  procured  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  hunted  in  the  country  after  the  Eng- 
lish way ;  which  was  a  prodigious  mys- 
tery to  the  Turks,  who  scarce  yet  believe 
the  dogs  followed  the  hare  by  the  smell, 
but  think  there  is  witchcraft  in  it.  Fel- 
lows  at  plough  have  laughed,  seeing  the 
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dogB  run  one  w^j  and  the  hare  another ; 
and,  finding  that  soroetimes  the  do^ii  came 
about  her,  have  Iain  down  upen  the  foil, 
to  prove  whether  the  dogs  followed  the 
trapk  or  not,  until  they  came  up  full  cry 
towards  them  ;  and  then  ran  away,  as  if  in 
a  ^eat  fright.  One  incident  hail  like  to 
have  quite  spoiled  their  sport,  whii-h  was 
the  mange ;  and  that  infected  their  pack 
to  such  a  decree,  as  must  have  destroyed 
it,  until  a  certain  cure  was  found  out, 
which  was,  fluxing  with  mercury ;  a 
physic  which  they  administered  of  course 
and  regularly,  scarce  ever  failing  of  its 
effect  to  set  matters  right  again.  And 
the  pack  continues  theret  and  is  like  to 
continue.** 

Our  readers  probably  remember 
Francis  North's  anxiety  in  his  first  cir- 
cuits, to  hold  well  with  the  •*  cocks  of 
the  circuit."  Something  of  the  same 
character  exhibits  itself  in  his  brother, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  character  in 
some  degree  of  every  man  of  sense 
anxious  to  succeed  in  a  particular  pur- 
suit, and  having  no  objects  beyond  it. 
We  are  not  enough  acquainted  with 
mercantile  life  to  know  whether  there 
may  not  Mtill  be  something  like  what 
is  called  "tying  up  the  head,"  and 
whether  our  extracts  may  not  therefore 
have  to  some  readers  a  value  beyond 
that  of  mere  amusement. 

.  «  Dudley  was  a  gentleman,  ever  brisk 
and  witty,  a  great  observer  of  all  inci- 
dents, and  withal  very  friendly  and  com- 
municative ;  which  made  him  be  gene* 
rally  beloved,  and  his  company  desired  by 
the  top  merchants  of  the  factory.  He 
was  not  a  good  fellow,  as  it  is  called,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  not  morose ;  but  went 
along  with  his  company,  and  not  seldom 
beyond  the  measures  he  desired.  He 
was  ever  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
foolish  and  malicious,  and  wanted  not 
inventions  to  divert  himself  and  others, 
by  exposing  them.  This  made  all  choose 
to  stand  fair  with  him  \for  he  was  a  crea- 
ture that  had  sharp  claws  and  hcaly  sides. 
A  young  man,  among  his  equals,  had 
need  be  at  least  as  well  armed  as  the 
rest ;  for  they  are  not  given  to  modera- 
tion in  nmking  sport  with  each  other, 
but  rather  on  the  other  side,  according  as 
a  companion  shows  an  unguarded  part, 
with  tricks  and  stratagems  always  aiming 
to  attack  him  in  that  quarter.  This 
makes  the  breeding  of  youth  to  be  always 
be^t  among  eauals,  and  not  with  either 
superiors  or  inuiriors.  The  former  makes 
them  abject,  and  the  other  insolent,  and 
both  unfit  for  common  conversation; 
whicli,  abroad  in  the  world,  is  ordinarily 


among  equals.  He  said  that  he  n^var 
was  caught  in  any  of  (heir  novice-traps ; 
of  whicl)  one,  alluding  to  horses  in  a 
stable,  is  called  tying  up  the  head ;  and 
this  they  practise  upon  young  or  shallow 
traders,  who  deal  by  themselves.  If 
they  happen  to  have  a  large  import,  and 
all  their  warehouses  are  full,  the  old 
fttctors,  fearintr  the  young  men  should  be 
too  quick,  and  get  the  custom,  conspire 
to  discourse  of  not  selling  but  at  a  price  ; 
the  young  men,  with  good  reason,  as  they 
think,  resolve  the  same;  and  then  the 
others  undersell,  and  leave  them  without 
opportunity ;  for  their  heads  were  tied  up 
from  their  meat.** 

The  chaplain  of  the  FdOtoiy  was 
"  one  Broadgate,"  a  puritan.  He  bad 
been  a  fellow  of  St.  Jolnrs,  Cambridge, 
and  preferred  to  a  living  in  Essex, 
where  he  made  himself  so  disliked, 
that  interest  was  made  for  his  promo- 
tion, that  his  absence  might  be  in  this 
way  purchased.  **  According  to  the 
philosophic  adage,  *  Omnes  stulti  in- 
saiiiuiiC — all  fools  are  out  of  their 
wits,  Broadgate,"  says  Roger,  "might 
very  reasonably  pass  for  -a  madman.*' 
He  was  a  fanatic,  as  well  as  a  fool — 
a  whimsical  pedant,  and,  as  was  soon 
ailer  learned  at  the  factory,  like  most 
vain  men,  an  egregious  liar.  He  went 
out  with  the  notion,  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  that  in  going  as 
chaplain  to  the  factory,  his  employment 
was  among  a  people  unacquainted  with 
reKffion;  but,  like  Dominie  Sampson, 
he  forgot  that  his  pupils  were  men,  not 
boys.  His  first  etfort  was  to  "  erect  at 
discipline  among  them,**  and  establish 
a  kind  of  Presbyterian  reform.  For 
thi!)  purpose  he  framed  a  catechism, 
and  had  it  printed,  and  many  of  the 
copies  stitched  in  ti-ur  b/ue,^  to  be 
presented  to  the  merchants  on  his  ar- 
rival, as  a  preparation  for  his  future 
pastoral  instructions.  The  factors; 
whose  disposition,  we  are  told,  would 
have  led  them  to  treat  with  extraordi- 
nary veneration  a  sensible  good  man 
in  the  position  of  chaplain,  were  offendeil 
by  the  intrusive  forwardness  of  an  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  coxcomb  ; 
and  North  was  by  accident  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  him. 

"  This  doughty  doctor  had  fonnd  out 
that  our  merchant  had  a  brother,  formeriy 
of  St.  John*s  College  in  Cambridge, 
whom  he  pretended  to  have  fiimiliarlj 
known  there,  and,  upon  that  score,  fas- 
tened upon  him  ;  and  he,  having  a  desire 
to  know  the  bottom  of  this  man's  talk 


•  "  The  Whig  i 
tion  of  1826. 
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coDcerning  bis  bretber,  wrote  to  bim,  to 
hare  an  account  and  cbamcter  of  bim ; 
whicb  coining,  tbe  pappas  was  laugbed  at 
more  than  ever.     He  comes  to  the  roer- 
chauty   to  know   what  his  brother   bad 
wrote :    the   merchant   read    the    letter 
audibly  to  him  ;  then  followed  complaints, 
that,  \}j  means  of  this  letter,  he  had  lost 
his  reputation  in   the   Factory ;  and  he 
desired  to  have  the  letter  delivered  up  to 
him,  that   be  might  sue  the  merchant's 
brother  in   England  for  the  defamation. 
A  very  reasonable  request!       But  the 
merchant,  instead  of  gratifying  him  in 
that,  told  him,  that  it  would  do  him  no 
service  at  all ;  for  he  had  lost  no  repu- 
tation by  it ;  and  that  he  would  prove  to 
him,  by  showing,  that,  before  that  letter 
was   wrote,    he   had  none   at  all;    and, 
opening  bis  copy-book  of  letters,  read  to 
him  the  letter  that  he  had  wrote  to  his 
brother  from  thence,  giving  his  character, 
with    divers    accounts   of  his  behaviour 
there,  which  was  of  that  sort  as  showed 
him  hii  folly  sufficiently ;  and  so,  in  rage, 
he  departed.     This  young  merchant  was 
guilty  of  another  conceit,  which  was  no 
•mall  provocation  to  bis  reverence.   Once, 
in  bis  study,  he  saw  lying  upon  his  desk 
one   of  his  catechisms,  and,  taking  his 
pen,  writes  upon  it,  <  Broadgate's  Broad 
Way   to   Bliss,    brought  forth   for   the 
breeding  of  tbe  brutes  of  Smyrna. '     But 
■ucb  multitudes  of  affronts  heaped  upon 
him,  of  which   I  could  give  divers  in- 
stances, if  tbey  were  in  any  respect  ma- 
terial, drove  bim  from  tbe  Factory ;  and, 
afterwards,  he  lived  very  poorly  upon  his 
trade,  that  is  conventicling,  in  London." 

North's  observations  on  tbe  natural 
history  of  the  country  follow — they 
exhibit  the  acuteness  of  a  practised 
observer ;  but  there  is  no  object  in 
abridging  them — our  furpose  being 
simply  to  place  before  our  readers  the 
character  of  the  man  himself.  After  a 
few  years*  residence  at  Smyrna,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  bim  and  his  master, 
vhich,  involving  matters  too  compli- 
cated to  be  explained  by  letter,  made 
our  young  merchant  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  expected  that,  while  letters 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  the  result 
of  a  personal  interview  would  be  fa- 
vourable, and  that  they  should  end  in 
agreeing. 

•«  But  he  had  other  reasons  for  re- 
tomiog,  whicb  were,  first,  to  make  him- 
velf  known  upon  the  Exchange,  and,  by 
<3on tract! ng  friendships  and  acquaintance, 
reconcile  to  bim  other  principals,  who 
might  send  him  out  again,  in  case  his 
inaster  persevered  in  a  desperate  quarrel 
against  bim;  and  as  to  that,  he  might 


purge  himself  upon  tbe  Exchange,  and, 
by  referring  his  di£Perence,  make  bis  case 
known  ;  and  that  bis  master,  and  not  ho, 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  so  at  least  make 
good  his  credit  and  reputation  among  tbe 
Turkey  merchants:  and,  secondly,  to 
see  bis  relations,  for  whom  he  had  an 
infinite  respect,  and  service,  and  showed 
it  in  bis  behaviour  towards  them  during 
his  whole  life.  This  was  not  tbe  least 
of  his  reasons  for  making  a  turn  home, 
though  but  for  a  short  enjoyment.  I 
may  add  u  third  reason,  which  was,  that 
if  his  master  dropped  him,  and  he  could 
not  repair  himself  by  new  friends  upon 
the  Exchange,  he  was  here  at  band  to 
busk  for  some  other  employment,  as  his 
friends  or  fortune  might  lift  him  into. 

"  I  have  heard  him  relate  that,  in  this 
voyage  homeward,  the  company  on  board, 
bound  for  the  same  port  in  Italy,  were  a 
poor  sort  of  traders,  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Greeks,  who  made  profit  even  to 
their  teeth.  With  these  fellows  he  was 
shut  up  in  a  Lazaretto,  to  lie  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  were  admitted  to 
traffic.  They  seemed  to  decline  his  com- 
pany, muttering  about  his  having  more 
money  than  they,  who  could  not  keep 
pace  with  his  expenses :  he  was  loth  to 
break  company  on  that  account,  and  told 
them  he  would  live  just  as  they  did ;  so 
they  kept  together.  Here  were  two  con- 
veniences :  one  was  having  a  little  con- 
versation, and  the  other  saving  his  money, 
which  could  not  be  spent  in  a  worse 
place.  And  in  this  course  be  persevered : 
but  the  diet  was  such,  as  be  protested  be 
thought,  that  before  he  got  out,  he  should 
have  been  starved.  He  was  obliged  to 
be  cook,  caterer,  and  hunt,  in  his  turn,  as 
they  were,  and  without  any  manner  of 
help,  or  any  thing  like  a  servant;  he 
went  with  them  so  near  as  to  wash  and 
dry  his  own  linen.  It  was  his  humour  to 
make  no  account  of  pains,  or  thought  of 
hardships,  when  his  engagements  re- 
quired. I  have  heard  him  say,  that  work 
of  itself  was  hard,  and  taking  care  and 
pains  fastidious ;  but  if  it  was  agreeable 
to  do  any  thing  called  work,  it  was  not 
really  so,  but  pleasure;  therefora  it  is 
incident  to  the  true  notion  of  work,  not 
to  delight  in  it. 

"At  his  first  arrival  in  England  be  was 
very  melancholy,  and  inclined  towards 
despairing  of  good  success  in  the  employ 
of  a  merchant :  he  had  suffered  much  and 
laboured  hard  for  divers  years,  and  ad- 
vanced but  very  little ;  and  a  continuance 
of  that  course  of  life,  without  being  better 
paid,  he  accounted  a  slavery,  and  that  be 
ought  to  make  a  better  penny  of  his  time 
and  labour,  or  else  make  the  best  of  a 
little,  and  enjoy  himself  at  another  rate 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.     He  declared, 
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that,  if  he  c6«ld  have  valued  himeelf  upon 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  ht»  life» 
he  would  have  asked  no  more  of  fortune ; 
for  then  lie  would  have  abandoned  buei- 
ness,  and  lived  in   summer  at   Venice, 
and    in    winter    at    Florence;    and    so 
reckoned  he  should  have  been  as  happy 
as  his  nature  would  admit.    It  is  a  failing 
young  men  for  want  of  experience,  fall 
into:  they  create   Utopias  m  their  own 
imagination,  and  calculate  according  to 
their  present  fancy,  and  think  not  what 
may,  and  probably  woirid,  be  their  opinion 
seven  years    after.     They  suppose  the 
greatest  absurdity,  vii.  that  they  shall  be 
always   of  the  same  mind,   which    one 
would  think  a  few  years  would  disprove ; 
it  is  a  weakness  like  that  of  children, 
who  fill  their  eye  rather  than  their  belly. 
Their  is  a  satiety  even  of  the  best  things, 
much  more  of  the  meaner  sort     And, 
as  many  have  done   to   their  cost,  he 
would   have  found   his   new    course    a 
greater  slavery  than   business;  and  his 
repentance  had  been  single,  it  is  true,  but 
continual,  and  lasted  to  the  end  <^  his 
life.     It  was  one  of  the  chief  of  bis  good 
fortunes,  that  he  could  not  be  gratified 
upon  this  scheme ;  his  family  could  not 
afford  him  any  thing,  and  places  were  not 
to  be  had  without  money ;  so  his  choice 
was  not  perplexed,  he  must  stick  to  his 
business,  there  was  no  other  means  for 
bim  to  live  tolerably,  much  less  to  be 
rich    and    considerable;     he   thereupon 
resolved  to  flounce  through,  and  did  it 
with  great  success,  as  the  series  of  this 
relation  will  demonstrate. 

«  In  the  first  place,  he  resolved  to  agree 
with  his  master,  cost  what  it  would ;  and 
accordingly  condescended  to  his  demand, 
and  paid  him  a  hundred  pounds,  as  he 
affirmed,  in  his  own  wrong.  And  then 
he  courted  him,  and  other  merchants,  for 
commissions  to  return  with,  of  which  he 
had  a  competency;  with  that  and  his 
own  little,  and  the  accession  of  what  he 
could  borrow,  he  went  out  again  to 
Smyrna  with  a  handsome  investment, 
which  put  him  in  a  better  humour  than 
he  returned  with, 

**  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that, 
in  his  return  from  Smyrna,  he  stopped  at 
Venice,  and  stayed  there  about  a  month, 
in  which  time  he  sated  himself  with  the 
delights  of  that  city ;  he  kept  his  gondola, 
which  is  like  a  coach  in  London,  and, 
with  that,  coursed  about  the  city,  as  the 
way  of  travellers  and  strangers  there  is. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  he  informed  him- 
self thoroughly  of  the  courtezans,  and 
their  way  of  living ;  which,  in  that  city, 
it  an  entertainment  so  far  from  being 
scandalous,  that  the  most  reverend  of 
th&  senators  use  it.  This  was  one  of  his 
once-and-away  entertainments, with  which 


be  said  a  dmh  night  sanatimet  gntiiy 
himself;  Rperwn  that  is  very  brnk  and 
airy,  can  scarce  settle  close  to  businaes, 
until  he  hath  an  excursion  or  two;  aad 
that,  he  sahl,  was,  pmr  ctmar  U  capricio, 
that  is  to  gratify  the  fancy." 


Soon  after  his  return  to  Smyrna,  an 
opportunity  of  improving  his  fortune* 
presented  iuelf,  which  transceaded  bit 
most  sanguine  hopes.  He  seized,  held 
fast,  and  improved  the  opportunity  ta 
the  utmost  advantage,  and  therebv  ob- 
tained all  that  he  nad  ever  set  heart 
upon,  •*  which  was,"  Miys  the  affection- 
ate brother,  who  lived  to  witness  his 
prosperity,  "to  advance  his  fortunes, 
so  as  he  might  return  home  warm,  and 
there  settle  himself  with  a  family,  and 
end  his  days  with  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions." 

«  He  nsed  to  say,  that  every  man,  af 
one  time  or  other  in  his  life^  hath  tha 
favour  of  a  fair  proffer  made  him  by  for- 
tune, and  no  person  qualified  to  under- 
stand, and  resolved  enough  to  seiae  such 
opportunities,  can  wholly  miscarry  in  the- 
world.  The  fault  is,  either  want  of  pa- 
tience to  expect,  want  of  sense  to  know, 
pride  and  impertmence  to  refuse,  laziness, 
or  timidity  to  decline  them.  This  inci' 
dent  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  was  the 
great  crisis  of  our  merchant  adveuturerV 
fortunes ;  therefore  I  shall  distinguish  it 
by  taking  a  new  rise  thereupon,  in  giviag- 
a  farther  account  of  his  life.*' 

The  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  invited  to  Constantinople,  shew 
the  high  character  which  our  young 
merchant  had  already  acquired.  The 
affairs  of  a  mercantile  house  of  great 
business  and  high  character,  had  fallen 
into  confusion  from  the  want  of  re- 
gularity in  the  accounts.  The  partners, 
who  resided  in  Constantinople,  were 
altogether  incompetent  to  the  task  of 
disentangling  their  affairs.  Their  busi- 
ness, arising  chiefly  from  commissions 
from  England,  was  very  considerable, 
and  when  they  invited  North  from 
Smyrna  to  fix  his  residence  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  advantage  seemed  alto- 
gether to  be  on  his  side.  The  tempta- 
tion was  in  this  way  very  great,  out 
still  greater  was  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  being  now  established  in 
trade  in  Constantinople,  **  there  not 
being  a  greater  emporium  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  Constantinople,  the 
seat  of  a  vast  empire,  and  where  a  meiw 
chant  of  spirit  and  judgmait  cannot 
fail  to  be  rich." 

The  virtuei  of  book-keeping,  *^hf 
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waste,  journal,  and  leiper,   the  most 
exquisite  for  repertory  and  use  that  the 
wit  of  mafl  hath  been  able  to  frame," 
worked  wonders.     Never  did  Arabian 
magician  do  more  by  his  subtlest  spell, 
than  was  accomplished  by  this  Solomon 
of  the  counter,  torough  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  the  rule  of  three  direct.  The  firm 
appears  to  have  been  wealthy,  but  no 
wealth  could  have  stood  out  the  waste- 
ful neglect  in  every  department ;  and 
all  their  books  would  appear  to  have 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing'the  real  state  of  the  account  of 
every  person  who  had  dealings  with 
them.     Had  we  not  read  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  iu  Ireland,  we  could  not 
have  believed   Roger's  story   of   the 
books  of  the  firm  of  Hodges  and  Pal- 
iner.     Well,  when  our  hero  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  stating  each  account  in- 
telligibly, if  not  truly,  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  guessing  his  way,  the  more 
difficult  task  remained,  of  seeking  to 
obtain  payment.      The   principle    on 
which    he  proceeded  is  expressed   in 
the  proverb  which  he  was  fond  of  re- 
peating, **  better  a  loss  at  sea  than  a 
bad  debt  at  land."    "  The  former  has 
no    worse   consequence    than  itself," 
thus    Roger   pursues  the  elucidation, 
**  but  the  other  draws  loss  of  time  and 
pains,    which  might  be  employed  to 
more  profit.**      Roger   had  forgotten 
that  a  loss  at  sea  might  probably  be 
soon    followed   by  an  Admiralty   suit. 
Our  merchant's  rule  was  to  obtain  all 
he   could   by  composition,  barter,  or 
other  means,  and  then  to  close  the  ac- 
count    The  debts,  which  he  had  to 
seeky  lay  among  the  Jews  and  trading 
Turks,  the  scum  of  human  kind,  and 
often  without  any  sufficient  evidence 
to  sustain  the  demand,   if   disputed. 
He  in  one  way  or  another  contrived 
to  obtain  acknowledgments  of  the  debts, 
or  extorted  admissions  by  carrying  the 
debtors  before  the  Turkish  justice.     In 
this  way  he  acquired  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  forms 
of  Turkish   law ;   such,  says    Roger, 
as  understanding  citizens  of  London 
have  of  the  laws  of  England,  enough  to 
enable  them  to  deal  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters on  pretty  secure  terms.     Dudley 
used  to  relate  that  he  had  been  a  party 
ID   the  Turkish  courts  in  upwards  of 
five  hundred  causes ;  that  for  the  most 
part  he  used  no  dragomen,  or  interpre- 
ters, as  foreigners   commonly  do,  but 
spoke  for  himself  in  the  language  of 
the   country.     Many  causes  were,  he 
said,   lott    by  the  indiscretion  of  the 


dragomen,  who  neither  understood  nor 
expressed  the  matter  justiy,  as  he  him- 
self, using  his  ovrn  expressions,  could 
do. 

Dudley  North's  skill  in  the  Turkish 
language  was  of  use  to  him  when  he 
returned  to  England.  For  scoldincf 
and  railing  it  is,  it  seems,  '*  more  ape' 
than  any  other  language ;  and  our 
merchant  had  used  it  so  much  for  these 
purposes,  that  long  afler,  when  settled 
at  home  in  Eugland,  his  tongue  would, 
when  he  was  provoked,  run  into 
Turkish  of  itself,  '*  as  if,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, who  probably  now  and  then 
witnessed  his  exhibitions  in  the  un- 
known tongue,  when  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  excited  feeling,  **  to  such  pur- 
poses it  was  his  mother  tongue."  North 
wrote  a  Turkish  dictionary — the  manu- 
script was  stolen.  **  He  could  never 
find  it — perhaps  it  may  be  now  in 
England,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Covell," 
18  the  shrewd  hint  of  the  suspicious 
Roger.  His  success  in  his  mercantile 
negutiations  seems  to  have  mainly  de- 
pended on  his  doing  his  own  business 
with  as  little  intervention  of  agents  as 
possible.  In  his  law  affairs  abroad,  which 
also  appear  to  have  been  successful,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  sensible 
plan  of  always  consulting  counsel. 
This,  his  biographer,  a  very  distin- 
guished and  very  successful  lawyer, 
seems  to  think  the  true  way  of  doing 
business  with  success. 

**  As  to  matters  of  the  law,  he  had  cer- 
tain schemes  by  which  he  governed  him- 
self, and  seldom  failed  of  a  prosperous 
success.  One  was,  to  make  and  culti- 
vate an  interest  or  friendship  with  some 
?rave  and  reasonable  Cadi,  or  person 
learned  in  the  laws,  and  keep  him  in  good 
humour,  by  frequent,  though  small  pre- 
sents; much  short  of  what  the  feeing 
of  a  single  counsel  in  Endand  would 
amount  to.  And,  in  all  his  doubtful 
matters,  he  resorted  to  his  learned  friend 
for  advice,  which  he  faithfully  gave  him  ; 
and  as  he  encouraged,  or  not,  so  the 
merchant  ruled  himself,  and  found  great 
benefit  and  security  thereby.  He  was 
very  fortunate  in  this  practice ;  for  a  cer- 
tain grave  Cadi,  who  was  a  knowing, 
faithful,  and  humane  person,  fell  to  his 
share.  Once  a  green-head  Turk  (one  of 
Mahomet's  kindred  so  distinguished)  made 
him  a  proposition,  with  terms  of  vast 
profit;  but,  suspecting  his  reverence 
might  have  some  trick  in  reserve,  he  re- 
paired to  his  learned  counsel,  who,  being 
made  sensible  of  the  matter,  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  own  green  turban,  'Mer- 
chant, merchant,*  said  ho,  *  deal  not  with    |p 
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tbese  green-heads  of  own,  for  there  is 
none  of  them  so  empty,  but  will  afford 
wit  enough  to  cheat  you.*  There  needed 
no  more ;  the  merchant  made  his  obfi- 
sonce,  and  retired  clearly  satisfied  with  his 
deliverance,  and,  for  the  future,  resolved 
to  deal  with  the  devil  as  soon  as  with  a 
green-head. 

**  Another  of  his  schemes  (not  a  little 
the  practice  of  most  Franks  residing  in 
Turkey)  was,  before  a  trial,  to  show  the 
judge  a  respect  by  making  him  a  small 
present,  and  then  to  make  his  cause 
known  to  him,  before  he  brought  it  on. 
The  judge  ordinarily  takes  this  in  better 
part,  than  a  great  present,  and  nothing 
of  the  cause  said  along  with  it ;  for  that 
implied  that  the  cause  was  bad,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  corrupted.  If  the  suitors 
or  the  cause  be  considerable,  and  no  pre- 
sent at  all  is  given,  the  judge  looks  upon 
himself  to  be  slighted,  or  rather  defrauded ; 
for  he  accounts  something  is  due  to  him 
for  doing  justice,  not  much  unlike  what 
is  here  termed  fees,  only  without  state  or 
rule  as  the  European  way  is ;  and  such 
omission  is  not  wholesome,  even  for  a 
good  cause.  Their  law  hath  so  many 
turns  and  subtilties,  that  a  judge,  if  he 
will  use  an  artful  conduct,  may  find 
plausible  colours  to  sustain  or  baffle  almost 
any  cause ;  as  may  be  done  even  amongst 
its ;  /or,  if  a  judge  will  take  a  liberty  to 
presume  on  the  one  side,  and  hold  the  other 
to  a  strict  proof  the  cause  goes  which  way 
he  pleaseth.  The  judges  in  Turkey  will 
not  ordinarily  do  flat  injustice  for  any 
present ;  and  if  neither  side  slights  them, 
how  unequal  soever  the  presents  are,  they 
will  determine  according  to  right.  But 
this  argues  not  that  all  are  such,  but 
many  are  corrupt  judges,  that  direct  their 
decrees  to  the  fairest  chapman;  and  it 
were  well  if  there  were  none  such  any  where 
else.  Here  we  mean  of  the  community, 
neither  rigidly  precise,  as  some  are,  nor 
desperately  wicked  in  their  way,  as  others 
may  be ;  and  as  he  alleged,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  think  that  all  things  are 
arbitrary  and  corrupt  there,  as  if  so  mighty 
an  empire  could  stand  upon  those  terms. 
Allowance  ought  to  be  mude  for  the  vari- 
ous sentiments  remote  nations  have  of 
the  same  methods.  Here  with  us,  a  pre- 
sent to  a  judge  of  a  cause  depending, 
though  silently  made  by  one  of  the  parties, 
is  unlaw! ul,  and  accounted  no  better  than 
a  bribe ;  there  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but 
expected  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the  judge. 
Here,  for  a  party  to  ofifer  at  instructing 
the  judge  in  private,  is  intolerable,  and 
the  judge  tliat  endures  it,  professedly 
partial.  The^e,  H  is  the  best  way  for  a 
suitor  to  go  to  the  judge,  and  make  known 
\m  case,  by  which  the  judge  esteems  him- 
self much  better  able  to  judge  rightly, 


when  it  comes  jiidichilly  before  lunL 
There  is  no  sight  in  the  oomparisoiH 
whether  their  methods  or  ours  are  best ; 
the  sequel  may  perhaps  show  somewhat 
tending  to  a  decision ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  processes,  arrests,  bailiffii,  bails,  spnog- 
ings,  dilatories,  errors  or  appeals,  as  I 
shall  more  particularly  observe  aficr* 
wards.** 

Wc  have  transcribed  these  passages, 
because  wc  cannot  but  think  them  in 
many  points  of  view  interesting  Even 
at  this  hour  they  give  a  toleraoly  true 
picture  of  the  courts  of  justice  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  following  passage  is 
of  yet  more  serious  interest.  The 
efforts  to  obtain  substantial  justice  in 
defiance  of  the  difficulties  which  forms 
interpo.se,  here  lead  to  the  fabrication 
of  evidence,  and  to  extensive  trading  in 
perjury.  We  have  even  in  European 
courts  of  justice  known  forged  receipts 
exhibited,  where  the  forged  document 
expressed  a  true  state  of  facts  ;  and  we 


ell 


believe  it  has  occurred  in  our  criminal 
courts,  that  men  tried  for  their  lives 
for  crimes  of  which  they  were  inno- 
cent, yet  feeling  it  necessary  to  meet 
evidence  by  evidence,  have  produced 
in  their  defence  witnesses  swearing  to  a 
true  state  of  facts,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  We  cannot,  of  course,  for  a 
moment  be  understood  as  justifying  the 
mode  which  Dudley  North  tooK  of 
securing  a  prosperous  issue  out  of  his 
Turkish  lawsuits,  but  we  certainly  think 
that  legislators  may  learn  from  the 
narrative  something  of  the  probable 
effects  of  rendering  the  avenues  to 
ju:jtice  difficult.  That,  which  is  once 
regarded  as  mere  form,  ceases  to  be 
viewed  in  its  higher  aspects  ;  oaths 
are  desecrated  by  their  very  frequency, 
and  then  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
indifferent.  Roger's  casuistry-r-"  the 
Christian  oath  is  not  in  the  case,  so 
there  is  no  profanation* — is  as  consci- 
entious as  the  conduct  of  the  witness, 
whose  scruples  are  not  disturbed  if  he 
can  escape  the  formality  of  lipping  the 
book. 

*«  The  Turkish  law  rigidly  holds  eyery 
person  to  prove  all  the  facts  of  his  case 
by  two  Turkish  witnesses,  which  makes 
the  dealing,  with  a  view  of  a  dispute,  ex- 
tremely diflicult;  for  which  reason  the 
merchants  usually  take  writing ;  but  that 
hath  its  infirmity  also ;  fur  the  witnesset 
are  required  to  prove,  not  only  the  writ- 
ing, which  with  us  is  enough,  but  they 
must  prove  every  fact  contained  in  it  to 
be  true,  or  else  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 
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It  fell  out  Bonietiroes  thnt,  when  our 
merchant  had  a  righteous  cause,  the  ad- 
versary was  knavish,  and  would  not  own 
the  fact ;  and  he  had  not  regular  and  true 
witnesses  to  prove  it ;  he  made  no  acrupte, 
in  8ueh  case,  to  use  false  ones ;  and  cer- 
tain Turks,  that  had  belonged  to  the  fac- 
tory ^  and  knew  the  integrity  of  their  deal- 
ing, would  Httle  scruple  to  attest  facts,  to 
which  they  were  not  privy,  and  were  paid 
for  it.  I  have  heard  the  merchant  say, 
he  had  known  that,  at  trials,  Turks, 
standing  by  unconcerned,  have  stepped 
forwards  to  help  at  a  dead  lift  (as  they 
tell  of  a  fiEimous  witnessini^  attorney,  who 
used  to  say  at  his  trial,  <  Doth  it  stick  ?  give 
roe  the  book*)  and  these  expect  to  be  paid ; 
and  the  merchants  fail  not  to  send  them 
the  premio ;  else  they  may  cause  great  in- 
conveniences. Nay,  a  merchant  there 
will  directly  hire  a  Turk  to  swear  the 
fact,  of  whidi  he  knows  nothing;  which 
the  Turk  doth  otU  of  faith  he  hath  in  the 
merchants  veracity;  and  the  merchant  is 
very  safe  in  it,  for,  without  two  Turks  to 
testify,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  the  sub- 
ornation. This  is  not,  as  here,  ac- 
counted a  villainous  stAiornation,  but  an 
ease  under  an  oppression,  and  a  lawful 
means  of  coming  into  a  just  right.  The 
Christian  oath  is  not  in  the  case,  so  there 
is  no  profanation ;  and  (upon  the  whole) 
the  morality  of  the  action  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  purie  justice  and  right,  and 
not  upon  the  regularity  (in  a  Christian 
sense)  of  the  means.  The  Turks  in  their 
country  are  obliged,  as  we  are  here,  by 
the  rules  of  common  justice.  But  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that,  being  here,  they 
would  not  regard  our  forms,  but  would 
get  their  right,  if  they  might,  by  infriug- 
ing  them  alL  So  we,  in  that  country, 
are  obliged,  in  common  honesty,  to  ob- 
serve even  their  law  of  right  and  equity ; 
but  liave  no  reason  to  regard  their  forms; 
and  the  compassing  a  right  by  any  means, 
contrary  to  them  all,  is  not  unreasonable. 
But,  to  apprehend  these  diversities,  one 
must  have  a  strong  power  of  thought  ,to 
abstract  the  prejudices  of  our  domestic 
education,  and  plant  ourselves  in  a  way 
of  negociating  in  heathen  remote  countries. 
**  Our  merchant  found  by  experience 
that,  in  a  direct  fact,  a  false  witness  was 
a  sorer  card  than  a  true  one ;  for,  if  the 
judge  has  a  mind  to  baffle  the  testimony, 
a  harmless  honest  witness,  that  doth  not 
know  his  play,  cannot  so  well  stand  his 
many  captious  questions,  as  a  false  wit- 
nessi,  used  to  the  trade,  will  do;  for  he 
hath  been  exercised,  and  is  prepared  for 
such  handling,  and  can  clear  himself, 
when  the  other  will  be  confounded;  tliere- 
fore,  if  there  be  true  witness,  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  shall  make  the  false  ones 
more  eligible. 


<*  Our  merchant  told  us, '  that  the 
French  had  a  mind  to  rebuild  their  old 
church,  which  had  lain  long  in  ruins,  and 
to  make  it  larger  than  formerly  it  had 
been  :  but  that  could  not  l»e  done ;  for 
the  Turkish  law  prohibits  it;  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  before  the  judge,  and 
obtain  an  odgett^  or  judicial  declaration, 
what  M'ere  the  dimensions  of  the  old 
church,  before  they  could  attempt  to 
build  the  new  one.  They  hoped  to  pre- 
vail with  the  judge  to  allow  their  intended 
enlargement ;  but  he  required  witness 
that  it  was  so  before  ;  an<l  they  tried  and 
tried,  but  could  not  make  the  proof  to  his 
satisfaction.  At  length  a  grave  Turk,  with 
a  long  beard,  came  in  of  his  own  accord, 
and,  saluting  the  judge,  asked  what  the 
business  was,  which  being  told  him,  he 
stroked  his  beard,  and,  by  tide  and  token, 
made  a  better  witness  than  they  ever  ex- 
pected to  find  or  procure ;  which  was  a 
greater  surprise,  because,  by  his  grave 
entry,  they,  knowing  his  character,  fear- 
ed he  came  to  testify  against  them.  Upon 
this  the  odgett  passed,  and  the  building 
went  c«n;  and  the  williufif  judge  was  very 
well  satisfied.  But  the  French  had  advice 
given  them  to  send  this  old  man  his  fee,  or 
else  he  would  have  found  out  a  way  to 
have  spoiled  all  again. 

«  Notwithstanding  all  our  industrious 
merchant's  endeavours,  many  of  his  suits 
failed;  but  he  had,  not  only  those,  but 
divers  other  crosses,  such  as  will  happen 
in  a  multiplicity  of  dealing,  out  of  which 
he  had  learnt  a  most  useful  principle  of 
life ;  which  was,  <  to  lay  nothing  to  heart, 
.which  he  could  not  help;*  and,  how 
great  soever,  disappointments  had  fell  out 
(if  possible)  to  think  of  them  no  more, 
but  to  work  on  upon  other  affairs,  and,  if 
not  all,  some  would  be  belter  natured. 
I  have  known,  when  the  rebellious  spirit 
hati)  risen,  he  hath  conjured  it  down,  by 
saying  in  great  zeal,  *  the  Pope  hath  not 
his  will,  the  kint^  of  France  hath  net  his 
will,  the  kintc  ot  England  hath  not  his 
will,  the  devil  hath  not  his  will,  and  by 

G 1  will  not  have  my  will.'     I  have 

heard  him  say,  that  when,  for  want  of 
proof,  he  lost  a  just  cause,  he  hath  said 
to  the  adversary,  *  well,  you  have  thought 
tit  to  deny  my  debt  before  the  judge, 
knowing  I  had  trusted  you  without  wit- 
ness, and  so  think  to  cheat  me;  hn%, 
depend  upon  it,  1  will  exact  the  utmost 
farthing  from  you  in  the  next  world, 
where  all  truths  will  be  known.*  And 
some  men,  upon  such  menace,  have  come 
and  paid  the  debt,  to  be  acquitted  in  the 
next  world  ;  for  the  Turkish  religion 
teacheth  ihat,  in  the  next  world,  all  just 
debts  and  demands  will  be  rigorously  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  and  performed,  with 
strange    severities    to    lall    upon    tliemr 
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that,  \n  tb«  former  world,  refused  to  be 

We  transcribe,  as  of  considerable 
importance,  Roger  North*8  account  of 
the  state  of  the  law  in  Turkey,  at  the 
period  of  his  brother*s  residence  at 
Constantinople.  It  seems  to  us  quite 
clear  that,  the  delays  in  our  courts  are 
so  far  from  being  favourable  to  justice, 
that  all  small  demands  are  better  yield- 
ed to  than  disputed  ;  and,  in  matters  of 
more  moment,  the  very  subject-matter 
of  discussion — the  very  Question  which 
It  was  originally  proposed  to  the  courts 
to  decide,  becomes  often  changed  be- 
fore any  decision  can  be  obtained. 
Our  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
have  ceased  to  be  of  the  use  originally 
contemplated,  so  oflen  does  the  judge 
of  the  court,  in  which  the  cause  is  first 
heard,  consider  the  right  of  appeal  as 
one  that  ought,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  influence  his  decision  ;  whereas,  it 
appears  to  us  plain,  that,  in  all  cases, 
the  judge  who  tries  the  case,  ought  to 
decide  it  as  if  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  his  decision. 

'*  Having  said  thus  much  of  our  mer- 
chant's dealings  in  the  law,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  what  I  have  heard  him  say 
concerning  the  law  itself.  Furst,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  religion  of  the  peop]e,and 
the  law  and  justice  of  the  country,  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  lean  wholly  upon  their 
Alcoran ;  for,  in  all  emergent  causes  of 
civil  right,  what  the  doctors  of  the  law 
have  decUred,  or  the  immediate  judge 
shall  say  is  the  sense  of  the  Alcoran 
touching  that  matter,  is  the  law  final  and 
incontrovertible;  and  the  mufti,  who  is 
head  of  the  religion,  is  also  bead  of  the 
law;  for  which  cause  the  people  often 
apply  to  him,  to  know  the  law  in  certain 
points  they  propose  to  him,  which  he  de- 
clares in  a  short  writing  given  out,  which 
they  call  a  fetftu  As,  for  instance,  '  If 
one  roan  may  be  punished  for  another's 
fault?*  And  hwfetfa  will  be,  <  That  he 
shall  not.'  And  in  like  manner,  upon 
such  general  questions  as  suitors  at  law 
think  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  their 
causes ;  and,  accordingly,  they  exhibit 
them  before  the  judre,  who  hath  a  due 
regard  to  them.  The  virtue  of  this  in- 
stitution is,  that  the  law  of  the  country, 
whatever  it  is  taken  to  be,  is  unalterable 
by  any  human  power.  There  are  no 
new  edicts,  or  statutes  for  changing  the 
law  in  any  respect,  either  to  be  made  or 
repealed ;  but  every  person,  even  the 
government  itself,  and  all  its  ministers, 
must  stand  to  the  law,  whatever  the 
quality  is,  the  grand  signor's  person  (per- 
haps) only  escepted.  For,  in  the  whole 
empire,  of  right  there  is  neither  preroga- 


tive nor  privilege ;  the  lasat  ptnoo  nay 
take  the  greatest  basha  below  tks  gtrdk 
(for  above  is  an  assault)  and  say, « Coma 
to  the  noble  law  ;*  and  if  he  refiiseth,  ha 
U  in  great  danger  of  being  ill-nsed  by  the 
people,  who  have  an  extreme  veneratioa 
for  the  law,  and  will  compel  every  aum, 
that  is  required,  to  go  before  a  judge. 

"  This  law  of  tlwirs,  by  subtle  com- 
mentations, and  wild  inferences  expressed 
out  of  the  Alcoran,  is  a  very  intricate 
and  volnminous  learning ;  and  thay  have 
colleges  where  students  are  taught  aad 
trained  up  in  it,  as  we  have  for  divinity 
and  law ;  and,  when  those  students  are 
grown  up  to  be  professors,  they  are  seat 
about  to  be  cadis  in  dtiee  all  over  the 
empire ;  but,  paying  for  their  places,  by 
necessary  consequence  are  more  or  less 
rapacious,  and  extorting  of  money.  Aa 
to  the  skill  itself,  it  seems  to  have  a  great 
analogy  with  our  common  law ;  for  that, 
the  learned  say,  is  custom  immemoriaL 
But  how  is  that  to  be  known  ?  It  ia 
answered  by  the  declaratioDs  of  the 
judges.  How  then  in  a  caae  perfectly 
new  ?  It  is  answered,  bv  argument  from 
natuml  equity,  parity  of  reason  with  re- 
spect to  cases  nearlv  parallel,  and  opi- 
nions scattered  in  the  law-books;  and, 
after  all,  the  judges  do  but  declare  what 
they  take  to  be  custom  immemoriaL 
The  Alcoran  hath  few  or  no  express 
cases,  or  rules,  such  as»  being  plain  and 
direct*  deserve  to  be  termed  laws ;  but  a 
world  of  jargon,  and  rhapsody  of  words^ 
which  may  be  wrested  to  every  ODe*S 
fimcy ;  and  that  sense,  which  the  learned 
in  former  times  have  taken,  w  the  sense 
of  the  Alcoran,  and,  consequently,  the 
law.  To  bring  this  to  a  system  applica- 
ble to  the  promiscuous  dmlings  of  mes, 
the  doctors  have  tormented  the  poor  text, 
and  their  successors  have  tormented  their 
wwrksy  by  interpretations  and  commenta. 
And,  when  new  cases  happen,  which  nei- 
ther text  nor  comment  comes  up  to,  yet 
the  judge  determines  according  to  the 
law  of  Mahomet;  and  that  is  the  sense 
of  the  Alcoran,  as  with  us  it  is  and^t 
custom,  though  nothing  of  either  is  to 
be  found  respectively  to  square  with  it. 
But  the  numerous  and  perpetual  contn^ 
versies,  and  law-suits,  wherein  the  sen- 
tences of  the  iadges  have  been  commonly 
observed,  and  known,  have  established  a 
body  of  law,  by  which  men  are  instruct- 
ed to  deal  securely  one  with  another; 
and,  as  I  said,  it  is  become,  not  unlike 
ours,  a  sort  of  common  law. 

**  Another  sovereign  virtue  of  the 
Turkish  law  is,  that  every  man  is  his 
own  bailiflf  and  summoner,  without  the 
plague  of  process,  returns,  alias,  pluriesy 
and  I  know  not  what  hooks  and  crooks, 
that  often  beggar  a  suitor,  before  he  can 
bring  his  adversary  to  answer  him.     But 
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a  mM,  M  wu  said,  r«qiiiriBg  the  advert 
■ary  to  go  before  the  judge^  he  invtt, 
without  shift  or  delay,  go;  and,  if  he 
offers  to  escape,  a  thing  scarce  known 
there,  he  most  run  quite  away ;  for  the 
very  people  will  almost  destroy  him,  if 
they  catch  him.  Here  is  no  suing  oht  a 
writ,  going  to  the  sheriff,  from  him  to 
the  baUiff,  with  a  fisirther  train  of  ill  con- 
sequences I  am  ashamed  to  remember. 
And  it  is  a  prodigious  wonder  that,  in  a 
civilized  country,  pretending  to  liberty 
and  laws,  men  should  "so  litUe  consider, 
that  all  the  court  process  of  law  had  its 
original  in  conquest  and  the  consequent 
tyranny  of  the  conqueror,  who  made 
himself  the  vender  of  common  justice ; 
and  the  trade  is  still  kept  a-foot  by  cor- 
rupt interests;  and  after  all,  that  they 
should  idoliie  this  dreg  of  ^very,  and 
blindly  support  a  direct  oppression  of 
themselves,  as  if  it  were  really  a  happy 
economy  of  justice  and  liberty. 

«<  Another  virtue,  and  a  singular  one, 
is  that  no  man  answers  by  attorney,  but 
in  proper  person  only.  The  course  is, 
when  the  parties  come  before  the  judge» 
the  plaintiff  makes  his  demand,  for 
roonev  lent,  the  price  of  goods  sold,  or 
the  like.  The  judge  sits  all  the  while 
with  his  paper  upon  his  hand,  and  writes 
his  minutes.  <  What  say  you  to  it  ?*  says 
he  to  the  other ;  and  then  he  makes  his 
defence.  If  there  be  a  writing  showed, 
the  defendant  fails  not  to  own  it; 
there  are  no  rum  e$i  factuma,  for  pure 
delay,  to  be  tried.  It  is  there  infamous 
in  the  greatest  degree,  for  a  man  to  deny 
his  writing,  when  showed  to  him  before 
a  judge,  or  indeed  any  matter  of  fact 
that  is  true,  after  it  appears  to  have  been 
so  to  his  knowledge.  What  a  vast  re- 
trenchment of  delay  and  charge  is  this  ? 
Men,  answering  in  person,  can  scarce  be 
brought  to  speak  false;  they  must  be 
strangely  abandoned  to  all  shame,  that,  in 
the  face  of  a  court,  without  stammering 
or  blushing,  will  do  so.  Whereas,  when 
they  sit  at  home,  and  leave  their  attor- 
nies  and  counsel  to  plead  for  them,  there 
shall  be  false  pleas  for  delay  professedly, 
and  no  concern  at  all  to  their  counte- 
nances. 

«  The  Turkish  law  seems  to  have  ano- 
ther virtue,  which  lies  in  the  method  of 
proof.  After  the  judge  hath  heard  the 
demand,  and  the  answer,  he  considers  on 
which  side  the  proof  lies.  If  the  deal- 
ing be  denied,  as  by  the  defendant's  say- 
ing he  bought  no  goods  of  the  plaintiff, 
.  or  the  like,  the  judge  bids  the  demander 
prove  it.  And  if  witnesses  are  not  ready, 
he  gives  a  few  days  to  bring  them,  be- 
cause be  might  expect  the  other  party 
would  have  owned  the  dealing ;  but  if  he 
said,  *  It  is  true,  I  bought  the  goods,  but 
I  paid  him  for  them;'  then  the  judge 


bids  the  defendant  prove.  But  he  will 
never  let  witness  come  to  swear  on  both 
sides  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  for  that 
is  to  make  sure  of  a  perjury ;  so,  in  a 
Turkish  court,  witnesses  never  confront, 
and,  upon  oath,  contradict  one  another. 
But  being  once  taken  as  witnesses,  the 
cause  is  at  an  end,  the  demand  is  made 
and  proved,  what  would  you  hare  more  ? 
But  yetf  if  the  tpitnesses  are  not  crediblet 
that  exception  is  allowed,  and  witnesses 
heard  to  prove  it,  and  the  iudge  deter- 
mines thereupon,  whether  he  shall  be- 
lieve the  witnesses,  or  not,  and  accor- 
dingly judges  of  the  main. 

« Another  admirable  virtue  of  the 
Turkish  law  is,  that  decrees  or  decisions 
never  fight  one  with  another,  and  yet  the 
party  hath  the  benefit  of  an  appeal. 
They  call  their  decree  an  odgett,  which  is 
a  small  scrip,  or  ticket,  which  the  judffo 
writes  upon  his  hand,  and  gives  out  to  the 
party  that  hath  obtained  sentence.  AfW 
this  odgett  made  and  signed,  and  given 
out,  no  judicature,  or  authority  in  the 
empire,  can  question,  or  diKharge  the 
matter,  or  the  effect  of  it ;  not  the  great 
Divan,  although  the  odgett  were  made  by 
the  meanest  judge  in  the  empire.  Thn 
seems  to  resemble  the  laws  of^  the  Medea 
and  Persians,  when  a  decree  might  not 
be  revoked.  It  is  certain  that,  m  Tur- 
key, there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
odgetU  or  decree,  in  one  and  the  same 
cause.  A  Turkish  jud^e  would  laugh  if 
he  were  told  of  our  juc^ments,  writs  of 
error,  and  error  upon  error,  appeals,  re- 
views, &c  with  full  and  entire  sentence 
of  the  cause  pronounced  in  all,  and  the 
latter  giving  the  former  ill  language,  and 
looking  as  if  a  judgment  in  a  cause  were 
but  a  foundation,  whereupon  to  com- 
mence a  new  suit,  to  the  incomprehensi- 
ble delay,  and  expense,  wherewith  the 
parties,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  tor- 
mented. But  it  will  be  said,  how  then 
can  the  parties  have  an  appeal  ?  As  to 
that,  if  either  side  thinks  the  judge  un- 
skilful, or  partial,  at  any  time  before 
odgett  made,  he  may  appeal  to  a  superior 
judge ;  and  then  the  cause  is  as  if  it  had 
not  been  heard,  but  the  parties  go  before 
the  judge  by  appeal,  as  if  the  cause  ori- 
ginally came  before  him,  and  then  he 
makes  the  odgett;  but  whoever  makes  it^ 
the  odgett  is  irreversible.** 

Our  biographer's  notions  of  justice 
savour  somewhat  of  one  who  loved  ar- 
bitrary power ;  he  more  than  intimates 
that  it  makes  little  difference  which  of 
the  parties  in  a  law-suit  prevails,  so 
that  the  quiet  of  the  community  is 
not  disturbed.  This  b,  says  he,  the 
reason  why  justice  is  regarded  as 
sacred  bv  men.  **  Wrong  judgments 
^0011  and  final  have    the    virtue   of 
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justice,  because  peace  and  quietness 
are  thereby  preserved."  Of  criminal 
justice  in  Turkey  our  coinnientatoT 
gives  his  full  approbation. 

«*  If  a  man  comes  to  the  judge,  and 
with  clamour,  as  the  way  is,  complains 
that  he  is  robbed  of  his  goods ;  the  cadi 
M'ill  ask  liim,  <  By  whom?  and  where  is 
the  thief?*  and  if  he  says  he  does  not 
know  (perhaps)  punish  him  as  a  fourhcy 
that  pretends  to  be  robbed,  to  cheat  his 
creditors.  *  What  !*  says  he,  *  doth  not 
the  grand  signer  protect  his  subjects?  If 
you  are  robbed,  find  the  thief,  and  right 
shall  be  done ;  if  you  want  help,  take  an 
officer,  but  do  not  accuse  the  grand 
signer's  righteous  government.'  Now, 
to  add  here  a  word  or  two  of  their  crimi- 
nal justice,  I  shall  obserye,  that  it  is  ex- 
ecuted with  such  rigour,  as  keeps  down 
offences  so  effectually,  that,  in  that  great 
city  of  Constantinople,  there  are  not  so 
many  men  executed  for  thievery  in  some 
years,  as  in  one,  nay,  I  may  say,  in  one 
sessions  at  London.  If  a  thief  is  caught, 
they  make  more  account  of  him  by  dis- 
covering others,  than  by  the  example  of 
his  punishment.  And  they  handle  him 
at  such  a  rate,  that  he  cannot  but  discover 
all  he  knows.  He  shall  sometimes  be 
secretly  chained  to  an  officer,  and  so  go 
about  the  city,  and  whom  he  points  to,  is 
taken  up.  The  first  thing  done,  is  to 
see  that  he  makes  full  amends  to  the  per- 
son robbed;  and  when  that  person  de- 
clares he  is  satisfied,  he  is  sent  away  with 
a  menace,  that  he  concern  not  himself 
for  favour  to  that  man.  And  after  all, 
what  hath  this  poor  thief  to  reward  him 
for  all  his  ingenuity  and  service  to  the 
public  by  discovering?  Nothing  but  to 
die  without  torment ;  for  if  the  judge  be 
dissatisfied  of  his  behaviour,  he  makes 
such  a  public  torture  of  him,  as  must  ter- 
rify all  rogues  from  the  like  practices; 
otherwise  he  is  committed  to  an  officer  to 
be  simply  hanged,  and  then  that  officer 
takes  him  into  the  street,  and  chooseth 
what  man's  sign,  or  post,  he  pleases,  and 
constrains  whom  he  thinks  fit,  to  perform 
the  ceremony ;  and  a  Frank,  if  he  comes 
by  unluckily  at  that  time,  is  not  safe 
from  being  preferred  to  the  employment." 

The  experienced  lawyer  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  judges  in  Turkey  is  not  worse  than 
the  checks  upgn  that  power  in  England 
by  our  various  **  forms,  dilatories,  pro- 
cesses, oflSces,  allegations,  and  proba- 
tions without  end,  to  say  nothing  of 
errors  and  appeals." 

**  The  great  oppressions  in  Turkey  are 
of  the  Greek  subjects,  who,  by  the  go- 
vernors, are  used  ill  enough  ;  which  may 
have  occasioned  an  opinion,  that- such 
proceeding  is  universal.     Whereas,  when 


a  man  dies,  the  justice  takes  an  account* 
and  sees  the  assets  collected  and  dtirided 
as  steadily,  according  to  their  rules  of 
law,  as  here  under  the  act  for  distribution 
of  intestates'  estates,  unless  the  deceased 
hath  belonged  to  the  court,  or  been  an 
officer  under  the  government;  then  in- 
deed, as  in  Holland,  and  other  places,  the 
magistrate  seizes  all,  with  the  books,  &c. 
upon  supposal  of  the  party's  having 
cheated  the  state ;  after  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  matters  cleared.  But  in 
Turkey,  at  the  worst,  they  allow  some 
maintenance  to  the  family,  and  are  con- 
tented  to  swallow  only  the  rest.  But,  in 
the  main,  corruption  enough  no  doubt ; 
and  where  is  it  not  so  ?  If  it  is  found 
there,  that  mean  men  truckle  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  greater,  and  bear  oppres- 
sion  rather  than  offend  them  ;  here  men 
truckle  for  fear  of  the  law  ittelf  and  lu 
their  just  right  and  property  go,  rather 
than  launch  into  a  dduge  of  officers,  coun- 
sellors, and  forms.  Evib  plenty  may  be 
presumed  in  all  places ;  and  according  to 
the  proverb,  'Might  overcomes  right* 
every  where." 

We  make  no  apology  for  these  ex- 
tracts, which  must  have  been  felt  by 
our  readers  of  greater  interest  than  if 
we  had,  without  this  interruption,  pur- 
sued the  straightforward  path  of  nar- 
rative, and  did  no  more  than  relate 
our  merchant's  adventures.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  return  to  his  afl^airs.  One 
of  his  partners  was  dissolute,  trouble- 
some, suspicious,  interfered  with  every 
thing,  and  injured  every  thing  with 
which  he  interfered.  The  concern 
could  not  but  fall  into  ruin  unless  this 
were  remedied  ;  and  North's  difficulty 
was,  that  almost  the  entire  business  of 
the  establishment  arose  from  the  con- 
nections of  this  drunken  blackguard, 
whom  therefore  the  other  partners 
could  scarcely  get  rid  of.  North  had, 
therefore  to  quit  the  estabUsbment 
and  set  up  for  himself.  After  some 
time  he  succeeded  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  business  of  his  former  partners, 
and  then  took  into  partnership  his 
younger  brother,  Montagu  North, 
who  had  been  residing  as  merchant  at 
the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  His 
after-course  of  business  was  prospe- 
rous. The  brothers,  like  all  the  family 
of  North,  seem  to  have  greatly  loved 
each  other ;  and  it  was  something  to 
have  got  rid  of  his  former  partners. 
North  was  soon  after  chosen  treasurer 
of  the  Turkey  Company.  Several 
pages  of  the  memoir  are  occupied  with 
his  preparations  for  building  a  fire- 
tight  house.  It  was  scarcely  built 
when  he  began  to  fear  that  **the  Turks 
should  scent  out  that  he  was  the  owner 
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of  a  house*  He  therefore  resolved  to 
sell  it,  and  live  in  it  as  a  tenant,  paying 
a  rent  to  the  purchaser.  He  went  to 
a  rich  Turk,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
honest,  and  made  his  proposal  to  him, 
which  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
going  into  his  closet,  brought  forth  the 
price  in  Venetian  chequeens,  which 
North  carried  home  in  his  bosom, 
••without  leaving  scrip  orscroll  of  ac- 
quittance concerning  it "  **  Such  trust,** 
saith  his  biographer,  **may  men  gain 
by  a  steady,  honest  behaviour."  Of 
his  selling  jewels  to  the  Seraglio,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  tliey  dealt, 
and  the  honesty  with  which  they  paid, 
we  are  next  told — "  I  wish,"  quoth 
Roger,  himself  a  teller  of  money,  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Guilford's  keeper- 
ship,  *•  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
all  Christian  courts,  treasurers,  and  ex- 
chequers." 

At  the  time  when  Roger  North's 
work  was  published,  one  of  its  great 
charms  must  have  been  his  happy  de- 
scriptions of  oriental  manners  and  cha- 
racter. The  descriptions,  then  true, 
are  for  the  most  part,  still  applicable 
to  modern  Tuikey  ;  and  repeated  in 
substance  in  five  hundred  volumes  of 
travels.  We  therefore  pass  them  over 
rapidly.  The  details  oi  his  sicknesses 
and  recoveries  have  nothing  to  detain 
us.  The  habits  of  mercantile  society 
at  Constantinople  are  such,  saith  the 
sly  biographer,  "that  many  come  home 
as  verv  sots  as  if  they  had  never  gone 
abroa<i.**  Mr.  North  did  as  they  did, 
till  at  length  he  found  he  could  not 
sleep  **if  he  went  to  bed  without  a 
bottle  or  two  in  his  belly.*'  He  gave 
this  up  soon,  and  erred  on  the  side  of 
abstemiousness.  By  the  advice  of  one 
of  their  doctors  he  then  took  a  light 
supper,  **and  particularly  what  was 
savoury,  as  catear,  or  anchovies  suffi- 
cient to  relish  a  glass  of  wine  or  two 
before  he  went  to  bed."  This  course 
he  continued  while  he  lived. 

He  now  began  to  grow  fat,  and  his 
brother  delijjhts  to  tell  that  "it  in- 
creased  upon  him  till  being  somewhat 
tall  and  well  wbbkered,  he  made  a 
jolly  appearance  such  as  the  Turks 
approve  most  of  all  in  a  man." 

*<  This,*'  he  adds,  *<  gives  me  a  handle 
to  relate  a  passage  concerning  himself, 
which  he  told  me  in  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence, saying  he  hud  let  no  mortal  e\^ 
(his  best  brother  only  excepted)  have 
any  knowledge  of  it,  lest  they  should 
think  he  lied  out  of  vanity.  The  great 
officers  about  the  grand  signor,  with  whom 
he  bad  tmnsuctcd,  and  (with  such  respects 
as  became  him)  familiarly  conversed,  told 


his  majesty  that  there  was  now,  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  an  extraordinary 
gower,  as  well  for  person  as  abilities,  to 
transact  the  greatest  affairs;  and  so,  in 
the  ordinary  conversation  with  the  grand 
signer,  he  was  often  named  for  somewhat 
considerable,  besides  his  acting  as  hasnadar 
of  the  English  nation  under  their  ambas- 
sador. The  grand  signer  declared  he 
would  see  this  extraordinary  gower ;  and 
accordingly  the  merchant  was  told  of  it ; 
and,  at  the  time  appointed,  an  officer  con- 
ducted him  into  the  seraglio,  and  carried 
him  about  till  he  came  to  a  little  garden, 
and  there  two  other  men  took  him  by 
the  two  arms,  and  led  him  to  a  place 
where  he  saw  the  grand  signer  sitting 
against  a  large  window  open,  in  a  cham- 
ber not  very  high  from  the  ground  ;  the 
men,  that  were  his  conductors,  holding 
each  an  arm,  put  their  hands  upon  his 
neck,  and  bowed  him  down  till  his  fore- 
head touched  the  ground ;  and  this  was 
done  more  than  once,  and  is  the  very 
same  forced  obeisance  of  ambassadors  at 
their  audience.  After  this,  he  stood  bolt 
upright  as  long  as  the  grand  signer 
thought  fit  to  look  at  him;  and  then, 
upon  a  sign  given,  he  was  taken  away 
and  set  free  again  by  himself,  to  reflect 
on  this  his  romantic  audience. 

<*  As  to  his  public  capacities,  the  trea- 
surership  gave  him  opportunity  to  show 
his  address,  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance. 
He  held  a  fair  correspondence  with  the 
ambassadors  of  other  nations  and  their 
dependents,  and  was  well  accepted  by 
them.  He  was  good  company,  facetious, 
fluent,  and  knew  how  to  behave  himself 
to  all.  He  observed  decorums,  regarded 
his  superiors,  familiarized  with  his  equals, 
and  gave  no  oflfence  to  his  inferiors.  He 
had  acquired  an  exquisite  skill  in  human 
nature,  aud  knew  bow  to  deal  with  all 
the  various  species  of  politicians  and 
trickers,  and  was  never,  in  any  consider- 
able pass,  over-reached  by  any  of  them* 
And  if,  in  a  small  matter,  at  any  time» 
he  found  himself  deluded,  his  cheater  had 
better  have  been  further  off y  for  he  made 
it  known  with  a  witness.  Once  a  Jew 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  little  too  much 
credulity,  and  turned  a  trick  upon  him. 
When  he  found  it,  he  began  to  rage 
most  desperately ;  and  a  brother  Jew,  to 
pacify  him,  came  and  told  him,  that  a 
man  was  a  pitiful  wretch;  and,  if  it 
should  be  known,  that  so  great  a  man 
was  cheated  by  such  a  fellow,  it  would 
much  concern  his  honour,  and  reflect 
upon  his  wisdonf.  But  this  did  not  stop 
the  fury  of  our  merchant;  but  he  so 
much  the  louder  cried  out,  *  I  was  a  fool 
and  I  was  cheated;  aud  he  is  a  villain, 
and  a  dog  ;*  and  the  like.  He  was  re- 
solved the  fellow's  knavery  should  he  known*! 
and  that  the  flattering  insinuation  of  hif*^^ 
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brother  Jmo  wkould  mot  cover  him  from 
open  disgrace,"* 

His  office  of  treasurer  brought  North 
into  constant  communication  with 
the  vizier  of  the  dav;  and  his  own 
papers  have  supplied  his  biographer 
with  an  arousing  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  exactions  to  which,  under 
pretence  of  law,  the  foreign  merchants 
were  subjected.  A  number  of  cases 
are  stated  with  great  particularity,  and 
CD  each  are  given  our  merchant's  obser- 
vations, in  ffeneral  we  think  too  favorable 
to  the  Turkish  authorities.  When  he 
felt  himself,  by  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Turkey  Company,  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  Englishman 
of  his  time  with  the  **  Turkish  Eco- 
nomy," he  entertained  the  ambitious 
hope  of  being,  through  Lord  Guil- 
ford's interest,  appointed  ambassador. 
When  this  was  proposed  to  his  bro- 
ther he  at  once  threw  cold  water  on 
the  project,  regarding  his  brother's  rank, 
as,  being  a  merchant,  not  sufficient  for 
this  dignity.  It  was  replied,  that  Mr. 
North  could  be  of  more  service  as 
ambassador,  than  any  man  ever  had 
been  before  ;  that  the  Turks  have  no 
regard  to  quality,  but  to  the  commis- 
^oa  alone ;  that  they  refuse  to  distin- 
l^ish  between  an  envoy  resident  and 
ambassador.  *•  The  Dutch  envoy,"  say 
they,  *'ha8  a  commission — have  you 
more,  and  is  not  all  the  rest  nothing  ?^ 
The  only  effect,  however,  which  this 
reasoning  had  in  Eneland  was,  to  show 
that  "they  knew  as  little  of  Loudon, 
and  interest  at  court  here,  as  }Ke  did  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  court  there." 
The  plan  failed,  but  North  escaped  the 
ridicule  which  it  would  have  exposed 
him  to  had  it  been  mentioned  upon  the 
Exchange.  The  secret  of  his  ambi- 
tious hope  was  not  made  public  till 
after  his  death. 

«  When  our  merchant  went  first  up  to 
Constantinople,  the  Lord  Winchelsea 
was  our  ambassador  there.  He  was  a 
jolly  lord,  and  extremely  favoured  by  the 
good  Vizier  Cuperli,  who  advised  him 
often  to  live  after  his  way ;  that  is,  as  a 
man  of  pleasure,  merrily ;  and  not  trouble 
himself  with  business,  which,  upon  appli- 
cation by  his  draffomen,  should  be  done 
to  his  hand  ;  and  naving  a  goodly  person 
and  mustachios,  with  a  world  of  talk,  and 
that  all  (as  his  way  was)  of  mighty  won- 
ders, the  vizier  delighted  in  his  company. 
Id  this  time,  one  John,  a  quaker,  went 
on  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  Constantinople, 
for  converting  the  Great  Turk  ;  and  the 
first  scene  of  bis  action  was  standing  up 
in^a  corner  of  a  street,  and  preaching  to 
the  people.    They  stared  at  him,  and 


concladiag  him  oat  of  kis  wits,  he  was 
taken  and  carried  to  the  nsad-bonae ; 
there  he  lay  six  months.  At  last,  aome 
of  the  keepers  heard  him  speak  the  word 
English,  and  told  it  so  as  it  came  to  the 
ambassador's  ear,  that  he  had  a  subject 
in  the  mud>house;  his  lordship  sent  and 
had  him  to  his  house.  The  fellow  stood 
before  the  ambassador  with  a  ragged, 
dirty  hat  on,  and  would  not  put  it  off, 
though  he  was  so  charged,  and  admo- 
nished; thereupon  the  ambassador  or- 
dered him  down,  and  had  him  drubbed 
upon  the  feet,  af^er  the  Turkish  manner; 
then  he  was  any  thing,  and  would  do 
any  thing ;  and  afterwards  did  own  that 
that  drubbing  had  a  great  effect  upon  bis 
spirit  Upon  searching  him,  there  was 
found  in  his  pouche,  among  a  few  beans, 
a  letter  to  the  grand  signor,  very  long 
and  canting;  but  the  substance  was,  to 
let  him  know,  that  he  was  Um  acourge  in 
God*s  hand,  with  which  he  chastised  the 
wicked  Clmstians ;  and  now  their  wick- 
edness was  so  great,  thai  God  by  the 
Spuit  had  sent  him,  to  let  him  know, 
that  he  mast  come  forthwith  to  scoarge 
them.  He  was  sent  for  England,  bat 
got  off  by  the  way,  and  came  up  a  second 
time  to  Constantinople;  from  whence  he 
was  more  surely  conveyed;  and  some, 
that  knew  John,  told  Sir  Dudley  North 
they  had  seen  him  on  the  Exchange* 
where  he  recognised  the  admirable  virtue 
of  Turkish  drubbing." 

There  are  some  curious  notices  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  Turks.  Our 
merchant  narrowly  escaped  the  danger 
of  being  reputed  an  enchanter,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mob — for 
while  looking  at  his  watch,  and  count- 
ing the  seconds  during  the  exhibitions 
of  a  rope  dancer,  the  rope  at  the  mo- 
ment broke.  A  fellow  wno  saw  North, 
came  forward  to  state  that  he  saw  him 
hold  something  in  his  hand,  and  mut- 
ter over  it  three — four-r-five.  Our  con- 
juror was  glad  to  make  his  escape.  In 
Turkey  he  found  the  same  supersti- 
tions as  are  every  where  prevalent — 
for  all  nations  in  a  certain  stage  believe 
in  fairies,  goblins,  &c.  The  plague  is 
explained  to  the  mind  of  the  people 
by  the  supposition  that  ministering 
angels  are  sent  forth,  and  go  about 
with  banners.  One  has  a  red  banner 
and  the  other  a  white ;  and  as  these 
aneels  strike  the  people,  they  fall  down 
and  either  die  or  recover;  numbers 
were  found  to  affirm  that  they  had  ac- 
tually seen  these  angels.  If  a  horse 
became  sick,  his  master  would  have  the 
Alcoran  read  over  it,  and  rather  than 
fail  of  having  the  sick  animal  read  over, 
the  law  of  Moses  or  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  superstition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Turks  ;  "-" 
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<*  There  are  many  poor  Christians," 
saith  Roger,  speaking  of  the  dwellers  in 
Constantinople  in  our  merchant's  time, 
"that  will  get  a  holy  man,  though  a 
Turk,  to  read  over  a  sick  child,  and  the 
Jews  the  like.  It  is  the  reading  over 
that  they  value,  together  with  the  venerable 
phiz  of  the  holy  man  that  performs,  with- 
out mach  distinction  what  it  is  he  reads." 

A  party  of  English  merchants  were 
riding  with  a  janizzary  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  as  they  passed  the  Jewish  bury- 
ing ground,  they  saw  an  old  Jew  sitting 
by  a  sepulchre.  The  janizzary,  a  firm 
believer  in  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
Levant,  rode  up  to  him,  and  rated  him 
for  stinking  the  world  a  second  time, 
and  commanded  him  to  get  into  his 
grave  again. 

When  North  returned  to  England 
he  was  fond  of  relating  his  observa- 
tions in  the  East ;  and  from  his  conver- 
sations this  part  of  his  brother's  book 
is  made  up.  The  Jews  he  seems 
thoroughly  to  have  detested  and  de- 
spised. They  were  universally  poor ; 
for  did  any  of  them  rise  a  little  above 
the  rest,  the  extortions  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  the  yet  more  severe 
extortions  of  their  own  poorer  brethren 
under  the  name  of  asking  charity,  soon 
reduced  them  to  the  common  level  of 
abject  distress.  The  Jews  beg,  as 
the  proverb  sa^s  con  hatto  in  viano^ 
that  IS,  with  a  stick  in  their  hand  ;  and 
the  rich  are  forced  to  comply  with 
their  exactions.  In  North's  time  they 
were  allowed  to  live  as  a  separate  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in 
every  thing  except  that  they  were  de- 
nied the  power  of  life  and  death. 
When  an  offence  by  the  Jewish  law  was 
punishable  with  death,  as  the  sentence 
could  not  be  executed,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  strange  artifice  of  accus- 
ing the  intended  victim,  in  the  Turkish 
courts  of  justice,  of  some  capital  crime. 
Jews,  whose  testimony  would  not  be 
received  against  Turks,  arc  compe- 
tent witnesses  against  a  Jew  ;  and  the 
synagogue  took  care  to  procure  and 
instruct  witnesses  who  tnought  they 
were  doing  God  service  by  swearing 
up  to  high-water  mark. 

The  Jews  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  necessary  to  the  manafi^e- 
ment  of  all  business.  Universally  dis- 
trusted and  despised — known  to  be 
thieves  and  spies — they  were  yet  uni- 
reraally  employed. 

•<  When  a  fresh  merchant,  or  factor, 
comes  to  Constantinople,  the  first  Jew, 
that  catches  a  word  with  him,  marks  him 
for  his  own»  as  becoming  hb  peculiar 


property,  and  calls  him  his  merchant ;  and 
so  be  must  be  as  long  as  he  stays.  And, 
from  this  time,  no  other  Jew  will  inter- 
pose to  deprive  him  of  his  purchase,  but 
as  soon  rob  a  house  as  do  it.  And  thus, 
by  compact  or  custom  among  themselves, 
this  sacred  rule  of  right  is  established. 
On  the  other  side,  the  merchant  can  no 
more  shake  off  his  Jew  than  his  skin. 
He  sticks  like  a  bur,  and,  whether  well 
used  or  ill  used,  will  be  at  every  turn  in 
with  him ;  and  no  remedy.  Somewhat 
the  rogue  will  get  out  of  him  in  spite  of 
his  teeth,  and  commonly  (beside  pay) 
just  so  much  more  as  he  is  trusted  with. 
And  the  merchant  cannot  be  without  a 
Jew,  nor  change  that  he  hath.  The  only 
expedient  is  to  make  the  best  of  him, 
and  never  trust  him  upon  honour.  It  is 
not  a  little  convenience  that  is  had  by 
these  appropriated  Jews ;  for  they  serve 
in  the  quality  of  universal  brokers,  as 
well  for  small  as  great  things.  Their 
trade  is  running  up  and  down,  and 
through  the  city,  like  so  many  of  Job's 
devils,  perpetually  busking  after  one 
thing  or  other,  according  as  they  are  em- 
ployed. If  the  merchant  wants  any 
thing,  be  it  never  so  inconsiderable,  let 
him  tell  his  Jew  of  it,  and,  if  it  be  above 
ground,  he  will  find  it.  This  is  accounted 
a  common  advantage ;  for  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  people,  that  have  need  of  each 
other,  and  want  means  to  come  together ; 
which  office  the  Jews  perform  admirably. 
And  in  like  manner  they  apply  to  the 
great  men  at  court,  calling  themselves 
his  merchant  at  whose  house  or  gate 
they  wait  expecting  employment  For, 
when  any  thing  is  wanted,  the  Jew  is 
spoke  to,  and  he,  with  wonderful  de- 
spatch, procures  it :  and  they  have  great 
profit  by  these  trusts,  which  they  account 
as  the  vails  of  their  places." 

For  several  years  North  lived  abroad^ 
each  day  telling  to  another  of  en- 
creased  prosperity.  In  scenes  such  as 
we  have  described,  his  mind  was 
formed  to  habits  of  shrewdness,  such 
as  have  rarely  been  surpassed  ;  and  his 
fiery  temper,  which  yet  would  now  and 
then  burst  forth  in  indignation  not 
unlike  the  language  of  honest  feeling, 
was  subdued  to  an  appearance  of  sere- 
nity, which  in  the  civil  conflicts  into 
which  it  was  his  fortune  afterwards  to 
be  thrown,  was  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  excitement  of  every  one  around, 
and  increased  the  effect  of  his  natural 
talents  an  hundred  fold.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  has  led  us  almost  un- 
consciously to  extend  this  article  ht* 
yond  what  we  had  originally  proposed. 
In  a  future  number  we  propose  giving 
some  account  of  his  adventure^  after 
kit  return  to  England.gitizedbydoOglC 
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THE  WUITE-BOY  INBURRECTION. — DATE  OF  ITS  FIRST  RISE. 


**  At  the  end  of  more  than  sixty  yean  we  are  itUl  strusgUng  with  insurrec^fon  tn  the  third  £ 
of  thoae  against  whom  those  laws  (the  White-boy  Acts)were  pointed.**— X^/tf  Chi^  Justin  AtsAr,  at 
the  Spedai  Commistion  in  Maryborough,  1832. 


More  than  sixty  years  struggling  with 
insurrection !  More  than  five  years 
since  that  fearful  tnith  was  spoken  ; 
and  if  the  state  is  not  "stil!  strug-g^ling 
with  insurrection/'  all  loyal  sulyects  are 
suffering,  under  it.  And  yet  there  are 
men  listtfned  to,  favored,  supported, 
who  pronounce,  from  places  of  au 
thority,  that  the  disorders  by  which 
Ireland  has  been  so  incessantly  and  so 
cruelly  afllicted,  are  no  more  than  de- 
sultory outbreaks  of  popular  violence, 
caused  as  well  as  occasioned  by  some 
temporary  or  local  grievance.  This  is 
not  our  persuasion. 

Insurrection  is  now,  almost  recog- 
nised, certainly  felt,  among  our  consti- 
tutional agencies,  as  a  power,  in  effect- 
ing alterations  in  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Such  a  conse- 
quence naturally  followed  from  the 
length  of  time  during  which  its  opera- 
tion was  permitted.  Three  genera- 
tions of  men  could  not  have  grown  up 
amidst  its  influences,  without  being 
essentially  affected  by  them,  nor  could 
insurrection  have  prevailed  extensively 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  without  ac- 
quiring a  character  of  virtual  though 
not  acknowledged  legitimacy.  A  suc- 
cessful insurrection  is  pronounced  a 
revolution ;  insurrection,  protracted 
and  unpunished,  becomes  '*  a  system  of 
agitation  ;**  it  outgrows  the  power  of 
conscience  to  do  it  harm ;  it  overcomes 
prejudices  by  which  in  its  first  essays 
It  was  discouraged ;  it  encompasses 
itself  with  accessories  by  which  it  wins 
favorable  judgments  from  those  who 
own  the  power  of  impulse  more  than 
the  government  of  principle  or  reason; 
It  becomes  provided  with  a  machinery 
which  gives  it,  to  those  whose  morals 
accord  with  their  present  interests,  an 
air  of  permanence  and  power  ;  and  if  its 
blandishments  are  artfully  displayed,  it 
will  win  to  itself  the  obedience  which 
is  ennobled  by  love,  and  zeal,  and 
loyalty,  leaving  to  the  legitimate 
authority  in  the  state  the  ignoble  ser- 
vitude of  craft  and  fear.  After  this 
there  is  but  one  stage  previous  to- 
success,     and    Irish  insurrection   has 


reached  it;  that  in  which  the  only 
terrors  which  are  truly  formidable  are 
numbered  among  the  agencies  of  trea- 
son. In  a  word,  an  insurrection  of 
sixty  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  eighty 
years*  standing,  is  a  state ;  the  habits 
of  th3  oldest  members  of  the  commu- 
nity have  been  affected  by  its  usages 
and  laws  ;  the  judgments,  or  at  least 
the  actions  of  the  boldest,  where  its 
legitimate  rival  is  weak,  become  biassed 
and  restrained  by  its  threatenings  and 
its  professions. 

The  question — how  has  insurrection 
been  thus  prolonged? — is  one  to  which 
the  legislature  and  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  never  seem  to  have  ad- 
verted ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  which 
beyond  all  others,  the  state  has  a  deep 
and  obvious  concern.     Indeed,  as  we 
have    already   observed,    the    rashest 
answer  is  the  best  received,  and   it 
seems  taken  for  granted,  that  without 
any   principle  of  continuity — without 
the  guide  or  governance  of  any  pre- 
siding mind — without  a  great  end  or  a 
comprehensive  design — insurrection  has 
been  maintained  in  Ireland  during  the 
lapse  of  eighty  years,  by  a  succession 
of  separate  and   independent  causes, 
by  incidents  and   accidents,   local  in 
their  origin,  transitory  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  presenting  themselves  in  most 
felicitous  though  inexplicable  accom- 
modation to  tne    necessities    of  the 
times,  to  prevent  disorder  from  sub- 
siding.    Ours,  as  we  have  stated,  is  a 
different  perj^uasion.     We  are  far  from 
denying  that  local  causes  and  griev- 
ances, domestic  rather  than  political, 
have  been  productive  of  much  strife 
and  crime  m   Ireland.      We   do  not 
deny   that  political   disabilities    have 
also   contributed  their  share    to    the 
stock  of  discontent  and   disturbance. 
But  we  have  not  the  conviction  which, 
in  our  more  inexperienced  years,  pos- 
sessed us,  that  such  matters  as  the«e 
could  explain  the  phenomena  of  Irish 
disorder.     We  believe  that  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  uneducated,  and  exclu- 
sions which  occasioned  discontent  to 
the    more   aspiring,  were    productive 
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of  an  evil  state  of  things  ;  but  that  to 
^ve  life,  aud  body,  and  consistence  to 
aa  eighty  yettrs'  insurrection,  demanded 
the  presence  of  more  potent  a^rencies. 
We  hasten  to  submit  the  grrounds  of  our 
belief,  as  we  have  found  them  in  the 
circumstances  from  which,  the  various 
tumults  which  disordered  our  country, 
derived  their  character. 

THE   WIIITEBOYS,   A.D.  1759. 

Their  first  appellation  was  Levellers, 
by  which,  at  their  risingr,  they  were 
known  in  1757.  The  ordinary  history 
of  the  Whiteboy  insurrection  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.  The  pestilence  or 
murrain  which  carried  off  homed  cattle 
iu  England,  and  thus  opened  the 
English  market  to  imports  from  Ire- 
land, gave  encreased  value  to  those 
wastes  upon  which  cottier  tenants  had 
been  previously  indulged  with  a  privi- 
lege or  right  of  pasturage;  and  thus  in- 
duced landed  proprietors  to  enclose 
them.  In  opposition  to  so  invidious 
an  exercise  of  right  or  power,  the  peo- 
ple assembled  by  nig^ht,  and  levelled 
the  enclosures  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  day.  Hence  their  first  name — 
Levellers.  In  two  years  after,  when 
their  objects  had  become  more  iru- 
merous,  they  took  a  new  name, 
and,  it  was  said,  from  their  uniform 
—a  shiit  over  their  other  garments, 
were  called  Whiteboys.  So  far,  the 
history  of  the  first  insurrectionary 
movement,  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  is  notorious. 
Those  who  enquire  no  further,  think 
it  was  merely  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  "  prsedial  ;**  having  in  its 
plans  and  purposes  nothing  "religi- 
ous or  political.**  The  arguments 
by  which  this  agreeable  untruth  is 
supported  have  been  received  by  mo- 
dem politicians  with  so  much  favor 
and  complacency,  that,  however  insig- 
nificant they  are  in  themselves,  respect 
for  public  opinion  renders  it  becoming 
to  notice  and  to  expose  them.  We 
are  enabled  to  perform  this  duty  on 
easier  terms  than  it  could  have  been 
formerly  discharged,  by  the  labors  of 
an  English  gentleman,  (learned  in  the 
law  we  believe,)  who  has  collected  and 
prepared,  with  no  ordinary  diligence, 
the  testimonies  by  which  Irish  insur- 
rection is  proved  innocent  of  political 
pilt  The  British  ministry  appear  to 
have  acquired  so  very  exalted  an 
opinion  of  this  gentleman's  merits  that 
they  have  published,  as  ofilicial  docu- 
ments, certain  papers  prepared  or  col- 


lected by  liim  respecting  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Prussia.  If  his  fo- 
reign enquiries  were  not  conducted 
with  a  more  successful  regard  for  tmth 
than  those  which  he  has  instituted 
respecting  Ireland,  we  would  not  re- 
commend parliament  or  the  public  to 
set  much  value  on  the  learned  gentle- 
man's Prussian  speculations.  Hut  he 
has  taken  up  the  case  of  Irish  disorder, 
and  has  affirmed  its  politioal  innocence. 
We  will  give  his  arguments  and  testi- 
monies a  brief  examination. 

GEORGE      CORNWALL      LEWIS,      ON       THE 
WHrTEBOY  TUVULT. 

'*  The  first  of  the  rigings  which  ori^i- 
ginated  in  this  new  state  of  things,  and 
which  had  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  previous  troubles  in  Ireland, 
(such  as  the  jrreat  rebellionof  1641)  was 
that  of  the  Whitoboys  or  Levellers,  in 
1761. • 

I'his  sentence  contains  a  tolerably 
fair  epitome  of  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Lewis  and  us  on  the  subject  of 
the  Whitcboy  Insurrection.  He  pro- 
nounces it  purely  praedial,  and  dates 
its  origin  at  1761.  We  suspect  a  poli- 
tical purpose,  although  cloaked  by  pre- 
texts not  likely  to  cause  much  alarm. 
We  also  affirm  that  it  had  its  origin  at 
a  peri6d  earlier  than  that  assigned  by 
Mr.  Lewis.  We  shall  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  the  learned  gentleman's 
chronology — the  reader  will  presently 
see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. 

In  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the 
Whiteboy  system  commenced  in  1761, 
Mr.  Lewis  cites  two  authorities,  one  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine,  the  second  a  speech 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  letter,  or  rather  the  extract,  pub- 
lished in  1762,  professes  to  give  **a  suc- 
cinct account  of  a  set  of  miscreants  in 
the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  called  Bough- 
eleen  Bawns,  or  Whiteboys."  This 
(anonymous)  extract  affirms  that  "their  * 
(Whiteboys)  "  first  rise  was  in  October 
last,  176r.'f  The  other  testimony  is 
furnished  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  two 
speeches,  one  delivered   October  22, 

1761,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament ;  the  other  delivered  at  the 
close  of  the  same  session,   April  SO, 

1762.  The  former  "speaks  df  Mhe 
peaceable  demeanour  of  the  papists  of 
this  kingdom  ;'  and  hopes  that  'nothing 
may  interrupt  that  tranquillity  which  is 
desirable  at  all  times,  and  at  this  season 


'  Lewis  on  Irish  Disturbances,  p.  4. 
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ia  particularly  necessoir  to  your  wel- 
fare/ without,**  as  Mr.  Lewis*  observes, 
**  any  allusion  to  recent  disturbances.** 
The  second  speech  ••  a!ludcs  to  recent 
tumults  and  riots  of  the  lower  sort  of 
people  in  some  distant  quarters,  which 
he  hopes  are  wholly  suppressed.  It  it 
clear,  therefore,*'  argues  Mr.  Lewis, 
^  that  the  first  Whiteboy  disturbances 
took  place  between  October,  1761,  and 
April,  i762> 

A  passing  reflection  on  the  character 
of  the  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
will   not  be  irrelevant.      The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  alluded  to  the  peaceable 
demeanour  of  papists  in  October,  1761. 
He  noticed  in  April  1762  certain  tu* 
multnary  movements,  by  which  parts 
of  the  country  had  been    distracted. 
Therefore,    argues     Mr.    Lewis,    the 
Whiteboy  Insurrection  must  have  com- 
menced between  the  period  of  October 
and  April.     That  is  to  say,  he  argues, 
that  if  the  Papists  were  quiet,  the  dis- 
orders had  not  taken  place,  and  that 
when  disturbances  had  broken  out,  the 
Papists,  of  course,  had  caused  them. 
This  must  be  his  reasoning.    But  Mr. 
Lewis  has  something  more  to  prove 
than  the  correctness  of  his  chronology. 
He  desires  to  shew  that  the  Whiteboy 
Insurrection  was  not  sectarian,  or,  as 
he  says,  "  religious.**    For  this  purpose 
he  quotes  the  Gazette—**  The  authors 
of  these  disturbances  have  consisted 
indiscriminately  of  persons  of  different 
persuasions.**   If  this  description  of  the 
character  of  Whiteboyism  be  true,  its 
chronology  cannot  be  settled    by  the 
allusion  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant ;  and 
it  is  not  quite  fair  to  reason  from  his 
Excellency's  speedi  on  an  assumption 
that  the  earliest  insurrection  was  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  assumption  has  served  its  turn, 
proceed  to  establish  its  fallacy,  by  pro- 
ducing testimony  that  **  the  authors  of 
the  disturbances  consisted  indiscrimi- 
nately of  persons  of  different  persua- 
sions.** If  this  be  true,  ••  Papists  might 
have  been  tranquil,  while  the  country 
was  disturt>ed  ;  and  the  speech  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  is  not  conclusive  at 
to  the  absence    of  Whiteboyism    in 
October  1761.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  Excellency's  allusion  to  the  peace- 
able demeanour  of  Roman  Catholics, 
implied  of  necessity  an  assurance  that 
the  country  was  in  repose,  the  con- 
clusion  is  plain,  that  the    testiiiiony 
borne  by  the  Gazette  to  the  character 
of  the  disturbances  was  rash  and  in- 
admissible. 


As  to  the  other  evidence  rctpecttni^ 
the  origin  of  Whiteboy  disorder,  that 
found  in  the  anonymous  extract,  the 
reader  will  iudge  for  himself  what 
weight  should  be  assigned  to  it  when 
he  has  read  the  description  of  the  state 
of  discipline  at  which  insurrection  had 
arrived,  while  Mr.  Lewis  woidd  have 
it  supposed  to  be  in  its  in&ncy.  We 
are  strongly  persuaded,  that,  after 
perusing  tne  extract  which  Mr.  Lewis 
nimself  has  quoted,  the  reader  will  feel 
himself  fortified  against  the  learned 
gentleman's  opinion.  The  passage  is 
rather  long,  but  as  it  will  serve  other 
purposes  than  that  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  we  shall  venture  to  tran- 
scribe it. 

**  A  succinct  account  of  a  set  of  mis- 
creants in  the  counties  of  Wateiford, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  eaUed 
BougheUen  BawinM,  (u  e.  Whiteboys.  > 
Being  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  Youghall,  to  hb  son  ia 
London.** 

The  following  is  a  further  extract 
from  this  authentic  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  early  Whiteboys : — 

«  Their  first  rise  was  in  October  last* 
(1761,)  and  they  have  ever  since  beea 
increasing ;  they  then,  and  all  along,  pre. 
tended  that  their  aasembliog  was  to  do 
justice  to  the  poor,  by  restoring  the 
ancient  commons,  and  redreating  other 
grievances;  for  which  purpose  they 
always  assemble  in  the  night,  with  their 
shirts  over  their  clothes,  which  caused 
them  to  be  called  Whiteboys.  Their 
number,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  is 
computed  at  600  or  700.  They  have 
done  infinite  damage  in  the  county,  level- 
ling ditches  and  stone  walls,  rooting  up 
orchards,  &c.  On  the  11th  ult  (IM^rrh 
1762,)  I  saw  several  ditches  they  had 
levelled,  part  of  an  orchard  destroyed,  and 
two  graves  they  bad  dug,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Clonmel  and  Cappoquin;  the  graves 
were  to  hold  those  that  did  not  comply 
with  their  orders.  Sometime  before  this 
they  came  by  night  into  the  town  (a 
large  vilhige  of  Cappoquin)  where  is 
a  horse-barrack ;  drew  up  on  the  gre«4i 
near  the  barrack;  fired  several  shots; 
marched  by  the  sentry,  with  their  piper 
playing  The  Lad  with  the  White  Cochin 
The  I3th  I  saw  a  bier  near  Affane 
church  which  they  had  carried  (caused) 
two  days  before  to  be  made,  to  carry 
people  alive,  and  bury  them  in  those 
graves.  An  esquire  at  Cappoquin,  when 
a  bachelor,  agreed  with  a  peasant  for  the 
use  of  bis  daughter,  for  wnich  he  passed 
the  peasant  his  bond  for  XI 00 ;  but  on 
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tk0  etfvire't  entering  the   metrimoaiid 
etate.  he  was  compelled  (o  take  up  his 
iMHiflL     They  wrote  to  the  peasant  io  re- 
fund the  money,  upon   pain  of  having 
h»  tongue  drawn  through  his  under  jaw, 
and  fastened  with  a  skewer.      On  the 
14th  they  assembled  at  Lismore  (between 
Cappoquin  and  Tallow),  posted  an  ad- 
vertisement  on  the  door  of  the  post- 
office,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  have 
their  houses  illuminated,  and  a  certain 
number  of  horses  bridled  and  saddled 
ready  for  them   to  mount  against  next 
night;  which  was  complied  with.     On 
the  niffht  of  the  10th  tbey  mounted,  went 
to  Tallow-bridge  (near  Tallow,)  where 
they  lerelled  the  ditches  of  several  fiiie 
parks,  and  cut  down  a  number  of  full- 
S^own  ash- trees  (knee  high  ;)  they  then 
proceeded  to  Tallow ;  the  horse  marched 
to  the  west  bridge,  where  the  commander 
called  out  *  Hall — to  the  right  about,*  and 
then  proceeded  into  the  market-place  in 
a  smart  trot.      Tbey   broke   open    the 
noarshalsea,  discharged  the  debtors,  sent 
nn  advertisemeut  to  the  justice  to  lower 
the  price  of  provisions  one  half;  which 
lie  tamely  complied  with,  though  a  troop 
and  a  half  of  dragoons  were  quartered 
very  near  bim.     Oit  the  22d  they  came 
to  the  Ferry-point,  opposite  this  town, 
levelled  the  ditches  of  a  small  park,  op^ 
posite  the  back  window  of  my  parlour, 
and  a  nusket  shot  off  the  town;  they 
made  a    large  fire,   dug  a  grave,  and 
erected  a  gallows  over  it,  fired  several 
shots,  and  at  each  discharge  huzza*d ;  and 
sent  several  audacious  letters  to  the  inhabi- 
tant! of  this  town,  threatening  to  pull  down 
several  houses,  particularly  a  handsome 
bonse  at  a  smaU  distance,  which  they 
said   was  built  upon  the  waste.      The 
29th,  the  ditches  ot  Tirkelling  and  Bally, 
daniel,  near  Tallow,  were  levelled.     500 
men    in   n   day  could  not   repair  the 
damage.'*— pp.  5,  6,  7. 

From  this  description  of  insurrection 
at  its  '^  first  rise,**  we  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  it  was 
at  least  in  its  second  quarter.  It  had 
spread  throughout  four  counties ;  its 
agents  had  assumed  the  appellation  of 
whiteboys,  and  the  Levellers,  (as  they 
had  been  originally  called^  rangers  of 
waste  lands,  removers  of  obnoxious 
enclosures,  had  enlarged  their  jurisdic- 
don,  and  become  redressers  of  all 
wrongs,  social,  political,  and  moraL 
Few  unprejudiced  men,  we  believe, 
would  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that, 
even  among  a  people  practised  in  law- 
less enterprises,  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  it  is  said  the  Irish 
were  not,  a  systei^  such  as  the  Youghal 
eorrespondeut  describes  7Hay  have  had 
VouX. 


two  years'  growth,  and  no  man  diooght- 
ful  for  his  reputation,  however  strong 

his  prejudices,  should  profess  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  a  statement  which 
describes  a  compact,  an  extensive,  and 
a  formidabie  system,  and  represents  it 
as  the  growth  of  a  single  winter. 

^  The  reader  may  naturally  think  the 
time  at  which  insurrection  commenced, 
a  matter  of  slight  importance ;  it  did 
not  seem  so  to  *Mr.  Lewis,  or  to  those 
vi-hose  opinions  he  adopts  and  advo- 
cates. The  terms  in  which  the 
learned  gentleman  expresse^himself 
in  speaking  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 
denote  the  importance  he  assigns 
to  it.  "Sir  Richard  Musgrave,"  he 
writes,  "in  his  history  of  the  Rebel- 
lions in  Ireland,  places  the  first  White- 
boy  insurrection  in  '1759,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  intetUional  mitrcpresen' 
latum,  in  order  to  make  their  rising  coin^ 
cide  in  time  with  ConflatCt  intended  cj> 
peditionJ*  This  gross  imputation  on 
the  memory  of  an  honourable  man,  and, 
we  firmly  believe,  a  scrupulously  care- 
ful historian,  we,  for  the  present,  pass 
by.  It  may  become  part  of  our  duty 
to  review  the  various  histories  oi  our 
national  fortunes ;  and  to  show  that  it 
is  not  from  distrust  of  Musgrave  and 
other  Protestant  historians,  that  we  do 
not  generally  adduce  their  authoritjr, 
but  from  a  persuasion  that  the  cause 
of  truth  is  served  best  by  citing  testi- 
monies which  it  has  extorted  firom  ad- 
versaries. Our  plan  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  writers  like  Mr.  Lewis.  We 
generally  set  aside  tli^  testimony  of 
those  who  think  with  us,  unless  we  can 
show  valid  reason  why  their  evidence 
is  to  be  received.  The  school  to  which 
Mr.  Lewis  belongs,  consbts  of  those 
who  almost  confine  themselves  to  the 
statements  of  their  own  party,  and  will 
disguise  and  dismember  even  such 
statements,  where  they  are  not  in  their 
simplicity  favourable  enough  for  their 
purposes.  But,  to  proceed.  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  tne  following  passage,  affords  an  ex- 
planation of  his  object  in  aspersing  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  by 
showmg  the  importance  he  assigns  to 
the  matter  in  which  he  contradicts 
him. 

"  Some  vague  rumors  were  also  circu- 
lated as  to  Sie  connexion  of  these  dis- 
turbances with  the  intended  French  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  GeoTffe  11,  That  these  reports  were 
destitute  of  foundation,  is  proved  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  defeat  of  Conflans, 
by  Sir  E.  Hauke,  took  place  in  1759, 
and  the  landing  of  Thurot  in  Orrickfer-  r 
2    a        c,^^ 
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got  Bi^,  in  Fobrwry,  1760; 
«Im  6r»fc  riMBg  of  4he  Wkitaboyt,  did  mot 
occ«r  UU  October,  1761.  It  b  not  likely, 
if  the  Catholic  peesantt  of  Muntter  hiid 
been  anned,  trained  and  paid  by  the 
French,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  case  of  an  invation,  that  the  landing 
of  the  French  would  have  been  effected 
in  Ulster ;  and  that  the  insurrection 
would  hare  broken  out  nearly  two  yean 
after  the  expedition  had  failed.**^ 

Such  it  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  per- 
-oeive  the  force  of  it.  We  can  ima* 
gine  many  causes  which  might  operate 
to  recommend  a  descent  of  the  inva- 
ding army  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  to  make  a  southern  pro- 
fince  the  theatre  of  an  insurrectionary 
movement  We  can  imagine,  too, 
that  when  the  attempt  at  invasion  was 
rendered  abortive,  a  considerable  in- 
terval might  elapse  before  the  orga- 
nised mass,  into  which  it  was  designed 
that  the  armament  of  France  should 
Iiave  stricken  fire,  became  ignited  bj 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  expose  the  fallacjr  of 
•Mr.  Lewises  argument  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  shown  that  the  evidence  he 
has  adduced  is  not  available  for  the 
purpose  which  be  deaigned  that  it 
should  serve,  and  to  cite  evidence 
which  he  has  not  adduced,  and  which, 
•Ubeugh  pertineBt  to  the  occasion,  was 
not  favorable  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Lewis. 

Mr,  Afthiir  Youw  was  a  Whisr 
when  he  poblished  his  tour  thiougn 
Ireland.  His  testimonv  as  to  tae 
ehfonology  of  Whitebojnsffl,  is  as  foU 
lows— strange  to  sav,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
quoted,  bat,  it  would  seem,  has  not 
observed  it 

<<  I  made  many  enquiries  (says  Arthur 
Yoong)  into  the  origin  of  these  disturb- 
ances, and  found  that  no  such  thiuff  as  a 
Leveller  or  Whiteboy  wvs  heard  of  wUil 
1760.- 

This,  ilfr.  Lewis  hat  omitted  to  state, 
was  the  intelligence  received  by  Mr. 
Young  m  Kilkenny,  of  disturbances 
which  commenced,  as  he  informs  us,  m 
7^ippenuy,f  Surely  such  testimony, 
which  directly  contradicts  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  should  4>e  reeeiiFed  as 
corroboratii\g  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Mosgr<tre.  The  disturbances  of  which 
Kilkeuny  received  tidings  in  1760,  may 
have  (it  is  indeed  most  probable,  had) 
afflicted  Tipperary  at  the  close  of  the 
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year  preeeding. 

then,  is  adverse  to  Mr.  Ijewis. 

Mr.  Butler  Brian  is,  we  believe,  a 
Whigr.  one,  at  least,  whose  political 
principles  should  protect  him  sigainst  a 
whig*8  suspicion  ;  and  he  affirms,  that 
'*the  first  of  these  insurrections  oc- 
curred in  1759.*J  Mr.  Butler  Brian 
is  adverse  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

Of  the  "  TracU  on  Ireland,**  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  appeared 
first  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald,  and 
Dublin  Weekly  Renter.  The^  affirm, 
*'of  the  modem  insurrectionists,  the 
first  occurred  in  1759.  Whiteboyism 
in  1759  and  1760,  was  called  a  Popish 
insurrection  by  a  base  parliamentary 
(action.*^  The  author  of  Tracts  on 
.Ireland  is,  also,  an  adverse  viituess. 

In  these  three  instances,  Mr.  Lewis 
is  contradicted  by  witnesses  belonging 
to  his  own  part^.  We  cite  one  testi- 
mony from  a  witness  with  whose  prin- 
ciples we  are  unacquainted,  and  who 
dates  the  origin  of  insurrection  earlier 
even  than  Musgrave.  ^  About  this 
time  (1757^  the  peasantry  rose  in 
Munster ;  levelling  endosures,  and 
houghing  bullocks,  were  their  first  esa- 
ployments,  and  Levellers,  not  White- 
txiys,  their  first  iioiii  du  guerreJ'Jil 

Against  these,  and  such  Hke  testi* 
monies,  Mr.  Lewb  chooses  to  relj  oo  a 
rash -and  unwarranted  inference  from 
a  Lord  Lieutenant's  speech,  and  an 
anonymous  letter  from  some  gend^ 
man  in  Youghal,  for  his  proon  that 
the  Whiteboy  insurrection  commenced 
in  the  year  1761.  As  to  the  latter  tea- 
timony,  we  think  it  bears  its  refutation 
with  it,  and,  even  were  it  sanctioned 
by  a  name,  and  a  name  of  distinction 
and  authority,  we  should  argue  from  it 
not  that  a  system  so  complete  and 
commanding  as  that  of  the  Whiteboys, 
in  March,  1762,  had  its  origin  only 
^ve  months  previous ;  but  that  tfa« 
writer  had  no  intelligence  of  its  exis- 
tence earlier  than  October,  1761.  The 
value  of  the  inference  from  the  vice- 
regal speech,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand when  he  learns  that  the  phrase 
from  which  it  is  deduced  is  one  which 
merely  does  not  dispute  the  merits  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  They  had  tes- 
tified their  loyal  attachment  to  the 
throne.  Surely,  their  addresses  de- 
served some  notice.  The  Lord  Lien- 
tenaiit  is  recommending  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  care  of  schools  and  ofbarracku 
Who  could  think,  except  Mr.  Lewis, 
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tbat  the  phrase  ^  notwithstanding  the 
peaceahle  demeanour  of  the  Papists,** 
(and  this  is  all  to  his  purpose,  which 
the  speech  contains)  shoula  be  regard- 
ed as  condusive.that  there  was  no  dis- 
order in  Tipperary. 

We  doubt  whetner  he  would  allow 
a  king's  or  oueen's  speech  of  late 
years,  or  in  tois,  to  be  interpreted  so 
strictly,  and,  when  he  heard  the 
legislature  congratulated  on  the  tran- 
^^ity  q(  Ireland,  would  insist  that 


either  the  speech  in  parliament  discre- 
dited the  police  reports,  or  eke,  that 
these  recitals  of  outrage  and  disorder, 
furnished  assurance  that  the  parliamen- 
tary documents  were  unfaithful.  We 
conclude  then,  argumg  from  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  well  as  irom  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  Whies 
and  Tories  against  him — thai  the  Wkiik' 
boy  inturreetion  amimenced  m  tke  year 
1759. 


CHAP.  ^111. 


INSURRECTIONARY   COINCIDENCBS. 


It  is  among  the  main  difficulties  by 
which  writers  of  contemporary  history 
are  embarrasseci,  so  to  distinguish  be- 
tween events  and  the  accompan^nug 
circumstances,  as  to  judge  of  both 
without  partiality  or  confusion.  In 
writing  a  historical  retrospect,  a  diffi- 
cxAtj  of  another  kind  is  experienced ; 
namely,  to  recall  and  group  together, 
properly,  those  illustrative  concomi- 
tants by  which  the  character  and  qua- 
lity of  actions  shall  be  faithfully  exhi- 
bited. In  the  former  case,  minor  inci- 
dents revealine  themselves  fully,  while 
the  matter  of  real  importance  is  in 
process  of  gradual  development,  the 
satellite  may  oflen  be  mistaken  for 
the  creation  on  which  it  is  attendant ; 
and,  in  the  odier  case,  circumstances 
having  become  forgotten*  as  the  in- 
teiest  they  had  once  excited  faded 
away,  posterity  u  left  to  collect  the 
traces  of  them,  as  best  it  may,  from 
dispersed  and  fugitive  remembrances. 
Thus  it  has  far^  with  the  Whiteboy 
iaaarrection  ;  the  incidents,  which  had 
heralded  and  accompanied  its  eariiest 
efforts,  were  at  first  accounted  part 
and  parcel  of  its  movements,  and  were 
thought  to  make  manifest  its  hidden 
designs.  As  time  passed  on,  and 
these  designs  were  srill  covered  with 
obsevritYt  the  circumstances  which 
originally  imparted,  it  was  imagined, 
th^  character  to  the  tumulu  with 
which  they  were  coincident,  having  ac- 
quired an  independent  renown  for 
Uiemselves,  became  separated,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  men,  from  the  events 
with  which  they  had  been  once  associ- 
ated, and  were  forgotten  when  an  en- 
quiry was  made  into  the  origin  of  the 
Whiteboy  insurrection.  We  must  re- 
1^  them  to  remembrance ;  and  for  the 
present,  will  begin  our  work  by  group- 
ing the  following  facts,  as  accompam- 
oicnts  or  attendants  upon  the  givil 


change  which  took  plaoe  in  the  last 
century,  in  the  condition  of  Ireland — 
In  the  year  1758— 

1.  A  system  of  clandestine  recruit- 
ing in  Ireland,  for  continental  service 
was  discovered  and  prohibited. 

In  the  year  1759 — 

2.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Portugal. 

3.  Many  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 

4.  France  menaced  an  invasion. 

5.  There  was  a  rnn  upon  the 
banks. 

6.  Formidable  riots  in  Dublin,  oc- 
casioned by  rumors  of  a  union.  ^ 

7.  Whiteboyism  broke  out  in  the 
provinces. 

a  And  the  Roman  Catholics  com- 
meneed  the  practice  of  presenting 
loyal  addresses. 

The  effect  of  these  coincidences 
shall  appear  fnlly,  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative.  For  the  present  we  can  do 
little  more  than  verity  each  assertion. 

1.^— CLANDESTINB  RECRUITING  CHECKED. 

**  Information  having  been  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that 
several  oflScers  were  recruiting  in  that 
kingdom,  from  Great  Britain,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  government  there, 
his  excellency  signified  his  pleasure  to 
such  officers  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately desist  from  raising  men  in  that 
kingdom,  and  that  thej  do  immediately 
discharge  all  such  as  Uiey  have  alreadM 
enli8ted."^Annual  Register^  1758.  Foi 
/.  p.  80. 

2 JESUlTS  EXPELLED  FEOIf  POETUGAL 

IN  1759. 

This  is  notorious.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  their  expulsion 
took  place,  and  the  breach  between 
Portugal  and  the  court  (indeed  one 
might  say  the  church)  of  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  or  admit  cf 
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proof.  However,  for  form's  sake,  we 
refer  to  Annual  Register,  1759,  VoL 
II.,  for  an  account  of  the  pope's  re- 
gret, and  the  arrival,  at  Curta  Vec- 
chia,  of  a  cargo  of  Jesuits  expelled 
from  Portugal ;— to  Vol.  III.  p.  29.  for 
a  notice  that  the  pope's  nuncio  had 
been  discharged  from  Portugal,  and 
the  Portuguese  minister  ordered  to  de- 
pikrt  from  Rome.  The  same  volume 
notices  a  second  cargo  of  Jesuits  sent 
to  Rome. 

d OONVEaSIONS  FaOM  ROMANISM. 

**  Within  these  two  years,  four  hun- 
dred and  ihirty-four  persons  have  read 
their  recantation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.**.— £x<rac<  of  a  Letter  from  Dub- 
lin ;  Annual  Register,  v.  ii.  p.  92. 

Wesley,  and  his  associates,  it  should 
also  .be  observed,  were  zealously  car- 
rying on  their  mission  at  this  time,  and 
for  some  years  previously.  Some  cu- 
rious passages  are  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  various  methodist  preach- 
ers, respecting  the  success  of  their 
exertions,  and  the  contrivances  by 
which  Roman  Catholic  priests  endea- 
voured to  counteract  and  circumvent 
them. 

4. — ^THREATS  OP  INVASION. 

"  On  the  29th  of  October,  1759.  the 
following  massage  from  the  Lord  Lien- 
teoant  was  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

««  Gentlemen, — Mr.  Secretary  Pitt 
having,  by*  his  Majesty's  express  com- 
mands, acquainted  me  by  his  letter,  which 
I  received  on  Friday  the  19th  instant, 
that  it  appears,  by  repeated  most  authen- 
tic intelligences,  that  France,  far  from 
desisting  from  the  plan  of  invasion,  on 
account  of  the  disaster  happening  to  her 
Toulon  squadron,  is  rather  more  and  more 
confirmed  therein,  and  even  instigated  by 
despair  itself,  to  attempt,  at  all  hazards, 
the  only  resources  she  seems  to  think  left 
her,  for  breaking,  by  such  a  diversion 
given  us  at  home,  the  measures  of  Eng- 
land abroad,  in  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  hitherto,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  liis  majesty's  arms,  opens  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  so  unfavourable  a  prospect  to 
the  views  of  France,  &c.  Ireland  will  not 
fail  to  be  one  of  tbeur  objects.**.— Sfu^artTs 
Collectanea  Politico,  v.  L  p.  10. 

5. — A  B(JN  UPON  THB  BAsKKS. 

«  The  first  impressions  of  this  commu- 
nication, produced  such  distractions  among 
the  people,  as  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  public  credit.  In  the  first  transports 
of  popular  fear,  there  was  such  an  extra- 
ordinary run  upon  the  banks  of  Dublin, 
that  several  considerable  bankers  were 


obliged  to  stop  payment,  Ciicnlstum 
was  suspended  for  a  time,  when  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  members  of  both  hooses 
of  parliament,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
merchants,  and  principal  traders  of  Dub- 
lin, by  prudently  engaging  in  an  associa- 
tion to  support  public  credit,  by  taking 
banker's  notes  in  payment,  revived  it,  and 
saved  the  nation  firom  bankruptcy.** — 
Plowden*M  Wutorif  of  Ireland,  v.  iu  p. 
128. 

6. — RIOTS  IN  DCJBUN,  &C 

**  It  has  been  credibly  asserted,  that  one 
strong  motive  for  this  favourable  disposi- 
tion to  the  Catholics,  was  to  dispose  that 
body  to  an  union  with  Great  Britain, 
which  had  then  been  credibly  thought  of. 
It  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Irish  government,  then  to  op- 
pose  it,  and  they  secretly  instigated  the 
mob  against  it,  without  appearing  to  take 
any  part  in  the  opposition,  llie  mea- 
sure was  effectually  strangled  in  embryo. 
The  people  were  then  taught  or  permitted 
to  view'prospectively  in  union,  the  depri- 
vation of  its  parliament  and  indepen- 
dency, and  the  probable  subjection  to  the 
same  taxes  that  were  levied  in  England. 
These  notions  inflamed  the  populace  to 
such  n  degree,  that  they  assembled  in  a 
prodigious  multitude,  broke  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  insulted  the  peers,  seated 
an  old  woman  on  the  throne,  and  searched 
for  the  journals,  which,  had  they  been 
found,  would  have  been  committed  to  the 
flames.  They  compelled  the  members  of 
both  houses,  whom  they  met  in  the 
streets  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  such  an  union,  or  give 
any  vote  contrary  to  the  true  interest  c^ 
Ireland.  Divers  coaches  belonging,  to 
obnoxious  persons  were  destroyed,  and 
their  horses  killed ;  a  gibbet  was  erected 
for  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  ungovernable  rage  of 
the  mob.  A  body  of  horse  and  infantry 
was  drawn  out.  The  multitude  at  night 
dispersed  of  itself.  Next  day,  addresses 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  ware  agreed  to  by 
both  houses,  and  a  committee  of  enquiry 
appointed,  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  tu- 
mult might  be  discovered  and  brought  to 
condign  punishment.  Some  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  attempted  to  tknm 
these  outrages,  like  all  other  natiomal 
evils f  upon  the  Catholics.^— Plowden,  r. 
ii.  pp.  129,  130. 

To  this  Mr.  Plowden  adds  the  fol- 
lowing note  :— 

«  The  Duke  of  Bedford  made  the 
most  honourable  amends  to  the  Catholics 
he  could  on  the  occasion,  by  directing 
Mr.  John  Ponsonby  the  Speaker,  to  read 
from  the  chair  his  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress; which  was  an  approbation  of  their 
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past  conduct,  and  an  assurance  of  his  fu- 
ture favour  and  protection,  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  it.  Jtis  remarki^U,  thai 
no  trace  of  thi$  transaction  is  to  be  found 
im  the  journals  of  the  Commons.**^'IbitU 

7. — WHIT£BOY  INSDBAECnON. 

See  preceding  chapter. 

8. — ^BOMAN  CATHOLIC  LOYAL  ADDRESSES. 

**  Amongst  other  delusive  motives, 
idiich  at  this  time  actuated  the  unwise 
•  councils  of  Vwsailles,  in  hazarding  this 
rash  invasion  of  Ireland,  were  the  false 
hopes  holden  out  to  them  hy  some  of  the 
.expatriated  Irish  in  the  service  of  France, 
that  an  invnding  army  would  have  been 
immediately  joined  by  the  physical  force 
of  the  country.  On  the  first  alarm,  how- 
ever, of  invasion,  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Dr. 
Curry  called  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Connnittee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
tender  of  their  allegiance  to  government. 
Mr.  O'Connor  drew  up  the  form  of  an 
address  on  the  1st  of  December,  1759; 
and  on  the  ensuing  day,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants  in  Dub- 
lin, it  was  signed,  by  about  300  persons, 
and  presented  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be-  forwarded  by 
hira  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  It  was  re- 
ceived without  observation,  and  laid  on 
the  table.  No  direct  answer  was  given 
from  the  castle.  Some  days  elapsed  in 
mysterious  silence;  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
bo-,  his  Grace  gave  a  most  gracious  an- 
swer to  the  address,  which  appeared  in 
the  Dublin  Gazette,  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1759.  The  speaker  sent  for  Mr. 
Anthony  M'Dermott,  as  the  delegate 
from  the  Catholic  body,  and  having,  by 
order,  read  the  address,  the  speaker  re- 
plied, that  he  counted  it  a  favour  done 
him  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  serving  so 
respectable  a  body,  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  signed  that  loyal  ^dress. 
The  acceptance  of  this  address,  was  the 
re-admission  of  the  Catholic  body  over 
the  threshold  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  Immediately  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  gracious  acceptance  of  this 
address,  the  Catholics  poured  in  addresses 
upon  the  Castle,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom,  expressive  of  their  loyalty 


and  zeal  for  their  king  and  country.** — 
Phwden,  v.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

We  would  not  have  it  imagined  that 
in  adducing  our  proofs  from  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  we  are  admitting  his  veracity  as  a 
historian.  We  believe  that  his  writ- 
ings are  very  oflen  chargeable  with  the 
"  suppressio  veri,'*  and  not  unfrequently 
characterised  by  the  "  suggestio  'falsi" 
also.  But  in  every  instance  in  which 
we  have  cited  his  authority  in  this 
chapter,  we  have  found  his  statements 
corroborated  by  thos^  of  writers  on 
whom  we  are  justified  in  placing  reli- 
ance, and  we  have  made  him  our  wit- 
ness, because  his  political  principles, 
and,  we  might  add,  his  habits  as  an  ad- 
vocate, render  the  testimony  he  has 
borne  for  us,  indisputable. 

We  give  the  reader  now  a  mouth's 
respite,  and  entreat  him  in  the  mean- 
time to  cast  a  glance  on  the  group  of 
circumstances  and  incidents  we  nave 
set  before  him,  and  to  give  it  a  passing 
reflection.  Ireland,  threatened  with 
internal  commotion  by  a  disbanded 
army  detained  at  home,  but  unem- 
ployed and  unprovided  for :  Romanism, 
menaced  by  appearances  which  seemed 
to  forbode  the  escape  of  the  Irish 
people  from  her  influence  ;  France  in 
a  state  in  which  her  best  hopes  rested 
upon  her  being  able  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land by  invasion  or  insurrection — the 
Jesuits  warned  by  the  ruin  which  fell 
upon  their  bod^  in  Portugal,  and  by 
the  menace,  easily  read  in  the  signs  of 
the  times,  of  more  general  and  more 
fatal  disaster,  to  establish  themselves  or 
Uieir  principles,  in  some  secure  habita- 
tion,— such  is  the  aspect  of  things  on 
which  we  beseech  the  reader  to  pon- 
der. What  does  it  prognosticate  ?— 
Agrarian  outrage — political  disafiec- 
tion — religious  intolerance — the  subtle 
policy  and  accommodating  morals 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Loyola.  At 
least,  it  menaces  Ireland  with  these  four 
scourges.  In  our  next  chapter  we 
shall  begin  to  unfold  the  incidents 
which  show  that  these  plagues  have 
been  sent  among  us. 
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CONFESSIONS  OP  HAERY  LORRB^VKR* 


CHAP.  VIII. — THE  RqUD. — TRATEIXINO  AO<|»AINTANCBS. 

«  Ccelam  noD  animum  mutant  qui  trant  mare  cummt;* 

**  They  change  their  climates  not  their  hearts. 
Who  cross  the  <  says'  to  furren  parts.'* 

Fathsr  OCattaghaiu 


I  HAD  scarcely  seated  myself  to  brectk- 
h»t  at  Swinbum's  Hotel  in  Limerick, 
when  the  waiter  presented  me  with  a 
letter.  As  my  first  glance  at  the  ad- 
dress showed  it  to  be  in  Colonel  Caf- 
den*8  hand-writing,  I  felt  not  a  little 
sdarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the 
rash  step  I  had  taken  in  leaving  my 
detachment ;  ai»d,  while  quickl/ 
thronging  fancies  of  arrest  and  conrC- 
martial  flitted  before  me,  I  summoned 
resolution  at  last  to  break  tbe  seal,  and 
read  as  follows  i-^ 

••  My  dear  Lorrequer,"  (**  dear  Lor- 
veqaer  I"  dear  me,  thought  I ;  cool 
certainly,  from  one  I  have  erer  re- 
firaitled  as  an  open  enemy) — "  My  dear 
Lorrequer,  I  have  just  accidentally 
heard  of  your  arrival  here,  and  haste 
10  inform  you^  that,  as  It  may  not  be 
Impossible,  yoyr  reaeons  for  so  abruptly 
leaving  vour  detachment  are  known  to 
Me,  I  shall  not  visit  your  breach  of 
discipline  very  heavily.  My  old  and 
wortbv  fHend,  Lord  Callonby,  who 
passed  through  here  yesterday,  has  so 
warmly  interested  himself  in  yoar  be- 
half, that  I  fbel  disposed  to  do  all  In 
OMT  power  to  serve  yoo ;  independently 
of  my  desire  to  do  so,  on  your  own 
account.  Come  over  here,  theoy  as 
soon  as  posmble,  and  let  as  talk  over 
your  plans  together, 

^  Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 
**  Henry  Uardbn. 

«  Barracks,  10  0*C.** 

However  mysterious  and  difficult  to 
nnravel  have  been  some  of  the  circum- 
stances narrated  in  these  **  Confes- 
^ons,**  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow^that 
the  precediDg  letter  was  to  me  by  far 
the  most  inexplicable  piece  of  fortune 
I  had  hitherto  met  with.  That  Lord 
Callonby  should  have  converted  what 
I  believed  an  implacable  foe,  into  a 
most  obliging  friend,  was  intelligible 
enough,  seeing  that  his  lordship  had 
through  life  been  the  patron  of  the 
colonel ;  but  why  he  haa  so  done,  and 
what  communications  he  could  possi- 
bly have  made  with  regard  to  me,  that 
Colonel  Carden  should  speak  of  "  my 


plans,*  and  proffer  assistaoce  in  tkeoi, 
was  a  perfect  riddle ;.  and  the  only  sch 
Intion,  one  so  ridiculously  flattering 
that  I  dared  not  think  of  H.  I  read, 
and  re-read  tbe  note;  mtspkiccd  tke 
stops  ;  canvassed  every  expression  ; 
did  all  to  detect  a  meaning  diflereni 
from  the  obvious  one^  fearfid  of  a  setf- 
deception  where  so  mnch  was  at  stake. 
Yet  there  it  stood  forth»  a  j^ain 
straightforward  proffer  of  services,  for 
some  object  evidently  known  to  the 
writer ;  aind  my  only  conclnaion»  from  aB 
was  this,  that  '^  my  Lord  CaHonby  was 
the  gem  of  his  order,  and  bad  a  most 
remarkable  talent  for  selecthug  a  son- 
in-law.'' 

I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  vpon 
past  life,  and  the  prospects  whicl 
now  felt  were  opening  before  me. 
Nothing  seemed  extravagant  to  hopes 
so  well  fouikded — to  expectations  so 
brilliant^ — and,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  be- 
held myself  at  one  mootent  leading  ny 
young  and  beautiful  bride  throsfffa  the 
crowded  saloon  of  Devonshire  House  ^ 
and,  at  the  next,  I  was  contemplating 
the  excellence  and  perfection  of  my  stnd 
arrangements  at  Mehon,  for  I  resolved 
not  to  give  up  hunting.  While  in  this 
pleasurable  exercise  of  my  foncy,  I  was 
removing  from  before  me  some  of  tbe 
breakfi^t  equipsge,  jot,  as  I  then  be- 
lieved it,  breaking  tbe  trees  into  better 
grbupe  upon  my  lawn,  I  was  once 
more  brooght  to  the  world  and  its  dull 
reality,  by  the  following  passage  which 
my  eye  ^l  upon  hd  the  newspaper  be- 
fore me-^**  We  understand  that  the 
4-th  are  daily  expecting  the  route  from 
Cork,  from  whence  they  are  to  sail, 
early  in  the  ensuing  month  for  Halifiuc, 
to  relieve  the  SSth.**  While  it  did  not 
take  a  moment's  consideration  to  show 
me  that  though  the  regiment  there 
mentioned  was  the  one  I  belonged  to, 
I  could  have  no  posrible  interest  la 
the  announcement ;  it  never  coining 
into  my  calculation  that  /  should  snl^ 
mit  to  such  expatriation  ;  yet  It  gave 
me  a  salutary  warning  that  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  my  appli- 
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vuiot  as  he  entered ; "  is  it  true  we  are 
not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  con* 
pany  to  Jamaica  this  time  ?^ 

**  He  preftrs  a  pale  dee,  it  seems,  to 
a  blaek  one ;  and  oereainly,  with  thirty 
thousand  in  the  same  scaler  the  taste 
b  excusable." 

•«  But,  Lorrequer,**  said  a  third,  "we 
heard  that  you  had  oanTassed  the 
county  on  the  Callonby  interest. 
Why,  man,  when  do  you  mean  to  pull 
up?'^' 

••  As  for  me,*  lisped  a  large*eyed, 
white-haired  ensign  of  three  months' 
standing,  **  I  think  it  devilish  hard,  old 
Garden  didn't  send  me  down  there  too, 
fer  I  hear  there  are  two  girls  in  the 
family.    £b,  Lorrequer?** 

Having,  with  all  that  peculiar  bash- 
fulness  such  occasions  are  sure  to  elicit, 
disckumed  the  happiness  my  friends  so 
clearly  ascribed  to  me,  1  yet  pretty 
plainly  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
more  brilliant  they  supposed  my  pre* 
sent  prospects  to  be,  the  more  near 
were  they  to  esUmate  them  justly. 
One  thing  certainly  gratified  me 
thfoi^hout  All  Seemed  rejoiced  at 
my  good  fortune,  and  even  the  okl 
Scotch  paymaster  made  no  more  caus- 
tic remark  than  that  he  **  wad  na  won* 
der  if  the  chiePs  black  whiskers  id  get 
him  made  gpovemor  of  Stirling  Castle^ 
afore  he*d  die.*' 

Should  any  of  my  most  patient 
listeners  to  these  my  humble  confes* 
sions  wonder  either  here,  or  elsewhere, 
upon  what  very  slight  foundations  I 
built  these  my  **  Chateaux  en  Espagne,*' 
I  have  only  one  answer — **  that  from 
my  boyhood  I  have  had  a  taste  for 
florid  architecture,  and  would  rathei 
put  up  with  any  inconvenieoee  of 
ground,  than  not  build  at  all.** 

As  it  was  growing  late  I  bunietfy 
bade  adieu  to  my  friends,  «im1  hiiUB 
•d  to  Colonel  Cajden*s  quarters*  whtr* 
1  found  him  waiting  for  me,  in  com- 
pany  with  my  old  friend,  Fitzgerald, 
our  senior  surgeon.  Our  first  greet 
ings  over,  the  colonel  drew  me  aside 
into  a  window,  and  said  that,  from  cer- 
tain expressions  Liord  Callonby  had 
made  use  of— certain  hints  he  had 
dropped — that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  delicate  position  in  which  I 
stood  with  nespect  to  his  lordship's 
family.  **  In  fact,  my  dear  Lorrequer,** 
he  continued,  **  without  wbhing  in  the 
least  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
confidence,  I  must  yet  be  permitted  to 
say,  you  arc  the  luckiest  fellow  in 
Europe,  and  I  most  sincerely  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  prospect  before  you.** 


cadoo  fo^  leave,  which,  once  obtained* 
I  thoald  have  ample  time  to  manage 
an  eichange  into  another  corps.  The 
wonderful  revolution  a  few  days  had 
effected  in  all  my  tastes  and  desires, 
did  not  escape  me  at  this  moment. 
But  a  week  or  two  before  and  I  should 
have  regarded  an  order  for  foreign  ser- 
vice as  anything  rather  than  unplea- 
•ant^now  the  thought  was  insup- 
portable. Then  there  would  have  been 
some  charm  to  me  in  the  very  novelty 
of  the  locale,  and  the  indulgence  of 
that  vagrant  spirit  I  have  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  for,  like  Justice  Woodcock, 
**  I  certainly  should  have  been  a  vaga- 
bond if  Providence  had  not  made  me 
a  justice  of  the  peace" — now,  I  could 
not  even  contemplate  the  thing  aapos- 
able ;  and  would  have  actually  refused 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  if  the 
condition  of  its  acceptance,  were  to 
sail  for  the  colonies. 

Besides,  I  tried — and  how  ingenious 
is  self-deception — I  tried  to  find  argu- 
ments in  support  of  my  determination 
totally  different  from  the  reasons  which 
governed  me.  I  affected  ta  fear  cli- 
mate, and  to  dread  the  effect  of  the 
tropics  upon  my  health.  It  may  do 
very  well,  thought  I,  for  men  totallv 
destitute  of  better  prospects  ;  with 
neither  talent,  influence  or  powerful 
connexion,  to  roast  their  cheeks  at 
Sierra  Leone,  or  suck  a  sugar-cane  at 
St  Lucia.  But  that  you,  Harry  Lor- 
requer^  should  waste  your  sweetness 
upon  plaDters'  daughters — ^that  have 
only  to  be  known,  to  have  the  worid  at 
your  feet  I  The  thins  is  absurd,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of!  Yes,  said  I 
half  aloud^— we  read  in  the  army  list, 
that  Mi^  A.  is  appointed  to  the  dOth, 
and  CapL  B.  to  tne  18th;  but  how 
much  more  near  the  truth  would  it  tie, 
to  ■ay«-«'  Th$X  His  Bfigesty,  in  const* 
denneo  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  the  one,  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  appoint  him  to  •*— *  a  case  of  blue 
and  collapsed  cholera,  in  India;  and 
also,  for  the  bravery  and  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  other,  in  his  late  affair 
with  the '  How-do w-DALLAH  Indians,' 
has  promoted  him  to  the  —— —  prellow 
fever  now  devastating  and  desolatmg  Ja- 
matca."  How  fiir  my  zeal  for  the  ser^ 
vice  might  have  earned  on  this  point, 
I  know  not,  for  I  was  speedily  aroused 
from  my  musings  by  the  loud  tramp 
of  feet  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  sound 
of  many  well-known  voices  of  my  bro- 
th^ officers,  who  were  coming  to  visit 
me. 
-  So,  Harry,  my  boy,'*  said  the  fat 
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Cot^kmom  af  Hwnry  Lontquer. 


[Ko^. 


-*Bi|^  mj  dear  Crokmel*  I  amore 
you——.* 

<"  Well,  wen,  there— not  a  word 
ROW ;  don't  blush  now.  I  know  there 
^  is  alwajrs  a  kind  of  seeresy  thought 
neeessary  on  these  occasions,  for  the 
sake  of  other  parties ;  so  let  ns  pass  to 
Tonr  plans.  From  what  I  have  col- 
kcted,  you  hare  not  yet  proposed  for- 
BHilly.  Well,  of  course  you  desire  a 
leate.  Youll  not  quit  the  army,  I 
trust ;  no  necessity  for  that ;  such  in- 
inenee  as  yours  can  alwa;jrs  appoint 
you  to  an  vnattaehed  commission." 

"  Once  nore  let  roe  protest,  sir,  that 
though  for  certain  reasons  most  desi* 
rous  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence,  I 
have  not  the  most  remote— »—*' 

''That's  mht,  quite  right;  I  am 
sfaicerely  gratified  to  bear  you  say  so, 
and  so  will  be  Lord  Callonby ;  for  he 
Hkea  the  serrice." 

And  thus  was  my  last  effort  at  a  dis- 
claimer cot  short  by  the  loquactons 
little  colonel,  who  regarded  my  un- 
finished sentence  as  a  concurrence 
with  bis  own  opinion. 

"  Allah  il  Adah,"  thought  I,  •'it  is 
mj  Lord  Callonbv's  own  plot ;  and  his 
fmnd.  Colonel  darden  luds  and  abets 
him." 

••  Now,  Lorrequer,"  resumed  the  co- 
lonel, "  let  us  proceed.  You  have,  of 
course,  heard  that  we  are  ordered 
abroad  ;  mere  newspaper  report  for 
the  present ;  nevertneiefs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult — almost  impossible, 
without  a  sick  certiBcate,  to  obtain  a 
leave  suffidently  long  for  y6«r  pur- 
pose." 

And  here  he  smirked,  and  I  blushed, 
Melon  lei  regies. 

**  A  sick  certificate,"  said  I,  in  some 
surprise. 

••The  only  thing  for  yon,"  said  Fitz- 
gerald, taking  a  long  pinch  of  snuff; 
^  and  I  g^eve  to  say  you  have  a  most 
villainous  look  of  good  health  about 
you." 

^  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  seldom 
fclt  better." 

**  So  much  the  worse — so  much  the 
worse,"  said  Fitzgerald  despondingly. 
**  Is  there  no  family  compaint ;  no 
respectable  heir-loom  of  infirmity,  you 
can  lay  claim  to  from  your  kindred." 

**  None  that  I  know  of,  except  a 
very  acUve  performance  on  the  several 
occasions  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  with  a  tendency  towards  port, 
and  an  inclination  to  sleep  ten  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  be  a  sign  of  sick- 
ness; these  symptoms  I  have  known 
many  of  the  family  suffer  for  years, 


without  the  slighCest  aReriatioo, 
though,  strauffc  as  it  may  appear, 
ther  occasionany  bad  medical  advice" 

Filz.  took  no  notice  of  my  sneer  at 
the  faculty,  but  proceeded  to  strike 
ray  chest  several  times,  with  his  finger 
tips.  ^  Try  a  short  cough  now/*  said 
be.    *«  Ah,  that  will  never  do  I" 

••  Do  yon  ever  flush.  Before  dinner 
I  meanr* 

"  Occasionally,  when  I  meet  with  a 
luncheon." 

<*  I'm  fairly  puzzled,"  said  poor  Fits, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair ;  **  goal 
is  a  very  good  thing ;  but,  then,  yoa 
see  vou  are  only  a  sub.,  and  it  is 
clearly  against  the  articl^  of  war,  to 
have  it  before  being  a  field-officer  at 
least  Apoplexy  is  the  best  I  can  do 
for  you ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  any  one 
wbo  witnesses  your  performance  at 
nies«,  mav  pot  faith  in  the  likelihood 
of  it" 

**  Apoplexy  be  it,"  said  1  impati- 
ently; '^sonll  up  the  certificate,  and 
Sive  me  all  the  necessary  instructions 
ow  to  conduct  myself  before  thdr 
mightinesses  of  the  medical  board." 
For  to  that  au^^ust  body,  then  holding 
their  sittings  in  an  obscure  house  in 
Parliament-street,  I  was  obliged  to 
present  myself  previous  ta  appncatioo 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 

Fitz.  filled  the  document ;  the  colo- 
nel streiwthened  it  with  a  letter  to  old 
Doctor  Camie,  deploring  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  so  promising  a  young  offi- 
cer, and  bespeaking  hb  services  to 
obtain  me  as  long  an  absence  from  du^ 
as  possible. 

Fortified  with  these  strong  docu- 
ments, and  sustained  by  as  sanguine  a 
spirit  as  consisted  with  so  much  ddi- 
cacy  of  health,  I  committed  nyae^ 
and  portmanteau  to  \he  inside  of  his 
majesty's  mail,  and  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  found  myself  once  agmn 
in  ••  dear  dnrty  Dublin." 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  narrate  the 
particulars  of  my  visit  to  the  worthiea 
of  the  medical  board;  the  rather, 
as  some  of  my  ^confessions  to  come" 
have  reference  to  Dublin,  and  some  of 
those  that  dwell  therein.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  here  with 
stating  that,  without  any  difficulty  I 
obtained  a  six  months'  leave,  and 
having  received  much  advice  and  more 
sympathy,  from  many  members  of  that 
body,  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of 
them,  and  adjourned  to  Bilton*^  where 
I  had  ordered  dinner,  and,  as  1  was 
advised  to  live  low,  a  bottle  of  Sneyd's 
claret      My  hours  in  Dublin    were 
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nnmbered;  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
efening  of  mv  animal  I  hastened  to 
the  P^eon-Houae  pier,  to  take  my 
berth  m  the  packet  for  Liverpool ; 
and  here,  gentle  reader,  let  me  implore 
yoB,  if  you  have  boweU  of  compassion, 
to  commiserate  the  condition  of  a 
sorry  mortal  like  myselL  In  the  days 
of  which  I  now  speak,  steam-packets 
were  not — men  knew  not,  then,  of  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  a  comfortable  bed 
at  Kingstown  harbour,  and  wakening 
on  the  morning  alter,  in  the  Clarence 
Dock  at  Liverpool,  with  the  only  ad- 
dition of  a  little  sharper  appetite  for 
bnHd^fast,  before  they  set  out  on  an  ex- 
cursion of  forty  miles  per  hour  through 
the  air. 

In  the  time  I  have  now  to  com- 
memorate, the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  was  maintained  by 
two  sailing  vessels  of  small  tonnage, 
and  still  scantier  accommodation.  Of 
the  one  now  in  question  I  well  recol- 
lect the  name — she  was  called  the 
"  AxsRT,"  and  certainly  a  more  unfor- 
tunate misnomer,  there  could  scarcely 
lie  conceived.  Well,  there  was  no 
choice ;  so  I  took  my  place  upon  the 
crowded  deck  of  the  uttle  craft,  and, 
in  a  drizzling  shower  of  chilly  rain, 
and  amid  more  noise,  confusion  and 
bustle,  than  would  prelude  the  launch 
of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  we  sailed,  goose- 
fashion,  from  the  shore,  and  began  our 
voyage  towards  England. 

It  IS  not  my  intention,  in  the  present 
Mage  of  "my  Confessions,"  to  ddav 
on  the  road,  towards  an  event  whicn 
influenced  so  powerfully,  and  so  per- 
manently, my  after  life.  Yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  chronicling  a  slight  inci- 
dent which  occurred  on  b(Nird  the 
packet,  and  which  1  have  no  doubt  may 
be  remembered  by  some  of  those  who 
throw  their  eyes  on  these  pages.  One 
6f  my  fellow-pasiengers  was  a  gentle- 
man holding  a  high  official  appoint- 
ment in  the  viceregal  court;  either 
comptroller  of  the  household,  master 
of  the  horse,  or  something  else  equally 
magnificent ;  however,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  situation,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain-^one  possessed  of  more  courtly 
manners,  and  more  polished  address, 
cannot  be  conceived;  to  which  he 
added  all  the  attractions  of  a  very 
handsome  person,  and  a  most  prepos- 
tessing  countenance.  The  only  thing 
the  most  scrupulous  critic  could  possi- 
bly detect  as  faulty,  in  his  whole  air  and 
bearing,  was  a  certain  ultra-refinement 
and  fastidiousness,  which,  in  a  man  of 
acknowledged  fieunily  and  connections. 


was  somewhat  unaccountable,  and  cer^ 
tainly  unnecessary.  The  fastidious* 
ness  I  speak  of  extended  to  eveiy- 
thing  round  and  about  him  ;  he  never 
eat  of  the  wrong  dish,  nor  spoke  to 
the  wrong  man  in  his  life,  and  that 
consciousness  gave  him  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror of  chance  acquaintances,  which 
ouKle  him  shrink  within  himself  from 
persons  in  every  respect  his  equals. 
Those  who  knew  him.  Sir  Stewart 
Moore,  will  know  1  do  not  exaggerate 
in  either  my  praise  or  censure,  and  to 
those  who  have  not  had  that  pleasure, 
I  have  only  to  say,  their's  was  the 
loss,  and  they  must  take  my  word  for 
the  facts. 

The  very  antithesis  to  the  person 
just  mentioned,  was  another  passenger 
then  or  board.  She,  for  even  in  sex 
they  were  difierent— ishe  was  a  short, 
squat,  red-faced,  vulgar-looking  wo- 
man, of  about  fifty,  poMessed  of  a  most 
garrulous  tendency,  and  talking  indis- 
criminatdv  with  every  one  about  her, 
careless  what  reception  her  addresses 
met  with,  and  quite  indifierent  to  the 
many  rebuffs  she  momentarily  en- 
countered. To  me,  by  what  impulses 
driven.  Heaven  knows,  this  amorphous 
piece  of  womanhood  seemed  deter- 
mined to  attach  herself.  Whether  in 
the  smoky  and  almost  impenetrable  re- 
cesses of  the  cabin,  or  braving  the 
cold  and  penetrating  rain  on  deck,  it 
mattered  not ;  she  was  ever  at  my  side, 
and  not  only,  martyring  me  by  the  in- 
sufferable annoyance  of  her  vulgar 
loquacity,  but  actually,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  acquaintanceship  such 
constant  association  gave  rise,  frighten- 
ing any  one  else  from  conversing  with 
me,  and  rendering  me,  ere  many  hours, 
a  perfect  Paria  among  the  passengers. 
By  no  one  were  we--for  alas,  we  had 
become  Siamese — so  thoroughly  dread- 
ed as  by  the  refined  baronet  I  have 
mentioned ;  he  appeared  to  shrink  from 
our  very  approach,  and  avoided  us  as 
though  we  had  the  plague  of  Egypt 
about  us.  I  saw  this — I  felt  it  deeply, 
and  as  deeply  and  resolutely  I  vowed 
to  be  revenged,  and  the  time  was  not 
long  distant  in  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  interesting  Mrs.  Mulrooney, 
for  such  was  my  fair  companion  called, 
was,  on  the  present  occasion,  making 
her  debut  on  what  she  was  pleased  to 
call  the  ''says;**  she  was  proceeding 
to  the  Liverpool  market  as  proprietor 
and  supercargo  over  some  legion  of 
swine  that  occupied  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  aud   whose  mellifluous  tones  t 
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were  oocasioMlly  heard  in  all  parto  of 
tkeilup.  Having  informed  me  en  thete» 
together  with  tome  ctrcamataiicet  of 
her  birth  and  parentage,  the  proceeded 
to  narrate  to  me  tome  of  the  cantions 
giWn  her  by  her  (Hendt  at  to  her 
•afoty,  when  makhiar  tnch  a  long  Toy-* 
age,  and  also  to  detail  ioiie  of  the 
antiheeptiot  to  that  dread  teonige,  ae^* 
•icknets,  in  the  fear  and  terror  of 
whieh  ihe  came  on  board,  and  aeemed 
every  hoar  to  be  increasing  in  alann 
about;  "  \^  you  tbinlc,  then,  sir,  that 
pork  it  no  good  agin  the  sicknett? 
Mickey,  that's  my  husband,  sir,  says 
it's  the  only  thing  in  life  for  it,  av  if t 
toasted." 

*•  Not  the  least  use,  I  astare  you." 

«*  Nor  sperits  and  wather?" 

••  Worse  and  worse,  ma'am." 

«Ob,  thin,  maybe  oaten  mail  tay 
wonld  do  ?  it's  a  beautiful  thing  for  the 
stonrick,  any  bow." 

^  Rank  poison  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, believe  me." 

^  Oh,  then,  blessed  Mary,  what  am 
I  to  do — what  is  to  become  of  me?" 

"  Go  down  at  once  to  your  berth, 
ma^m  (  lie  still  and  without  speaking 
>SXi  we  come  in  sight  of  land;  or," 
and  here  a  briffbt  thought  seised  me, 
«•  if  you  really  led  very  ill,  call  for  that 
man  there,  with  the  far  collar  on  his 
coat  I  he  can  give  you  the  only  thing 
I  ever  knew,  of  any  use;  he's  the 
steward)  ma'am,  Steward  Moore ;  but 
you  must  be  on  your  guard,  too,  as 
yon  are  a  stranger,  for  he'k  a  conceited 
follow,  and  has  saved  a  triie,  and  seta 
np  for  half  a  gentleosan  ;  so  don't  be 
snrprited  at  his  manner  i  thon^,  after 
aH,  yon  may  find  him  \^Vi  different ; 
tome  peoi^  rve  heard,  think  hhn  es* 
tremely  dvU." 

•  And  he  hat  a  cnrct  Jt  tay?* 

**  The  only  one  I  ever  heard  of}  il 
it  a  little  cordial,  of  which  yon  takci  I 
dont  know  how  much,  every  ten  or 
fifte^  minutes." 

«*And  the  naygur  doesn't  let  the 
taycret  out,  bad  mannert  to  him." 

**  No,  ma'am  ;  he  has  rdused  eveiy 
offhr  on  the  subject" 

••  May  I  be  so  bowld  as  to  as  hb 
name  again  ?" 

**  Steward  Moore,  ma'tam.  Moore 
is  the  name,  but  people  always  call 
him  Steward  Moore  ;  just  say  that  in 
a  loud  clear  voice,  and  youll  soon 
have  him." 

With  the  most  profuse  protestations  of 
gratitude,  and  promises  of  **fork  d  dlii- 
crtikony  if  I  ever  sojourned  at  Ballinn- 
sloe,  my  lUr  friend  proceeded  tofoU 


fow  atyadvice,and 


to  the 


Some  hours  after,  I  alto  betook  my* 
tdf  to  my  rett,  from  which,  however, 
towndt  midnight  I  wat  nwoke  Inr  the 
heavy  working  and  pitching  or  the 
little  vestel,  at  the  lahomed  mar 
ten.    At  I  looked  forth  from  m^  i 

can  toareeljr  be  ImagUied  than 
fore  me.    Here  and  there 


imn  lay  b^i. 
thKNfiithe 
kimt  of  the 


row  erib^  a  nmre  wi^hegone  piutnin 

hy  b#i. 
rm 
eloomy  eabb  lay  the  vietia 
fell  malady,  in  every  ttege  of  tnfforfam; 
and  in  every  attitude  of  misenr.  Tbeir 
cries  and  lamentings,  mingled  with  the 
creaking  of  the  biilk4ieads,  and  the 
jarrinff  twnn^  of  the  dirty  lamp,  whose 
irregular  swing  told  plainly  how  ot- 
cilh^ry  wat  onr  present  motion.  I 
turned  from  the  unpleasant  tight,  and 
wat  about  aoain  to  address  mvself  to 
slumber,  with  what  success  I  might, 
when  1  started  at  the  somd  of  a  voice 
in  the  very  berth  next  to  me — whose 
tones  once  heard,  there  wat  noforget- 
ting.  The  wordt  ran  at  neuiy  at  I 
can  recollect  thus : 

**  Ob,  then,  bad  luck  to  ye  for  pigs, 
that  ever  brought  me  into  the  like  of 
this.  Oh  Lord,  there  it  is  again." 
And  here  a  slight  interruption  to  elo* 
quence  took  place,  darmg  which  i  was 
enabled  to  reflect  upon  the  author  of 
the  complaint,  who  I  need  not  say  wat 
Mrs.  Molroon^. 

"  I  thinliLa  little  tay  wonld  settle  my 
stomach,  if  I  only  could  get  it;  but 
whafs  the  use  of  talkinpf  ia  thit  horrid 
phioe  ?  They  never  mind  me  no  nKire 
than  if  I  was  a  pig.  Stewart,  stewait 
—oh,  then,  It's  wishing  you  well  I  am 
for  a  Stewart.  Stewart,  I  say  f  and 
thit  the  really  did  tay,  with  an  enesgy 
of  voiee  and  manner,  that  alaited  nmin 
thm  one  deeper,  •Oh^ywiVetnmiBf 
al  ntt,  itewart* 

^-Mn'tm,"  said  a  Bttle  dapper  an« 
dbty  pertonage,  In  a  Une  jndbel,  with 
a  greasy  napkin  negligently  thrown 
over  one  arm  ^ex  ^^Ecm."  ^Ma'hn^ 
did  you  call  ?" 

-Gall, It  It  call?  No ;  but  Fm  roar, 
lag  for  jrou  thit  half  hour.  Come  here. 
Have  you  any  of  the  cordial  dbropt 
agin  the  tioknem  ?-~yoo  know  what  1 


"  It  it  brandy,  ma'am  T* 

"  No.     It  Isnt  brandy." 

^We  have  got  gin,  malun,  and 
bottled  porter— eider,  malam,  if  too 
like." 

^  Agh,  no  t  tore  I  want  the  dhrope 
agin  the  sioknew." 

•*  Don't  know, ' 
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"  Ah,  70a  ttufdd  crayture ;  maybe 
you*re  not  the  real  stein^rt.  WbaCa 
your  name  ?** 

*«  Smith,  ma^am." 

*<  Ah,  I  thought  80  ;  go  away,  man, 
go  away." 

TbU  injuDcUon,  given  with  a  diminu« 
eodo  cadence,  was  quickly  obeyed, 
and  all  was  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Once  more  1  was  dropping 
adeep,  when  the  same  voice  as  before 
burst  out  with— 

**  Am  I  to  die  here  like  a  haythen, 
and  nobody  to  come  near  me  ?  Stewart, 
Stewart,  Stewart  Moore,  i  say." 

**  Who  Is  that  calls  me,"  said  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cabin,  while  at  the  same  instant 
a  tall  green  silk  night-cap,  surlnounting 
a  very  aristocratic  looking  forehead, 
appeared  between  the  curtains  of  the 
oppoMte  berth. 

**  Stewart  Moor^"8aid  the  ladpr  again, 
with  her  eyes  straining  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  by  which  she  expected 
him  to  enter. 

**  This  is  most  strange,**  muttered  the 
baronet,  half  akmd.  **  Why,  madam, 
yott  are  calling  meT 

**And  if  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Mul<> 
rooney  ;  "  and  if  ye  heerd  me,  have  ye 
no  manners  to  answer  your  name»  eh  ? 
Are  ye  Stewart  Moore." 

**  Upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  thought 
so  last  night,  when  I  came  on  board  ; 
but  vou  really  have  contrived  to  make 
me  tear  my  own  idenUty." 

"  And  is  it  then  ycTC  lying  on  the 
broad  of  yer  back,  and  me  as  sick  as  a 
dog  foment  ye  ?" 

"I  concede,  ma'am,  the  fact;  the 
position  is  a  most  irksome  one,  on  every 
account** 

••  Then  why  dont  ye  come  over  to 
me ;"  and  this  Mrs.  Mulroooc^  said 
with  a  voice  of  something  like  tender- 
ness— wishing  at  all  hazards  to  con- 
ciliate so  important  a  functionary. 

"  Why,  really  you  m'e  the  most  in- 
comprehensible person  I  ever  met." 
*<  I'm  what  r  said  Mrs.  Malrooney, 


her  bWod  rushing  to  her  hot  and 
tempks  as  she  spoke-— for  the  same 
reason  as  her  fair  townswoman  is  re- 
ported to  have  borne  with  stoical  forti- 
tude every  harsh  epithet  of  the  lan- 
guage, until  it  occurred  to  heroppeneat 
to  tell  her  that  ''the  devil  a  bit  better 
she  was  nor  a  pronoun."  So  Mrs. 
Mulroouey,  taking  '*  omne  ignotum  per 
horribUe^  became  perfectly  beside  her- 
self at  the  unlucky  phrase.  **  I'm 
whatl  repate  it  av  ye  dare,  and  111 
tear  yer  eyes  out  I  Ye  dirty  bla-^ 
guard,  to  be  lying  there  at  yer  eaae 
under  the  blankets,  grinning  at  me. 
What's  your  thrade— answer  me  that^*- 
av  it  isn't  to  wait  on  the  ladies,  eh?" 

**  Oh  the  woman  must  be  mad,"  said 
Sir  Stewart. 

**  The  devil  a  taste  mad,  my  dear-— 
I'm  only  sick.  Now  just  come  over  to 
me,  like  a  dacent  creature,  and  give 
me  the  dhrop  of  comfort  ye  have. 
Come,  avick." 

••  Go  over  to  you  ?* 

"  Ay,  and  why  not  ?  or  if  it's  so  la^ 
ye  are,  why  then.  111  thry  and  cross 
over  to  ^vr  side." 

These  words  being  accompanied  by 
a  certain  indication  of  change  of  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mulrooney, 
Sir  Stewart  perceived  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  and  springing  from  his 
berth,  he  rushed  halMiress^  through 
the  eabin,  and  up  the  eompanton  Im- 
der,just  as  Mrs.  Mnhooney  had  pro- 
truded a  pair  of  enormous  kgt  ran 
her  couch,  and  hunar  for  a  moment 

SeudnlouB  before  she  dropped  upon  the 
oor,  and  followed  him  to  the  deck. 
A  tremendous  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  sailors  and  deck  passengers,  pre- 
vented my  hearing  the  dialogue  which 
ensued  ;  nor  do  f  vet  know  how  Mrs. 
Mulrooney  learned  her  mistake.  Cer- 
tain It  is,  she  no  more  appeared  among 
the  passengers  in  the  cabin ;  and  Sir 
Stewart's  manner,  the  followinff  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  amply  satined  me 
that  I  had  had  my  revenge. 


CBAPTBR  IX. 

Upset— Mind— and  Body. 


No  sooner  dM  I  reach  Liverpool,  than 
I  hastened  to  take  my  place  in  the 
earliest  conveyance  for  London.  At 
that  time  the  Umpire  Coach  was  the 
perfoction  of  fast  travdltng ;  and  seated 
behind  tbe  box,  envelope  in  a  suffi- 
ciency of  broad«oloth,  I  turned  my 
lace  towards  town  with  as  muchanziety, 


and  as  ardent  expectations  as  most  of 
those  about  me.  All  went  in  the  re- 
gular monotonous  routine  of  such  mat- 
ters, until  our  reaching  Northampton  ; 
passing  down  the  steep  street  of  which 
town,  the  near  wheel  horse  stumbled 
and  fell.  The  coach,  after  a  tremen- 
dous roll  to  one  side,  toppled  oviRr  on  t 
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the  other,  and  wiih  a  tremendous  crash, 

and  sudden  shock,  sent  all  the  outsides, 
myself   among    the    number,    flying 

throuffh  the  air  like  sea-gulls.  As  for 
me,  after  describing  a  very  respectable 
parabola,  my  angle  of  incidence  landed 
me  in  a  bonnet-maker's  shop — having 
passed  through  a  large  plate-glass  win- 
dow, and  destroyed  more  leghorns  and 
dunstables,  than  a  year's  pay  would 
recotapense.  I  have  but  small  recol- 
lection of  the  details  of  that  occasion, 
until  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  very 
spacious  bed,  at  the  George  Inn,  hav- 
ing been  bled  in  both  arms,  and  dis- 
covering by  the  multitude  of  bandages 
in  which  I  was  enveloped,  that  at  least 
some  of  my  bones  were  broken  by  the 
fall.  That  such  fate  had  befallen  my 
collar  bone  and  three  of  my  ribs,  I 
soon  learned;  and  was  horror-struck 
at  hearing  from  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended me,  that  four  or  live  weeks 
would  be  the  very  earliest  period  I 
could  bear  removal  with  safety.  Here 
then,  at  once  was  a  large  deduction 
from  mj  six  months'  leave,  not  to 
think  of  the  misery  that  awaited  me 
for  such  a  time,  confined  to  my  bed  in 
an  inn,  without  books,  friends,  or  ac- 

-quaintances.  However,  even  this  could 
be  remedied  by  patience ;  and  sum- 
moning up  all  I  could  command,  I 
**  bided  mv  time,"  but  not  before  1  had 
Gompletecf  a  term  of  two  months'  im- 

-  prisonment,  and  had  become,  from  ac- 
tual starvation,  something  very  like  a 
living  transparency. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  I  feel  my- 
self once  more  on  the  road,  than  my 
spirits  rose,  and  I  felt  myself  as  full  of 
high  hope  and  buoyant  expectation  as 
ever.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  ar- 
.  rived  in  London.  I  drove  to  a  quiet 
hotel  in  the  west-end  ;  and  the  following 

-  morning  proceeded  to  Belgrave  Square, 
burEting  with  impatience  to  see  my 
friends  the  Callonbys,  and  recount  all 
my  adventures — for  as  I  was  too  ill  to 
write  from  Northampton,  and  did  not 
vrish  to  entrust  to  a  stranger  the  office 
of  communicating  with  them,  I  judged 
that  they  must  be  exceedingly  uneasy 
on  my  account,  and  pictured  to  myself 
the  thousand  emotions  my  appearance, 
so  indicative  of  illness,  would  give  rise 
to  ;  and  could  scarcely  avoid  nmning 
in  my  impatience  to  be  once  more 
among  them.  How  Lady  Jane  would 
meet  mc,  I  thought  over  again  and 
again  ;  whether  the  same  cautious  re- 
serve awaited  me,  or  whether  her 
family's  approval  of  me  would  have 
wrought  a  change  in  her  reception  of 


me — I  burned  to  ascertain.  As  my 
thoughts  ran  on  in  thb  way,  I  fointd 
myself  at  the  door ;  but  was  much 
alarmed  to  perceive  that  the  closed 
vrindow  shutters  and  dismantled  look 
of  the  house  proclaimed  them  from 
home.  I  rung  the  bell  and  soon 
learned  from  a  servant,  whose  face  I 
had  not  seen  before,  that  the  family 
had  gone  to  Paris  about  a  month  be- 
fore, with  the  intention  of  spending 
the  winter  there.  I  need  not  sav  how 
grievously  this  piece  of  intdligence 
disappointed  me,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts. 
At  last  the  servant  said  : 

•*  If  you  have  any  thing  very  par- 
ticular, sir,  that  my  Lord's  lawyer  can 
do,  I  can  give  you  his  address.* 

••  No,  thank  you — ^nothing  ;"  at  the 
same  time  I  muttered  to  myself^  **  lH 
have  some  occupation  for  him  though 
ere  long."  •«  The  family  were  all  quite 
well,  didn't  you  say  ?" 

••  Yes  sir,  perfectly  well.  My  Lord 
had  only  a  shght  cold." 

"Ah— yes — and  their  address  is 
*  Meurice  ;*  very  well." 

So  saying,  I  turned  from  the  door, 
and  with  slower  steps  than  I  had  come, 
returned  to  my  hotel 

My  first  resolve  was  to  set  out  for 
Paris;  my  second  was  to  visit  my 
uncle.  Sir  Guy  Lorrequer  first,  and 
having  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
my  position,  and  the  advantageous 
prospects  before  me,  endeavour  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  some  settlement  on 
Lady  Jane,  in  the  event  of  my  obtain- 
ing her  family's  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. This,  from  his  liking  gpreat 
people  much,  and  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  advantages  of  connexion,  I 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  ;  so  that,  although  my  hopes 
of  happiness  were  delayed  in  their 
fulfilment,  1  believed  they  were  only 
about  to  be  the  more  securely  realized. 
The  same  day  I  set  out  for  Elton,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  at  night  reached  my 
nucleus  house.  I  found  the  old  gentle- 
man looking  just  as  I  had  IcdFt  him 
three  years  before,  complaining  a  little 
of  gout  in  the  left  foot — ^praising  hb 
old  specific,  port-wine — abusing  his 
servants  for  robbing  him — and  drink- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington's  health 
every  night  after  supper  ;  which  meal 
I  had  much  pleasure  in  surprising  him 
at  on  my  arrival — having  not  eaten 
since  mv  departure  from,  London. 

••  Well,  Harry,**  said  my  uncle,  when 
the  servants  had  Icfl  the  room,  and  we 
drew  over  the  spider  table  to  the  fire 
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to  discuss  onr  wine  witlt  comfbrt, 
*^hat  good  wind  has  blown  vou  down 
to  me,  my  boy  ?  for  it's  odd  enough, 
five  minutes  before  I  heard  the  wheels 
on  the  grarel,  1  was  just  wishing  some 
good  ^1k>w  would  join  me  at  the 
irrouse— and  you  see  I  had  my  wish  I 
The  old  story,  I  suppose,  that  you*re 
out  of  cash.  WouM  not  come  down 
here  for  nothing — eh?  Come,  lad, 
tell  truth  ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

«*  Why,  not  exactly,  sir ;  but  I  really 
had  rather  at  present  talk  about  you, 
than  about  my  own  matters,  which  we 
can  chat  over  to-morrow.  How  do 
yon  get  on,  sir,  with  the  Scotch  stew- 
ard ?*• 

"  HelB  a  rogue,  sir — a  cheat — a 
scoundrel ;  but  it  is  the  same  with 
them  all ;  and  your  cousin,  Harry — your 
cousin,  that  I  have  reared  from  his  in- 
fancy to  be  my  heir,  (pleasant  topic  for 
roe!)  he  cares  no  more  for  me  than 
the  rest  of  them,  and  would  never 
come  near  me,  if  it  were  not  that,  like 
3rourself,  he  was  hard  run  for  money, 
and  wanted  to  wheedle  me  out  of  a 
hundred  or  two." 

•*  But  you  forget,  sir — I  told  you  I 
did  not  come  to  do  so.*' 

**  We'll  see  that— we'll  see  that  in 
the  momine,"  replied  he,  with  an  in- 
credulous snake  of  the  head. 

"  But  Guy,  sir ;  what  has  Guy  done?" 

<*  What  has  he  not  done  ?  No  sooner 
did  he  ioin  that  popinjay  set  of  fellows, 
he  calls  the  — th  hussars,  than  he 
turned  out,  what  he  calls  a  four-in-hand 
drag,  which  dragged  nine  hundred 
pounds  out  of  mv  pocket — then  he  has 
got  a  ^acht  at  dowes — a  grouse  moun- 
tain m  Scotland— and  nas  actually 
given  Tattersall  an  unlimited  ordter  to 
purchase  the  Wreckinton  pack  of  har- 
riers, which  he  intends  to  keep  for  the 
use  of  the  corps.  In  a  word,  there  is 
not  an  amusement  of  that  villainous 
regiment — not  a  flask  of  champaign 
drank  at  their  mess,  I  don't  bear  .my 
share  in  the  cost  of;  and  through  the 
kind  offices  of  your  worthy  cousin  Guy 
Lorrequer." 

This  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
expos6  for  me,  to  hear  of  my  cousin 
indulged  in  every  excess  of  foolish  ex- 
travagance, by  his  rich  unclb,  while  I, 
the  son  of  an  elder  brother,  who  un- 
fortunately called  me  by  his  own  name, 
Harry,  remained  the  sub.  in  a  march- 
iog  regiment,  with  not  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  above  my  pay,  and  whose 
extravagance,  if  any  such  had  been 
found  to  exist,  would  have  deprived  of 
even  that  small  allowance.    My  uncle. 


however,  did  not  notice  the  chagrin 
with  which  I  heard  his  narrative  ;  but 
continued  to  detail  various  instances 
of  wild  and  reckless  expense,  the 
future  possessor  of  his  ample  property 
had  already  launched  into. 

Anxious  to  say  something,  without 
well-knowing  what,  I  hinted  that  pro- 
bably my  good  cousin  would  reform 
some  of  these  days,  and  marry. 

"  Marry,"  said  my  unde ;  ••yes,  that 
I  believe,  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
with  him ;  and  I  hope  now  that  mat- 
ter is  in  good  train — so  the  latest  ac- 
counts say,  at  least" 

•*  Ah,  indeed,"  said  I,  endeavourii^ 
to  take  an  interest  in  what  I  really  felt 
none — for  my  cousin  and  I  had  never 
been  very  intimate  friends ;  and  the 
difference  in  our  fortunes  had  never, 
at  least  to  my  thinking,  been  compen- 
sated by  any  advances  which  he,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  made  to 
me. 

^  Why,  Harry,  did  you  not  hear  of 
it  ?"  said  my  uncle. 

••  No — not  a  word  of  it" 

"Very  strange,  indeed— a  ttjeai 
match,  Harry— a  very  great  match.  In- 
deed." 

•'Some  rich  banker's  daughter" 
thought  I.  **  What  will  he  say  when 
he  hears  of  my  fortune  ?" 

*•  A  very  fine  young  woman,  too,  I 
understand — quite  the  belie  of  London 
— and  a  splendid  property  left  by  an 
aunt" 

I  was  bursting  to  tell  him  of  itiy 
aflair,  and  say  that  he  had  another 
nephew,  to  whom,  if  common  jusdce 
were  rendered,  his  fortune  was  as  cer- 
tainly made  for  life. 

**  Uuy's  business  happened  this  way," 
continued  my  uncle,  who  was  quite 
engrossed  by  the  thought  of  his  fa- 
vourite's success.  **  The  father  of  the 
young  lady  met  him  in  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  or  some  such  place,  where  be 
was  with  his  regiment — was  greatly 
struck  with  his  manner  and  address-* 
found  him  out  to  be  my  nephew- 
asked  him  to  his  house — and,  in  &ct, 
almost  threw  this  lovely  girl  at  his 
head,  before  they  were  two  months  ac- 
quainted." 

*•  As  nearly  as  possible  like  my  own 
adventure,"  tbougnt  I,  laughing  to  my- 
self. 

**  But  you  have  not  told  me  who  they 
are,  sir,"  said  I,  dyincr  to  have  A»  story 
finished,  and  to  begin  mine. 

*'  I'm  coming  to  that — I'm  coming 
to  that  Guy  came  down  here,  but  did 
not  tell  me  one  word  of  his  having 
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rrer  aet  tka  fiunily,  b«t*  begged  of  im 
to  gire  him  an  introductioB  to  them,  at 
Ibey  were  in  Pari«,  where  he  was  going 
en  a  short  leave  ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
heard  of  the  matter,  was  a  letter  fi^m 
the  papa,  demanding  from  me  if  Gay 
was  to  be  my  heir«  and  asking  my  eou- 
Gurrence  in  the  match  between  him  and 
hb  daaghter.* 

**  Ha  I  how  did  yon  know,  sir,  that 
they  were  previously  known  to  each 
otherT 

**The  familT  lawyer  told  mc,  who 
heard  it  all  talked  over." 

**  And  why,  then,  did  Guy  get  the 
letier  of  iatrodaction  from  you,  when 
he  already  was  acqnaiated  with  them  Y* 

*'I  am  sure  I  cannot  toll,  except 
that  yon  know  he  alwavs  does  every 
thing  unlike  every  one  else  ;  and  to  be 
sure  the  letter  seems  to  have  excited 
some  amusement.  I  must  show  you 
his  answer  to  my  first  note,  to  know 
how  all  was  going  on  ;  for  I  felt  very 
anxious  about  matters,  when  I  heard 
firom  some  person  who  had  met  them, 
that  Guy  was  everlastingly  in  the 
house,  and  that  Lord  Callonby  oonld 
Bot  live  without  him." 

••  Lord  who,  sir  ?*  said  I  in  a  voice 
Chat  made  the  old  man  upset  his  glass, 
tad  spring  from  his  chair  in  horror. 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  maUer  with 
Ae  boy.    What  makes  you  so  pale  T* 

"  Wiioie  name  did  you  say  at  that 
moment,  sir,**  said  I  with  a  slownesa 
of  speech  that  cost  me  agony. 

**  Lord  Callonby,  i  said ;  my  old 
ackoolfellow  and  ug  at  Eton." 

•  And  the  lady^s  name»  sir  T  said  I, 
in  scarcely  an  audible  whisper. 

"  Vm  sure  I  forget  her  name  ;  but 
here's  the  letier  from  Guy ;  and  I  think 
he  mentions  her  name  in  the  post^ 
script." 

1  snatehed  rudely  the  half-opened 
letter  from  the  old  man,  as  he  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  detect  the  place 
he  wanted,  aud  read  as  folloM'S  : 

**  My  adored  Jane  is  all  your  fondest 
wishes  for  my  happiness  could  picture, 
and  lungs  to  see  tier  dear  uncle,  as  she 
already  calls  you  on  every  occasion." 
I  read  no  more — ray  eyes  swam — the 
paper,  the  candles,  every  thing  before 
me,  was  misty  and  conmsed  ;  and  al- 
though 1  heard  my  uncle's  voice  still 
going  on,  I  knew  nothing  of  what  he 


For  tooM  tinw,  ay  i 
take  in  the  full  extent  of  the  bate 
treachery  I  had  met  with,  and  I  aal 
speechless  and  stupified.  By  degrees 
my  iacuhiet  became  clearer,  and  with 
one  glance  I  read  the  whole  bnnoesa 
firom  my  trtt  meeting-  with  them  at 
Kilrush,  to  the  present  moment  I 
saw  thattn  their  attentions  to  me,  tbej 
thought  they  were  winning  the  bar 
of  Elton,  the  futore  proprietor  of 
fifteen  thousand  per  annnm.  From 
this  tangled  web  of  heartless  hitrigoe, 
I  tum^  my  thoughts  to  Lady  Jane 
herself.  How  had  she  betrayed  me ! 
for  certainly  she  had  not  only  reoeivcid, 
but  encourai^ed  mv  address — and  so 
soon  too.  To  think  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  my  own  preeipitate 
haste  to  see  her  bad  involved  me  in 
a  nearly  fatal  accident,  that  she  was 
actually  receiving  the  attentions  of  en- 
other  I   Oh,  it  was  too,  too  bad. 

But  enoughs-even  now  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  memory  of  that  mo- 
ment, when  the  hqies  and  dreams  of 
many  a  long  day  and  night  were  dos- 
tined  to  be  rudely  blighted,  and  fisr 
ever.  I  seized  the  first  oppokuntty  of 
bidding  my  uncle  good  night;  and 
having  promised  him  to  rev^  all  my 
plans  on  the  morrow,  hurried  to  my 
room. 

My  plans!  alaa,  I  had  none— that 
one  Mtal  paragraph  had  scattered  them 
to  the  winds;  ana  I  threw  myself  upon 
ay  bed,  wretched  and  almost  heart- 
'  broken. 

I  have  onoe  before  in  these  "  Con- 
fessions* chumed  to  myself  the  pri- 
vilege, not  inconsistent  with  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  meflMwabiha  of  my  life, 
to  pass  slightly  over  those  passages, 
the  burden  or  which  was  unhappy, 
and  whose  memory  is  still  painful. 
I  must  now,  therefore,  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  this  act,  and  beg  of  the 
reader  to  let  me  pass  from  this  sad 
portion  of  my  history,  and  fur  the  full 
expression  of  my  mingled  lage,  con- 
tempt, disappointment,  and  sorrow, 
let  me  beg  of  them  to  receive  instead, 
what  a  learned  pope  once  gave  for 
apology  for  not  reaoing  a  rather  poly- 
syllabic word  in  a  Latin  letter — **  As 
for  this,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  phrase 
in  question,  **  toU  guil  dit,"  so  say  I.— 
And  now<— en  route. 


CHAPTER  X.— MATftlMOKTAL  ADVBNTDa& — MO.    O. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw  evening  in  Febru-    Old  Plough,  in  CheUenhan — ktcuUut 
ary,  as  I  sat  in  the  coffee-room  of  the    c  iucti/fo— no  compampn  save  my  half- 
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Mihed  dediiiter  of  port  I  had  dnwa 
my  chair  to  the  comer  of  the  ample 
6re-place,  and,  in  a  half  dreany  state, 
was  reriewiagp  the  incidents  of  my 
early  life,  and  like  every  man  who  has 
reached  a  certain  age,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  lamenting^  talents  misapplied, 
opportnnhies  neglected,  profitlesis  la- 
bear,  and  disastrous  idleness.  The 
dreary  aspect  of  the  large  and  ilU 
iighted  room — the  dose  curtained 
boxes — the  unsocial  look  of  everything 
and  body  about,  suited  the  habit  of  my 
soul ;  and  I  was  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming excessively  sentimental — the 
unbroken  silence  where  several  people 
were  present,  had  also  its  effect  upon 
me,  and  1  felt  oppressed  and  dejected. 
So  sat  I  for  an  hour ;  the  dock  over 
the  mantle  ticked  sharply  on — the  old 
man  in  the  brown  surtont  had  turned 
in  his  chair,  and  now  snored  louder— 
the  gentleman  who  read  the  T\mei  had 
got  the  Ckromde,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  him  nodding  over  the  advertise- 
ments. The  father,  who,  with  a  raw 
son  of  abofit  nineteen,  had  dined  at 
six,  sat  still  and  motionless,  opposite 
his  ofispring,  and  only  breaking  tbe  si- 
lence around,  by  the  grating  of  the  de- 
cantefv  ttt  he  potted  it  across  the  table. 
The  only  thng  exdtinf  active  ens- 
tenee,  wan  a  little,  middle-sBed  man, 
«ho»  with  spectaolet  on  hia  forehead, 
and  hotel  iDp|pers  on  his  feet,  rapidly 
walked  in»  and  down,  ooeasionally  stop- 
MMT  at  faSa  table  to  sip  a  Httle  weak- 
looking  iiegws,  which  was  his  moderate 
potation  for  two  hours*  I  have  been 
particular  in  chronicling  these  few  and 
apparently  trivial  circumstances,  for,  by 
arnat  mere  trifles  are  our  greatest  and 
UMMt  important  moments  induced — had 
the  near  wheeler  of  the  Umpire  been 
only  safe  on  his  fore  legs,  and  while  I 
write  this,  I  might——  but  no — ^tbat 
was  impossible — so  let  roe  return.  The 
gloom  and  melancholy  which  beset  me, 
momeatarihr  increased.  But  three 
months  before,  and  my  prospects  pre- 
sented everything  that  was  fairest  and 
brightest — now  all  the  future  was  dark 
and  dismal.  Then  my  best  friends 
could  scarcely  avoid  envy  at  my  for- 
tune^^now  my  reverses  might  almost 
excite  compasuon  in  an  enerov.  It 
was  singular  enough — and  I  should  not 
like  to  acknowledge  it,  were  not  these 
Confessions,  in  their  very  nature  in- 
tended to  disdose  the  very  penetra- 
lia of  my  heart—but  singular  it  cer- 
tainly was— and  so  I  have  always  felt 
it  since,  when  reflecting  on  it — that  al- 
though much  and  warmly  attached  to 


Lady  Jane  Oallonby,  and  feding  most 
acutely,  what  I  must  call  her  abandon- 
ment of  me ;  yet,  the  most  constantly 
recurring  idea  of  my.';mind  onthe  sub- 
ject was,  what  wiH  the  mess  say — what 
will  they  think  at  head-quarters  ? — the 
raillery,  the  jesting,  the  half-concealed 
allusion ;  the  tone  of  assumed  com- 
passion, that  all  awaited  me,  as  each  of 
my  comrades  took  up  his  line  of  be- 
having towards  me,  was,  after  all,  the 
flKMt  difficult  thing  to  be  borne,  and  I 
absolutely  dreaded  to  join  my  regi- 
ment, more  thoroughly  than  did  ever 
schoolboy  to  return  to  bis  labour,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  hoKdays.  I  had 
framed  to  myself  all  manner  of  ways  of 
avoiding  this  dread  event.  Sometimes 
I  meditated  an  exchange  into  an  Afri- 
can oorps — sometimes  to  leave  tbe 
army  altogether.  However,  I  turned 
the  afiair  over  in  my  mind — innume- 
rable difficdties  presented  themselves, 
and  I  was  at  last  reduced  to  that  stand- 
still pdnt,  in  which,  after  continual  va- 
cillation, one  only  waits  for  the  slight- 
est impulse  of  persuasion  from  another, 
to  adopt  any,  no  matter  what  sugges- 
tion. In  this  enviable  frame  of  mind, 
I  sat  sipping  my  wine,  and  watching 
the  clock  for  that  hour,  in  which,  with 
a  safe  consdence,  I  might  retire  to  my 
bed ;  when  the  waiter  roused  me,  by 
deaunding  if  my  naoie  was  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer,  lor,tlMit  agimtleaMui  havbg  seen 
ny  card  in  the  bar,  had  been  makinc 
enquiry  for  the  owner  of  it,  all  thtough 
the  hotd. 

••  Yes,"  said  I,  *  such  is  my  name  ; 
but  I  am  not  acquainted  with^any  one 
here,  that  I  can  remember." 

**  Tbe  gentleman  has  only  arrived  an 
hour  since,  by  the  London  mail,  sir  ; 
and  here  he  is.* 

At  this  moment,  a  tall,  dashing-look- 
ing, half-swageering  fellow,  in  a  very 
sirf&cient  envelope  of  box  coats  entered 
the  coffee-room,  and  unwinding  a 
shawl  from  his  throat,  showed  me  the 
honest  and  manly  countenance  of  my 
friend,  Jack  Waller,  of  the  — th  dra- 
goons, with  whom  i  had  served  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  Jack,  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  come  down  on  a 
bold  speculation  at  this  unseasonable 
time,  for  Cheltenham ;  that  he  was  quite 
sure  his  fortune  was  about  to  be  made 
in  a  few  weeks  at  farthest,  and  what 
seemed  nearly  as  engrossing  a  topic — 
that  he  was  perfectly  famished,  and  de- 
sired a  hot  supper,  ** de  suite* 

Jack  having  dispatched  this  agree- 
able meal  with  a  traveller's  appetite,} 
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proceeded  to  unfold  his  plans  to  me  as 
ibllowg :«» 

There  resided  somewhere  near  Chel- 
tenham, in  what  direction  he  did  not 
absolutely  know,  an  old  East  India 
Colonel,  who  had  returned  from  a  lon^ 
career  of  successful  staff-duties,  and 
government  contracts,  with  the  mode- 
rate fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
He  possessed,  in  addition,  a  son  and  a 
daughter  ;  the  former,  being  a  ruke  and 
a  gambler,  he  had  long  since  consigned 
to  his  own  devices,  and  to  the  latter, 
he  bad  avowed  his  intention  of  leaving 
all  his  wealth.  That  she  was  beautiful 
as  an  angel^iighly  accomplished — 
gifled — agreeable — and  all  that,  Jack, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  was  firmly 
convinced.  That  she  was  also  bent 
resolutely  on  marrying  him,  or  any 
other  gentleman  whose  claims  were 
principallv  the  want  of  money,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  swear  to.  And,  in  fact, 
so  assured  did  he  feel,  that  "  the  whole 
affair  was  feasible,"  (I  use  his  own  ex- 
pression,) that  he  had  managed  a  two 
months*  leave,  and  was  come  down  ez- 

Kress  to  see,  make  love  to,  and  carry 
er  off,  (ie  tuite, 

**  But,"  said  I,  with  difficulty  inter- 
rupting him  :  <*  how  long  have  you 
known  her  father  ?" 

**  Known  him  ?     I  never  saw  him." 

•*  Well,  that  certainly  is  cool ;  and 
how  do  you  propose  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. Do  you  intend  to  make 
him  2Lparticep8cntninU  in  the  elopement 
of  his  own  daughter,  for  a  considera- 
tion to  be  hereuier  paid  out  of  his  own 
money  ?" 

••  Now,  Harry,  vou've  touched  upon 
the  point,  in  which,  you  must  conress, 
my  genius  always  stood  unrivalled — 
acknowledge,  if  you  are  not  dead  to 
gratitude  —  acknowledge  how  oflen 
should  you  have  gone  supperless  to 
bed,  in  our  bivouacs  in  the  Peninsula, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ingenuity  of 
your  humble  servant — avow,  that  if 
mutton  was  to  be  had,  and  beef  to  be 
purloined,  within  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  round,  our  mess  certainly  kept  no 
fast  days.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  cold  morning  on  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  when  the  inexorable  Lake 
brought  five  men  to  the  halberds  for 
stealing  turkeys,  that,  at  the  same 
moment,  I  was  engaged  in  devising  an 
ox-tail  soup,  from  a  heifer  brought  to 
our  tent  in  jack-boots  the  evening  be- 
fore, to  escape  detection,  by  tracking 
the  feet  in  the  snow.** 

**  True,  Jack,  I  never  questioned 
your  Spartan  talent  j  but  this  affair, 


time  cootidered,  does  appear  rather 

difficult." 

**  And  if  it  were  not,  should  I  have 
ever  engaged  in  it  ?  No,  no,  Harry.  I 
put  all  proper  value  upon  the  pretty 
girl,  with  her  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  pin  money.  But  I  honestly 
own  to  you,  the  intrigue,  the  scheme, 
has  as  great  charm  for  me,  as  any  part 
of  the  transaction.** 

'*  Well,  Jack,  now  for  the  plan, 
then!" 

<*  The  plan !  oh,  the  pkn.  Why,  I 
have  several ;  but  since  I  have  seen 
you,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
you,  I  have  begun  to  think  of  a  new 
mode  of  opening  the  trenches.** 

"  Why ;  I  don't  see  how  I  can  poe- 
sibly  have  admitted  a  sbgle  new  ray 
of  fight  upon  the  affair.** 

'*  There  are  you  quite  wrong.  Just 
hear  me  out  without  interruption,  and 
ril  explain.  1*11  first  discover  the  lo- 
cale or  this  worthy  ColoneL  •  Hydra- 
bad  Cottage,'  he  calls  it ;  good,  eh  ?— 
then  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  either  be 
taken  dangerously  ill  in  his  grounds, 
within  ten  jrards  of  the  hall-door,  or  be 
thrown  from  my  gig,  at  the  gate  of  his 
avenue,  and  fracture  my  skull ;  I  don't 
much  care  which.  Well,  then,  as  I 
learn  the  old  gentleman  is  the  most 
kind,  hospitable  fellow  in  the  world, 
he'll  admit  me  at  once  ;  his  daughter 
will  tend  my  sick  couch — nurse — read  to 
me ;  glorious  fun,  Harry.  Ill  make  fierce 
love  to  her ;  and  now,  the  only  point 
to  be  decided  is,  whether,  having  par- 
taken of  the  Coloners  hospitality  so 
freely,  I  ought  to  carry  her  off,  or 
marry  her  with  papa's  consent  If  on 
see  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  either 
line  of  proceeding." 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you  there  ; 
but  since  you  seem  to  see  vour  way  so 
clearly  up  to  that  point,  why,  I  should 
advise  you  leaving  that  an  'open  ques- 
Uon,'  as  the  ministers  say,  wnen  they 
are  hard  pressed  for  an  opinion." 

**  Well,  Harry,  I  consent ;  it  shall 
remain  so.  Now,  for  your  part,  for  I 
have  not  come  to  that" 

"  Mine*sfkid  I,  in  amazement ; "  why 
how  can  I  possibly  have  any  character 
assigned  me  in  the  drama  r 

*'  ril  tell  you,  Harry,  you  shall  come 
with  me  in  the  gig,  in  the  capacity  of 
my  valet" 

**  Your  what  ?"  said  I,  horror-struck 
at  his  impudence. 

**  Come,  no  nonsense,  Harry,  you*ll 
have  a  glorious  time  of  it — shall  choose 
as  becoming  a  livery  asj^ou  like — and 
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you  U  have  the  whole  female  worl3  be- 
low stairs  dying  for  you  ;  and  all  I  dsk 
for  such  au  opportunity  vouchsafed  to 
you,  is  to  puff  me,  your  master,  in  every 
possible  shape  and  form,  and  represent 
roe  as  the  finest  and  most  liberal  fellow 
in  the  world ;  rolijn;^  in  wealth,  and 
only  striving  to  get  rid  of  it." 

The  unparalleled  effrontery  of  Mas- 
ter Jack,  in  assigning  to  me  such  an 
office,  absolutely  lefl  me  unable  to  re- 
ply to  him  ;  while  he  continued  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  great  field  for  exer- 
tion thus  opened  to  us  both.  At  last, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  benefit  by  an 
anecdote  of  a  something  similar  ar- 
rangement, in  capturing,  not  a  young 
lady,  but  a  fortified  town  ;  by  retorting 
Jack's  proposition. 

•*  Come,*'  said  I,  "  I  agree,  with  one 
only  difference  ;  Til  be  the  master  and 
you  the  man  on  this  occasion.** 

To  my  utter  confusion,  and,  with- 
out a  second's  consideration.  Waller 
frrasped  my  hand,  and  cried  **  done.** 
Of  course,  1  laughed  heartily  at  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  rallied  my  friend  on  his  prospects 
of  Botany  Bay,  fur  such  an  exploit; 
never  contemplating  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree,  the  commission  of  such 
extravagance. 

Upon  this  Jack,  to  use  the  expres- 
sive French  phrase,  "  pris  sa  parole," 
touching  witn  a  master-like  delicacy  at 
ooy  late  defeat  among  the  Callonbys  ; 
which,  up  to  this  instant,  I  believed 
him  in  ignorance  of,  he  expatiated  upon 
the  prospect  of  my  repairing  that  mis- 
fortune, and  obtaining  a  fortune  consi- 
derably larger,  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  personal  charms 
of  the  young  laay,  supposing,  from  my 
l-achrymose  look,  that  my  heart  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  Lady 
Jane*s  perfidy;  and  rather  preferred 
to  dwell  upon  the  escape,  surh  a  mar- 
riage could  open  to  me,  from  the  mock- 
cry  of  the  mess  table — the  jesting  of 
my  brother  officers,  and  the  life-long 
raillery  of  the  service,  wherever  the 
story  reached.  The  fatal  facility  of  my 
disposition,  so  often  and  so  loudly 
chronicled  in  these  Confessions — the 
openness  to  be  led  whither  any  one 
might  take  the  trouble  to  conduct  me 

the  easy  indifference  to  assume  any 

character  which  might  be  pressed  upon 
me,  by  chance,  accident  or  design,  as- 
sisted by  my  share  of  three  flasks 
of  Champaigne,  induced  me  first 
to  listen — then  to  attend  to — soon 
after  to  suggest— and  finally,  ab- 
solutely to  concur  with,  and  agree  to 
Vol.  X. 


t  proposal,  which,  in  other  moments,  I 
must  have  regarded  as  downright  in- 
sanity. As  the  clock  struck  two,  I 
had  just  affixed  my  name  to  an  agree- 
ment, for  Jack  Waller  had  so  much 
of  method  in  his  madness,  that,  fearful 
of  my  retracting  in  the  morning,  he  had 
committed  the  whole  to  writing,  which, 
as  a  specimen  of  Jack*s  l^^al  talents,  I 
copy  from  the  original  document, 
now  in  my  possession. 

"  The  Plou,-h,  Cheltenham,  Tuesday 
night  or  morning,  two  o*clock — be  the 
same  more  or  less.  I,  Harry  Lorre- 
quer,  sub.  in  his  Majesty's  — th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  on  the  one  part ;  and  I, 
John  Waller,  commonly  called  Jack 
Waller,  of  the  Uth  light  dragoons  on 
the  other  ;  hereby  promise  and  agree, 
each  for  himself,  and  not  one  for  the 
other,  to  the  following  conditions, 
which  are  hereafter  subjoined,  to  wit, 
the  aforesaid  Jack  Waller  is  to  serve, 
obey,  and  humbly  follow  the  aforemen- 
tioned Harry  Lorrequer,  for  the  space 
of  one  month  of  four  weeks ;  conducting 
himself  in  all  respects,  modes,  ways, 
manners,  as  his,  the  aforesaid  Lorre- 
quer's  own  man,  skip,  valet,  or  sauce- 
pan—duly praising,  puffing,  and  laud- 
ing the  aforesaid  Lorrequer,  and  in 
every  way  facilitating  his  success  to 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  — '* 

*<  Shall  we  put  in  her  name,  Harry  ? 
here,**  said  Jack. 

•  I  think  not ;  we'll  fill  it  up  in  pen- 
cil ;  that  looks  very  knowing." 

"  — -»at  the  end  of  which  period,  if 
successful  in  his  suit,  the  aforesaid 
Harry  Lorrequer  is  to  render  to  the 
aforesaid  Waller  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  three  and  a  half  per 
cent  with  a  faithful  discharge  in  writ- 
ing for  his  services,  as  may  be.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  which  Heaven  for- 
bid, the  aforesaid  Lorrequer  fail  in  ob- 
taining the  hand  of  ,  that  he 

will  evacuate  the  territory  within  twelve 
hours,  and  repairing  to  a  convenient 
spot  selected  by  the  aforesaid  Waller, 
then  and  there  duly  invest  himself 
with  a  livery  chosen  by  the  aforesaid 

Waller ^" 

**  You  know,  each  man  uses  his 
choice  in  this  particular,**  said  Jack. 

** and  for  the  space  of  four  ca- 
lendar weeks,  be  unto  the  aforesaid 
Waller,  as  his  skip,  or  valet,  re- 
ceiving, in  the  event  of  success,  the 
like  compensation,  as  aforesaid  ;  each, 
promising  strictly  to  maintain  the  term 
of  their  agreement,  and  binding,  by  a 
solemn  pledge,  to  divest  themselves  of 
every  right  appertaining  to  their  former 
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condition,  for  the  space  of  time  there 
mentioned.'* 

We  signed  and  sealed  it  formally, 
and  6nisDed  another  flask  to  its  perfect 
ratification.  This  done,  and  after  a 
hearty  shake  hands,  we  parted  and  re- 
tired for  the  night. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  on  wakin?  the 
following  moruing,  was  Jack  Waller, 
standing  beside  my  bed,  evidently  in 
excellent  spirits  with  himself  and  all  the 
world. 

"  Harry,  mv  boy,  I  have  done  it  glo- 
riously,** sua  he.  '*  I  only  remem- 
bered on  parting  with  you  last  night, 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  our  old  colonel's  character  is  a  cer- 
tain vague  idea  he  has  somewhere 
picked  up,  that  he  has  been  at  some 
▼ery  remote  period  of  his  history,  a 
most  distinguished  officer.  This  no- 
tion, it  appears,  haunts  his  mind,  and 
he  absolutely  believes  he  has  been  in 
every  engagement  fipm  the  seven  years* 
war,  down  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Ybu  camnot  mention  a  siege  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  first  parallel  for ;  nor  a 
storming  party,  where  he  did  not  lead 
the  forlorn  hope  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
regiment  in  the  service,  from  those 
that  formed  the  fighting  brigade  of 
PictOD,  down  to  the  London  train- 
bands, with  which,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  has  not  fought  and  bled. 
This  mania  of  heroism  is  droll  enough, 
when  one  considers  that  the  sphere  of 
his  action  was  necessarily  so  limited  ; 
but  yet  we  have  everjr  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  peculiarity,  as  youMl 
say,  when  I  inform  you  that  this 
morning  I  desoatched  a  hasty  messen- 
ger to  his  villa,  with  a  most  polite 
note,  setting  forth  that  a  Mr.  Lorre- 

auer — ay,  Harry,  all  above  board — 
lere  is  nothing  like  it — *  a  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer,  of  the  — ^th,  was  collecting  for 
publication,  such  materials  as  might 
serve  to  commemorate  the  distinguished 
engagements  of  British  officers,  who 
have,  at  any  time,  been  in  command — he 
most  respectfully  requests  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Kamworth,  whose  dis- 
tinguished services  on  many  gallant 
occasions,  have  called  forth  the  unqua- 
lified approval  of  his  msgesty*s  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lorrequer*s  stay  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  a  few  days,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds from  this  to  visit  Lord  Angle- 
sey ;  and,  therefore,  would  humbly 
suggest  as  early  a  meeting  as  may  suit 
Colonel  K.*s  convenience.*  What  think 
you  now  ?  Is  this  a  master-«troke  or 
not?" 
"  Why,    certainly.      Here*s    for    it 


now,**  said  I,  drawing  a  deep  sieh. 
*<  But  Jack,  what  is  all  this  ?  W  by, 
you're  in  livery  already.** 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
that  Waller  was  arrayed  in  a  very  de- 
corous suit  of  dark  gr^y,  with  cord 
shorts  and  boots,  and  looked  a  very 
knowing,  but  very  quick  style  of  ser- 
rant,  for  the  side  of  a  tilbury. 

•*  You  like  it,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  should 
have  pre^rred  something  a  little  more 
showy  myself;  but  as  you  chose  this 
kist  niffht,  I,  of  course,  gave  way  ;  and 
after  all,  I  believe  you*re  right ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  neat.** 

**  Did  I  choose  it  last  night  ?  for  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  it.** 

•*  Yes ;  you  were  most  particular 
about  the  len^h  of  the  waistcoat,  and 
the  height  of  the  cockade ,  and  you 
see  I  have  followed  your  orders  tole- 
rably close ;  and  now,  adieu  to  sweet 
equality  for  a  season  ;  and  I  am  your 
most  obedient  servant  for  four  weeks  ; 
see  that  you  make  the  most  of  it.** 

While  we  were  talking,  the  waiter 
entered  with  a  note  addressed  to  me, 
which  I  rightly  conjectured  could  only 
come  from  C5olonel  Kamworth.  It 
ran  thus — 

"Colonel  Kamworth  feels  highly 
flattered  by  the  polite  attention  of  Mr. 
Lorrequer,  and  will  esteem  it  a  parti- 
cular favor,  if  Mr.  L.  can  afford  liiui  the 
few  days  his  stay  in  this  part  of  the 
country  will  permit,  by  spaiding  them 
at  Hydrabad  Cottage.  Any  informa- 
tion  as  to  Colonel  Kamwortn's  si^rvices 
in  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  gh»be,  he 
need  not  say,  is  entirely  at  Mr.  L.*s 
disposal. 

•*  Colonel  K.  dines  at  six  precisely." 

When  Waller  had  read  the  note 
through,  he  tossed  his  hat  up  in  the 
air ;  and,  with  something  little  short  of 
an  Indian  whoop,  shouted  out — 

**  The  game  is  won  already.  Harry, 
ray  man,  give  me  the  check  for  the  ten 
thousand  ;  she  is  your  own  this  mr- 
nute.** 

Without  participating  entirely  in 
Wall#'r*s  exceeding  delight,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  growing  interest  in  the 
part  I  was  advertised  to  perform,  and 
began  my  rehearsal  with  more  spirit 
than  I  thought  I  should  have  been  able 
to  command. 

That  same  evening,  at  the  same 
hour  as  that  in  which  on  the  preceding 
I  sat  lone  and  comfortless  by  the  cof. 
fee-room  fire,  I  was  seated  opposite 
a  very  pompous,  respectable  looking 
old  man,    with  a  large,  stilf  queue  of 
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white  hair,  who  pressed  me  repeatedly 
to  fill  my  glass  and  pas^  the  decanter. 
The  room  was  a  small  library,  with 
handsomely  fitted  shelves  ;  there  were 
but  four  chairs,  but  each  would  have 
made  at  least  three  of  any  modern  one. 
The  curtains,  of  deep  crimson  cloth, 
effectually  secured  the  room  from 
draught ;  and  the  cheerful  wood  fire, 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  which  was  the 
only  light  in  the  apartment,  gave  a 
most  inviting  look  of  comfort  and 
Bnugness  to  every, thing.  This,  thought 
I,  is  all  excellent ;  and  however  the 
adventure  ends,  this  is  certainly  plea- 
sant, and  I  never  tasted  better  Madeira. 

**  And  so,  Mr,  Lorrequer,  you  heard 
of  my  affair  at  Cantantrabad,  when  I 
took  the  Rajah  prisoner  i^ 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  **  the  governor  ge- 
neral mentioned  the  gallant  business 
the  very  last  time  I  dined  at  Govern- 
ment House." 

*•  Ah,  did  he  ?  kind  of  him,  though. 
Well,  sir,  I  received  two  millions  of 
rupees  on  the  morning  after,  and  a 
nromise  of  ten  more  if  I  would  permit 
dim  to  escape — but  no — I  refused 
flatly.** 

**  Is  it  possible ;  and  what  did  you  do 
with  the  two  million — sent  them  of 
course- 


•*  No ;  that  I  didn't ;  the  wretches 
know  nothing  of  the  use  of  money. 
No,  no ;  I  have  them  this  moment  in 
good  government  security." 

••  1  believe  I  never  mentioned  to  you 
the  storming  of  Java.  Fill  yourself 
another  glass,  and  Til  describe  it  all  to 
you;  for  it  will  be  of  infinite  conse- 
quence that  a  true  narrative  of  this 
meets  the  public  eye ;  they  really  are 
quite  ignorant  of  it.  Here  now  is 
Fort  Cornelius,  ^nd  there  is  the  moat; 
the  sugar  basin  is  the  citadel,  and  the 
tongs  is  tbe  first  trench  ;  the  decanter 
will  represent  the  tall  tower  towards  the 
south-west  angle;  and  here,  the  wine 
gi^fis — this  is  me.  Well,  it  was  a  little 
after  ten  at  night  I  got  the  order,  from 
tbe  general  in  command,  to  march 
upon  this  plate  of  figs,  which  was  an 
open  space  before  Fort  Cornelius,  and 
to  take  up  mv  position  in  front  of  the 
fort ;  and  with  four  pieces  of  field 
artillery — these  walnuts  here — to  be 
ready  to  open  my  fire  at  a  moment's 
warning  upon  the  sou-west  tower ;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  you  have  moved  the 
tower  ;  I  thought  you  were  drinking 
Madeira.  As  I  said  before,  to  open 
my  fire  upon  the  sou-west  tower,  or  if 
necessary  protect  the  sugar  tonzs, 
which   I   explained  to  you  was  the 


trench.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
besieged  were  making  preparations  for 
a  sortie  to  occupy  this  dish  of  almonds 
and  raisins.  The  high  ground  to  the 
left  of  my  position — put  another  log 
on  the  fire,  if  you  please,  sir ;  for  { 
cannot  see  myself.  I  thought  1  was 
up  near  the  figs,  and  I  find  myself 
down  near  the  half  moon.** 

"  It  is  past  nine,  sir,"  said  a  servant, 
entering  the  room ;  **  shall  I  take  the 
carriage  for  Miss  Kam worth,  sir  ?" 
This  being  the  first  time  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  was  mentioned  since 
my  arrival,  I  felt  somewhat  anxious 
to  hear  more  of  her,  in  which  laudable 
desire  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  grati- 
fied ;  for  the  colonel,  feeling  consider- 
ably annoyed  by  the  interruption,  dis- 
missed the  servant  by  saying — 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  sirrah,  by 
coming  in  at  this  moment ;  don't  you 
see  I  am  preparing  for  the  attack  on 
the  half  moon  ?"  Mr.  Lorrequer,  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  one  moment ;  this 
fellow  has  completely  put  me  out ;  and 
besides,  1  perceive  you  have  eaten  the 
flying  artillery;  and  in  fact,  my  dear 
sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  down  the 
position  again. 

With  this  praiseworthy  interest  the 
colonel  proceeded  to  arrange  the  "iwa- 
terUr  of  our  dessert  in  battle  array, 
when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  a  very  handsome  girl,  in  a 
roost  becoming  dein  toilette,  sprung 
into  the  room,  and  either  not  noticing, 
or  not  caring,  that  a  stranger  was  pre- 
sent, threw  herself  into  the  old  gentle- 
man's arms,  with  a  decree  of  empresses 
mentt  and  exceedingly  vexatious  for 
any  third  and  unoccupied  party  to 
witness. 

**  Mary,  my  dear,"  suid  the  colonel, 
completely  forgetting  Java  and  Fort 
Cornelius  at  once,  "  you  don't  perceive 
I  have  a  gentleman  to  introduce  to 
you.  Mr.  Lorrequer,  my  daughter. 
Miss  Kamworth ;  here  the  youiig 
lady  courtesied,  somewhat  stiffly,  and  I 
bowed  reverently  ;  and  we  all  resumed 
places.  I  now  found  out  that  Miss 
Kamworth  had  been  spending  the 
preceding  four  or  five  days  at  a 
friend's  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
had  preferred  coming  home  somewhat 
unexpectedly  to  waiting  for  her  own 
carriage. 

My  Confessions,  if  recorded  verba- 
tim, from  the  notes  of  that  four  weeks' 
sojourn,  would  only  increase  the  al- 
ready too  prolu.  and  uninteresting  de- 
UiU  of  tM%,jflk«|pter^in  my  liie.  I 
need  ooIf  •       "        'thout  falling  in  i 
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love  with  Mary  Kamworth,  I  felt  pro- 
digiously dispoAcd  thereto.     She  was 
extremely  pretty ;  liad  a  foot  and  ancle 
to  swear  by ;  the  most  silvery  toned 
voice  I  almost  ever  heard,  and  a  cer- 
tain witchery  and  archness  of  manner, 
that  by  its  very  tantalizing  uncertainty, 
continually  provoked  attention ;   and 
by  suggesting  a  difficulty  in  the  road 
to  success,  imparted  a  more  than  com- 
mon zest  in  the  pursuit     She  was  a 
little,  a  very  little  blue,  rather  a  dabbler 
in  the  **  ologies,"  than  a  real  disciple. 
Yet  she  made  collections  of  minerals, 
and  brown  beetles,  and  cryptogamias, 
and  various  other  homoeopathic  doses 
of  the  creation,  infinitessimally  small 
in  their  subdivision  ;  in  none  oi  which 
1  felt  any  interest.  Save  in  the  excuse 
they  gave  for  accompanying  her  in  her 
poney-phaeton.     This  was,  however,  a 
rare  pleasure;  for  every  morning  for 
at  least  thrre  or  four  hours,   I  was 
obliged  to  sit  opposite  the  colonel,  en- 
gaged in  the  compilation  of  that  nar- 
rative of  his  res  gesta,  which  was  to 
eclipse  the   career  of  Napoleon   and 
leavie'  Wellington's  laurels  but  a  very 
faded  lustre  in  comparison.     In  this 
agreeable  occupation  thus  did  I  pass 
the  greater  part  of  my  day,  in  listening 
to  the  insufferable    prolixity   of  the 
most  prolix  of  colonels ;  and  at  times 
notwithstanding  the  propinquity  of  re- 
lationship  which  awaited   us,   almost 
regretting  that  he  was  not  blown  up  in 
any  of  the  numerous  explosions  bis 
memoir  abounded  with.     I  may  heire 
mention,  that  while  my  literary  labour 
was  thus  progressing,  the  young  lady 
continued  her  avocations  as  before — 
not  indeed  with  me  for  her  companion 
— but  Waller ;  for  Colonel  Kamworth, 
**  having  remarked  the  steadiness  and 
propriety  of  my  man,  felt  no  scruple 
in   sending    him  out    to   drive   Miss 
Kamworth,**  particularly  as  I  gave  him 
a  most  excellent  character  for  every 
virtue  under  heaven. 

I  must  hasten  on.— The  last  day  of 
my  four  weeks  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Colonel  Kamworth  had  pressed  me  to 
prolong  my  visit;  and  1  only  waited 
for  Waller's  return  from  Cheltenham, 
whither  I  had  sent  him  for  my  letters, 
to  make  arrangements  with  him  to  ab- 
solve me  from  my  ridiculous  bond,  and 
accept  the  invitation.  We  were  sit- 
ting round  the  library  fire;  the  colonel, 
as  usual,  narrating  his  early  deeds  and 
hair-breadth  'scapes ;  Mary,  embroider- 
ing an  indescribable  something,  which 
every  evening  made  its  appearance,  but 
seemed  never  to  advance,  was  rather 


in  better  spirits  than  usual ;  at  the 
same  time  her  manner  was  nenrous 
and  uncertain ;  and  I  could  perceive 
by  her  frequent  absence  of  mind,  that 
her  thoughts  were  not  as  much  occu- 
fiied  by  the  siege  of  Java  as  her  wor- 
thy  father  believed  them.      Without 
laying  any  stress   upon    the  circum- 
stance, 1  must  yet  avow  that  Waller's 
not  having  returned  from  Chelteuham 
gave  me  some  uneasiness  ;  and  I  more 
than  once  had  recourse  to  the  bell  to 
demand  if  **  my  servant  had  come  back 
yet?"    At  each  of  these  times  I  well 
remember  the   peculiar  expression  of 
Mary*s  look  ;  the  half  embarrassment, 
half  drollery,  with  which  she  listened 
to  the  question,  and  heard  the  answer 
in   the  negative.     Supper  at  length 
made  its  appearance ;  and  I  asked  the 
servant  who  waited,  **  if  my  man  bad 
brought  me  any  letters,"  rarying  my 
enquiry  to  conceal  my  anxiety ;  and 
again   I  Heard  he  was  not  returned. 
Resolving  now  to  propose  In  all  form 
for  Miss  Kamworth  the  next  mominsr, 
and   by  referring  the  colonel  to  my 
uncle  Sir  Guy,  smooth,  as  far  as  I  could, 
all  difficulties,   I  wished  them  good 
night,  and  retired ;  not,  however,  before 
the  colonel  had  warned  me  that  they 
were  to  have  an  excursion  to  some 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  the  next 
day ;  and  begging  that  I  might  be  in 
the  breakfast  room  at  nine,  as  they 
were  to  assemble  there  from  all  parts, 
and   start  early  on    the    expedition. 
I  was  in  a  sound  sleep  the  following 
morning,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
awoke  me ;  at  the  same  time  I  lecog- 
nizcd  the  voice  of  the  colonel's  servant, 
saving,  "Mr.  Lorrequer,  breakfast  is 
waiting,  sir." 

I  sprung  up  at  once,  and  replying, 
••  Very  well,  1  shall  come  doH-n,"  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  in  all  haste;  but  to 
my  horror,  I  could  not  discern  a  yes- 
tige  of  my  clothes ;  nothing  remained 
of  the  habiliments  I  possessed  only 
the  day  before  ;  even  my  portmanteau 
had  disappeared.  After  a  most  dili- 
gent search,  I  discovered  on  a  chair 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  small  bundle 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  on  opening 
which  1  perceived  a  new  suit  of  livery 
of  the  most  gaudy  and  showy  descrip- 
tion ;  the  vest  and  breeches  of  yellow 
plush,  with  light  blue  binding  and  lace; 
of  which  color  was  also  the  coat,  which 
had  a  standing  collar  and  huge  cufls, 
deeply  ornamented  with  worked  but- 
ton holes  and  lai^e  buttons.  As  I 
turned  the  things  over,  without  even  a 
guess  of  what  they  could  mean,  for  1 
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was  scarcely  well  awake,  I  perceived  a 
small  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  coat 
sleeve,  upon  which,  in  Waller's  hand- 
writing, the  following  few  words  were 
written  : — 

•*  The  livery  I  hope  will  fit  yon  ;  as 
I  am  rather  particular  about  how  you'll 
look ;  get  quietly  down  to  the  stiilile 
yard,  and  drive  the  tilbury  into  Chel- 
tenham,  where  wait  for  further  orders, 
from  your  kind  master. 

"John  Waller." 

The  horrible  villainy  of  this  wild 
scamp  actually  paralysed  me — that  1 
should  put  on  such  ridiculous  trumpery 
was  out  uf  the  question  ;  yet  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  rung  the  bell  violently  ; 
•*  Where  are  my  clothes,   Thomas?" 

**  Don't  know,  sir ;  I  was  out  all  the 
mornin<r,  sir,  and  never  seed  them." 

"  There,  Thomas,  be  smart  now  and 
send  them  up,  will  you  ?*'  Thomas  dis- 
appeared,  and  speedily  returned  to  say, 
•*  that  my  clothes  could  not  be  found 
any  where ;  no  one  knew  any  tiling  of 
them,  and  begged  me  to  come  down, 
as  Miss  Kainworth  dc^sired  him  to 
say  that  they  were  still  waiting-,  and 
she  begged  Mr.  Lorrequer  would  not 
make  an  elaborate  toilette,  as  they  were 
going  on  a  country  excursion."  An 
elaborate  toilette !  I  wish  to  heaven 
she  saw  my  costume ;  no,  Til  never  do 
it.  ••  Thomas,  you  must  tell  the  ladies 
and  the  colonel  too,  that  I  feel  very 
ill ;  I  am  not  to  leave  my  bed  ;  I  am 
subject  to  attacks — very  violent  attacks 
in  my  head,  and  must  always  be  left 
quiet  and  alone — perfectly  alone — mind 
nie,  Thomas — for  a  day  at  least.** 
Thomas  departed ;  and  as  I  lay  dis- 
tracted in  my  bed,  I  heard,  from  the 
breakfast  room,  the  loud  laughter  of 
many  persons  evidently  enjoying  some 
excellent  joke ;  could  it  be  me  they 
were  laughing  at  ;  the  thought  was 
horrible. 

*•  Colonel  Kam worth  wishes  to  know 
if  you'd  like  the  doctor,  sir,"  said  Tho- 
mas, evidently  suppressing  a  most  in- 
veterate fit  of  laughing,  as  he  again 
appeared  at  the  door. 

•*  No,  certainly  not,**  said  1,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  ;  "  what  the  devil  are  you 
grinning  at  Y* 

"You  may  as  well  come,  my  man  ; 
youVe  found  out ;  they  all  know  it 
DOW,"  said  the  fellow  with  an  odious 
grin. 

I  jumped  out  of  the  bed,  and  hurled 
the  boot  jack  at  him  with  all  my 
strength  ;  but  had  only  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  him  go  down  stairs  chuckling 


at  his  escape ;  and  as  he  reached  the 
pariour,  the  increase  of  mirth  and  the 
loudness  of  the  laughter  told  me  that 
he  was  not  the  only  one  who  was 
merry  at  my  expense.'  Any  thing  was 
preferable  to  this ;  down  stairs  I  re- 
solved to  go  at  once — but  how ;  a 
blanket  I  thought  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing,  and  particulariy  as  I  had  said  I 
was  ill ;  I  could  at  least  get  as  far  as 
Colonel  Kamworth*s  dressing  room, 
and  explain  to  him  the  whole  affair ; 
but  then  if  I  was  detected  en  rouie^ 
which  1  was  almost  sure  to  be,  with  so 
many  people  parading  about  the  house. 
No ;  that  would  never  do  ;  there  was 
but  one  alternative,  and  dreadful,  and 
shocking  as  it  was,  1  could  not  avoid 
it ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  as 
much  indignation  at  Waller  for  what  I 
coidd  not  but  consider  a  most  scurvy 
trick,  I  doimed  the  yellow  inexpres- 
sibles; next  came  the  vest,  and  last  the 
coat,  with  its  broad  flaps  and  lace  ex- 
crescences, fiHy  times  more  absurd 
and  merry-andrew  than  any  stage  ser- 
vant who  makes  off  with  his  table  and 
two  chHir8>  amid  the  hisses  and  gibes 
of  an  upper  gallery. 

If  my  costume  leaned  towards  the 
ridiculous,  I  resolved  that  my  air  and 
bearing  should  be  more  than  usually 
austere  and  haughty ;  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  stride  of  John  Kemble 
in  Coriolanus,  I  was  leaving  my  bed- 
room, when  I  accidentally  caught  a 
view  of  myself  in  the  glass ;  and  so 
mortified,  so  shocked  was  I,  that  I 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  almost  resigned 
my  resolution  to  go  on  ;  the  very  ges- 
ture I  had  assumed  for  my  vindication 
only  increased  the  ridicule  of  my 
appearance;  and  the  strange  quaint- 
ness  of  the  costume  totally  obliterated 
every  trace  of  any  characteristic  of  the. 
wearer,  so  infernally  cunning  was  ks 
Contrivance.  I  don*t  think  that  the 
most  saturnine  martyr  of  gout  and 
dyspepsia  could  survey  me  without 
laughing.  With  a  bold  effort,  I  flung 
open  my  room,  hurried  down  the  stairs, 
and  reached  the  hall ;  the  first  person 
I  met  was  I  kind  of  pantry  boy ;  a 
beast  only  lately  emancipated  from 
the  plough,  and  destined  after  a  dozen 
years'  training  as  a  Fervant,  again  to  be 
turned  bai-k  to  his  old  employ  for  in- 
capacity ;  he  grinned  horribly  for  a 
minute  as  i  i)assed  ;  and  then  in  a 
half  whisper  said — 

••  Maester,  1  advise  ye  run  for  it ; 
they're  a  waiting  for  ye  with  the  con- 
stables in  the  ju$tice*8  room.**     I  gave 
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him  a  look  of  contemptuous  superiority, 
at  which  he  grinned  the  more,  and 
passed  on. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  where 
I  was  going,  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
breakfast  parlour,  and  found  myself  in 
one  plunge  among  a  room  full  of  peo- 
ple. My  first  impulse  was  to  retreat 
again;  but  so  shockr-d  was  1,  at  the 
▼ery  first  thinsr  that  met  my  sight,  that 
I  was  perfectly  powerless  to  do  any 
thing.  Among  a  considerable  number 
of  people  who  stood  in  smull  groups 
round  the  breakfast  table,  I  discerned 
Jack  Waller,  habited  in  a  very  accu- 
rate black  frock  and  dark  trowsers, 
supporting  upon  arm  .-shall  I  confess 
-^no  less  a  person  than  Mary  Kam- 
worth,  who  leaned  on  him  with  the 
lamiiiariry  of  old  acquaintance,  and 
chatted  gaily  with  him.  The  buzz  of 
conversation  which  fiHed  the  apart- 
ment when  I  entered  ceased  for  a 
second  of  deep  silence ;  and  then 
followed  by  a  peal  of  laughter  so  long 
and  so  vociferous,  that  in  my  momen- 
tary anger  I  prayed  some  one  might 
burst  a  blood-vessel  and  frighten  the 
rest ;  I  put  on  a  look  of  indescribable 
indignation  ;  I  cast  a  glance  of  what  I 
intended  should  be  most  withering 
■com  on  the  assembly  ;  but  alas !  my 
infernal  harlequin  costume  ruined  the 
t;ffect ;  and  confound  me,  if  they  did 
not  laugh  the  louder.  I  turned  from 
one  to  the  other  with  the  air  of  a  roan 
who  marks  out  victims  for  his  future 
wrath  ;  but  with  no  better  success  ;  at 
last,  amid  the  continued  mirth  of  the 
party,  I  made  my  way  towards  where 
Waller  stood,  absolutely  suflbcated 
with  laughter,  and  scarcely  able  to 
stand  without  support.  •*  Waller,** 
said  I,  in  a  voice  half  tremulous  >iinth 
rage  and  shame  together  ;  ••  Waller,  if 
this  rascally  trick  be  yours,  rest  assured 
no  former  term  of  intimacy  between 
us  shall '* 

Before  I  could  conclude  the  sen- 
tence, a  bustle  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
called  every  attention  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  I  turned  and  beheld  Colonel 
Kam worth,  followed  by  a  strong  posse 
comitatus  of  constables,  tipstaffs,  &c., 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  entirely  pre- 
pared for  vigorous  battle ;  before  I 
was  able  to  point  out  my  woes  to  my 
kind  host,  he  burst  out  with — 

**  So  you  scoundrel,  you  impostor, 
you  damned  villain,  pretending  to  be 
a  gentleman,  you  get  admission  into  a 
mau*8  house  and  dine  at  his  table, 
when  y^w  proper   place    had    been 


behind  his  chair;  how  long  he  mi^bt 
have  gone  on,  heaven  can  tell,  if  that 
excellent  young  gentleman,  his  master, 
had  not  traced  him  here  this  morning ; 
but  you'll  pay  dearly  for  it  you  young 
rascal  ;  that  you  shall." 

••  Colonel  Kamworth,"  said  I,  draw- 
ing myself  proudly  up,  (and  I  confess 
exciting  new  bursts  of  laughter,) 
••  Colonel  Kamworth,  for  the  expres- 
sions you  have  Just  applied  to  me,  a 
heavy  reckoning  awaits  you ;  not,  how- 
ever, before  another  Individ uil  now 
present  shall  atone  for  the  insult  be 
dared  to  pass  upon  roe."  Colonel 
Kamworth^  passion  at  this  declaration 
knew  no  bounds  ;  he  cursed  and  swore 
absolutely  like  a  madman,  and  avowed 
that  transportation  for  life  would  be  a 
mild  sentence  for  such  iniquity. 

Waller  at  length  wiping  the  tears 
of  laughter  from  his  eyes  interposed 
between  the  colonel  aud  his  victim, 
and  begged  that  I  might  be  forgiven  ; 
"for  indeed, my  dear  sir,*'  said  he,  "the 
poor  fellow  i»  of  rather  respectable 
parentage,  and  such  is  his  taste  for 
good  Fociety,  that  he*d  run  any  risk 
to  be  among  his  betters,  although,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  exposure  brings  a 
rather  heavy  retribution  ;  however,  let 
me  deal  with  him.  Come  Henry,**  said 
he,  with  an  air  of  insufferable  supe- 
riority ,**take  my  tilbury  into  town,  and 
wait  for  me  at  the  George ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  your  peace  with  my 
excellent  friend.  Colonel  Kamworth  ; 
and  the  best  mode  you  can  contribute 
to  that  object  is  to  let  us  have  no  more 
of  your  society." 

I  cannot  attempt  to  picture  my  rage 
at  these  words  ;  however  escape  from 
this  diabolical  predicament  was  my 
only  present  object ;  and  I  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  springing  into  the 
tilbury  at  the  door,  drove  down  the 
avenue  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per 
hour,  amid  the  united  cheers,  groans, 
and  yells  of  the  whole  servants'  hall, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  my  *•  detection" 
more  even  than  their  betters.  Medi- 
tating vengeance,  sharp,  short,  and 
decisive  on  Waller,  the  colonel,  and 
every  one  else  in  the  infernal  conspi- 
racy against  me,  for  I  utterly  forgot 
every  vestige  of  our  agreement  in 
the  surprise  by  which  1  ^-as  taken,  1 
reached  Cheltenham.  Unfortunately 
I  had  no  friend  there  to  whose  manage- 
ment I  could  commit  the  bearing  or  a 
message,  and  was  obliged,  as  soon  as  1 
could  procure  suitable  costume,  to  has- 
ten up  to  Coventry  where  the         th 
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dragoons  were  then  quartered.  I  lost 
no  time  in  selecting  an  adviser,  and 
talcing  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
Mastef  Waller  to  a  reckoning ;  and  on 
the  third  morning  we  again  reached 
Cheltenham,  thirsting  for  vengeance, 
and  bursting  still  with  anger ;  not  so, 
my  friend,  however,  who  never  could 
discuss  the  afiair  with  common  gravity, 
and  even  ventured  every  now  and  then 
on  a  sly  allusion  to  my  vellow  shorts. 
As  we  passed  the  last  toll  bar,  a  travel- 
ling carriage  came  whirling  by  with 
four  horses  at  a  tremendous  pace ;  and 
as  the  morning  was  frostv,  and  the  sun 
scarcely  risen,  the  whole  team  were 
smoking  and  steaming,  so  as  to  be  half 
invisible.  We  both  remarked  on  the 
precipitancy  of  tlie  party  ;  for  as  our 
own  pace  was  considerable^  the  two 
vehicles  passed  like  lightning.  We 
bad  scarcely  dressed,  and  ordered 
breakfast,  when  a  more  than  usual 
bustle  in  the  yard  called  us  to  the 
window ;  the  wiuter,  who  came  in  at 
the  same  instant,  told  us  that  four 
horses  were  ordered  out  to  pursue  a 
^oung  lady  that  had  eloped  that  morn- 
ing with  a  young  officer. 

**  Ah,  our  friend  in  the  green,  travelling 
chariot.  111  be  bound,"  said  my  comfm- 
nion;  but  as  neither  of  us  knew  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  was  too  engrossed 
by  my  own  thoughts,  I  never  enquired 


further.  As  the  chaise  in  chase  drove 
round  the  door,  I  looked  to  see  what 
the  pursuer  was  like ;  and  as  he  issued 
from  the  inn,  recognized  my  d  dtvtmt 
Aostt  Colonel  Kamworth.  1  need  not 
say  my  vengeance  was  sated  at  once  ; 
he  had  lost  his  daughter,  and  WiUler 
was  on  the  road  to  be  married.  Apo- 
logies and  explanations  came  in  due 
Ume,  for  all  my  injuries  and  sufferings; 
and  I  confess,  the  part  which  pleased 
me  most  was,  that  1  saw  no  more  of 
Jack,  who  started  for  the  continent, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since  on  a 
small  allowance,  granted  by  his  father- 
in-law,  and  never  paying  roe  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  as  I  had  clearly  broken  the 
compact. 

So  much  for  my  second  attempt  at 
matrimouy  ;  one  would  suppose  that 
such  experience  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  show  that  my  talent  did 
not  lie  in  that  way  ;  yet  not  so.  But 
here  I  must  rest  for  the  present,  with 
the  additional  confession,  that  so  strong 
was  the  memofy  of  that  vile  adventure, 
that  I  refused  a  lucrative  appointment 
under  Lord  Anglesey's  government, 
when  I  dbcovered  that  his  livery  in- 
cluded •*  yellow  plush  breeches  ;"  to 
have  such  ^  souvenirs"  flitting  around 
and  about  me,  at  dmner  and  elsewhere, 
would  have  lefl  me  without  a  pleasure 
in  existence. 


SONNET. 

Tis  sweet  when  joy  that  has  been  long  away. 
Revisits  us  with  unforgetting  smile, 
And  whispers  that  in  all  that  tedious  while 
It  only  seemed  from  our  sides  to  stray  ; 
When,  after  dreary  months,  a  sudden  Mapr 
Woos  us  abroad,  with  many  a  lovinc^  wile, 
Or  when  we  listen,  in  cathedral  aisle. 
An  anthem  that  we  heard  some  long-gone  day  : 
Or  gaze  on  face  of  some  long-parted  mend. 
Or  scene  that  we  have  gazed  on  long  ago  ; 
Or  feel  wfthin  ourselves  the  subtle  flow 
Of  some  remembered  mood  steal  on,  and  blend. 
In  union  fine,  old  thoughts  and  new  ;  or  pore 
On  some  delightful  page,  long  read  before. 

W.  R.  H. 
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pritonen,  and  violated  the  feisales  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  husbands.  Nor  were 
the  whites  slow  in  taking  vengeance  for 
these  atrocities.  In  several  sallies  from 
Cape  Town,  the  discipline  and  courage 
of  the  Europeans  prevailed.  Numerous 
prisoners  were  made,  who  were  instantly 
put  to  death,  and  the  indiscriminate  rage 
of  the  victors  extended  to  the  old  men, 
women*  and  children  of  the  insurgent 
race,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
revolt." 

The  arrival  of  **  commissioners'*  from 
France,  by  whom  the  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  the  combatants  might  be 
reconciled,  for  a  brief  season  caused 
a  cessation  of  these  horrors  ;  but  they 
were  soon  renewed,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself, 
in  a  violent  quurrcl  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  mulatto  popu- 
lation. How  the  negroes  profited  by 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

«  Three  thoasaod  insurgents  penetrat- 
ed through  the  works,  stript  of  their 
defenders  during  the  general  tumult,  and, 
making  straight  for  the  prisons,  delivered 
a  large  body  of  slaves  who  were  there  in 
chains.  Instantly  the  liberated  captives 
spread  themselves  over  the  town,  set  it 
on  fire  in  every  quarter,  and  massacred 
the  unhappv  whites  when  seeking  to  es- 
cape from  the  conflagration.  A  scene  of 
-matchless  horror  ensued:  twenty  thou- 
sand negroes  broke  into  the  city,  and 
with  the  torch  in  one  band  and  the  sword 
in  the  other,  spread  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation around.  Hardly  had  the  strife  of 
the  Europeans  with  each  other  subsided, 
when  they  found  themselves  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  vengeance  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries  in  the  African 
breast.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared ; 
the  younff  were  cut  down  in  striving  to 
defend  their  houses,  the  aged  in  the 
churches  where  they  had  fled  to  implore 
protection ;  virgins  were  immolated  on 
the  altar;  weeping  infants  hurled  into 
fires.  Amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  the 
finest  city  in  the  West  Indies  was  re- 
duced to  ashes :  its  splendid  churches,  its 
stately  palaces,  were  wrapt  in  flames; 
thirty  thousand  human  beings  perished 
in  the  massacre,  and  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives who  had  escaped  from  this  scene  of 
horror  on  board  the  ships,  were  guided  in 
theur  passage  over  the  deep  by  the  prodi- 
gious light  which  arose  from  their  burn- 
ing habitations.  They  almost  all  took 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality ;  but  the  frigate  La  Fine 
foundered  on  the  passage,  and  five  hun- 


dred of  the  survivors  from  the  flames 
perished  in  the  waves. 

*<  Thus  fell  the  queen  of  the  Antilles : 
the  roost  stately  monument  of  European 
opulence  tha^  had  yet  arisen  in  the  New 
World.  Nfithing  deterred,  however,  by 
this  unparalleled  calamity,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  republic  pursued  their 
frantic  career;  and,  amidst  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  capital,  published  a  decree 
which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the 
blacks  who  should  enrol  themselves  under 
the  standards  of  the  republic;  a  measure 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  instant  abo- 
lition of  slavery  over  the  whole  island. 
Further  resistance  was  now  hopeless; 
the  republican  authorities  became  the 
most  ardent  persecutors  of  the  planters; 
pursued  alike  by  Jacobin  frenzy  and 
African  vengeance,  they  fled  in  despair. 
Polverel  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the 
blacks  in  the  west,  and  Montbrun  gave 
free  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  colonists, 
by  compelling  them  to  leave  Port-au- 
Prince,  which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  negroes.  Every  where  the 
triumph  of  the  slaves  was  complete,  and 
the  authority  of  the  planters  for  ever 
destroyed.** 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  when  Napoleon  Has  created 
first  consul.  His  thoughts  were  imme- 
diately directed  to  its  pacification  and 
securitv.  For  this  purpose  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  tne  influence  and  the 
abilities  of  Toussaint,  to  whom  be  sent 
a  decree,  confirming  him  in  his  coai- 
mand  as  general-in-chief,  and  by  whose 
instrumentalitv  he  hoped  to  secure  the 
colony  in  its  dependence  upon  France. 
The  negro  chief  was  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  proceeded,  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission,  to  subdue  the  refractory 
spirit  of  the  mulattoes,  and  to  quell  the 
insubordination  of  such  of  his  sable 
brethren  as  were  actuated  by  discon- 
tent or  treachery,  to  resist  the  new  ar- 
rangements. 

*<  Toussaint,  now  undisputed  governor 
of  the  whole  island,  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
public  discord.  While  he  himself  publish- 
ed a  general  amnesty,  and  paraded  in  tri- 
umph through  the  island,  attended  by  all 
the  pomp  of  European  splendour,  he 
coromitteii  to  his  ferocious  lieutenant, 
Dessalines,  the  task  of  extinguishing  the 
remains  of  the  hostile  party.  That  chief 
executed  the  duty  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness ;  the  method  of  destroying  provinces 
by  ipeans  of  noyades,  imported  from 
France  by  the  revolutionary  agents,  was 
practised  with  fatal  success,  and  AlHcan 
vengeance  availed  itself  of  the  means  of 
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destraction  which  revolutioDary  cruelty 
had  invented.  While  Tousraint  was  re- 
ceived with  discharges  of  cannon  and 
every  demonstration  of  public  joy  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island,  ten  thou- 
sand unhappy  captives  perished  by  the 
orders  of  the  ferocious  Dessalines,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ardent  race  of  mulattoes, 
whose  ambition  bad  first  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  island,  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  servile  crowd  whom  they  had 
themselves  elevated  into  irresistible 
power. 

**  Delivered  by  this  bloody  execution 
from  almost  all  his  enemies,  Toussaint 
applied  himself,  with  his  wonted  vigour, 
to  restore  the  cultivation  of  the  island, 
which,  amidst  the  public  calamities,  had 
been  almost  totally  abandoned.  Imitating 
the  feudal  policy,  he  distributed  the  un- 
occupied buildings  and  lands  among  his 
military  followers,  and  their  authority 
having  compelled  the  common  men  to 
work,  the  level  parts  of  the  country  soon 
assumed  a  comparatively  flourishing  ap- 
pearance. At  the  same  time  an  assembly 
of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  country  was 
convoked  at  Cape  Town,  who  drew  up  a 
constitution  for  the  inhabitants,  and  con- 
ferred on  Toussaint  unlimited  authority, 
under  the  title  of  President  and  6o- 
Tftrnor  for  life,  with  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating his  successor.  Colonel  Vincent 
was  immediately  despatched  to  Paris 
with  the  new  constitution,  and  a  letter 
from  Toussaint  to  the  First  Consul,  be- 
ginning with  the  words,  <the  first  of 
blacks  to  the  first  of  whites.'  '* 

The  intelligeDce  of  these  events 
came  upon  Buonaparte  with  surprise, 
and  was  received  with  anger.  With 
what  complacency  soever  he  might 
have  contemplated  Toussaint  as  a  sub- 
ordinate, he  could  not  endure  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  equal ;  and  the  as- 
sumption of  authority,  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conferred,  appeared  so  like  a  tra- 
vesty of  th<  proceedings  in  France,  bv 
which  he  himself  attained  the  cont;ul- 
ship,  that  he  could  scarcely  regard  it 
as  any  other  than  a  personal  insult. 
Besides,  he  saw  the  value  of  the  colo- 
ny, in  its  commercial  results,  which 
gave  a  balance  to  the  mother  country 
of  sixteen  millions  sterling,  annually, 
while  it  employed  a  thousand  ships, 
and  thirty  thousand  seamen  ;  and  he 
felt  at  once  that,  unless  a  blow  was 
immediately  struok,  it  was  lost  to 
France  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  measures  were  prompt- 
ly taken  for  reducing  the  colony  to  its 
allegiance.  And,  as.  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  rendered  the  seas  naviga- 


ble to  the  French  ship  of  war,  they 
were  speedily  covered  with  vessels, 
which  conveyed  an  army,  under  the 
command  of  Napoleon's  brother-in- 
law,  Le  Clerc,  by  the  departure  of 
which  from  France,  he  hoped  to  rid 
himself  of  some  discontented  and  dan- 
gerous spirits  at  home,  who  yet  might 
render  good  service  iu  the  country  to 
which  they  were  transported. 

But,  nothing  daunted  by  the  vast 
preparations  which  were  made  against 
nim,  Toussaint  resolutely  prepared  for 
the  defence  of  the  island,  and  Le 
Clerc  soon  found  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  no  unskilful  or  craven 
enemy. 

It  was  in  vain,  the  negro  chief 
clearly  saw-,  to  contend,  in  open  com- 
bat upon  the  plains,  with  the  hardy 
and  disciplined  troops  of  Europe.  He, 
therefore,  abandoned  to  the  mvaders, 
when  he  could  not  destroy  them,  the 
forts  and  cities,  and  retired  into  the 
woody  fastnesses,  called,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the. country,  "the 
grand  chaos.** 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  temperate 
zone  comparable  to  the  difficulty  and  in- 
tricacy of  those  primeval  forests,  where 
enormous  trees  shoot  up  to  the  height  of 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
their  stems  are  enveloped  in  au  impene- 
trable thicket  of  creepers  and  underwood, 
which  flourish  under  the  rays  of  a  verti- 
cal sun.  No  roads,  few  paths  traverse 
this  savage  district;  almost  the  only 
mode  of  penetrating  through  it  is  by  fol- 
lowing the  beds  of  the  torrents,  which, 
in  that  humid  climate  frequently  furrow 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  where  a  co- 
lumn of  regular  soldiers  is  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  from  the  unseen  bands  sta- 
tioned in  the  overhanging  woods.  It  was 
Toussaint*s  design  to  maintain  himself  in 
these  impenetrable  fastnesses,  sending 
forth  merely  light  parties  to  harass  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
pestilential  season  of  autumn  arrived, 
and  the  heavy  rains  had  generated  those 
noxious  vapours  which,  in  that  deadly 
climate,  so  rapidly  prove  fatal  to  Euro- 
pean  constitutions.  He  had  only  twelve 
thousand  regular  troops  remaining,  but 
they  were  aided  by  the  desultory  efforts 
of  the  negroes  in  the  plains,  who  were 
ever  ready,  like  the  peasants  of  La  Ven- 
due, to  answer  his  summons,  though  ap- 
parently engaged  only  in  agricultural 
pursuits ;  and  with  such  auxiliaries,  and 
the  prospect  of  approaching  pestilence, 
his  resources  were  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, even  by  the  best  appointed  Eu- 
ropean army.  All  the  blacks  were  ani- 
mated with  the  most  enthusui&tic  spirH,  Tp 
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for  Uie  iotenlions  of  the  iuvader  were  no 
longer  doubtful,  nnd  the  tenor  of  the  last 
instructions  to  Le  Clerc  bad  transpired, 
which  were,  to  reestablish  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  island. 

"  Penetrated  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
novel  species  of  warfare  on  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  Le  Clerc  tried  to  prevail 
on  the  negro  cfhicf,  by  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  the  force  of  his  paternal  affec- 
tions, to  lay  down  his  arms.  For  this 
purpose,  he  sent  to  him  his  two  sons, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Paris,  along  with  their  crafty  preceptor, 
M.  Coisnon,  and  a  letter  from  the  fir^t 
consul,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his 
great  services  to  France,  and  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  colony,  if  he  would 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  With 
no  small  difficulty  the  children  made  their 
way  to  the  habitation  of  Toussaint  at 
Eunery,  thirty  leagues  from  Cape  Town, 
in  the  mountains.  Their  mother  wept 
for  joy  on  beholding. her  long-lost  off- 
spring ;  and  the  chieff  himself,  who  was 
absent  on  their  arrival,  fell  on  their  necks 
on  his  return,  and  for  a  moment  was 
shaken  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  his  country  by  the  flood 
of  parental  affectjon.  He  soon,  however, 
recovered  the  wonted  firmness  of  bis  cba- 
racter.  In  vain  his  sons  embraced  his 
knees,  and  implored  him  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  first  consul ;  in  vain 
his  wife  and  family  added  their  tears.  He 
saw  through  the  artifice  of  his  enemies, 
and  clearly  perceived  that  his  submission 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  slavery  throughout  the  colony. 
In  the  generous  contention,  patriotic  duty 
prevailed  over  parental  love.  He  sent 
back  his  sons  to  Le  Clerc,  with  an  eva- 
sive letter,  proposing  an  armistice;  the 
French  general  granted  him  four  days  to 
determine,  and  again  restored  them  to 
their  father.  Toussaint,  upon  this,  re- 
tained his  sons,  and  returned  no  answer 
to  Le  Clerc,  who  forthwith  declared  him 
a  rebel,  and  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  last  extremity.** 

But  a  contest  so  unequal  could  not 
be  very  long  continued.  After  almost 
incredible  efforts  of  skill  and  courage, 
when  deserted  by  almost  all  his  ofllicers, 

<*  The  negro  chief  was  at  length  forced 
to  submit;  but,  in  doing  so,  be  maintain- 
ed the  dignity  of  his  character,  and,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  rank  and  emolu- 
ments which  had  seduced  the  fidelity  of 
his  followers,  returned  to  his  mountain 
farm  of  Ennery,  and  resumed,  like  Cin- 
cinnatus,  the  occupations  of  rural  life.*' 

The  iniquitous  seizure  of  Toussaint, 
and  bis  transportation  to.  Europe, 
where  he  died,  when  confined  in  a  pri- 


son in  SwitKcrlamJ,  was  a  deep  stain 
upon  the  character  of  Buonaparte  ; 
and,  by  rousing  the  indignation,  and 
shaking  the  confidence  of  the  negroes, 
served  to  excite  a  second  insurrection, 
when  the  proceedings  in  the  Uland  of 
Guadaloupe,  where  slavery  was  formally 
re-imposed,  taught  them  how  little 
they  could  trust  to  the  promises  of  the 
perfidious  invaders.  War  bad  now 
been  declared  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  consequences  of  that 
important  event  were  speedily  fdt  in 
this  colonial  contest. 

**  The  insurgents,  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  English  cruisers, 
speedily  became  irresistible :  all  the  forti- 
fied ports  in  the  south  and  west  fell  into 
their  hands.  Lavalette,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  capitulated  to  Dessalines,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  Ha- 
vannah  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops.  Rocharobeau,  blockaded  in  Cape 
Town  by  the  blacks  on  the  land  side,  and 
the  English  at  sea,  was  obliged,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  was  conducted  to  Jamaica; 
while  the  Viscount  de  NoaiUes,  who  last 
maintained  the  French  standard  on  the 
island,  escaped  under  false  colours,  dex- 
terously eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  and  surprised  one  of  their 
corvettes,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  as  if  it  had  been  ordained  that 
no  part  of  that  ill-fated  expedition  should 
escape  destruction. 

«  Thus  terminated  this  melancholy  ex- 
pedition, in  which  one  of  the  finest  ar- 
mies that  France  ever  sent  forth  perished, 
the  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  its  government.  The  loss  sus- 
tained was  immense :  out  of  thirty-five 
thousand  land  troops  embarked,  scarce 
seven  thousand  ever  regained  the  shores 
of  France:  the  history  of  Europe  can 
hardly  afford  a  parallel  instance  of  so 
complete  a  destruction  of  so  vast  an  ar- 
mament. Nevertheless  the  first  consnl 
b  not  chargeable  with  any  want  of  skill 
or  foresight  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion, or  any  Machiavelian  design  to  get 
quit  of  the  soldiers  of  a  rival  chief,  in  its 
original  conception.  The  object  of  re- 
gaining possession  of  so  great  a  colony 
was  well  worth  the  incurring  even  of 
considerable  risk;  the  forces  employed 
apparently  adequate  to  the  end ;  the 
period  of  the  year  selected  the  best 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  ^i'arlike  ope- 
rations. In  ability  of  design  and  wisdom 
of  execution.  Napoleon  never  was  defi- 
cient ;  it  was.  the  insensibility  to  any 
moral  government  of  mankind,  springing 
out  of  the  irreligious  habits  of  a  revolu- 
tion, that  occasioned  all  his  misfortimes. 
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Si.  Domingo,  |n  fact,  was  conquered 
when  it  was  lost  by  his  deceit  and  perfidy; 
by  the  iniquitous  seizure  of  Toussaint, 
when  relying  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn 
treaty ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  sla- 
very in  Guadaloupe,  in  violation  of  the 
promises  of  the  French  government,  con- 
tained in  a  proclamation  signed  by  the 
first  consul. 

<*  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  island,  St.  Domingo  has  been 
nominally  independent ;  but  slavery  has 
been  far  indeed  from  being  aboUshed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  anything 
but  ameliorated  by  the  change.  Nomi- 
nally free,  the  blacks  have  remained 
really  enslaved.  Compelled  to  labour,  by 
the  terrors  of  militaiy  discipline,  for  a 
small  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
they  have  retained  the  severity,  without 
the  advantages  of  servitude ;  the  indus- 
trious habits,  the  flourishing  aspect  of 
the  island,  have  disappeared ;  the  surplus 
wealth,  the  agricultural  opulence  of  the 
fields,  have  ceased ;  from  being  the 
greatest  exporting  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  has  ceased  to  raise  any  sugar ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  half  their 
former  amount,  and  bitterly  galled  by 
their  republican  task-roasters,  have  re- 
lapsed into  the  indolence  and  inactivity 
of  savage  life." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  portion  of 
the  history  at  the  greater  length,  be- 
cause we  think  it  desirable  to  present, 
at  full  length,  to  our  readers,  the  first 
grand  experiment  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion. Its  result  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring St.  Domingo  as  it  was,  with  St. 
Domingo  as  it  is,  a  change  from  the 
better  to  the  worse,  accomplished 
through  a  series  of  horrors  the  most 
revolting.  That  this  should  inspire  any 
distrust  of  the  capacities  of  the  negroes 
for  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  li- 
berty, we  do  not  believe.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  evinced  in  the  contest  qua- 
lities which  entitle  them  to  admiration, 
and  which  may  well  inspire  a  hope, 
that,  under  a  proper  system  of  training, 
they  mav  be  so  improved  as  to  realize 
the  fondest  hopes  of  the  most  ardent 
of  the  well-wishers  of  their  race,  and 
enter  upon  a  career  of  generous  rivalry 
with  the  most  favoured  of  the  white 
population.  But  it  does,  indeed,  in- 
spire a  distrust  of  the  ignorance  and 
the  precipitancy  of  modern  reformers ; 
and  shows,  very  clearly,  that  mischief 
and  misery  may  be  the  consequence  of 
crude  and  unskilful  attempts  to  re- 
move inveterate  abuses,  incalculably 
greater  than  any  which  such  abuses 
could  engender  of  themselves.     In  such 


case,  movement  is  not  progrett,  it  is  re^ 
trogression — and  serves  to  precipitate  a 
pet»ple  into  barbarism,  not  to  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  gave  Napo- 
leon ample  leisure  and  opportunitv  tu 
mature  the  schemes  of  universal  do- 
minion, which  even  then  possessed  his 
all-grasping  mind.  Nor  was  he  want- 
ing to  himself  in  the  skill  and  the  vi- 
gour with  which  he  prosecuted  his  con- 
tinental objects.  Prussia  was  seduced 
from  her  honour  and  her  true  interest, 
by  the  proffered  annexation  of  Hano- 
ver. Russia  was  conciliated  by  the 
offer  of  guaranteeing  to  her  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  Austria,  the  power  from  which 
France  had  most  to  dread,  found  its 
resources  crippled,  and  its  authoritv 
impaired,  by  the  indemnities  with  which 
the  German  princes,  who  had  sided 
with  France  during  the  war,  were  re- 
warded at  her  expense,  and  still  more, 
by  the  unprincipled  invasion  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical states,  which  she  sanctioned, 
both  by  her  countenance  and  her  ex- 
ample. This  profligate  policy  is  thus, 
by  our  historian,  sternly  reprehended  : 

«  But  it  was  not  merely  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  some  and  diminution    of 
other  states,  and  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  sovereigns  in  the  empire,  dependent  on 
France  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ac- 
quisitions, that  this  partition  of  the  in- 
demnities was  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  Europe.     Moral  effects  far  more  dis- 
astrous resulted  from  thb  g^reat  act  of  di- 
plomatic spoliation.     In  all  ages,  indeed, 
the  maxim  vae  victis  has  been  the  rule  of 
war;  and  injury  or  subjugation   formed 
the  lot  of  the  conquered.     But  in  all 
such  cases,  not  even  excepting  the  recent 
and  flagrant  partition  of  Poland,  it  was 
on  the  belligerent  states  only  that  these 
consequences  fell ;  and  the  adjoining  na* 
tions  were  exempt  from  the  effects  of  the 
tempest  which  had  overthrown  their  less 
fortunate  neighbour.     It  was  reserved  for 
an  age  in  which  the  principles  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  civil  right  were  loudly  in- 
voked on  both  sides,  to  behold  the  adop- 
tion of  a  different  principle,  and  see  belli- 
gerent states  indemnify   themselves  fur 
their  losses  in  war,  at  the  expense  not  of 
the  vanquished,  but  of  neutral  and  weaker 
powers  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
contest.      This  monstrous  injustice,    of 
which  Napoleon  gave  the  first  example, 
in  the  cession  of  Venice,  precipitated  into 
hostile  measures  by  his  intrigues,  to  Aus- 
tria, was  immediately  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  all  the  great  powers ;  and  at  the 
Congress  of  Ratisbon  their  frontiers  were 
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reonded,  mod  ttrength  augmented  by  the 
spoib  of  almost  all  the  ecdetiastical 
princes,  and  a  great  number  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  empire.  This,  too,  was 
done,  not  by  conquerors  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  not  in  the  heat  of  Tictory, 
or  triumph  of  conquest,  but  by  calculat- 
ing diplomatists,  in  the  bosom  of  peace, 
Mithout  any  enquiry  into  the  interest  or 
wishes  of  the  transferred  people,  and 
guided  only  by  an  arithmetical  estimate 
in  cold  blood  of  the  comparative  acquisi- 
tions by  each  power  in  revenue,  subjects, 
and  territory.  All  ideas  of  public  right, 
of  a  system  of  international  law,  or  the 
support  of  the  weaker  against  the  greater 
powers,  were  overturned  by  this  delibe- 
rate act  of  spoliation.  Woful  experience 
diffused  an  universal  conviction  of  tlie  la- 
mentable truth,  that  the  lesser  states  had 
never  so  much  cause  for  alarm  as  when 
the  greater  were  coming  to  an  accommo- 
dation. Neutrality,  it  was  seen,  was  the 
most  perilous  course  which  could  be 
adopted,  because  it  interested  no  one  in 
the  preservation  of  the  weaker  states; 
and  all  Europe  prepared  to  follow  the 
banners  of  one  of  the  rival  chiefs,  who,  it 
was  foreseen,  must  soon  contend  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  glory  of  England  that 
•he  alone  has  never  acceded  to  this  sys- 
tem of  international  spoliation ;  but  on 
the  contrary  resisted  it,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  the  utmost  of  her  power :  that 
her  acquisitions  and  losses  have  been  all 
at  the  expense  of  her  enemies  or  herself; 
that  no  friendly  or  neutral  power  has  had 
cause  to  rue  the  day  that  she  signed  her 
treaties ;  and  that  so  far  from  gaining  at 
the  expense  of  lesser  states,  she  lias  re- 
peatedly made  sacrifices  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude, to  soflen  the  consequences  of 
their  adverse  fortune^-*^  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  effects  of  real  freedom  and 
a  constitutional  government  in  subduing 
the  desire  of  gain  and  elevating  the  stan- 
dard of  public  virtue,  and  of  the  difference 
of  its  effects  from  all  that  the  fumes  of 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  or  the  ambition 
of  despotic  power  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing !*' 

But,  before  these  well  cent  rived  ar- 
rangements, which  threatened  the  sub- 
jugation not  only  uf  the  continent,  but 
of  Great  Britain,  couid  arrive  at  a 
pernicious  maturity,  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  interrupted.  The  pre- 
tended grounds  were,  the  retention  of 
Malta  by  the  French — the  real  grounds 
the  character  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
unprincipled  and  insatiable  nature  of 
French  ambition.  The  designs  of  Na- 
poleon were  more  clearly  discerned, 
during  the  quiet  of  peace,  than  during 


the  tumult  of  war ;  and  hie  onwanr  in- 
jolence  to  our  ambassador.  Lord 
Whitworth,  which  was  met  with  such 
adifi^nified  retentmentby  that  respected 
nol)leman,  who  then  worthily  r€T>re- 
sented  our  most  gracious  sovereign  at 
the  Tuillerie8,provoked,throughootthe 
nation  at  large,  a  more  indignant  feel- 
ing than  had  ever  before  been  experi- 
enced, and  made  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  be  bailed  with  a  degree  of 
joy,  which  is  usuallj  only  excited  by 
the  most  signal  victories. 

Both  parties  now  proceeded  rigo- 
rously in  preparations  for  the  greatest 
contest  that  has  ever  taken  olace  in 
the  civilized  world.  It  differea,  essen- 
tially, from  the  former,  being  a  war 
of  security,  rather  than  a  war  of  opi- 
nion. Europe  was  now  menaced  with 
universal  dominion ;  the  evil,  which, 
seen  afar  off,  was  despised,  when  viewed 
more  nearly,  was  felt  to  be  truly  alarm- 
ing. And  the  recent  conduct  of  Na- 
poleon, both  to  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, had  been  such  as  to  excite  the 
sternest  indignation  even  in  the  breasts 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  caused  many 
of  his  roost  deluded  partisans  to  see,  in 
their  true  light,  his  projects  of  aggran- 
disement and  his  strides  of  usurpation. 
Austria  was  cowed  and  passive.  Prus- 
sia was  self-seeking  and  corrupt ;  Rus- 
sia was  still  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
French  diplomacy ;  and  France  seemed 
to  have  surrounded  herself  with  a  gir- 
dle of  conquests,  such  as  would  seem 
to  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  any  hostility 
which  she  could  apprehend  from  her 
most  formidable  enemy. 

Nor  did  the  danger,  either  near  or 
distant,  with  which  she  had  to  contend, 
escapethe  penetration  of  Pitt,  to  whom, 
afler  a  short  recess  from  power,  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  haa  been  at  that 
time  entrusted.  His  great  financial 
ability,  and  his  incorruptible  honestr, 
inspired  a  confidence  in  him,  at  this 
period,  which  was  in  itself  a  great 
source  of  national  strength  ;  and  foreign 
powers,  who  could  only  be  excited  to 
act  by  pledges  that  England  would 
supply  tncm  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
saw,  in  the  person  of  this  grreat  mini- 
ster, one,  upon  whose  assurances  they 
might  rely  for  the  performance  of  the 
national  engagements. 

The  consul  was  soon  metamorpho^eil 
into  an  Emperor,  and,  while  dangers 
seemed  to  threaten  him  »»n  every  side, 
be  met  them  with  an  augmented  dignity 
and  grandeur,  while  he  pompously  ex- 
hibited  his  diademed  head,  and    his 
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robes  of  state,  for  the  admiration  of  a 
vain  and  an  inconstant  people. 

The  following  description  of  the  fete 
at  Boulogne,  in  which  his  elevation  to 
the  imperial  dignity  was  celebrated, 
shows  bow  well  he  knew  how  to  excite 
and  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  little  sinister  incident 
by  which  it  was  terminated,  could  not 
fail  to  intimate  to  him  the  instability 
of  human  grandeur : — 

•«  Shortly  after  the  conclution  of  this 
important  ceremony  in  the  capital,  the 
Emperor  repaired  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  grand  army  at  Boulogne,  and  there, 
on  the  16th  August,  the  anniversary  of 
the  fete  of  his  tutelar  saint,  a  spectacle 
of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  kind, 
took  place.  Marshal  Soult  received  or- 
ders to  assemble  the  whole  troops  in  the 
camps  at  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  nearly 
eighty  thousand  strong,  on  the  slopes  of 
a  vast  natural  amphitheatre,  situated  on 
^  the  western  ftu:e  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Tower  of  Cesar  is  placed,  lying  immedi- 
\  ately  to  the  eastward  of  the  liArbour  of 
the  former  of  these  towns.  In  the  centre 
of  this  amphitheatre  a  throne  was  placed, 
^  elevated  on  a  platform  of  turf,  at  the  sum- 
^  mit  of  a  flight  of  steps.  The  immense 
^  body  of  soldiers  were  arranged  In  the 
form  of  the  rays  of  a  circle,  emanating 
from  the  throne ;  the  cavahry  and  artil- 
)ery,  stationed  on  the  outer  extremity^ 
formed  the  exterior  band  of  that  magnifi- 
cent array;  beyond  them,  a  countless 
multitude  of  spectators  covered  the  slope 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
bands  of  all  the  regimenU  of  the  army, 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne, 
were  ready  to  rend  the  air  with  the 
sounds  of  military  music.  At  noon  pre- 
cisely, the  Emperor  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  a  general  salute  from  all  the  bat- 
teries, and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  uuheard 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans ;  immedi- 
ately before  him  was  the  buckler  oi  Fran- 
cis L,  while  the  crosses  and  ribbons  which 
were  to  be  distributed  were  contained  in 
the  helmet  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
His  brothers,  ministers,  and  chief  func- 
tionaries, the  marshals  of  the  empire, 
counsellors  of  state  and  senators,  the  staff 
of  the  army,  its  whole  generals  and  field 
ofllcers,  composed  the  splendid  suite  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Amidst  their 
dazzling  uniforms  the  standards  of  the  re- 
giments were  to  be  seen  ;  some  new  and 
waving  with  yet  unsullied  colours  in  the 
sun ;  many  more  torn  by  shot,  stained 
with  blood,  and  black  with  smoke ;  the 
objects  of  almost  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  warlike  multitude  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  Emperor  took 
tbe  oath  first  himself,  and  no  sooner  had 


the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
rejoined  <  We  swear  it,'  than  raising  his 
voice  aloud,  he  said,  <  And  you,  soldiers, 
swear  to  defend,  at  the  hazard  of  your 
life,  the  honour  of  the  French  name, 
your  country,  and  your  Emperor.*  In- 
numerable voices  responded  to  the  appeal, 
and  immediately  the  distribution  of  the 
decorations  com menG^d,  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  a  general  review  of  the 
vast  army,  who  all  defiled  in  the  finest 
order  before  the  throne,  where  they  had 
just  witnessed  so  imposing  a  spectacle. 

«  The  chief  of  such  a  host  might  be  * 
excused  for  deeming  himself  the  sove- 
reign of  the  earth ;  but  an  event  was  ap- 
proaching, destined  to  teach  the  French 
Emperor,  like  his  great  predecessor  Ca- 
nute the  Dane,  that  there  were  bounds  to 
his  power,  and  that  his  commands  were 
limited  to  the  element  on  which  his  army 
stood.  It  was  part  of  the  pageant  that 
a  naval  display  should  take  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  and 
his  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Decres,  were 
anxiously  turned,  towards  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  to  the  headlands  round  which 
it  was  expected  the  vanguard  of  the  flo- 
tilla would  appear.  In  effect,  they  did 
make  their  appearance  at  four  o'clock ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  a  violent  tem- 
pest arose,  the  wind  blew  with  terrific 
violence,  and  several  of  the  vessels  in  the 
hands  of  their  inexperienced  mariners, 
were  stranded  on  the  beach.  This  unto- 
ward incident,  though  practically  speak- 
ing, of  little  importance,  was  yet  in  the 
highest  degree  mortifying  to  Napoleon, 
arriving  as  it  did  on  such  an  occasion,  in 
presence  not  only  of  his  own  troops  but 
the  English  cruisers,  and  characteristic  as 
it  was  of  the  impassable  limits  which  the 
laws  of  nature  had  placed  to  his  power. 
He  retired  chagrined  and  out  of  humour 
for  the  rest  of  tbe  day ;  all  the  magnifi> 
cence  of  his  military  display  could  not 
console  him  for  tbe  rude  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  reminded,  at  the  highest 
point  of  its  splendour,  of  his  weakness  on 
the  other  element,  which  required  to  be 
subdued  before  his  dreams  of  universal 
dominion  could  be  realized*** 

Spain,  which  had  been  covertly,  now 
became  openly  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  our  seizure  of  some  of 
her  vessels,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
about  to  augment  the  resources  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  British  parliament, 
much  was  said,  and  wiih  some  shew  of 
reason,  against  our  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  a  neutral  power  on  that  occasion,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  cause  was 
damaged  in  the  eyes  of  many,  by  what 
appeared  to  be  an  act  of  national  in- 
justice.    The  truth  is,  that  Spain  was. 
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virtaally  at  war  with  w,  before  we  were 
actually  engaged  in  any  hostilities 
against  her  :  but  that,  Mrl  Alison  well 
oDserves,  did  not  warrant  any  neglect 
of  CTcn  the  raof»t  trifling  formalities,  by 
which  a  change  in  our  relation  iiith  her 
should  have  been  preceded.  His 
words  are  these,  anu  they  cannot  be 
too  frequently  pondered  : — 

"  Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
this  question,  so  vital  to  the  nntional  ho- 
nour and  public  chamcter  of  England, 
was  thus  fiercely  debated  in  parliament 
and  the  nation  ;  almost  all  the  actors  on 
the  stage  are  dead,  or  have  retired  into 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  the  ra- 
pid succession  of  other  events  has  drawn 
public  interest  into  a  different  direction, 
and  enabled  lis  now  to  look  back  upon  it 
with  the  calm  feelings  of  retrospective 
justice.     Impartiality  compels  the  admis- 
sion that  the  conduct  of  England  in  this 
transaction  cannot  be  reviewed  without 
feelings  of  regret.    Substantially,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  Cabinet  were  jus- 
titiable,  and  warranted  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  placed ;  but  for- 
mally, they  were  reprehensible,  and  form 
enters  into  the  essence  of  justice  in  the 
transactions  of  nations.     It  is   true  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  was  a  just  ground 
for  declaring  war;  the  commutation  treaty 
wasa  stilljuster;  and  even  the  armaments 
At  Fcrrol,  if  not  explained,  might  have 
warranted  the  withdrawing  of  the  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  and  commencement  of 
hostilities.     Spain  was  in  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  situations  in  relation  to  Great 
Britahi,  after  agreeing  to  the  enormous 
war  subsidy  stipulated  by  that  treaty; 
and  this  the  French  historians  cannot  dis- 
pute, since  they  represent  the  accepting 
of  a  subsidy  of   £80,000   a   year  from 
England,  by  the   Convention  of  the  3d 
December  of  that  very  year,  as  an  overt 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
against  France.     She  was  bound,  there- 
fore, in  return  for  the  forbearance  which 
overlooked  such  excessive  provocation,  to 
have  been  studiously  careful  not  to  give 
oflFence  in  any  other  particular ;  and  could 
not  have  complained  if  the  crossing  of  the 
Bidassoa  by  one  French  company,  or  the 
arming  of  one  frigate  at  Ferrol,  had  been 
followed  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     But 
admitting  all  this,  conceding  that  ample 
ground  for  declaring   war  existed,   the 
question  remains,  could  the  existence  of 
these  grounds  warrant  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  without  such  a  declaration, 
while  the  British  ambassador  was  still  at 
Madrid,  and  negotiations  for  the  explain- 
ing or  removal  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint were  still  in  dependence  ?     That  is 


the  material  question  ;  and  it  k  a  qiiea- 
tion  on  which  no  defence  can  be  main- 
tained for  the  conduct  of  England.  True* 
the  declaration  of  war  would,  in  sach  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  a  piece  of  forni 
merely ;  trae,  it  would  not  have  averted 
one  shot  from  the  treasure  frigates,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  led  to  their  immediate 
capture  instead  of  conditional  detention ; 
but  it  was  a  step  which  the  usages  of  war 
imperatively  required,  and  the  want  of 
which  distmguishes  legitimate  hostility 
from  unauthorised  picacy.  A  line  appa- 
rently as  unsubstantial  frequently  sepa- 
rates the  duellist  from  the  assassin,  or  the 
legitimate  acquirer  of  property  from  the 
highway  robber ;  and  they  have  much  to 
answer  for  who,  in  the  transactions  of  na- 
tions which  acknowledge  no  superior,  de- 
part from  one  formality  which  usage  baa 
sanctioned,  or  one  security  against  spoli- 
ation which  a  sense  of  justice  has  intro- 
duced. It  is  with  painful  feelings,  there- 
fore, that  the  British  historian  must  re- 
count the  circumstances  of  this  melan- 
choly transaction ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation,  that  this  injustice  wras 
committed  to  a  nation  which  was  after- 
wards overwhelmed  by  such  a  load  of 
obligation;  that,  like  the  Protestant 
martyr  at  the  stake,  Ehigland  held  her 
right  band  in  the  flames  tUl  her  offence 
was  expiated  by  suffering;  and  that  if 
Spain  was  the  scene  of  the  darkest  blot 
on  her  character  which  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war  can  exhibit,  it  was  the 
theatre  also  of  the  most  generous  devo- 
tion, and  the  brightest  glories  which  her 
history  has  to  record.'* 

The  minute  details  into  which  Mr. 
Alison  enters,  respecting  the  progress 
of  hostilities  on  both  sides,  are  credi- 
table to  his  sagacity  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  allude  to  them 
particularly  at  present.  His  observa- 
tions, however,  upon  Irish  affairs,  are 
well  woitliy  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. Having^  described  the  introduc7 
tiou  of  the  Roman  Catholic  petition, 
and  its  discussion  in  1805,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds ; — 

**  In  forming  an  opinion  onthis  s  ob- 
ject, interesting  from  the  principles  which 
it  embraces,  and  still  more  from  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  lead,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  it  is  involved  in  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  Not  theory,  but  ex- 
perience, is  the  antagronist  with  which  li- 
beral principles  have  here  to  contend. 
How  convincing  soever  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  complete  removal  of  reli- 
gious disabilities  may  be,  and  how  pleas, 
ing  soever  the  prospect  of  constructinir  a 
society  in  which  opmion  is  as  free  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  actual  delinquency 
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•looe  can  impose  disability,  it  is  iinpos*-  to  whidi  that  ra4*a»ure,  though  founded 
siUe  to  deny  that  the  experiment,  when  in  the  ab»ti-act  on  jubt  principles,  could 
put  into  practice  has,  hitherto  at  least,  furnish  no  sufficient  antidote;  and  thai 
signally  failed.  Catholic  emancipation  Great  Britain  is  experiencing  in  the  end- 
has  at  length  been  carried ;  but  it  has  less  difficulties,  consequt^nt  on  the  posses- 
produced  none  of  the  benefits  which  its  siun  o^  that  it^land,  the  same  law  of  moral 
advocates  anticipated,  and  realized  many  retribution,  of  which  France,  ever  since 
of  the  evils  which  its  opponents  predicted,  the  revolution,  has  furnished  so  memO' 
When  it  is  recollected  that  it  was  argued  rable  an  example.  When  rightly  consi* 
that  concession  to  the  Irish  Catholics  dered,  the  state  uf  that  country  is  preg- 
would  only  lead  to  additional  demands ;  nant  with  political  instruction  ;  it  ihowt 
that  the  whole  influence  of  the  priests  that  nations  who  commit  injustice  cannot 
would  be  thrown  on  the  popular  side,  and  escape  punishment;  and  in  its  present 
the  peace  of  the  country  be  perpetually  wretchedness  maybe  discerned  additional 
disturbed  by  the  conflict  between  num-  grounds  for  that  love  of  real  freedom,  and 
bers  and  property,  it  is  impossible  now  to  det«»station  of  revolutionary  ambition, 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  objections  stated  which  constitute  the  great  mural  of  the 
to  the  change;  and  melancholy  experi-  present  times." 
ence  has  tiiught  us  that  Lord  Hawkes- 

liury's   words  were  prophetic.      Ireland  Mr.  Alison  then  observes,  that  the 

never  has  been  so  distracted  as  since  Ca-  frequent  forfeitures  to  which  the  coun- 

tholic   emancipation   was  granted;    the  try    was   exposed,    und    the    unhappy 

total  suspension  of  the  constitution  has  practice  of  bestowing  estates  upon  al>- 

in  consequence  been  forced  as  a  measure  sentees,  were  the   causes   of  inniimc- 

of  absolute  necessity  upon  government ;  rable    evils;    while    the    vicinity    to 

and  without  stilling  the  waves  of  discon-  Great   Britain,  inspiring  a  desire  for 

tent  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  that  long  de-  a   similar   form   of   government   in   a 

bated  change  has  fixed  the  fire-brand  of  people  altogether  unfitted  for  it,  served 

discord  in  the  British  empire.*     Conse-  gtill  more  to  aggravate  and  to  perpe* 

^uences  so  disastrous,  so  different  from  trate  the  disorders  of  Ireland.      Nor 

what  they  anticipated,   have  filled  with  are  we  surprised  to  find  our  his^torian 

ustonishment  the  friends  of  toleration ;  putting    upon    record    the    following 

many  have  come  to  doubt  whether  iu  gtyong  opinion,  which  has  for  its  basis 

doctrines  are  mrealityso  well  founded  as  philosophic    truth;   his  statement   of 

abstract  argument  would  lead  us  to  sup-  {^e  case  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  the 

pose ;  others  have  settled  into  the  belief  ^^^^j    ^^^^^  h^  proposes  is  nnneccs- 

that,  however  well  ounded  in  themselves,  ^^,    Jj^,,^,,     ^J  .^  »„^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

they  were  inapplicable  to  the  c»rcum.t,m-  available,  the  case  would'be  hopeless. 
ces  of  an  o.d  empire,  essentially  founded  *  '^ 

upon  an  opposite  set  of  principles ;  and         **  Experience  has  now  placed  it  berond 

that,  in  the  attempt  to  draw  i^  tainted  a  doubt  that  Ireland  is  not  capable  of 

beam  out  of  the  edifice,  the  whole  struc-  bearing  the  excitement,  or  disregarding 

ture  has  fallen  into  ruins.  the   passions  consequent  on  a   popular 

**  In  truth,  however,  the  total  failure  constitution.     The   state  of  civilizatioQ 

of     Catholic    emancipation    affords    no  to  which  she  has  arrived  is  not  adequate 

grounds  for  doubting,  in  the  general  ca^^e,  to  such  a  trial :  the  passions  consequent 

the  great  principles  of  religious  tolera-  on  the  unhappy  wounds  in  her  bosom  are 

tioo  ;  it  only  shoMrs  that  other  and  deeper  too  strong  to  endure  them  without  con« 

sources  of  evil  were  operating  in  Ireland,  vulsions.     Could  the  wishes  of  philan- 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  Ireland 
since  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed  : — 

Conmltted.  ConTlcted. 

1828,  Catholic  Disabilities  in  force,        ...        -     14,683        -        9,269 

1829,  Relief  Bill  passed  in  March 15.271         -        9,449 

ia*K), 16,794        -        9,902 

1831,  Reform  Agitation, -        16,192        -        9,605 

1832,  Ditto. 16,036        -        9.759 

1833,  Tithe  Agitation  begun, 17,819        -       11,444 

1834,  Coercion  Act  in  force, 21,381         -       14,523 

Thus  the  committals  in  Ireland  had  increased  a  half  in  six  years  after  the  disabili- 

ties  were  removed  from  the  Catholics.  When  it  is  recollected  that  not  a  third  part 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  in  that  country  are  ever  made  the  subject  eithei^  of 
cororoittal  or  trial,  it  may  safely  bo  concluded,  Irum  this  instructite  table,  that  during 
that  period  crime  has  more  than  doubled  over  its  whole  extest — See  Parliamentmrif 
Papen,  June  14,  1835.  r~^  i 
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thrt^  be  granted,  what  Ireland  should 
receive  for  half  a  century  is  a  wise  and 
humane,  but  despotic  government,  which, 
while  encouraging  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, alleviating  every  source  of  suf- 
fering, aiding  every  opening  to  employ- 
ment, should,  at  the  same  time,  close 
every  avenue  to  democratic  ambition, 
und  extinguish  every  hope  of  revolution- 
ary elevation.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only, 
that  the  apparently  incurable  disorders  of 
her  social  condition  could  be  removed; 
that  habits  of  industry  could  become 
general;  artificial  wants  and  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  reduce  to  due  sub- 
jection the  principle  of  population ;  and 
a  foundation  be  laid,  in  the  growth  of  an 
opulent  middling  class  in  society,  ior  the 
safe  and  paciHc  exercise  of  those  powers 
wliich,  when  prematurely  conceded,  de- 
stroy in  a  short  time  the  only  durable 
foundation  of  real  freedom." 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  evils  under 
which  we  at  present  labour  in  this 
country,  might  be  corrected  by  simply 
raising  the  elective  franchise  a  very 
little  above  its  present  level,  and  insur- 
ing that  it  might  be  freely  exercised, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  fraudulently 
extended.  It  would  thus  be  thrown 
into  conservative  bands,  to  an  amount 
that  would  render  its  exercise  safe, 
and  demagogues  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered anieneble  to  the  offended 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
justice  of  the  following  will  only  be 
disputed  by  those  to  whom  truth  is 
suspicious  because  it  is  unpalatable — 

**  It  was  long*  a^o  observed  by  the 
great  champion  of  religious  freedom,  Mr. 
Locke,  that  the  principles  of  toleration 
are  not  to  be  applied  to  those  who  hold 
tliat  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics^ 
or  who  attribute  to  themselves  any  pe- 
culiar privilege  or  power  in  civil  concerns, 
or  acknowledge  any  foreij^n  or  alien  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  The  distinction 
which  he  draws  fbetween  toleration  to 
those  who  merely  differ  from  government 
in  religious  belief,  and  those  who  ac- 
knowledge a  foreign  spiritual  authority, 
and  are  animated  by  an  undying  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  possessions  or  ascendency 
of  the  Catholic  church,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important,  and  throws  a  precious 
ray  of  light  upon  the  darkness  with  which 
the  calamities  consequent  on  Catholic 
emancipation  have  shrouded  not  only  the 
prospects  of  the  British  empire,  but  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration 
itself.  These  calamities  are  not  charge- 
able upon  the  doctrines  of  religious^ free- 
dom abstractly  considered :  they  are  fatal 
results  of  the  combination  of  religious 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics, 


with  the  poisonous  intermlxtare  of  eode- 
siastic  ambition,  civil  rancour,  and  poli- 
tical passion.  The  Catholics  are  daiw 
gerous,  not  merely  because  they  profese 
different  religious  tenets,  but  because  they 
belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  power  which 
formerly  numbered  the  British  islands 
among  the  brightest  jewels  of  its  mitre, 
and  will  never  cease  to  labour  to  extirpate 
the  faith  which  despoiled  it  of  that  an- 
cient part  of  its  heritage.  Temporal 
passion,  political  ambition,  revenge  for 
injury,  are  here  mixed  up,  in  overwhelm- 
ing proportions,  with  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  religious  freedom.  Unlimited 
toleration  the  Irish  Papists  are  clearly 
entitled  to,  and  have  long  possessed ;  but 
to  concede  to  them,  political  power  was 
the  same  error  as  it  would  have  been  im 
the  Carthflgenians  to  have  permitted,  on 
tlieir  shores,  an  armed  and  fortified  set- 
tlement of  JElomans:  or  for  England  to 
have  allowed  an  intrenched  camp  of  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  to  be  constructed 
on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Nor  is  the  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  number  at  fint, 
of  such  an  organized  band  of  aliens,  any 
reason  for  despising  its  ultimate  danger*: 
for  such  a  body,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  divisions  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
attaching  itself  to  the  malcontents  in 
its  bosom,  can  almost  alwajrs,  in  the  end, 
attain  a  supremacy  over  both  the  con- 
tending factions.  A  few  hundred  Eng- 
lish merchants  appeared  as  suppliant 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but 
DO  sooner  did  they  gain  the  privilege, 
professedly  for  defence,  of  constructing 
forts  and  batteries,  than  they  went  on 
from  one  acquisition  to  another,,  till  they 
had  subjected  a  hundred  millions  of  Hin- 
doos to  their  dominion." 

Buonaparte's  attention  was  now  di- 
vided between  a  project  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  preparations 
against  his  continental  enemies.  For 
these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  before  us,  in  which  matter  of 
interest  and  instruction  will  be  found 
in  almost  every  page.  The  skill  and 
the  valour  of  Nelson  and  his  brave 
compatriots  disconcerted  his  naval  ar- 
rangements, which  served  only  to  call 
out  an  heroic  manifestation  of  the  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  people.  The 
following  remarks,  however,  of  our 
author,  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
had  affected  a  landing  u|>on  our  shores, 
are  well  calculated  to  awaken  grave 
reflections : — 

«  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  equally 
clear  opinion  as  to  the  consequences  which 
would  have  followed  if  Napoleon,  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men«  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  on  the 
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coast  of  Kent  He  has  told  us  that  he 
would  have  advanced  direct  to  London, 
of  which  he  calculated  upon  getting  pos- 
session in  four  days,  and  there  he  would 
instantly  hare  proclaimed  parliamentary 
reform,  a  low  suffrage  for  the  new  voters, 
the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy,  the  con6s. 
cation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  a 
vast  reduction  of  taxation,  an  equitnble 
adjustment  of  the  national  debt,  and  all 
the  other  objects  which  the  revolutionary 
party  in  this  country  have  ever  had  at 
heart,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  only 
one  of  which,  five-and-twenty  years  after- 
wards, produced  so  extraordinary  a  change 
in  the  dominant  multitude  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  Napoleon*s  constant  af- 
firmation, that  the  majority  in  number  of 
the  English  nation  was  opposed  to  the 
war,  which  was  maintained  solely  by  the 
influence  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  oli- 
garchy ;  and  that  if  he  could  once  have 
roused  the  multitude  against  their  rule, 
Great  Britain  would  speedily  have  be- 
come so  divided  as  to  be  no  longer  capiu 
ble  of  resisting  the  pow<'r  of  France.  *  I 
would  not,'  said  he,  *  have  attempted  to 
subject  England  to  France :  I  could  not 
have  united  two  nations  so  dissimilar.  If 
I  had  succeeded  in  my  project,  I  would 
have  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  estali« 
Itshed  a  republic  instead  of  the  oligarchy 
by  which  you  are  governed.  1  would 
have  separated  Ireland  from  England, 
and  left  them  to  themsehes,  after  having 
ioum  the  seeds  of  Republicanism  in  their 
morale.  I  would  have  allowed  the  House 
of  Commons  to  remain,  but  would  have 
introduced  a  great  reform.*  That  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  his  attempt,  if  England  had  re- 
mained true  to  herself,  can  be  doubtful 
to  no  one  who  recollects  that  the  British 
troops  defeated  the  French  in  every  en- 
counter, without  exception,  from  Viroiera 
to  Waterloo,  and  tlmt  Napoleon  himself 
said  to  Lord  Whitworth  there  were  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  against  his  suc- 
cess. But  would  she  have  remained  true 
to  herself  under  the  temptation  to  swerve 
produced  by  such  means?  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  there  is  no  Briton  who 
would  have  entertained  a  doubt  till  within 
these  few  years;  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  mind  has  reeled  from  the  ap- 
plictition  of  inferior  stimulants  since  1630, 
and  the  strong  partiality  to  French  alii- 
ance  which  has  recently  grown  up  with 
the  spread  of  democratic  principles,  has 
now  suggested  the  painful  doubt  whether 
Napoleon  did  not  know  us  better  than 
we  knew  ourselves,  and  whether  we 
could  have  resisted  those  methods  of 
seduction  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
patriotism  of  so  many  other  pt>oplc. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  indeed,  then  ran 


high  against  Gallic  invasion ;  unanimity 
unprecedented  animated  the  British  peo- 
file ;  but,  strone  as  that  feeling  was,  it  is 
now  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  supplanted,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation  at  least,  by  a  still  stronger,  and 
the  sudden  offer  of  all  the  glittering  ob- 
jects of  democratic  ambition  would  not 
have  shaken  the  patriotism  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  British,  as  it  unques- 
tionably would  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Iritih  people.  No  man  can  say  how  he 
would  keep  his  senses  under  the  applica- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  and  hitherto 
unknown  stimulant,  as  if  he  were  at  once 
elevated  to  a  throne,  or  saw  the  moun- 
tains fall  around  him,  or  the  earth  sud- 
denly open  beneath  his  feet ;  and  even 
the  warmest  friend  to  his  country  will 
probably  hesitate  before  he  pronounces 
upon  the  stability  of  the  English  mind 
under  the  influence  of  the  prodigious  ex- 
citement likely  to  have  arisen  ^om  the 
promulgation  of  the  political  innovations 
which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  her  se- 
duction. U  he  is  u'ise,  he  will  rejoice 
that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  his  coun- 
try was  saved  the  trial,  and  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  inestimable  obligations 
which  she  owes  to  the  illustrious  men 
whose  valour  averted  a  danger  under 
which  her  courage  indeed  would  never 
have  sunk,  but  to  which  her  wisdom 
might  possibly  have  proved  unequal. 
The  true  crisis  of  the  war  occurred  at 
this  period.  It  was  the  arm  of  Nelson 
which  delivered  his  country  from  her 
real  danger;  thenceforth  the  citadel  of 
her  strength  was  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
tack. At  Waterloo  she  fougttt  for  vic- 
tory ;  at  Trafalgar,  for  existence.*' 

In  the  fortieth  chapter,  our  author 
brings  almost  under  the  eyes  of  his 
reader  the  brilliunt  campaig^n  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  by  which  Napoleon  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  the  following  passage,  he 
exhibits  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
this  wonderful  man,  while  he  shows 
that  his  astonishing  success  was,  to  no 
small  extent,  owing  to  the  errors  and 
the  infatuation  of  his  enemies. 

<*  Doubtless  the  abilities  displayed  by 
Napoleon  during  this  campaign  were  of 
the  very  highest  order.  The  secrecy  and 
rapidity  of  the  march  of  so  vast  a  body  of 
troops  across  France;  the  seroicular 
sweep  by  which  they  interposed  between 
Mack  and  the  Hereditary  States,  and 
compelled  the  surrender  of  that  unhappy 
chief  with  half  his  army ;  the  precision 
with  which  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  converging  from  the  shores  of  the 
Cbjmnel,  the  coasts  of  Brest,  the  marshef  ^ 
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of  Holland,  and  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
were   made  to  arriTe  each  at  the  hour 
appointed  around  the  ramparts  of  Ulm ; 
the  s\nft  advance  on   Vienna;  the  sub- 
sequent fanlike  dispersion  of  the  army  to 
overawe  the  Hereditary   States ;    their 
sudden   concentration    for    the    decisive 
fight  at  Austeriitz;  the  skill  displayed 
in  that  contest  itself,  and  the  Hdmirable 
account  to  which   he   turned    the   fatal 
cross  march   of  the    Allied  Soverei|rns, 
are  so  many    proofs  of  military  ability 
never  exceeded  even  in  the  annaU  of  his 
previous  triumphs.     At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  differ* 
ence  in    the   magnitude   of  the  results 
which  were  obtained  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  measure  of  the  talent  displayed  in 
this  as  compared  with  other  campaigns. 
It  was  the  immensity  of  the  force  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
the  incomparable  discipline  and  organiza-. 
tion   which   it    had   obtained  while  en- 
camped on  the  shores  of  the  Channel, 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference.    It  is  no  longer  a  general  sup- 
plying   by  consummate    talents,   as    at 
Areola  and  Bivoli,  for  deficiency  of  num- 
bers,  that  we  see  maintaining  a  long, 
doubtful,  and  desperate  strife ;  we  behold 
a  mighty  conqueror,  whose   power  was 
irresistible,  sweeping  over  the  earth  with 
the  fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  war.     In 
the  resulu  of  this  campaign  were  evinced 
more  than   the  military  talents  of  the 
general :  the  previous  preparations  of  the 
Emperor,  the  deeply  matured  combina- 
tions of  the  statesman  produced  their  na. 
tural  resulu :  he  did  not  now  take  the 
field  with  a  force  which  left  any  thing  to 
chance ;  he  appeared  with  such  aliost  as 
almost  made  him  the  master  of  fate ;  and 
the  fruit  of  five  years*  pacific  preparation 
appeared  in  the  reduction  of  the  contest 
to  a  desperate  strife  of  a  few  months* 
duration. 

««  Great,  however,  as  were  the  abilities, 
unbounded  the  resources  of  the  French 
Emperor  in  this  memorable  campaign, 
it  was  not  to  them  alone  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  its  unparalleled  triumphs. 
The  errors  of  the  Austrians,  the  infatu- 
ation of  the  Allied  Cabinets,  had  their 
full  share  in  the  general  result.  Un- 
taught by  the  disasters  of  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  the  Aulic  Council  rushed 
inconsiderately  into  the  field,  and,  leaving 
the  Archduke  Charles  with  eighty  thou- 
sand in  Italy,  they  exposed  Mack,  with 
aa  inferior  force,  to  the  shock  of  Napoleon 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  that 
ill-fated  commander  found  himself  cut  off 
from  his  line  of  communication  with 
Vienna  by  the  interposition  of  Bernadotte 
in  his  reai^  instead  of  instantly  taking  a 
decisive  part,  and  falling  with  his  whole 


forces  upon  the  enemy  behind  him,  or 
retiring  by  the  only  road  which  was  joi 
open  to  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  he 
remained  for  ten  days  paralysed  at  Ulm^ 
sending  out  detachments,  first  in  one  di- 
rection, then  in  another,  all  of  which  met 
with  superior  forces,  and  were  defeated, 
thereby  both  breaking  down  the  spirit  of 
his  own   troops,  and  giving  the  iuvader 
time  to  envelope  with  his  immense  masses 
their  fortified  position.     In  vain  had  the 
foresight  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  war,  surrounded 
the  heights  of  Ulm  wiUi  a  vast  intrenched 
camp,  capable  of  bidding  defiance  to,  and 
stopping  t!ie  advance,  of  the  greatest  in- 
vading force:   the   improvidence  of   the 
Aulic  Council,  by  providing  no  magazines 
within  its  walls,  had  rendered  these  pre- 
parations of  no  avail ;  and  Mack  found 
himself,  after  a  week's  blockade,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  horse-flesh, 
and  ultimately  capitulating,  with  thirty 
thousand  of  tlie  best  troops  of  the  mo- 
narchy.    When  the  rapid  advance  of  Nn- 
poleon    towards    Vienna  threatened    to 
separate  the  Russian  forces  from  the  re- 
treating columns  of  the  Archduke  Chariest 
and  everything  depended  on  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  bridge  of  the  capital,  the  ere* 
dulous  simplicity  of  the  officer  in  com^ 
mand  at  that  important  station,  delirered 
it  unscathed  into  his  hands,  and  gave  him 
the  means  of  interposing  safely  between 
their  converging  armies,  and  striking  tr^ 
mendous  blows  from  his  central  position, 
first  on  the  one  bank  and  then  on  the 
other.     When  the  allies  were  reduced  to 
their  last  throw  on  the  pUuns  of  Moravia ; 
when  every  thing  counselled  a  cautions 
policy,  and  forces  capable  of  annihilatinff 
the  invaders  were  accumulating  on  aS 
sides ;  when  the  Archduke  Charles,  with 
eighty  thousand  undiscouraged  veterans, 
was    within  sif^ht   of   the    steeples    of 
Vienna,   and  Prussia,  with   a   hundred 
thousand  men,  was  preparing  to  descend 
upon  the   Danube ;  when«  by  simply  re> 
treating  and  drawing  the  enemy  on,  with 
such  formidable  armies  in  his  rear,  the 
allies  must  inevitably  have  led  him  to  de- 
struction, or  driven  him  to  a  disastrous 
retreat,   their  ill-judged   confidence   im- 
pelled them  prematurely  into  action,  and 
their  rash  flank  march,  in  presence  of 
such  a  general  and  such  an  army,  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  decisive  rictory  when  on 
the  vei^e  of  destruction.** 

It  18  probable  that  Napoleon  re- 
garded the  death  of  Pitt,  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  battle  of  Austeriitz. 
as  an  event  to  him  of  more  importance 
than  even  that  splendid  victory.  Upon 
that  great  statesman  who  was,  under 
Providence,  the  saviour  of  England  in 
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her  hour  of  trial,  Mr.  Alison  pro- 
nounces the  following  glowing  eulo- 
gium — 

« When     the    greatest    intellects    in 
Europe   were  reeling  under  the  shock, 
when  the  ardent  and  philanthropic  were 
every  where  rejoicing  in  the  prospects  of 
boundless  felicity,  which  the  regeneration 
of  society  was  supposed  to,  be  opening, 
when  Mr.  Fox  was  pronouncing  the  re- 
volutionary constitution  of  France,  *  the 
most  stupendous  monument  of  political 
wisdom  and  integrity  ever  yet  raised  on 
the  basis  of  public  virtue  in  any  ag^  or 
country,*  his  superior  sagacity,  like  that 
of  Burke,   beheld  amidst  the  deceitful 
blase  the  small  black  cloud  which  was  to 
cover  the  universe  with  darkness.  Watch- 
ing with  incessant  vigilance  the  change- 
ful forms  of  the  Jacobin  spirit,  ever  un- 
ravelliog  its  sophistry,  detecting  its  per- 
fidy,  vnveiling  its  oppression,  he  thence- 
forth directed  the  gigantic  energies  of  bis 
mind  towards  the  construction  of  a  bar- 
rier which  might  restrain  its  excesses; 
and  if  he  could  not  prevent  it  from  bath- 
ing  France  in  blood,  and  ravaging  Europe 
with  war,  he  at  least  effectually  opposed 
its  entrance  into  the  British  dominions. 
With  admirable  foresight  he  there  esta- 
blished a  system  of  finances  adequate  to 
the  emergency,  and  which   proved  the 
mainspring  of  the  continued,  and  at  length 
■occessful,  resistance  which  was  oppcMied 
to  revolutionary  ambition ;  with  indomit- 
able   perseverance  he    rose   superior  to 
^yery  disaster,  and  incessantly  laboured 
to  frame,  out  of  the  discordant  and  sel- 
fish cabinets  of  Europe,  a  cordial  league 
for  theur  common  defence.     Alone  ofall 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  he  from  the 
outset  appreciated  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger,  both  to  the  independence  of  na- 
tions and  the  liberty  of  mankind,  which 
was  threatened   by  the  spread  of  (demo- 
cratic principles ;   and  continually  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  relinquishing  every 
minor  object  to  unite  in  guarding  against 
the  advances  of  this  new  and  tremendous 
enemy.     And  the  event  has  abundantly 
proved  the  justice  of  these  principles ;  for 
while  Hberty  perbhed  in  a  few  months  in 
France,  amidst  the  fervour  of  revolution- 
ury  ambition,  it  steadily  grew  and  flou- 
rished in  the   British   empire;  and  the 
forty  years  which  immediately  followed 
tka  commencement  of  his  resistance  to 
democratic  ambition,  were  not  only  the 
most  glorioas,  but  the  freest  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

**  Chateaubriand  has  said,  <  that  while 
all  other  contemporary  reputations,  even 
that  of  Napoleon,  are  on  Uie  decline,  the 
fame  of  mi.  Pitt  alone  is  continually  in- 
creasing, and  seems  to  derive  fresh  lustre 
irom  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.*      It 


is  not  merely  the  greatness  and 'the  con- 
stancy of  the    British   statesman  which 
has  drawn   forth  this   magnificent  eulo- 
gium ;  it  is  the  demonstration  which  sub- 
sequent events  have  afforded  of  the  justice 
of  his  principles  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  steady  growth  and  enduring  stability 
of  his  fame.     Without  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  the  freedom  of  the   Restora- 
tion, the  revolt  of  the  Barricades,  and  the 
military  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
his  reputation  would   have  been  incom- 
plete in  foreign  transactions ;  without  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ascendant  of  democratic  ambition 
in  Great  Britain,  his  worth  would  never 
have  been  appreciated  in  domestic  govern- 
ment    Every  hour,  abroad  and  at  home, 
is  now  illustrating  the  truth  of  his  prin- 
ciples.    He  was  formerly  admired  by  a 
party  in    England  as   the  champion    of 
aristocratic  rights;  he  is  now  looked  back 
to  by  the   nation  as  the  last  steady  as- 
serter  of  general  freedom :  bra  doctrines 
were   formerly  prevalent  chiefly  among 
the  great  and  the  affluent:  they  are  now 
embraced  by  the  generous,  the  thoughtful 
the  unprejudiced  of  every  rank;  by  all 
who  regard  passing  events  with  the  eye 
of  historic  enquiry,  or  are  attached  to 
liberty  as   the  birthright  of  the  human 
race,  not  the  means  of  elevating  a  party 
to  absolute  power.    To  his  speeches  we 
now  turn  as  to  a  voice  issuing  From  th6 
tomb,  fraught  with  prophetic  warnings  of 
future  disaster.     It    is    contrast    which 
gives   brightness  to   the  colours   of  his^ 
tory ;  it  is  experience  which  brings  con- 
viction  to  the   cold   lessons  of  politicaf 
wisdom.     Many  and  eloquent  have  been 
the  eulogiunis  pronounced  on  Mr.  PittV 
memory:  but  all  panegyrics  are  lifeless 
compared  to  that  furnished  by  Eari  Grey's 
admmistration.** 

Mr.  Alison  does  noble  justice  to  the 
financial  reputation  of  this  great  man, 
while  he  very  properly  lays  bare  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  chief  errors, 
namely,  the  too  great  extent  to  which 
he  carried  the  funding  system,  and  the 
injudicious  and  burdensome  expedient 
of  borrowing  in  the  three  per  cents. 
But  the  principal  inconvenience  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  latter  measure, 
would  have  been  remedied  bv  the  sink- 
ing fund,  had  that  wise  application  of 
our  resources  been  steadily  persevered 
in.  By  its  means  the  national  debt 
would  now  be  within  two  years  of 
being  completely  extiaguishcd.  And 
to  the  "ignorant  impatience  of  taxation" 
which  Lord  Londonderry  so  indig- 
nantly reprehended  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
debt,   which  was  undergoing  a  rapi4c 
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and  a  suocestful  process  of  liquidatioD, 
has  become  a  hopeless  and  an  almost 
intolemble  burden. 

or  the  wisdom  of  indirect  taxation, 
by  which  Mr.  Pitt  provided  for  his 
permanent  taxes,  our  author  gives  us 
the  following  ingenious  illustration  : — 

*«  It  has  often  been  observed  with  sur- 
prise by  travellers,  that  though  the  sums 
which  «re  extracted  from  the  people  in  a 
direct  form  hy  the  Turkish  Pachas  or  the 
Indian  Rajahs  Iiave  frequently  the  effect 
of  totally  ruining  industry,  yet  they  are 
inconsiderable  when  compared  to  the  im- 
mense revenue  derived  from  the  customs 
and  excise  in  the  European  states,  with- 
out any  sensible  impediment  to  its  exer- 
tions. The  reason  is  obvious:  it  con- 
sists in  the  difference  upou  the  meadows 
beneath,  between  drawing  off  water  from 
the  focntiin  head,  and  drawing  it  off  at 
a  vast  distance  below,  after  it  has  fertilized 
innumerable  plains  in  its  course.  If  you 
abstract  money  in  a  direct  form  from  the 
cultivator  or  the  artizan,  the  revenue 
taken  goes  at  once  from  the  producer  to 
the  public  treasury ;  but  if  you  withdraw 
it  from  the  person  who  ultimately  sells 
the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer, 
it  has,  before  it  is  withdrawn  put  the  in- 
dustry of  a  dozen  different  classes  of  per- 
sons in  motion.  The  sum  received  by 
the  government  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases:  but  how  immense  the  difference 
between  the  effect  upon  general  industry 
when  it  is  seized. upon  by  the  tax>collector 
early  in  its  course,  and  only  withdrawn 
after  it  has  g^ven  all  the  encouragement 
to  different  branches  of  employment  it  is 
capable  of  effecting!  Fifty  different  in- 
dividuals are  often  put  to  their  shifts  to 
meet  the  burden  of  an  indirect  tax,  a 
direct  one  falls  in  undivided  severity  on 
one  alone.  So  important  is  this  distinc- 
tion, that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
no  nation  ever  yet  was  ruined  by  indirect 
taxation ;  nor  can  it  be  so,  for  before  it 
becomes  oppressive  it  must  pease  to  be 
productive.  Many,  however,  have  been 
exterminated  by  much  smaller  sums  levied 
in  the  direct  form,  that  method  of  raising 
the  supplies  being  attended  %vith  this 
most  dangerous  quality,  that  it  is  often 
most  productive  when  it  is  trenching  most 
deeply  on  the  sources  of  future  existence.** 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  invalidated  by 
the  objection,  that  industry  may  be  as 
effectually  iwralysed  by  taxing  the  con- 
sumer, as  by  taxing  the  producer. 
Such  is  obviously  not  the  case,  be- 
cause wants  may  be  created  by  pro- 
duction ;  while  a  tax  upon  consumption 
would  only  stimulate  our  ingenuity,  or 
our  industry  to  enable  us  to  pay  it ; 


whereas,  had  that  tax  been  in  the  lint 
instance  imposed  on  production,  there 
is  no  reason  why  producers  should  at- 
tempt a  supply  of  commodities  for 
which  no  effectual  demand  had  been 
called  into  existence.  Suppose  a  wine 
grower,  by  Pome  process  or  cultivation 
requiring  an  additional  outlay  of  capi- 
tal,  to  be  able  to  produce  a  wine  of 
such  peculiar  and  exquisite  Havour  as 
to  become  a  general  favourite.  Tliis 
wine  might  become  in  a  short  time 
such  an  indispensible  luxury  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  as  to  enable  it  to 
bear,  not  only  a  considerable  increase 
of  price,  but  an  additional  portion  of 
taxation.  But  let  the  tax  be  imposed 
upon  the  producer  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  wine  will  not  be  produced  ; 
for  the  grower  could  not  antici|)ate 
those  results,  of  which  he  might  aher- 
wards  be  assured  from  experience. 

Having  truly  described  the  general 
features  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  financial  policy, 
Mr.  Alison  thus  proceeds — 

"  Such  were  the  general  features  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  financial  policy.  Decried  by 
the  spirit  of  party  during  his  own  life- 
time, and  that  of  the  generation  which 
immediately  succeeded;  stigmatized  by 
the  age  which  found  itself  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  burdens  he  had  im- 
posed, and  which  had  forgotten  the  evib 
he  had  averted;  obliterated  almost,  amidst 
the  temporary  expedients  and  conceding 
weakness  of  the  governments  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded,  it  is  yet  calculated  to 
stand  the  test  of  ages,  and  appean  now 
in  imperishable  lustre  from  the  bitter  and 
experienced,  though  now  irrevocable  con- 
sequences of  its  abandonment.  Grandeur 
of  conception,  durability  of  design,  far- 
seeing  sagitcity,  were  its  great  characte- 
ristics. It  was  truly  conceived  in  a  heroic 
spirit.  Burdening,  perhaps  oppressing 
the  prssent  generation,  it  was  calculated 
for  the  relief  of  future  ages :  inflicting 
on  its  authon  a  load  of  present  odium,  it 
was  fitted  to  secure  the  blessings  of  pos- 
terity when  they  were  mouldering  in 
their  graves.  Founded  on  that  sacrifice 
of  the  present  to  the  future  which  is  at 
once  the  greatest  violence  to  ordinary  in- 
clinations, the  invariable  mark  of  elevated 
understanding,  and  the  necessary  antece- 
dent of  g^reat  achievements,  it  required 
for  its  successful  development  patieooe, 
self-denial,  and  magnanimity  in  subse- 
quent statesmen  equal  to  his  own.  It 
fell  because  such  virtues  could  not  be 
found  in  the  age  by  which  he  was  sao- 
ceeded.  In  contemphiting  his  profound 
plans  for  the  ultimate  and  speedy  libera- 
tion of  England,  even  from  the  enormous 
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burdens  «ntafled  on  its  finances  by  the 
revolutionary  war,  we  feel  that  we  Bre 
conversing  with  one  who  lived  for  distant 
ages,  and  who  voluntarily  underwent,  not 
the  fatigues  which  are  forgotten  in  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  obloquy 
consequent  on  the  firmness  of  the  states- 
man In  the  prosecution  of  what  he  felt  to 
bo  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  nation. 
In  comparing  his  durable  designs  with  the 
temporary  expedients  of  the  sUitesmen 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  M'e  ex- 
perience the  same  painful  transition  as  in 
passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
stately  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
uTought  in  granite,  and  calculated  for 
eternal  duration,  to  that  of  the  gaudy  but 
ephemeral  palaces  of  the  Aiiibs,  who 
dwell  amidst  their  ruins,  and  whose  bril- 
liancy cannot  conceal  the  perishable  na^ 
ture  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed.** 

Fox  had  now  succeeded  Pitt  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and  Napoleon  enter- 
tained sanguine  hones  that  a  peace 
might  be  concludca  with  that  great 
man,  who  had  been  the  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  revolutionary  war,  on 
terms  which  would  be  favourable  to 
him  and  to  France.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed. To  the  honor  of  Fox  be 
it  spoken,  that  he  became  aware  of 
the  insincerity  and  the  treachery  of 
Gallic  councils  ;  and  the  atrocious  pro- 
ceeding in  the  case  of  Palm,  the  Nu- 
leroberg  bookseller,  who  had  published 
some  works  by  which  Napoleon  was 
offended,  and  who  was,  for  that  offence 
alone,  put  to  death,  by  order  of  a  mili- 
tary commission,  without  being  sufferc  d 
8o*much  as  to  enter  upon  his  defence, 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
mind  from  the  moral  nij^ht-mare  by 
which  he  had  continued  to  be  hag- 
ridden from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  "contributed,** 
Mr.  Alison  tolls  us, 

"Perhaps  more  than  any  other  dr- 
cumstance,  to  produce  that  firm  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  basis  originally  laid 
down  by  Napoleon  fur  the  negotiations 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  abandonment. 
The  carnage  of  Spain,  the  catastrophe  of 
Moscow,  the  conquest  of  France,  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  are  thus  directly  as- 
sociated with  this  deed  of  blood.  The 
brave  and  the  free  thenceforward  saw 
clearly  in  every  part  of  Europe,  that  no 
hope  for  public  or  private  liberty  re- 
mained but  in  a  determined  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  France :  that  slavery 
and  chains  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  tri- 
color flag.  Napoleon  has  frequently  said, 
that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  lived,  peace  would 


have  been  concluded,  and  all  the  stibi^, 
quent  misfortunes  of  his  reign  averted : 
but  the  truth  of  history  must  dispel  tha 
illusion,  and  the  English  annalist  cannot 
permit  the  insidious  prai«es  of  an  enemy 
to  deprive  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  country  of  the  honour  of  having  at 
last  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  na- 
ture of  revolutionary  ambition,  and  pos- 
sessed the  magnanimity  instantly  to  act 
upon  the  conviction.  In  the  last  instruc- 
tions, dictated  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  to  Lord  Yarmouth,  there  is  to  be 
found  the  firmest  resolution  to  insist  on 
the  original  basis  of  the  negotiation,  and 
never  to  consent  to  any  other:  Earl 
Spencer,  who  succeeded  him,  had  merely, 
to  follow  the  path  thus  clearly  chalked 
out.  In  several  of  the  speeches  which 
he  had  made  after  he  had  obtained  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  is  to  bo  found 
n  candid  admission  that  his  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  war  had 
undergone  a  total  alteration.  Thus  the 
discord  of  earlier  years  was  at  length  by 
this  great  man  forgotten  in  the  discharge 
of  patriotic  duty  :  the  two  lights  of  the 
age  came  finally  to  concur  in  the  same 
policy :  if  Mr.  Pitt  struggled  for  fifteen 
years,  amidst  difficulty  and  disaster,  ta 
carry  on  the  war,  it  M'as  Mr.  Fox  who 
bequeathed  the  flood  of  glory  in  which  it 
terminated  to  his  successors;  and  after 
having  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  iir 
recommending  less  honourable  and  en-' 
Ughtened  measures  of  concession  to  his 
country,  in  his  last  moments  <  nailed  her 
colours  to  the  mast.' " 

The  last  chapter  in  this  volume 
gives  an  account  of  the  campaign, 
which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of 
Prussia,  even  as  the  first  contains  an 
account  of  the  sordid  motives  which 
caused  that  power  to  stand  apart  from- 
the  coalition,  when,  by  her  accession,' 
its  objects  might  be  fully  accomplished.. 
In  this  tlic  reader  will  recognize  much 
of  retributive  justice  ;  und  the  moral 
sense  by  which  Mr.  Alison  seems  to  be 
guided,  and  which  enables  him  to 
mark,  and  to  render  rmphatical,  lessons 
of  that  kind,  renders,  hrs  volumes  as 
instructive  as  thoy  are  delightful.  We 
have  already  encroached  so  largely 
upon  our  space,  as  to  render  it  impose 
sible  for  us  to  present  the  reader  with 
any  extracts  which  would  convey  to 
him  an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  skill 
which  Napoleon  displayed  in  this  cam-, 
paign,  or  the  disasters  and  calamities 
by  which  his  miserable  antagonists, 
were  'confounded.  Suffice  it  to  say,, 
that  the  most  unbounded  enlhusiasnr 
was  excited  in  France,  and  the  utmost, 
degree  of  despondency  overspread  aU 
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jnost  every  other  p^rt  of  Europe. 
Men  of  every  temperament  and  every 
•hade  of  opinion,  now  began  to  think 
that  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  oppose 
any  further  bHrriers  to  the  resistUss 
senilis  of  the  emperor  of  France. 
They  saw  that  evpry  coalition  which 
bad  a§  yet  been  formed  against  him, 
only  served  to  increase  his  greatness ; 
tnd  teemed  to  think  that,  by  further 
opposition,  he  would  only  be  stitnu- 
lated  to  prosecute  his  projects  of  ag- 
grandisement, until  his  throne  was  es« 
tablished  upon  an  elevation  from  which 
he  might  command  the  world.  But 
not  so,  old  Blucher,  with  whose  pro- 
phetic words  we -shall  conclude;  words 
which  must  have  been  brought  to  the 
recollection  of  his  auditor,  when  their 
import  was  aflerwards  realized  in  the 
march  to  Paris. 

«  «  I  reckon  rooeh,*  taid  Bluclier  to 
Bourrienne  at  Hamburgh,  whither  he  had 
retired  on  hit  pnrole  from  Lubeck,  *  on 
the  public  spirit  of  Gerroaoy,  on  the  en- 
thusiasm which  reigns  in  our  universities. 
Success  in  war  is  ephemeral ;  but  defeat 
itself  contributes  to  nourish  in  a  people 
the  principles  of  honour  and  a  passion  fot 
natioaal  glory.  Be  assured,  when  a 
whole  people  are  resolved  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  foreign  domination,  they 
will  never  fail  to  succeed.  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  result  We  shall  end  by 
having  a  Landwehr  such  as  the  sbivish 
■pirit  of  the  French  could  never  produce. 
England  wUl  yield  us  its  subsidies;  we 


wiU  renew  our  aHianoes  with  Rnasbi  and 
Austria.  I  know  welt  the  principles  M 
the  coalition.  The  sole  object  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  have  in  view  is  to  put  a 
limit  to  the  system  of  aggression  which 
Napoleon  has  adopted,  and  which  he  pur- 
sues with  the  roost  alarmiuflf  rapidity.  In 
our  first  wars  against  France,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  revolution,  we  fought 
for  the  rififht  of  kings,  in  which,  for  my 
part,  I  felt  Very  little  interest ;  but  now 
the  case  is  totally  changed,  the  population 
of  Prussia  makes  common  cause  with  its 
government,  the  safety  of  our  hearths  is 
at  stake ;  and  reverses,  when  such  a 
spirit  is  abroad,  destroy  armies  without 
breaking  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  I  look 
forward  without  anxiety  to  the  future, 
because  I  foresee  that  fortune  will  not 
always  favour  your  emperor.  The  time 
nray  come  when  Europe,  in  a  body,  hu- 
miliated by  his  exactions,  exhausted  by 
his  depredations,  will  rise  up  in  arms 
against  him.  The  more  he  enchains  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  more  terrible  will  be 
the  explosion  when  they  burst  their  fet- 
ters. Who  can  now  dispute  the  insatiable 
passion  for  aggrandicement  with  which 
be  is  animated  ?  No  sooner  is  Austria 
subjujrated  than  Prussia  is  destroyed ;  and 
thoutth  we  have  fallen,  Russia  reniaius 
to  continue  the  strife.  I  cannot  foresee 
the  issue  of  this  struggle ;  but,  supposing 
It  to  be  favourable  to  France,  it  will 
come  to  an  end.  You  vrill  speedily  see 
new  wars  arise,  and  if  we  hold  tirm, 
France,  worn  out  with  conquests,  will  at 
length  succumb.*  *' 
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Among  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar," 
which  appeared  some  years  since  in  the 
••New  Monthly  Magazine,"  a  promi- 
nent place  was  assigned  to  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  man  of  the 
people  was  drawn,  as  in  a  historical 

Eicture,  with  his  attributes,  or,  if  we  may 
e  permitted  to  use  the  term,  his  "  pro- 
perties,* the  endowments  andthecontri- 
fwmcrf  by  which  favor  and  followers  were 
won,  faithfully  enumerated  and  judici- 
ously displayed  about  him.  The  cruci- 
fix conspicuously  placed  in  the  learned 
gentleman's  study,  and  the  cook  in  the 
back  ground,  whose  services,  less  pro- 
minent, were  not  less  profitable,  had, 
each,  due  honor  in  the  piece  ;aiid  while 
it  was  thus  certified  that  consulting 
clients  had  assurance  of  the  lawyer's 
Catholic  devotion,  and  that  politick 
instruments  found  a  prevailing  attrac- 
tion at  the    Catholic    leader's   Uble, 


— the  muscular  form  ami  ilie  merry 
countenance,  the  ready  utu  ranee  an^ 
commanding  voice,  all  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  magnif\'ing  Ireland's  wrc»ngs, 
and  pouring  ridicule  and  hatred  upon 
her  oppressors — were  set  forth,  as  attri- 
butes sure  to  Win  ready  favor  from  that 
large  class  of  the  people  with  whom 
••such  things  have  weight,**  and  who 
could  have  no  opportunity  to  relish  the 
excellencies  of  tne  demagogue's  cuisine, 
or  to  have  their  attention  distracted 
between  the  somewhat  ill-assorted  deco- 
rations of  his  study. 

Since  that  portrait  was  drawn,  tlie 
condition  of  its  original  has  been  greatly 
altered.  He  has  superadded  to  his 
popularity,  power.  Men  in  authority 
render  him  obedience  ;  and,  as  yet,  the 
people  have  not  forsaken  him.  In  time 
he  must  pay  the  price  for  the  good  he 
chooses  to  retain,  or  is  compelled,  not^ 
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withstanding  the  sacrifice  he  shall  have 
made,  to  relinquish ;  but,  whatever  the 
future  may  demand,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
thU  moment,  Mr.  O'Connell  continues 
to  enjoy  that  favor  from  the  people 
with  wliich  he  bas»  nevertheless,  pur- 
chased command  over  their  rulers  ;— 
a  prosperity  rarely  exampled,  and  of 
which,  oddly  enough,  the  Orange  tree 
is  a  type,  retaining,  as  ornameuts  for 
its  more  precious  productions,  fair  blos- 
soms, M'hichare  not  ordinarily  permitted 
to  co-exist  with,  and  embellish,  the  fruits 
of  which  they  are  the  appointed  pro- 
mise. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is,  perhaps,without 
exception,  the  most  popular  individual 
of  his  own,  or  of  any,  age  ;  and  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  of  all  public  men,  the 
individual  whose  exertions  appear  the 
leaH  to  merit  the  favor  and  influence 
which  they  have  procured  him.  In  the 
political  life  of  tnis  remarkable  man, 
nothing  seems  more  conspicuous  than 
his  indifference  to  the  interests  or  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  ;  and  the  very 
classes  towards  whom  his  contempt  has 
been  most  signally  manifested,  are  those 
by  whose  support  he  has  been  elevated 
to  the  commanding  station  he  occupies. 
The  sufferings  and  wants  of  the  poor — 
the  waste  and  the  debasement  of  mendi- 
cancy— ^the  absence  of  those  comforts 
whicn  attach  men  to  peace,  and,  by 
bettering  the  condition,  impart  some- 
thin?  of  dignity  to  the  character — the 
burden  of  exorbitant  rents — the  evils 
of  precarious  occupation — the  crving 
afflictions  of  decrepitude  and  friendless 
destitution — these  are  the  harrowing 
grievanees  by  which  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  are  really  subdued  or  maddened ; 
•'-and  O^Connell,  who*'careth  for  none 
of  these  things,"  is  yet  the  idol  and  the 
despot  of  that  nesrlected  portion  of  the 
people.  It  is  true,  he  would  bestow  upon 
the  very  lowest  of  the  populace  danger- 
ous political  privileges  ;  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  his  purpose  in  imposing 
the  gift  was  like  that  of  the  Barons  of 
old,  when  they  secured  to  their  feudal 
serfs  possession  of  the  mattock  and 
plough,  not  that  the  instruments  of 
agriculture  should  enrich  their  humble 
possessors,  but  that  they  should  render 
the  labors  of  the  peasant  more  profit- 
able to  his  lordly  master.  The  gains 
accruing  to  that  party  of  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  the  life,  from  the  political 
powers  entrusted  to « the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  so  visible  that  they  cannot 
be  overlooked  ; — ^it  does  not  yet  appear 
that  the  people  to  whom  they  have 
been  eiveu  are  to  derive  any  profit 
from  them. 


But  it  woafd  be  erroneous  to  ima^ne 
that  influence  over  the  multitude  is 
most  likely  to  be  won  by  endeavours 
to  render  them  substantial  benefits.  A 
plain  man,  who  would  serve  the  people, 
will  probably  apply  himself  to  the  task 
of  explaining  to  them  their  interests. 
An  artful  man,  who  would  use  them, 
will  enflame  and  pamper  their  pas- 
sions. Mr.  (yConnell,  probably,  never 
suggested  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide food  for  the  starving,  or  warmth  for 
the  naked  and  shivering,  which  would 
introduce  comfort  into  cottages,  and, 
by  a  mercy  better  than  the  prerogative 
exercised  in  these  days*'  of  rebuke,"  make 
our  gaols  solitary  places — he  has  not  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  relief  of  natural 
necessities,  or  ministered  to  those 
tendernesses  by  which  hearts  are  bet- 
tered ;  and  yet  his  influence  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  boundless — ^their 
enthusiasm  for  him  knows  no  com- 
pulsive ebb.  How  has  he  bewitched 
them?  Shall  we  hazard  a  reply?— 
There  is  an  instinct  in  the  natural  heart 
which  causes  it  to  feel  more  strongly 
the  influence  of  malignant  passions  than 
of  affections  which  are  happier  and 
gentler.  We  remember  an  ezpresion 
uttered  by  a  female  peasant,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  this  dark  philosophy.  She  was 
mother  to  a  youth  who  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  Wild-goose  lodge,  and 
she  saw  the  murderers  of  her  child  ex- 
ecuted. It  was  observed  that  her 
maternal  afi^ection  seemed,  as  it  were, 
transferred  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
who  had  been  most  active  in  bringing 
the  criminals  to  justice.  The  safety — 
the  comforts— of  this  gentleman,  became 
her  especial  care,  and  to  a  degree  which 
caused  the  subject  of  so  novel  an  interest 
no  little  emburrassment.  Upon  one 
occasion  when  she  was  expostulating 
with  him  on  his  want  of  caution,  and 
passionately  soliciting  him  to  be  always 
on  his  guard,  he  enquired  why  she 
troubled  herself  with  this  concern  for  a 
stranger's  safety  ;  and  it  was  then  she 
made  the  reply  which  exhibited  the 
intense  power  of  that  gloomy  gratitude 
of  which  malignity  is  susceptible : — 
••  Why  should  I  not  care  for  you,  and 
watch  for  you,  and  love  you,"  said  the 
woman  whom  grief  had  not  softened — 
••  Why  should  I  not  love  you  ?  Was 
not  it  you  that  gave  me  the  sweetest 
morsel  that  ever  mortal  tssted  ?  Was 
not  it  you  that  gave  me  my^// of  re- 
venge y*  One  excerpt  more  from  the 
traits  of  character  elicited  on  the  same 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  thirst  of  vengeance  was  not 
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less  devooring  in  the  vanquished  than  the 
Tictor,  and  our  demonstration  is  com- 
pleted. On  the  ni^ht  previous  to  the 
execution  of  Devine,  by  whom  the 
Wild-goose  Lodge  tragedy,  had  been 
contrived,  a  gentleman,  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  unhappy  man's  fate,  entered 
his  cell  with  the  purpose  of  directing 
his  thoughts  towards  the  interests  which 
ought  to  engage  them.  He  found  the 
wretch  incapable  of  entertaining  any 
thought  which  did  not  breathe  of  hatrecl 
and  revenge  ;  and  to  his  earnest  and 
tiiuching  remonstrances  he  could  ob- 
tain no  answer  but  this,  ***Tis  all  true, 
sir,  what  you  say.  I  know  that  if  my 
enemy  was  Iviuif  there  before  me  at 
this  moment  t  could  do  him  no  hurt  or 
harm,  and  I  know  that,  to-morrow 
morning,  the  weakest  wcnrm  can  crawl 
over  me  or  into  me,  and  1  cannot  stir 
to  shake  it  away^^u/  the  soul  can  do 
something  still,  and  if  Fm  in  heaven, 
or  if  Tm  in  the  Jlames  of  hell,  FU  come 
back  upon  earth  to  have  satisfaction" 
One  cannot  think  without  a  shudder, 
that  these  were  the  last  recorded  words 
in  which  an  inlmman  murderer  re- 
nounced life  and  gave  death  a  malignant 
welcome  ;  but  it  fearfully  augments  the 
horror  in  which  they  are  remembered, 
to  reflect  that  it  is  men  of  such  characters 
as  they  denote — so  desperate  and  male- 
volent— whose  influence  nredominates 
most  in  the  troubles  whicn  have  long 
afflicted  Ireland. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  write  these 
notices  of  the  character  of  our  conntrv- 
men  without  pain,  but  we  feel  that,  in 
order  to  render  the  success  and  the 
influence  of  modem  demagogues  in- 
telligible, they  ought  to  be  written. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
we  think  malignity  naturally  characte- 
ristic of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Far  be 
it  from  us  so  to  describe  them.  We 
believe  them  to  have  their  share  of 
the  evil  inherent  in  the  sons  of  fallen 
man,  but  if  it  appear  that  they  are 
**  sinners  beyond  others,"  we  look  to 
the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  to  account  for  the 
superadded  iniquhy.  We  believe  Irish- 
men to  be  naturally,  brave,  compas- 
sionate, generous — if  they  have  been 
rendered  treacherous,  merciless,  false, 
their  al>asenient  should  be  compassion- 
ated* and  their  deliverance  from  the 
influences  which  have  so  mournfully 
changed  them,  labored,  and  hoped,  and 
prayed  for. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  this 
moment  they  are  susceptible,  in  a  de- 
gree m'hich  it  is  painful  to  contemplate, 


of  those  stimnlants  by  which  the  dmrker 
passions  are  ezas])erated. 

We  have  shown  the  energy  of  their 
appetite  for  revenge,  as  illustrated  in 
the  over-true  anecdotes  related  above. 
We  have  now  to  show  that  this  oaine 
of  vindictive  passion  is  not  unknown 
to  the  orators  of  the  movement,  or  un- 
wronght  by  them,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  place  such  reliance  on  the 
abundance  with  which  it  yields  re- 
sources, as  to  put  away  from  them  for 
a  time  all  concern  for  the  reputation 
which  gentlemen  would  desire  to  re- 
tain, in  order  that  they  may  work  it  to 
advantage. 

For  this  purpose  we  will  select  a 
single  ia«tancc — the  harangue  of  Mr. 
Shiel  in  Waterford  after  the  late  elec- 
tion. 

"  SponkincT,"  as  the  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 16th  observes,  **of  his  opponents  at 
tlio  election,  he  said— We  have  not  only 
beaten  them,  but  trodden  and  stamped 
upon  them,"  &c  &c. 

The  THmes  comments  upon  this 
eflusion  of  trium|  h  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

"  Our  readers  must  have  perused  the 
list  of  <  Irish  outrages*  which  have  daily 
appeiired  in  our  paper.  We  ask  them 
whether  this  passage  of  Mr.  Shiers  speech 
does  not  con  tain  an  accurate  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  agitators  of 
a  lower  grade  (if  lower  there  can  be) 
celebrate  their  political  triomphs  ?  Look 
to  Sligo,  and  to  this  very  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  Do  not  the  ruffians  not  only 
•  beat,*  but  *  tread  and  stamp*  upon  their 
victims  ?  Do  they  not  after,  after '  strik- 
ing them  to  the  earth,*  literaUy  <roll  them 
in  the  dust?     Do  they  not  take  but  too 

r»d  care  that  their  fallen  victims  <  shall 
for  ever  prostrate  ?'  ** 

Such  were  the  comments  of  the 
Times — such  would  naturally  be  the 
comments  of  every  honorable  roan ; 
and  such,  from  his  recollections  of  the 
intercourse  he  once  had  with  honorable 
men,  if  not,  also,  from  his  own  good 
taste,  Mr.  Shiel  must  have  anticipated. 
He  thought  it  better,  however,  to  pro- 
voke censures  and  sarcasms,  to  which 
he  is  bv  no  means  insensible,  than  deny 
himself  the  advantage  of  the  stimulating 
topics,  by  which  he  won  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  his  auditory  at  Waterford. 

In  order  to  understand  the  instruc- 
tion which  may  be  derived  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  choice  of  subjects 
for  his  address,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
suppose  that    Englishmen   composed 
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the  audience  to  which  lie  waa  to  adapt 
his  declamation.  How  would  he  then 
seek  the  cheers  ?  Or  rather  how  would 
an  English  audience  be  rendered  most 
prodigal  of  their  applauses?  Would 
It  be  a  popular  theme  to  boast  of  the 
tnicnlency  with  which  the  vanquished 
and  fallen  had  ''been  trodden  and 
stamped  upon?*  Englishmen  would 
hoot  from  their  assembly,  with  exe- 
crations, the  man  who  could  insult 
them  by  such  a  boast ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  boast  by  which  Mr.  Shicl,  an  artful 
and  accomplished  orator,  wins  loud 
plaudits  in  Waterford.  The  foul  brutes 
which  gorge  upon  the  carcasses  they 
have  disinterred,  are  not  more  basely 
distinguished  from  the  lion,  than  the 
gatherings  are,  in  which  Mr.  ShieFs 
notes  of  triumph  were  applauded,  from 
the  generous  assemblages  where  his 
pusillanimous  truculency  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant. 

The  speeches  of  a  successful  orator 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  fair  testi- 
monies to  the  character  of  his  audience. 
A  sympathy  of  sentiment,  at  least  an 
affectation  of  it,  is  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess. Mr.  ShieVs  speech,  therefore, 
shows  the  temper  and  spirit  of  his 
Waterford,  applauding,  hearers,  and 
justifies  a  presumption  that  their  dis- 
positions had  become  so  infected  with 
a  spirit  of  revenge  and  malice,  that  the 
overthrow  of  an  adversary  was  tasteless 
to  them,  unless  it  were  rendered  pun- 
gent by  contumelies  and  cruelties  per- 
petrated on  the  fallen. 

Such  is  the  character  of  that  portion 
of  the  Irish  people,  in  whicn  Mr. 
()*ConneIl  has  found  his  most  effective 
instruments ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
conceivable  that,  ^rithout  ever  con- 
ferring a  benefit  upon  them,  he  ma^ 
so  accommodate  his  addresses  to  their 
passions,  and  his  measures  to  their 
vices,  as  to  bestow  on  them  gratifica- 
tions which  shall  satisfy  their  sharpest 
appetite.  If  some  who  have  imbibed 
hatred  to  the  gentry  are  indulged  with 
assurances  that  they  shall  see  the  aris- 
tocracy still  further  mortified  and  hum- 
bled,— if  some  who  have  felt  terror 
mingling  with  their  hostility  to  Protes- 
tants and  their  religion,  are  invited  to 
regale  their  fancies  with  visions  of  an 
outraged  and  impoverished  clergy; — and 
if  those  whose  purposes  of  vengeance 
extend  to  the  meditated  extermination 
of  all  who  bear  the  English  name,  or  who 
worship  in  what  is  denounced  as  a  false 
religion — ^are  encouraged  by  symptoms, 
that  the  strength  and  union  of  the  men 
they  would  destroy  are  departing,  while 


the^  see  the  remorseless  instruments  of 
their  dark  designs  becuming  every  day 
more  numerous,  better  combinecf,  and 
bolder,~.it  is  very  conceivable,  that  the 
parties  exercising  most  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  Irish  people,  may 
discern  in  exertions  followed  by  such 
results,  merit  of  a  far  more  prevailing 
character  than  they  would  acknowledge 
in  services,  which,  increasing  the  com- 
forts of  every  cottage  hearth,  should 
indispose  the  inmates  to  perilous  and 
lawless  enterprise.  This  is  a  rational 
conjecture ; — it  was  necessary  fur  iis  to 
propose  it  ; — because  it  is  right  to  have 
It  borne  in  mind  that,  in  Ireland,  mor^ 
obviously  than  perhaps  in  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  despotism  and 
all  its  glories  may  be  achieved,  not  by 
going  about  and  doing  good,  but  by 
rendering  sacrifice  and  service  to  black 
and  baleful  passions — by  bowing  down 
and  worshipping  the  principle  of  ma- 
levolence and  destruction.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  our  conjectures  and 
speculations,  this  must  be  acknowledged 
as  |truth  respecting  the  phenomenon  of 
which  we  would  offer  or  seek  an  expla- 
nation : — the  apology  offered  for  the 
turbulence  and  lawlessness  of  the  Irish 
people  has  been  ibuud  in  their  domestic 
sufferings  and  wants ;  and  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  been,  of  all  political  men, 
the  most  conspicuous  for  his  indifference 
to  such  grievances,  and  for  the  absence 
of  all  endeavour  to  remove  them,  is  the 
individual  looked  up  to  by  the  classes 
which  he  seems  most  to  despise,  as  their 
best  friend  and  as  a  leaderin  whom  their 
trust  is  boundless. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  always  found,  that 
influence  with  the  people  retains  a 
savour  from  the  sacrifice  which  haa 
procured  it. — It  has  been  won  by  minis- 
tering to  the  best  affections  which  dis- 
tinguish man. — It  is  oflen  obtained  by 
rendering  service  to  the  vilest.  And, 
accordingly,  there  is  an  influence  which 
love  sweetens  and  exalts,  as  there  is  also 
a  power  and  command  ungraced  and 
unendeared  by  any  gentle  interest  • 

Mr.  O'Connell's  influence  with  the 
people  is  not  based  upon  their  kindly 
affections.  Love  has  not  grown  with 
his  exorbitant  greatness  ;  and  yet,  so 
far  as  words  can  recommend  a  man  to 
the  more  amiable  feelings  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  has  not  been  sparing  of  them. 
He  makes  matters  public  and  private 
interchange  duties  with  a  reciprocity  by 
no  means  Hibernian.  He  adduces  the 
interests  uf  Ireland  to  give  breadth 
and  boldness  to  occasions  which  seem 
most  unsuited  to  such  embellishments. 
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—-and  in  return,  he  has  enlisted  the  tell.     No    man    living    has    received 

mo9t  retiring  of  the  domestic  affections  proofs  of  popnlar  favor  at  all  comparable 

into    the    public   service,    and    pro-  to  those  which  have  been  bestowed  on 

nounced  apostrophes  •*  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  O'Connel! ;  and,  probably,  no  man, 

his  bosom,"  and  eulogies  upon  the  best  living  or   dead,  has  ever  obtained  a 

•on  that  **  mother  was    ever  blessed  commanding  influence  over  the  people, 

with,"  as  proper  to  raise  or  sofien  the  so   widely  estranged  from  the  charm 

interest  of  those  angry  or  matter  of  fact  and  the  security  of  individual  affection, 

controversies  in  which  his  duty  to  Ire-  We  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  he 

land  engages  him.     These  are  sweet-  could  influence  multitudes  to  peril  life 

eiiers  which  one  might  suppose  should  at  his  word  ;  and  we  are  persuaded, 

have  an  effect  in  exhibiting  him  in  an  that,  were  he,  now,  in  his  prosperitr, 

amiable  light  to  his  admirers,  ancf  im-  taken  away,  the  remembrance   of  him, 

parting  the  grace  of  personal  attach-  in  a  little  month,  nught  have  a  shade  of 

ment  to  the  historical  interest  in  which  mortification  upon  it,  but,  in  all  liken- 

he  is  confessedly  regarded.  hood,  would  scarcely  have  power  to 

Yet  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  awaken  a  sorrow  or  a  sigh. 


THE  TRANCE. 

There  was  a  heavy  murmuring  sound — 

Then  all  was  still  as  death — 
And  light  and  life  had  passed  away 

Like  summer's  parting  breath. 
There  was  a  horrid  stillness  round. 

Like  that  dread  deathly  feci. 
That  comes  before  the  thunder-cloud 

Out-pours  its  wrathful  peal. 

Then  came  a  soft,  low,  wailing  sound. 

And  sadly  breathed  my  name — 
1  knew  it  was  my  mother's  voice — 

I  oflen  heard  the  same. 
She  called  on  me  in  agony, 

As  though  her  heart  would  break — 
There  was  a  madness  in  my  soul. 

And  yet  I  could  not  speak. 

I  felt  the  scalding  tear-drops  fall 

Upon  my  chill  damp  brow — 
I  knew  that  one  bent  over  me. 

But  that  availed  not  now. 
I  sought  to  raise  my  heavy  eyes. 

But  tried  and  prayed  in  vain ; 
A  horrid  spell  had  bound  me  down, 

And  maddened  up  my  brain. 

Then  came  a  sound  of  heavy  feet. 

Tramping  around  my  bedl— 
I  knew  what  'twas — ^yet  could  not  speak 

To  tell  I  was  not  dead. 
They  raised  me  up,  and  put  me  in 

A  narrow,  narrow  thing ; 
And  then  again  came  tears  of  woe, 

And  sonnds  of  sorrowing. 
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Then  all  wa«  still—and  there  I  lay, 

I  cannot  tell  how  long- ; 
And  cursings  raged  within  my  breast, 

Although  I  knew  'twas  wrong. 
Then  came  a  solemn,  mournful  sound — 

It  was  the  muffled  bell ; 
Oh  torture,  agony,  despair — 

It  sounded  forth  my  knell. 

I  heard  again  the  sound  of  feet. 

And  hurrying  to  aud  fro— 
I  knew  they  came  to  carry  me 

To  where  the  dead  must  go. 
I  was  not  dead — I  could  not  die — 

My  spirit  raged  and  cursed — 
They  shut  the  lid — they  screwed  it  down — 

I  thought  my  heart  had  burst. 

I  heard  the  horrid  hammer  fall ; 

It  seemed  to  crush  my  brain — 
Again  it  fell — but  the  last  stroke 

Had  snapt  that  deadly  chain. 
My  Inrain  was  calmed,  my  tongue  unloosed, 

I  burst  the  bands  of  death — 
A  heavy  weight  oppressed  my  heart— 

I  gaped  and  gasped  for  breath. 

A  hideous  shriek  broke  from  my  lips — 

I  longed,  but  could  not  weep — 
I  felt  as  though  a  dreadful  dream 

Had  haunted  me  in  sleep. 
'Tis  over  now,  and  long  since  past. 

Yet  memory  will  recall 
The  screwing  of  the  coffin  lid — 

The  hammer*s  heavy  fall. 
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MEaiORANOA   FROM  OUR   TABLETS   OF  THE  MONTH. 
LORD   MULGRAVE'S   OPINION   OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  DUBLIN. 


September  Slst. — This  day,  ac- 
cording^ to  ancient  cnstoni  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriff*  oTect  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Recorder  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
proceedings,  always  interesting,  were 
on  this  occasion,  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  testimony  which  was  borne  by 
Lord  Mulgrave  to  the  unexceptionable 
character  of  the  civic  appointments 
made  by  the  corporation.  His  Excel 
lency  thus  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect : — 

«  My  Lord  Mayor  elect,  I  feel  it  the 
less  necessary  to  do  more,  on  this  occa- 
sion, than  to  express  my  general  concur- 
rence in  the  description  of  your  duties 
which  has  just  been  given  to  you  by  the 
learned  judge  who  has  addressed  you, 
because  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
refer  you  to  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guide 
for  the  future.  I  am  able  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  acts  of  your  predecessor, 
and  by  these,  better  than  by  any  words 
of  mine,  to  give  you  a  guide  for  your 
future  conduct.  It  is  a  matter  of  un- 
qualified satis^tion  to  me  to  find,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  entire  year  in  which 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  the  re- 
sults of  appointments  such  as  have  this 
day  been  made,  that  I  can,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  the  preceding,  state  that  in 
every  official  act  in  which,  by  my  position, 
I  have  been  jtlaced  in  contact  with  the 


chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  be  has  ar. 
quired  my  hearty  concurrence  and  appro, 
bation.  I  had  the  happiness  of  stating 
this  at  the  close  of  the  mayoralty  of  that 
worthy  and  respected  man,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Morrisson,  of  whom  an  inter- 
vening year  has  not  been  able  to  oblite- 
rate the  remembrance.  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  his  successor  has  emulated  the 
line  of  conduct  which  in  him  elicited  my 
approbation ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  the  activity,  zeal,  and  inte- 
grity of  his  coadjutors,  the  High  SheriiFs, 
have  also  been  all  that  I  could  desire.** 

Would  Lord  Mulgrave  have  been 
able  to  say  this  much  after  two  years' 
experience  of  |i  corporation  consbting 
of  the  jCIO  householders  of  this  city? 
most  probably  with  Mr.  Arkins  and 
Mr.  Sfevin  as  the  two  Lord  Mayors. 

His  Excellency's  eulogium  upon 
Alderman  Morrisson  was  as  just  as  it 
was  beautiful.  This  excellent  man  has 
since  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  and  the 
universal  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens 
has  followed  him  to  the  grave.  His 
Excellency  surely  must  feel  that  under 
the  wild  system  which  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  staid  and  ancient 
franchises  of  this  great  city,  such 
a  man  would  have  been  outstript  in 
the  competition  of  crime  much  by  any 
noisy  declaimer  or  reckless  incendiary. 


MR.  GIFPARD   AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 


We  feel  it  a  duty  to  transfer  to  our 
column!)  the  folio wiug  letter — not  only 
because  it  completes  the  chain  of  his- 
torical evidence  relative  to  the  Battle 
of  the  Diamond,  but  also  because  we 
feel  a  pride  in  recording  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  father's  memory — beautiful  in 
the  spirit  of  filial  piety  which  pervades 
it — ^proceeding  from  the  pen  of  an  in- 
dividu'jl  of  whom  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  University  may  well  feel  proud. 

<«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
-  Myddelton-wiuare,  Sept.  86. 
M  Sir — When  you  are  informed  that  I 
am  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  gentle- 
roan  unfavourably  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Mr.  Quigley*8  letter, 
puhliahed  in  this  day's  Morning  Chronicle^ 
you,  I  am  sure,  will  acknowledge  my 
claims  to  offer  a  few  words  in  vindication 
of  my  father's  memory  :— . 


«<  About  the  middle  of  June,  1795, 
the  Peep-o'-day  Orangemen  assembled 
at  Diamond,  in  a  road-side  public  house, 
kept  by  Daniel  Winter,  who  was  an 
Orange  fanatic.  They  circulated  a  re- 
port  that  their  object  was  nothing  further 
than  to  have  a  dance  and  make  merry, 
but  they  arrived  well  armed,  and,  when 
excited  by  potations  of  whiskey,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  they  announced  their 
real  object,  by  firing  bullets  into  the 
houses  of  Roman  Catholics  situated  on 
FaherUhill. 

« <  Such  an  unexpected  and  extraordi- 
nary attack  upon  the  Catholics,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
Defenders,  and  caused  some  of  their  party 
to  assemble  and  return  the  fire.  It  ap- 
peared next  morning  that  each  party  oc 
cupied  positions  on  opposite  hills,  but  at 
such  a  respectful  dixtance  that  their  fire 
Mras  totally  unavailing,    Informatioa  of 
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sucb  unprecedented  proceedings  wns  con- 
veyed to  Portadown,  therendence  of  Mr. 
Obint,  B  magutmte,  who  immediately 
put  himself  at  the  hend  of  a  detachment 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  militia,  and  march- 
ed to  disperse  the  rioters.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers  the  Defenders  fled ; 
their  opponents,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, remained  in  their  positions,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  until  the  sol- 
diers made  them  prisoners.  Captain 
Gifl^rd,  who  had  made  himself  very  no- 
torious in-  Dublin  as  a  bigoted  persecutor 
of  Catholics,  was  the  officer  commanding 
the  troops,  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
his  prisoners  were  the  Peep-o*-day  party, 
which  caused  him  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Obins,  the  result  of  which  was 
an  immediate  liberation  of  the  prisoners, 
to  whom  Mr.  Obins  returned  their  arms, 
bade  them  a  friendly  good  morning,  and 
marched  the  troops  home  to  their  quar- 
ters.* 

**  The  epithet    *  bigoted    persecutor,* 
applied  to  Mr.   Giffard,  though  definite 
enough  in  its  proper  meaning,  has  been 
so    indiscriminately  bestowed   upon   all 
who  in  any  way  opposed  the  wishes  of 
Roman  Catholics,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by 
Mr.  Quigley. — If  that  gentleman  would 
be  understood  as  merely  saying  tliat  my 
father  was  an  active  and  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  the  claims  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  political  power,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
the  truth  of  the  charge ;   he  certainly 
was,  in  his  humble  sphere,  just  such  <  a  bi« 
goted  persecutor*  as  in  a  more  exalted  rank 
were  George   IIL,   Frederick  Duke   of 
York,  and  all  the  men  of  his  time,  whom 
posterity  will  hold  in  highest  honour,  and 
his  name  mny  bear  the  burthen  in  such 
company,  without  causing  pain  or  a  blush 
to  his  children.     But  if  Mr.  Quigley  uses 
the  phrase  in  its  proper  sense,  I  appeal  to 
all  my  fiither's  contemporaries,  whether 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  for  proof 
that  it  is  most  unjustly  applied  to  him. 
The  part  which  he  acted  in  Irish  politics 
was  not  very  obscure,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
doubtful— it  necessarily  gave  offence  to 
those  to  whom  he  stood  opposed,  and  they 
were  numerous,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in 
making  charges,  y^  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  act  of  persecution  of  which  he  has 
been  accused,  either  as  magistrate,  land- 
lord, the  holder  of  a  military  command, 
or  in  any  other  relation  of  life.     It  was 
my  father's  almost  singular  happiness— 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  him  refer  to 
the  circumstance  as  one  for  which  he  was 
most  thankful — to  have  passed  through 
the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  from  1795  to 
1799,  generally  holding  an  independent 
command,  without  being  under  the  ne- 


cessity of  inflicting  sererity  in  a  single 
instance.  While  others  less  fortunate,  as 
he  said — others  less  firm,  uncompromi*. 
ing,  and  Tigilant,  if  not  less  humane, 
some  perhaps  will  think  with  me-^-were 
forced  upon  the  necessity  of  very  harsh 
proceedings.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  my 
father's  memory  to  add,  that  in  the  mur- 
der of  his  son,  and  eight  of  his  near 
kindred,  be  had  sharper  provocation  than 
most. 

<*  I  now  allude  to  my  father's  share  in 
the  matter  of  the  Diamond. 

'<  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  dates  as  to 
this  afiair,  which  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  reconcile  with  certainty  or  at  all  clear 
up,  except  in  so  far  as  I  can  say  that  Mr. 
Quigley  must  be  mistaken  in  fixing  the 
date  of  my  father's  interference  so  early 
as  June  1795.     I  see  by  this  paper  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  be  ab- 
sent from    Dublin    in    June,    July,  or 
August  of  that  year.     Beyond  his  nega- 
tive testimony  I  cannot  go;  but  my  im. 
pression  is,  that  Musgrave  and  Plowden 
are  probably  right  in  connecting  the  aflfair 
of  the  21st  of  Set)tember  with  that  which 
ciilled  for  the  interposition  of  the  military 
commanded  by  Mr.  Giffard.     The  date, 
if  an  error,  is,  however  of  less  importance 
than  another  error  into  which  Mr.  Quig* 
ley  has  fallen,  viz. — ^the  assertion  that  my 
father  had  made  prisoners  of  the  *  Peep- 
o*-day  Boys  ;*  he  made  no  prisoners  from 
either  party  on  the  occasion  of  his  inter- 
ference.    But  I  shall  best  answer  Mr. 
Quigley  by  giving  my  father's  account 
of  the  whole  transaction,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  from  his  lips,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  rendered  misrepreseata. 
tion  impossible,  had  he  been  capable  of 
falsehood,  (which  assuredly  he  was  not,) 
for  the  narrative  was  given  in  the  pre- 
sence of  brother  officers,  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  uU  that  passed  upon  the  oc- 
casion referred    to,  whatever   the   date. 
My  father  marched  from  Portadown  with 
a  company  of  the  City  of  Dublin  militia 
(about  fifty  men,)  and  attended  by  a  ma- 
gistrate,   (Mr.    Obins,    the    gentleman 
named  by  Mr.  Quigley,  I  presume.)    My 
father  acted,  however,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  not  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
local  magistrate,  but  in  obedience  to  a 
confidential     communication    from    the 
government.     Upon   his  arrival   at    the 
village  of  the  Diamond,  he  found  the  an- 
tagonist parties    pretty   much   as    Mr. 
Quigley  describes  them,  confronting  each 
other  at  a  dbtance  of  about  200  yards,  on 
the  sloping  sides  of   two   hills.     Each 
party  stood    arrayed    by  a    stone-wall, 
which  served  to  dress  its  line ;  with  this 
difference  of  tactics,  however,  that  the 
« Pcep-o -day   Boys'  stood  h^f    their 
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wall,  the  Defi^nden  behind  the  well  oa 
their  side.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
concealment  of  the  Defenders,  it  was  oh- 
Tioas  that  they  were  much  the  more  nu- 
merous body,  probably  in  the  proportion 
of  1000  to  190  *  Peep-o'-day  Boys.'  Mr. 
Giffard  haTingr  taken  up  his  position  in 
the  valley  midway  between  tha  contend- 
inir  parties,  called  upon  both  '  to  lay  down 
their  arms  in  the  king's   name.*     The 

*  Peep-o'-day  Boys'  instantly  obeyed^ 
grounding  their  weapons  with  consider- 
able military  precision.  The  Defenders 
acted  differently ;  they,  at  the  same  time, 
changred  the  objects  of  their  hostility,  and 
instead  of  contiouini;  their  ineffective  fire 
upon  the  *  Peep-o*-day  Boys,'  they  turned 
upon  the  nearer  mark,  the  military,  two 
of  whom,  Nicholas  Walsh  and  Al<>xander 
Macdonald,  they  \voundi*d  severely.  After 
this  fire  they  fled ;  it  need  not  be  added, 
earrying  off  their  arms.  To  pursue  the 
fugitives  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Giffard,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  his  men  time  to  cool  their 
anger  at  the  treachery  of  the  Defenders, 
marched  them  up  to  the  place  where  the 

*  Peep>o'^ay  Boys'  remained  with  their 
arms  grounded.  Thanking  them  for 
their  ready  obedience,  he  remonstrated 
with  them  upon  the  impropriety  of  levy- 
ing war,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  authority, 
assuring  them  that  no  government  could 
wink  at  such  a  violation  of  order  and 
peace.  They  replied  that  they  had  not 
been  the  aggressors ;  that  they  had  been 
niirht  after  night  attacked,  both  in  their 
houses  and  on  the  highway,  and  that, 
upon  this  occasion,  they  appeared  to 
answer  a  challenge,  which  they  could  not 


refuse  without  encouragiug  their  enemies 
to  destroy  them.  Mr.  Giffard  observed 
tliat  the  excuse  of  persecution  might  be 
true,  or  it  might  be  false,  but  that  it  was 
one  which  could  not  be  received  by  any 
regular  government  as  authorising  civil 
war.  He  told  them  that  he  would  not 
deprive  them  of  the  arms  which  they  had 
surrendered  with  such  loyal  alacrity,  more 
particularly  as  their  enemies  had  retired 
in  possession  of  Mn'r  weapons,  butexacti*d, 
in  return  for  this  indulgence^  a  promise 
that  they  would  desist  from  such  musters 
that  they  would  associate  themselves  with 
the  well-disposed  and  loyal  among  their 
neighbours,  and,  having  so  assoriated,  go 
at  once  into  communication  with  the 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
for  the  common  safety. 

"  The  promise  was,  I  believe,  faithfully 
observed  in  every  case  where  the  ma- 
gistrates  and  gentry  listened  to  the  offer 
of  the  humbler  Protestants,  and  hence  the 
Orange  institution. 

**  Mr.  Plowden  assigns  to  my  fiither 
the  honour  of  founding  that  institution  i 
but  he  has  no  other  claim  to  that  honour 
than  what  I  have  described.  He  was 
not  an  Orangeman  until  1798. — I  re- 
main, Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

*<  Stanley  Lekb  GirrAtOL 

•«  P.S,^— It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
the  impression  on  my  own  mind  is,  <that 
t^e  battle  of  the  Diamond*  occurred  on 
the  same  day,  immediately  after  the  with- 
drawing of  the  military;  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  known  to  *  the  De- 
fenders.' " 


THE  CONStABULARY  CIJtCULAR. 


With  dopp  alarm,  and  we  may  sin- 
cerely add  regret,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  on  to  put  on  record  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  documents  which, 
perhaps,  has  ever  been  issued.  It  is  a 
document  which,  divesting  it  of  all  the 
verbiage  that  clothes  it,  simply  means 
that  Lord  Mulgrave  puts  a  price  upon 
protection,  and  will  give  it  to  those, 
and  those  only,  who  can  pay  for  it. 
The  subject  is  too  momentous  to  be 
passed  over  with  a  light  comment — for 
the  present,  therefore,  we  content  our- 
seltes  with  placing  on  record  the 
official  circular  addressed  by  Colonel 
Shaw  Kennedy,  to  all  officers  of 
police — 

"CIRCULAR. 

«  His  Excellency  has^stablished  the 
rule,  that  it  is  ouly  in  cases  of  urgent 


necessity  that  protection  is  to  be  affoided 
to  individuals,  by  placing  men  of  the 
force  in  their  premises. 

•<  When  individuals  receive  such  pro- 
tection,  thev  will,  in  future,  be  obliged 
to  provide  the  men  with  lodging,  bedding, 
and  fuel;  and  to  pay  for  each  man  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  shilling  per  night. 
When  men  of  the  force  are  thus  employed 
for  individual  protection,  or  tiie  protection 
of  any  private  property,  it  will  be  the  doty 
of  the  officers  of  the  force  fully  to  inform 
me  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances^  i& 
order  that  the  daily  allowance  for  each 
man  employed  may  be  regulated  accord^ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  condition  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
aid  may  be  afforded. 

«♦  The  payments  so  made  will  be  cre- 
dited by  the  paymaster  to  the  public,  in 
the  accounts  of  the  county,  by  deducting 
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it  from  the  charge  of  extra  allowances ; 
and  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  chief  consta- 
bles are  to  account  to  him  monthly  in 
their  pay  bills — -should  there  be  any  sus- 
pension of  payment,  the  chief  constable 
u  to  report  to  me,  through  the  sub-in- 
apecior,  the  cause  of  it,  and  his  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  pro- 
tection. The  authority  for  granting  the 
protection  and  fixing  the  rate  of  charge, 
is  to  be  annexed  to  the  pay  list  where  the 
deduction  for  it  is  made.  The  constables 
on  such  duty,  being  prodded  with  Iodis- 
ing, bedding,  and  fuel,  are  not  entitled 
to  any  allowance  For  being  absent  from 
their  quarters  at  night. 


"  It  18  cbiarly  to  be  understood  by  the 
of&cers  of  the  force,  thai  these  regula- 
tions wiU,  in  no  degree,  diminish  the 
strictness  of  the  rule  by  which  his  Excel- 
lency refuses  to  place,  or  to  leave,  parties 
for  the  protection  of  individuals,  or  of 
private  property,  except  in  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity;  nor  will  they  increase  the 
discretionary  power,  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  force  may  now,  in  very  urgent 
cases,  afford  such  protection  without  re- 
feretice  to  me. 

(Signed)  "J.S.Kennedy. 

*'  Contlabulary  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
Sept.  7,  1837." 


E8H0NAGE— THE  T&ALKE  CLUB — MR.  DARBY  0*GRADY. 


The  example  set  by  the  Irish  go^ 
▼moment  in  the  case  uf  CoUtBcl 
Yerner,  has  not  been  lost  upon  their 
followers ;  and  abreadv  we  are  called 
on  to  record  some  of  its  fruits.  Every 
Protestant  gentleman  in  Ireland  must, 
in  future,  feel  that,  eren  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  most  domestic  privacy,  he 
has  no  security  against  the  preseinre  of 
spies.  No  confidence  of  private  life 
b  safe ;  our  most  unguarded  conversa- 
tions are  listened  to  ;  our  most  confi- 
dential letters  are  insecure  from  in- 
spection. 

A  Radical  print  in  Tralee  professes 
to  give  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  a 
conversation  at  a  private  diuner-lable 
in  the  club-house  of  the  Tralee  Club. 
It  is  Tery  true  that  the  statement  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  false ;  we  have 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  report,  that  the  entire 
was  a  fabrication.  We  do  not  choose 
to  pollate  our  columns  by  repeating 
the  itt&mous  story  ;  but  the  attempt 
to  blazon  to  the  public  the  occurrences 
of  a  meeting',  of  all  others  perhaps 
the  most  sacred  in  its  privacy,  does 
not  derive  such  extenuation  from  the 
fact  that  the  occurrences  thus  publish- 
ed, were,  to  use  an  Irish  mode  of 
speaking,  just  no  occurrences  at  all. 

Mr.  Darby  O'Grady,  brother  of 
Lord  Guillamore,  addressed  a  letter  in 
the  most  perfect  confidence  to  Mr. 
Crosby  Moore ;  by  some  unexplained 
ipeans,  this  letter  found  its  way  into 
the  Radical  journals.  There  is  no- 
thing^ in  the  letter  of  which  the  writer 
need  feel  ashamed.  No  one,  however, 
wishes  to  have  his  private  communica- 
tions rudely  obtruded  before  the  pub- 
VoL.  X. 


lie.  It  is  not  impossible,  too,  that  this 
letter  may  expose  Jlr.  O'Grady  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  conspirators,  whose 
schemes  it  points  out  the  means  of  de- 
feating. The  letter  has  been  made 
public  property,  thanks  to  the  sccun- 
drelism  of  the  radical  press.  Conser- 
vatives have  no  reason  to  regret  that 
tlie  advice  it  contains  is  widely  diffus- 
ed. 

"  My  Dear  Crosbie — I  would  have 
written  to  you  before  but  that  Edward 
Crosbie  was  an  eye-witness  to  what  took 
place.  We  are  to  petition,  and  fifty  gen- 
tlemen have  set  down  their  names  to 
share  the  expense  between  them,  be  it 
what  it  may.  The  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen is,  that  the  election  will  be  declared 
invalid,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  writ;  this 
will  drive  Fitzgibbon  from  the  field,  for 
Standish  has  now  declared  against  him. 
If  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  or  half,  be 
true,  and  are  capable  of  proof,  there  wiU 
be  no  doubt  of  the  county  Tipperary 
lads  beiog  also  unseated. 

*«  Now,  my  good  fellow,  my  object  in 
now  writing  to  you  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  our  success  on  the  next  contest. 
If  we,  landlords,  overlook  our  tenants* 
conduct,  surely  the  priests  will  have  the 
game  in  future  to  themselves. 

"  1  noticed  three  of  my  tenants  among 
the  rioters  who  attacked  our  tally-room 
in  Limerick,  and  I  have  commenced 
already  the  war  of  extermination  against 
them.  There  were  many  more  of  them 
there,  but  I  have  not  heard  their  names 
mentioned  yet ;  and  would  rather  not,  for 
I  think  three  quite  sufficient  to  carry  my 
point  with  the  priest. 

*•  Now,  there  were  several  of  your 
tenants,  their  sons,  and  servants  aUo. 
Those  aie  all  known,  but  you  might  se- 
lect from  the  guilty,  three  or  four  lads, 
whose  removal  from  your  estate  would 
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not  iolure  you,  and  plead  ignonince  urto 
your  knowledge  of  any  more  of  those, 
present  at  the  riot.  Your  doing  tbis^— 
and  Lloyd  Apjohn  will  do  the  same,  also 
Thumus  P.  Maunsell — will  divide  the 
odium,  and  not  have  me  exposed  to  the 
priests*  malediction  as  usual. 

•*  In  this  way,  and  by  no  other  means 
on  earth,  can  we  wrest  our  tenants  from 
their  present  bad  advisers.  And  if  you 
and  others  pocket  your  insult  now,  and 
go  to  sleep,  what  successful  chance  will 
we  have  of  contesting  this  county  next 
turn  ?  which,  in  any  event,  will  soon 
come  about;  for  this  parliament,  as  at 
present  constituted,  will  not  hold  long. 


With  love  from  all  here  to  you  and  yours, 
always  affectionately  yours, 

♦«  D.  0*GaADY. 
*•  Unfleld,  18th  August,  18S7. 
<*  Let  your  tenants  say  what  they  may, 
every  one  of  them  would  have  voted  for 
Fitzgibbon  and  Smith  O'Brien. 

«  Blsurice  C.  Moore»  Em]. 

Mooresfort,  Tipperary.*' 

The  radical  joiimaU  have  repre- 
sented Mr.  0*Grady  as  a  heartless 
persecutor,  because  he  has  resolved  to 
discountenance  tenants  who  were  en> 
gaged  in  a  riotous  attack  on  the  tally- 
rooms  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
dates ! ! 


STRANOB  FE0CBSDING8  IN  BLIGO. 


The  accounte  of  the  state  of  Slieo, 
since  the  elections,  are  most  fearful. 
The  sufferings  of  Allen  and  Mackenzie 
we  have  already  recorded.  The  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  the  county  have 
been  unable  to  get  their  harvest  cut 
down.  Large  mobs  pervaded  tl^e 
county,  in  some  instances  headed  by 
priests,  threatening  destruction  to  all 
workmen  who  should  be  guilty  of  work- 
ing for  Protestants.  In  the  midst  of 
tb|s  frightful  state  of  things,  informa- 
tions were  preferred  against  several 
Cersons  alleged  to  be  Protestants,  for 
eing  of  a  party,  who  swore  labour- 
ers not  to  work  for  any  Protestant. 
The  informations  were  taken,  and  the 
parties  committed  for  trial. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spelman,  the 
priest  charged  with  being  accessary  to 
the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Allen,  we 
forbear  expressing  any  opinion  on  a 
case  which  must  become  toe  subject  of 
a  legal  investigation— we  shall  follow 
the  same  course  now.  We  may,  how- 
ever, mention,  that  the  principal  wit- 
ness was  a  female,  who  could  not,  or 
would  nut  speak  any  language  but 
Irish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  cases  of  Ganley  and  SIv ; 
we  reserve  all  observations  until  the 
trial  has  taken  place.  There  is  one 
feature,  ho^  ever,  still  to  be  noticed  in 
the  transaction.  From  the  I^v^rttng 
Mail  of  the  1 1th  October,  we  take  the 
following,  which  completes  this  extra- 
ordinary case  : — 

**  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
charges  on  which  the  Sligo  Protestants 
stand  committed  for  trial,  arose  out  of 
disturbances  consequent  on  the  late  con- 
tested election;  their  alleged  offence 
being  that  of  swearing  in  the  peasantry 


not  to  work  for  Protestants.     Ariaag 
out  of  the  same  election,  there  occurred 
a  murder  and  a  murderous  attempt  con- 
nected therewith,  for  which,  as  an  acces- 
sory   thereto,    informations    have    been 
sworn  against  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
the  name  of  Spelman,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  is  to  abide  his  trial.     The 
Protestants  have  been  committed  for  trial 
without  bail — bail  having  been  tendered 
and  refused — and  the  priest  is  admitted 
to  stand  out  on  bail  till  the  next  assixes, 
sufficient  securities,   of   course,   having 
been  taken  for  his  appearance !     The  ex- 
traordinary facts  in  connexion  with  this 
portion  of  the  two' cases,  are  as  follows: 
On   the   trial   of  the    Protestants,  Mr. 
Myles  McDonnell  and  Mr.  Daniel  Jones, 
both  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  latter  the 
defeated  candidate  for  the  county,  refused 
to  join  iQ  taking  bail  for  the  prisoners. — 
In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Mr.  Joseph  Myles  M*Dounell,  aod  Mr. 
Charles  Joseph  M'Dermott,  both  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  own  authority,  ad- 
mitted Father  Spelman  to  bail     Now  it 
happens  that  Mr.  Joseph  Myles  McDon- 
nell is  no  magistrate  at  all,  and  c<>aee- 
quently  had  not  any  authority  either  to 
commit  or  take  bail  for  the  accused.    His 
apology  is,  that  he  thought  himself  a  ma- 
gistrate, having  written  to  Colonel  Gore 
upon  the  subject,  and  directed  his  attor- 
ney to  send  him  a  dedimus.     But  surely 
he  must  have   known  that  no  dedimus 
could  have  been  issued   to  him,  for  he 
could  not  but  have  been  aware  thst  his 
name  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  \sat 
commission   of  the  peace  for  the  county. 
Mr.    Charles    Joseph   M'Dvrmott  M'ill, 
doubtless,  be  able  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary confidence,  which  enabled  htni 
on  his  sole  responsibility  to  take  bail  for 
an  offence  of  a  description  so  heinous  as 
murder.     We  now  come   to   the  part 
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enacted  in  ibis  drama  by  tbe  government. 
Certain  of  tbe  magistrates  wbo  presided 
at  the  Tnbbercurry  inyestigation,  finding 
the  two  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  be- 
fore mentioned  would  not  join  them  in 
taking  bail  of  the  prisoners,  suspended 
their  own  opinion,  and  declined  taking 
bail,  until  they  had  given  government  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  the  informa- 
tions, and  a  true  statement  of  the  case, 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  With 
this  view,  one  of  the  magistrates— whose 
name  it  is  needless  at  present  to  specify*— 
caused  copies  of  the  proceedings  to  l^ 
forwarded  to  Lord  Morpeth,  accompanied 
i>y  the  depositions  of  several  members  of 
the  families  of  the  accused,  all  contra- 


dicting the  iwom  informations  of  Scully, 
and  he  added  thereto,  on  his  own  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  that  the  prosecutor 
was  notoriously  unworthy  of  credit  on  his 
oath.  To  this  application  dae  answer 
was  returned  by  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
Drummond,  informing  the  magistrates 
that  the  documents  having  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Lford  Lieutenant,  his  Excellency 
declared  his  inability  to  interfere,  the  pre- 
siding magistrates  having  already  fully 
committed  the  prisoners  tor  trial !  This, 
if  not  *  even-handed  justice,*  is,  at  least, 
what  we  are  taught  to  consider  *  justice 
to  Ireland.'  When  shall  we  see  it  at  an 
end?*' 


MCTRDEIl  OF  ANDREW  GANLEY. 


October  2d. — An  inquest  was  held 
this  day  oa  the  body  of  Andrew  Ganley, 
who  was  murdered,  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  fearful  barbarity  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  It  appears  that  deceased 
was  a  dealer  in  eggs,  and  the  only  Pro- 
testant dealer  in  the  market.  Some 
time  since,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  to  swear 
away  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  re- 
sided there.  Ganley  himself  had  taken 
no  part  in  politics,  but  hb  religion 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  conspira- 
tors. On  the  22d  of  September,  he 
was  beaten  most  cruelly  in  Halston 
Street,  and  lingered  in  torture  until 
Sunday  the  1st  of  October,  when  he 
^ied.  The  coroner*8  jury  found  the 
following  verdict: — 

••  We  find  that  said  Andrew  Ganley 
came  by  his  death  in  consequence  of  a 
beating  he  received  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  last  month,  from  some  person  or 
persons  unknown.** 

At  tbe  inquest  the  following  docu- 
ments were  produced,  which  had  been 
addressed  to  customers  of  the  de- 
ceased : 

**  Thady  Hanley — I  suppose  you  are 
determined  to  continue  your  dealing  with 
tbe  Hanoverian  ;  but  recollect  what  the 


consequence  will  be,  and  also  reeollect 
there  was  intercession  made  for  you  this 
timo,  as,  perhaps,  not  knowing  what 
Ganley  and  Garret  done — the  two  Ha- 
noverians— after  refusing  several  clergy- 
men. Mullaly  may  look  out  for  himself, 
as  ye  both  could  not  but  hear  what  he 
done.  There  are  ether  persons  dealing 
with  Ganley  who  has  quit  him,  and  also 
those  who  are  with  him  at  present,  and 
begs  to  have  this  time  free ;  but  let  them 
mark  the  consequence  the  next  time ;  let 
them  not  think  this  will  be  forgot  like 
the  last  time,  when  his  brother  shot  the 
man  in  Longford.  There  is  a  sharp  look 
out  for  little  King,  who  will  meet  the 
fate  of  others.'* 

**  Duncan — You  may  prepare  your 
coffin  the  moment  the  last  egg  is  counted, 
for  giving  your  eggs  to  that  biuddtf 
Orange  villain,  Ganley;  and  also  any 
other  person  from  your  country  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 
"  Signed  by  the  Friend  or  Society." 

These  documents — at  least  the  first 
of  them — bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  process  of  a  secret  tribunal. 

Upwards  of  ten  days  elapsed,  with- 
out any  notice  whatever  being  take  n 
of  this  foul  murder  in  the  Gazettc-*- 
thts  is  Mulgrave  tranquillity. 


MR.    VIGNOLLES  AND  THE  CARLOW  AFFAIR. 


Mr.  Vignolles,  whose  treatment  by 
Lord  Mulgrave  we  have  already  re- 
corded, has  been  assailed  in  another 
way  by  the  General  Association.  A 
prosecution  was  commenced  against 
mm  by  two  men  of  the  name  of  God- 
deu  and  firennan,  whom  he  also  pro- 
secuted for  an  assault,  arising  out  of  the 
transactions  at  the  election.  Mr. 
French,  agent  for  the  Association,  went 


down  specially  to  defend  the  men — but 
it  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  he  had 
no  authority  whatever  to  appear  for 
them  since,  in  spite  of  his  remonstran- 
ces, the  men  pleaded  guilty  !  1 1  and 
apologised  to  Captain  Vignolles.  He 
succeeded  in  arguing  on  the  cross  pro- 
secution against  Captain  Vignolles — 
the  jury  coiild  not  agree. 
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The  provincial  journals  frequently 
supply  very  important  ioformatiun  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which, 
with  submission  be  it  spoken,  some  of 
the  metropolitan  journals  are  not  always 
prompt  enough  in  extracting  and  ar- 
ranging. In  the  Fermanagh  Reporter, 
we  find  the  follcmiug  account — it  is 
indeed,  of  a  matter  uf  no  unusual  oc* 
currence — the  most  casual  oliserver  of 
the  events  daily  pa^sint;  in  tlie  country 
parts  of  Ireland,  couid  probably  fur- 
nish a- hundred  similar  instances — but 
at  a  moment  when  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Protestantism  is  de- 
nied, it  is  well  to  bring  out  even  these 
every-day  manifestations  into  a  dis- 
tinctness to  which  certainly,  they  are 
not  entitled  by  their  rarity  : — 

«*  A  short  time  since  a  notorious  cha- 
racter, named  Hergaton,  wiio  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  heading  the  Ro- 
man Oitholicd  whenever  a  party  fight 
took  place,  and  who  liad  lately  been  libe- 
rated from  jail,  after  suffering  the  penalty 
inflicted  for  his  crimes,  died  near  Trillick. 
A   large   mass   of  the   country    people, 


amonnting  fully  to  500,  gathered,  and 
were  regiUarly  formed  into  compunies  and 
divisions,  with  such  regularity  of  system 
as  could  only  be  attained  by  long  drilling, 
and  an  extended  scale  of  organizatioa. 
They  then  marched  with  the  funeral, 
most  of  them  armed,  and  wearing  the  in- 
signia  of  the  Ribbon  system,  viz.  white 
bands  and  green  ribands.  In  front  of  each 
division  was  a  leader  who  preserved  su- 
bordination in  the  ranks,  and  was  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  his  position  and 
H  long  white  wand.  They  passed  through 
Pubble  and  Tempo  in  this  line  of  mardi, 
much  to  the  dismay  and  astonishment  of 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Strange  to 
say,  no  outrages  were  committed. 

*'  An  important  feature  in  this  mani- 
festation, and  one  which  should  not  be 
passed  over,  is  that  those  who  acted  as 
leaders  on  the  occasion,  evidently  bad  tra- 
velled from  remote  districts  of  the  coun- 
try,  their  jaded  appearance,  and  the  fiict 
of  many  of  them  being  obliged  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  to  remain  in  houses  by  the 
way  side,  until  wearied  nature  recovered 
strength  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  upon  the  next  day." 


MR.  O'CONNELL  AND  LORD  CLONCCRRY. 


October  12. — Under  this  date  Mr. 
0*Connell  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Cloncurry,  which  contains  some 
passages  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
We  believe  the  man  would  do  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  who  would 
carefully  examine  all  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  0*ConneIl  ;  and  judiciously  select 
from  the  mass  the  passages  which 
would  bcrve  most  clearly  to  exhibit  his 
movements  and  counter-movements. 
The  volume  mi^ht  be  published  under 
the  title  of  "  O'Connell  Condemned," 
for,  from  his  own  words  could  be  col- 
lected the  most  cflectual  condemnation 
of  all  his  present  proceedings  and  asso- 
ciates. We  shall  endeavour,  in  future, 
to  supply  a  record  of  his  proceedings, 
whicn,  a  few  years  hence,  may  perhaps, 
be  a  useful  manual  to  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  judge  of  his  future 
conduct  by  the  light  of  his  present  pro- 
ceedings. With  this  view,  we  may  oc- 
casionally chronicle  words  and  acts, 
which  our  readers  might  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  believe  better  unrecorded. 

The  agitator  is  preparing  for  a  change 
of  ministry — he  is  employing  incen- 
tives to  blood — there  is  no  other  ob- 
ject in  the  following  language  : — 

'*  We  have  formidable,  mercijesa^  and 


unceasingly  active  enemies.  The  Eng- 
li:ih  Tories  place  their  la^t  hope  of  power 
in  fomenting  English  prejudice  and  bi- 
gotry in  the  highest  paroxysm  of  mad- 
dened  exertion.  The  same  spirit  which 
actuated  the  English  parliament,  in  the 
days  of  Crorowellian  Wiir,  when  the  ex- 
termination— the  total  extermination  of 
the  Irish  race  was  resolved  upon,  and 
nearly  perpetrated — that  very  spirit  still 
presides  over  the  Peel- Wellington  coun- 
cils,  and  animates  the  efforts  of  nine- 
tenths  of  their  Tory  partizans.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  my  thorough  convic- 
tion, that  many  of  the  Tory  party,  in 
England,  are  equally  desirous  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  were 
the  more  valiant,  but  equally  merciless 
soldiers  of  Cromwell — and  that  they 
would  desire  to  ^ee  our  exertions  for  poli- 
tical liberty  smothered  in  our  blood.** 

The  following  are  his  obtervationa 
relative  to  the  English  cleiigy  : — 

"  Look  at  the  conduct  of  the  Protetl. 
ant  clergy,  in  England,  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  English  are  said  to  be,  and 
I  believe  they  are,  the  most  priest-ridden 
people  on  the  jhce  of  the  globe.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  effect  of  all  the  poli- 
tical sermons,  the  political  speeches,  and 
the  electioneering  tactics  of  the  esteb- 
lished  clergy,  in  England,  for  these  twe 
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jmn?  At  tii6  leit'electkmt,  thtyaiv 
pear,  in  the  cotfntiei  espeoiaUy,  to  have 
been  the  most  active  of  the  electioneering 
•gents  of  the  anti-Irish  candidates.  You, 
my  Lord,  who  are  a  Protestant*  can  find 
no  consolation  for  the  degradation  of  the 
Established  Church,  produced  by  the 
unchristian  conduct  of  so  many  of  its 
ministers.  Fur  my  part,  however,  there 
is  much  of  comfort  to  me,  as  a  Catholic, 
in  this  powerful  admission  of  a  conscious- 
ness ot  the  weakness  of  argument,  rea^ 
Boning,  or  divine  authority,  to  defend 
their  own  religion,  or  to  assail  mine, 
when  they  appmil  to  angry  passions  and 
bad  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
one,  and  the  injury  of  the  other.*' 

Our  object  is  not  comment,  or  there 
were  abundant  matter  for  it  here — we 
proceed  to  another  passage  : 

«  The  greatest  of  all  remains  behind ; 
every  other  motive  for  exertion  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance^  when  com- 
pared with  this : — It  is  the  open,  avowed, 
and  most  profligate  conspiracy  against  all 
the  liberal  Irish  rej^resentatives,  which 
has  been  concocted  m  London,  and  has 
extended  its  branches  all  over  Great 
Britain.  I  have  melandioly  evidence  of 
its  extent  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall*' 

Mr.  O'Connell  has  surpassed  even 
Lord  Mulgrave  in  his  selection  of 
gentle  terms  to  describe  the  barbarous 
murder  in  Sligo.  We  have  already 
given  the  shocking  details  ;  the  viceroy 
desij^ nates  the  transaction  as  the  keep- 
ing of  two  men  in  confinement ;  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  **  the  homicide  of  a  non- 
elector.** 

**  The  Irish  elections  terminated  in  the 
selection,  by  the  Irish  constituencies,  of 
seventy-two  liberal  members.  Not  one 
shillings — no»  not  one  shilling  was  ex- 
pended in  bribery.  The  pc^pnlar  elec- 
tions were  conducted  in  the  most  peace- 
able muoner;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  homicide,  in  Sligo,  of  a  non-elector,  the 
popular  cause  was  not  stained  by  a  single 
crime.'* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  declaration  with  the  evidence 
before  some  of  the  election  commiU 
tees. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  threat- 
ened prosecution  of  the  petitions  has 
frightened  Mr.  0*Connell.  With  the  ex- 
posures consecjuent  on  those  oetitions, 
the  doom  of  his  faction  is  sealed.  He 
Ifaus  speaks  of  the  petition  fund : — 

•*  So  soon  as  the  elections  were  over, 
another  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot.  An 
individual,  namsd  Spottbwood,  gorged 


"with  the  public  plunder  of  an  oflloe  now 
admitted  to  be  useless,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  dispensed  with.— a  public  servant  I 
should  call  him — becomes  president;  he 
gets  together  a  parcel  of  pettifogging  at- 
torneys, fomiliar  with  litigation  and  chi- 
canery; and,  adding  to  their  number, 
some  few  dupes,  or  perhaps,  other  fitter 
instruments,  they,  Ht  once,  and  without 
investigation  or  proof,  calumniate  the 
entire  of  the  liberal  constituency  and 
members  for  Ireland ;  publish  their  ca- 
lumny in  the  newspapers,  and  institute  a 
pecuniary  fund,  to  petition,  indiscrimi- 
nately, against  all  the  Irish  retnms  of 
men  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Queen.*' 

« I  thought  that,  in  the  detail  of  the 
evils  and  oppressions  which  Ireland  has, 
for  nearly  seven  centuries,  been  made  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  England,  the  re- 
sources of  malignity  and  crime  had  been 
exhausted.  But  I  was  mistaken ;  there 
is  still  behind  a  demoniacal  instrument  of 
▼exation  and  torment  not  hitherto  used. 
It  is  the  systematic  robbery,  by  the  aid 
of  public  subscriptions,  and  with  money 
collected  from  numerous  contributors,  of 
all  those  whom  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  chosen  to  honour,  and  have  deemed 
the  most  proper  to  attend  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  properties,  lives,  and  liberties 
in  Parliament 
«  Robbery  it  is — plain,  palpable  robbery ; 
because,  no  matter  how  unfounded  a  pe- 
tition may  be,  he  who  is  petitioned 
against,  must  necessarily  expend  a  large 
sum  in  his  defence. 

*<  Robbery,  because  it  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  confidence  which  the  EngHek 
Tories  have  in  the  perjury — we  must  not, 
my  Lord,  mince  the  word — in  the  fer- 
JOKY  of  Tory  Committees.  Alas!  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  such  confi- 
dence is  but  too  well  founded ;  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  future  Tory  Committees,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  former  Commit- 
tees, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  grosser, 
perjury  was  never  committed,  than  I 
have  seen  and  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  former  Tory  Committees.** 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  letter  ia 
contained  in  the  following  passages  : — 

«  What  I  propose  is  this,  that  « there 
should  be  a  meeting  catted  of  the  Irish 
Liberal  Peers  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  assemble  in  bubHn,  on  a 
aay  to  be  named — say  between  the  31sl  of 
October  and  the  5th  of  November.** 

« If  that  meeting  be  held,  I  should 
humbly    suggest^  that    it  should  adopt 

these  I 


<*  1.  An  address  of  allegiance  and  duti- 
ful respect  to  her  gracious  Majesty  th# 
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Queen,  respectfully  claiming  from  her 
the  protection  which  her  royal  preroga- 
tive can  b«8tow  on  her  faithful  people  of 
Ireland* 

.  *«  2.  Another  address  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  specitically,  that  she  may  order 
her  Attorney-General  for  England  to 
prosecute  the  members  of  the  Spottis- 
woode  gang,  for  a  dangerous  and  uncon- 
stitutional conspiracy  against  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

<'  I  deem  it  quite  impossible  for  any  con- 
stitutional lawyer  to  doubt,  that  Spottis- 
woode  and  his  gang  are  guilty  of  such  a 
conspiracy. 

«  3.  To  form  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  subject  of  these 
addresses,  and,  in  particular,  to  ascertain 
the,  proper  mode  of  presenting  them  to 
her  Majesty. 

«  4.  To  arrange  the  mode  and  time  of 
bringing  forward,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  suitable  motion  on  this  subject. 

<*  5,  To  arrange  for  the  bringing  for- 
ward, in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a 
motion  fur  an  address,  by  that  House,  to 
direct  the  Attorney- General  to  institute 
the  prosecution  which  I  have  suggested. 

*<  6.  To  arrange  a  motion,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  with  respect  to  Election  Com- 
mitteeS)  in  reference  to  the  existing  con- 
spiracy. 

*<  7.  To  arrange  a  motion,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  repeal  of  the  Grenville  Act, 
and  to  substitute  a  mode  of  trial  of  elec- 
tion petitions,  free  from  partiality,  less 
liable  to  expense,  and  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  responsible  judge 

«8.  To  prepare  an  Address  to  her 
Majesty,  from  the  people  of  Ireland, 
praying  her  to  continue  in  office  her  pre- 
sent Ministry,  as  being  the  first  Ministry 
the  people  of  Ireland  ever  found  hpnestly 
disposed  to  administer  equal  justice  to 
nil 

*<9.  Having  thus  testified  our  confi- 
dence in  her  Majesty*s  Ministers,  we 
should,  I  think,  make  the  fittest  arrange- 
ment wd  possibly  could,  to  press  upon 
that  Ministry  our  conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  enabling  the  Reform 
Bill  to  work  its  intended  purposes,  by  ex- 
tending, and  rendering  more  simple,  the 
elective  franchise — and,  above  all,  by 
giving  the  electors  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot" 

On  the  7th  of  these  propoBitions,  we 
deem  it  right  to  observe  that  the  ol>- 
ject  it  proposes  is  one  perfectly  fair. 
All  parties,  we  believe,  are  agreed  that 
elecUoQ  committees  are,  of  all  tribvk 


nals  the  worst  and  most  unsatisfaotorr. 
We  apprehend  that  the  Conservative 
members  will  offer  no  opposition  to 
Mr.  CConnell  in  the  revision  of  the 
Grenville  act. 

October  15. — Lord  Cloncurry  has 
addressed  a  repl^  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
exceeding  in  silliness  all  the  silly  acts 
of  this  very  foolish  Lord.  We  extract 
some  passages : — 

«  Dear  O'Connell, — My  Irish  news- 
paper  was  purloined  yesterday,  probably 
in  the  Post*  Office,  or  your  letter  should 
have  had  the  immediate  answer  its  im- 
portance required. 

**  1  havtf  always  considered  a  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Members  in  Dublin,  on  their 
way  to  Parliament,  most  desirable,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  information,  and  es- 
tablishing that  mutual  understanding  so 
necessary  for  the  common  good ;  an^  in 
this  most  auspicious  year,  graced  by  the 
personification  of  peace  and  loveliness,  I 
did  hope,  that,  laying  aside  all  party 
feeling,  we  should  have  calmly  discussed 
the  all-important  measures  of  national 
improvement  likely  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament. 

"  Such  useful  friendly  conference  ran 
hardly  now  be  hoped  for.  The  enemies 
of  Ireland,  and  of  peace,  in  the  fury  of 
despair,  have  infringed  the  law,  and 
braved  their  sovereign,  in  the  vain  hope 
to  retard  legislation,  and  to  withhold  jus- 
tice ;  they  have  violated  the  ConstitutioD* 
and,  by  insult  and  violence,  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  bad  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  This  has  greatly  diminished  my  hope 
of  the  practicability  or  benefit  of  the 
proposed  meeting ;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  attempt  it;  and,  for  the  eight  first 
days  of  November,  I  shall  attend  in 
Dublin,  to  confer  with  all  Meroben  of 
Parliament,  and  of  public  boards,  and  to 
receive  such  petitions  for  presentation  as 
may  be  entrusted  to  me. 

•         ••••• 

<*  The  spoliation  of  corporate  property 
has  been  continued  to  whip  the  Queen's 
Ministers  on  our  backs.  The  magis. 
trates  of  the  County  Dublin  have  now 
weekly  meetings,  to  contrive  a  substitute 
for  the  city  police,  withdrawn  from  ten 
important  stations— including  Kingstown, 
the  Wapping  of  our  city,  thus  curtailed 
of  its  proportions,  to  vex  the  Queen's 
Ministers.  Much  of  this  folly,  I  am 
certain,  proceeds  from  ignorance,  which 
would  be  diminished  by  conference  on  the 
spot.  I  remember  when  a  noble  peer 
objected  to  the  sale  of  a  bishop's  honse, 
lest  it  should  be  desecrated  by  a  Catholic 
purchaser.    I  asked,  if  it  would  be  wona 
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thiin  selling  it  for  a  barrack,  and  was  im- 
mediately  contradicted,  as  if  I  had  said 
the  impossible  thing.  A  Tisit  to  Dublin 
wolild  prore  such  contradiction  to  be  un- 
deserved. 

«  Why  does  the  Admiralty  charge  fif- 
teen shillings  for  a  passage  to  Holyhead, 
sixty  miles,  and  twelve  to  Liverpool,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ? 

••  Why  does  my  Irish  paper  cost  post- 
age, and  my  English  come  free,  one  hun- 
dred times  the  distance  ?  Why  are  the 
letters  of  the  poor  charged  with  double 
postage,  until  the  half  l^  given  back.  let 
its  importance  be  what  it  may  ?  Why 
can  a  set  of  party  magistrates  refuse  a 
petty  sessions  to  a  large  town  (Bray,  for 
instance,)  and  establish  it  at  privacy  in  a 
gate  lodge?** 

For  ourselves  we  believe  the  ob- 
ject of  assembling  tbi^  little  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  to  be  plain,  if  the 
custom  of  a  few  years  should  have 
lent  to  its  meetings  even  the  shadow 
of  the  sanction  of  prescriptive  right,  it 
will  exist  as  a  body  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  treason,  when  treason  may 


find  it  expedient  to  make  open  war. 
The  meeting  of  Irish  members  will 
virtually  assume  the  powers  of  an  Irish 
parliament,  and  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  declare  the  union  violated  and  dis- 
solved, and  themselves  the  naUotuti  con- 
venlion  of  Ireiand,  We  may  read  the 
meaning  of  the  proposal  by  the  li{<ht 
of  the  following  sentence  in  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  letter  :— 

**  Already  the  'siims  of  the  tiroes*  cheer 
me  on.  One  of  the  most  decided  adver- 
saries to  'repeal/  Lord  Ebrington,  has 
himself  avowed  that  there  were  indiiu- 
ti9n8  of  such  atrociously  criminal  hostility 
to  IreUind  amongst  the  English  Tories 
as,  if  successfully  persevered  in,  would 
justify  and  even  require  the  Irish  people 
to  insist  on  the  repeal.  It  was  an  honest 
and  a  manly  declaration,  and,  coming 
from  a  man  of  his  Iordship*s  sterling  in- 
tegrity, shows  that  the  very  best  men  in 
the  empire  will  recognise  our  right  to  a 
domestic  legislature  if  the  British  parlia- 
ment and  people  refuse  us  the  justice  of 
a  perfect  equalization  of  civil  rights.** 


THE  BEGGING-BOX. 


October  20th — In  the  Pilot  of  this 
date  the  following  notice  appears  :-^ 

<*  The  friends  of  Ireland  and  of  reform, 
io  those  parishes  in  which  the  collection 
for  the  0*Connell  Compensation  Fund 
was  judiciously  postponed  until  the  en- 
suing month,  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  Sunday,  the  12th  of  November,  has 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  completion  of  this 
imperative  measure  in  all  the  outstanding 
districts  of  the  kingdom. 

«  The  claim  is  in  the  present  instance 
swelled  into  a  *  double  debt,'  as  it  was 
not  brought  forward  in  the  past  year 
(1836)  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  then  adopted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  liberal  power,  through  the 
registries,  or  with  the  organization  set  on 
foot  by  the  National  Association,  called 
into  existence  by  0*Connell  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

"  Thus  the  approaching  collection  is  to 
constitute  the  <  National  Compensation 
Fund*  for  two  years  (viz.,  1836  and 
1837) ;  and  this  consideration  will  have 
its  due  effect  in  producing  a  correspond- 
ing augmentation  of  the  individual  and 
load  subscriptions. 

«*  The  vindictive  energy  which  the 
Tories  exhibit  in  accumulating  money  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  continue  *  the 
var  of  the  purse*  against  O' Council,  will 
be  usefully  recollected  by  his  supporters. 
*  They  will  feel  that  as  there  is  nothing 


which  their  enemies  desure  more  strenu- 
ously than  his  ruin,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  they  ought  to  feel  so  solicitous  as 
his  sustainroent.  A  great  principle  is  in- 
volved  in  it,  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  give  evidence  in  its  assertion  that 
they  are  actuated  by  the  unalterable  de- 
termination to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
which  O'Connell  is  the  indomitable 
champion.*  Thus,  in  allusion  to  the 
National  Compensalion  Fund,  writes 
Richard  Shiel,  whose  name  and  opinion 
are  of  such  influeuce  and  authority  with 
his  countrymen. 

«  Every  county,  town,  parish,  and 
person  favorable  to  O'Conuell  and  re- 
form is  now  emphatically  called  upon  to 
cooperate  in  securing  the  success  of  the 
collection.  The  season  is  signally  pro- 
pitious, and  the  interval  affords  sufficient 
time  for  organising  the  requisite  parochial 
committees;  and  proper  local  arrange- 
ments being  efficiently  made,  an  aug- 
mented produce  proportioned  to  the  in- 
creased strength  of  the  claim  upon  the 
country  will  unquestienably  be  realised 
in  each  district  in  Ireland. 

"  P.  V.  FiTZPATRicK,  Sec. 
**  Office,  44,  Dame.ftreeC  Dublin.** 

It  is  a  novel,  perhaps  a  significant 
feature  in  this  comical  production,  that 
Mr.  O'Connelfs  popularity  is  propped 
by  the  "influence  and  authority'  of 
Richard  Sbiel. 
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DEATH   OF  DR.  WILUAlff  WEST. 

With  deep  and  painful  feeling^s  of  regret  we  take  up  our  pen  to  record  on 
this  page  the  premature  death  of  our  esteemed  and  amiable  fellow-citizen.  Dr. 
William  West.  He  died  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age.  A  fever,  caught  while  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
has  deprived  society  oi'  one  of  its  most  estimable  members,  and  the  literature  of 
Ireland  of  one  of  its  ornaments  and  supports. 

As  a  student  of  modem  languages.  Dr.  West's  success  was,  in  Ireland  at 
least,  unrivalled.  His  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most  intricate 
and  least  studied  dialects  uf  Northern  Europe,  had  earned  for  him  a  reputation 
as  a  linguist,  which  was  not  confined  to  thecirde  of  his  native  shores.  By  many 
learned  men  on  the  continent,  his  opinions  were  sought  after  with  anxiety,  and 
attended  to  with  respect.  We  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  acknowledging 
the  obligations  under  which  he  frequently  placed  this  journal,  by  contributions, 
the  place  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  supply.  Every  day  was  adding  alike  to 
his  knowledge  and  his  reputation,  when  his  distingubhed  career  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  an  early  grave. 

In  the  University,  Dr.  West  had  borne  the  highest  honours  of  the  under- 
ffraduate  course.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  con- 
ferred on  him  the  high  distinction  of  electing  him  a  member  of  their  counciL 
In  private  life,  universally  lespected  and  esteemed,  few  men  had  more  or  warmer 
friends— none,  perhaps,  ever  made  fewer  enemies.  The  daily  press,  of  all  parties, 
has  borne  honourable  and  abundant  testimony  to  the  general  r^ret  which  waa 
occasioned  by  his  premature  decease.  From  the  many  tributes  to  his  memory 
which  the  melancholy  event  culled  forth,  we  select  the  following,  from  the 
columns  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail : — 

^  We  do  not  know  when  a  more  painful  duty  has  devolved  upon  us,  than  that  of 
recording  the  death  of  our  amiable  and  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  William  West, 
son  of  Alderman  Jacob  West,  of  this  city.  When  we  consider  the  estimation  in 
which  this  individual  was  held  as  a  sound  and  erudite  scholar  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day — the  ardent  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  science,  and  the  prema- 
ture age  (only  34)  at  whic]i  he  was  cut  off,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  loss 
was  a  public  one,  and  one  that  must  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  world  of  letters.  The 
promises  held  out  by  his  collegiate  success  were  more  than  realised  in  the  distinctions 
his  labours  in  medicine,  philology,  geog^phy,  and  botany,  subsequently  acquired  for 
bim.  Of  these  bubjects  the  science  of  languages  occupied  his  especial  attention,  and 
so  accurate  and  profound  was  his  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  literature,  that  in  mat- 
ters of  abstruse  research  his  assistance  was  urgently  sought  after  by  the  most  emiueot 
philologists  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  capabilities  in  this  respect  were  practi- 
cally and  disinterestedly  applied  to  rendering  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  medicine 
throughout  Europe  available  to  his  professional  brethren  at  home.  The  purity  of 
mind,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  almost  childish  simplicity  of  thought,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  world,  so  often  the  chantcteristic  accompaniments'  of  true  genius,  were 
leading  features  in  Dr.  West's  chnracter.  Ho  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  too  ardent  pursuit  of  science,  as  the  fatal  fever,  which  terminated  his  short  but 
distinguished  career,  was  caused  by  close  application,  whilst  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  in  preparing  for  the  British  Association  an  elaborate  critical  illustmlioo, 
through  its  primitive  dialects,  of  the  Ancient  Geography  and  History  of  Gaul  and 
the  British  Idles." 
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THE  ORPHANS  OP  DUNASKBR. 

By  tfa«  Author  of  -  Hyacinth  O'Gara,**  **  ConfeMioni  of  Honor  DeUny,** 
••  Irteh  Prierts  and  Eni^b  Landlordf,**  dec 


Mist  Tammy  Goulding's  account  of 
the  several  indiyiduals  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  was,  in  the  main, 
correct    She  did  not  ezageerate  much 
more  than  people  naturally  do,  who 
feel  a  particular  interest  in  their  neigh- 
bours* concerns,  and  allow  full  scope  to 
a  lively  imagination,  while  descanUng 
upon  them.    She  did  not,  however,  do 
full  justice  to  the  Massinger  family,  or 
Mrs.  SmallcrafL    She  only  mentioned 
their  very   apparent  defects,   without 
giving  them  credit  for  the  many  good 
qualities  which  they  possessed.     The 
latter  lady  was    certainly    penurious 
and  dictatorial ;  but   she  was   good 
natured,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  well 
principled.    If  she  had  been  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man,  she  would  have  ma* 
naged  his  pittance   with   respectable 
economy,  and  made  her  husband  rich  ; 
as  it  was,  having  married  a  gentieman 
of  respectable  fortune,  she  was  outrage- 
ously shabby;  and  aJthough  his  sub- 
stance was  increased,  she  contrived  to 
make  him  contemptible.     Her  dress 
was  not  merely  plain — it  was  poor  ;  the 
materials   of  the   cheapest  kind,  and 
worn  till  they  took  their  legitimate 
station  in  the  rag-bag.     Her  table  was 
not  merely  simply  and  unsavourily  pro- 
vided ;  but  there  was  also  a  want  of 
neatness    and    regularity    about   the 
whole  concern,  together  with  so  high- 
minded  a   determination    not  to  en- 
courage a  pampered  appetite   in  her 
&mily  or  guests — few  and  far  between 
—that  nothing  short  of  the  want  of  a 
dinner,  could  induce  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  litUe  respectabilities  of 
Vol.  X. 


civilized  life  to  partake  of  her  every- 
day hospitality. 

Mrs.  Smallcrafl's  besetting  sin  was 
the  love  of  money,  or  money's  worth. 
Phrenologists  would  account,  we  be- 
lieve, for  this  propensity,  by  the,  pro- 
bably, large  development  of  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness ;   and,  very  likely, 
such  was  the  case.    But  there  was  a 
counteracting  princijile  at  work,  which 
saved  her  trom    being  a    downright 
miser — she  could  give  away.    She  was 
active  in  works  of  philanthropy,  and 
took  pains  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor. .  This  might  also  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the   combination   of 
benevolence,    conscientiousness,*  and 
veneration,  which,  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  acquisitiveness,  would, 
in  a  gpreat  measure,  hinder  its  acti- 
vity.   It  may  be  so ;  but  we  choose 
another  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  il 
be  a  difficulty  ;  and  we  give  credit 
to  the  power  of  true  religion  to  have 
counteracted,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  her  natural  dis» 
position. 

We  can  imagine  some  one  of  our 
readers  laying  down  the  book  after 
reading  the  last  sentence,  with  an  in- 
dignant exclamation  against  our  laxity 
orChristian  morals,  in  hinting  at  the 
possibility  of  true  religion  existing  in 
a  character  suoh  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. But,  dear  reader — and  we 
ask  the  question,  we  hope,  without 
giving  offence,  as  we  know  so  veiy 
littie  about  you  —  have  you,  yourteffl 
no  besetting  sin,  which  may  be  as  in- 
consistent with  religion^  as  poor  Mrs. 
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Smallcraft's  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  your 
habits  and  disposition  which  might  not 
unchristianize  yourself  if  brought  to  the 
standard  by  which  you  would  measure 
her  ?  Pray,  remember  we  have  never 
said  that  religion  had  all  the  influence 
over  her  that  it  ought  to  have  ;  we 
simply  state  the  fact,  that  it  had  some, 
nay,  that  it  had  much — perhaps  as 
much  as  ever  was  brought  to  bear  on 
your  own  character,  in  counteracting, 
it  may  be,  the  less  unamidWy- looking 
propensities  of  your  disposition,  which, 
nevertheless,  prove  your  descent  from 
old  Adam  as  clearly  as  her's. 

Following  the  natural  bent  of  her 
will,  Mrs.  Smallcrafl  would  have  been 
a  regular  miser,  but  she  struggled  hard 
against  it,  and  so  far  conquered  it,  that 
she  was  not  hard-hearted — she  was 
only  shabby  and  mean.  She  gave 
shillings  where  pounds  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  still  she  did  give  ;  and 
if  she  fed  her  husband  and  children  on 
very  homely  fere,  she  was  ready  to 
share  it  witn  those  who  were  in  want. 
Unfortunately  for  Mrs.  Smallcraft,  she 
was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  herself. 
Because  she  was  conscientious,  she 
supposed  herself  generous ;  and  by  a 
strange  error  of  education,  she  spelt 
the  word  infirmity,  when  it  came  in  the 
read  of  her  own  character,  with  the 
letters  p-r-i-n-c-i-p-1-e.  She  knew  that 
waste  was  a  sin,  she  therefore  persuaded 
herself  that  saving  was  a  christian 
grace.  She  knew  that  '*  the  pride  of 
life**  was  to  be  guarded  againsl,  conse- 
quently— that  is,  accordii)g  to  her  pro- 
pensity— she  denied  herself  the  de- 
cencies becoming  her  situation,  as  the 
evidence  of  resisting  that  vice.  How 
she  explained  the  precepts,  "  Be  care- 
ful for  nothing" — *"  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth" — 
••  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, ** 
and  such  others,  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
we  suppose  pretty  much  afler  the  same 
rule  ot  interpretation  which  you,  my 
unknown  reader,  may  feel  inclined  to 
put  upon  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing:— "Be  not  conformed  to 'the 
world — "  Whatever  you  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  per- 
haps, she  mig^ht  as  justly  cavil  at  your 
gloss,  as  you  would  have  any  right  to 
do  with  her's. 

The  Massingers  were,  it  must  be 
allowed,  one  and  all,  overrun  with 
yanity.  That  was  their  besetting  sin, 
and  it  was  so  very  predominant,  that 
they,  in  general,  got  credit  for  no  other 
ingredient  in  their  character.  The 
success  of  the  eldest  son  in  his  poetical 


venture,  was  the  ruin  of  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters ;  for  th^  all  at  once  set  up 
on  his  capital,  and  drove  a  furious  trade 
in  all  the  commodities  of  genius.  In 
the  absence  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
second,  Mr.  Frederick  Massinger,  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm,  as  the  poet. 
He  wTote  fragments  in  blank  verse, 
and  fragments  in  rhyme,  and  songs  of 
mermaids,  apd  knights,  and  dryads,  and 
roses,  and  butterflies,  and  lountaias, 
and  all  the  other  songsters,  animate 
and  inanimate.  He  had  not  as  yet 
come  before  the  world  in  print ;  but  it 
was  whispered  that  he  was  preparing 
for  the  press  a  collection  of  poems  on 
various  subjects.  He  also  found  time 
for  other  studies,  which,  he  said,  had 
unfortunately  encouraged  a  natural 
tendency  to  scepticism.  Now,  in  fact, 
he  had  no  sucn  tendency;  but  there 
happened  to  be  no  professed  sceptic  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  he  liked  to 
astonish  his  neighbours  with  something 
new.  He,  therefore,  propounded  his 
doubts  on  all  occasions,  when  he  could 
find  listeners,  till  Mrs.  Smallcrafl 
dubbed  him  an  atheist — Mr.  Ravens- 
croft,  a  coxcomb — and  Mr.  De  Lacy,  a 
rival  genius  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
fool. 

Miss  Massinger  left  poetry  to  her 
brothers,  and  wTote  and  ^oke  prose  as 
her  element  She  w^.  besides,  a 
thorough-bass  musii^an,  and  composed 
music  for  the  family  songs ;  studied 
every  science ;  doated  upon  every 
thing  clever,  and  talked  incessantly 
upon  every  subject — sometimes  very 
well,  particularly  when  she  understood 
herself.  We  may  say  the  same  for  the 
four  younger  ladies.  Their  aim  was 
to  be  tmiversal  geniuses  ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  completely,  that  it  would 
take  more  time  than  we  can  spare  to 
describe  the  minute  shades  of  difference 
between  them.  Left  to  herself,  indeed, 
Sophy  Massinger,  the  third  girl,  might 
have  vindicated  a  character  for  herself. 
She  possessed  qualities  which  must 
have  commanded  respect,  with  a  mind 
so  well  regulated  by  nature,  that  it  re- 
el uired  all  the  activity  of  all  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  to  keep  it  out  of  order 
for  any  length  of  time.  When  not 
immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence,  she  could  be  unaffected  and 
unpretending,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
a  more  general  favourite  than  any  of 
the  others. 

Mr.  James  Massinger,  the  youngest 
son,  about  twenty,  was  sadly  puzzled 
to  keep  up  the  family  character  for 
genius  m  his  own  person,  yet  hb  quota 
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could  not  be  spared — a  Massinger 
must  somehow  or  other  be  distin- 
guished. So  his  sisters  repeated  with- 
out intermission ;  and  to  please  them, 
more  than  for  his  own  gratification,  he 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  discover  his  pe- 
culiar talent.  To  write  poetry  was 
out  of  the  question ;  for  he  found  it 
very  irksome  to  write  at  all.  He  could 
do  nothing  particularly  useful — nothing 
in  the  least  ornamental — nothing  out 
of  the  common  routine  of  the  very 
commonest  doings.  In  this  awkward 
predicament,  his  only  resource  was  to 
set  up  for  an  oddity — and  an  oddity  he 
determined  to  be.  For  this  exhibition 
of  genius  he  supposed  that  nothing  was 
required  but  a  certain  degree  of  rous^h- 
ness  or  abruptness  of  manner,  together 
with  a  little  slovenliness  in  dress ;  so  he 
practised  these  accomplishments  when- 
ever there  was  a  regular  family  display. 
His  success  on  the  first  two  or  three 
essays  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  him 
encouragement;  but  being  naturally 
good-natured  and  civil,  and  fond  of  thin 
shoos  and  smart  waistcoats,  he  often 
was  betrayed  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
oddity ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  his 
acquaintances  would  never  have  sus- 
pected it,  had  not  Misa  Massinger  con- 
trived to  brine  it  into  notice,  by  always 
speaking  of  hnn  as  her  eccentric  bro- 
ther. *^;     ^ 

We  have,  so  far,  told  the  truth, 
though  not  the  whole  truth.  We  have 
still  to  say,  that  vanity,  even  when 
most  active,  never  could  make  them 
radically  unamiable.  As  a  family, 
living  together  in  amity  and  'strong 
attachment,  they  were  patterns  worthy 
of  close  imitation.  Bach  was  ever 
ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  others ;  and  if  they  did  mutu- 
ally fetch  and  carry  praise,  they  did  it 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  without  the 
demand  of  fee  or  reward,  in  kind.  The 
ladies  gave  seme  of  their  time,  and 
much  of  thenr  money,  to  advance  any 
plan  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and,  in  the  multiplicity  of  their 
pursuits,  never  lost  sight  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  grand  object  of  every  human 
being's  anxious  enquiry,  *•  wherewithal 
shall  I  come  before  God  ?**  They  did 
not  satisfy  Mrs.  Smallcrafl  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  for  they  wore  silk  stockings 
every  hour  of  every  day.  They  often 
disappointed  Mr.  Ravenscrofl,  because 
they  could  appear  as  intensely  inte- 
rested in  the  dissection  of  a  foolish 
charade,  as  when  engaged  with  the 
awfulest  portion  of  holy  writ.  He, 
however,    always     spoke    favourably 


and  hopefully  of  them ;  and  as  he  had 
better  opportunities  of  judging  of  them 
than  roost  people,  his  opinion  should 
have  some  weight. 

No  doubt  they  had  smaR  minds  ; 
but  we  have  known  smaller.  Not  a 
particle  of  envy  could  ever  be  detected 
m  their  composition.  They  gave  to 
all  their  just  due  ;  nay,  they  seemed  to 
find  'pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the 
concealed  perfections  of  others.  Pro- 
vided they  were  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
chose  to  stand,  they  never  scowled 
disapprobation  on  the  adventurer  who 
sought  the  same  elevation,  or  who  even 
aimed  at  climbing  higher.  On  the 
contrary,  they  always  offered  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  patronised  and  fostered 
all  the  incipient  genius  in  Dunasker, 
and  elsewhere,  as  far  as  the  infiuence 
of  Massinger-hall  extended- 

With  this  happy  talent  of  seeing 
more  and  farther  than  the  generality  of 
people,  they  seldom  failed  to  discover 
something  siiperabounding  in  all  their 
intimates.  Thus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry- 
grief,  their  present  visitors,  who  had 
spent  forty  years  and  upwards  \n  the 
world  ;  and  had  lived  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  without  ever  being  distinguished 
from  the  common  mass  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  except  by  their  name,  were, 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Massin- 

fers,  individualized  most  prominently, 
le  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
agreeable,  and  best  informed  man  in 
the  world  ;  and  she  the  most  naive,  in- 
teresting, enthusiastic  creature  in  ex- 
istence. 

To  common  eyes  Mr.  Merrygrief 
would  have  only  appeared  just  as  well- 
informed  as  most  gentlemen  who  have 
got  a  liberal  education,  with  no  very 
great  powers  of  agreeability,  unless 
that  the  absence  of  every  quality  which 
could  make  him  disagreeable,  might 
suppose  their  presence.  He  was  a 
genuine  Englishman  ;  besides,  being  a 
good  specimen  of  human  nature,  such 
as  it  is  in  any  country — shrewd,  sen- 
sible, intelligent,  honourable,  and 
straight-forward,  with  an  independent 
mind,  and  a  warm  heart — the  key  to 
which  might  be  difficult  to  find,,  but 
when  once  found,  and  the  door  fairly 
opened,  it  would  require  a  strong  force 
to  shut  it  again.  He  had  not  one 
particle  of  wit,  though  his  perception 
of  it  in  others  was  very  quick  ;  but  he 
had  a  fund  of  dry  humour,  which 
amused  himself,  and  was  often  the 
source  of  amusement  to  others.    JOqIc 
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Mrs.  Menygrief— but  we  will  sot 
attempt  to  describe  her — let  her  speak 
for  herselt  It  will  be  merely  neces- 
sary to  say  something  about  her  en- 
thusilwm,  which  began  and  ended  with 
Ireland.  Some  years  before,  she  fell 
in  love  with  the  Irish  melodies ;  next, 
with  an  Irish  ladv,  who  recommended 
to  her  some  popular  works,  which  gave 
the  first  faithrul  description  of  the 
manners  and  habits,  and  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  She  fell  in  love  with  these 
also,  when  they  were  translated  for  her : 
and  after  studying  them  very  hard,  and 
taking  all  possible  pains  to  enter  into 
their  spirit,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  Irish  wit.  A  casual  acquaintance 
at  water-drinking  places  with  some  of 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
who  were  gratified  by  the  notice  of  a 
person  of  her  rank,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, made  themselves  as  agreeable 
as  they  could,  kept  her  enthusiasm 
alive,  and  she  longed  to  visit  a  country 
so  fertile  in  agreeabilities. 

Her  husband  did  not  at  all  partici- 

Eate  in  her  Irish  enthusiasm,  although 
e  understood  the  character  of  the 
people  as  well,  if  not  better  than  her- 
self; and  in  all  probability  he  might 
never  have  been  persuaded  to  cross  the 
diannel,  had  not  a  pressing  invitation 
come  from  the  Massineers,  when  he 
was  undecided  where  or  how  he  should 
pass  a  few  idle  months  in  the  summer. 
To  the  great  delight  of  his  wife,  the 
invitation  was  accepted  at  once,  and 
they  arrived  in  good  health  and  spirits 
at  Massinger-hall ;  both  pleased  with 
their  excursion  so  far ;  and  the  lady 
determined  to  be  still  further  pleased 
with  all  that  she  saw,  heard,  felt,  or 
understood. 

**  I  am  quite  charmed  with  your  old 
gardener,*'  she  sud  to  Miss  Massinger, 
on  the  third  day  after  her  arrival.  *<  I 
have  been  talking  to  him  for  the  last 
half  hour  \  and  I  flatter  nwself  that  I 
have  made  a  conquest  of  him,  for  I 
spoke  to  him  quite  in  his  own  style, 
and  imitated  the  broffue  so  well,  that 
he  confessed  he  would  never  have  sus- 

Eected  me  to  be  English,  if  he  had  not 
card  it  from  the  servants." 
«I  must  warn  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Merrygrief,  not  to  give  yourself  the 
habit  of  speakinff  like  old  John  Flinn. 
With  your  excellent  ear  you  may  un- 
consciously slide  into  his  accent,  and 
so  be  disgraced  for  ever  on  your  return 
to  England." 
**  I  should  like  the  disgxace  of  all 


things,  I  assure  yon.  I  perfectly  doat 
upon  die  Irish  accent" 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  you  are  enthusiastic  to 
a  fault.  You  must  not  admire  our  im- 
perfections." 

*'  BMy  now  I"  exclaimed  the  enthu- 
siast playfully,  '*you  are  worse  than 
my  sister.  Lady  GrludyeT,  who  ia  afraid 
that  I  shall  turn  authoress,  and  write 
with  a  brogue.  Not  admire  your  im- 
perfections! Why,  you  unreasonable 
girl,  what  else  would  you  have  me  ad- 
mire?" 

This  was  a  home  question — asked  in 
real  simplicity  of  heart,  and  certainly 
meant  for  a  compliment.  It  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  so  very  equivocal  a  nature, 
that  Miss  Massinger  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  She  at 
length  s«d,  that  she  would  willingly 
allow  any  extent  of  admiration  for  our 
national  music. 

"  I  knew  we  should  a^ee,"  said  Mrs. 
Merrygrief.  "  There  is  nothing  that 
I  doat  upon  like  your  music.  I  liUy 
think  your.  Irish  melodies  are  the 
loveliest  poetry — the  sentiments  are 
so  beautiful,  so  pathetic.  But  I  must 
have  my  otkh  way,  and  be  permitted  to 
admire  you  altogether.  I  am  longing 
to  be  introduced  to  all  your  friend^ 
You  kuow  you  promisea  me  quite  a 
feast  of  reason,  and  a  flow  of  souL" 

**  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  our  most  agreeable 
neighbours  to-morrow.  Papa  has  or- 
dered a  long  dinner  table,  and  mamma 
has  asked  a  good  many  for  the  even- 
ing. I  am  sorry  that  the  Askers  will 
not  dine  here.  Since  the  last  odious 
election,  papa  and  the  Colonel  are  not 
on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  but  Lady 
Anne,  who  never  allows  politics  to 
interfere  with  her  intercourse  with 
mamma,  has  promised  to  drink  tea  with 
us." 

*<  I  forget  the  name  of  your  author. 
I  hope  we  shall  see  him." 

'•Mr.  De  Lacy—yes.  We  shall 
have  him  in  the  evening — ^he  never 
dines  out.  I  hope  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  him ;  for  he  is  apt  to 
be  reserved  amons  strauffers,  or  in  a 
crowd  of  any  kind.  If  nc  suspected 
that  he  was  to  be  the  lion  of  the  party, 
he  would  not  open  his  lips  the  whole 
evening." 

**OhI  he  must  talk — he  certainly 
must.  You  may  tell  him  that  I  should 
be  so  disappointed — so  very  much  an- 
noyed. You  may  also  tell  him  how 
much  I  admire  his  works,  and  that  I 
mean  to  recommend  them  to  all  my 
friends  in  England.*' 
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«  We  must  let  Sophy  draw  him  out," 
said  Miss  Massinger.  '*  He  b  very 
fond  of  us  all,  but  she  is  his  first  fa- 
vourite.'* 

**  Well  now  rilly^  I  dou*t  understand 
thatr*  said  the  English  lady  looking 
remarkably  wise. 

Miss  Massinger  could  not  discover 
the  iucomprehensibility  of  her  very- 


matter-of-fact  statement  She,  in  turn* 
began  to  look  wise,  preparatory  to  an 
explanation  ;  but  the  conversation  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  a  coachful  of 
visitors,  and  was  never  afterwards  re- 
newed ;  so  that  we  must  leave  our 
readers  for  ever  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  Mrs.  Merrygrief's  perplexity. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


The  dinner  party,  on  the  following 
day,  was  so  like  every  other  dinner- 
party of  the  same  kind,  in  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  although  Mrs.  Merrygriefs  eyes 
and  ears  were  particularly  on  the  alert, 
she  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
peculiarly  characteristic,  national,  or 
witty.  Nor  did  the  drawing-room,  for 
the  first  half  hour  after  the  ladies  re- 
tired to  it,  promise  greater  variety. 
They  either  chatted  in  pairs  at  the 
windows,  or  looked  over  the  numerous 
portfolios,  annuals,  and  albums  which 
covered  every  table,  or  sat  patiently  on 
the  sofas,  looking  agreeably  uncom- 
fortable. The  five  Miss  Massingers 
exerted  themselves  indefatigably  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests  ;  and 
although  some  of  them  were  incor- 
rigibly dull,  and  could  add  nothing  to 
the  general  stock  of  company-agree- 
ability,  yet  they  were  mdividually 
pleased  by  the  attention  paid  to  them- 
selves ;  and  were  persuaded,  when  it 
was  all  over,  that  they  had  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day  at  Massii^er^hall. 

Some  of  the  evening  visitors  at 
length  arrived.  The  gentlemen  were 
fitft  dropping  in  from  the  dining  room, 
and  Mrs.  Merrygriefs  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ment rose  high,  as  the  buzz  of  conver- 
sation grew  louder,  and  Captain  So- 
merville's  laugh  was  heard  from  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  young  people,  who 
bad  collected  round  him. 

<*  I  must  join  that  party,"  she  said, 
taking  Miss  Mas8inger*8  arm.  *<  We 
are  losing  something  very  pleasant.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  Captain  Somer- 
ville  is  saying  witty  things,  he  looks  so 
droll.* 

**  Have  patience,  for  a  moment,**  said 
her  husband,  **  till  I  ask  Miss  Massin- 
ger the  name  of  that  lady — the  tallest 
of  the  three  young  persons  near  the 
door.** 

''That  is  Miss  Vaughan.  I  men- 
tioned her  to  you,  yesterday.  She  is  a 
ytxy  charming  girl ;  very  clever,  and 
active,  and  useful.  The  two  young  la- 
dies, dressed  in  blue,  are  her  cousins. 


the  Miss  Plants ;  and  the  elderly  lady, 
speaking  to  mamma,  is  Mrs.  Plaut,  her 
aunt." 

**  Kte  they  the  clever  family  that  you 
promised  to  introduce  me  to  T*  en- 
quired Mrs.  Merrygrief. 

**  No ;  they  are  not  particularly 
clever ;  but,  I  believe,  they  are  most 
excellent  people.  We  are  not  very  in- 
timate with  them — never  having  vi- 
sited till  we  took  such  a  fancy  to  Miss 
Vaughan.  I  must  introduce  her  to 
you  :  you  will  be  very  much  pleased 
with  her.'* 

"  Not  now  ;  not  now ;  you  must  not 
stir  ;  for  I  am  sure  I  see  your  delight- 
ful friend,  Mr.  De  Lacy  coming  to 
speak  to  you  ;  and  I  would  not  lose  a 
word  from  him,  for  any  consideration.** 

Miss  Massinger  looked  round,  and 
saw  a  fat,  elderly,  fresh-coloured,  dull- 
eyed  man  approaching  ;  and  she  had 
barely  time  to  whisper  Uiat '  it  was  not 
Mr.  be  Lacy ;  it  was  a  Mr.  Bright— a 
distant  relation  of  her  father — a  very 
worthy  man — not  expected  that  even- 
ing,* when  he  was  at  ner  elbow. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bright?  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Merrygrief, 
allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Bright — 
Mrs.  Merrygrief.  I  hope  you  left  Mrs. 
Bright  well?  We  were  dreadfully 
shocked,  last  week,  to  hear  of  her  ill- 
ness, but  we  were  quite  delighted, 
when  we  were  told  that  she  was  driv- 
ing out  the  next  day  in  her  pony- 
chair.*' 

Mr.  Bright  shook  his  head. 

^  She.  was  very  near  a  gone  woman, 
for  all  that,  I  can  assure  you.'* 

'*Dear  me  I  how  dreadful!  her  ill- 
ness must  have  been  very  sudden  ?" 

**  Like  that,**  he  said,  slapping  the 
palm  Qf  his  lefl  hand  smartly,  witn  the 
fingers  of  his  right ;  '*  she  went  up  to 
bed  at  her  usual  hour,  half- past  ten,  as 
well  as  any  of  us  standing  here.  I  was^ 
fidgeting  about,  looking  for  something 
or  other,  when  the  maid  bounced  in 
upon  me,  with  her  face  the  colour  of  a 
sheet,  and  bid  me  run  up  stairs  that 
minute,  if  ever  I  expected  to  see  help 
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mistress  alive.  You  may  guess,  Miss 
Massinger,  where  mv  head  was  then. 
But  I  lost  no  time  asking  questions.  I 
was  at  the  top  of  that  long  flight,  be- 
fore  you  could  count  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six ;  and  never  halted  till  I 
was  in  the  very  room — when,  sure 
enough,  there  she  was,  stretched  dead 
upon  the  bed  I'* 

"  You  dont  say  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Merrygrief,  who  had  become  greatly 
interested  in  the  story  ;  «•  vou  cannot 
mean,  sir,  that  she  was  really  dead  ?" 

'*  Upon  my  honour,  ma'am,  I  am  not 
telling  one  word  of  untruth  ;  the  maid 
and  myself  did  all  we  could  to  bring 
her  to ;  but  no,  there  she  lay ;  and, 
hand  or  foot,  she  would  not  stir,  if  we 
died  for  it.  I  pulled  her,  and  shook 
her,  and  hallooed  in  her  ear ;  and  I 
might  as  well  be  talking  to  a  post. 
Then,  it  luckily  came  into  my  head, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  send  at  once 
for  the  doctor ;  so,  I  ran  down  staitf 
again,  hunted  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  off  for  Dr.  Weldon,  begging  of 
him  not  to  wait  for  man  or  horse>  but 
to  come  any  way,  as  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  made  ever  so  much  haste,  he 
would  overtake  her." 

«  He  would  what, sir?" 

**  That  he  would  overtake  her, 
ma*am." 

*'  But  I  dont  understand  it,  sir  ?*' 

'•No  matter,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Merrygrief;  "pray  do  not  interrupt 
the  gentleman.  You  must  have  been 
greatly  agitated,  sur  ?" 

«*  Why  sir,  I  was  ;  that's  the  plain 
truth.  I  called  up  the  coachman,  and 
gave  him  the  letter,  bidding  him  take 
my  own  mare,  and  ride  like  a  steeple 
chase  ;  and  I  scolded  him  to  give  him 
confidence ;  and  I  scolded  the  whole 
bouse  to  make  them  smart,  they  were 
all  in  such  a  confiision.  Just  as  I 
pushed  him  out  to  saddle  the  mare,  I 
heard  the  maid  shouting  to  me  to  come 
to  the  mistress,  who  wanted  to  speak 
to  me.  I  was  up  stairs  again,  in  no 
time  ;  and  there  1  found  her  sitting  up, 
as  well  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life." 

Mr.  Merrygrief  made  a  signal  to  his 
wife  to  be  silent,  and  requested  Mr. 
Bright  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  lady's 
sudden  illness  and  recovery. 

**  She  tuld  me,  sir,  that  she  knocked 
her  elbow  against  the  corner  of  the 
chimney'-piece,  and  the  pain  made  her 
faint,  before  she  could  tell  the  msud 
what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
laughed,  poor  woman,  at  my  fright ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  the  doctor 
was  s«nt  for,  insisted  that  he  should  not 


come.  Luckily  the  coachman,  who  is 
always  slow,  was  not  gone  ;  so  I  got 
the  letter  from  him  ;  opened  it ;  and 
just  added  these  few  words  : — '  P.S. — 
Dear  Doctor,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb you,  out  of  your  warm  bed,  this 
hour  of  the  night ;  so.  dont  come.  It 
is  all  over ;  Mrs.  Bright  sends  her  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Weldon,  and  only 
f:itinted  with  her  elbow.'  I  then  sealed 
it  again,  and  told  John  to  make  no  de- 
lay, but  to  deliver  it  with  his  own 
hands,  as  directed ;  and  so  it  ended 
very  well  for  us  all." 

•*  And  the  letter  was  sent  ?" 

"  To  be  sure*  ur ;  you  know  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  bring  a  delicate 
man  like  poor  Weldon,  six  miles,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  there  was 
no  necessity." 

**  Certainly ;  I  can  understand  tbaC 
said  Mrs.  Iderrygrief,  who,  in  spite  of 
a  nod  from  her  husband,  would  have  an 
explanation.  *'  But,  rilly,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  you  should  have  sent  it 
at  all." 

**  Not  send  it  at  all  ?  ralefy,  ma'am, 
I  cannot  understand  that  log^c" 

"  Why,  sir,  dont  you  know  that  the 
nhysician  would  never  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Briffht's  illness,  if  you  had  not 
sent  the  letter  ?  Why  send  it,  when 
you  did  not  want  him  ?*' 

Poor  Mr.  Bright  looked  sadly  at  a 
loss ;  and  the  lady  was  proceeding,  in 
her  shrill  voice,  to  explain  to  him  how 
he  had  taken  much  unnecessary  trou- 
ble, when  Mr.  Menyfirief,  who  was 
highly  amused  at  the  dulness  of  both 
parties,  came  to  his  relief  by  dryly 
remarking,  that,  at  all  events,  he  had 
left  nothing  undone,  in  a  circumstance 
requiring  prompt  measures. 

**  Exactly  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bright, 
recovering  his  spirits ;  '*  everything 
was  thrown  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I 
took  prompt  measures." 

He  then  moved  ofi*  to  return  the 
greeting  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  with  the  remainder  of  the  dinner- 
party, had  now  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  Our  cousin,''  said  Miss  Massinger, 
when  Mr.  Bright  was  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  be  safely  talked  over,  *<  is 
quite  a  character.  lie  is  a  most  wor- 
thy creature,  with  a  real  Irish  head,  as 
you  may  see,  and  I  can  vouch  for  his 
real  Irish  heart  also.*' 

"You  naughty  girll"  cried  Mrs. 
Merrygrief,  "  why  did  you  not  apprize 
me  of  that  ?  Me,  who  doat  upon  Irish 
heads — who  am  a  determined  charac- 
ter-hunter.    I  do  nut  know  when   I 
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sball  be  able  to  forgive  you,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  be  so  many  minutes  in  com- 
pany with  a  character,  and  never  once 
^ving  me  a  hint  of  my  good  for- 
tune.** 

«*  I  think  the  gentleman  himself  gave 
pretty  broad  hints,*'  said  her  husband. 

••  Now,  Mr.  Merrygrief,  how  can 
you  say  so  ?  I  appeal  to  Miss  Mas- 
singer,  if  it  was  possible,  from  what 
Mr.  Bright  said,  to  guess  that  he  was 
a  character.  I  am  sure  I  never  heard 
of  8o  foolish  a  thing  as  he  told  of  him- 
self." 

<•  To  make  my  peace,"  said  Miss 
Massinger,  **  I  now  give  you  due  no- 
tice of  the  presence  of  Mr.  De  Lacy, 
our  lion ;  he  is  there  ;  the  gentleman 
speaking  to  Miss  Vaughan." 

"  Your  peace  is  made,*'  said  the  lady, 
taking  her  arm,  **  on  condition  that  you 
introduce  mc  this  moment,  and  draw 
him  out  to  talk  in  his  very  best  man- 
ner.** 

Mr.  De  Lacy  seemed  alreadv  en- 
gaged in  that  employment,  by  the  in- 
terest with  which  he  was  listened  to  by 
bis  auditors.  Smiles  were  on  all  their 
countenances,  while  his  preserved  an 
expression  of  determined  gravity.  Mrs, 
Merrygrief  came  up,  only  in  time  to 
catch  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  speech,  and  Miss  Vaughan 
had  commenced  what  appeared  to  be  a 
defence  of  herself. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  De  Lacy,  you  accuse 
me  wrongfully  ;  you  forget  that  I  told 
you  what  an  awkward,  slow  creature 
she  was." 

"No,  no,*'  he  answered;  **  I  still 
insist  upon  it,  that  you  disposed  of  a 
bad  article  under  false  pretences  ;  and 
that  you  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  common  swindler.  Let  your 
friends  be  the  judges.  You  recom- 
mended me  to  engage  vour  protege 
from  the  Arigna  school  as  nursery- 
maid, when  you  must  have  known  that 
she  was  as  stupid  as  the  Hill  of 
Howth.** 

Miss  Massinger  laughed;  Miss 
Vaughan  laughed  ;  the  Miss  Plants 
tittered  immoderately  ;  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
rygrief, supposing  that  so  much  amuse- 
inent  could  only  be  elicited  by  some- 
thiag  uncommonly  witty,  though  she 
could  not  see  the  point,  reauested  an 
instant  explanation ;  first  from  Miss 
Massinger,  and  then  from  the  lion  him- 
self, who  began  to  look  somewhat  silly 
when  attacked  so  vehemently. 

"  I  know  it  is  very  clever,**  she  said, 
"  I  know  that  you  Irish  can  say  the 
wittiest  things  :  and  I  have  heard  so 


much  of  Mr.  De  Lacy,  and  have  been 
so  enchanted  with  his  charming,  little 
works  ;  so  Irish  !  so  delightful !  But 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  allusion 
to  the  Hill  of  Howth  ;  do,  pray,  tell 
me,  what  does  it  mean  ?** 

*<  I  assure  you,  madam,  it  is  not 
worth  explaining.  It  is  a  mere  vulgar, 
proverbial  saying,  without  the  least 
pretension  to  wit,  or  cleverness  of  any 
kind,** 

**  I  cannot  be  put  off  with  such  an 
excuse.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
you,  Irish,  not  to  know  that  your  great 
excellence  consists  in  saying  vulgar, 
proverbial  things.  You  cannot  keep 
me  long  in  ignorance,  Mr.  De  Lacy  ; 
so  pray,  be  good-natured  to  a 
stranger.  I  have  been  at  Howth  ;  I 
landed  there  from  England ;  but  I 
know  nothing  of  its  peculiarities,  or  le- 
gends, on  which,  I  suppose,  the  wit  de- 
pends." 

Mr.  De  Lacy  paused  a  while,  and 
then  gravely  replied — 

**  Howth,  madam,  is  composed  very 
much  of  rock ;  and  rocks  are,  in  ge- 
neral, hard;  and,  stupid  people  are 
oflen  compared  to  rocks*  because  their 
heads  are  hard  ;  that  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  them  comprehend.  Now,  Miss 
Vaughan's  friend  and  favourite  has  a 
very  thick,  hard,  impenetrable  scull, 
and  therefore,  I  compared  her  to  the 
HUl  of  Howth.** 

"  I  understand,  now,  perfectly ;  it 
riUy  is  very  ingenious ;  very  clever  ; 
Stupid  as  the  Hill  of  Howth.  Be- 
cause Howth  is  rocky  ;  and  stupid 
people  have  hard  heads  like  rocks ;  it 
IS  as  Irish  as  possible,  and  I  quite  un- 
derstand it.  But,  Mr.  De  Lacv,  would 
not  any  other  hill  do  as  well  r 

*'  Quite  as  well ;  provided  it  be  not 
cultivated  too  much,  and  that  it  is  ra- 
ther lonely  and  solitary.** 

**  I  see ;  there  must,  certainly,  be 
loneliness  to  make  one  thoroughly  stu- 
pid. *  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,*  is  very 
dull.  Well,  I  think,  I  can  perfectly 
understand  all  that.  I  am  quite  capti- 
vated,** she  whispered  to  Miss  Massin- 
ger ;  **  so  playful ;  yet  so  sensible  I — 
How  I  euvy  you  such  society.** 

Before  the  young  lady  could  reply, 
she  was  summoned  to  the  piano-forte  by 
her  brother ;  and  Mr.  De  Lacy  handed 
her  to  the  instrument,  arranged  her 
seat,  and  shewed  more  interest  in  the 
choice  of  her  music,  than  was  usual 
with  him. 

Miss  Massinger  was  a  good  singer, 
so  far  as  science  without  voice,  could 
make  one.     She  sung  a  piece  of  con-  [^ 
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Biderable  compass,  in  the  modem  style, 
light  and  airy  m  some  parts ;  grave  and 
sdemn  in  others.  A  mixture  of  the 
bravura  and  ballad;  with  a  helter- 
skelter  accompaniment.  A  whisper 
was  circulated  through  the  room,  tnat 
the  music  was  her  own  composition, 
and  the  words  by  Mr.  Frederick  Maa- 
siiu^er. 

Mrs.  Merrvgrief  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  surprise,  delight,  and  indignation. 

*•  You  naughty  girl  T  she  said  to  the 
fair  delinquent ;  "  how  you  delight  in 
mischief  I  to  keep  such  a  secret  from 
me.  Why,  rUly,  I  might  have  thought 
it  a  common  song,  and  have  never  lis- 
tened to  it,  had  not  Miss  Plant  kindly 
betrayed  you.    I  shall  have  full  satis- 


faction ;  you  must  sing  it  aeain  ;  but, 
first,  Mr.  Frederick,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  read  it  for  us.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  enjoy  so  much  as  an  au- 
thor reading  his  own  productions." 

"  It  is  such  a  trifle,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  taking  up  the  book,  *'  that 
it  is  not  worth  reading ;  without  the 
music  it  would  be  nothing.** 

•*  Come,  come,  Mr.  Frederick,  I  can- 
not allow  of  such  modesty.  A  trifle, 
indeed  I  surely,  we  all  know  that  you 
excel  in  trifles.  You  must  indulge  us ; 
you  see  we  are  all  attention." 

A  slight  blush  tinned  the  poet's 
cheek.  He  half  closed  the  book  ;  but 
on  second  thoughts,  he  again  opened 
it,  and  read  as  follows :— > 


THE  FAIRV  8  SONG. 

**  Mv  home's  on  the  mountain, 
My  couch  the  heath-flower  ; 
My  haunt  the  clear  fountain. 

Or  deep-shaded  bower ; 
My  path's  in  the  wild-wood, 

where  the  lovely  birds  sing ; 
When  Nature's  blithe  childhood 
Laughs  joyous  in  springs 
And  I  wander  far 
In  my  gossamer  car. 
Through  fields  only  tracked  by  the  shooting  star. 

I  sport  in  the  moon-beam, 
With  the  zephyr  I  fly  ; 
But  I  shrink  from  the  noon-gleam, 

When  violets  die. 
With  gems  from  the  night-flower, 

I  spangle  my  hair  ; 
And  I  crouch  from  the  blight-shower, 
lu  the  dragon  fly's  lair. 
Then  I  dance  all  night. 
By  the  silvery  light. 
Which  the  glow-worm  sheds  from  her  lamp  so  bright." 


•*  Beautiful  I  lovely  I  charming  I"  re- 
sounded from  all  sicles,  till  the  poet  li- 
terally bore  his  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  him. 

**  It  certainly  is  uncommonlv  pretty 
for  Frederick  Massinger,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Somerville  to  Mary  Vaughan. 

**  It  is  absolutely  beautiful  I"  said  a 
lady  on  the  other  side ;  "  dont  you 
think  so.  Miss  Vaughan  7* 

<* Indeed,"  she  answered,  "it  is 
very ^ 

**  Mr.  Massinger  has  a  good  deal  of 
taste,"  again  said  Mrs.  Somerville,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Mrs.  Smallcraft. 

<*  I  cannot  say,  indeed,"  she  replied  ; 
*<  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  that 
kind  of  poetrv." 

*<  Nor  do  1,  of  any  kind,"  said  Mrs. 


Somerville,  **  but  I  know  what  pleases 
myself." 

••  I  should  be  very  sorry,  however, 
to  be  pleased  with  that,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Smallcraft,  still  more  stiffly.  "  I  can 
see  nothing  very  profitable  in  employ- 
ing one's  thoughts  upon  fairies  and 
fooleries  of  that  kind." 

"  They  might  be,  and  often  are,  em- 
ployed on  worse,"  retorted  Mrs.  So- 
verville,  between  whom  and  Mrs. 
Smallcraft  there  existed  as  little  sym- 
pathy, as  between  any  other  two  ladies 
in  the  world. 

During  this  oiide  conversation,  Mrs. 
Merrygnef  had  got  possession  of  the 
music  book,  and  had  read  the  song 
slowly  over  to  herself. 

'*  It  b  a  perfect  b^ou,"  she  said  ;  "it 
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rilfy  is  perfect,  and  I  uadentand  it  de- 
ligbtfujly.  Its  great  charm  is,  that  it 
is  so  like  every  other  song  that  one 
reads  in  magazines  and  annuals,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  The  rhymes 
are  so  simple  and  flowing  ;  '  mountain 
and  fountain  ;* '  shower  and  flower  ;*  but 
my  delight  is  'wildwood  and  child- 
hood.' Can  any  thins  be  more  melo* 
dious?  By-the-by,  Mr.  Merrygrief, 
what  is  that  pretty  thing  you  used  to 
admire  so  much,  that  has  those  very 
expressions  wildwood  and  childhood?^ 

Mr.  Merrygrief,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
did  not  hear  Uie  question,  as  he  turned 
shortly  round,  and  went  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely,**  she 
continued.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  I  do  not  quite  understand.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  'shrink  from  the 
noon-gleam,  when  violets  die  ?'  I  al- 
ways supposed  that  violets  were  very 
hardy  little  things ;  and  that  nothing 
died  in  the  day-time,  but  the  night- 
blowing something  in  the  green- 
house." 

The  poet  had  absconded  with  Mr. 
Merrygrief;  and  Miss  Massinger 
thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  answer 
in  his  stead. 

•*  Violets,"  she  said,  «*  flourish  best  in 
the  shade.  If  they  would  not  abso- 
lutely die  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they 
would  lose,  I  should  think,  much  of 
their  fragrance,  which  might  be  ac- 
counted a  poetic  death." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr.  De  Lacy, "  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  poetical  license* 
which  means,  that  poets  are  at  liberty 
to  kill  violets,  or  any  thing  else,  when 
it  suits  their  convenience." 

"  Well,  rilly,  that  is  ybtj  simple  and 
very  beautiful.  I  think  I  understand 
it  now  perfectly.  I  must  read  it  again, 
to  enjoy  it  with  full  zest." 

When  she  had  finished  the  third  pe- 
rusal of  the  bijou,  she  found  that  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Plant,  had  left  the  piano-forte, 
and  were  dispersed  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  young  lady  was  not  sorry 
for  an  opportunity  of  shewing  off  her 
taste,  and  she  began  by  eulogizing  Mr. 
Frederick  Massinger,  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant terms. 

"  He  rUlv  is  a  nice  writer,"  answered 
the  English  lady ;  **  He  will  make  a 
vast  sensation,  when  he  comes  out  as 
an  author." 

"Oh  I  a  wonderful  sensation  I  He 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  sweet 
lines  in  the  church-yard :  *  Full  many 
a  flower  is  born—'  " 


**  I  know  them,"  cried  Mrs.  Merry- 
grief, interrupting  her,  and  finishing 
the  quotation — *  to  blusb  unseen  ;  and 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 
Very  true,  and  venr  delightful;  you 
are  fond  of  poetry,  I  see." 

^  So  fond  of  it,  that  scraps  will  come 
into  my  head,  appropriate  to  every- 
thing. For  instance,  when  my  eye 
rested  upon  Mrs.  Smallcraft,  once  or 
twice,  tnis  evening,  I,  unconsciously, 
repeated  to  myseu:  'There  she  sa^ 
like  patience        ' " 

«<  ( On  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief,' 
again  quoted  Mrs.  Merrygrief,  trium- 
pnanUy ;  <  that  is  a  most  amusing  line. 
One  can  almost  fancy  they  see  the  mo- 
nument. Between  ourselves,"  she 
whispered,  "  she  is  very  like  patience, 
and  very  like  grief  too ;  only  I  dont 
see  the  smile." 

««What  a  light  figure  Miss  Ellen 
Massinger  has  I"  remarked  the  voung 
lady,  when  she  had  agun  recollected 
anotiier  a|)propriate  scrap.  **  She 
always  reminds  me  of  her  namesake 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — 

■•  E*en  the  light  hare-bdl  liftf  it!  hCMl, 
Ehutlc  from  her  aity  tread.** 

**  1  don't  quite  understand  that," 
said  Mrs.  Merrygrief. 

Miss  Plant  was  rather  pleased  to 
find  herself  in  a  situation  quite  new  to 
her — ^that  of  being  called  upon  for  in- 
formation of  any  kind  ;  and  she  ex- 
plained, and  illustrated,  and  elucidated 
so  clearly,  that,  after  much  close  ques- 
tioning, Mrs.  Merrygrief  declared  that 
she  understood  it  penectiy,  and  that  it 
was  very  ingenious,  and  very  true. 

**  There  is  Mr.  Bright  again,"  she 
said,  rising.  "  I  must  improve  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  see  Lady 
Anne  Asker  smiling  at  what  he  says, 
and  I  may  lose  something  pleasant  oy 
staying  here." 

Much  to  her  disappointment,  on  a 
near  approach  she  found  him  detailiiw 
the  account  of  his  wife's  illness,  which 
put  all  her  hopes  of  amusement  to 
flight,  in  that  quarter,  and  chose  a 
scat  next  to  Mrs.  Plant,  who  was 
chatting  with  Mrs.  Smallcraft. 

**  If  you  would  like  it,  Mrs.  Small- 
craft, I  could  give  you  a  most  excellent 
receipt  for  plum  jam." 

•*  Thank  you.  But  it  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  me.  The  only  jam 
I  ever  make  is  black  currant;  because 
it  is  useful  for  colds  and  sore  throats ; 
any  other  sweetmeat,  I  look  upon  as  a 
very  unnecessary  luxury." 

"  They  are  sometimes,  however,  con^^ 
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venienC  apologized  Mrs.  Plant.  **  At 
luncheon,  for  instance,  when  some 
people  may  nut  wish  to  cat  meat ;  and, 
as  for  desserts,  one  would  be  often 
sadly  at  a  loss,  in  the  country,  without 
them." 

•«  1  make  it  a  rule,"  replied  Mrs. 
Smallcraft,  **  never  to  encourage  a  love 
of  eating,  either  in  myself  or  others. 
If  people  cannot  eat  bread  and  butter 
at  luncneon,  they  are  not  hungry ;  and, 
therefore,  need  not  eat  As  for  des- 
serts, they  are  most  unnecessary ;  and 
1  look  upon  them  as  nothing  but  a  sin- 
ful conformity  to  the  world,  in  its 
worst  shape." 

•*  Not  in  its  worst  shape,  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Somerville,  warmly.  "It 
would  be  wrong  in  people  of  small  for- 
tunes to  go  to  expense,  in  that  way ; 
but,  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  eating 
fruit  in  a  dining  room,  no  more  than 
in  a  garden.'* 

**  People,  professing  what  we  do, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  should  be  consistent 
That  is  all  I  mean." 

**  There  is  very  little  consistency  in 
extremes,"  she  answered ;  **  and  I 
think  the  extreme  of  economy,  which 
encroaches  upon  the  comforts  of 
others,  can  be  called  by  no  gentler 
name  than  a  vice.  For  my  part,  I 
will  always  give  the  best  I  have  to 
my  friends,  and  will  provide  for  their 
entertainment,  so  as  to  suit  their 
tastes." 

This  debate  was  so  utterly  incom* 
prehensible  to  Mrs.  Merrygrief,  that 
she  was  on  the  point  of  abruptly  in- 
terposing for  an  explanation,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  De  Lacy  again  conversing 
with  Miss  Vaughan,  and  hastened  to 
join  them,  as  metal  more  attractive. 

**  You  cannot  mean  to  say,  Mr.  De 
Lacy,  that  I  sing  better  than  Miss 
Massinger  T 

**!  said  no  such  foolish  thing,"  he 
answered  ;  **  I  merely  said  that  I  pre- 
ferred your  singing,  because  you  have 
a  sweet  voice,  and  she  has  not  She 
is  a  very  obliging  girl,  and  sings  when 
she  is  asked.  She  also  manages  her 
Toice  much  better  than  you  do,  be- 
cause you  are  untaught ;  but,  still,  from 
want  of  taste,  I  suppose,  I  feel  more 
pleasure  in  listening  to  you.'* 

«  What  do  I  hear  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Merrygrief;  **  a  sweet  untaught  voice  I 
— an  absolute  personification  of  an  Irish 
melody ! — The  very  thing  that  I  ido- 
lize. I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
this  information,  Mr.  De  Lacy.  Take 
my  arm.  Miss  Vaughan.  I  will  cha- 
peron you  to  the  pianoforte." 


Mary,  on  all  occasions  was  willing 
to  sing  her  best ;  and  would,  at  once, 
have  gratified  her  friend,  but  for  Mrs. 
Mernrgriefs  obstreperous  interference. 
She  Kit  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
be  paraded  as  an  object  of  idolatry  i 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  be  called 
upon  to  interpret  her  singing.  She, 
therefore,  began  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
cuses, which  would  have  availed  no- 
thing, if  Sophy  Massinger  had  not, 
just  then,  come  to  her  rescue,  holding 
a  small  volume  in  her  hand,  which  she 
shewed  to  Mr.  De  Lacjr. 

"  What  an  exquisite  little  edition  of 
Thomson's  Seasons !"  she  said,  speak- 
ing most  affectedly  sentimental.  **  I 
am  sure  you  are  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Thomson." 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?"  he  enquired 
gravely. 

"  Nobody,"  she  answered,  relapsing 
into  a  good-humoured,  natural  manner. 
'*  But,  I  suppose,  as  I  admire  him  ex- 
tremely, I  tnought  that  every  person 
of  taste  must  do  the  same." 

"  With  all  your  admiration,  I  doubt 
much  if  ever  you  read  the  '  Seasons' 
through." 

«  Dear  Mr.  De  Lacy !" 

"  Dear  Sophy  Massinger  !  I  am 
quite  certain  of  it — I  know  your  real 
taste — it  b  not  very  unlike  my  own, 
and  I  never  could  finish  the  book." 

*<  Not  admire  '  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons r  "  cried  Mrs.  Merrygrief.  "iJ%, 
now,  I  cannot  understand ;  that  I  al- 
ways thought  that  everj  body  who  was 
clever  must  admire  Thomson." 

'*  Pardon  me,  madam.  Clever  peo- 
ple may  admire,  or  not  admire,  just  as 
thev  please.  It  is  their  prerogative- 
ana  they  would  be  very  indignant  to 
be  curtailed  of  it  to  the  titMng  of  a 
hair." 

Mrs.  Merrygrief  who  never  could 
distinguish  between  jest  and  earnest, 
unless  forewarned  by  a  clear  exposi- 
tion, mistook  his  mock  gravity  for  dis- 
pleasure, and  hesitated  so  long,  for 
an  appropriate  apology,  that  Miss 
Vaughan,  under  the  apprehension  that 
if  the  conversation  flagged,  she  might 
be  called  upon  to  personify  all  the 
Irish  melodies,  at  once,  asked  Mr.  De 
Lacy,  if  he  was  serious  in  his  dislike 
to  Thomson. 

<*  Now,  madam,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Merrygrief  with  a  smile  which 
she  hailed  as  a  sign  of  her  reinstate- 
ment in  his  favour  ;  ^  do  vou  not 
perceive  that  these  young  ladies  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  me, 
to  twist  and  turn  my  expressions  till 
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they  speak  anything  but  their  real 
meaning  ?  Did  I  use  the  word  dislike  ? 
If  I  do  not  passionately  admire,  must 
I,  oF  necessity,  hate,  and  abominate, 
and  detest,  and  —  T 

Sophy  Massinger  interrupted  him. 
**  Is  this  ffood-natured,  Mr.  De 
Lacy  ?  You  have  not  heard  me  use 
such  expressions,  for  a  long  time — not 
since  your  last  lecture ;  and,  if  I  did, 
in  my  attempt  at  agreeability,  offend 
in  one  instance  — .** 

"  Two,  Sophy,  if  you  please  ;  you 
forget  the  word  ejeqttisUe,  applied  to 
that  tawdry  little  bit  of  a  book.  But, 
I  believe  I  must  forgive  you,  as  I 
think  you  are  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of  all  that  unmeaning,  hyperbolical  vo- 
cabulary, which  does  very  well  for 
pretty  misses  who  have  no  other  way 
of  convincing  us  that  they  have  an 
opinion  at  all.  You  can  do  without  it. 
Leave  yourself  to  your  own  native 
good  sense  and  judgment,  and  tben^ 


though  I  cannot  promise  to  be  your 

passionate  admirer,  yet,  I  shall  . 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  '  love  your 
majesty  according  to  my  bond  ;  nor 
more  nor  less,'  ** 

**  Well,  rilfy,  Sophy,  I  envy  you — 
quite  envy  you.  Such  a  compliment 
was  never  paid  me,  in  my  life.]^It  was 
so  delightfully  said,  and  so  very  witty. 
But,  Mr.  De  Lacy,  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  by  'the  bond.' 
What  is  'the  bond?'" 

**  I  must  leave  the  solution  of  that 
knotty  point  to  Sophy,**  he  said,  has- 
tily taking  leave ;  "  for,  I  see  Lady 
Anne,  who  has  offered  me  a  set  down, 
curtsying  her  good  nights  ;  and  her 
coachman  would  scold  us  both,  if  his 
horses  were  kept  a  moment  waiting." 

Her  ladyship  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  guests ;  and  Mrs.  Merrygrief, 
exhausted  by  the  excitation  of  the 
evening,  immediately  retired  to  her 
dressing-room. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Uninteresting  and  unoffending  as 
Mrs.  Smith  was,  she  had,  unconscious- 
ly, made  a  fiiend  and  an  enemy  in 
Dunasker,  in  the  persons  of  Antony 
Pope,  a  poor  cobbler,  and  Bryan  Ga- 
raway,  the  nailer,  and  head-politician 
of  the  village.  The  enmity  of  the 
latter  was  first  excited  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  sister  Biddy,  who, 
our  readers  may  remember,  was  so 
strongly  recommended  by  her  cousin, 
Tim  Davoren,  for  the  situation  which 
Ansty  Ruhily  had  the  good  fortune  to 
step  into  so  unexpectedly.  For  a  long 
time,  he,  with  others,  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  place  would  soon  be 
vacant,  as  there  seemed  an  utter  im- 
possibility that  the  Girra  Caille  could 
give  satisfaction  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  respectable  person.  But 
when  months  rolled  on,  and  she  still 
kept  her  ground,  and  when,  by  de- 
grees, various  articles  of  handsome 
apparel  made  their  appearance  on  her 

Eerson,  no  doubt  looking  as  if  they 
ad  no  right  to  be  there,  while  Biddy 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  service, 
at  four  shillings  a  quarter,  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  he  commenced  a 
series  of  annoyances  against  mistress 
and  maid,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  Mrs.  Smith's  retired  habits 
preserved  her,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  personal  insult.  She  avoided 
passing  his  forge  in  her  evening  walks, 
and  contrived  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  hid  dog ;  so  that,  he  merely  bark- 


ed at  her,  more  in  the  way  of  saluta^- 
tion  than  impertinence,  when  hb  mas- 
ter hunted  him  afler  her  as  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  lane  leading  to  his 
house.  Ansty  came  oftener  in  his 
way,  and  suffered  daily  persecution,  in 
the  shape  of  practical  jokes.  The 
dog  was  also  her  determined  enemy  ; 
for,  us  her  early  education  taught  her 
to  return  every  aggression  in  kind,,  she 
never  tried  what  forbearance,  or  civil 
expostulation  might  do  towards  soften- 
ing his  currish  disposition,  but  gene- 
rally provided  herself  with  some  mis- 
sive, which,  if  it  failed  of  its  mark, 
only  encouraged  him  to  a  more  furious 
attack  ;  and,  if  it  succeeded  in  sending 
him  limping  and  yelling  home,  brought 
upon  her  the  treble  vengeance  of  his 
master. 

Peggy  M*Clusker  took  the  part  of 
he)r  niece,  fast  growing  into  a  credit  to 
the  family.  She  complained  of  the 
troublesome  nailer  to  the  priest,  and 
threatened  to  complain  to  the  colonel 
himself,  and  to  do  sundry  other  things, 
all  of  the  most  desperate  nature,  if  he 
continued  his  tricks.  But  he  did  con- 
tinue them,  and  ingeniously  contrived 
fresh  means  of  annoyance,  when  the 
old  were  either  countermined,  or  be- 
came blunted  by  constant  use.  The 
priest  could  not  be  expected  to  check 
the  exuberance  of  Garaway's  animal 
spirits,  as  he  was  his  most  useful  spy  in 
the  parish.  He  had  the  oversight  of 
the  whole  yiUage,  and  fulfilled  his  duty 
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■o  unremittingly  that  any  delincjuency, 
in  tlie  shape  of  Scripture-reading,  or 
hearing,  or  a  lodgment  in  the  saving's- 
bank,  or  smuggling  a  child  to  school, 
or  purchasing  at  half-price  at  the 
Dorcas  repository,  was  exposed  on  the 
instant,  and  the  offender's  name  called 
from  the  altar  on  the  next  Sunday. 

Pegffy  never  had  the  courage  to 
carry  her  complaint  to  the  colonel, 
notwithstanding  her  repeated  assu- 
rances to  that  effect.  She  said  that  it 
would  come  with  a  better  grace  from 
Mrs.  Smith,  strongly  recommending 
her  to  write  a  petition,  setting  forth 
her  grievances.  Her  advice  was  never 
followed.  Mrs.  Smith  seemed  almost 
callous  to  ill-usage.  She  merely  avoid- 
ed coming  in  contact  with  it,  when 
she  could  escape  it,  and  advised  her 
maid  to  exercise  patience  under  her 
provocations;  a  virtue  which  Peggy 
protested  was  too  much  to  ask  from 
any  well-reared  Christian,  only  when 
there  was  nothing  to  vex  one. 

The  kind  feelings  of  her  friend,  the 
cobbler,  were  not  called  into  such 
active  operation.  This  was  not  his 
fiiult.  He  had  once  ventured  to  ex- 
press them,  but  met  with  such  a  rebuff 
that,  although  they  continued  still 
alive,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  dormant 
for  want  of  materials  to  work  upon. 
His  interest  in  her  was  first  excited  by 
her  constant  attendance  at  the  preach- 
ing-house; the  strongest  evidence  to 
him,  that  ^e  was  a  truly  relirious  wo- 
man. For  many  years  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  body,  and 
was  a  leading  character  among  them, 
without  being  a  particular  favourite 
with  the  brothernood  in  Dunasker. 
He  was  a  very  honest  upright  man, 
who  would  speak  his  mind  freeljr,  and 
often  offended  some  of  the  highest 
professors  by  requiring  that  their 
doings  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  their  sayings — ^a  requisition,  which, 
though  generally  assented  to  as  rea- 
sonable in  theory,  is  often  found  most 
unreasonable  by  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  Now, 
Antony  Pope  was  not  of  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  (an  Irishman,  we 
presume)  who  discovered  that  theory 
and  practice  are  synonymous  terms. 
He  stoutly  maintained  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  were  to  be  obeyed  in 
all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  would  allow  of  no  excuse 
for  conduct  habitually  opposed  to 
those  precepts,  while  they  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  standard  of  duty. 
This  unflinching  requirement  was  so 


troublesome  to  many  of  his  associates, 
who  would  gladly  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy all  the  privil^es  oi  their  profession 
on  the  cheapest  terms,  that  they  would 
not  have  been  sorry  to  detect  a  few 
flaws  in  his  conduct,  which  would,  on 
being  clearly  pointed  out  to  him,  ne- 
cessarily plead  for  a  little  indnlgence 
in  their  own  cases.  But  the  severest 
scrutiny  could  bring  nothing  to  light 
on  which  to  fix  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency. He  was  often  brought  to  trial 
for  alleged  misdemeanours,  and  inva- 
riably came  off  triumphant.  We  can- 
not say  that  no  angry  feelings  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  mind,  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  but,  if  the^  did,  the  sun  never 
went  down  upon  his  wrath.  He  lived 
in  charity  with  all ;  and,  under  many 
provocations,  preserved  a  spirit  free 
from  bitterness. 

In  justice  to  those,  who,  sometimes, 
did  not  feel  so  kindly  to  him,  we  must 
mention  that  Antony,  though  amiable 
and  sincerely  pious,  was  far  frx>m 
being  judicious.  His  good  intentions 
were  often  counteracted  by  mistiming 
his  exhortations,  or  dwelling  too 
strongly  upon  some  minor  point,  or 
presupposing,  or  providing  for,  a  case 
which  had  its  existence  solely  in  his 
own  imagination.  He  always  felt 
obliged  for  advice  offered  to  himself 
no  matter  whether  in  season  or  out  of 
season  ;  and,  therefore,  supposed  that 
others  would  receive  it  as  complacent- 
ly. Experience  taught  him  nothing 
in  this  particular.  It  might  convince 
him  of  the  impracticability  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  but  his  general  rule  was 
not  to  be  affected  by  a  few  excep- 
tions. So,  he  continued  volunteering 
advice,  stating  objections  and  offering 
consolation,  as  occasions  presented 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Smith's  outward  deportment 
was  so  orderly,  that  he  gave  her  credit 
for  every  perfection  that  could  adorn  a 
woman.  He  accounted  for  her  pecu- 
liar habits  by  supposing  that  she  had 
suffered  much  affliction— that  she  had 
lost  a  husband,  and  a  fine  familr  of 
children  ;  and,  being  thus  left  alone, 
had  sought  and  found  comfort  in  reli- 
gion. He  had  met  with  a  large  share 
of  such  trials,  and  having  experienced 
comfort  from  the  sympathy  of  friends, 
was  anxious  to  impart  it  to  her.  He, 
therefore,  accosted  her  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  acquaintance ;  if  sitting 
together  in  the  same  room,  for  an  hour, 
once  a  fortnight,  miffht  argue  acquain- 
tanceship. As  usual,  her  manner  was 
80  reserved,  if  not  so  repulsively  cold. 
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that  any  other  person  would  have  been 
diBcoura^^  to  proceed  further  than 
the  prehminary  salutaUon.  But  An- 
tony's heart  was  overflowing  with  kind 
feelings,  which  could  not  be  chilled  by 
mere  silence.  He  kept  close  by  her 
side  as  she  proceeded  homewards,  and, 
without  seeming  to  expect  an  answer, 
continued  to  speak  to  her  with  the 
freedom  of  a  sympathizing  friend. 
Mrs.  Smith  still  maintained  a  profound 
silence.  She,  however,  from  Ume  to 
time,  turned  her  eyes  towards  him, 
with  an  expression  something  like  gra- 
tification ;  and  gradually  slackened 
her  pace,  as  she  drew  near  her  house, 
to  tne  slowest  motion  that  could  be 
called  walking.  Antony  perceived 
that  he  had  ^ned  her  attention,  and 
proceeded  with  increased  animation— 
'*  It  is  not  God,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is 
the  author  of  affliction.  It  is  sin  has 
overrun  the  world  with  that,  and 
planted  it  so  thick  in  every  road  we 
walk,  that  there  is  no  escaping  it,  at 
one  turn  or  another.  I  donH  say  that 
it  can  come  without  His  permission ; 
nor,  I  don't  say,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
ways  by  wluch  he  draws  some  nearer 
to  Himself;  but,  what  I  mean  is  this, 
that  we  must  not  have  hard  thoughts 
of  Him,  when  the  blow  falls  heavy 
upon  us ;  for,  sin  would  make  it  fall 
with  a  more  weighty  crash,  if  he  did 
not  order  his  mercy,  so  as  to  break  the 
blow.  I  have  met  with  my  own  trials 
— I  lost  thetn^-aU  of  them — and  they 
were  very  pleasant  to  my  eyes,  and 
very  dear  to  my  heart.  And  it  was  a 
wonderful  trouble  no  doubt.  But, 
strength  was  given  to  bear  up  against 
it,  and  will  be  given  to  all  His  people. 
I  need  not  tell  that  to  yoti/Mrs.  Smith. 
You  know  what  a  comfort  there  is  in 
thinking  that  they  are  all  safe  out  of 
the  way  of  harm — that  while  they 
lived  we  did  our  best,  by  prayer  and 
example,  to  lead  them  right;  and  that, 
when  they  were  taken,  we  saw  them 
go  in  peace,  trusting  to  the  meritff  of 
Him  who  is  the  sinner^s  refuge." 

Mrs.  Smith  had  listened  for  some 
time  with  seemine  interest,  but,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  speech,  she  be- 
gan to  quicken  her  pace ;  and,  at  last, 
with  an  impatient  wave  of  her  arm,  as 
if  to  deter  him  from  following,  sud- 
denly darted  forward,  and  gained  her 
house  before  Antony  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  caused  by  her  extra- 
ordinary want  of  courtesy. 

For  four  months  afler  this  unfortu- 
nate failure,  she  absented  herself  from 
tiie  preaching-house ;  and,  in  her  walks, 
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avoided  the  cobbler's  stall  as  carefully 
as  the  nailer's  ^forge ;  till,  after  a  few 
accidental  meetings,  when  he  made  no 
attempt  to  claim  acquaintance  farther 
than  by  a  distant  bow,  she  ventured  to 
trust  herself  under  the  same  roof  with 
him — always  contriving  that  her  eyes 
never  should  encounter  his,  on  the 
breakmg  up  of  the  meeting. 

Antony  was  sorely  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  her  conduct  At  times,  he 
felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  popular  no- 
don,  that  she  was  either  cracked,  or 
under  a  spell,  which  forced  her  to  be 
uncivil  against  her  will.  But,  on  think- 
ing her  over  dispassionately  he  gave 
up  those  opinions.  Madness  was  out 
or  the  question,  at  least  so  far  as  he 
had  opportunities  of  judging;  and  the 
other  supposition  involved  too  many 
contradictions  to  be  reasonably  main- 
tained. Besides,  he  heard  so  much  to 
her  advantage  from  the  Girra  Caille, 
with  whom  he  had  almost  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  repdrs  wantine  for  her 
shoes  which  were  as  often  in  his  hands 
as  upon  her  feet,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  unfavourably  of  her.  On 
the  contrary,  he  became  every  day 
more  interested  in  her  afiidrs,  the  more 
they  seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
interference;  and  he  pondered  every 
arrangement,probableorpo6sible,  which 
could  promise  to  conduce  to  her  wel- 
fare. 

During  two  years  and  upwards  she 
occupied  all  his  thoughts  which  were 
not  engaged  on  his  own  immediate 
concerns  without  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion as  to  how  he  should  act,  or  what 
he  could  advise.  At  length  he  hit 
upon  an  expedient ;  one  which,  if  car- 
ried into  enect,  would  infallibly  insure 
her  a  large  stock  of  happiness ;  and 
that  was,  to  have  her  married  to  Mr. 
M*Cracken,  the  methodist  preacher, 
then  going  that  circuit  Antony  had, 
in  his  time,  helped  to  make  many 
matches  according  to  the  system  which 
generally  prevails  among  his  frater- 
nity;  nor  was  he  discouraged  from 
continuing  to  meddle  in  such  matters 
by  the  cases,  and  those  not  a  few, 
when  the  parties  most  concerned  dis- 
covered too  late  that  their  friends  had 
miscalculated  on  their  chances  of  hap- 

Einess.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
e  felt  assured  that  there  could  be  no 
disappointment — they  were  two  such 
excellent  people,  bom,  as  it  were,  for 
each  other  ;  Mr.  M'Cracken  being  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  remarkably  per- 
suasive voice,  and  sleek  address,  and, 
avowedly,  on  the  look  out  foir^  partner; 
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and  Mrs.  Smith,  a  silent  woman,  who, 
decidedly,  wanted  a  companion,  al- 
though sne  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  find 
one. 

This  scheme,  the  moment  it  en- 
tered his  mind,  took  such  hold  of  his 
fancy  that  he  resolved  to  propose  it 
for  the  lady's  consideration  without 
waiting  to  consult  Mr.  M'Cracken's 
inclinations  on  his  next  visit  to  Dunas- 
ker.  He,  accordingly,  popped  upon 
Mrs.  Smith  in  her  evening  walk  at  the 
farthest  point  to  which,  in  general,  it 
extendedf  in  order  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  explain  the  whole  business 
before  she  could  cut  him  short  by  tak- 
ing refuge  in  her  house. 

He  began  at  once,  though  rather  in 
a  round-about  way;  for  her  tone  of 
voice  was  so  chilli  nor,  and  her  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  civilities  so  distant, 
that  he  felt  a  sudden  damp  come  over 
his  spirits  as  he  delicately  insinuated 
his  business.  The  importance  of  his 
subject  gradually  inspired  conBdence, 
particularly  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
Hstened  to  with  decided  attention;  and 
he,  at  length,  explained  himself  with  a 
perspicuity  which  left  no  room  to  doubt 
(lis  meaning. 

«*  I  never  gave  an  advice,  Mrs. 
Smith,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  <*  that  I 
had  not  good  reason  for  it ;  and  I  have 
no  fear  that  a  woman  of  your  years 
will  stand  in  your  own  light  when 
such  a  comfortable  settlement  is  before 
you.** 

Mrs.  Smith  stopped  short  and  stared 
him  full  in  the  face.  Her  lips  moved 
once  or  twice,  as  if  about  to  speak  ; 
but  (hey  closed  again  without  a  sound ; 
and,  after  a  few  minutes*  pause,  she 
again  walked  forward  in  silence. 

Mr.  Pope  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  dumb  show ;  and,  as 
our  readers  must  be  caually  in  the 
dark,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining her  thoughts  for  their  satisfac- 
tion. In  his  recommendation  of  the 
married  state,  Antony  had  quite  forgot 
to  mention  the  gentleman  wndse  cause 
he  took  in  hand.  He  merely  repre- 
sented him  to  be  elderly,  exemplary, 
and  in  want  of  a  housekeeper;  and, 
from  the  many  assurances  of  respect 
and  good  will,  with  which  he  prefaced 
his  proposal,  Mrs.  Smith  conceived 
that  the  aspirant  to  her  hand  was  no 
other  than  the  cobbler  himself.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  order  him  indig- 
nantly from  her  presence ;  but,  on 
looking  at  him,  her  heart  softened  ;  for 
his  countenance  was  so  thoroughly  in- 
dicative of  the  absence  of  all  intention 


to  give  offence,  and  his  demeanour  so 
respectful,  that  she  excused  his  folly 
on  the  score  of  dotage.  She,  there- 
fore, hesitated  how  to  express  her  dis- 
approbation of  his  prop<»al,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  leisurely  forward  with- 
out speakinff. 

Antony  judged  favourably  of  her 
silence.  After  a  very  respectable 
pause  he  again  adverted  to  the  subject. 

"  I  think  the  better  of  you  Mrs. 
Smith  for  taking  time  to  consider. 
There  is  no  hurry  about  it;  I  am 
always  on  the  spot,  and  when  your 
mind  is  made  up  you  know  where  to 
find  me.** 

This  was  going  too  far.  It  was 
said  with,  what  appeared  to  her,  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  such  as  a  favoured  lover 
might  be  betrayed  into  on  receiving  a 
little  bashful  encouragement.  Mrs. 
Smith  again  stood  still  and  addrened 
him  with  severity  of  voice  and  look. 

**  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  such  non- 
sense. At  your  advanced  time  of  life, 
my  good  man,  you  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  digging  your  grave 
than  preparing  for  your  marriage." 

It  was  Antonys  turn  now  to  stop 
short  in  great  astonishment. 

**  Ah  I  then,  ma*am  dear,**  he  asked, 
**  what  put  it  into  your  head  that  I  was 
thinking  about  such  a  thing  at  all?* 

"  Why,  sir,  what  have  you  been 
speaking  about  ?** 

"  About  yourself  and  Mr.  M'Crack- 
en,  ma'am.** 

The  mistake  was  soon  cleared  up. 
Mrs.  Smith  felt  alternately  amused 
and  annoyed  as  he  exculpated  himself 
from  all  design  of  looking  so  high  for 
himself.  He  next  proclaimed  at  great 
length  Mr.  M'Cracken*s  good  qualiues ; 
and  concluded  by  again  referring  to 
himself. 

"It  isn*t  alone,  ma*am,**  he  said, 
"  that  I  never  had  an  eye  to  ray  st^^ 
riort,  for  I  never  once  glanced  at  an 
equal  since  she,  that  is  gone,  left  me 
alone.  No,  ma*am,  no  disparagement 
to  any  body ;  but  I  say  this,  that  the 
queen  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
would  never  have  a  welcome  to  sit 
down  by  me  in  my  poor  little  place,  if 
she  wanted  to  step  into  /ter  shoes.** 

**  Have  you  ever  mentioned  this  plan 
to  any  one  but  myself?**  enquired  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"Not  to  living  man  or  woman.  I 
thought  of  it  only  last  Wednesday  was 
eight  days,  afler  Mr.  M*Cracken  left 
the  town,  or  else  I  would  have  intro- 
duced him  at  once  to  yourself." 

**  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Pope^**  she  said, 
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y,  but  firmly,    •«  You  mean  well, 

have  no  doubt;  and,  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  wishes.  But  if  ever 
you  speak  to  me  again  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, I  must  change  my  opinion  of  you 
and  look  upon  you  as  any  thing  but  a 
friend.  I  am  a  very  unprotected  'wo- 
man ;  and  if,  through  your  means, 
an^  disrespectful  reports  should  be 
raised  against  me  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, my  only  resource  must  be,  to 
leave  it  at  once  and  seek  some  other 
residence  where  I  may  be  allowed  to 
live  without  insult." 

This  was  the  longest  speech  that 
ever  was  heard  from  Mrs.  Smith  since 
her  residence  in  Dunasker;  and  the 
purport  of  it  sounded  so  melancholy  to 
Antony,  that  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes,  as  be  protested  that  the  tongue 
should  drop  out  of  his  head  before  he 
would  be  tempted  to  utter  one  word 
about  the  match  to  Mr.  M'Cracken, 
or  any  body  else  with  a  head  upon 
their  shouldfers;  that  he  would  not 
even  think  of  it  to  himself  if  he  could 
help  it ;  and  that  she  might  live  and 
die  to  her  own  satisfaction  without  a 
word  of  advice  from  him,  if  she  lost 
herself  entirely. 

They  parted  on  better  terms  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  good  offices  were 
rejected.  Mrs.  Smith  promised  to 
forgive  on  his  repeated  assurances  of 
secrecy ;  and,  although  he  felt  greatlv 
disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  well- 
digested  plan,  yet  she  rather  rose  in 
his  estimation  by  the  magnanimity 
evinced  in  her  rejection  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  M*Cracken. 

Ansty  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door  in  great  tremor  of  spirits,  occa- 
sioned by  an  adventure  of  her  own, 
during  the  time  of  her  mistress's  ab- 
sence. She  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
tell  her  story  that  she  bcgau  at  the 
end  ;  and  in  the  true  Irish  style,  pro^ 
ceeded  backwards,  so  confusedly,  as  to 
be  well  nigh  unintelligible.  All  that 
Mrs.  Smith  could  collect  for  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  to  the  follow- 
ing eflfect :  That  the  book  was  put  into 
her  hand,  and  swear  she  must;  that 
the  ould  captain  abused  her  to  no  end, 
and  was  like  a  father  to  her ;  that 
Master  William  spoke  all,  and  Robert 
Kinkaid  talked  right-a-hcad  like  any 
gentleman ;  that  Bryan  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet — the  colour  of  any  thing — 
the  dog  got  his  own,  and  was  ordered 
a  tog ;  the  milk  could  never  be  drunk 
after  the  usage  it  got,  so  it  might  as 
well  be  spilt.  Her  own  little  finger 
Vol.  X. 


was  smashed;  Mr.  Riukaid's  jacket 
tore  ;  the  poliss  mad ;  the  street 
frightened  out  of  its  senses,  and  Mas- 
ter William  the  most  wonderful  man 
next  to  Robert  Kinkaid. 

After  giving  a  very  patient  and  at- 
tentive hearing  to  three  repetitions  of 
the  stoij,  Mrs.  Smith  put  togetlier  all 
the  different  circumstances,  so  as  to 
understand  pretty  clearly  the  whole  of 
the  adventure.  It  appeared  that  Ansty, 
on  her  return  from  the  dairy,  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  was  attacked  by  Bryan 
Garaway,  who  insisted  on   having  a 
romp  with  her.    She  never  liked  romp- 
ing, particularly  with  such  a  playfellow, 
and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  him  ; 
but  in  vain.     In  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  he,  without  intending  it,  as  he 
offered  to  swear,    washed    his    dirty 
hands  in  the  milk-jug  ;  the  contents  of 
which  were,  forthwith,  sent  right  into 
his  face,  with  full  intent  and  purpose, 
as  she  acknowledged  to  the  magistrates, 
adding  the  wish  that  it  was  a  churn  full 
for  his  sake.     Mr.  Caraway's  good  hu- 
mour gave  way  under  this  unwelcome 
ablution  ;  and  the  Girra  Caille  would 
have  experienced  even  rougher  treat- 
ment than  horse  play  at  his  hands  had 
not  Robert  Kinkaid,  a  tall,  handsome, 
young,  police-constable  come  to   her 
assistance,  just  as  her  only  weapon  of 
defence,  the  milk-jug,  aimed  at  Gara- 
way^s  head,  was  broken  in  an  unavail- 
ing blow  on  the  shoulder.     His  inter- 
ference only  served  to  exasperate  the 
nailer,  who  immediately  let  go  his  hold 
of  the  girl  to  grapple  with  her  defender. 
Left  to  fair  play,  Kinkaid  was  on  pretty 
equal  terms  with  his  antagonist ;  but 
the  police  are,  in  general,  very  far 
from  being  favourites  with  the  rabble, 
and  a  crowd  immediately  collected  to 
take  the  part  of  Garaway,  and  to  give 
the  peeler  a  hearty  threshing.    Robert 
had   already  received  some  well  di- 
rected blows  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
when  another  tall,  handsome,  young 
man  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
by  the  united  aid  of  legs  and  arms, 
moving  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and 
seized  the  nailer  by  the  collar,  with  a 
grasp  that  sent  the   blood   mounting 
rapialy  into  his  cheeks.     Insubordina- 
tion had  not  received  so  much  encou- 
ragement in    Dunasker  as    in    many 
other  parts  of    Ireland  ;  the   people, 
therefore,  were  not  prepared  to  resist 
all  authority:  and  Mr.  Somerville,  who 
was  son  to  the  most  active  magistrate 
in  the  counter,  met  with  no  opposition, 
either  in  taking  Garaway  prisoner ;  or 
while  conducting  him  to  his  father's    r^ 
2  %        ^ 
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residence,  where  Ansty  was  obliged  to 
follow  in  order  to  lodge  her  complaint 
in  due  form. 

Garaway  was  unaffectedly  sorry  for 
this  untoward  event.  He  had  a  parti- 
cular disinclination  to  be  sent  to  jail 
just  at  that  time,  when  he  had  business 
of  importance  to  his  country  on  hands. 
Yet  he  saw  no  chance  of  escape  once 
Captain  Somerville  had  him  in  his 
clutches.  Fortune,  however,  favoured 
him  on  this  emergency.  Ansty  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  only  tormenting 
her  till  she  threw  the  milk  in  his  face  ; 
and  Kinlcajd,  who  was  aware  that  he 
might  be  dismissed  for  doing  his  duty, 
brought  forward  some  other  mitigating 
circumstances,  so  that  the  delinquent 
was  soon  set  at  liberty  on  giving  bail 
for  his  good  behaviour  in  future. 

From  that  time  he  was  afraid  to  in- 
dulge in  his  usual  pranks.  Ansty 
could  traverse  the  village  in  all  direc- 
tions unarmed  ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  no 
longer  dreaded  the  return  of  the  Sun- 
day evening,  when  it  was  his  practice 
to  collect  all  the  blackguards  of  the 
two  lanes  before  her  door,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  various  innocent  sports, 
all  intended  for,  and  all  producing 
much  annoyance  to  her.  But  although 
he  was  outwardly  reformed,  his  malice 
only  slept  till  it  could  be  wreaked 
safely,  and  with  effect.  Both  mistress 
and  maid  were  hated  with  increasing 
animosity  in  proportion  to  his  inability 
to  injure  them  ;  and  it  extended  to 
their  protectors  who  were,  each  of 
them,  tolerably  odious  to  him  before  ; 
one,  for  no  reason  but  that  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  the  other,  for  the  more 
excusable  consideration,  that  he  was 
paid  for  upholding  the  laws  which 
Garaway  often  found  it  very  convenient 
to  break. 

The  objects  of  his  resentment  were 
happily  unconscious  of  the  degree  to 
which  it  extended,  and  if  we  except  Mrs. 
Smith,  would  not  have  suffered  much 
uneasiness  had  they  known  it  in  all  its 
determinations.  Even  Ansty  would 
have  despised  it  as  too  insignificant  to 
merit  a  moment*s  disquiet  Her  spirit 
was  naturally  courageous ;  and  educa- 
tion had  not  only  hardened  her  to  bear 
ill-treatment,  but  to  expect  it  wherever 
her  lot  was  cast;  so  ^hat  when  it  came 
she  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  and  re- 
sist it  But  rrom  this  time  forward  a 
oew  scene  opened  upon  her,  inducing 
a  trun  of  ideas  to  which  her  mind  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger.  She  sud- 
denly discovered  that  she  was  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world;   that   her 


right  to  claim  sympathy  and  protec- 
tion from  her  fellow  creatures  was  al- 
lowed ;  and  since  she  had  been  encou- 
raged to  speak  for  herself  before  so 
great  a  man  as  Captain  Somerville  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  be  altogetiier  so 
insignificant  or  despicable  in  the  world's 
estimation  as  she  once  conceived.  Her 
character  gradually  assumed  a  softer 
shade  under  the  prevalence  of  these 
sentiments ;  not  that  her  independence 
of  spirit  was  weakened,  it  was  only  di- 
vested of  the  sullen  defiance  with  which 
she  had  heretofore  been  prepared  to 
stand  at  bay  against  the  wnole  human 
race.  She  had  met  with  two  disinte- 
rested friends,  who  required  nothing 
from  her  in  return  for  their  good 
offices ;  yet  she  spontaneously  repaid 
them  with  heartfelt  gratitude ;  a  feel- 
ing which  had  been  but  slightly  awak- 
ened, and  that  only  at  times,  by  the 
blustering  kindness  of  her  hot-tem- 
pered aunt  or  the  uncomplaining  for- 
bearance of  her  mysterious  mistress. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Somer- 
ville never  indeed  proceeded  farther, 
after  the  evening  of  her  adventure 
with  Garaway,  than  an  askew-kind  of 
jeik,  intended  ft)r  a  curtsy  on  her  part, 
and  a  smiling  bow  from  him  as  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  street ;  but  a 
confidential  intimacy  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  her  and  Robert  Kin- 
kaid.  He  odeu  stopped  to  chat  with 
her ;  and  being  a  merry,  light-hearted, 
^ood-natured  young  man,  exerted  all 
his  powers  of  agreeability  on  such 
occasions  ;  so  that,  to  a  c*asual  observer, 
their  intercourse  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  decided  flirtation.  Nobody  in 
Dunasker,  not  even  Antony  rope, 
ever  supposed  that  the  Oirra  Caille 
had  really  made  a  conquest  of  the 
handsome  police-constable;  but  the 
milk-woman,  and  the  huxter,  and  the 
butcher  amused  themselves  at  her  ex- 
pense by  congratulating  her  on  her 
good  fortune,  and  gravely  bespeaking 
her  custom  when  she  was  Mrs.  Kin- 
kaid.  Ansty  was  indicant  or  sheepish 
according  to  her  opinion  of  the  persons 
who  took  the  liberty  of  joking  with  her. 
If  she  thought  they  had  fricndlv  feel- 
ings towards  her  she  only  turned  away 
her  head  and  bid  them  **quit  their 
foolishness  ;**  but  if  she  suspected  that 
the  joke  was  meant  as  a  cover  for  im- 
pertinence, she  either  preserved  a  dig- 
nified silence,  or  returned  a  very  undig- 
nified answer. 

Whatever  her  own  sentiments  might 
be,  she  kept  them  to  herself.  That 
she  took  any  interest^ in  the  subject. 
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could  only  be  guessed  by  a  very  de- 
cided attention  to  personal  appearance, 
80  far  as  dress  was  concerned.  She 
never  appeared  in  the  streets  without 
.shoes* or  stockings,  unless  when  a 
neighbouring  fair  insured  the  absence 
of  the  police  for  the  day ;  and  she 
bought  the  largest  and  handsomest 
mock-tortoise-shell  comb  that  Du- 
nasker  afforded,  as  an  ornament  for 
her  hair.  And,  certainly,  it  answered 
that  purpose  to  the  letter,  for  it  never 
.was  put  to  any  use.  There  it  stuck 
in  the  back  of  her  head  without  an 
effort  at  cojifinin^  the  crazy  locks 
which  straggled  in  every  direction 
about  her  face  and  neck  with  the  most 
uncontrolled  liberty. 


Kinkaid  was  unconscious  of  the 
tender  impression  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  on  her  heart.  His 
civility  and  good  nature,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  large  stock,  were  not  ex- 
clusively bestowed  on  her.  They 
were  at  the  service  of  all  who  would 
accept  of  them.  She  merely  got  her 
share  when  she  came  in  his  way.  He 
meant  nothing  particular;  and  sup- 
posed that  his  meaning  was  perfectly 
understood  by  her.  In  other  words, 
he  thought  nothing  about  the  matter  ; 
and  whether  she  was  as  indifferent, 
time  may  or  may  not  tell.  Just  as  we 
may  or  may  not  want  an  inctdent. 


ANTHOLOQIA   GERMANICA.— NO.  XI. 
MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS.* 


Among  the  <*  elegant  extracts"  in  this 
volume  is  a  tale  by  Tieck,  scanty  in 
incident, — ^the  characters  merely  stalk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  long  cloaks  and 
short  boots, — ^but  rich  in  sentiment  and 
**  thoughts  that  lie  luckily  too  deep  for 
tears."  We  suppose  it  may  have  been 
given  us  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  fatigue  of  reading  thirty  poetical 
pieces  from  tl^e  pen  of  the  same  writer, 
filled  with  sighings  and  sobbings  for 
torn-tits  and  robins.  We  have  never, 
by  the  way,  been  able  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  such  a  contrast 
between  Tieck's  poetry  and  his  prose. 
In  other  German  writers  the  cnarac- 
teristics  that  pervade  the  novel  distin- 
guish the  poem  also.  Goethe  for  ex- 
ample is  uniform  through  his  fifty  vo- 
lumes. Faust  and  Werther  are  frac- 
tions of  a  common  integer.  We  may 
regard  them  as  we  regard  an  opal :  the 
hues  are  many,  the  stone  is  one.  So 
with  Wieland  and  Schiller  and  their 
copied  copyists.  So,  in  fact,  with  all 
literary  Germany  except  the  author  of 
the  Pkaniasus.  Tieck,  like  Brockden 
Brown's  Carwin,  is  a  biloquist ;  he  is 
duplex,  double-systemed,  two-souled. 
Like  Hoffmann's  Medardus,  he  is 
linked  with  a  Doppelgdnger,  but  the 


comparison  is  not  to  his  advantage ; 
for  the  second-self  of  Ludwig  Tieck 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  man  in  the 
moon,  or  his  own  ScheuchvogeL  His 
poetry  is  the  shadow,  as  his  prose  is 
the  light  of  his  intellect.  It  baffles 
.alike  description  and  analysis.  There 
b  something  on  the  surface  of  it  that 
mocks  our  penetration ;  so  that  when 
we  t^  to  look  at  it  stedfastly  we  feel 
as  if  our  eyes  were  filmed  over  with 
scales.  It  appears  to  us  at  once  bright 
and  dark,  like  polished  ebony.  It  is 
akin  to  the  "dazzling  gloom"  that 
Shelley  speaks  of  in  his  version  of  the 
May-day  Night-scene.  It  is  a  painted 
sky  of  night-clouds  where  the  moon  of 
the  poet's  imagination  is  content  to 
abide  for  ever  in  her  first  quarter.  One 
phase  only  of  his  genius  is  revealed  b^ 
it,  and  that  is  the  ckiarQ  oscuro.  It  is 
a  versified  magic  lantern,  not  unlike 
the  one  which  Kerner,  who,  though  a 
great  man,  is  no  conjuror,  has  lately 
transferred  to  his  publisher  for  the 
puzzlement  of  reviewers  and  the  won- 
der of  antiquated  gentlewomen.f  We 
should  care  little  for  all  this  if  there 
were  not  a  certain  attraction  in  Tieck's 
poetry  coercing  us  to  read  in  defiance 
of  our  judgment     In  Maturin's  Jlibn- 


•  Sammlnng  VermiBchter  Gedichte,  &c.  A  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in 
Verse  and  Prose,  extracted  from  the  roost  approved  German  Authors.  1  vol.  pp. 
984.     Frankfort,  1837. 

f  We  aUade  to  the  Reiseschatten,  or  Shadows  of  Travel;  a  monstrous  compound  of 
grotesque  description  and  bloated  dialogue.  As  all  the  characters  introduced  into 
the  book  taJk  precisely  in  the  style  in  which  the  following  sentence  is  couched^  the 
reader  will  require  no  additional  specimen  of  its  merits. 

*'  1  tell  you,**  said  Moses,  **  I  tell  you,  my  excellent,  rather  talented  and  in  all 
probability  still  young  friend,  I  tell  you  that  the  sentinel  hears  nothing  and  sees 
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torio  there  U  a  character,  (bis  name  we 
forget^  a  timid  man,  who  when  the 
assassin's  knife  is  at  his  throat,  and 
he  shakes  and  quakes  from  head  to 
foot,  and  his  hair  stands  erect  with 
horror,  feels  a  strong  inclination  to 
break  into  a  horse-laugb.  We,  as  we 
pore  over  Tieck,  are  circumstanced 
somewhat  similarly  with  this  shaking 
quaker,  whose  name  we  now  recollect 
to  be  Filippo.  Every  stanza  is  a  basi- 
lisk which  we  at  once  abhor  and  are 
fascinated  by.  One  half  of  our  sensa- 
tions are  at  war  ^ith  the  other  half. 
We  are  dragged  different  ways  at  the 
same  moment,  like  Ravaillac  by  the 
wild  horses.  We  make  energetic 
efforts,  of  course,  to  emancipate  our- 
selves by  plucking  out  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
thraldom.  But  the  poet  laughs  us  to 
scorn.  His  genius  is  a  stumbling- 
block  in  our  path.  It  is  a  rock  of 
strength  to  himself — a  rock  of  offence 
to  us.  It  is  like  a  scroll  from  Hercu- 
laneum  ;  the  longer  we  scrutinise  it 
the  moi«  embarrassing  it  seems.  It 
grov/s  more  and  more  convolved  and 
intricate  each  moment ;  it  is  an  abyss 
without  bottom,  a  snare,  a  pitfall,  a  maze, 
a  labyrinth,  the  chance  of  extrication 
from  which  appears  as  remote  as  that 
of  deliverance  from  the  Living  Char- 
nel  appeared  to  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 
As  Schiller  says  of  the  universe,  **  We 
call  aloud  to  inow  what  it  means,  and 
are  answered  by  the  echo  of  our  own 
words,  as  if  one  had  shouted  down  a 
chasm."  It  poses,  tantalizes,  frets,  ex- 
asperates us.  We  cannot,  charge  as 
desperately  as  we  will,  make  way 
through  the  phalanx  of  those  intellec- 
tual cohorts ;  we  exert  ourselves  in 
vain  to  penetrate  the  triple  blinds  of 
sentiment  on  the  wrong  side  of  which 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  in  full  activity, 
stripped  naked  like  a  Roman  athlete  at 


his  exercises,  and  exulting  in  the  secu- 
rity and  secrecy  of  its  might.  As 
thought  afler  thought  comes  forth  and 
fronts  us  we  greet  it  "  with  open 
heart  and  tongue  affectionate  and 
true,**  but  our  straightforwardness  and 
warmth  of  feeling  are  requited  on  the 
instant  by  some  look  of  intense  frigi- 
dity, some  noli  nie  tangere  influence, 
as  if,  after  all,  the  stranger  and  we 
were  existences  of  antagonist  orders. 
Afar  off,  the  cheat  appears  a  magnifi- 
cence— **  the  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view" — but  when  we  come 
to  lay  hold  on  our  prize  the  mirage 
has  vanished,  and  our  hands  are  filled 
with  sand  and  our  hearts  with  saduess. 
It  glitters,  but  wants  transparence ;  we 
cannot  see  into  the  core  of  it ;  it.  is 
brilliant  and  opaque,  like  a  spread-out 
sheet  of  silver.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
melo-dramatic  spectacle  during  which 
we  are  blinded  by  the  lights,  and  stun- 
ned by  the  music,  and  suffocated  by 
the  heat,  without  catching  more  than  a 
few  words,  here  and  there,  of  the 
piece.  And  yet  we  read  and  raui, 
still  hoping  against  hope  for  better 
things  and  more  intelligible  !  We  are 
perpetually  the  victims  of  the  same  de- 
lusion. Experience  profits  us  nothing. 
Like  Sisyphus,  we  bowl  the  stone  for 
ever  up  the  hill,  and  for  ever  grasp  it 
on  its  aescent  with  renewed  infatoation. 
The  poet  conquers  and  reconquers  us, 
until  the  last  fragment  of  our  indepen- 
dence is  torn  into  shreds  ;  yet,  like  the 
British  Army,  we  cannot  believe  our- 
selves beaten.  We  are  taken  captive 
with  scarcely  a  struggle  while  our  con- 
fidence is  at  the  proudest  pitch,  as  the 
reeling  drunkard  is  laid  prostrate  be 
knows  not  how,  at  the  moment  when 
he  fancies  himself  a  match  singlehand- 
ed  for  a  thousand  hosts.  In  vain  we 
arm  ourselves  like  a  Goliah  ;  our  pano- 
ply is  useless ;  if  Tieck  "  throw  but  a 


nothing;  for,  step  out  and  cry  aloud  once,  twice,  thrice,  four,  five,  and  six  times, 
exempli  gratia,  <Fire!  fire!  hoi  Robbery!  Murder!  Stop  thief !  Stop  the  robber! 
the  incendiary  !  the  cut-purse  and  cut-throat !  the  coiner !  the  Jew  !* — to  which  you 
may  subjoin  as  an  appendix, « the  gipsy  !  the  tinker !  the  curry-comb  and  mousetrap- 
maker!' — and  shout  this  in  the  following  langu^es,  viz:    1.  High-German, 2. 

Low- German, — 3.  Suabian, — 4.  Swiss, — 5.  French, — 6.  Dutch, — 7.  Bohemian, 
and  8.  Italian,  in  the  first  instance  with  your  mouth  after  the  common  mode,  then 
through  the  medium  of  a  sizeable  pipe  or  horn,  and  then  successively  through  two 
speakipg  tubes  or  trumpets,  one  very  long  and  straight,  the  other  curved  like  a  serpent, 
at  the  distance  of  ten,  six,  four,  and  two  paces  from  the  sentinel — and  finally  walk 
up  to  him  and  putting  your  lips  to  his  eiur,  roar  until  your  lungs  crack,  concluding  by 
giving  him  a  sore  and  serious  punch  in  the  ribs — do  all  this,  and  yet  the  fellow 
will  neither  hear  nor  see,  nor  say  anything, — because,  my  friend,  he  is  only — a  painted 
sentinel!" 

The  author's  apology  for  the  work  is  found  in  the  first  line  of  his  poetical  preface : 
*'  Das  dnd  die  Schatten  au*  der  jungen  Tagen^'* 
An  apology  certainly  more  available  in  Germany  than  among  us. 
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stone  the  giant  dies.**  He  writes  vent, 
vidh  vici,  on  the  back  of  each  of  his 
tjoetical  despatches.  If  now  and  again 
ne  hoists  the  white  flag  from  the  top 
of  a  page,*  it  is  not  a  sign  that  he  sur- 
renders, btit  that  we  are  vouchsafed  an 
armistice  till  he  shall  think  ])roper  to 
resume  hostilities.  A  hlfet  is  bound 
over  our  eyes  while  we  are  glorifying 
ourselves  On  our  perspicacity.  The 
will  of  the  wizard  overawes  ours.  We 
are  dragged  on  whithersoever  he 
pleases,  as  Van  Wodenblock  in  the 
story  was  by  his  magic  leg.  We  are 
"  fooled  to  the  top  of  our  bent,"  and 
never  perceive,  except  by  g^limpses, 
land  "through  a  glass,  darkly,"  that 
the  juggler  has  been  mocking  us  all 
the  time.  As  a  man  in  a  dream,  enter- 
ing a  well-known  house  to  gaze  on 
'*  old  familiar  faces,**  finds  himself  all  at 
once  in  a  foreign  habitation,  an  en- 
chanted pile  ;  and  astonished,  alarmed, 
and  confounded,  but  unreflecting,  roams 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  encounter- 
ing sphvnxes,  hippogrifls,  talking  birds 
and  walking  statues,  and  yet  still  pur- 
sues his  wanderings,  hoping  to  the  last 
to  meet  those  he  is  in  quest  of,  so  we, 
while  wondrous  fancies  flit  before  us, 
and  undefined  shapes  multiply  around 
us,  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
morbid  intellect  crowd  about  us,  ex- 
plore page  afler  page  of  the  mystic 
volumes  that  present  us  with  them, 
and  still  expect  to  discover  in  the  end 
the  secret  soul  of  all — hidden,  perhaps, 
in  some  unsuspected  nook,  like  the  soul 
of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Garcias,  in  the 
preface  to  Gil  Bias,  or  diffused  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  writer's  imaginings, 
like  star-light  over  a  deep  flood — a 
subtle  gas,  with  whose  peculiar  pro- 
perties our  faculties  could  become  in- 
timate only  after  we  had  been  breath- 
ing it  so  long  as  to  forget  our  ordinary 
atmosphere,  as  the  eyes  of  a  man  who 
passes  from  a  bright  room  into  a  dark 
one  must  learn  to  accommodate  them- 


selves to  the  change  before  the  haze 
that  rests  on  surrounding  objects  can 
be  dispelled. 

The  conclusion  we  would  cbme  to 
with  respect  to  Tieck's  poetry,  is  as 
follows.  It  is  an  emanation  from,  not 
an  exertion  of,  intellect.  It  is  neither 
action  nor  passion ;  it  merely  in- 
dicates the  perception  of  these.  It 
exhibits  many  blemishes  and  many 
beauties,  but  it  will  always  be  a 
favourite  with  imaginative  young 
people  from  eighteen  to  eight  and 
twenty.  To  all  others  it  must  be 
caviare.  Its  worst  feult  is  its  sickly 
egotism.  This  is  the  **  green  and  yel- 
low** silk  twist  upon  which  all  Tieck's 
poetical  pearls  are  strung.  He  seems 
incapable  of  "subduing  himself  to  the 
quality  of  his  conception  ;**  he  has  not 
the  heart  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
the  sanctuary,  within  which,  "  fold  over 
fold,  inextricable  coil,**  his  amour-pro^ 
pre  twines  around  the  pillars  of  his 
thought :  take  what  form  he  will,  he  is 
haunted  by  his  individuality  to  the  last, 
as  the  princes  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
though  metamorphosed  into  birds  and 
apes,  are  condemned  to  retain  their 
consciousness.  The  style  is  beautifiil, 
except  where  the  author  attempts  the 
legand.  The  matter  is  made  up  of 
weepings,  about  nobody  knows  what 
—  and  wanderings  about,  nobody 
knows  where*— flash-in-the-pan  eclatt 
of  sentimentalism — hop-skip-and-jump 
sketches  of  narrative;  for  anything 
like  a  regular  *«  story.  Lord  bless  you, 
he  has  none  to  tell.  Sir** — dusky  al- 
lusions to  past  events,  unintelligible  to 
every  body  else,  perhaps  to  himself, 
and  baby  babble  about  flowers,  in 
which  he  sees  a  resemblance  to  man- 
kind, for  the  very  dreamy  reason  that 
the  head  of  man  is  inclined  to  thought, 
and  the  head  of  the  flower  to  the  light, 
and  that  when  man  begins  to  nod,  the 
flower  droops.*]-  Having  said  so  much, 
we  shall  be  excused  for  not  at  present 


*  It  is  a  part  of  German  book-making  to  print  for  leaves  together  three  or  four 
lines  on  a  page,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  page  blank. 


Blumeu  sind  uns  nah  befreundet, 
Pflanzen  unserm  Blut  verwandt, 
Und  sie  werden  angefeindet 

Und  wir  than  so  unbekannt. 

Unser  Kopf  lenkt  sich  zam  Denken, 
Und  die  Bluroe  nach  dem  Licht, 

Und  wann  Nacht  und  Thau  einbricht, 
Sioht  man  sie  die  Blotter  senken, 

Wie  der  Mensch  zum  Schlaf  einnickt 

Schlummexi  sie  in  sich  gebiickt. 


Flowers  are  to  us  near  befriended,  (allied) 

Plants  to  our  blood  related. 
And  they  become  at-hated,  (they  are  objects 
of  dislike) 
And  we  do  so  unknown,  (we  are  so  distant 
with  them) 
Our  head  turns  itself  to  the  thinking. 

And  the  flower  after  the  light. 
And  when  night  and  dew  breaks  in, 

Sees  one  her  the  leaves  sink,  (we  see  her 
leaves  drooping) 
As  the  roan  to  the  sleep  nodsCigiXI^^vC 
nods  asleep)  ^ 

Slumbers  she  in  herself  wrapped. 
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offering  any  translations  from   Tieck.  be  should  end  it,  and  then,  to  mend  the 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  writer  in  the  matter,  stops  short  in  the  middle,  fan- 

Tolume  before  us,  Justinus  Kbrner.  eying  he  has  finished.  The  only  points 

This  gentleman  is  considered  by  of  resemblance  we  can  see  between 

some  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  them,  are  their  egotism,  and  their  oom- 

with  Tieck.     There  b,  however,  a  no-  men  German  propensity  to  weep  for 

ticeable  difference    between  the  two  dead    sparrows    and  rare   about  the 

parties.    Tieck  is  a  very  metaphysician  breakings-up    of    iceponds.      Tieck, 

in  his  poetry,  delighting  to  anatomise  though  ne  sonnetizes  half  the  poets  of 

what  he  feeb,  and    descanting  a  la  his  fatherland,  never  alludes  any  where 

Socraie  on  topics  which  few  but  him-  to  the  existence  of  such  an  individual 

self  understana  or  care  about :  Kerner  as  the  Suabian  physician — a  proof  that 

never  troubles  us  with  the  analysis  of  he  has  little  community  of  feeling  with 

any  of  his  emotions  ;  he  merely  telb  him—while  Kerner  lavbhes  the  entire 

us  that  he  is  glad  or  grieved,  und  damit  of  his   little  stock    of  panegyric   on 

lAed  am  Ende,     Again,  Tieck  rarely  Uhland.    Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 

appears  unequal  or  incongruous  ;  Ker-  lowing  sample  of  the  sort  of  homage 

ner  b  so  much  a  contrast  to  him  here,  he  renders  to,  as  Byron  would  8ay» 

that  he  sometimes  begins  a  poem  where  **  the  superlative  of  hb  comparative.* 

Co  Eu^btg  Ujblantr, 

ON  THE  LAST  VOLUME  OF  HIS  F0EM8. 

As  a  headlong  stream  that  Winter  had  bound. 
When  Spring  reshowers  her  beams  on  the  plains^ 

Breaks  loose  with  a  fierce  impatient  sound 
From  its  icy  chains  : 

As  a  tree,  despoiled  by  the  axe  of  the  North 

Of  its  leaves  of  green  and  fruits  of  gold, 
New  leaves,  new  fruits  afresh  puts  forth. 

As  bright  as  the  old : 

As  riotous  wine,  whose  fiery  strength 
By  the  walls  of  the  flask  was  prisoned  long, 

Outgushes  in  purple  pride  at  length, 
A  bubbling  song  I 

As  the  pealing  of  some  vast  organ  floats 

On  the  air  to  the  ear  of  him  who  has  heard 
In  many  long  days  but  the  piping  notes 

Of  the  cDppice-bird : 

So  rushes,  O  Uhland !  so  streams  and  rolls 

The  flood  of  thy  sour — a  flood  of  fire  I 
So  thrills  through  the  depths  of  all  hearts  and  souls. 

The  might  of  thy  lyre ! 

Another  short  piece  will  illustrate  such  a  bird-fancier ;  surely  a  yellow- 

his  puling  egoism  ;  he  is  a  sick  bird  in  hammer  is  not  the  most  interesting 

a  cage.     By  the  way,  we  cannot  under-  object  in  the  creation, 
stand  why  Kerner  should  shew  himself 

The  glances  of  Morning 
With  orient  crimson  idready  are  heralding  Day  ; 

The  sun  is  adorning 
The  g^een  young  grove  in  the  lightning  and  gold  of  hb  ray. 

Exhausted  with  motion 
The  silverstars  have  set  in  their  billowy  bed  : 

Through  the  azure  ocean 
Of  HeavGO,  the  birds,  loose-flying,  career  in  their  stead.  JOQlC 
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This  heart  of  mine, 
This  languishing  heart  which  trouble  and  pain  environ, 

Doth  peak  and  pine, 
A  sick  little  bird  cooped  up  in  a  cage  of  iron. 

His  fellows  arc  scaling 
With  carols  of  joy  the  heights  of  the  heavenly  dome, 

But  ailing  and  wailing 
The  captive  droops,  forbidden  to  warble  and  roam. 

Yet  often,  when  sorest 
At  heart,  and  sleeping,  his  head  beneath  his  wings. 

He  flies  through  the  forest 
(In  dreams,  alas !)  or  rests  on  a  bough  and  sings, 

Sink,  sun,  into  shadow. 
And  drop  thy  pall  on  the  face  of  the  world,  O,  Night ! 

O'er  mountain  and  meadow 
Once  more  may  the  prisoner  then  pursue  his  flight. 

Turning  aside  from  Kerner,  and  and  is  likely  to  be  patronised  by  Prince 
passing  over  the  battle-field  lucubra-  Posterity.  The  composition  we  are 
tions  of  that  scatter-brained  young  about  to  translate  appears  also  in  a 
brain-scatterer,  Karl  Theodore  Kdrner,  volume  recently  published  by  our  in- 
including  the  senseless  Schwertlied,  defatigable  friend  M.  Klauer-Klatto- 
which  has  an  extensive  reputation,  we  wski* — of  which,  by  the  way,  we  pur- 
come  to  a  ballad  by  Immermann,  the  pose  giving  ere  long  a  detailed  review, 
dramatist.  apart  from  these  our  Anthologia. 

This  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  fellow, 

€it  StvCtftnt  o(  Prague*! 

What  riotous  din  is  ringing  ? 

What  wassailers  throng  the  house  ? 
The  Student  of  Prague  is  singing 

The  praise  of  his  wild  carouse. 
With  bloodshot  eyes  and  glowing. 

He  shouts  like  one  possessed, 
His  goblet  overflowing, 

His  bead  on  his  lemaii*s  breast. 

*  We  mean  Vol.  III.  of  the  German  Poetical  Anthology^  comprising  the  Ballads 
and  Romances  of  the  Germans,  This  is  a  publication  which  every  lover  of  German 
literature  should  be  anxious  to  possess.  In  the  variety,  brilliance,  and  general  ex- 
cellence of  its  contents  it  far  surpasses  even  any  of  M.  Klauer*s  previous  works  of 
a  similar  class ;  and  higher  praise  it  would  be  impossible  to  award  it< 

f  This  ballad  is  founded  on  fact.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  M.  Klauer's  volume 
we  have  the  genuine  history  of  the  hero,  given  in  a  narrative  transcribed  from 
^Feszler  and  Fischer^s  Eunomia  for  July,  1805.  The  student  was  the  son  of  a 
Pomeranian  country  clergyman,  and  was  sent  to  Prague  for  the  completion  of  his 
education.  There  his  youth,  temperament,  and  freedom  from  restraint  soon  led  him 
into  excesses,  which  increased  until  be  became  a  confirmed  libertine.  He  ceased  to 
correspond  with  his  kindred ;  and  bis  father,  preyed  on  by  anxiety  and  grief,  at 
length  fell  mortally  ill.  His  mother  now  wrote  to  him,  adjuring  him  to  return  and 
receive  the  dying  benediction  of  the  parent  who  had  reared  him  in  the  love  and  fear 
of  God  ;  but  in  vain ;  the  student,  considering  her  story  an  invention  to  wile  him 
borne,  refused  to  attach  credit  to  it,  and  pursued  his  career  of  dissipation  at  Prague. 
Time  wheeled  on ;  at  last,  one  night  as  the  student  lay  in  bed,  he  was  startled  by  a 
rustling  sound  nigh  him,  and  in  the  same  moment  a  gentle  current  of  air  passed  over 
his  face.  Turning  round  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  he  beheld  a  phantom  leaning 
over  the  bed-side,  and  contemplating  him  with  looks  of  the  tenderest  pity.  It  was 
the  apparition  of  his  dying  father !  Terror  mastered  him  at  the  sight ;  he  seized  a 
sword  that  hung  against  the  wall,  and  made  a  thrust  at  the  spectre,  which  immedi- 
ately disappeared.     The  student  was  now  seriously  alarmed,  as  all  his  dependance  wiu 

oogle 
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Allpallid  as  alabaster 

Tne  servant  ventures  in  : 
**  'Tis  midnight,  0»  my  master ! 

Cease  now  at  least  from  sin  !** 
**  Avaunt,  thou  croaking  booby  I 

I  brook  no  babble  from  thee ; 
As  long  as  the  wine  looks  ruby 

Right  jovial  I  swear  to  be  I" 

He  drinks  from  his  goblet  faster  ; 

Within  lies  a  coiled  worm  : 
**  God  ffives  thee  a  sign,  my  master ! 

It  salth,  Repent  I  Reform  !" 
**  Truce,  dolt,  to  thy  coflBn-faces  I 

Go,  preach  to  fools  that  will  hear ; 
Thus  locked  in  my  leman*s  embraces, 

What  accident  have  I  to  fear  ?** 

He  plays  with  her  night-black  tresses  ; 

She  breaks  from  his  arms  by  force  ; 
Her  hands  on  her  heart  she  presses ; 

She  shrieks,  and  drops  down  a  corse  ! 
Then  steps  the  servant  past  her, 

And  falls  upon  his  knee : 
**  God  shews  a  sign,  O,  master, 

A  fearful  sign  to  thee  T 

"  Away,  thou  hound,  to  the  devil ! 

Red  gold  have  I  still  in  store 
To  win  me  wherewith  to  revel. 

And  fairer  lemans  a  score. 
So  long  as  my  dotard  father 

Takes  care  of  this  purse  of  mine. 
So  long,  by  hell,  will  I  gather 

The  roses  of  Love  and  wine." 

The  servant,  shuddering,  fetches 

Away  the  accusing  Dead  ; 
And  the  wild  young  student  stretches 

His  wasted  limbs  In  bed. 
The  lurid  lamp  is  shooting 

A  bluer  glare  anon  ; 
The  owls  without  are  hooting  ; 

The  hollow  bell  tolls  *  One !' 


upon  his  father,  and  next  day  he  set  oat  for  Pomerania.  Bat  before  he  had  accom- 
]>lif bed  more  than  half  his  journey  homeward  a  black  letter  met  him,  and  opening  it 
he  ri>uEid  that  it  anounced  the  death  of  his  father.  After  a  number  of  preliminary 
details^  the  following  account  was  given  of  the  last  moments  of  the  deceased : — **  The 
d(*9irQ  of  the  sick  man  to  see  his  child  once  more,  the  father's  anguish  at  the  thought 
r>f  hi  a  son's  depravity  and  obduracy,  augmented  hourly.  On  the  last  evening  of  nis 
life  never  a  minute  elapsed  that  he  £d  not  enquire,  on  the  occaeion  of  the  slightest 
ijoi^'  or  movement  near  him.  Has  he  come  yet?  Is  he  therd?  and  when  answered, 
A1u<4,  no !  he  would  break  forth  into  piteous  lamentations  over  the  wretched  state  of 
liifi  luatson.  Midnight  came,  passed;  he  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  At  one  o'clock 
bu  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  strange  odmness.  It  was  thought  that  he  slept.  His 
fftniily  surrounded  his  bed.  On  a  sudden  a  trembling  came  over  him ;  he  turned 
btmself  round,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  his  daughter,  who  was  affectionately  watching 
by  bim,  he  exclaimed  in  a  hollow  voice,  AH  is  over  I  My  reprobate  son  has  just 
nruck  at  me  with  his  sword  !  Speech  and  consciousness  then  deserted  him.  To- 
wwxis  the  dawning  of  day  he  gave  np  the  ghost"  M.  Rlauer's  narrative,  of  which 
tliii  b  an  abstract,  closes  here :  the  ballad,  it  will  be  perceived,  carries  the  story 
further,  but  whether  according  to  the  strict  truth  or  not  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
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When  lo !  a  charnel  vapour 

Pervades  the  stadent's  room  : 
Then  dies  the  darkened  taper  ; 

And,  shimmeriDg  through  the  gloom^ 
A  Shadow  with  look  of  sorrow 

Bends  over  the  reckless  boy, 
Who  dreams  of  new  pleasures  to-morrow 

And  laughs  his  libertine  joy. 

The  pitying  Phantom  raises 

Its  warning  hand  on  high ; 
The  student  starts  ;  he  gazes ; 

He  grasps  his  bed-sword  nigh ; 
He  strikes  at  what  resembles 

His  father's  features  pale  ; 
And  the  stricken  Phantom  trembles. 

And  vanishes  with  a  wdl. 

The  wintry  mom  is  dawning 

In  ashy-grey  and  red  ; 
The  servant  undraws  the  awning 

That  screens  his  master's  bed ; 
And  a  black-edged  letter,  weeping, 

He  gives  the  startled  youth  -,* 
And  the  student's  flesh  is  creeping. 

For  he  fears  the  dreadful  truth. 

**  From  thy  mother  broken-hearted 

And  widowed  now  by  thee-^ 
Thy  father  has  departed 

This  life  in  agony. 
Whole  niffhts  I  saw  him  langubh ; 

And  still  he  called  in  wild 
And  ceaseless  tones  of  anguish 

For  thee,  his  ruined  chud. 

"  At  last  he  lay  as  tranced  ; 

Hb  struggles  appeared  to  cease, 
And  I  fondly  hoped  and  fimcied 

His  spirit  was  now  at  peace  ; 
But  soon  I  heard  him  crying, 

'  He  strikes  me  with  his  sword  I' 
And  his  bitter  curse  in  dying 

On  his  hardened  son  was  poured." 

The  parricide  student  ponders. 

But  word  he  utters  not ; 
He  leaves  the  house  and  wanders 

To  a  lone  and  desolate  spot. 
With  scissors  he  there  divests  his 

Proud  head  of  its  clustering  hair. 
And  low  on  his  hands  he  rests  his 

Shorn  skull  and  temples  bare.f 


*  The  rapid  conveyance  of  this  letter  is  of  course  a  poetical  license. 

t  Und  nimmt  in  beide  Ifinde 
Den  kajilgeichomen  Kopf, 
«<and  takes  the  bald-shorn  head  in  both  hands.**      This  passage  appears  to  us 
incomiquenL 
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And  now  what  chant  funereal, 

What  feasters  fill  the  house  ? 
Their  chant  is  a  dirge  of  burial, 

Their  feast  a  death-carouse. 
They  drain  the  funeral-bowl  off, 

And  chorus  in  accents  vague 
A  hymn  to  the  rest  of  the  soul  of 

The  penitent  Student  of  Prague. 


[Dec 


We  moBi  take  the  liberty  of  pushing 
aside  our  respected  friend.  La  Motte 
Fouqu6,  with  his  show-box  of  tour- 
neys and  banquettings,  to  make  space 

for  SCHUBAUT. 

Poor  Schubart!  Who  can  ponder 
the  story  of  his  life  without  admitting 
him  to  be  as  indisputably  entitled  to 
the  sobriqurt  of  the  Unlucky  as  Gre- 
gory Hipkins  himself,  or  even  Miss 
£dgewoith's  Murad?  Schubart  was 
bom  in  1789 — was  sent  to  school — 
was  a  dunce — and  was  fiogged — went 
to  study  divinity  at  Jena— managed  to 
get  into  debt  with  every  body  there — 
came  home  wrecked  in  his  health — 
turned  musician,  then  tutor,  then 
player,  then  hack-scribbler — worked 
nimself  into  innumerable  scrapes  in 
each  capacity — married  a  wife  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  quarrelled  with 
and  separated  from  her — obtained  the 
post  of  leader  of  an  orchestra  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  lost  it  again  through 
his  untameable  impetuosity — ^revenged 
himself  by  writing  a  satire  ou  the  Lud- 
wiffsburgers  and  their  orchestras  gene- 
rally— had  his  house  (accidentally) 
burned  about  his  cars  and  at  the  same 
time  found  the  town  itself  too  hot  to 
hold  him — was  banished  by  the  au- 
thorities to  Siutgard  —  was  driven 
thence  to  Heidelberg,  and  thcuce  to 
Manheim,  where  through  the  interest 
of  Count  Nessclrode  he  H'as  appointed 
to  an  honourable  situation  in  the  Mu- 
sical Academy — caricatured  '*  with  the 
best  intentions,**  every  member  of  the 
Academy  1— was  cashiered  in  conse- 
quence—  travelled  to  Munich  —  cm- 
broiled  himself  with  divers  respectable 
lamilies  there — raised  a  tremendous 


hubbub  in  ever)'  hovt^  he  set  loot  i 
was  obliged  to  decamp  post-haste — 
went  tu    Augsburg,  and  there  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  in  which  he  lann- 
f)Ooned  the  whole  world  and  the  Augs- 
lurg  magistrates — was  of  course  shewn 
to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the  said 
magistrates — capered  off  to'  Ulm,  the 
entire  population  of  which  he  raided 
in  arms  against  him — and  fell,  at  last, 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
teroberg,  who  locked  him  up  in  the 
Fortress  of  Amsberg,  where  for  tm 
years,  compassionate  reader,    he    re- 
mained loaaed  with  irons,  and  received 
a  scanty  supply  of  bread  and  water 
daily  for  sustenance!     Like  Trenck, 
however,  he  was  endowed  with  indo- 
mitable fortitude,  and  learned  to  dance 
in  his  chains  ; — the  same  emptiness  of 
stomach,  moreover,  to  which  Novalb 
traces  the  origin  of  his  own  extraordi- 
nary activity  vf  brain  appears  to  have 
aided  the  development  of  Schubart*s 
genius,  for  he  produced  all  his  read- 
able poems  in  his  dungeon.     On  h» 
enlargement  he  opened  a  theatre  in 
Stutgard  and  was  about  to  commence, 
besides,  a  variety  of  literary  undertak- 
ings, when,  in  1791,  he  was  attacked 
by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  his 
death.     His  own  fierce  and  fiery  rest- 
lessness of  character  it  may  have  been 
that  suggested  the  idea  of  the  poem 
before  us  Der  Ewige  Jtuie,  of  which 
we  now  offer  a  Uleral  translation.     It 
is  in  irregular  blank  verse.     We  put 
in  italics  a  few  pasnages  in  which  the 
sublimity  of  the  entire  conception  ap- 
pears to  IIS  to  be  marred  by  an  uncon- 
scious admixture  of  the  ludicrous. 


Cl^e  VBantrrtdt^  ^efai* 


From  one  of  the  dark  caverns  of  Mount  Carmel 

Ahasuer  crawled.     Now  near  two  thousand  years 

Have  rolled  since  Unrest  lashed  him  through  all  climes. 

When  Jesus  bore  the  burden  of  His  cross. 

And  fain  would  rest  before  Aliasuer's  house, 

Ah !  then  Ahasuer  denied  Him  rest. 

And  brutally  thrust  the  Saviour  from  his  door ; 

And  Jesus  reeled,  and  sank  beneath  Hb  burden,  ^^  t 
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But  spake  not.     An  avenging  aiig«l  then. 
Standing  before  Ahasuer,  pronounced 
Prophetic  malediction  on  nim  thus  :— 
**  The  rest  thou  hast  refused  the  Son  of  Man 
To  thee.  Inhuman  I  be  in  turn  riefiised, 
Until  He  comes!"* 

A  swarthy  hell-deseiter,f 
A  demon  goads  thee  now,  Ahasuer, 
From  land  to  land !     The  blessed  balm  of  Death, 
The  solace  of  the  Grave  thou  ne'er  shalt  know  I 


Forth  from  a  dark,  deep  cavern  of  Mount  Carmel 

Ahasuerus  came.    He  »hook  the  dust 

Out  of  hit  beard,  and  of  the  high-piled  death-skulls 

Took  one,  and  bowled  it  doion  the  mountain  tide. 

So  that  it  bounded  and  retounded,%  and 

Was  split  in  twain.   **  That  was  my  father !"  bellowed 

Ahasuer.    Another  skull  1    "  Ha,  more  P  . 

Seven  other  skulls  leaped  poltering  down  the  steep 

From  crag  to  crag  I    "  And  those — ^and  those  T  the  Jew 

Exclaimed,  with  swoln  eves,  tearless  and  outstarting, 

^  And  those — and  those !— -those  were  my  wives  1  Ha,  more  T 

Down  clattered  other  skulls  I — **  And  those — and  those  !*' 

Bellowed  Ahasuer,  '*  were  my  children  I — Ha ! 

They — they  could  die  I — ^but  I,  I  reprobate  I 

I  cannot  die  1     The  irrevocable  judgment 

Hangs  teiroT'^llowing  over  me  for  ever! 

III. 

**  Jerusalem  fell.     I  cranched  the  suckling's  flesh. 
I  dived  into  the  flames.     I  cursed  the  Roman. 
But  ah ! — ^but  ah  ! — mine  own  unslumbering  curse 
Up-held  me  by  the  hair, — and — ^and  I  died  not ! 
Rome,  the  colossus,  tottered  into  ruins  ; 
I  stood  beneath  the  tottering  colossus. 
And — the  colossus  fell — and  crushed  me  not ! 
Empires  arose,  flourished  and  waned  before  me  ; 
Their  very  dust  was  scattered — still  1  died  not ! 
I  cast  myself  from  the  cloud-swath^  clifls 
Into  deep  Ocean — and  the  abysmal  surees 
Tossed  me,  round-whirled,  again  upon  the  shore. 
And  Being's  shafl  of  flame  transpierced  me  afresh ! 
1  fathomed  the  volcano's  horrible  entrails, 

*  Friedrich  Schlegel's  narrative  of  the  circumstances  differs  from  Schuhart's,  and, 
we  believe,  is  the  popular  one.  In  his  poem,  JOie  Wamungt  the  Wandering  Jew 
thus  speaks— 

«<  Go,  Jesus !"  cried  I,  «  Hence  with  thee ! 

Go,  and  be  crucitied !" 
The  Savionr  sadly  looked  at  me. 

And  slowly  he  replied, 
*'  /,  indeed,  am  going  home. 

But  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come, 
And  wander  far  and  wide  !" 

f  HoUmtflohner,  An  echappe  from  hell. 

t  Er  schUttelU  den  Staub 
Aua  aeinem  Barte,  nahm  der  aufgethilrmten 
Todtenschi&del  einen,  schleudert  ihn 
Hinab  vom  Berge,  dasz  er  hUpft'  und  schoU  « 

Und  splitterte. 
Hupfi\  moreover,  we  would  beg  to  observe,  means  hopped.     The  skuU  hopped 
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I  plunged  myself  into  Mount  Etna's  crater 
And  bellowed  with  the  Cyclops  ten  lone  moons 
My  agonv-howl,  and  ¥rith  my  sighs  made  svraithy 
The  sulphur-furnace — ha  I  through  ten  long  moons! 
And  in  a  lava-torrent  ^tna  vomited 
Me  back,  half-choked  with  asheB--aiid  I  lived ! 


Then  I  insulted  Power — I  scoffed  at  tyrants ! 
To  Nero  I  exclaimed.  Thou  art  a  blooohound ! 
To  Christiern  I  cried.  Thou  art  a  bloodhound  I 
To  Muley  Ismail  spake.  Thou  art  a  bloodhound! 
And  Tyranny  exhausted  on  my  frame 
Its  racks  and  torments,  and  destroyed  me  not ! 

V. 

A  wood  was  bumiog.     Frenzy  in  nSv  btain, 
I  rushed  into  the  buniine  wood.    The  trees 
Showered  fire  upon  me  from  their  blazing  hair. 
Bat  the  flames  onlv  scorched  my  outward  bull — 
Me  they  destroyed  not ! 

VI. 

I  liiiBgled  in  tJie  deadly  straggles  of  men. 

In  the  nproar,  in  the  tempest  of  the  battle ; 

I  beliowed  my  defiance  of  the  Oaul ; 

I  bearded  the  unconquerable  Grerman ; 

And  lance,  barb,  javelin  struck  i^ainst  me  pointlessw 

The  Saracen's  high-brandbhed  scvmitar 

Sprang,  shivered  into  fragments,  from  my  skull. 

Gun-lnillets  rained  upon  me  idly  as 

Peas  rattling  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  lightnings  of  the  battle  serpented 

Strengthless  around  my  loins. 

As  round  the  flanks  of  jagged  crags. 

Which  cloak  themselves  in  clouds. 

In  vain  the  elephant  trampled  me. 

In  vain  the  fury-flashing  war-horse 

Rode  me  to  earth  with  iron  hoof, 

In  vain  the  shell-charged  mine 

Exploding,  blew  me  up,  sky-high  ; 

Stunned  for  a  moment^  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 

Still  the  lifeKSurst  and  hurtless,  in  the  midst 

Of  blood,  and  brains,  and  marrow^ 

And  my  slain  comrades*  mangled  carcases. 

VII. 

<*  The  giant's  adamant  club  rebounded  from  me  ; 
The  executioner's  hand  was  lamed  upon  me  ; 
The  tiger's  tooth  grew  blunt  and  stumpy  on  me ; 
No  famishing  lion  tore  me  in  the  arena ; 
I  made  the  venomy  snakes  my  bed-fellows  ; 
I  tweaked  the  dragon  by  his  blnod-red  comb  ;* 
And  the  snakes  bit  me— but  they  killed  me  not  I 
The  dragon  tortured  me— and  killed  me  not ! 

VIII. 

"  Ha !  not  to  be  vouchsafed  the  boon  of  Death ! 
To  be  prohibited  repose  from  Life! 

*  Ich  zwickte  des  Drachen  blutrothen  Kamm.  The  verb  iwicken  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  a  German  and  English  Dictionary  of  the  ywc  1742: — Zwikken,  oder 
zwakken^  to  tweak,  twitchi  or  twteze^  to  gripe  or  ^ripp,  to  pinch  hard,  to  gf^,  nip, 
nab,  or  twack.  Cn,n,n]f> 
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To  bear  about  this  clay«fTaiiie»  with  its  grave^es. 

Its  maladies,  its  charael-odoun. 

To  be  compelled  to  see,  through  unoounted  years, 

The  yawning  monster.  Sameness, 

And  the  insatiable  monster,  Time, 

Stilt  bearing  children,  still  devouring  children  I 

Ha !  not  to  be  vouchsafed  the  boon  of  Death  !~> 

Awful,  Avenging  One  of  Heaven ! 

Hast  Thou, even  in  the  storehouse  of  Thy  wrath, 

A  more  tremendous  doom  ? 

If  so,  here  let  its  thunders  overwhelm  me ! 

Would  some  tyrannic  hurricane 

Whirl  me,  precipitate  me  from  these  heights. 

How  gladly  at  the  foot  of  Carmel 

Prone  should  I  lie  1 

How  gladly  should  I  grovel,  gasp,  and  die  !** 

IX. 

Ahasuer  sank  to  earth.     His  hot  brain  rang. 

The  shades  of  Night  curtained  his  horn-dry  eyeballs. 

An  angel  bore  him  back  into  the  cavern. 

And  whispered  :  **  Sleep,  Abasuerus,  now ! 

For  God  doth  not  incense  Himself  for  ever." 

We  are  seduced  into  our  next  trans*  and  characterless  playfulness.    Holty 

lation  by  thenameof  H(>LTY,oa  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  younr, 

we  are  pleased  to  look  down  with  the  and  hence,  we  suspect,  much  of  hu 

eyes  of  favor.     His  poems  are  distin-  popularity, 
gubhed  by  their  monotonous  harmony 

01  cherish  Faith  and  Truth,  till  Death 

Shall  clum  thy  forfeit  clay. 
And  wander  not  one  finger's  breadth. 

From  God's  appointed  way ; 
So  shall  thy  pilgrim-pathway  be 

0*er  flowers  that  brightly  bloom  ,- 
So  shalt  thou,  rich  in  hope,  and  free 

From  terror  face^he  tomb  ; 
Then  wilt  thou  handle  spade  and  scythe. 

With  joyous  heart  ana  soul ; 
Thy  water-jug  shall  make  thee  blithe. 

As  brimming  purple  bowl. 

All  things  but  work  the  sinn^  woe. 

For,  do  his  worst  or  best. 
The  devil  drives  him  to  and  fro. 

And  never  lets  him  rest. 
Him  glads  no  Spring,  no  sky  outrolled. 

No  mellow,  yellow  field ; 
His  one  sole  good  and  god  is  gold  ; 

His  heart  is  warped  and  steeled ; 
The  winds  that  blow,  the  streams  that  flow. 

Affright  the  craven  slave  ; 
Peace  flies  him,  and  he  does  not  know. 

Rest  even  in  his  grave ! 

For  he,  when  spectral  midnight  reigns, 

Must  burst  each  coffiu-band, 
And  as  a  pitch-black  dog  in  chains 

Before  nis  house-door  stand. 
The  spinners,  who  with  wheel  on  arm 

Belated  home  repair, 
Will  quake,  and  cross  themselves  from  harm 

To  see  the  monster  there ;  "  /^  T 
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And  every  spinainff'Crone  of  this 

Terrific  sight  will  tell, 
And  wish  the  villain  in  the  abyss 

And  fire  of  hottest  hell. 

Old  Grimes  was  all  his  life  a  hound, 

A  genuine  devil's  brand  ;  ^ 

He  counter-ploughed  his  neighbours'  ground, 

And  robbed  them  of  their  land  : 
Now,  fire-clad,  see  him  plough  with  toil 

The  same  land  everywhere. 
Upturning  all  night  long  the  soil. 

With  white-hot  burning  share  : 
Himself  like  blazing  straw-sheaf  burns 

Behind  the  glowing  plough  ; 
And  so  he  burns  and  so  upturns. 

Till  Morning  bares  her  brow. 

The  baillie  who,  without  remorse. 

Shot  stags  and  fleeced  the  poor, 
With  one  grim  dog,  on  fiery  horse, 

Hunts  nightly  o*er  the  moor ; 
Oft,  as  a  rugged-coated  bear. 

He  climbs  a  gnarled  pole ; 
OfV,  as  a  goat,  must  leave  his  lair. 

And  through  the  hamlet  strolh 

The  riot-loving  priesl  who  crammed 

Hb  chests  with  ill-got  gold. 
Still  haunts  the  chance),  black  and  damned, 

Each  night  when  twelve  has  tolled  ; 
He  howls  aloud  with  dismal  yells. 

That  startle  aisle  and  fanes. 
Or  in  the  vestry  darkly  tells 

His  church-accursed  gains. 

The  squire  who  drank  and  gamed  pell-mell 

The  helpless  widow's  all. 
Now  driven  along  by  blasts  from  Hell, 

Goes  coached  to  Satan's  ball ; 
His  blue  firock,  dipped  in  Hell's  foul  font. 

With  sulphur-flames  is  lined  ; 
One  devil  holds  the  reins  in  front. 

Two  devils  ride  behind. 

Then,  Son  I  be  just  and  trne  till  Death 

Shall  claim  thy  forfeit  clay  ; 
And  wander  not  one  fingerVbreadth 

From  God's  revealed  way. 
So  shall  warm  tears  bedew  in  showers 

The  grass  above  thy  head. 
And  lilies,  and  all  odorous  flowers, 

O'erarch  thy  last  low  bed. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  given  our  friends  a  drinking-song.     Let  us  try  our 
hand  on  one  by  Sch reiser  : — 

9  SBrttiitmS'^ons. 

Look,  look,*  this  wine  is  German !  Therefore,  like  a  thirsty  merman. 

Therefore  streams  it  full  and  flowing,        Quaff  the  brilliant  cup  divine ; 
Therefore  beams  it  bold  and  glowing,        Brother,  this  is  German  wine  I 

*  A  distinct  pause  should  be  allowed  on  the  two  leading  words  of  e^ery  stana 
but  the  last. 
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Fill,  fill,  a  bumper  goblet ! 

Fill  it  high,  and  toast  our  olden 

Fatherland,  and  them,  the  golden 
Maids  and  men  who  aye  ennoble  it  I 

Fill  the  purple  cup  divine  ; 

Brother,  this  is  German  wine ! 

Drink,  drink,  to  Ancient  Usage  I 
May  their  memory  ereenly  flourish 
Who  of  yore  were  nrst  to  nourish 

Flesh  and  soul  with  this,  and  grew  sage. 
Quaffing  such  immortal  wine  : 
Drink  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Vine  ! 


Toast,  toast,  the  resurrection 
Of  our  country  from  her  torpor ! 
We  have  spurned  the  French  Usur- 
per : 

Freedom  binds  us  and  Affection, 
Me  with  thee  and  mine  with  thine  : 
Toast  our  triumph  here  in  wine ! 

German  worth  and  German  wine, 

German  speech,and  German  manners 

Be  the  motto  on  our  banners  I 

None  can  tremble — none  can  pine. 

While  he  drinks  of  German  wine  t 


A  younger  poet  than  Schreiber, 
whose  name  (Drbchsler^  we  have 
seen  only  in  periodicals,  nas  written 
several  excellent  songs  of  this  class. 
One  of  these  in  particular  we  should 
like  to  attempt  but  for  its  preposterous 


length :  we  give,  however,  the  conclud- 
ing stanzas. 

Our  matchless  countryman,  Sam 
Lover,  would  perhaps  do  us  the  fevor 
of  setting  them  to  music.  Meanwhile, 
we  recommend  them  to  every  other 
psalm-lover  generally. 


ifrajjmtnt  of  9not5er> 


XIII. 


Albeit  we  smile. 
When  we  behold 
A  beerless  pot 
Or  punchless  bowl, 
Yet  that  is  bile  ; 
Such  smile  is  cold  ; 
It  brightens  not 
The  sunken  soul ! 


Ah,  no  I  to  illume 
Both  souls  and  brows 
Go,  All  the  toom. 
Both  bowl  and  qtiart ; 
And  troll  a  song. 
And  toast  your  frowt. 
For  nights  are  long 
And  Life  is  short ! 

The  last  stanza  is  perhaps  more  tho- 
roughly German  than  any  we  have 
ever  quoted. 

We  conclude  No.  XI.  of  our  labours 
by  a  piece  from  Tiedge.  It  is  of  a  di- 
dactic character,  and  is  tinged  with  the 


And  Love  is  sweet. 
And  Song  is  gay. 
And  punch  is  strong, 
And  wine  is  bright, 
And  Time  is  fleet. 
And  joys  decay. 
Nor  wine  nor  song 
Outlives  the  night  I 

XIV. 

And,  friends  of  mine  / 
Long  nights  above 
Our  mould  the  wind 
WHl  wctU  and  rave, 
And  punch  and  wine 
And  songs  of  love 
ShaU  no  man  find 
Inside  his  grave, 

peculiar  obscurity  and  mysticism  of  its 
author.  We  would  merely  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  metre, 
which  in  German,  at  least,  is  musical 
beyond  any  oiher. 


CJe  iifitXti  of  Sauniterjrtrorf.* 

Day  is  exiled  from  the  Land  of  Twilight ; 
Leaf  and  flower  are  drooping  in  the  wood, 
And  the  stars,  as  on  a  dark-stained  skylight. 
Glass  their  ancient  glory  in  the  flood. 


*  Kunnersdorf,  a  village  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  Frederick  was  defeat- 
^  by  the  Russians  on  the  12th  August,  1759,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
oaodem  times. 
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Let  me  here,  where  n^fat-whidfl  through  the  yew  sing, 

Where  the  moon  is  chary  of  her  beams. 

Consecrate  an  hour  to  mournful  musing 

Over  Man  and  Man's  delirious  dreams. 

Pines  and  yews  I  envelope  me  in  deeper^ 

Dunner  shadow,  sombre  as  the  grave. 

While  with  moans,  as  of  a  troubled  sleeper. 

Gloomily  above  my  head  ye  wave  I 

Let  mine  eye  look  doVm  from  hence  on  yonder 

Battle-plain,  whiqh  Night  in  pity  dulls ; 

Let  my  sad  imagination  ponder 

Over  Kunnersdorf,  that  Place  of  Sculls ! 

Dost  thou  reillume  those  wastes,  O,  Summer  ? 
Hast  thou  raised  anew  thy  trampled  bowers  ? 
Does  the  wild  bee  come  a^n  a  hummer 
Here  within  the  houses  of  thy  flowers  ? 
Can  thy  sunbeams  light,  thy  mild  rains  water 
This  Aceldema,  this  human  soil. 
Since  that  dark  day  of  redundant  slaughter 
When  the  blood  or  men  flowed  here  like  oil  ? 
Ah,  yes  I — Nature,  and  thou,  God  of  Nature, 
Ye  are  ever  bounteous  I     Man  alone, 
Man  it  is  whose  frenzies  desolate  your 
World,  and  make  it  in  sad  truth  his  own ! 

Here  saw  Frederick  fall  his  brayest  warriors. — 
Master  of  thy  World,  thou  wert  too  great ! 
Heaven  had  need  to  establish  curbing-barriers 
'Gainst  thine  inroads  on  the  World  of  Fate. 
Oh  I  could  all  thy  coronals  of  splendor 
Dupe  thy  memory  of  that  ghastly  day  ? 
Could  the  Graces,  could  the  Muses*  render 
Smooth  and  bright  a  corse-o'ercoyered  way  ? 
No  I  the  accusing  blood-beads  eyer  trickle 
Down  each  red  leaf  of  thy  chaplet  crown  :— 
Men  fell  here,  as  corn  before  the  sickle. 
Fell  to  aggrandize  thy  false  renown ! 
Here  the  veteran  dropped  beside  the  springald  ; 
Here  sank  Strength  and  Symmetry  in  line  ; 
Here  crushed  Hope  and  gasping  Valor  mingled ; 
And,  Destroyer,  the  wild  work  was  thine ! 

Whence  is  then  this  destiny  funereal  ? 
What  this  Tide  of  Being's  flow  and  ebb  ? 
Why  rends  Death  at  will  the  fine  material 
Of  Existence's  divinest  web  ? 
Vainly  ask  we  I     Dim  age  calls  to  dim  age; 
Answer,  save  an  echo,  cometh  none  ; 
Here  stands  Man,  of  Life  in  Death  an  image, 
Therct  invisibly,  the  Living  One  f 

Storm-clouds  lour  and  muster  in  the  Distance  ; 

Girt  with  wrecks  by  sea,  and  wrecks  by  land,. 

Time,  upon  the  fiur  Shore  of  Existence, 

Counts  each  wave-drop  swallowed  by  the  sand. 

Generation  chases  generation, 

Down-bowed  by  the  all-worn,  tifiwom  yoke  :f 

No  cessation,  and  no  explication ! — 

Birth— Xs/^— Death !— the  Silence,  Flash  and  Smoke  I 

*  An  allusion  to  Frederick's  literary  pursnits. 
t  The  yoke  which  all  wear,  but  none  wear  out. 
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Here,  then,  Frederick,  formidable  sovereign ! 
Here,  in  presence  of  these  whitened  bones. 
Swear  at  length  to  cherish  Peace,  an<)  govern 
So  that  men  may  learn  to  reverence  thrones ! 
O !  repudiate  blood-bonght  fieune,  and  hearken 
To  the  myriad  witness-voiced  Dead, 
Ere  the  Sternness  shall  lay  down,  to  darken 
In  the  Silentness,  thy  crownless  head  !* 
Shudder  at  the  dire  phantasmagory 
Of  the  Slain  who  perished  here  through  thqe  ; 
And  abhor  all  future  wreaths  of  glory 
Gathered  from  the  baleful  cypres8*tree  I 

Lofty  souls  disdain  or  dread  the  laurel : 
Hero  is  a  mad  ei^change  for  ^an  .* 
Aspics  lurk  in  green  sp^U  •  such  the  moral 
Taught  by  History  since  her  schools  began. 
Cssar  slain,  the  victim  of  hif  trophies, 
B^'azet  expiring  in  his  cage. 
All  the  Cffisars,  all  the  sabre^Sophie8,f 
Preach  the  self-same  homilv  each  age. 
One  drugged  wine-cup  dealt  .with  Alexander  » 
And  hia  satraps  scarce  had  shared  afresh 
Half  the  empires  of  the  World-commander 
Ere  the  charnel-worms  had  shared  his  flesh  I 

Though  the  rill  roll  down  from  Life's  green  Mountain, 

Bright  through  festal  dells  of  youthful  days. 

Soon  the  water  of  that  glancing  fountain 

In  the  Vale  of  Years  must  moult  its  rays. 

There  the  pilgrim  on  the  bridge  that,  bounding 

Life's  domain,  frontiers  the  wolds  of  Death, 

Startled,  for  the  first  time  hears  resounding 

From  Eternity,  a  voice  that  saithy— 

All  which  is  not  pure  shall  m;blt  and  lyiTHEit. 

Lol   THE  DeSOLATOR's  ARM  IS  BARE  ; 

And  WHERE  Man  is,  Truth  shall  trace  hiu  thither. 
Be  he  curtained  round  with  gloom  or  glare. j: 

*  Vor  4em  Ernste  der  dein  Hanpt,  entfUrstet, 
In  die  SHUe  niederlegen  wird. 
Before  to  the  Solemn  who  thy  head,  unprinced,  in  the  StUfy  beneath  lay  shall } 
viz,.  Before  the  [coming  of  the]  solemn  [hour]  which  shall  lay  thy  head,  stripped 
of  its  royalty,  in  the  still  [ness  of  the  grave.]  We  have  adhered  to  the  metonymy, 
save  that  we  have  chosen  to  make  der  Ernste  represent  Death  himself  rather  than 
the  time  of  death ;  the  Sternness,  therefore,  is  Death,  and  the  Silentness  the  grave^ 

f  Sophi,  a  title  of  the  Khan  of  Persia. 

By  this  scymitar 
That  slew  the  Sophp  and  a  Persian  prince. 
And  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman. 

W  Merch,  of  Ven.  Act  IL  Sc.  1. 

\  Was  nicht  rein  ist,  wied  in  Nacht  verschwxnobn  ; 
Des  Vebwuecters  Hand  ist  ausgebtreckt; 

UnD  die  WAHRHErr  wird  den  MeNSCHEN  FINDEN, 

Ob  ihn  Dunkel  oder  Glanz  versteckt  ! 
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Wb  forget  who  it  is  that  has  made  the 
remark,  that  the  state  of  civilization  in 
a  country,  might,  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, be  inferred  from  the  degree  of 
attention  bestowed  upon  natural  his- 
tory. The  test  woukt  not,  perhaps,  be 
altogether  a  fallacious  one.  As  man 
advances  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  is  unc^uestion- 
ably  more  sensibly  felt  As  his  wants 
are  supplied,  he  directs  his  attention 
to  discover  new  means  of  gratiBcation, 
and  new  sources  of  comfort ;  and  the 
further  he  is  removed  from  the  state  in 
which  he  is  barely  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  more  attention 
he  bestows  upon  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  minister  to  its  conveniences—- 
and  cert£unly,the  more  the  public  taste 
is  refined,  the  more  leisure  and  incli- 
nation will  be  found  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge,  which  not  only  is  use- 
ful to  the  pursuits  of  life,  but  ministers 
perhaps  the  purest  gratification  to  the 
well-regulated  mind. 

To  no  branch  of  natural  history  does 
the  remark  apply  with  as  much  force 
as  to  the  study  of  animated  nature— 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  maxim  will  almost 
universally  be  found  true — that  when 
a  taste  for  zoological  enquiries  is  dif- 
fused— ^there  is  a  high  standard  of  s^e- 
neral  sentiment  and  education;  and  that 
when  such  pursuits  are  neglected,  it  is 
because  the  public  mind  is  not  elevated 
to  the  standard  at  which  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  such  enquiries  can  be 
properly  appreciated. 

It  is  unnecessarjr  to  observe  that  a 
knowledge  of  animated  nature  can 
never  be  acquired  perfectly  through 
finy  medium  but  the  eye—i-we  must  see 
the  animals  before  we  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  avail  ourselves  of  the  know- 
ledge which  is  supplied  to  us  by  books 
or  lectures — to  notning  is  the  old  cri- 
ticism of  Horace  so  applicable— 

Segnius  irritant  animoi  demina  per  aiurem 
Tuam  qua  rant  oculls  f  utdecta  fldeUbus,  et  qtue 
llM  aibl  tmdit  tpwtator. 

The  man  who  spends  an  hour  a  day, 
in  a  well-stocked  menagerie,  with  the 
aid  of  the  simplest  manual,  will  know 
more  of  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
than  another  who  reads  Buffon  or  Cu- 
vier  for  eight.    A  zoological  garden  is. 


indeed,  a  requisite,  as  indispensable  to 
the  study  of  zoology,  as  a  botanical 
garden  to  that  of  botany — ^perhaps  even 
more  so.  Well  executed  plates  may 
supply  the  place  of  the  one — but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  any  exerdse  ^ 
art  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
other.  In  either  case,  indeed,  the  mi- 
micry of  art  would  be  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  living  realities  of  nature, 
but  some  idea  of  plants  might  be  formed 
from  books  and  pictures — ^none  at  all 
of  animals.  We  must  see  the  panther 
spring — we  must  hear  the  monarch  of 
tne  forest  roar — ^no  i>ower  of  the  pen 
or  the  pencil  can  convey  to  us  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
nature's  living  works— we  must  see» 
before  we  can  understand. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  object  in  pro- 
moting a  taste  for  zoology  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  unquestionably  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  such  an  establishment  as 
a  zoological  garden.  The  inference  is 
too  obvious  to  require  comment.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  are  persuaded  that 
few  objects  can  be  more  desirable  or 
important — and  we  confess  we  were 
among  the  number  of  those  who  hailed 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  formation 
of  a  zoological  society  in  Dublin.  It 
is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  providing,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  metro- 
polis like  ours,  a  place  of  recreation, 
the  amusement  of  which  was,  at 
once,  allied  wit^  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  free  from  the  remotest  taint  of 
vice.  It  is  not  very  easv  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  which  will  be  at  once  po- 
pular and  instructive,  whiles  at  the 
same  time,  its  influence  is  purely  virto* 
ous  and  moral.  The  warmest  advo- 
cates of  the  theatre  must  admit,  that 
the  vice  which  is  too  often  associated 
with  dramatic  exhibitions,  is  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  desirableness  of  the 
St  age.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  amuse- 
ment-^ertainly  none  hitherto  attempt- 
ed in  this  country— at  once  so  popu- 
larly attractive,  mstructive,  and  muo- 
cent,  as  that  which  is  supplied  bj  a 
zoological  garden. 

In  the  ^ear  1829,  a  public  meedng 
was  held  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  zoological  society.  A  plot  of 
ground  was  granted  by  his  Excellency 


•  An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  on  behalf  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Ireland. 
Pabliahed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.     Dublin,  1837. 
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the  Duke  of  NorthumberlaDd,  in  the     Total  expenditure  brought  forwwd.-..^..        i^SOO 

Phoenix  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  a  gar-    the  accominodatiou  of  the  ani- 

den — and,     accordingly,    in    August,    mals,  &c. 

1831,  the  garden  was  thrown  open  to        ««  The  total  receipts,  to  May, 

the  public.     Since  that  time  it  has  con-     1837,  by  subscriptions    from 

tinued  to  afford  to  the  citizens  of  Dub-    members,  and  aomissions  to 

lin  a  delightful  place  of  recreation,    the  garden j£8200 

The  rate  of  admission  has  been  fixed  ■ 

so  low — (only  sixpence  for  each  per-  Total  debt, j£ldOO 

son) — as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  

all  classes  of  society — and  hundreds  of  «  Of  this  £1300,je800  isdue 
thousands  have  availed  themselves  of  to  certain  members  of  the  so- 
thc  privilege  thus  afforded  them.  ciety,  who  hold  debentures  for 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  ob-    the  amount,  at  -£4  per  cent. 

servations,   by   the  appearance   of   a    per  annum, £800 

pamphlet — the  title  of  which  we  have        *<  Outstanding  debt  now  to 

prefixed    to    this    article.       We    are    be  discharged, 500 

anxious  to  give  every  publicity  to  the  , 

statements  and  reasonings  of  this  ap-  jCldOO 

peal — and  we  cannot  better  devote  a  — -^ 

few  pages,  than  in  bringing  before  our  «*  Average  annual  income 
readers,  a  cause  which,  without  exag-    since  the  commencement,  being 

geration,  we  believe  to  be  a  part  of  the    six  years, £1366 

great  cause  of  national  improvement.  **  Average  annual  expendi- 

It  appears  by  the  statement  of  this    ture 1150 

appeal,  that  the  council  find  themselves  ■     ■ 

now  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  £1300;        **  Balance  in  favour  of  the 

£800  of  which  is  due  to  members  of    society,. £216 

the  society,  who  hold  debentures  at  4  . 

percent — £500 is  therefore  the  amount  **  Supposing  the  income  to  be  per- 
of  the  debt  to  be  discharged.  They  mancnt,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
have  therefore  appealed  to  tiic  public,  believe  that  the  annual  income  will  be 
to  enable  them  to  pay  off  this  debt,  and  increasing,  the  average  being  taken  for 
to  supply  them  with  a  further  sum  of  the  six  years ;  and  for  the  last  two 
£500,  to  be  expended  in  improving  years,  the  expenditure  has  been  con- 
and  enlarging  their  establishment  siderably  less,  and  the  income  greater. 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  *^  It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  this 
since  its  establishment,  the  income  of  statement,  that  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  society  has  considerably  exceeded  the  society,  derived  from  annual  sub- 
its  permanent  and  regular  expenditure,  scriptions,  and  from  admission  receipts, 
A  sum  of  £2600  has  been  laid  out  in  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
providing  accommodation  for  the  ani-  establishment,  even  on  a  more  extend- 
mals,  repairing  the  gardens,  and  other  ed  scale,  but  not  for  the  payment  of 
outlays  of  this  nature.  This  expendi-  the  debt  incurred  by  the  outfit  of  the 
ture  will  not,  of  course,  recur  ;  and  it  garden.  This  debt,  it  is  true,  has  been 
is  quite  manifest,  that  were  the  debt  considerably  reduced)  but  the  balance, 
cleared  off,  the  receipts  of  the  garden  amounting  to  nearly  £500,  which  must 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  it-  now  be  discharged,  presses  so  heavily 
self.  The  following  is  the  statement  on  the  funds  of  the  society,  as  to  ren- 
of  the  appeal : —  dcr  it  impossible  for  the  council  to 

**  The  appeal  has  become  necessary  maintain  the  establishment,  even  on  its 
at  this  moment,  from  causes  which  ft  present  contracted  scale,  far  less,  are 
is  the  duty  of  the  council  clearly  to  they  enabled  to  give  to  it  that  degree 
explain.  of  extension  which,  while  it  encreases 

"  It  appears  from  the  auditor's  ac-  its  utility,  would,  by  increasing  its  at- 
count,  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  tractions,  greatly  improve  its  resources, 
society,  from  its  commencement  in  **  The  council  proposes,  therefore, 
August  1831,  to  the  1st  May,  1837,  to  raise  by  subscription,  the  sum  of 
amounts  to £9500    £1000,  £500  of  which  they  will  apply, 

**  Of  this  sum,  £2600  has  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  liquidation 

been  expended  in  permanent  of  all  outstanding  debts,  and  the  re- 

improvements,  such  as  inclos-  maining  £500  to  the  purchase  of  ani- 

ing  and  forming  the  garden,  mals,  and  to  the  extension  and  improre- 

erecting  suitable  buildings  for  ment  of  the  garden.*'  /^  ^^^I^ 
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The  appeal  has  been  drawn  op  by 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  marked  by  the  perfect 
clearness  and  force  of  his  style.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  so  eminent 
a  5uide  in  the  selection  of  his  topics — 
the  advantages  of  the  establisnment 
Mr.  Crampton  declares  to  be  two- 
fold. 

**  When  it  was  proposed,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  (convened  for  the  pur- 
pose,) to  establish,  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Dublin,  a  collection  of  animals 
on  the  plan  of  the  zoological  garden  of 
London,  the  utility  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment was  supported  on  two 
grounds,,  namely — the  means  which  it 
would  afford  of  cultivating  a  great 
branch  of  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
advantage  which  would  result  from 
having,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  this  great  city,  a  place,  (to  say 
the  least  of  it,)  of  innocent  and  rational 
recreation." 

On  the  first  point,  the  appeal  con- 
tains the  following  observations — 

"  Although  the  value  of  natural 
knowledge — ^its  influence  an  individual 
happiness  and  on  national  prosperity 
and  honor,  seem  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  well-informed  persons,  who, 
while  they  assent  to  the  general  propo- 
sition, that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is 
desirable,  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  in 
what  manner  a  collection  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  (however 
amusing  it  may  be  to  the  ignorant,  or 
interesting  to  men  of  science,)  can  be 
made  subservient  to  individual  happi- 
ness or  to  national  prosperity.  To 
such  inquirers  the  council  of  the  society 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give  a 
respectful,  and,  as  they  hope,  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  But,  aware  that  generali- 
ties seldom  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind,  they  select,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  a  single  and  not  unimport- 
ant branch  of  science,  the  successful 
cultivation  pf  which  they  will  endea- 
vour to  show,  is  mainly  dependant  on 
the  facts  which  zoology  in  its  largest 
sense  supplies.  It  will,  they  think,  be 
conceded,  that  the  foundations  of  '  the 
healing  art*  are  laid  in  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure,  disposi- 
tion, and  actions  of  that  complex  ma- 
chine, the  human  body  ;  but  this  ac- 
3uaintance  is  not  to  be  made  by  the 
is'section  of  human  bodies  only,  and 
i  for  this  reason — in  man,  the  roost 
highly  organised  of  living  beings,  the 
various  '  systems*  of  which  he  is  com- 
pounded, such  as  '  the  digestive  sys- 


tem,' the  '  Tascular  tystem,'  the  *  respi- 
ratory system,*  and  the  '  nervous  sys- 
tem,' are  so  intimately  and  so  inextri- 
cably connected  with  each  other,  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  investigate  Uiem  by 
analysis,  that  is,  by  the  separate  exa- 
mination of  the  structure  and  uses  of 
each  system  individually ;  this  analysis, 
however,  has  been  performed  for  us  by 
nature.  In  the  great  chain  of  animated 
beings,  each  link  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated  as  we  ascend  from 
the  lowest  degree  of  oi^nization, 
which  imparts  an  almost  doubtful  vi- 
tality to  a  gelatinous-like  globule,  to 
the  highest  which  gives  life  and  under- 
standing to  a  Newtoa.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  of  organization,  we  find  a 
single  system,  the  digestive,  for  example, 
it  its  simplest,  and,  consequently,  in  its 
most  intelligible  form  ;  a  little  higher, 
and.  we  find  the  digestive  system  com- 
bined with  a  respiratory  system,  a  ner- 
vous system,  and  so  on,  until  ascend- 
ing to  that  wondrous  microcosm,  Man  ! 
we  see  the  various  systems  combined, 
and  acting  in  beautiful  and  harmonious 
concert  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  can  be  arrived  at  only 
through  comparative  anatomy  ;  and, 
since  human  anatomy  is  the  foundation 
of  the  healing  art,  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  school  of  me- 
dicine whicti  is  not  furnished  with  the 
means  of  cultivating  comparative  ana- 
tomy must  be  considered  as  incomplete, 
and  can  neither  obtain  or  deserve  ce- 
lebrity. But  bow  is  comparative  anar 
tomy  to  be  cultivated,  unless  there  be 
at  hand  a  zoological  collection,  includ- 
ing animals  as  various  in  their  structure 
as  in  their  modes  of  existence.  Of 
the  extent  to  which  such  a  collection 
may  be  made  available  to  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  since  the  esiablish- 
ment  of  the  zoological  garden,  the  va- 
rious anatomical  schools  in  this  city 
have  been  enriched  by  several  hundred 
pieces  of  comparative  anatomy,  illus- 
trative of  some  of  the  most  obscure 
but  important  functions  of  the  animal 
economy. 

**  The  number  of  medical  students 
in  the  various  schools  of  Dublin 
amount  to  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred annually  ;  of  this  great  number  a 
considerable  proportion  is  furnished  by 
England,  ScoUand,  and  the  Colonies. 
Can  it  be  doubted,  if  the  system  of 
anatomical  education,  (which,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
Dublin  school,)  be  less  complete  here 
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thad  elsewhere,  that  the  students  wiH 
seek  in  other  countries  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  cannot  obtain  here  ? — 
And  Anther — ^is  it  not  a  matter  of  deep 
perianal  interest  to  every  member  of 
the  community,  that  these  seven  hun- 
dred students  who  frequent  our  schools 
should  receive  every  advantage  which 
the  most  enlarged  education  can  sup- 
ply? But  there  is  another,  and  a 
higher  class  of  medical  students,  in 
whose  progressive  improvement  the 
public  has  a  more  immediate  interest ; 
we  allude  to  the  teachers  and  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  in  this  great  dty ; 
ikey  are  emphatically  the  students; 
they  are  the  persons  who  can  best  ap- 
preciate all  the  importance  of  unceas- 
ing study  in  a  boundless  science  ;  they 
are,  accordingly,  the  persons  who  are 
daily  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
medieal  art,  and  increasing  their  own 
means  of  usefulness  by  the  most  inde- 
iatigable  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  animal  economy. 

"  But,  it  may  be  asked,  •  How  were 
these  inquiries  prosecuted  before  the 
establishment  of  the  zoological  gar- 
den V  The  answer  is,  that  they  were 
very  imperfectly  prosecuted  ;  that  it  is 
within  these  very  few  years  that  com- 
parative anatomy  received,  even  inGreat 
Britain,  all  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. It  is  true  that  the  late  emi- 
nent professor  of  anatomy  in  Trinity 
College  brought  with  him,  from  Lon- 
don, a  very  valuable  collection  of  com- 
parative anatomy ;  but  this  was  private 
property,  and  has  since  been  diqiosed 
of ;  the  other  scliools  were  lamentably 
deficient  in  this  department  of  ana- 
tomy ;  and,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  zoological  collection  in  the  Phceniz 
Park,  th^  were  dependant  for  a  casual 
supply  on  the  travelling  menageries 
which,  from  time  to  time,  visited  this 
city." 

Of  the  value  of  the  establishment  to 
medical  science,  there  can  of  course  be 
no  higher  authority  than  that  which  we 
have  just  quoted.  It  is,  however,  we 
confess,  in  the  other  point  of  view  that 
we  are  most  anxious  to  regard  the 
establishment  of  a  zoological  garden  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublm — as  ex- 
ercising a  salutary  influence  upon  pub- 
lic taste,  by  supi>lying  to  the  popula- 
tion of  this  great  city — an  amusement 
of  the  character  which  we  have  already 
stated  our  belief,  that  such  an  establish- 
ment is  calculated  to  afi'ord.  Upon 
this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  appeal : — 

*<  On  the  second  point,  which  relates 


to  the  advantages  which  result  to  so- 
ciety, from  having  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  great  city,  a  place  of  inno- 
cent and  rational  recreation,  the  coun- 
cil trusts  that  there  can  be  but  little 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  They 
submit  that  it  never  can  be  otherwise 
than  useful,  t6  have  a  place  of  public 
resort  accessible  to  all ;  where  persons 
of  every  rank  and  condition  of  life, 
may  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
The  sixpence  of  the  labourer,  or  the 
artizan,  giving  him  exactly  the  same 
advantages  as  the  sixpence  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  a  place — whk:fa,  unlike  most 
other  places  of  public  amusement,  sup- 
plies attractions  which  address  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  highest  and 
purest  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
which,  by  gratifying,  improve  them. — 
For  it  is  the  high  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  inquiries  into  nature, 
that,  like  the  liberal  arts,  while  they  in- 
struct the  mind,  they  elevate  the  cha- 
racter. The  admiration  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  contempUtion  of  the  works 
of  nature  is  tottched,  as  it  were,  b^ 
the  grandeur  and  elevation  which  is 
stamped  on  those  works ; — ^it  is  an  ad^ 
miration  mixed  with  awe.  A  feeling, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  opposed 
to  a  proud,  contentious,  and  unchari- 
table spirit.  Let  those  who  doubt  the 
reality  of  those  influences  on  human 
character  and  conduct  compare  the  de^ 
meanour  of  the  vast  concourse  of  per- 
sons, of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who 
frequent  the  zoological  gardens,  with 
that  of  a  similar  luimber,  collected  in 
any  other  place  of  mere  amusement, 
and  let  them  say,  in  which  have  they 
observed  the  greatest  degree  of  civility 
of  manner,  and  of  orderly  demeanour ; 
of  the  151,355  persons,  who  visited  the 
gardens  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  the  council,  to  be 
able  to  state  that  not  one  was  seen'  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  nor  was  there  a 
single  deviation  from  propriety,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  exclude  any 
individual  from  the  garden. 

*'  To  many  it  may  appear  that  these 
are  the  suggestions  of  a  mind  imbued 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  a 
particular  pursuit,  rather  than  the  so- 
ber conclusions  of  reason.  Let  us  see, 
then,  whether  or  not  they  derive 
support,  from  the  highest  reasoning 
power  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  ou 


Natural  knowledge  (says  Lord 
Bacon,)  consists  in  understanding  the 
properties  of  creatures,  aud  the  names 
by    which    they   are    called.      The 
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occupation  of  ^dsLtn  in  paradise." 
And  after  having  stated  what  he  terms 
the  '  divine  proofe  of  the  advantages  of 
knowledge/  he  says, '  the  human  proofs 
are->- 

"'l.  That  it  diminishes  afflictions 
from  nature. 

**  *  2.  It  diminishes  evil  from  man  to 
man. 

'*  *  3.  It  improves  private  virtues. 

"  *  4.  It  takes  away  the  barbarism 
from  men's  minds. 

•*  *  5.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency. 

"  *6.  It  takes  away  vain  admira- 
tion. 

**<7.  It  takes  away,  or  mitigates 
fear. 

<"  8.  It  disposes  the  mind  not  to  be 
iiz^  or  seCtlea  in  its  defects,  but  to  be 
susceptible  of  growth  and  reforma- 
tion. 

••  •  9.  It  is  power. 

'*  *  10.  It  advances  fortune. 

**  *  11.  It  IS  our  greatest  source  of 
delight 

'* '  12.  It  insures  immortality.* 

**  These  positions  are  proved  by  all 
the  force  or  his  reason,  and  adorned 
by  all  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tion. When  speaking  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  to  repress  the  evils  which 
arise  from  man  to  man,  he  says  :— 

**  <  In  Orpheus's  theatre,  all  beasts 
and  birds  assembled,  and,  forget- 
ting their  several  appetites — some  of 
prey,  some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel, 
stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to 
the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp,  the 
sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was 
drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but 
every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature. 
Wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature 
and  condition  of  men  who  are  full  of 
savage,  unreclaimed  desires,  of  profit, 
of  lust,  of  revenge,  which  as  long  as 
they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to 
religion,  sweetly  toucoed  with  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  of  books,  of  ser- 
mons, of  harangues,  so  long  is  society 
and  peace  maintained  ;  but  if  these  in- 
struments be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tu- 
mult make  them  not  audible,  all  tilings 
dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion." 

So  persuaded  are  we  of  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  such  establish- 
ments, that  we  feel  that  they  ought  to 
be  maintained  at  the  national  cost. 
We  cannot  advise  the  council  to  make 
an  application  to  government,  because 
we  know  that  it  would  be  refused — ^the 
expenditure  of  money  to  keep  up  a 
place  of  popular  instruction  is  among 
the  most    legitimate  of  the  uses  to 


which  the  public  revenue  can  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  It  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  utilitarian  spirit  which  now  directs 
the  councils  of  government  The  the- 
ories of  economists  run  counter  to  such 
projects,  and  *<  the  philosophy  of  the 
counting  house"  rejects,  of  course,  the 
idea  of  supporting  or  aiding  any  estab- 
lishment which  does  not  •*  pay."  No 
matter  whether  it  elevate  the  public 
taste,  or  improve  the  public  mind,  or 
minister  to  innocent  or  rational  graUfi- 
cation,  none  of  these  things  warrant 
government  in  applying  public  money 
to  its  support  There  are  objects,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money — and,  therefore,  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  economists,  they  are  of  none. 

We  write  in  no  spirit  of  party — ^we 
deprecate  maxims  which  have  infected 
statesmen  of  all  parUes.  Anxious  are 
we  indeed,  to  see  banished  from  our 
legislature,  that  spirit  of  false  and  pe- 
nurious economy  which  refuses  to  ap-. 
ply  the  resources  of  society  to  that 
which  is  to  benefit  society  at  large. 
Did  a  more  enlightened  policy  prevail, 
the  zoological  society  should  not  want  a 
thousand  pounds ;  and  abundantly  would 
the  community  be  repaid,  in  the  influ- 
ence which  such  an  establishment  must 
of  necessity  exercise  upon  the  popular 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the 
works  of  nature,  without  being  made 
better  by  the  enquiry — there  is  a  calm- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history 
which  chastens  the  heart  and  elevates 
the  mind — and  by  some  mysterious, 
perhaps  inexplicable  law,  God  has  or- 
dained, that  man  shall  not  contemplate 
his  works  without  being  improvea. 

We  had  for  some  time  intended  to 
devote  a  paper  to  the  subject  of  the 
zoological  gardens  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
There  are  few  subjects  which  present 
more  that  is  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. We  regret  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  anticipate  our  intention  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  useful 
institution  has  been  placed.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  this  hurried  paper 
as  an  acquittance  of  our  intention — the 
execution  of  which  we  feel  to  be  a  duty. 
At  present,  our  object  is  merely  to 
endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  the  elo- 
(][uent  and  beautiful  appeal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished president — an  appeal  which 
cannot  be  read  without  being  attended 
to.  The  position  which  this  journal 
occupies,  as  the  only  Irish  periodical, 
imposes  on  us  duties,  with  reg^id  to 
national  science — duties  of  which  we 
would  certainly  be  neglectful,  if  we  did 
not  contribute  our  efforts  to  aid   the. 
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efforts  of  the  council  of  the  zoological 
society. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of 
knowledge  so  well  adapted  to  be  ge- 
nerally popular  as  that  of  natural  his- 
tory. Its  study  is  not  embarrassed 
with  any  formidable  or  repulsive  diffi- 
culties—men, and  what,  perhaps,  is 
of  more  consequence — women  of  mo- 
derate intellect  can  attain  at  least  a  re- 
spectable proficiency  in  the  pursuit 
It  imposes  no  severe  or  laborious  study, 
and  perplexes  the  mind  with  no  pain- 
ful inyestigalions.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
studies  which,  is  in  erery  sense  a  re- 
creation— asoological  garden  exactly 
represents  the  character  of  the  pursuit. 
We  can  learn,  at  least  something, 
while  walking  on  the  soil  carpet  of  the 
green  turf-^or  under  the  shadow  of 
umbrageous  bowers,  while  both  eye 
and  ear  are  charmed — and  instruction 
IS  received,  while  we  are  thinking  only 
of  amusement 

In  no  institution  of  the  kind  is  this 
picture  so  fully  realized,  as  in  our  own 
garden.  In  situation,  and  all  that  we 
may  call,  the  horticultural  arrange- 
ments, it  is  infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  that  we  have  viMteo.  The  mag- 
nificent situation,  in  that  great  and  un- 
rividled  demense,  the  Phoenix  Park — 
commanding  a  view  of  wood,  mountain, 
and  city,  in  a  combination  such  as 
few  spots  in  the  world  could  afford — 
the  beautiful  lake  with  which  the  deep 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  has 
been  filled — the  undulations  of  the 
ground,  and  the  fine  old  trees,  which 
give  at  once  ornament  and  shelter  to 
the  walks — these  are  advantages  which 
nothing  that  we  have  seen  in  similar 
establishments  comes  near.  There  is 
an  appearance  of  rurality  and  nature 
about  the  garden,  which  forms  a  most 
"  refreshing**  contrast  to  the  artificial — 
and  <*  menagerie"  like  appearance  of 
the  gardens  at  London  and  Liverpool; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  de- 
lightful spot  has  been  created  within  a 
short  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city — 
and  that  from  one  quarter  at  least  the 
road  to  the  Phoenix  Park  is  in  itself 


a  most  agreeable  promenade — ^we  may 
venture  to  say  that  in  these  advantages 
of  circumstances~-our  garden  is  likely 
to  continue  perfectly  unrivalled. 

We  should  derplv  regret,  indeed, 
that  such  an  establisnment  should  be 
permitted  to  fall.  Of  this,  however, 
we  believe,  there  is  not  the  most  re- 
mote possibilitv.  The  appeal  of  the 
council  concludes  with  a  hmt  at  such  a 
calamity,  but  that  their  appeal  will 
be  properly  responded  to,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  Indeed  there 
is  something  in  the  way  in  which  Use 
determination  is  expressed — which  con« 
veys  in  language  of  the  most  el^^t 
rebuke,  a  very  plain  intimation  that  this 
closing  of  the  gardens  would  involve  a 
heavy  censure  on  the  tAite  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Irish  public 

"  Should  this  appeal,"  they  say,  «  not 
be  answered  by  the  whole  sum  which 
is  required,  being  subscribed,  the  coun- 
cil will  conclude  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  educated  and  affluent  classes  of 
socjetv  in  this  country,  that  while  zoo- 
logical establishments  on  an  extensive 
scale  are  supported  by  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Manchester,  and  Cheltenham,  and 
bv  almost  every  state  on  the  continent 
or  Europe,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
with  its  university,  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  its  various  literary  and  scien- 
tific associations,  stands  in  no  need  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  that  those 
who  fit>m  taste,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  are 
inclined  to  cultivate  natural  history, 
must  seek  in  other  countries  for  the  in- 
formation they  desire.  Should  this  be  . 
the  deliberate  determination  of  the 
Irish  public,  a  painful  duty  will  devolve 
on  the  council  of  the  society  ;  the  gar- 
den must  at  once  be  closed,  the  stock 
disposed  of,  and  the  money  which  it 
produces,  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  outstanding  debt  The  coundl, 
however,  entertain  better  hopes  ;  they 
can  scarcely  anticipate  a  decision  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  its  people,  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  actual  state 
of  zoological  science." 


FARDOROUGHA,  THE  MISER  :    OR,  THE  CONTICTS   OP  LISNAMONA.— FART  V. 
BY  WILUAM  CABLETON, 
Author  Of  •*  T^aiti  and  Storiet  of  the  Irish  FtaMotiy." 
OiV  hearing  his  step,  she  raised  her    knowledged  their  love.      She  gazed 
head,  and  advancing  towards  the  mid-    wistfully  upon    it  after    they   enter- 
die  of  the  garden,  took  his  arm,  and    ed,  and  rung  her  hands,  but  still  shed 
led  him  towards  the  summer-house  in    no  tear, 
which  Connor  and  she  had  first  ac-       '*  Una,"  said  her  brother,  J^ou  hi 
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something  to  lar  to  me ;  what  !■  it, 
darling  r 

She  glanced  timidly  at  him,  and 
blu'shed. 

*•  You  won't  be  angry  with  me, 
John,"  she  replied  ;  "  would  it  be  pro- 
per for  me  to        to  go " 

*«  What  I  to  be  present  at  the  trial  ? 
Bear  Una,  you  cannot  think  of  it.  It 
would  neither  be  proper  nor  prudent, 
and  you  surely  would  not  be  consider- 
ed indelicate  ?  Besides,  even  were  it 
not  so,  your  strength  is  unequal  to  it. 
No,  no,  Una  dear ;  dismiss  it  from 
your  thoughts." 

"  I  fear  I  could  not  stand  it,  indeed, 
John,  even  if  it  were  proper ;  but  I 
know  not  what  ^o  do  ;  there  is  a  weight 
like  death  upon  my  heart.  If  I  could 
shed  a  tear  it  would  relieve  me  ;  but  I 
cannot** 

"  It  is  probably  better  you  should 
feel  so,  Una,  than  to  entertain  hopes 
upon  the  matter  that  may  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  always  wisest  to  prepare 
for  the  worst,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
shock  that  may  come  upon  us,  and 
which  always  falls  heaviest  when  it 
comes  contrary  to  our  expectations." 

**  I  do  not  at  all  feel  well,"  she  re- 
plied, ''and  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  best  vmay  to  break  this  day's  tidings 
to  me,  when  you  come  home.  If  he's 
cleared,  say,  goodhumouredly,  *  Una, 
all's  lost ;'  and  if— if  not,  oh,  desire 


ay  to  me,  '  Una,  you  had  better 
go  to  oed,  and  let  your  mother  go 
with  you  ;*  that  will  be  enough ;  I  will 
go  to  bed,  and  if  ever  I  rise  from  it 
again,  it  will  not  be  from  a  love  of 
life." 

The  brother  seeing  that  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  her  grief  only  caused 
her  to  feel  more  deeply,  deemed  it 
better  to  terminate  than  to  continue  a 
dialogue  which  only  aggravated  her 
6uiFering%. 

"  I  trust  and  hope,  dear  Una,"  he 
laid,  **  that  you  will  observe  my 
father's  advice,  and  make  at  least  a 
worthy  effort  to  support  yourself,  under 
^'hat  certainly  is  a  heavy  affliction  to 
you,  in  a  manner  becoming  your  own 
character.  For  his  sake — for  my  mo- 
ther's, and  for  mine  too,  endeavour  to 
have  courage ;  be  firm — and,  Una,  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you'll  pray  to 
God  to  strengthen  you  ;  for,  after  all, 
there  is  no  support  in  the  moment  of 
distress  and  sorrow,  lik€  His." 

**  I  will  take  your  advice,"  she  re- 
plied ;  **  but  is  it  not  strange,  John« 
that  such  heavy  misfortune  should  fail 


upon  two  persons  to  young,  and  who 
deserve  it  so  little?" 

**  It  may  be  a  trial  sent  for  yonr  ad- 
vantage and  his ;  who  can  say  but  it 
may  yet  end  for  the  good  of  you  both  ? 
At  present,  indeed,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  its  ending  favourably,  &nd« 
even  should  it  not,  we  are  bound  to 
bear  with  patience  such  dispensations 
as  the  Great  Being,  to  whom  we  owe 
our  existence,  and  of  whose  ways  we 
know  so  little,  may  think  right  to  lay 
upon  us.  Now,  Grod  bless  you,  and 
support  you,  dear,  till  I  see  you  again. 
I  must  go ;  don't  you  hear  the  jaunt- 
ing-car driving  up  to  the  gate ;  be 
firm — dear  Una — be  firm,  and  good 
bye?" 

Never  was  a  day  spent  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  terrible  suspense 
than  that  which  dmnk  up  the  strength 
of  this  sinking  girl  during  the  trial  of 
her  lover.  Actuated  by  a  burning  and 
restless  sense  of  distraction,  she  pass- 
ed from  place  to  place  with  that  me- 
chanical step  which  marks  thoae  who 
seek  for  comfort  in  vain.  She  retired 
to  her  apartment  and  strove  to  pray  ; 
but  the  effort  vras  fruitless ;  the  confu- 
sion of  her  mind  rendered  eonnezion 
and  continuity  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage impossible.  At  one  moment 
she  repaired  to  the  icenes  where  they 
had  met,  and  again  with  a  hot  and 
aching  brain,  left  them  with  a  shudder 
that  arose  from  a  withering  conception 
of  the  loss  of  him  whose  image,  by 
their  association,  was  at  once  rendered 
more  distinct  and  more  beloved.  Her 
poor  mother  frequently  endeavoured 
to  console  her,  but  became  too  much 
affected  hertelf  to  proceed.  Nor  were 
the  servants  less  anxious  to  remove  the 
heavy  load  of  sorrow  which  weighed 
down  her  young  spirit  to  the  earth. 
Her  brief,  but  affecting,  reply  ^tis  the 
same  to  each. 

**  Nothing  can  comfort  roe  ;  my 
heart  is  breaking  ;  oh,  leave  me — ^leave 
me  to  the  sorrow  that's  upon  me.** 

Deep  indeed  vras  the  distress  felt  on 
her  account,  even  by  the  females  of 
her  father's  hmise  ;  who,  that  day, 
shed  many  bitter  tears  on  witnessing 
the  mute  but  feverish  agony  of  her 
sufferings..  As  evening  approached 
she  became  evidently  more  aistractcd 
and  depressed ;  her  head,  she  said,  felt 
hot,  and  her  temples  occasionally 
throbbed  with  considerable  violence. 
The  alternations  of  colour  on  her 
cheek  were  more  frequent  than  before, 
and  their  pallid  and   carmine    hues 
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were  more  alarmingly  contrasted.  Her 
weeping  mother  took  the  stricken  one 
to  her  bosom,  and,  after  kissing  her 
burning  and  passive  lips,  pressed  her 
temples,  with  a  hope  that  this  might 
give  her  relief. 

"  Why  don't  you  cry,  amen  w?a- 
chree  f  (daughter  of  my  heart.)  Thry 
and  shed  tears  ;  it  'ill  take  away  this 
burnin'  pain  that's  in  your  poor  head  ; 
oh,  thry  an'  let  down  the  tears,  an' 
youll  see  how  it  111  relieve  you." 

••  Mother,  I  can't,"  she  replied  ;  •*  I 
can  shed  no  tear ;  I  wish  they  were 
home,  for  the  worst  couldn't  be*  worse 
than  this." 

«*  No,  asthore,  it  couldn't — it  can't ; 
husth ! — do  you  hear  it  ?  There  they 
are  ;  that's  the  car ;  ay,  indeed,  it's  at 
the  gate." 

They  both  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  the  voices  of  her  father  and  bro- 
ther were  distinctly  heard  giving  some 
necessary  orders  to  the  servant. 

"Mother,  mother,"  exclaimed  Una, 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  heart, 
**  my  heart  is  bursting,  and  my  temples 
—my  temples—" 

**  Chierna  yeelish,"  said  the  mother, 
feeling  its  strong  and  rapid  palpita- 
tions, **  you  can't  stand  this.  Oh,  dar- 
lin'  of  ray  heart,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  life,  an'  of  the  Hvin*  God,  be 
firm." 

At  this  moment  theiY  knock  at  the 
hall-door  occasioned  her  to  leap,  with 
a  sudden  start,  almost  out  of  her  mo- 
ther's arms.  But,  all  at  once,  the 
tumult  of  that  heart  ceased,  and  the 
Vermillion  of  her  cheek  changed  to  the 
hue  of  death.  With  a  composure, 
probably  more  the  result  of  weakness 
than  fortitude,  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  giving  a  fixed  gaze  towards  the 
parlour-door,  that  spoke  the  resigna- 
tion of  despair,  she  awaited  the  tidings 
of  her  lover's  doom.  They  both  en- 
tered, and  after  a  cautious  glance 
about  the  room,  immediately  perceived 
the  situation  in  which,  reclining  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  she  lay,  ghastly  as  a 
corpse,  before  them. 

•*  Una,  dear,"  said  John,  approach- 
ing her,  *•  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill." 

She  rlvetted  her  eyes  upon  him,  as 
if  she  would  read  his  soul,  but  she 
could  not  utter  a  syllable. 

The  young  man's  countenance  be- 
came overshadowed  by  a  deep  and 
mournful  sense  of  the  task  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  perform  ;  his 
voice  faltered,  and  his  limbs  trembled. 


as,  in  a  low  tone  of  heartfelt  and  pro- 
found sympathy,  he  exclaimed, 

•*  Una  dear,  you  had  better  go  to 
bed,  and  let  my  mother  stay  with 
you." 

Calmly  she  heard  him,  and  rising, 
she  slowly  but  deliberately  left  the 
room,  and  proceeded  up  stairs  with  a 
degree  of  steadiness  which  surprised 
her  mother.  The  only  words  she  ut- 
tered on  hearing  this  blighting  commu- 
nication, were,  *'  Come  with  me,  mo- 
ther."" 

*•  Una,  darling,"  said  the  latter  when 
they  had  reached  the  bed-room,  **  why 
don't  you  spake  to  me  ?  Let  me  hear 
your  voice,  jewel ;  only  let  me  hear 
your  voice." 

Una  stooped  and  aifectionately  kiss- 
ed her,  but  made  no  reply  for  some 
minutes.  She  then  began  to  undress, 
which  she  did  in  fits  and  starts  ;  some- 
times pausing,  in  evident  abstraction, 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  again  re- 
suming the  task  of  preparing  for  bed. 

••  Mother,"  she  at  length  said,  •*  my 
heart  is  as  cold  as  ice  ;  but  my  brain  is 
burning  ;  feel  my  temples,  how  hot 
they  are,  and  how  they  beat." 

•*  I  do,  alanna  dheelish  ;  your  body, 
as  well  as  your  mind,  is  sick  ;  but 
we'll  sind  for  the  docthor,  darlin',  and 
you'll  soon  be  betther,  1  hope." 

•*  I  hope  60  ;  and  then  Connor  and 
I  can  be  married  in  spite  of  them. 
Don't  they  say,  mother,  that  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven  ?" 

*«  They  do  darlin'." 

«*  Well,  then,  I  will  meet  him  there. 
Oh,  my  head — my  head  ;  I  cannot 
bear — bear  this  racking  pam." 

Her  mother,  who,  though  an  unedu- 
cated woman,  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  sagacity,  immediately  perceiv- 
ed that  her  mind  was-  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  being  unsettled. 
Having,  therefore,  immediately  called 
one  of  the  maid-servants,  she  gave  her 
orders  to  stay  with  Una,  who  had 
now  gone  to  bed,  until  she  herself 
could  again  return  to  her.  She  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  parlour,  where 
her  husband  and  son  were,  and,  with  a 
face  pale  from  alarm,  told  them  that 
she  feared  Una's  mind  was  going. 

**  May  the  Almighty  forbid,"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  for  they  had  just  sat 
down  to  dinner ;  **  oh,  what  makes 
you  say  such  a  tiling,  Bridget  ?  what 
on  earth  makes  you  think  it  ?* 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  mother,  tell  us 
at   once,"    enquired    the    son,  rrisingjp 
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from  the  table,  and  walking  distract- 
edly across  the  room. 

**  Why  she's  banning  to  rave  about 
him,**  replied  her  mother;  "she's  afther 
sa^in*  that  lhe*Il  be  married  to  him  in 
spite  o*  them." 

**  In  spite  o*  who,  Bridget  ?**  asked 
the  Bodagh,  wiping  his  eyes — "  in 
spite  o'  who  does  she  mane  ?** 

<*  Why,  I  suppose  in  spite  of  Flana- 
gan an'thim  that  found  him  guilty," 
replied  his  wife. 

**  Well,  but  what  else  did  she  say, 
mother?" 

■'She  axed  me  if  marriages  warn*t 
made  in  heaven,  and  I  tould  her  that 
the  people  said  so  ;  upon  that  she  said 
she'd  meet  him  there,  an'  then  she 
complained  of  her  head.  The  trewth 
is,  sne  has  a  heavy  load  of  sickness  on 
her  back,  an'  the  sorra  hour  should  be 
lost  till  we  get  a  docthor." 

"  Yes,  that  if  the  truth,  mother  ;  I'll 
go  this  moment  for  Dr.  H 
There's  nothing  like  taking  these 
things  in  time.  Poor  Una  !  God 
knows  this  trial  is  a  sore  one  upon  a 
heart  so  faithful  and  affectionate  as 
her's." 

**  John,  had  you  not  betther  ait  8ome> 
thing  before  you  eo  ?"  said  his  father; 
**you  want  it  aftner  the  troublesome 
day  you  had." 

••  No,  MO,"  replied  the  son ;  **  I  can- 
not— I  cannot ;  I  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  I  hear  what  the  doctor  will 
say  about  her.  Oh,  my  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
*<  and  is  it  come  to  this  with  you,  our 
darling  Una  ? — I  won't  lose  a  moment 
till  I  return,"  he  added,  as  he  went  out; 
*'  nor  will  I,  under  any  circumstances, 
come  without  medical  aid  of  some 
kind." 

**  Let  these  things  be  taken  away, 
Bridget,"  said  the  Bodagh ;  *'  my  ap- 
petite is  gone,  too ;  that  last  news  is 
the  worst  of  all.  May  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  keep  our  chilcTs  mind  right ; 
for,  oh,  Bridget,  would  n't  death  itself 
be  far  afore  Mfl/r 

*•  I'm  going  up  to  her,"  replied  his 
wife  ;  **  and  may  Jasus  guard  her,  and 
spare  her  safe  and  sound  to  us  ;  for  what 
— what  kind  af  a  house  would  it  be  if 

she but  I  can't  think  of  it.    Ob, 

wurrah,  wurrah,  this  night  I" 

Until  the  return  of  their  son  .with 
the  doctor,  both  O'Brien  and  his  wife 
hung  in  a  state  of  alarm  bordering  on 
agony  over  the  bed  of  their  beloved 
daughter.  Indeed  the  rapidity  and 
vehemence  with  which  incoherence, 
accompanied  by  severe  illness,  set  in, 


were  sufficient  to  excite  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  to  justify  their  darkest  ap- 
prehensions. Her  skin  was  hot  almost 
to  bumine ;  her  temples  throbbed  ter- 
ribly, and  such  were  her  fits  of  start- 
ing and  ravings  that  they  felt  as  if 
ever^  minute  were  an  hour,  until  the 
physician  actually  made  his  appear- 
ance. Long  before  this  gentleman 
reached  the  house,  the  son  had  made 
him  fully  acquainted  with  what  he 
looked  upon  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
her  illness ;  not  that  the  doctor  himsdf 
had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  it; 
for  indeed  there  were  few  persons  of 
any  class  or  condition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  whom  that  circumstance 
was  unknown. 

On  examining  the  diagnostics  that 
presented  themselves,  he  pronounced 
tier  complaint  to  be  brain  fever  of  the 
most  formidable  class,  to  wit,  that 
which  arises  from  extraordinary  pres- 
sure upon  the  mind,  and  unusual  ex- 
citement of  the  feelings.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  her  family,  however,  to  know 
that  beyond  the  temporary  mental 
aberrations  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  her  complaint,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  insanity.  They 
felt  grateful  to  God  for  this,  and  were 
consequentiy  enabled  to  watch  her 
nck-bed  with  more  composure,  and  to 
look  forward  to  her  ultimate  recovery 
with  a  hope  less  morbid  and  gloomy. 
In  this  state  we  are  now  compelled  to 
leave  them  and  her,  and  to  beg  the 
reader  will  accompany  us  to  another 
house  of  sorrow,  where  the  mourning 
was  still  more  deep,  and  the  spirita 
that  were  wounded  driven  into  all  the 
wild  and  dreary  darkness  of  affliction. 

Our  readers  cannot  foiget  the  help- 
less state  of  intoxication,  in  which 
Fardorougha  left  his  unhappy  son  on 
the  evening  of  the  calamitous  da^  that 
saw  him  doomed  to  an  ignominioos 
death.  His  neighbours,  as  we  then 
said,  having  procured  a  car,  assisted 
him  home,  and  would,  for  bis  wife's 
and  son's  sake,  have  afforded  him  all 
the  sympathy  in  their  power ;  he  was. 
however,  so  completely  overcome  with 
the  spirits  he  had  drank,  and  an  un- 
conscious latent  feeling  of  the  dreadfiit 
sentence  that  had  been  pronounced 
upon  his  son,  that  he  required  little 
else  at  their  hands  than  to  keep  him 
steady  on  the  car.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  home,  his  language 
was  only  a  continuation  of  the  incohe- 
rencies  which  Connor  had,  with  such  a 
humiliating  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow, 
witnessed  in  his  prison  cell.     A  little 
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before  they  arrived  within  sight  of 
his  house,  his  companions  perceived 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  to  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  the  car  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  party  returning  from  a 
wedding  or  from  some  other  occasion 
equally  festive  and  social.  Most  of 
them  were  the  worse  of  liquor,  and 
one  of  tbem  in  particular  had  reached 
a  condition  which  may  be  too  often 
witnessed  in  this  country.  I  mean 
that  in  which  the  language  becomes 
thick;  tha  eye  knowing  but  vacant; 
the  face  impudent  but  relaxed ;  the 
limbs  tottering,  and  the  voice  invete- 
ratelv  disposed  to  melody.  The  ge- 
neral conversation,  therefore,  of  those 
who  accompanied  the  old  man  was,  as 
is  usual  with  persons  so  circumstanced, 
high  and  windv ;  but  as  far  as  could 
be  supposed  by  those  who  heard 
them,  cheerful  and  amicable.  Over 
the  loudness  of  their  dialogue  might 
be  heard,  from  time  to  time,  at  a  great 
distance,  the  sons:  of  the  drunken  me- 
lodist just  alluded  to,  rising  into  those 
desperate  tones  which  borrow  their 
drowsy  energy  from  intoxication  alone. 
Such  was  the  character  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  miser  home;  and 
such  were  the  indications  conveyed  to 
the  ears  or  eyes  of  those  who  either 
saw  or  heard  them,  as  they  approached 
Fardorougha's  dwelling,  where  .the  un- 
sleeping heart  of  the  mother  watched 
— and  oh,  with  what  a  dry  and  burning 
anguish  of  expectation,  let  our  readers 
judge — for  the  life  or  death  of  the  only 
child  that  God  had  ever  vouchsafed  to 
that  loving  heart  on  which  to  rest  all 
its  tenderest  hopes  and  affections. 

The  manner  in  which  Honor  O'Do- 
novan  spent  that  day  was  marked  by 
an  earnest  and  simple  piety  that  would 
have  excited  high  praise  and  admira- 
tion if  witnessed  in  a  person  of  rank 
or  consideration  in  society.  She  was, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  too 
ill  to  be  able  to  attend  the  trial  of  her 
son,  or  as  she  herself  expressed  it  in 
Irish,  to  draw  strength  to  her  heart 
by  one  look  at  his  manly  face ;  by  one 
glance  from  her  boy's  eye.  She  re- 
solved, however,  to  draw  consolation 
from  a  higher  source,  and  to  rest  the 
burthen  of  her  sorrows,  as  far  as  in  her 
lay,  upon  that  being  in  whose  hands 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  death  ;  or  if 
she  descended  from  the  elevation  of 
true  worship  to  supplicate  the  inter- 
cession of  departed  spirits,  let  us  attri- 
bute this  rather  to  the  dogmas  of  her 
creed  than  the  errors  of  her  heart. 


From  the  moment  her  husband  lefi 
the  threshold  of  his  childless  house 
on  that  morning  until  his  return,  her 
prayers  to  God  and  the  saints  were 
truly  incessant.  And  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  the  Almighty,  as  to  dare  assert  that 
the  humble  supplications  of  this  pious 
and  sorrowful  mother  were  not  heard 
and  answered.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  fervour  of  an  imagination, 
wrought  upon  by  the  influence  of  a 
creed  which  nourishes  religious  enthu- 
siasm in  an  extraordinary  degree,  or 
whether  it  was  by  direct  support  fi'om 
that  God  who  compassionated  her 
affliction,  let  others  determine;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  the  course  of  that 
day  she  gained  a  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, joined  to  an  increased  serenity 
of  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  hoped 
to  feel  under  a  calamity  so  black  and 
terrible. 

On  hearing  the  approach  of  the  car 
which  bore  her  husband  home,  and  on 
listening  to  the  noisy  mirth  of  those, 
who,  had  they  been  sober,  would  have 
sincerely  respected  her  grief,  she  put 
up  an  inward  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  what  she  supposed  to  be 
the  happy  event  of  Connor*s  acquittal. 
Stunning  was  the  blow,  however,  and 
dreadful  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  oc- 
casioned by  the  discovery  of  this  sad 
mistake.  When  they  reached  the  door 
she  felt  still  further  persuaded  that  all 
had  ended  as  she  wished,  for  to  no- 
thing else,  except  the  wildness  of  un- 
expected joy,  could  she  think  of  ascrib- 
ing her  husband's  intoxication. 

"We  must  carry  Fardorongha  in," 
said  one  of  them  to  the  rest ;  **  for  the 
liquor  has  fairly  overcome  him — he's 
sound  asleep." 

**  He  is  cleared,"  exclaimed  the 
mother ;  *'  he  is  cleared  !  My  heart 
tells  me  he  has  come  out  without  a 
stain.  What  else  could  make  his 
father,  that  never  tasted  liquor  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  be  as  he  is  T* 

"  Honor  O'Donovan,"  said  one  of 
them,  wringing  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
**  this  has  been  a  black^day  to  you  all ; 
you  must  prepare  yourself  for  bad 
news." 

"  Thin  Christ  and  his  blessed  mother 
support  me,  and  support  us  all — but 
what  is  the  worst?  oh  what  b  the 
worst*?" 

"The  bkarradh  dhu,'*  replied  the 
man,  alluding  to  the  black  cap  which 
the  judge  puts  on  when  passing  sen- 
tence of  death. 

"Well;  said  she.^« may ^^^^j^ 
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of  the  Lord  that  sent  this  upon  m  be 
praised  for  ever !  That's  no  rason  why 
we  shouldn*t  still  put  our  trust  and  re- 
liance in  him.  I  will  show  them,  by 
the  help  of  God's  grace,  an'  by  the 
assistance  of  his  blessed  mother,  who 
suflfered  herself, — an*  oh,  what  is  my 
8ufierin*s  to  her's  ? — I  will  show  them  I 
say,  that  I  can  bear,  as  a  Christian 
ought,  whatever  hard  fate  it  may  plase 
the  Saviour  of  the  earth  to  lay  upon 
us.  I  know  my  son  is  innocent,  an* 
surely,  although  it's  hard,  hard  to  part 
with  such  a  boy,  yet  it's  a  consolation 
to  know  that  he'll  be  better  wid  God, 
who  is  takin*  him,  than  ever  he*d  be 
wid  us.  So  the  Lord*8  will  be  done 
this  night  and  for  ever  I  amin !" 

This  noble  display  of  glowing  piety 
and  fortitude  was  not  lost  upon  those 
who  witnessed  it  After  uttering  these 
simple  but  exalted  sentiments,  she 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, and  bowed  her  head  with  such  a 
Yivid  sense  of  God*s  presence,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  actually  stood,  as  no 
doubt  she  did,  under  the  shadow  of  bis 
power.  These  men,  knowing  the  force 
of  her  lore  to  that  son,  and  the  conse- 
quent depth  of  her  misery  at  losing 
faim  by  a  death  so  shameful  and  violent, 
reverently  took  off  their  hats  as  she 
bent  her  head  to  express  this  obe- 
dience to  the  decrees  of  God,  and  in  a 
subdued  tone  and  manner  exclaimed, 
almost  with  one  voice, — 

••  May  God  pity  you.  Honor ;  for 
who  but  yourself  would  or  could  act 
as  you  do  this  bitther,  bittber  night  T* 

**  I'm  only  doin*  what  I  ought  to  do," 
she  replied ;  **  what  is  religion  good  for 
If  It  doesn  t  keep  the  heart  right  an' 
support  us  undher  thrials  like  this, 
what  'ud  it  be  then  but  a  name  ?  But 
how,  oh  how,  came  his  father  to  be  in 
sich  a  state  on  this  bitther,  bittber 
night,  as  you  say  it  is — an'  ob  !  heaven 
above  sees  it's  that — how  came  his 
father,  1  say,  into  such  a  state  ?* 

They  then  related  the  circumstance 
as  it  actually  happened  ;  and  she  ap- 
peared much  relieved  to  hear  that  his 
inebriety  was  only  accidental. 

••  I  am  glad,**  she  said,  **  that  he  got 
it  as  he  did ;  for  indeed  if  he  had  made 
himself  dhrunk  this  day,  as  too  many 
like  him  do  on  sich  occasions,  he  never 
again  would  appear  the  same  man  in 
my  eyes,  nor  would  my  heart  ever 
more  warm  to  him  as  it  did.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  that  he  didn't  take 
it  of  himself." 

She  then  heard,  with  a  composure 
that  could  result  only  from  fortitude 


and  resignation  united,  a  more  detsuled 
account  of  her  son's  trial,  after  which 
she  added — 

"  As  God  is  above  me  this  night  I 
find  it  asier  to  lose  Connor  than  to 
forgive  the  man  that  destroyed  him ; 
but  this  is  a  bad  state  of  heart,  that  I 
trust  my  Saviour  will  give  me  grace  to 
overcome ;  an'  I  know  he  will  if  I  ax 
it  as  I  ought ;  at  all  evints,  I  wont  lay 
my  side  on  a  bed  this  night  until  1 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  Bartle  Flana- 
gan, an'  to  turn  his  heart" 

She  then  pressed  them  with  a  heart, 
as  hospitable  as  it  was  pious,  to  par- 
take or  food,  which  they  declined,  nt)m 
a  natural  reluctance  to  give  trouble 
where  the  heart  is  known  to  be  pressed 
down  by  the  violence  of  domestic  ca- 
lamity. These  are  distinctions  which 
our  humble  countrymen  draw  with  a 
delicacy  that  may  well  shame  those 
who  move  in  a  higher  rank  of  life. 
Respect  for  unmerited  affliction,  and 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  the  just 
and  virtuous,  are  never  withheld  by 
the  Irish  peasant  when  allowed  by 
those  who  can  guide  him  either  for 

food  or  evil  to  follow  the  impulses  of 
is  own  heart  The  dignity,  for  in- 
stance, of  Honor  O'Donovan's  bearing 
under  a  trial  so  overwhelming  in  its 
nature,  and  the  piety  with  which  she 
supported  it,  struck  them,  half  tipsy  as 
they  were,  so  forcibly, that  they  became 
sobered  down — some  of  them  into  a 
full  |)erception  of  her  firmness  and  high 
religious  reelings ;  and  those  who  were 
more  affected  by  drink  into  a  maudlin 
gravity  of  deportment  still  more  ho- 
nourable to  the  admirable  principles  of 
the  woman  who  occasioned  it 

One  of  the  latter,  for  instance,  named 
Bat  Hanratty,  exclaimed,  ufVcr  they 
had  bade  her  good  night,  and  expressed 
their  unaffecti^d  sorrow  for  the  severe 
loss  she  was  about  to  sustain, 

**  Well,  well,  you  may  all  talk ;  but  be 
the  powdhers  o'  delf  nothin  barrin'  the 
downright  grace  o'  God  could  sup — 
sup-port  that  dacent  mother  of  ould 
Fardorougha — I  mane  of  his  son,  poor 
Connor.  But  the  truth  is,  you  see, 
that  there's  nothin' — nothin* — no,  the 
divil  saize  the  hap'o'rth  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  aguil  to  puttin'  your 
trust  in  God ;  bekaise  you  see — Con 
Roach,  I  say — ^bekaise,  you  see,  when 
a  roan  does  that  as  he  ought  to  do  it ; 
for  it's  all  faisthelagh  if  you  go  the 
wrong  way  about  it ;  but  Con — Condv, 
I  say,  you're  a  dacent  man  ;  on*  ^t 
stands  to  raison — it  does,  boys — upon 
my  sowl  it  does.    It  wasn't  for  no- 
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thin*  that  mone^  was  lost  upon  myself, 
when  I  was  takin*  in  the  edjiggation  ; 
and  maybe,  if  Connor  O* Donovan,  that 
is  now  goin*  to  suffer,  poor  fellow— 
**  For  the  TiUain  fwore  away  my  liftt  an*  all  by  per- 
jurer ,• 
And  for  that  tame  I  die  vid  abame  upon  the  gal- 
lows tree.'* 
So,  as  I  was  say  in*  why  didn't  Connor 
come  in  an'  join  the  boys  like  another, 
an*  then  we  could  settle  Bartle  for 
staggin  against  him.  For  you  see,  in 
regard  o*  that,  Condv,  it  doesn't  signify 
a  traneeu  whether  he  put  a  match  to 
the  haggard  or  not ;  the  thing  is,  you 
know,  that  even  if  he  did,  Bartle 
daren  t  swear  against  him  widout 
breakin*  his  first  oath  to  the  boys  ;  an' 
if  he  did  it  aflher  that,  an'  brought  any 
of  them  into  th rouble  conthrairy  to  the 
articles,  be  gorra  sure  he'd  be  entitled 
to  get  a  gusset  opened  undher  one  o' 
his  ears,  any  how.  But  you  see.  Con, 
be  the  book — God  pardon  me  for 
swearin* — but  be  the  book,  the  mother 
has  the  thrue  ralligion  in  her  heart,  or 
she'd  never  stand  it  the  way  she  does, 
an*  that  proves  what  I  was  expoundin*; 
that  aflher  all,  the  sorra  hap'o  rth  aquil 
to  the  grace  o'  God.  I  can  repate  the 
conwheeture  in  Latin  myself,  an'  upon 
my  sowl  I  find  that  aflher  a  hard  day's 
fightin'  or  drinkin'  it  aises  my  mind  all 
to  pieces.  Sure  they  say  one  bout  of 
it  in  Latin  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ro« 
saries  ;  for,  you  see,  the  Latin  bein'  the 
mother  tongue  in  heaven,  that's  what 
gives  sich  power  entirely  to  prayers 
that's  offered  up  in  that  langriage,  an' 
what  makes  our  clargy  so  powerful 
beyant  all  others." 

He  then  sang  a  comic  sonff,  and, 
having  passed  an  additional  eulogium 
on  the  conduct  of  Honor  O' Donovan, 
concluded  by  exhibiting  some  rather 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  becoming 
pathetic  from  sheer  sympathy ;  afler 
which  the  soporific  effect  of  his  liba- 
tions soon  hushed  him  into  a  snore 
that  acted  as  a  base  to  the  shrill  tones 
in  which  his  companions  addressed  one 
another  from  each  side  of  the  car. 

Fardorougha,  ever  since  the  passion 
of  avarice  had  established  its  accursed 
dominion  in  his  heart,  narrowed  by 
degrees  his  domestic  establishment, 
until,  towards  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  it  consisted  of  only  a  labouring 
boy,  as  the  term  is,  and  a  servant  girl. 
Indeed,  no  miser  ever  was  known  to 
maintain  a  latge  household :  and  that 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  detailed. 
Since  Connor's  incarceration,  however, 
his  father's  heart  had  to  fiir  expanded, 


that  he  hired  two  men  as  inside  ser- 
vants, one  of  them,  now  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  hieing  the  identical  Nogher 
M'Cormicic,  who,  as  the  reader  remem- 
bers was  in  his  service  at  the  period  of 
Connor's  birth.  The  other  was  a 
young  man  named  Thady  Star,  or 
Keillaghan,  as  it  is  called  in  Irish,  who 
was  engaged  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Biddy  Nulty,  then  an  estab- 
lished favourite  with  her  master  and 
mistress,  in  consequence  of  her  faithful 
devotion  to  them  and  Connor,  and  her 
simple-hearted  participation  in  their 
heavy  trouble.  The  manner  in  which 
they  received  the  result  of  her  son's 
trial  v^-as  not  indeed  calculated  to  sus- 
tain his  mother.  In  the  midst  of  the 
clamour,  however,  she  was  calm  and 
composed ;  but  it  would  have  been 
evident,  to  a  close  observer,  that  a  deep 
impression  of  religious  duty  alone  sus- 
tained her,  and  that  the  yearnings  of  the 
mothei^s  heart  though  stilled  by  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  Will,  were  yet  more 
intensely  agonised  by  the  suppression 
of  what  she  secretly  felt.  Sucn,  how- 
ever, is  the  motive  of  those  heroic 
acts  of  self-denial,  which  religion  only 
can  enable  us  to  perform.  It  does  not 
harden  the  heart,  or  prevent  it  from 
feeling  the  full  force  ol  the  calamity  or 
sorrow  which  comes  upon  us  ;  no,  but 
whilst  we  experience  it  in  all  the  ri- 
gour of  distress,  it  teaches  us  to  reflect 
that  suffering  is  our  lot,  and  that  it  b 
our  duty  to  receive  these  severe  dis- 
pensations, in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent others  from  being  corrupted  by 
our  impatience,  or  by  our  open  want  of 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence. When  the  agony  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  was  at  its  highest,  he  re- 
tired^ to  a  solitary  place,  and  whilst 
every  pore  exuded  water  and  blood,  he 
still  exclaimed — *'  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  Here  was  resignation 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  heart 
exquisitely  sensible  of  all  it  had  to 
bear.  And  much,  indeed,  as  yet  lay 
before  that  of  the  pious  mother  of  our 
unhappy  hero,  and  severe  was  the  trial 
whicn,  on  this  very  night  she  was 
doomed  to  encounter. 

When  Fardorougha  awoke,  which 
he  did  not  do  until  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  looked  wildly  about 
him,  and,  starting  up  in  the  bed,  put 
his  two  hands  on  his  temples,  like  a 
man  distracted  by  acute  pain  ;  yet 
anxious  to  develope  in  his  memory  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  day.  The 
mmates,  however,  were  startled  from 
their  sleep  by  a  shriek  or  rather  a  yeU. 
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10  loud  and  unearthly  that,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes they  stood  collected  about  his 
bed.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed, 
to  conceive,  much  less  to  describe  such 
a  picture  of  utter  horror  as  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  observation.  A 
look  that  resembled  the  turbid  glare  of 
insanity,  was  rivetted  upon  them  whilst 
he  uttered  shriek  afler  shriek,  without 
the  power  of  articulating  a  syllable. 
The  room,  too,  was  dim  and  gloomy  ; 
for  the  light  of  the  candle  that  was  lefb 
burning  beside  him,  had  become  ghastly 
for  want  of  snufBng.  There  he  sat — 
his  fleshless  hands  pressed  against  his 
temples  ;  his  thin,  grey  hair  standing 
out  wildly  from  his  head ;  his  lips 
asunder  ;  and  his  cheeks,  sucked  in  so 
far,  that  the  chasms  occasioned  in  his 
jawbones,  by  the  want  of  his  back  teeth, 
were  plainly  visible. 

**  Chiernah  dheelish,"  exclaimed  Ho- 
nor, **  what  is  this  ?  as  heaven's  above 
me,  I  believe  he*s  dyin' ;  see  how  he 
gasps.  Here,  Fardorougha,"  she  ex- 
claimed, seizing  a  jug  of  water  which 
had  been  left  on  a  chair  beside  him, 
but  which  he  evidently  did  not  see  ; 
<*  here,  here,  darlin,  wet  your  lips  ;  the 
cool  wather  will  refresh  you." 

He  immediately  clutched  the  jug 
with  eager  and  trembling  hands,  and 
at  one  rapid  draught,  emptied  it  to  the 
bottom. 

"  Now,*  he  shouted,  *•  I  can  spake, 
now  I  can  spake.  Where's  my  son  ? 
Where's  my  son  ?  an'  what  has  happened 
vie  f  how  did  I  come  here  ?  was  I  mad  ? 
am  I  mad?  but  tell  me,  tell  me  first, 
Where's  Connor  ?  Is  it  thrue  ?  is  it 
all  thrue?  or  is  it  me  that's  mad?" 

*•  Fardorougba,  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
"  be  a  man,  or,  rather,  be  a  Christian. 
It  was  God  gave  Connor  to  us,  and 
who  has  a  betther  right  to  take  him 
back  from  us  ?  Don't  be  flyin'  in  His 
face,  bekase  he  wont  ordher  every- 
thing as  you  wish.  You  have'nt  takeu 
off  of  you  tonight,  so  rise,  dear,  and 
calm  yourself ;  then  go  to  your  knees, 
lift  your  heart  to  God,  and  beg  of  him 
to  grant  you  strinth  and  patience. 
Thry  that  coorse,  avourneen,  an'  you'll 
find  it  the  best." 

"  How  did  I  come  home,  I  say ;  oh, 
tell  me.  Honor,  tell  me,  was  I  out  o* 
my  wits  T 

"You  feinted,"  she  replied;  "and 
thin  they  gave  you  whiskey  to  support 
you  ;  an'  not  bein'  accustomed  to  it,  it 
got  into  your  head." 

•*  Oh,  Honor,  our  son,  our  son,"  he 
replied ;  then,  starting  out  of  the  bed 
in  a  fit  of  the  wildest  despair,   he 


clasped  his  hands  together,  and  shrieked 
out,  *'oh,  our  son,  our  son,  our  son 
Connor.  Merciful  Saviour,  how  will  I 
name  it  ?  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  ; 
oh.  Honor,  Honor,  dont  you  pity  mc  ? 
dont  you  pity  me  ?  Mother  of  heaven, 
this  night  I  That  barradh  dku,  that 
barradh  dhu  put  on  for  our  boy,  our 
innocent  boy  ;  who  can  undherstand  it. 
Honor  ?  It's  not  justice  ;  there's  no 
justice  in  heaven,  or  my  son  would'nt 
be  murdhcred,  slaughtered  down  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  for  no  rason.  But  no 
matther  ;  let  him  be  taken;  only  hear 
this:  if  he  goes,  I'll  never  bend  my 
knee  to  a  single  prayer,  while  I've  life  ; 
for  it*s  terrible,  it's  cruel,  *tis'nt  justice  ; 
nor  do  I  care  what  becomes  of  me, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  other.  All 
I  want,  Honor,  is  to  foUv  him  as  soon 
as  I  can  ;  my  hopes,  my  nappiness,  my 
life,  my  everything  is  gone  wid  him  ; 
an'  what  need  I  care  thin,  what  be- 
comes of  me  ?     I  don't,  I  don't' 

The  faces  of  the  domestics  grew 
pale  as  they  heard,  with  silent  horror, 
the  incoherent  blasphemies  of  the  fran- 
tic miser;  but  his  wife,  whose  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  him,  while  he  spoke, 
and  paced,  with  a  hurried  step,  up  and 
down  the  room,  felt  at  a  loss,  whether 
to  attribute  his  impiety  to  an  attack  of 
insanity,  or  to  a  temporary  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  late  suficrings,  and 
the  intoxication  of  the  preceding 
night. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  Fardorougba,"  she 
said  calmly,  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder ;  *'  are  vou  sinsible,  that  you're 
this  minute  afther  blasphemin*  your 
Creator?" 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  disturbed,  and 
peevish  look ;  but  made  no  reply.  She 
then  proceeded : 

"  Fardorougba,  I  thought  the  loss 
of  Connor  the  greatest  punishment 
that  could  be  put  upon  me  ;  but  I  find 
I  was  mistaken.  I  would  rather  see 
him  dead  tomorrow,  wid,  wid  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  than  to  hear  his  father 
blasphemin'  the  livin'  God  I  Fardo- 
rougba, it's  clear  that  you're  not  now 
fit  to  pray  for  yourself,  but  in  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  III  go  an'  pray  for  you. 
In  the  manetime,  go  to  bed  ;  sleep  will 
settle  your  head,  and  you  will  be  bet- 
ter, J  trust,  in  the  momin*." 

The  calm  solemnity  of  her  manner 
awed  him,  notwithstanding  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  grief.  He  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  with  his  hands  tightly 
clasped,  as  she  went  to  her  son's  beo- 
room,  in  order  to  pray  for  him.     For  a 
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moment,  he  seemed  abashed  and 
stunned.  While  she  addressed  htm,  he 
inyoluntarily  ceased  to  utter  those 
sounds  of  anguish,  which  were  neither 
shrieks  nor  groans,  but  something  be- 
tween both.  He  then  resumed  his 
pace,  but  with  a  more  settled  step,  and 
for  some  minutes  muntaiued  perrect 
silence. 

"  Get  me,"  said  he,  at  length  ;  *•  get 
mc  a  drink  of  wather ;  Tm  in  a  flame 
wd  drouth." 

When  Biddy  Nulty  went  out  to 
fetch  him  this,  he  enquired  of  the  rest, 
what  Honor  meant  by  charging  him 
with  blasphemy. 

**  Surety  to  God,  I  did*nt  blasphame,** 
he  said,  peevishly  ;  •*  no,  no,  I'm  not 
that  bad  ;  but,  any  how,  let  her  pray 
for  me  ;  her  prayer  will  be  heard,  if 
ever  woman  s  was.*' 

When  Biddy  returned,  he  emptied 
the  jug  of  water  with  the  same  trem- 
bling eagerness  as  beFure  ;  then  clasped 
his  hands  again,and  commenced  pacing 
the  room,  evidently  in  a  mood  of  mind 
about  to  darken  into  all  the  wildness  of 
his  former  grief. 

-Fardorougha,"said  Nogher  M'Cor- 
iniek ;  "  1  was  undher  this  roof,  the 
night  your  manly  son  was  born.  I  re- 
mimber  it  well ;  an*  I  remimber  more 
betoken,  I  had  to  check  you  for  flyin' 
in  the  face  o*  God  that  sent  him  to 
you.  Instead  o*  feelin*  hajjpy  and  de- 
lighted, as  you  ought  to  ha*  done,  an* 
as  any  other  man  but  yourself  would, 
vou  grew  dark  an'  sulky,  and  grumbled 
bekase  you  thought  there  was  a  family 
comin'.  I  tould  you  that  night  to  take 
care  an*  not  be  committin*  sin  ;  an*  you 
may  remimber,  too,  that  I  ^ev  you 
chapther  and  verse  for  it  out  o  Scrip- 
thur :  *  Voe  be  to  the  man  that*s  bom 
wid  a  millstone  about  his  neck,  espe- 
shally,  if  he*s  to  be  cast  into  the  sav.* 
The  truth  is,  Fardhorougha,  you  warnt 
thankful  to  God  for  him  ;  and  you  see 
that  afther  all,  it  does'nt  do  to  go  to  log- 
gerheads wid  the  Almighty.  Maybe,  had 
you  been  thankful  for  him,  he  would'nt 
be  where  he  is  this  night  Milbtone ! 
Faith  it  was  a  home  thrust  that  same 
verse  ;  for  if  you  did'nt  carry  the  mill- 
stone about  your  neck, you  bad  it  in  your 
heart ;  an*  you  now  see  an'  feel  the  up- 
shot. I'm  now  goin  fiist  into  age  my- 
self ;  my  hair  is  greyer  than  your  own, 
and  I  could  take  it  to  my  death,"  said 
the  honest  fellow,  while  a  tear  or  two 
ran  slowly  down  his  cheek ;  **that,  ez- 
cepUn*  one  o*  my  own  childhre ;  an* 
may  God  spare  them  to  me  ;  I  could'nt 
feel  more  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  any  one 


livin*,  than  at  Connor's.  Many  a  time 
I  held  him  in  these  arms,  and  many  a 
little  play  I  made  for  htm  ;  an'  many  a 
time  ne  aied  me  why  his  father  diant 
nurse  him  as  I  did  ;  *  bekase,'  he  used  to 
say,  *  I  would  rather  he  would  nurse 
me,  than  any  body  else,  barring  my 
mother  ;  an*  aftherhim,you,  Nogher."* 

These  last  observations  of  his  ser- 
vant, probed  the  heart  of  the  old  man 
to  the  (|uick ;  but  the  feeling  which 
they  excited,  was  a  healthy  one ;  or, 
rather,  the  associations  they  occasioned 
threw  Fardorougha's  mind  upon  the 
memory  of  those  affections,  wnich  ava- 
rice had  suppressed,  without  destroy- 
ing. 

«'  I  loved  him,  JJogher,"  said  he, 
deeply  agitated  ;  **  oh,  none  but  God 
knows  how  I  loved  him,  although  I 
did'nt,  an'  could'nt  bring  myself  to  show 
it  at  the  time.  There  was  something 
upon  me ;  a  curse,  I  think,  that  pre- 
vented me  ;  an'  now  that  I  love  him  as 
a  father  ought  to  do,  I  will  not  have 
him.  Oh,  my  son,  my  son,  what  will 
become  of  me,  after  you?  heavenly 
Father,  pity  me  and  support  me.  Oh, 
Connor,  my  son,  my  son,  what  will  be- 
come of  me  T 

He  then  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and 
placing  his  hands  upon  his  face,  he 
wept  long  and  bitterly.  His  grief 
now,  however,  was  natural,  for  during 
the  most  violent  of  his  paroiysms  in 
the  preceding  hour,  he  shed  not^  tear  ; 
yet  now  they  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and 
through  his  fingers  in  torrents. 

*•  Cry  on,  cry  on,"  said  Nogher,  wip- 
ing his  own  eyes  ;  '*  it  will  lighten  your 
heart ;  an'  who  knows  but  it's  his  mo- 
ther's prayers  that  brought  you  to  your- 
self, and  got  this  relief  for  you.  Go, 
Biddy,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  to  the 
servant-maid ;  **  and  tell  the  misthress 
to  come  here ;  shell  know  best  how 
to  manage  him,  now  that  he's  a  little 
calm." 

**  God  be  praised,"  ejaculated  Honor, 
on  seeing  him  weep  ;  **  these  tears  will 
cool  your  head,  avoumeen ;  an'  now, 
Fardorougha,  when  you're  tired  cryin*, 
if  you  take  iny  advice,  youllgo  to  your 
knees,  an*  ofl^r  up  five  pathers,  five 
Aves,  an'  a  creed,  for  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty  to  direct  and  strengthen 
you  ;  and  thin,  afther  that,  go  to  bed, 
as  I  sed,  an'  you'll  find  how  well  you*ll 
be  afther  a  sound  sleep." 

**  Honor,'*  replied  her  husband, 
**  avoumeen  machree,  I  think  you'll 
save  your  husband's  sowl  yet,  undher 
my  marciful  Saviour." 

'*  Your  son,  undher  the  same  marci- 
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ful  Grod  will  do  it  Your  heart  was 
hard  and  godless,  Fardorougba,  and 
8urely»  if  Connor's  death  *ill  be  the 
manes  of  savin*  his  father's  sowU 
would'nt  it  be  a  blessin'  instead  of  a 
misfortune  ?  Think  of  it  in  that  light, 
Fardoroagha,  and  turn  your  heart  to 
God.  As  ibr  Connor,  is'nt  it  a  com- 
fort to  know,  that  the  breath  wont  be 
out  of  his  body,  till  he's  a  bright  angel 
in  heaven  ?'* 

The  old  man  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
knelt  down,  6rst  having  desired  them 
to  leave  him.  When  the  prayers  were 
recited,  he  called  in  Honor. 

**  Vm  afeard,"  said  he,  *'  that  my 
heart  wasn't  properly  in  them,  for  I 
cotild'nt  prevent  my  mind  from  wan- 
dherin'  to  our  boy." 

This  touching  observation  took  the 
mother's  affections  by  surprise.  A 
tear  started  to  her  eye,  but  after  what 
was  evidently  a  severe  struggle  she 
suppressed  it. 

"  It's  not  at  once  you  can  do  it,  Far- 
dorougha  ;  so  dont  be  cast  down.  Now, 
go  to  bed  iu  the  name  of  God,  and 
sleep  ;  and  may  the  Lord  in  heaven 
support  you — ^and  support  us  both  ;  for 
oh,  it's  we  that  want  it  this  night  of 
sorrow." 

She  then  stooped  down,  and  affec- 
tionately kissed  him,  and  having  wished 
him  good  night,  she  retired  to  Connor's 
bed,  where,  ever  since  the  day  of  his 
incarceration,  this  well-tried  mother, 
and  enduring  Christian,  slept. 

At  this  stage  of  our  story,  we  will 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the 
state  of  mind  and  comparative  happi- 
ness of  the  few  persons  who  are  ac- 
tors in  our  humble  drama. 

To  a  person  capable  of  observing 
only  human  action,  independently  <n 
the  motives  by  which  it  b  regulated, 
it  may  appear  that  the  day  which  saw 
Connor  O'Donovan  consigned  to  a 
premature  and  shameful  death,  was 
one  of  unmingled  happiness  to  Bartle 
Flanagan.  They  know  little  of  man's 
heart,  however,  who  could  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case,  or  who  could  even 
imagine  that  he  was  happier  than  those 
on  whom  his  revenue  and  perfidy  had 
entailed  such  a  crushing  load  of  misery. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  guess  what 
the  nature  of  tnat  feeling  must  be^ 
which  arises  from  the  full  gratification 
of  mean  and  diabolical  malignity. 
Every  action  of  the  heart  at  variance 
with  virtue  and  truth,  is  forced  to  keep 
up  BO  many  minute  and  fearful  precao* 
tions,  all  of  which  are  felt  to  be  of  vast 
moment  at  the  time,  that  we  question 


if  ever  the  greatest  glut  of  veqgeance 
produced,  no  matter  wimt  the  occa- 
sion may  have  been,  any  satiKfaction 
capable  of  counterbalancing  all  the 
contingencies  and  apprehensions  by 
which  the  mind  is  distracted  both  be- 
fore and  after  its  perpetration.  The 
plan  and  accomplishment  must  both 
be  perfect  in  all  their  parts — for  if 
either  fail  only  in  a  single  point,  all  is 
lost,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from 
them  resembles  the  fruit  which  is  said 
to  grow  by  the  banks  of  the  dead  sea — 
it  is  beautiful  and  tempting  to  the  eye, 
but  bitterness  and  ashes  to  the  taste. 

The  failing  of  the  county  treasurer, 
for  instance,  deprived  Bartle  Flanagan 
of  more  than  one  half  his  revenge.  He 
was  certainlv  &r  more  anxious  to 
punish  the  father  than  the  sod,  and 
were  it  not  that  he  saw  no  other  mode 
of  effecting  his  vengeance  on  Fardo- 
rougha,  than  by  destroying  the  only 
object  on  earth  that  he  loved  next  to 
his  wealth,  he  would  have  never  made 
the  innocent  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
guilty.  As  he  had  gone  so  £ir,  how- 
ever, self-preservation  now  made  him 
anxious  that  Connor  should  die  ;  as  he 
knew  his  death  would  remove  out  of 
his  way  the  only  person  in  existence 
absolutely  acquainted  with  his  villany. 
One  would  thmk,  indeed,  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  his  victim 
ought  to  have  satisfied  him  on  that 
head.  This,  however,  it  failed  to  do. 
That  sentence  contained  one  clause, 
which  utterly  destroyed  the  complete- 
ness of  his  design,  and  filled  his  soul 
with  a  secret  apprehension  either  of 
just  retribution,  or  some  future  ill  which 
be  could  not  shake  off,  and  for  which 
the  reward  received  for  Connor's  ap- 
prehension was  but  an  ineffectual  anti- 
dote. The  clause  alluded  to  in  the 
judge's  charge,  viz.-^<*the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  mercy  of  the 
crown,  in  consideration  of  your  youth, 
and  previous  good  conduct,  shall  not 
be  overlooked" — sounded  in  his  ears 
like  some  mysterious  sentence  that  in- 
volved his  own  fote,  and  literally  filled 
his  heart  with  terror  and  dismay.  In- 
dependently  of  all  this,  his  villanous 
projects  had  involved  him  in  a  syste- 
matic course  of  guilt,  which  was  yet 
&r  from  being  brought  to  a  close.  In 
fact,  he  now  loiimd  by  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  work  out  a  bad  action 
with  success,  and  how  the  means,  and 
plans,  and  instruments  necessary  to  it, 
must  multiply  and  become  so  deep  and 
complicated  in  guilt,  that  scarcely  any 
single  intellect,  in  the  case  of  a  penon 
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who  can  be  reached  bf  the  laws,  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  ezecatinff  a  g^eat 
crime  against  society,  in  a  peruct  raan- 
ner.  If  this  were  so,  discovery  would 
be  impossible,  and  revenue  certain. 

With  respect  to  Connor  himself  it 
is  only  necessanr  to  say  that  a  short 
but  well-spent  life,  and  a  heart  naturally 
firm,  depnved  death  of  its  greatest  ter- 
rors. Still  he  felt  it  in  some  depressed 
moods  a  terrible  thing  indeed  to  re- 
flect, that  he,  in  the  very  fulness  of 
strength  and  youth,  should'  be  cut  down 
from  among  bis  fellows-Hi  victim  with- 
out a  crime,  and  laid  with  shame  in  the 
grave  of  a  felon.  But  he  had  wit- 
nessed neither  his  mother's  piety  nor 
her  example  in  vain,  and  it  was  in  the 
rloom  or  his  dungeon  that  he  felt  the 
Bgbt  of  both  upon  his  spirits 

"  Surely,"  -said  he,  •*  as  I  am  to  die, 
is  it  not  better  that  I  should  die  in- 
Docent  than  guilty  ?  Instead  of  fret- 
ting that  I  suffer,  a  guiltless  man,  surely 
1  ought  to  thank  my  God  that  I  am 
80 ;  an*  that  my  soul  hasn't  to  meet 
the  sin  of  such  a  revengeful  act  as  Tm 
BOW  condemned  for.  I'll  die,  then» 
like  a  Christian  man,  putting  my  hope 
and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer 
—ever  an'  always  hoping  that  b^  his 
assistance  I  will  be  enabled  to  do  it** 

Different,  Indeed,  was  the  moral 
state  and  position  of  these  two  proung 
men;  the  one,  though,  lying  in  his 
prison  cell,  was  sustained  by  the  force 
of  conscious  innocence,  and  that  re- 
liance upon  the  mercy  of  God,  which 
constitutes  the  highest  order  of  piety, 
and  the  noblest  basis  for  fortitude ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  disturbed  by 
the  tumultuous  and  gloomy  associa- 
tions of  guilt,  and  writhing  under  the 
conviction,  that  although  he  had  re- 
venge, be  had  not  satisfaction.  The 
terror  of  crime  was  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  himself  deprived  of  that  best  and 
only  security,  which  sets  all  vain  ap- 
prehensions at  defiance,  the  conscious* 
ness  of  inward  integrity.  Who,  after 
all,  would  barter  an  honest  heart  for 
the  danger  arising  from  secret  villany, 
when  such  an  apparently  triumphant 
villain  as  Bartle  Flanagan  felt  a  deadly 
fear  of  Connor  O'Donovan  in  his  very 
dungeon?  Such,  however,  is  guilt, 
and  such  are  the  terrors  that  accompany 
it 

The  circumstances  which,  in  Ireland 
usually  follow  the  conviction  of  a  cri- 
minal, are  so  similar  to  each  other, 
that  we  feel  it,  even  in  this  case,  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  give  a  mere 
sketch  of  Connor's  brief  Ufe  as  a  cul- 
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prit.  We  have  just  observed  that  the 
only  clause  in  the  judge's  charge  which 
smote  the  heart  of  the  traitor  Flanagan 
with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  was  that 
containing  the  words  in  which  some-* 
thing  like  a  hope  of  having  his  sentence- 
mitigated  was  held  out  to  him,  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  by  which  the  jury  accompanied 
their  verdict.  It  is  very  strange,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  story,  neither  his  father 
nor  mother  knew  any  thing  whatsoever 
of  the  judge  having  given  expression 
to  such  a  hope.  The  old  man,  dis« 
tracted  as  he  was  at  the  time,  beard 
nothing,  or  at  least  remembered  no- 
thing, but  the  awful  appearance  pf  the 
black  cap,  or  as  thev  term  it  in  the 
eountry,  the  barradh  dhu,  and  the 
paralysing  words  in  which  the  sentence 
•f  death  was  pronounced  upon  his  son« 
It  consequently  happened  that  the  same 
clause  in  the  charge  actually,  althoufifh 
in  a  different  sense,  occasioned  th^ 
misery  of  Bartle  Flanagan  on  the  on« 
hand,  and  of  Connor's  parents  on'tfa^ 
other. 

The  morning  after  the  trial,  Fardo- 
rougha  was  up  as  early  as  usual,  but 
his  grief  was  nearly  as  vehement  and 
frantic  as  on  the  preceding  night.  It 
was  observed,  however — such  is  the 
power  of  sorrow  to  humanize  end  ere* 
ate  sympathy  in  the  heart — ^that  when 
he  arose,  instead  of  peevishly  and 
weakly  obtruding  his  grief  and  care 
upon  those  about  him,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  he  now  kept  aloof  from  the 
room  in  which  Honor  slept,  from  an 
apprehension  of  disturbing  her  repose 
—a  fact  which  none   who  knew  his 

f>revious  selfishness  would  have  be- 
ieved,  had  he  not  himself  expressed  in 
strong  terms  a  fear  of  awakening  her. 
Nor  did  this  new  trait  of  his  character 
escape  the  observation  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, especially  of  his  honest  monitor, 
Nogher  M*Cormick. 

•*  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  this  rustic 
philosopher ;  **  see  what  God's  afflic- 
tion does.  Faith  it  has  brought  Far- 
dorougha  to  feel  a  trifle  for  others,  as 
well  as  for  himself.  Who  knows,  be- 
gad, but  it  may  take  the  millstone  out 
of  his  heart  yet ;  and  if  it  does,  my 
word  to  you,  he  may  thank  his  wife, 
undher  God,  for  it." 

Before  leaving  home  that  morning 
to  see  his  son,  he  found  with  deep  re- 
gret that  Honor's  illness  had  been  so 
much  increased  by  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  bed.  And  now»  for  the  first 
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time>  a  diovght  loaded  with  double 
migttiBh  struck  upou  his  heart 

''Saver  of  earth  I**  he  exclaimed* 
"what  would  become  of  me  if  both 
should  go  and  lave  me  alone  ?  God 
of  heaven,  alone  I  Ay,  ay,"  he  con- 
tinued. '*  I  see  it.  I  see  how  asily 
God  might  make  mj  situation  stiil 
worse  than  I  thought  it  could  be.  Oh 
God  foigive  me  my  sins ;  and  may 
God  soften  my  heart  I    Amin  I" 

He  then  went  to  see  his  wife  ere  he 
set  out  for  his  unhappjr  son ;  and  it 
was  with  much  satisfaction  that  Honor 
observed  a  changed  and  chastened 
tone  in  bis  manner,  which  she  had 
aeveri  except  for.  a  moment  at  the  birth 
•f  bk  child,  noticed  before.  Not  that 
Us  grief  was  much  lessened,  but  it  was 
more  rational,  and  altogether  free  from 
the  violence  and  impiety  which  had 
charocterised  it  when  he  awoke  from 
bis  intozicadon. 

*  Honor,"  said  he,  **  how  do  you  find 
yourself  this  mominV  alanna  f  They 
tell  me  you're  worse  than  yon  war 
yestherda." 

<•  Indeed,  I'm  wake  enough,"  she  re- 
p^ed,  *'and  tery  much  bate  down, 
rardorougha ;  but  you  know  it's  not 
our  own  stringth  at  any  time  that  we're 
to  depend  upon,  but  God's.  I'm  not 
willing  to  attempt  any  thin^^  bevant  my 
power  at  present  My  seeing  nim  now 
would  do  neither  of  us  any  ffood,  and 
might  do  me  a  great  dale  o' harm.  I 
must  see  him,  to  be  sure,  and  I'll  strive, 
plase  God,  to  gather  up  a  little  strength 
for  Ma/." 

<«My  heart's  breakin'.  Honor,  and 
I'm  b^nnin'  to  see  that  I've  acted  a 
bad  part  to  both  of  ^ou  all  along.  I 
feel  It,  indeed ;  and  if  it  was  the  will  o* 
God,  I  didn't  care  if—" 

<*  Whisht,  acushla,  whisht-^ich  talk 
as  that*a  not  right  Think,  Fardorougha, 
whether  you  acted  a  bad  part  towards 
God  or  not  and  never  heed  uz ;  an' 
think  too,  dear,  whether  vou  acted  a 
bad  or  a  good  part  towards  the  poor, 
an'  them  uiat  was  in  distress  and  hard* 
ship,  an'  that  came  to  you  for  relief-— 
they  were  your  fellow-crathers,  Fardo- 
rougha, at  all  evints.  Think  of  these 
thbgs  I'm  saying,  and  never  heed  us. 
You  know  that  Connor  and  I  forgive 
you,  but  vou  aren*t  so  sure  whether 
God  and  them  will." 

These  observations  of  this  ines- 
timable woman  had  the  desired  effect, 
which  was,  as  she  afterwards  sdd,  to 
divert  her  husband's  mind  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  contemplation  of 
Connor's  &te,and  to  At  it  upon  (he 


Gonsideiation  of  those  duties  in  whidi 
she  knew  his  conscience  now  touched 
by  calamity,  would  tell  him  he  had 
been  deficient 

Fardorougha  was  silent  for  some 
time  after  her  last  observations— but  at 
length  he  observed : 
"Would  it  be  possible,  Honor,  that  all 
this  was  brought  upon  us  in  ordher  to 
punish  me  for--4br— — -" 

**  To  punish^ti,  Fardorougha!  JPateer 
gairh^  avowmeen,  am't  we  all  punished ; 
Took  at  my  worn  facet  and  think  of 
what  ten  days'  sorrow  can  do  in  a 
mother's  heart,  think,  too,  of  the  boy. 
Oh  no,  no--4io  you  think  we  have  no- 
thin*  to  be  punished  for?  But  we 
have  all  one  comfort,  Fardorougha,  and 
that  is,  that  God's  ever  and  always 
willin'  to  resave  us,  when  we  turn  to 
him  wid  a  true  heart  Nobody* 
avillish,  can  forget  and  forgive  as  he 
does.** 

**  Honor,  why  didnt  you  oftener 
spake  to  me  this  arway  than  you  did  ?" 

<*  I  often  did,  dear,  an'  yon  may  re- 
member it ;  but  you  were  then  stroi^  i 
you  had  vour  wealth;  every  thing 
flowed  wia  you,  an'  the  same  wealth— 
the  world's  timptation — ^was  strong  in 
your  heart ;  but  God  has  taken  it  from 
you,  I  hope  as  a  blessing— for  indeed, 
Fardorougha,  I'm  afeared  if  you  had 

it  now,  that  neither  he  nor ^but  i 

won't  (say  it,  dear,  for  God  he  sees  I 
don't  wish  to  say  one  word  that  'ud 
distress  you  now,  avoumeen.  Any 
how,  Fardorougha,  never  despair  in 
God's  ffoodness— never  doJt ;  who  can 
tell  what  may  happen? 

Her  husband's  gnef  was  thus  checked, 
and  a  train  of  serious  reflection  laid, 
which  like  some  of  those  self-evident 
convictions  that  fasten  on  the  awakened 
conscience,  the  old  man  could  not 
shake  off. 

^  Honor,  in  her  further  conversation 
with  him,  touching  the  coming  inter- 
view with  the  unhappy  culprit,  desired 
him,  above  all  things,  to  set  ''their 
noble  boy"  an  example  of  firmness, 
and  by  no  means  to  hold  out  to  him 
any  expectation  of  life. 

**  It  would  be  worse  than  murdher,'* 
she  exclaimed,  *'  to  do  so.  No — ^pre- 
pare  him  by  your  advice,  Fardorougha, 
ay,  and  by  your  example,  to  be  firm — 
and  tell  him  that  his  mother  expects 
he  will  die  like  an  innocent  man — noble 
and  brave — and  not  like  a  guilty  cow- 
ard, afeared  to  look  up  and  meet  his 
God." 

Infidels  and  hypocrites,  so  long  as 
their  career  in  vice  is  unchecked  by 
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calamity,  will  no  doabt  sneer  when  we 
aisure  them,  that  Fardorougha,  afler 
leaTing  his  wife  that  morning  once 
more  to  visit  his  son,  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  a 
breaking  or  faint  light  upon  his  mind, 
which,  slight  as  it  was,  afforded  him 
more  comfort  and  support  than  he 
€Ter  hoped  to  experience.  Indeed  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  heart  to 
exist  within  the  inflaence  of  that  piety 
which  animated  his  admirable  wife,  and 
not  catch  the  holy  fire  which  there 
burned  with  such  purity  and  bright- 
ness« 

Ireland,  however,  abounds  with  such 
instances  of  female  piety  and  fortitude, 
not,  indeed,  as  thev  would  be  made  to 
appear  in  the  unfeminine  violence  of 
political  turmoil,  in  which  a  truly  pious 
female  would  not  embroil  herself;  but 
in  the  ouiet  recesses  of  domestic  life— . 
in  the  nard  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  in  those  cruel  visitations,  where 
the  godly  mother  is  forced  to  see  her 
innocent  son  corrupted  by  the  dark  in- 
fluence of  political  crime,  drawn  within 
the  vortex  of  secret  confederacy,  and 
•nbsequently  yieldins'  up  his  life  to  the 
outraged  laws  of  that  oountiy  which 
he  assisted  to  distract.  It  is  in  scenes 
like  these  that  the  unostentatious  mag- 
nanimity of  the  pious  Irish  wife  or 
mother  may  be  discovered ;  and  it  is 
here  where  as  the  night  and  storms  of 
life  darken  her  path,  the  holv  fortitude 
of  her  heart  shines  with  a  lustre  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth  of  the  gloom 
around  her. 

When  Fardorougha  reached  the  town 
in  which  his  ill-fated  son  occupied  the 
cell  of  a  felon,  he  found  to  his  surprise 
that  early  as  were  his  habits,  there 
were  others  whose  movements  were 
fltiil  more  early  than  his  own.  John 
O'Brien  had  come  to  town — been  with 
his  attorney — ^had  got  a  memorial  in 
behalf  of  Connor  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, engrossed,  and  actually  signed  by 
more  than  one  half  of  the  jury  who  tried 
him — ell  before  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock. 
A  copy  of  this  document,  which  was 
written  by  O'Brien  himself,  now  lies 
before  us,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
jurors  attached  to  it ;  and  a  more 
beautiful  or  affecting  piece  of  composi- 
tion we  have  never  read.  The  energy 
Bed  activity  of  O'Brien  were  certainly 
uncommon,  and  so,  indeed,  were  his 
motives.  As  he  himself  told  Fardo- 
rougha, whom  he  met  as  the  latter 
entered  the  town — 

"  I  would  do  what  I  have  done  for 
Connor,  although  I   have  never  yet 


exchanged  a  syllable  with  him.  Yet, 
I  do  assure  you,  Fardorougha,  that  I 
have  other  motives — which  you  shall 
never  know — hx  stronger  than  any 
connected  with  the  fate  of  your  son. 
•  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me." 

**  No,*  replied  the  helpless  old  man, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
his  sister,  **  I  will  not  indeed — I'd  be 
long  sany.* 

O'Brien  saw  that  any  rational  ex- 
planation he  might  give  would  be  only 
thrown  away  upon  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  so  utterlv  absorbed  and  stopified 
by  the  force  of  his  own  sufferings. 

"Poor  old  man,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
Fardorougha  lefl  him,  to  visit  Connor ; 
*'see  what  affliction  does  I  There  are 
thousands  now  who  pity  you— even^ir, 
whom  almost  everyone  who  knew  you, 
cursed  and  detested.* 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  The 
old  man's  hardness  of  heart  was  for- 
gotten in  the  pity  that  was  produced 
by  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  his 
unhappy  son.  We  must  now  pass 
briefly  over  occurrences  which  are 
better  understood  when  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  John  O'Brien 
was  not  the  only  one  who  interested 
himself  in  the  fate  of  Connor.  Far- 
dorougha, as  a  matter  of  course,  got 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  a  good  and 
pious  man,  to  draw  up  a  memorial  in 
the  name,  as  he  said,  of  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, also,  including  the  members  of 
the  grand  jury,  addressed  government 
on  his  behalf— for  somehow  there  was 
created  among  those  who  knew  the 
parties,  or  even  who  heard  the  history 
of  their  loves,  a  sympathy  which  re- 
sulted more  from  those  generous  im- 
pulses that  intuiUvely  perceive  truth, 
than  from  the  cooler  calculations  of 
reason.  The  heart  never  reasons — ^it 
is  therefore  the  seat  of  feeling,  and  the 
fountain  of  mercy  ;  the  head  does — and 
it  is  probably  on  that  account  the  seat 
of  justice,  often  of  severity,  and  not 
unfreqnently  of  cruelty  and  persecution. 
Connor  himself  was  much  relieved  by 
that  day's  interview  with  his  fiather. 
Even  he  could  perceive  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  old  man's  deportment 
Fardorougha's  praises  of  Honor,  and 
his  strong  allusions  to  the  support  and 
affection  he  experienced  at  her  hands, 
under  circumstances  so  trying,  were 
indeed  well  calculated  to  prepare  her 
••  noble  boy,"  as  she  truly  called  him, 
for  the  reception  of  the  still  more  noble 
message  which  she  sent  him. 

*"  Father,"  said  he,  as  they  separated 
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that  daj,  "tell  my  mother  that  I 
will  die  as  she  wishes  me  ;  and  tell 
her,  too,  that  if  I  wasn't  an  innocent 
man,  I  could  not  do  it.  And  oh, 
father,"  he  added,  and  he  seized  his 
hands,  and  fell  upon  his  neck,  ''oh 
father  dear,  if  you  love  me,  your  own 
Connor — and  1  know  you  do — oh  then, 
father  dear,  I  say  a^ain,  he  guided  in 
this  heavy  affliction  by  my  dear  mor 
ther's  advice/* 

"  Connor,"  returned  the  old  man, 
deeply  affected,  **  I  will.  I  had  made 
my  mind  up  to  that  afore  I  saw  you  at 
all  to-day.  Connor,  do  you  know  what 
I'm  beginning  to  think  ?" 

"  No,  father  dear,  I  do  not." 

"  Why,  then,  it's  this,  that  shell  be 
the  manes  of  savin'  your  father's  soul. 
Connor,  I  can  look  back  now  upon 
my  money — all  I  lost — it  was  no  doubt 
terrible^-terrible  all  out.  Connor,  my 
rint  is  due,  and  I  haven't  the  manes  of 
meetin'  it." 

A.las,  thought  the  boy,  how  hard  is 
it  to  root  altogether  out  of  the  heart 
that  principle  which  inclines  it  to  the 
love  of  wealth. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  will  take  your  ad- 
vice, Connor,  and  be  guided  by  your 
mother.  She's  very  poorly,  or  she'd 
be  wid  you  afore  now  ;  but,  indeed, 
Connor  her  health  is  the  occasion  of 
it — it  is— it  is  I" 

Fardorougha's  apology  for  his  wife 
contained  much  more  truth  than  he 
himself  was  aware  of,  at  the  time  he 
made  it.  On  returning  home  that 
night,  he  found  her  considerably  worse, 
but  as  she  had  been  generally  healthy, 
he  very  naturally  ascribed  her  illness 
to  the  affliction  she  felt  for  the  fate  of 
their  son.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken,  as  the  original  cause  of  it 
was  unconnected  with  the  heavy  do- 
mestic dispensation  which-  had  fallen 
upon  them.  So  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, the  fate  of  her  boy  would  have 
called  up  from  her  heart  fresh  energy, 
and  if  possible  a  higher  order  of  meek 
but  pious  courage.  She  would  not 
have  left  him  unsustained  and  un- 
cherished,  had  the  physical  powers  of 
the  mother  been  able  to  second  the 
sacred  principles  with  which  she  met 
and  triumphed  over  the  trial  that  was 
laid  upon  her. 

It  was  one  evening  about  ten  days 
after  O'Donovan's  conviction  that 
Bodagh  Buie  O'Brien's  wife  sat  by 
the  bed-side  of  her  enfeebled  and  lan- 
guishing daughter.  The  crisis  of  her 
complaint  had  passed  the  day  before; 
and  a  very  slight  improvement,  visible 


only  to  the  eye  of  her  physiciaii,  bad 
taken  place.  Her  6elirium  remained 
much  as  before;  sometimes  returning 
with  considerable  violence,  and  agata 
leaving  reason,  though  feeble  and  easily 
disturbed,  yet  when  unexcited  by 
external  causes,  capable  of  applying  its 
poweis  to  the  circumstances  around 
ner.  On  this  occasion  the  mother^ 
who  watched  every  motion  and  antici* 
paled  every  wish  of  the  beloved  one, 
saw  that  she  turned  her  eye  several 
times  upon  her  as  if  some  peculiar 
anxiety  distressed  her. 

*'  Una,  jewel,"  she  at  length  inquired, 
*'is  there  any  thing  you  ¥r£uit  coUeen 
machree ;  or  any  thing  I  cau  do  for 
you  r . 

"  Come  near  me,  mother,"  she  re« 
plied,  "  come  near  me." 

Her  mother  approached  her  still 
more  nearly, 

•*  I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  *'  I'm  afraid  to  aak  it." 

*•  Only  wait  for  a  minute  or  two," 
said  her  mother,  <*  an*  John  will — ^bnt 
here's  the  docthor's  foot ;  they  wor 
spakiu'  a  word  or  two  below  ;-  an' 
whisper,  darlin!  o*  my  heart,  sure  John 
has  something  to  tell  you^something 
that  will—" 

She  looked  with  a  searching  anxiety 
into  her  mother's  face  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  perceived  that  the  morning 
twilight  of  hope  beamed  faintly  but 
beautifully  upon  her  pale  features. 
The  expression  that  passed  over  thera 
was  indeed  so  light  and  transient  that 
one  could  scarcely  say  she  smiled ; 
yet  that  a  more  perceptible  serenity 
diffused  its  gentle  irradiation  over  her 
languid  countenance  was  observed 
even  by  her  mother. 

The  doctor's  report  was  favourable. 
"  She  is  slowly  improving,"  he  said, 
on  reaching  the  parlour,  "since  yes- 
terday; I  am  afraid,  however,  she's 
too  weak  at  present  to  sustain  this  in- 
telligence. I  would  recommend  you 
to  wait  for  a  day  or  two,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  assume  a  cheerful  de- 
portment, and  break  it  to  her  rather  b^ 
your  looks  and  manner  than  by  a  di- 
rect or  abrupt  communication. 

They  promised  to  observe  his  di- 
rections ;  but  when  her  mother  in- 
formed them  of  the  hint  she  herself 
threw  out  to  her,  they  resolved  to  de- 
lay the  matter  no  longer;  and  John, 
in  consequence  of  what  his  mother  had 
led  her  to  expect,  went  to  break  the 
intelligence  to  her  as  well  as  he  could. 
An  expectation  had  been  raised  in  her 
mind,  and  he  judged  properly  enough 
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that  there  mis  less  danger  in  satisfving 
it  than  in  leaving  her  just  then  m  a 
state  of  such  painful  uncertainty. 

••  Dear  Una,"  said  he,  **  1  am  jrlad  to 
hear  the  doctor  say  that  you  are 
better.** 

**  i  think  I  am  a  little,**  said  she. 

•*  What  was  my  mother  saying  to 
you,  just  now,  before  the  doctor  was 
with  you  ?  But  why  do  you  look  at 
me  so  keenly,  Una,**  said  he  cheer- 
fully ;  ••  it's  some  time  since  yuu  saw 
me  in  such  good  hnmour — isn't  it  ?** 

She  paused  for  a  moment  herself; 
and  her  brother  could  observe  that 
the  hope  which  his  manner  wus  cal- 
culated to  awaken,  lit  itself  into  a  faint 
smile  rather  visible  in  her  eyes  than  on 
her  features. 

••  Whv,  I  believe  you  are  smiling 
yourself,  Una. 

••  John,**  said  she,  earnestly,  **  is  it 
good  ?" 

•«  It  is,  darling — he  wont  die^ 

*'  Kiss  me,  kiss  mc.**  she  said ;  «*  may 
eternal  blessings  rest  upon  you  !** 

She  then  kissed  him  affectionately, 
laid  her  head  back  upon  the  pillow, 
and  John  saw  with  delight  tifat  the 
large  tears  of  happiness  rolled  in  tor- 
rents down  her  pale  cheeks. 

It  WHS  indeed  true  that  Connor 
0*Donovan  was  not  to  die.  The  me- 
morials which  had  reached  government 
from  so  many  quarters,  backed  as  they 
were  by  very  powerful  influence,  and 
detailing  as  they  did  a  case  of  such 
very  romantic  interest,  could  scarcely 
fail  in  arresting  the  execution  of  so 
stem  and  deadly  a  sentence.  It  was 
ascertained,  too,  by  the  intercourse  of 
his  friends  with  government  that  the 
judge  who  tried  bis  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  severity  of  his  charge, 
bad  been  moved  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  save  him ;  and  he  actually 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  have 
his  sentence  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion fov  life. 

Tlie  happy  effect  of  this  communi- 
cation on  Una  O'Brien  diflused  a 
cheerful  spirit  among  her  family  and 
relatives,  who,  in  truth,  had  feared  that 
her  fate  would  ultimately  depend  upon 
that  of  her  lover.  After  having  been 
much  relieved  by  the  copious  flood 
of  tears  she  shed,  and  heard  with 
composure  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
«he  asked  her  brother  if  Connor's 
parents  had  been  yet  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

••  I  think  not.**  he  replied  ;  « the 
time  is  too  short." 


"John,"  said  the  affectionate  girl, 
**oh,  consider  his. mother;  and  think 
of  the  misery  that  one  single  hour's 
knowledge  of  this  may  take  away  from 
her  heart.  Go  to  her.  my  dear  John, 
and  may  all  the  blessings  of  heaven 
rest  upon  you  !** 

"  Good  by,  then,  Una,  dear;  I  will 
go.** 

He  took  her  worn  hand  in  his,  as 
he  spoke,  and  looking  on  her  with  af- 
fectionate admiration,  added — 

••  Yes !  Good  by  my  darling  sister  ; 
believe  me,  Una,  that  I  think  if  there's 
justice  in  heaven,  you  11  have  a  light 
heart  yet.*' 

•*  It  is  very  light  now,**  she  returned, 
**  compared  with  what  it  was  ;  but  go, 
John,  don't  lose  a  moment ;  for  I  knotp 
what  they  sitfferr 

Her  mother,  after  John's  departure 
for  Fardorougha's,  went  up  to  sit  with 
her  ;  but  she  found  that  the  previous 
scene,  although  it  relieved,  had  ex- 
hausted her.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  their  limited  dialogue  ceased, 
and  she  sank  into  a  sound  and  refresh- 
ing  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not 
awaken  until  her  brother  had  some 
time  returned  from  the  execution  of 
bis  pious  message.  And  piously  was 
that  message  received  by  her  for  whpse 
misery  the  considerate  heart  of  Una 
O'Brien  felt  so  deeply.  Fardorougha 
had  been  out  about  the  premises,  me- 
chanically looking  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  his  farm  had 
been  of  late  managed  bv  his  two  ser- 
vants, when  he  descried  O'Brien  ap- 
proaching the  house  at  a  quick  if  not  a 
hurried  pace.  He  immediately  went 
in  and  communicated  the  circumstance 
to  his  wife. 

"  Honor,**  said  he,  "  here  is  Bodagh 
Buie's  son  comin'  up  to  the  hotise — 
what  on  earth  can  bring  the  boy 
here?** 

This  was  the  first  day  on  which  his 
wife  had  been  able  to  rise  from  her 
sick  bed.  She  was  consequently  feeble; 
and  physically  speaking  capable  of  no 
domestic  exertion.  Her  mind,  how- 
ever, was  firm  as  ever,  and  prompt  as 
before  her  calamity,  to  direct  and 
overlook  in  her  own  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  whatever  required  her 
superintendence. 

"I'm  sure  I  don*t  know,  Fardo- 
rougha,** she  replied.  "It  can*£,  f 
hope,  be  wid  bad  news — they  thravel 
fast  enough — an*  I'm  sure  the  Bodat^h's 
son  wouldn't  take  pleasure  in  bein'  ther 
first  to  tell  them  to  us." 

**  But  what  can  bring  hira,/^QnQr  ?i 
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What  on  earth  can  bring  the  boy  here 
now,  that  never  stood  undbcr  our 
roof  afore  T* 

•«  Three  or  four  minutes,  FarJo- 
rou2ha,  will  tell  us.  Let  us  hope  in 
God  it  isn^t  bad.  Eh,  Saver  above,  it 
wouldn't  be  the  death  of  his  sister — of 
Connor's  Oona?  No,"  she  added, 
they  wouldn't  send,  much  less  come, 
to  tell  us  thatt  but  sure  well  hear  it- 
well  hear  it ;  and  may  God  ffive  us 
stringth  to  hear  it  right,  whether  it's 
goodor  bad !  Amin,  Jasus,  this  day !" 

She  had  hardly  uttered  the  fast 
words  when  O'Brien  entered, 

**  Young  man,"  said  this  superior 
woman,  "  it's  a  poor  welcome  we  can 
give  you  to  a  house  of  sorrow." 

**  Ay,"  said  Fardorougha,  **  his  mo- 
ther an'  I's  here,  but  where  is  he  ? 
Nine  davs  from  this ;  but  it  111  kill  me 
— it  will — it  will.  Whin  he's  taken 
from  me  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  folly 
him ;  God  forgive  me  if  it's  a  sin  to 
say  80  !*• 

**  Fardorougha,"  said  his  wife,  in  a 
tone  of  affectionate  reproof,  "  remim- 
bcr  what  you  promised  me,  an',  at  all 
events,  you  forget  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
here  may  have  his  own  troubles ;  I 
hard  your  sister  was  unwell.  Oh,  how 
isshe,  poor  thing?" 

"  I  thank  you,  a  great  deal  better ; 
I  will  not  deny  but  she  heard  a  piece 
of  intelligence  this  day,  that  has  re- 
lieved her  mind  and  taken  a  dead 
weight  off  her  heart" 

Honor,  with  uncommon  firmness 
and  solemnity  of  manner,  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  looking 
him  earnestly  in  the  face,  said, 

"  That  news  is  about  our  son." 

«  It  is,"  replied  O'Brien,  «  and  it's 
good ;  his  sentence  is  changed,  and  he 
is  not  to  die." 

**  Not  to  die  r  shrieked  the  old  man, 
starting  up,  and  clapping  his  hands  fran- 
tically— "not  to  die;  our  son — Con- 
nor, Connor— not  to  be  hanged — not 
to  be  hanged ;  did  you  say  that,  son 
of  O'Brien  Buie,  did  you— -did  you  ?" 

*<  I  did,"  replied  the  other ;  <*  he  will 
not  suffer." 

"  Now  that's  God ;"  ejaculated  Far- 
dorougha,  wildly ;  "  that's  God  an'  his 
mother's  prayers.  Boys,"  he  shrieked* 
**  come  here ;  come  here,  Biddy  Nulty, 
come  here  ;  Connor's  not  to  die ;  he 
won't  suffer — he  won't  suffer." 

He  was  rushing  wildly  to  the  door» 
but  Honor  placed  herself  before  him, 
and  said,  in  that  voice  of  calmness 
which  is  uniformly  that  of  authority 
and  poweo 


"  Fardorougha  dear,  calm  yourself. 
If  this  is  God's  work,  as  you  say,  why 
not  resave  it  as  comin  from  God ;  m 
upon  your  two  knees  you  ought  to 
drop,  an'— Saver  above,  what's  the 
matther  wid  him  ? — He's  off ;  keep 
him  up.  Oh,  God  bless  you  ;  that's  it, 
avoumeen ;  jist  place  him  on  the  chair 
there  forninst  the  door,  where  he  can 
have  air.  Here,  dear,"  said  she  to 
Biddy  Nulty,  who,  on  bearing  herself 
called  by  her  master,  had  come  in 
from  another  room.  Get  some  fea- 
thers-Biddv,  till  we  bam  them  undher 
his  nose ;  but  first  fetch  a  jug  of  cold 
water." 

On  looking  at  the  face  of  the  miser, 
O'Brien  started,  as  indeed  wdl  he 
might,  at  such  a  pallid,  worn,  and 
death-like  countenance ;  why,  thought 
he  to  himself,  surely  this  must  be 
death,  and  the  old  man's  cares,  and 
sorrows,  and  hopes,  are  all  passed  for 
ever. 

Honor  now  bathed  his  face,  and  wet 
his  lips  with  water,  and  as  she  sprink- 
led and  rubbed  back  the  grey  hair 
from  his  emaciated  temples,  there 
might*- be  read  there  an  expression  of 
singular  wildness  that  resembled  the 
wreck  produced  by  insanity. 

"<  He  looks  ill,^  :ob8erved  O'Brien, 
who  actually  thought  him  dead ;  **  but 
I  hope  it  won't  signify." 

**  1  trust  in  God's  mercy  it  won't," 
replied  Honor  ;  « for  till  bis  heart, 
poor  man,  is  brought  more  to  God — ^ 

She  paused  with  untaught  delicacy, 
for  she  reflected  that  he  was  her  hu»- 
band. 

•«  For  that  matther,  who  is  there," 
she  continued,  ''that  is  fit  to  go  to 
their  last  account  at  a  moment's  warn- 
in'  ?  That's  a  good  gtri  Bidd^ ;  give 
me  the  feathers ;  there's  nothmg  like 
them.  Bheah  Gra$thku/  Dheah  Grm^ 
ikUu  r  she  exclaimed,  **  he's  not— -he's 
not — an*  I  was  afeard  he  was  no^ 
he's  recoverin'.  Shake  him  ;  rouse 
him  a  little ;  Fardorougha.  dear  l" 

**  Where — where  am  I  ?"  exclaimed 
her  husband,  ''what's  this?  what  aib 
me?" 

He  then  looked  encjiuringly  at  his 
wife  and  O'Brien ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  presence  of  the  latter  revived  in 
his  mind  the  cause  of  his  excitement 

"  Is  it — is  it  thrue,  young  man ;  tell 
me— tell  me  ?" 

*'  How,  dear,  can  any  one  have  spi- 
rits to  tell  you  good  news,  when  yoo 
can't  bear  it  uthcr  like  a  man  or  a 
Christian  ?" 

"  Good  news  !     Yo^^  say*  then,  it's 
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thnie,  an*  he's  not  to  be  hanged  bj 
the  neck,  as  the  judge  said ;  an'  my 
«ane — my  heavy  curse  upon  him  for  a 
judge  r 

••  I  hate  to  hear  the  words  of  his 
sentence,  Pardorougha"  said  the 
wife  ;  "  but  if  you  have  patience 
you'll  find  that  his  life's  granted  to 
iiim  ;  an*,  for  heaven's  sake,  curae  no- 
body.    The  judge  only  did  his  duty." 

*•  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  upon 
his  knees,  "  now,  from  this  day  out, 
let  what  will  happen,  I'll  stick  to  my 
dutv  to  God — I'll  repent — I'll  repent 
an' lead  a  new  life.  I  will,  an'  while 
I'm  alive  I'll  never  say  a  word  aginst 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Saviour ;  never, 
never." 

"  Fardorougha,"  replied  his  wife, 
**  it's  good  no  doubt  to  have  a  grateful 
heart  to  God  ;  but  I'm  afeard  there's 
sin  in  what  you're  sayin*,  for  you  know, 
dear,  that,  whether  it  plased  the  Al- 
mighty to  take  our  boy,  or  not,  what 
you've  promised  to  do  is  your  duty. 
It's  like  sayin*.  111  now  turn  my  heart 
bekase  God  has  deserved  it  at  my 
hands.  Still,  dear,  Pm  not  goin'  to 
condimn  you,  only  I  think  it's  betther 
an'  safer  to  love  an'  obey  God  for  his 
own  sake,  blessed  be  his  holy  name !' 

Young  p'Brien  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  uncommon  character  of  Honor 
O'  Donovan.  Her  patience,  good  sense, 
and  sincere  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God,  under  so  severe  a  trial,  were 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  equalled. 
Nor  coiild  he  help  admitting  to  him- 
self, while  contemplating  her  conduct, 
that  the  example  or  such  a  woman  was 
not  only  the  most  beautiful  comment 
on  religious  truth,  but  the  noblest  tes- 
timony of  its  power. 

**  Yes,  Honor,"  said  the  husband,  in 
reply,  **  you're  right,  for  I  know  that 
what  you  say  is  always  thrue.  It  is 
indeed,"  he  added,  addressing  O'Brien, 
"  she's  aquil  to  a  prayer-book." 

*•  Yes,  and  far  superior  to  any,"  re- 
plied the  latter ;  **  for  she  not  only 
gives  you  the  advice,  but  sets  you  the 
example." 

"  Ay,  the  sorra  lie  in  it ;  an',  oh. 

Honor,  he's  not  to  die — he's  not  to  be 

h-»— not  to  suffer.     Our  son's  to  live ! 

Ob,  Saver  of  earth,  make  me  tfaankftil 

•this  day  I" 

The  tears  ran  last  from  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  up  to  heaven^  and  uttered 
the  last  words.  Indeed  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  deep  compassion  for 
this  aged  man,  whose  heart  had  been 
smote  so  heavily)  and  on.thf  only  two 


points  where  it  wa3  capable  of  feeling 
the  blow. 

After  having  indulged  his  ^rief  for 
some  time,  he  became  considerably 
more  composed,  if  not  cheerful. 
Honor  made  many  kind  enquiries  after 
Una's  health,  to  which  her  brother  an- 
swered with  strict  candour,  for  he  had 
heard  from  Una  that  she  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  history  of  their 
courtship. 

**  Who  knows"  said  she,  speaking 
with  reference  to  their  melancholy 
fate,  **  but  the  God  who  has  saved  his 
life,  an'  most  likely  her's,  may  yet  do 
more  for  them  both  -,  while  there's  life 
there's  hope." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Fardorougha, 
**  you  carry  a  blessin'  wid  yon  wherever 
you  go,  an'  may  God  bless  you,  for 
the  news  you  have  brought  to  us  this 
day.  I'll  go  to  see  him  to-morrow,  an' 
wid  a  light  heart  I'll  go  too,  for  my 
son  is  not  to  die." 

O'Brien  then  took  his  leave  and  re- 
turned home,  pondering  as  he  went, 
upon  the  singular  contrast  which  ex- 
isted between  the  character  of  the 
miser  and  that  of  his  admirable  wife. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Honor 
addressed  her  husband  as  follows : — 

"Fardorougha,  what  do  you  think 
we  ought  both  to  do  now  aftber  the 
happy  uews  we've  hard  ?" 

**  I'll  be  guided  by  you.  Honor ;  HI 
be  guided  by  you." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "go  an'  thank 
God  that  has  taken  the  edge,  the  bli- 
ther, keen  edge  off  of  our  sufferin'; 
and  the  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  for 
you  to  do  it,  is  to  go  to  the  barn  by 
yourself,  and  strive  to  put  your  whole 
heart  into  your  prayers.  You'll  pray 
betther  by  yourself  than  wid  me.  An' 
in  the  name  of  God  I'll  do  the  same 
as  well  as  I  can  in  the  house  here. 
To  morrow,  too,  is  Friday,  an'  plaise 
our  Saviour,  we'll  both  fast  in  honour 
ol  1ms  goodness  to  us  an'  to  our  son." 

**  We  will.  Honor,"  said  he,  "we 
will,  indeed ;  for  now  I  have  spirits  to 
&st,  and  spirits  to  pray,  too.  What 
will  I  say,  now  ?  Will  I  say  the  five 
Dickens  (Decades)  or  the  whole  Ro- 
sary?" 

"  If  yon  can  keep  your  mibd  in  the 
prayers,  I  think  you  ought  to  say  the 
whole  of  it ;  but  if  yon  wandher  don't 
say  more  than  the  fiv&" 

Fardorougha  then  went  to  the  bam* 
rather  because  his  wife  desired  him, 
than  from  a  higher  motive,  whilst  she 
withdrew  to  her  ornn  apartment,  th&t 
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hamblj  to  wonhip  Qbd  in  thankt- 

giving. 

The  next  day  had  made  the  commu- 
tation of  Connor*8  pttnishmeiit  a  matter 
of  notoriety  through  the  whole  parish, 
and  very  sincere  indeed  was  the  grati- 
fication it  coHTe^ed  to  all  who  heard  it. 
Public  fame,  it  is  true,  took  her  usual 
liberties  with  the  facts.  Some  said  he 
had  got  a  free  pardon,  others  that  he 
was  to  be  liberated  after  six  months' 
imprisonment ;  and  a  third  report  as- 
serted that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent 
him  down  a  hundred  pounds  to  fit  him 
out  for  marriage  with  Una;  and  it 
further  added  that  bis  Excellency  wrote 
a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  Bodagh 
Buie,  desiring  iiim  to  give  bis  daughter 
to  Connor  on  receipt  of  it,  or  if  not, 
that  the  Knisht  of  the  Black  Rod 
would  come  down,  strip  him  of  his 
property,  and  bestow  it  upon  Connor 
and  his  daughter. . 

The  young  man  himself  was  almost 
.one  of  the  first  who  heard  of  this  fa- 
vourable change  in  his  dreadful  sen- 
tence. 

He  was  seated  on  bis  bedside  read- 
ing, when  the  sheriff  and  gaoler  entered 
his  cell,  anxious  to  lay  before  him  the 
reply  which  had  that  morning  arrived 
from  government 

**  Tm  inclined  to  think,  O'Donovan, 
that  your  case  is  likely  to  turn  out 
more  favourably  than  we  expected," 
-Siud  the  humane  sheriff. 

**  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  it  may," 
replied  tne  other ;  **  there  is  no  deny- 
ing, sir,  that  Fd  wish  it.  Life  is  sweet, 
especially  to  a  young  man  of  my 
years." 

"  But  if  we  should  fail,"  observed 
the  gaoler,  **  I  trust  you  will  act  the 
.  part  of  a  man." 

**  I  hope  at  all  events  that  I  will 
act  the  part  of  a  Christian,*'  returned 
O'Donovan.  **  I  certainly  would  ra- 
ther live ;  but  ]*m  not  afeard  of  death; 
and  if  it  comes  I  trust  I  will  meet 
humbly  but  firmly."  • 

**  I  believe,"  said  the  sheriff,  **  you 
need  entertain  little  apprehension  of 
death  ;  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  that 
part  of  ^our  sentence  is  not  likely  to 
be  put  in  execution.  I  have  heard  as 
much." 

«*  I  think,  sir,  by  your  manner  that 

you  have,"  returned  Connor;  *'but  I 

beg  you  to  tell  me  without  goin'  abonL 

Don't  be  afeard,  sir,  that  I'm  too  wake 

.  to  hear  either  good  news  or  bad." 

The   sheriff  made  no  reply;   but 

placed  in  his  hands  the  official  docu- 

-  ment' which  remitted  to  him  the  awful 


penalty  of  hik  life.  C6iioor  read  it 
over  slowly,  and  the  other  kept  bis 
eye  fixed  keenly  upon  his  countenance^ 
in  order  to  observe  h'ls  bearing  under 
circumstances  that  are  often  known  to 
test  human  fortitude  as  severely  aa 
death  iuelf.  He  could,  however,  per- 
ceive no  change ;  not  even  the  unstea- 
diuess  of  a  nerve  or  muscle  was  visibly 
nor  the  slightest  fluctuadon  in  the  hue 
of  his  complexion. 

**  I  feel  grateful  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
for  his  mercy  to  me,**  said  he,  handing 
him  back  the  letter,  "as  I  do  to  the 
friends  who  interceded  for  me;  I  never 
will  or  can  forget  their  goodness. 
Oh  never,  never  I" 

"  I  believe  it,'  said  the  sheriff ;  "but 
there's  one  thing  that  I  am  anxicus  to 
press  upon  your  attention;  and  it's  this, 
that  no  further  mitigation  of  your  pu- 
nishment is  to  be  expected  from  go- 
vernment ;  so  that  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  leave  your  friends  and 
your  country  for  life,  as  you  now 
know." 

**!  expect  nothing  more,**  returned 
Connor,  "  except  this,  that  the  hand  of 
God  may  yet  bring  the  guilt  of  the 
burning  home  to  the  man  that  com- 
mitted it,  and  prove  my  innocence. 
I'm  now  not  without  some  hope  that 
such  a  thing  may  be  brought  about 
some  how.  I  thank  you,  Misther 
Sheriff,  for  your  kindness  in  coming 
to  me  with  this  good  news  so  soon ; 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  thank  you  from 
my  heart.  I  am  bound  to  say,  too, 
that  any  civility  and  comfort  that 
could  be  shown  was  afforded  me  ever 
since  I  caiqe  here,  an'  I  feel  it,  an'  I  am 
grateful  for  it" 

Both  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
firm  tone  of  manly  sincerity  and  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  spoke,  blended 
as  it  was  by  a  melancholy  which  gave, 
at  the  same  Ume,  a  character  of  deva^ 
tion  and  pathos  to  all  he  said.  They 
then  shook  hands  with  him,  after  chat- 
ting for  some  time  on  indifferent  snb- 
jecU,  the  gaoler  promising  to  make  his 
situation  while  be  should  remain  in 
prison  as  easy  as  the  regulations  would 
allow  him ;  or  who  knows,"  he  added, 
smiling,  *'  but  we  might  make  them  a 
little  easier." 

.  «<  That's  a  fine  young  fellow "  said 
he  to  the  sheriff,  after  they  had  left 
him." 

'*He  is  a  gentleman,"  replied  the 
sheriff,  **by  nature  a  gentleman;  and 
a  very  uncommon  one  too.  I  defy  a 
man  to  doubt  a  word  that  comes  out 
of  his  lips ;  all  he  am  is  impresed 
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nitli  the  stamp  of  trath  itself;  and  by 
h— — 11*8  he  never  committed  the  fe- 
lony he's  in  for.  Keep  him  as  com- 
Ibrtable  as  you  can." 

They  then  separated. 

The  love  of  life  is  the  Brst  and 
strongest  principle  in  our  nature,  and 
what  .man  is  there  except  some  un- 
happy wretch  pressed  down  by  long  and 
galling  misery  to  the  uttermost  depths 
of  despair,  wlio,  linowing  that  life  was 
forfeited,  whether  justly  or  not  matters 
little,  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  will 
not  feel  the  mercy  which  bids  him  live 
with  a  corresponding  sense  of  grati- 
tude ?  The  son  of  the  pious  mother 
acted  as  if  she  were  still  his  guide 
and  monitress. 

He  knelt  down  and  poured  out  his 
gratitude  to  that  geat  Being  who  had 
the  6rst  claim  upon  it,  and  whose  bles- 
sing he  fervently  invoked  upon  the 
heads  of  those  true  friends  by  whose 
exertions  and  influence  he  now  felt 
that  life  was  restored  to  him. 

Of  his  life  while  he  remained  in  this 
country  there  is  little  more  to  be  said 
than  what  is  usually  known  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  other  convicts  similarly 
circumstanced,  if  we  except  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  few  persons  who  were 
dear  to  him.  He  saw  his  father  the 
next  day,  and  the  old  man  felt  almost 
disappomted  on  discovering  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  of  being  the  bearer 
of  sudi  glad  tidings  to  him.  Those 
who  visited  him,  however,  noticed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  that  he 
appeared  as  if  labouring  under  some 
secret  anxiety,  which,  however,  no  tact 
or  address  on  their  part  could  induce 
him  to  disclose.  Many  of  them,  ao- 
tuatcd  by  the  best  motives,  asked  him 
in  distinct  terms  why  he  appeared  to 
be  troubled ;  but  the  only  reply  they 
received  was  a  good-humourea  remark 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  could 
leave  for  ever  all  that  was  dear  to  him 
.on  earth  with  a  very  cheerful  spirit 

It  was  at  this  period  that  nis  old 
friend  Nogher  M'Cormick  came  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  it  being  the  last  time, 
as  he  said,  that  he  would  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  face. 
Nogher,  whose  moral  impressions  were 
by  no  means  so  correct  as  Connoi's, 
asked  him,  with  a  face  of  diy,  peculiar 
mystery,  if  he  had  any  particular  wish 
nnfulfilled ;  or  if  there  remained  behind 
him  any  indtvidnal  against  whom  he 
entertmned  a  spirit  of  enmity.  If 
there  were  he  begged  him  to  make  no 
scrupla 'in  entniBting  to  him  a   foil 


statement  of  his  wishes  on  the  subject, 
adding  that  he  might  rest  assured  of 
having  them  accomplished. 

*  One  thing  you  may  be  certain  of, 
Nogher,"  said  ne,  to  the  affectionate 
follow,  « that  I  have  no  sacrets  to  tell ; 
so  don't  let  that  go  abroad  upon  me. 
I  have  hard  to-day,  he  added,  'Hhat  the 
vessel  we  are  to  go  in  will  sail  on  this  day 
week.  My  father  was  here  this  momin' ; 
but  I  hadn*t  hard  it  then.  Will  you, 
Nogher,  tell  my  mother  privately 
that  she  musn't  come  to  see  me  on  the 
day  I  appointed  with  my  father.  From 
the  state  of  health  she's  in  I'm  tould 
she  couldn*t  bear  it.  Tell  her,  then, 
not  to  come  till  the  day  before  I  sail ; 
an'  that  I  will  expect  to  see  her  early  on 
that  day.  And  Nogher,  as  you  know 
more  about  this  unhappy  busmess  than 
any  one  else,  except  the  O'Briens^and 
ourselves,  will  you  give  this  little  pac- 
ket to  my  mother?  There's  three  of 
four  locks  of  my  hair  in  it :  one  of  them 
is  for  Una ;  and  desire  my  mother  to 
see  Una,  and  to  get  a  link  of  her  hair 
to  wear  next  my  heart.  My  poor  fa- 
ther— now  that  he  finds  he  must  part 
with  me — ^is  so  distracted  and  dis- 
tressed, that  I  couldn't  trust  him  with 
this  message.  I  want  it  to  be  kept  a 
sacret  to  every  one  but  you,  my  mo- 
ther, and  Una ;  but  my  poor  mther 
would  be  apt  to  mention  it  in  some  fit 
of  grief." 

**  But  is  there  nothin'  else  on  your 
mind,  Connor  T* 

*•  There's  no  heavy  guilt  on  my 
mind,  Nogher,  I  thank  my  God  and 
my  dear  mother  for  it" 

••  Well,  lean  tell  you  one  thing  before 
you  go,  Connor — Bartle  Flannagan's 

well  watched.    If  he  has  been  guilty 

if— derry  downs,  who  doubts  it?-^ 
well — never  mind  ;  I'll  hould  a  trifle  we 
get  him  to  show  the  cloven  foot,  and 
condemn  himself  yet" 

"The  villain," 'said  Connor,  •'will 
be  too  deep — too  polished  for  ypu." 

**  Ten  to  one  lie's  not.  Do  yon 
know  what  we've  found  out  since  this 
business  ?" 

-No." 

"  Why  divil  resave  the  squig  of 
punch,  whiskey,  or  liquor  of  any  sort 
or  size  he'll  allow  to  pass  the  lips  of 
him.  Now,  Connor,  aren't  you  up  to 
the  cunnin'  villany  of  the  thraitor  in 
that  maynewvre  ?" 

"  I  am,  Nogher ;  I  see  his  design  in 
it  He  is  afeard  if  he  got  drunk  that 
he  might  n't  be  able  to  keep  his  own 
sacret 

<•  Ah,  thin  by  the  holy  Nelly,  wcl^^ 
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ff<Mj»  him  yet,  or  be*U  look  sharp, 
ver  you  mind  him^  Connor.** 

"  Nogher  I  Btop,"  said  Connor,  al- 
niost  angprily,  *<  stop ;  what  do  ^rou 
.mane  by  them  last  words  ?*' 

"  Divil  a  much  ;  it*8  about  the  blag^ 
gard  I'm  spakin* ;  he'll  be  ped  I  can 
tell  you.  There's  a  few  friends  of 
yours  that  inttnds,  some  o*  these  nights, 
to  open  a  gusset  under  one  of  his  ears 
only ;  the  di?al  a  thing  more." 

'<  What  1  to  take  the  unhappy  man's 
life  ? — to  murdher  him  T 

**  Hut,  Connor  ;  who's  spakin' about 
murdher  ?  No,  only  to  make  him  miss 
his  breath  some  night  afore  long.  Does 
he  desarre  mercy  that  'Ud  swear  away 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  ?" 

"  Nogher,"  replied  the  other,  ri^ng 
up  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  so- 
lemnity-— 

**  If  one  drop  of  his  blood  is  spilled 
on  my  account,  it  will  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  the  head  of 
every  man  bavin'  a  hand  in  it.  Will 
you,  because  he's  a  villain,  make  your- 
selves murderers? — make  yourselves 
blacker  than  he  is  ?** 

**  Why,  thin,  death  alive!  Connor, 
have  you  your  seven  sinsis  about  you  ? 
Faith  that's  good  ;  as  if  it  was  a  sin  to 
knock  sich  a  white  livered  Judas  upon 
the  head  I  Sin  I— oh  hell  resave  the 
morsel  o'  sin  in  that,  but  the  contrairr. 
Sure  it's  only  sarvin'  honest  people 
right,  to  knock  such  a  desaiver  on  the 
head.  If  he  had  parjured  himself  for 
the  sake  of  the  thruth,  or  to  assist  a 
brother  in  throuble--or  to  help  on  the 
good  cause — it  would  be  something ; 
but  to  go  to — but — arra,  be  me  sowl, 
he'll  sup  sarra  for  it,  sure  enough !  I 
thought  it  would  make  your  mind  atsy, 
or  I  wouldn't  mintion  it  till  we'd  let  the 
breath  out  of  him." 

**  Nogher,"  said  Connor, "  before  you 
leave  this  unfortunate  room,  you  must 
take  the  Almighty  to  witness  thvA 
you'll  have  no  hand  in  this  bloody  bu- 
siness, an'  that  you'll  put  a  stop  to  it 
altogether.  If  you  don't — and  that 
his  life  is  taken  ; — in  the  first  place, 
111  be  miserable  for  life;  and  in  the 
next,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the 
judgment  of  God  will  fall  heavily  upon 
every  one  consamed  in  it" 

-  What  for?  Is  it  for  slittin'  the 
jugler  of  sich  a  rip  ?  Isn't  he  as  bad 
as  a  heretic,  an'  worse,  for  he  turned 
agisui  his  own.  He  has  got  himself 
made  the  head  of  a  lodge,  too,  and 
houlds  Articles ;  but  it's  not  bein'  an 
Article-bearer  that  '11  save  him,  an'  he'll 
find  that  to  his  cost.    Buiiikdeod«Con. 


nor,  the  villain'a  a  doid>le  thraitor,  as 
you'd  own,  if  you  hiewn  what  I  bard  a 
hint  of?" 

■*  Well,  but  you  nnist  kve  hioi  to 
God.- 

**  What  do  you  think  but  I  got  a  wbis- 
per  that  he  has  bad  designs  on  her.** 
"  On  who! "  said  O' Donovan,  starting. 
*'  Why,  on  your  own  girl,  Oona,  the 
Bodagh's  daughter.  He  intends,  it's 
whispered,  to  take  her  off ;  an*  it  seems. 
as  her  father  doesn't  stand  well  wid 
the  boys,  that  Barile's  to  get  a  great 
body  of  them  to  assist  him  in  bringing 
her  away." 

Connor  paced  his  cell  in  deep  and 
vehement  agitation.  His  resentment 
against  this  double^iyed  villain  rose  to 
a  fearful  pitch  ;  his  colour  deepened^- 
his  eye  shot  fire,  and,  as  be  eleached 
his  hand  convulsively,  Nogher  taw  the 
fury  which  this  intelligence  had  exdted 
in  him. 

"  No,"  he  proceeded,  **  it  would  be 
an  open  sin  an'  shame  to  let  sich  a 
netamal  limb  of  the  divil  escape." 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  O'Dodo- 
van  never  properly  felt  the  sense  of  his 
restraint  until  this  moment  When  he 
reflected  on  the  danger  to  which  his 
beloved  Una  was  exposed  from  the 
dark  plans  of  this  detestable  villain, 
and  recollected  that  there  existed  in  the 
members  of  the  illegal  coniedency 
such  a  strong  spirit  of  enmity  against 
Bodagh  Buie,  as  would  induce  them  to 
support  Bartle  in  hb  designs  upon  his 
daughter,  he  pressed  his  hand  against 
his  forehead,  and  walked  about  in  a  tu- 
mult of  distress  and  resentment,  such  as 
he  had  never  yet  felt  in  his  boeom. 

•<  It's  a  charity  it  irill  be,"  said  Nogh- 
er, shrewdly  availing  lumself  of  the 
commotion  ne  had  created,  **  to  atop 
the  vagabone  short  in  the  coorse 
ofhisvillany.  Hell  surely  brinr  the 
darlin'  young  girl  off,  an*  destroy  her." 
For  a  few  moments  he  Mi  as  if  Ins 
heart  were  disposed  to  rebel  asainat 
the  common  oroinances  of  Provideoee^ 
as  they  appeared  to  be  manifested  in 
his  own  punishment,  and  thesQccess- 
fill  villany  of  Bartle  Flanagu.  The 
reflection,  however,  of  a  strong  and 
naturally  pious  mind  soon  enabled  him 
to  perceive  the  errors  into  which  his 
passions  would  lead  htm,  if  not  res- 
trained and  subjected.  He  made  an 
effort  to  be  calm,  and  in  a  considerable 
degree  succeeded. 

*«  Nogher,"  said  he,  •*  let  us  not  for- 
get that  this  Bartle— this— but  I  will 
not  say  it— let  us  not  forget  that  God 
can  aiatly  turn  bis  plans  aginst  bin- 
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self.  To  God,  then,  lei  us  la?e  him. 
Now*  hear  me— you  niust  swear  in 
His  Presence  that  you  will  have  nei- 
ther act  nor  part  in  doin*  him  an  inju- 
ry— ^that  you  will  not  shed  his  blood, 
nor  allow  it  to  be  shed  by  others,  as 
far  as  you  can  prevent  it 

Nogher  rubbed  his  chin  gravely, 
and  almost  smiled  at  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  a  piece  of  silly  nonsense 
on  the  part  ot  Connor.  He  deter- 
mined, tnerefore,  to  satisfy  his  scruples 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  but,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  might,  to  evade 
such  an  oath. 

"  Why,  Connor,"  said  he,  *•  surely 
if  you  go  to  that,  we  can  have  no  ill 
win  against  the  d — n  villain,  an*  as 
you  don't  wish  it,  we'll  dhrop  the  thing ; 
so  now  make  your  mind  aisy,  for  ano- 
ther word  you  or  any  one  else  won't 
ever  hear  about  it." 

•*  And  you  won  t  injure  the  man  ?" 

"  Hut  I  no,"  replied  Nogher  with  a 
gravity  whose  ~  irony  was  barely  per- 
ceptible, **  what  would  we  murdher  nim 
tor,  now  that  you  don't  wish  it  I  ne- 
ver had  any  particular  wish  to  see  my 
own  funeral." 

"  And,  Nogher,  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  him  from  being  mur- 
dhered  r 

"  To  be  sure,  Connor — ^to  be  sure. 
By  He  that  made  me,  we  won't  give 
pain  to  a  nngle  hair  of  hit  head :  are 
you  satisfied  now  ?" 

«<  I  am,"  replied  the  ingenuous  young 
man,  who  was  himself  too  candid  to 
see  through  the  sophistry  of  Noghcr's 
oath. 

"And  now,  Nogher,"  he  replied, 
**  many  a  day  have  we  spent  together — 
you  are  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  last  time  you  will 
ever  see  Connor  O'Donovan ;  how- 
ever don't,  man— don't  be  cast  down ; 
you  will  hear  from  me,  I  hope,  and 
jbear  that  I  am  well  too." 

He  uttered  this  with  a  smile  which 
cost  him  an  effort ;  for  on  looking  into 
the  face  of  his  faithful  old  friend,  he 
saw  its  muscles  working  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  feeling-^or,  I  should 
rather  say,  deep  sorrow — which  he  felt 
anxious,  by  a  show  of  cheerfulness,  to 
remove.  The  fountains,  however,  of 
the  old  servant's  heart  were  opened, 
and,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to 
repress  bis  grie(  he  fell  upon  Connor's 
neck,  and  wept  aloud. 

••  Tut  Nt^ner,"  sud  Connor,  ••surely 
it's  glad  you  ought  to  be,  instead  of 
sorry,  what  would  you  have  done  if 
my  first  sentence,  had  been  acted 
upon  r 


••  I'm  glad  for  your  sake,"  replied 
the  other,  *'  but  I'm  now  sorry  for  my 
own.  You  will  live,  Connor,  and  you 
may  yet  be  happy  ;  but  he  that  often 
held  you  in  his  arms — that  often  played 
with  you,  and  that  next  to  your  father 
and  your  mother,  you  loved  betther 
than  any  other  livin'— he,  poor  Nether, 
will  never  see  his  boy  more." 

On  uttering  these  words,  he  threw 
himself  again  upon  Connor's  neck,  and 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  their 
tears  flowed  together. 

••  I'll  miss  you,  Connor,  dear ;  I'll 
not  see  your  face  at  fair  or  market 
nor  on  the  Chapel-green  of  a  Sunday. 
Your  poor  father  will  break  his  heart 
and  the  mother's  eye  will  never  more 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  proud  out 
of  her  son.  It's  hard  upon  me  to  part 
wid  you, Connor,  but  it  can't  be  helped ; 
I  only  ax  you  to  remember  Nogher, 
that  you  know,  loved  you  as  if  you  wor 
his  own  ;  remimber  me,  Connor,  of  an 
odd  time.  I  never  thought — oh,  God, 
I  never  thought  to  see  this  day.  No 
wondher— oh,  no  wondher  that  the  fair 
young  craturc  should  be  pale  and  worn, 
an'  sick  at  heart  I  love  her  now,  an' 
ever  will,  as  well  as  I  did  j^ourself.  I'll 
never  see  her,  Connor,  widout  thinkin' 
heavily  of  him  that  her  heart  was  set 
upon,  an'  that  will  then  be  far  away 
from  her  an'  from  all  that  ever  loved 
him." 

••  Nogher,"  replied  Connor,  ••  I'm 
not  without  hope  that — but  this — this 
is  folly.  You  know  I  have  a  right  * 
to  be  thankful  to  God  and  the  good- 
ness of  government  for  sparin*  my  life. 
Now,  farewell — it  w  for  ever,  Nogher* 
an'  it  if  a  tryin'  word  to-day  ;  but  you 
know  that  every  one  goin'  to  America 
must  say  it ;  so  think  that  I'm  goin' 
there,  an'  it  won't  signify." 

••  Ah,  Connor,  I  wish  I  could,"  re- 
plied Nogher ;  ••  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
what  brmka  my  heart  is,  to  think  of 
the  way  you  are  goin'  from  us.  Fare* 
well,  ihen,  Connor  darliu';  an  may 
the  blessin'  of  God,  an'  his  holy  mother, 
an'  of  all  the  saints  be  upon  you,  an' 
guard  you  now  an'  for  iver.    Amin !" 

His  tears  flowed  fast  and  he  sobbed 
aloud,  whilst  uttering  the  last  words  ; 
he  then  threw  his  arms  about  Connor's 
neck,  and,  having  kissed  him,  he  again 
wrung  his  hand,  and  [)a8sed  out  of  the 
cell,  in  an  agony  of  grieL 

Such  is  the  anomalous  nature  of  that 
peculiar  temperament  which,  in  Ire- 
land, combines  within  it  the  extremes 
of  generosity  and  crime.  Here  was  a 
man  who  had  been  literally  affection-j 
ate  and  haimlesss  during   his  wh<^LC 
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past  life,  yet,  who  was  now  actually 
plotting  the  murder  of  a  person  who 
nad  never — except  remotely,  by  his 
treachery  to  Connor,  whom  he  loved — 
rendered  him  an  injury,  or  given  him 
any  cause  of  offence.  And  what  can 
shew  us  the  degraded  state  of  moral 
feeling  among  a  people  whose  natural 
impulses  are  as  onick  to  Virtue  as  to 
vice,  and  the  reckless  estimate  which 
the  peasantry  form  of  human  life,  more 
clearly  than  the  fact,  that  Connor,  the 
noble-minded,  heroic,  and  pious  pea- 
sant, could  admire  the  honest  attach- 
ment of  his  old  friend,  without  dwel- 
ling upon  the  dark  point  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  mingle  his  tears  with  a 
man  who  was  deliberately  about  to  join 
in,  or^encompass,  the  assassination  of  a 
fellow  creature  ? 

Even  against  persons  of  his  own 
creed  the  Irishman  thinks  that  revenge 
is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself; — 
but  against  those  of  a  different  faith  it 
is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  virtue — and 
any  man  who  acts  out  of  this  feeling, 
either  as  a  juror,  a  witness,  or  an  elec- 
tor— for  the  principle  is  the  same — 
roust  expect  to  meet  such  retribution 
as  was  suggested  by  a  heart  like 
Nogher  M'Cormick's,  which  was  other- 
wise affectionate  and  honest.  In  the 
secret  code  of  perverted  honour  by 
which  Irishmen  are  guided,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  heroic  and  manly, 
and  the  most  worthy  also  of  imitation, 
who  indulges  in,  and  executes  his  ven- 
geance for  injuries,  whether  real  or 
supposed,  with  the  most  determined 
and  unshrinking  spirit ;  but  the  man 
who  is  capable  or  braving  death,  by 
quoting  his  own  innocence  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  justice  of  the  law, 


-even  when  notoriously  guilty,  is  looked 
upon  bv  the  people,  not  as  an  innocent 
man — for  his  accomplices  and  friends 
know  he  is  not — but  as  one  who  is  a 
hero  in  his  rank  of  life ;  and  it  is  un- 
fortunately a  kind  of  ambition  among 
too  many  of  our  ill-thinking  bat  gene- 
rous countrymen,  to  propose  sueh  men 
as  the  best  models  for  imitation,  not 
only  in  their  lives,  but  in  that  hardened 
hypocrisy  which*  defies  and  triamphs 
over  the  ordeal  of  death  itselil 

Connor  0*Donovan  was  a  happy  re- 
presentation of  all  that  is  noble  and 
pious  in  the  Irish  character,  without 
one  tinge  of  the  crimes  which  darken 
or  discolour  it.  But  the  heart  that  is 
full  of  generosity  and  fortitude,  is  ge- 
nerally most  susceptible  of  the  kinder 
and  more  amiable  affections.  The  no- 
ble boy  who  could  hear  the  sentence 
of  death  without  the  commotion  of  a 
nerve,  was  forced  to  weep  upon  the 
neck  of  an  old  and  faithful  follower 
who  loved  him,  when  he  remembered 
that,  after  that  melancholy  visit,  he 
should  see  his  familiar  face  no  more. 
When  Nogher  lefl  him,  a  train  of  pain- 
ful reflections  passed  through  his  mind. 
He  thought  of  Una,  of  his  father,  of 
his  mother,  and  fur  some  time  was 
more  depressed  than  usual.  But  the 
gifl  of  lire  to  the  young  is  ever  a  coun- 
terbalance to  every  evil  that  is  less  than 
death.  In  a  short  time  he  reflected 
that  the  same  Providence  which  had 
interposed  between  him  and  his  re- 
corded sentence,  had  his  future  fate  in 
its  hands ;  and  that  he  had  health,  and 
youth,  and  strength — and,  above  all,  a 
good  conscience — ^to  bear  him  through 
the  future  vicissitiides  of  his  i4)pointed 
fate. 
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We  purpose,  henceforth,  to  devote  oc- 
casionally some  of  our  pages  to  a  no- 
tice of  the  manifestos  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
We  adopted  a  similar  course  towards 
another  periodical,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  Reverend  N.  Wiseman  and  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  its  Editors,  gave  a  more 
than  ordinary  importance  ;  and  discon- 
tinued our  observations  upon  ic  when 
we  learned  that  these  gentlemen  had 
ceased  to  be  responsible  for  its  specu- 
lations and  opinions  in  politics  and 
religion.  Relieved,  thus,  from  the 
post  in  which  we  stood  sentinels  on 
the  Dublin  Review^  we  turn  our  at^ 


tention  to  the  periodical  of  older  ce- 
lebrity and  wider  circulation.  We 
shall,  bv  God's  blessing,  do  our  doty 
faithfully ;  and  hope  to  be  found  u 
ready  to  give  praise  to  whatsoever  we 
find  laudable,  and  to  acknowledge  what 
is  true,  as  we  shall  be  to  expose  falla- 
cies and  to  correct  misrepresentations. 
The  October  Number  of  the  E£n- 
hurgh  Review  contains  an  article  enti- 
tled «« Ireland  under  Lord  Muigrave,* 
which  professes  to  describe — ^the  policy 
of  England  towards  this  country  la 
former  days— the  policy  now  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  by  Earl  Mnl- 
grave — ^the  improvements  which  have 
resulted  from  tne  noble  Earl's  admlniff^ 
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tration — and  tbe  extraordinarj  powers 
which  the  Le^slature  has  confided  to 
hia  Excellency  for  the  gfood  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  representations 
of  the  Reviewer  upon  the  first  of  these 
subjects  are  incomplete  and  unfaithful ; 
on  the  second  they  are  partial ;  on  the 
third  they  are  delusive  ;  on  the  fourth 
they  are  correct. 

The  account  which  the  Reviewer  is 
pleased  to  give  of  the  principle  upon 
which  England  has  conducted  her  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  has  neither 
noveltv  nor  truth  to  recommend  it. — 
**  England,"  he  writes,  **  had  but  one 
object  in  view — the  total  subjection, 
the  commercial  annihilation  of  Ireland. 
For  the  attainment  of  this,  all  the  con- 
stitutional laws,  the  whole  spirit  of  go- 
vernment in  the  latter,*  were  peculiar- 
ly designed.  For  this  it  was  that  an 
attempt  was  first  made  to  disqualify  the 
Irish  tor  equality,  by  refusing  them  the 
privileges  of  the  English  ;  and  then, 
as  circumstances  changed,  to  oppose 
the  natural  growth  of  Ireland's  strength 
by  the  concentrated  foree  of  a  small 
party.  Neither  the  object  nor  the 
means  were  ever  defended  on  princi- 
ples of  justice.  Tbe  end  was  deemed 
expedient,  and  was  supposed  to  justify 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  reached."-^ 
This  representation  of  the  policy  of 
England  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
substantially,  so  frequently  ^ven,  that 
it  might  be  stereotyped,  with  advan- 
tage, for  the  use  of  the  fiictious ;  so 
falsely  given,  that  the  testimonies  ad* 
duced  to  corroborate  refute  it ;    and 

ct,  owing  to  the  prevailing  neglect  of 

rish  history,  given  with  so  good  effect 
for  the  purpose  of  its  contrivers,  as  to 
have  procured  manj  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  the  enemies  of  England,  and 
to  have  embarrassed  and  dispirited  ma- 
ny amongst  the  most  faithful  of  her 
friends. 

That  this  country  has  not  been  go- 
verned in  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and 
wisdom,  is  most  true  ;  but  that  its  evils 
are  ascribable  less  to  the  power  than 
to  the  want  of  power  of  England,  is 
equally  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
There  is,  we  admit,  one  great  evil 
which  has  been  visited  upon  Ireland 
by  the  power  of  the  stronger  kingdom. 
It  is  the  evil  which  England  was  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  **  Reformation"— not  the 
Reformation  instituted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  aud  carried  out  during 


I 


tlie  reigns  of  his  successors,  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  ;  but  that  which  was  ac- 
complished by  a  strong  hand  in  the 
days  when  Adrian  gave  his  predeces- 
sor, Henry  1 1.,  a  commission  to  en- 
large tbe  borders  of  the  Church.  **The 
King  "  as  the  Jesuit  Campion  writes,f 
**  not  unmindful!  of  his  charge,  enjoyn- 
ed  by  the  Popes  Adrian  and  Alexan- 
der, ENTRED   INTO  A  REFORMATION  OP 

THE  CHURCB  :  and  mooved  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lismore,  Saint  Christian, 
their  Legate,  to  call  a  Synode  at  Cash- 
ell,  wherein  they  defined  eight  Arti- 
cles." Of  these  Articles,  as  Campion 
recites  them,  the  last  establishes  our 
solitary  complaint  against  the  exercise 
of  English  power.  It  is,  **  that,  foras- 
much as  God  hath  universally  deliver- 
ed them  into  the  government  of  the 
English,  they  should  in  all  points^ 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  accord  with  the 
Church  of  England.*  The  Norman 
conquest  had  compelled  the  English 
Church  to  submit,  however  reluctantly, 
to  Papal  power ;  and  conquest  be- 
comes recognised  in  the  Synod  of 
Cashel  also,  as  having  reduced,  under 
the  same  despotism,  the  previously  in- 
dependent church  of  Ireland.  This  is 
our  complaint  against  the  exercise  of 
English  power — ^that  it  broke  down  the 
National  Church,  and  erected  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  its  ruins.  The 
only  satisfaction  which  our  adversaries 
seem  to  require,  is  a  second  exercise  of 
the  same  authority,  by  which  the  rising 
Protestantism  of  this  our  day  should  be 
laid  prostrate,  and  Romanism  confirm- 
ed in  its  smitten  and  tottering  ascen- 
dancy. 

The  spirit  of  Papal  intrigue  and  do- 
mination provided  well  that  the  con- 
Quest  thus  avowed  to  have  been  made 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Rome,  should 
add  as  little  as  possible  to  the  stability 
and  power  of  England.  A  new  inte- 
rest, an  interest  alien  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  and  its  people, 
was  created.  The  power  of  the  Bri- 
tish throne  was  not  strong  enough  to 
control  the  movements  of  (to  use  Dr. 
Phelan's  happy  expression)  the  Hier- 
ocrasy  which  it  had  set  up — the  wisdom 
of  the  British  government  was  not  suf- 
ficiently searching  to  explore  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
conspiracy  ;  and,  in  consequence,  Ire«> 
land  remained  a  foreign  and  a  discon- 
tented country,  while  yet  the  dbhonor 


*  There  is,  we  apprehend,  a  typographical  error  in  tbe  text^  which  we  do  uot'at- 
•templ  to  conrect.     It  does  not  materially  affect  tho  sense  of  the  passage. 


f  A  Historie  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  year  1571- 
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ter.  If  we  can,  tbereib^  discoyer  the 
agenU  who  succeeded  in  impeding,  in 
this  selected  instance,  tlic  extension  of 
British  law  in  Ireland,  we  discoTcr  also 
the  class  of  agents  who  were  nni- 
fomdy  sttccessfolin  rendering  onrcoon^ 
ttymen  dimr. 

Who,  then,  were  the  indiYidoals  to 
whom  the  denial  of  justice  to  Ireland 
in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  should  be  as- 
cribed ?  They  were  the  Prelates  and 
Mitred  Abbots  of  the  Church  which 
England  had  reformed  into  Romanism. 
The  fiicts  of  the  case  are  detailed  bjr 
Dr.  Phelan,in  his  admirable  **  History 
of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland/  It  is  true  that  Irishmen 
petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  English  law_it  is  true  that 
Edward  recommended  thdr  petitioa 
strongly  to  the  fiivourable  considem* 
tion  of  the  Prelates  and  Peers  in  Ire- 
Uind — it  is  true,  we  believe,  that  Sir 
John  Davies  made  the  representation 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  Rev\ewer  ;  bnt 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  Reviewer  has 
narrowly  overlooked,  if  not  suppressed, 
the  drcumstances  which  point  ont  the 
authors  of  the  **  injustice  to  Ireland/ 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  Edward 
I.,  recommending  the  Irish  petition  to 
his  Barons,  Uffi^ra,  the  Irish  GoTemor, 
stated  **'  that  the  time  was  unsnital>le  ; 
that  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  B^ 
rons  were  absent  from  the  seat  of  go* 
▼emmenty  upon  the  business  of  Uie 
State  or  the  defence  of  their  lands,  and 
that  many  of  the  others  were  minors  i 
that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible 
to  collect  an  assembly  sufficientiy  nu- 
merous or  respectable  for  so  grave  a 
deliberation.**  *  It  would  appear  that, 
at  this  time,  the  Spiritual,  preponderat- 
ed above  the  Lay,  Peers,  as  the  contri- 
vance of  Edward  1 1 1,  to  procure  a  ma- 
jority, by  calling  g^tlemen  to  the  Up- 
per House  who  served  the  King's  ptir* 
pose  under  the  title  of  Barons,  and 
were  afterwards  called  Baronets,  abun- 
dantly testifies.^  Having  thus,  ofd»- 
narilv,  a  superiority  in  the  Hoose  of 
Lords,  their  power  would  have  been 
irresistible,  wnen  numerous  abiences 
had  diminished  the  strength  of  the  Lay 
Peerage.  An  opportunity  was  given 
them  to  exercise  their  power  for  the 
advantage  of  the  community.  A  se- 
cond mandate,  which  the  writer  in  the 
JEdmburgh  Review  has  not  thought  fit 
to  notice,  was  addressed  by  Edward 


of  the  very  measures  which  held  it  in 
angry  estrangement,  by  dexterous  and 
dittionest  artifices,  was  cast  upon  the 
welUmeant,  bnt  generally  ill-timed, 
counsels  adopted  by  England. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a 
single  example  ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  cite  it,  we  are 
persuaded  to  believe  that  the  example 
will  be  received  as  an  argument,  xhe 
proof  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  Re* 
viewer  rests  for  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, that  **  England  had  but  one  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  total  subjection,  the 
commercial  annihil%tion  of  Ireland,'*  is, 
the  refusal  to  mnt  to  Ireland  the  be- 
nefit of  British  law. 

**  The  Irish  were  then,  as  now, 
looked  upon  as  unfit  for  British  in- 
stitutions, and  removed  as  aliens  he* 
yond  the  influence  of  British  kw. — 
So  far  from  the  Irish  being  unwil- 
ling to  have  the  English  laws  they 
even  sought  to  purchase  them.  Ed- 
wurd  I.  consented  to  a  proposal  of  this 
kind— .*  Provided  always,*  to  use  the 
words  of  his  reply,  '  that  the  general 
consent  of  our  people,  or  at  least  of  the 
Prelates  and  nobles  of  that  land,  well 
affected  towards  us,  shall  uniformly 
concur  in  their  behalf.  But  the  great 
Lords  of  Ireland,  savs  Sir  John  Davies, 
had  informed  the  King  that  the  Irish 
might  not  be  naturalised  without  da- 
mage and  prejudice  to  themselves  and 
the  Crown.'  Afler  citing  this  proof  of 
indifference  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  Irish  people,  the  Reviewer  proceeds 
-»"  Many  are  the  subseouent  instances, 
too,  that  might  be  adduced  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys, 
^  iike  aUempUf  simUarfy  Jruttrated,  by 
those  whose  selfish  interest  it  was  to  make 
the  Irish  appear  disqualified  for  liberal 
or  civil  institutions.  So  early  do  we 
observe  the  growth  of  that  mischievous 
ascendancy,  which  even  still  finds  its 
apologists  in  many  great  Lords  and 
Prelates  of  our  time.*' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Irish  memorial,  praying 
that  the  benefits  of  English  law 
might  be  extended  to  natiyes  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  proof  on  which  the  Re* 
viewer  relies  for  the  truth  of  his 
chsTge  B^inst  England.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  but  this  one 
is  preferr^.  The  others,  too,  are  si- 
milar in  kind,  and  exposing  agencies 
and  delinquencies  of  a  similar  charac* 


224. 


*  History  of  the  Policy,  &c.  &&,  p.  35. 

f  History  of  the  P<dicy,  60.    Spencer*!  Ireland. 
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"  to  tbe  Arohbisliops,  BiahopB,  Ab- 
bots, Priors,  CouDts,  Barons,  Knights, 
and  other  English  of  bis  land  of  Ire- 
land." It  intimates,  very  plainly,  the 
Klnff's  desire  to  erant  the  petition  of 
the  Irish,  if  it  could  be  granted  vdthout 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  conn* 
try,  and  of  his  English  subjects ;  and 
it  directs  that  the  absence  of  any  Peers 
shall  not  cause  delay  or  pr^udice  to 
the  deUberations  of  those  whom  he  di- 
rects to  assemble.  '*  And  you  shall  not 
be  moved  to  omit  this  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  those  Peers  who  may  be 
detuned  away,  or  of  those  who  are  un« 
der  age  or  in  a  state  of  wardenship ;— • 
80  thaty  after  full  deliberation,  we  may 
take  such  course  in  this  behalf  as  to  us 
and  our  council  shall  seem  expedient. 

«  Given  at  Westminster,  September 
10,  1280.'* 

Thus,  as  Dr.  Phelan  observes,  '*  Ire* 
land  was  at  the  mercy  of  its  Prelates." 
f  But  the  canon  law  was  the  only  code 
which  they  desired  to  establish  gene- 
rally, and  the  law  of  England  was  even 
then  too  favorable  to  liberty,  not  to  be 
viewed  with  alarm  by  men  who  aimed 
at  despotic  power.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  wishea  for  a  continuance  of  the 
inequality  between  the  races  ;  because, 
lA  fact,  it  was  onlv  a  gradation  of  ser- 
vitude, and  kept  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Church  upon  a  higher  pedestal.  On 
the  other,  they  could  not  tolerate  a 
measure  which,  bv  diffusing  through  all 
classes  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  attach- 
ment to  the  State,  might  diminish  their 
own  political  importance;  there  was 
to  be  no  loyalty,  of  which  they  were 
not  the  meduators,  and  while  overt  acts 
of  rebellion  were  occasionally  restrain- 
ed, a  spirit  was  to  be  kept  alive  which 
would  render  their  constant  interfe- 
rence indispensable.**  The  supplica- 
tion of  the  Irish  was  despised — the  be- 
nevolent designs  of  Edward  were  fru»* 
trated.  '<  The  great  Lords  of  Ireland" 
(i.  Cn  in  this  instance  the  Peers  Eccle- 
siastical,^ ^  had  informed  the  King  that 
the  Irisn  might  not  be  naturalised 
without  damage  and  pr^udice  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  crown."  *  The  sub- 
sequent troubles  of  Edward's  reign,  the 
tumults  in  Wales  having  broken  out 
immediately  after  his  second  mandate 
to  the  Peers  of  Ireland,  exonerate  that 
Monarch  from  the  blame  of  not  conti- 
nuing his  endeavours,  after  they  had 
been  a  second  time  evaded,  and  perse- 
vering until  he  had  carried  his  good 


intentions  into  effbct  The  blame  of 
the  abominable  transaction  should  fall, 
undivided,  on  the  Prelates,  who,  hav- 
ing always  the  ascendancy  which  learn- 
ing, and  habits  of  business,  and  spiritu- 
al influence,  gave  them,  had  now  the 
more  sensible  advantage  of  an  over- 
whelming mi^'ority.  And  yet,  the  guilt 
of  their  unpardonable  selfishness  and  ^ 
treachery  is  imputed  to  the  very  party 
they  betrayed,  and  is  chosen  as  furnish- 
ing the  one  instance  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression by  which  the  writer  in  the 
Edmbwrgh  Review  would  prove  his 
false  aceusation  against  England.    So 

Erofitable  has  the  indifference  of  legis- 
itors  to  the  histo^  of  Irish  affairs 
rendered  the  calumnies  flagitiously  and 

gerseveringlv  repeated  by  the  party 
iendly  to  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  and 
inveterately  hostile  to  British  comieo- 
tion. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  on  the 
policy  displayed,  in  former  davs,  in  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  this  conn- 
try.  We  admit  that  the  system  of  go- 
vernment was  impolitic  as  it  regarded 
one  kingdom,  and  ni^just  towaras  the 
other.  So  far  we  agree  with  the  cen- 
sor in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  but,  even 
on  the  showing  of  that  uninformed  or 
indiscreet  champion  of  Earl  Mulgrave, 
we  affirm,  that  the  iniouity  which  he 
hastily  ascribes  to  the  English,  is  ex- 
clusiveljr,  or  primarily,  the  attribute  of 
the  Popish  party  ;  and  that  Eneland 
is  scarcely  farther  chargeable  with  the 
evils  inflicted  on  this  unhappy  country, 
than  she  became  by  destroying  the  in- 
dependence of  the  National  Church, 
and  exalting  to  power  and  consequence 
the  abettors  and  the  instruments  of  Ro- 
manism. England  is  guilty  of  having 
evoked  a  spirit  of  evil  which  she  had 
not  the  power  to  vanquish  or  dismiss. 
So  far,  scarcely  farther,  she  is  charge- 
able with  the  evils  of  which  she  was 
thus  indirectly  the  author. 

**  No  measure  in  favour  of  anpr  pub- 
lic interest  during  the  reign  ot  tnat " 
(the  old  policy)  *<  was  ever  given  to 
Ireland,  except  as  a  concession  to  the 
fears  of  England.*  So  writes  the  Re^ 
mewer.*  The  daring  untruth  almost 
tempts  us  to  exhibit  its  folsehood  by  an 
enumeration  of  beneficial  measures.— 
We  are  reminded  of  Strafford  and  Or- 
mond,  contending  with  unparalleled 
difficulties  to  benefit  a  people  obstinate 
against  improvement.  We  remember 
the  complaints  against  a  prohibition  to 
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plough  by  tbe  hone's  tail,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  more  enterprising  and  ezpe* 
ditious  process  by  fire  for  the  cautious 
but  tardj  labour  of  the  threshing  floor. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  introduction 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  of  agricultu- 
ral improvements,  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, of  an  improved  administration  of 
justice,  and  feel  emboldened  to  pro- 
nounce that,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
all  the  measures  by  which  Ireland  has 
really  profited,  have  been  devised  and 
accorded  in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  and 
that  whatever  she  has  wrung  from  the 
fears  and  embarrassments  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbour,  has  proved  unser- 
viceable or  injurious.  Let  a  single  il- 
lustration suffice .  From  the  unforced 
good  will  of  England,  has  sprung  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  Royal 
College  <k  Maynooth  has  arisen  from 
her  embarrassments.  Agreeing,  how- 
ever, as  we  do  in  a  certain  sense,  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Reviewer, 
and  remembering  that  we  are  narrowly 
limited  in  space,  we  feel  that  an  enu- 
meration or  benefits  freely  bestowed 
by  England  upon  our  country,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  our  argument,  could  be 
given  only  by  excluding  matter  more 
pertinent  to  the  occasion. 

The  system  of  conceding  to  fear  is 
abandoned,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
by  Lord  Mulgrave — ^that  is  to  say,  ihe 
measures  of  his  Excellency  anticipate 
the  menaces  which  might  otherwise  be 
thought  to  compel  them.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
act  with  so  much  independence  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  to  adopt  in  his  go- 
vernment a  principle  different  from  that 
which  the  absolute  and  accomplished 
Secretary  has  laid  down — namely,  that, 
if  the  Irish  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  concessions  already  made,  the  re- 
gimen of  concession  must  be  continued 
and  kept  up  without  intermission  until 
repletion  has  cured  discontent  The 
predecessors  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  were  frightened 
into  concession.  Concession  is  now 
yielded  to  the  fear  of  being  frightened. 
This  is  the  new  system  :  the  people 
must  have  what  they  desire,  but  (to 
make  it  acceptable)  before  they  have 
expressed  a  wish  for  it.  The  policy 
of  government  must  be,  to  keep  always 
in  advance  of  popular  opinion,  shaping 
its  course  by  what  it  is  apprehended 


pubUc  freUng  mat/  become,  io  order  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of 
complying  ttM  what  Uit;  and  rodis- 
ing  thus  the  braggadocio  of  the  Ame- 
rican Captain,  whose  fastpsailing  frigate 
had  been  chased  by  a  stiff  gale  across 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  had  never,  even 
for  a  moment,  been  overtaken.  Should 
Lord  Mulgrave  remain  long  enough  in 
command  to  "  make  America,*  he  may 
feel  it  cheering  to  know  that  he  can 
boast  a  similar  achievement 

The  feats  upon  which  the  EdMw^k 
Reviewer  seems  most  to  felicitate  the 
Irish  government,  are  their  dismissal 
of  unpaid^  and  their  appointment  of 
stipendiary^  magistrates.    The  gentle* 
men  who  have  been  superseded  are 
termed    Orangemen— their    dismissal, 
accordingly,  must  have  proved  accept- 
able to  the  people.     We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  unfiur- 
ness  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Review 
asperses  the  Orange  society  on  all  oc- 
casions when  it  seems  expedient  to  al- 
lude to  that  wronged  and  meritorious 
institution.     A  time  will  come  to  do  it 
justice ;   and,  in  the  mean  while,  we 
oan  afford  to  leave  the  aspersions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  unanswered,  be- 
cause they  are  the  charges  of  au  ac- 
knowledged enemy  and  a  false  witness* 
The   Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
18256,  contains  an  article  on  Orange 
Lodges,  which  confesses  that  it  is  not 
a  representation  of  the  arguments  on 
the  question  respecting  these  sodeties, 
hut  a  statement  of  the  case  against  tkenu 
The  writer,  having  thus  candidly  avow- 
ed himself  an  enemy,  has  shown  that  he 
is,  also,  capable  of  exercising  unscrupu- 
lously an  enemy's  office.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Orange  Lodges  was  said  to 
have  been  unfairly  constituted,  because 
of  the  exclusion  of  partisans  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  admission  of  them  on  the 
adverse  party — it  was  said  to  have  act- 
ed unfairly  in  declining  to  examine  cer- 
tain witnesses  for  the  defence.     The 
Edinburgh  Review  professed  to  have 
examined    these    charges,    and     the 
grounds  on  which  it  had  been  sought 
to  rest  them.    It  professed  also  to  give 
proof  that  the  charges  were  unfound- 
ed ;  affirming  that  the  last  witness  ex- 
amined was  Henry  Maxwell,  Esquire, 
Grand  Secretary  to  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution * — and  that  Col.  Vemer,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen  of  Armagh, 


*  The  Committee  <*  closed  its  labors  by  ths  examination  of  Henry  Maxwell,  Esi|^ 
Grand  Secretary  to  the  Institution."  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  18S6,  page  473. 
The  Committee  closed  its  labours  August  6th,  with  the  examination  of  Mr. 
O'Connell. 
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was  a  member  of  the  ParliameDtary 
Committee.  These  statemeots  were 
both  untme.  The  last  witness  examined 
was  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;— 
and  Colonel  Vemer  was  not,  at  any 
dme,  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
aspersions  of  a  periodical,  which  can 
boast  its  "exactness"  while  uttering, 
where  troth  was  so  easily  ascertained, 
two  direct  falsehoods  soch  as  these, 
may  wait  **  a  conrenient  season,*'  to  be 
answered.  The  brief  present  we  must 
devote  to  other  matters. 

The  instance  of  dismissal  from  the 
mag^tracy  over  which  the  reviewer 
most  exults  is  that  of  Col.  Vemer, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  deputy  lieu- 
tenancy, and  commission  of  tne  peace, 
for  the  crime  of  participating,  at  his 
dinner  table,  in  a  toast  which,  having 
been  drank  in  good-humour,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  the  Irish  government 
of  the  present  day  have  done  all  in 
their  Utile  power  to  render  offensive. 
We  have  dwelt  long  enough,  in  a  pre- 
ceding number,  on  this  subject,  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  it,  and  have  little  more  to  say 
upon  it,  than  this,  that  if  Lord  Mor- 
peth can  feel  thankful  for  the  notice 
taken  of  the  disreputable  shuffle  bv 
which  an  expression  in  his  lordship^s 
letter  misrepresents  Col.  Vemer's 
meaning,  there  is  more  resemblance 
in  character  between  the  noble  lord 
and  his  eulogist,  than  we  could  pre- 
viously have  imagined. 

We  have,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, little  to  say  on  those  acts  of 
power  over  which  the  reviewer  re- 
joices ;  but  it  is  well  ^\o  compare, 
briefly,  the  justice  meted  out  to  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  have,  at 
peril  of  their  lives,  without  remunera- 
tion, dispensed  justice,  and  the  stipen- 
diaries by  whom  it  seems  desired  that 
the  unpaid  ma^strates  should  be  su- 
perseded. We  are  enabled,  bv  evi- 
dence of  the  most  unsuspicious  cnarao- 
ter,  to  contrast  the  principles  on 
which  commissions  are  withdrawn 
from  gentlemen  who  have  served  with- 
out pay,  and  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  to  bC  receivers  of  the  government 
bounty.  Of  the  unpaid  magistrates  in 
general,  the  review  aiBrms,  that  "if 
they  have  not  ardently  coopemted 
with  them,*  (stipendiaries,^  "  they  have 
not  actually  set  themselves  against 
them.  In  two  or  three  instances,  in- 
deed, a  few  hot-headed  and  foolish 
men  have  shown  a  disposition  of  this 


kind,  and  have  provoked  dumiuoL^* 
Thus  we  are  instructed  that  the  magis- 
trates who  would  retain  their  commis- 
sions must  take  care  not  to  render 
themselves  disagreeable  to  the  stipen- 
diaries. We  have  seen  and  shown  in 
a  former  number  of  our  magazine,  in 
the  case  of  Col.  Vemer,  that  tbey 
must  abstain  from  commemorating 
events  by  which  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  secured,  and  must,  **  aggra- 
vate their  voices  and  speak  small"  while 
suffering  "  the  insolence  of  office,*'  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  to  find  their  post 
of  honor  in  a  private  station.  We 
will  now  show  what  are  the  tempers 
and  dispositions  which  stipendiaries, 
existent  or  expectant,  are  taught  that 
they  may  profitably  cultivate.  Three 
instances,  out  of  many,  shall  suffice. 
That  their  evidence  may  be  indisputa- 
ble, we  take  it  from  testimony  given 
by  the  parties  themselves,  or  else  ad* 
mitted  by  their  silence,  before  apar- 
Hamentaiy  committee. 

Wm.  John  Handcock,  Esq.  con- 
fessed, before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges,  in  1835,  [8842,]  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  assault- 
ing and  striking  a  clergyman,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  streets  of 
Lurgan.  It  was  proved  against  him, 
[9600J  and  not  denied,  that  be  had 
displayed  conspicuously  before  the 
Orangemen,  on  two  different  days,  as 
the  decorations  of  his  boat,  a  green 
flag  exhibiting  a  harp  without  a  crown, 
the  emblem  of  separation  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  our  October  number,  we  noticed 
Col.  Veraer's  dismissal  and  its  cause ; 
we  also  recorded,  in  our  Memoranda 
for  the  month,  the  severe,  and,  we 
thought,  unmerited  rebuke,  addressed 
by  his  Excellency  to  Captain  VfgnoUes, 
who,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  quell  a 
disturbance,  had  seized  one  of  the 
rioters  with  his  own  hand,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  Lord  Mulgrave,  con- 
ceiving that  such  an  instance  of  intre- 
pidity and  zeal  indicated  an  absence 
of  self-command,  sharpljr  reproved  the 
offender,  and  removed  him  from  Car- 
low,  where  the  indiscretion  had  been 
committed,  to  some  other  station. 

W.  J.  Handock,  Esq^  whose  politi- 
cal predilections  were  exhibited  by  his 
adoption  of  the  emblem  of  more  than 
repeal,  and  whose  self-command  was 
exhibited  in  his  assault  upon  a  clergy- 
man, one  who  could  not  consistently 
return  or  revenge  his  blows — was  ap- 
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pointed  to  tbe  ofiloe  of  a  stipeocllary 
mugistrate  by  Earl  Mulgrave,  and  re* 
linquiahed  the  appointment,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  not  one  which,  on  conside- 
sation,  he  found  advantageous. 

Captain  David  Duff  dues  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  troubled  with  any 
political  preferences.  For  this  gentle- 
man's character  and  qualifications  we 
refer  to  our  number  for  August  Mr. 
Duff  was  promoted  to  the  oflSce  of  a 
stipendiarv  magistrate.  If  justices  of 
the  peace  nad  permitted  him,  he  would, 
«ome  years  smce,  have  tbinned  the 
population  of  Dungannon  by  a  piece 
of  cannon.  He  armed  himself  with  a 
pistol,  and  walked  out  of  his  house, 
with  f^  set  purpose  to  come  into  the 
way  of  a  mt^istrate,  and  to  take  his 
life  if  he  assaulted  him.*  This  gentle- 
man, who  would  quell  the  opposition 
of  Protestants  to  an  illegal  act,  by 
firing  grape  shot  upon  them,  and  who, 
when  Roman  Catholics  were  con^ 
spiring  to  commit  a  crime,  sought  to 
tranquillize  them  by  illegally  anesting 
i^n  individual  who  was  bent  on  the  ex- 
travagance of  preaching  a  protestant 
sermon — this  Mr.  Duff  is  a  stipendiary 
mi^istrate. 

The  case  of  Mr.  John  Gore  Jones 
is  the  last  to  ^hich  we  shall  allude.  It 
has  become'  so  notorious,  that  mere 
allusion  is;»ifl^ient.  The  magistrates 
of  Antrijad  memonalled  the  lord  lieu- 
tenantrcomplaining  that  he  had  grossly, 
f^nd  deliberately,  and  knowingly  calum- 
niated them,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  Orange  lodges.  Their 
complaint  was  affirmed  by  the  verdict 
of  an  impartial  jury.  If  an  unpaid  ma- 
gistrate nad  set  himself,  as  the  reviewer 
informs  us,  against  a  stipendiary,  **he 
would  have  provoked  dismissal.**  Mr. 
Jones  is  convicted  of  setting  himself 
Injuriously  and  offensively  against  the 
whole  body  of  the  magistrates  of  An- 
trim ;  and  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  and  is  paid 
with  the  public  money .f 

Hitherto  we  have  been  at  issue  with 
the  censor  in  the  Review,  conceiving 
bis  arguments  to  be  unsound,  and  his 


statements  false.  We  now  ap|>Toach 
matter  in  which,  although  we  still  dis- 
sent from  our  contemporary's  aiigu- 
ments  and  opinions,  we  cau  vet  find 
one  statement,  in  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  happy  to  concur — ^we  mean  that 
which  describes  the  unprecedented 
power  and  patronage  with  which  his 
Excellency  Lord  Mulgrave  has  been 
invested  : — **  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
obtained  the  power  of  fixing  stipendi- 
ary magistrates,  wherever  they  may  be 
wanted,  without  the  previout  Oisent  of 
the  heal  <iifUioritie$.''X  ''Instead  of  four 
provincial  inspectors,  each  pursnittg  a 
system  of  his  own,  there  is  now  but  one 
inspector-general,  whose  office  is  in 
Dublin,  andfonui  a  department  m  that 
of  the  chief  tecretary — an  arrangement 
which  brings  with  it  all  the  advantages 
(fcentraHzaiumy  ui^omutVt  and  profuqiti' 
tude  of  action.  Instead,  too,  of  the 
former  circuitous  procedure,  under  the 
insurrection  act,  of  first  proclaiming  a 
district,  and  then  appointing  a  potice 
force  to  it,  the  executive  can  now,  upon 
the  appearance,  or  even  the  apprehen- 
don  of  outrage,  instantly  move  ai^ 
WHount  of  diidpUaied  force  to  any  quartet 
where  it  may  he  reqidredT^^  "  The 
patronage  of  the  men  has  also  been 
transferred  from  the  local  magistrates 
to  safer  hands,''^  &c.  &c.  In  short, 
the  patronage  of  the  police  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector-general,  and  the 
Irish  government,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  was  never  at  the  disposal  of 
any  former  administration.  The  powefs, 
too,  entrusted  to  his  Excellency,  are 
altogether  unexampled.  In  fact,  on 
his  own  authority,  he  can  raise  an  army, 
and,  as  he  is  disposed,  can  employ  his 
levies  and  his  power  in  suppressing 
tumult  and  treason,  or  in  exasperating, 
and  harassing,  and  forcing  away  into 
foreign  lands,  the  ^t  friends  of  Great 
Briton. 

It  was  to  this  ol^ectionable  use  the 
military  and  police  were  employed, 
when  they  were  sent,  as  the  reviewer 
observes,  *<to  crush  the  Orange  dis- 
turbances," (which  never  broke  out, 
and  were  never  meditated,)  '*in  July 


*  See  evidence  of  Colonel  Vemer,  before  committee  on  Orange  lodges. 

f  The  case  to  which  Mr.  ^neas  McDonnell  has  adverted,  is  perhaps  more  re- 
mnrkable  thao  any  of  those  noticed  in  the  text.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who, 
immediately  after  having  pronounced  one  of  his  most  truculent  and  stimiiktiog 
speeches,  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  Kerry.  At  the  hnstings, 
(See  our  Memoranda  for  August,)  he  declared  himself  <*  a  repealer  ;**  and  the  go- 
vernment does  not  appear  to  have  called  him  to  account  for  the  expression,  or  de- 
clared its  purpose  of  expunging  his  name  from  the  list  of  magistrates. 
I  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  p.  235. 
0  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  237.        §  Ibid. 
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last"*  For  a  notice  of  one  of  these 
expeditions,  we  refer  to  our  Augnst 
nnmber,  and  of  the  measares  at  that 
time  generallj  adopted  by  the  goyern* 
ment,  we  can  truly  say  that  contri- 
▼ances  better  adapted  for  irritating  the 
Protestants  in  the  northern  districts, 
and  provoking  them  to  some  excess 
which  shoold  furnuh  an  excuse  for 
sererities  calculated  to  **  crush"  not 
their  disturbances,  but  their  spirits  and 
their  persons,  have  rarely  iallen  under 
our  contemplation.  Such  was  the  use 
to  which  the  powers  entrusted  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  were  employed  in 
the  past  summer.  To  such  uses  the 
noble  Earl  may  be  fieqnently  required 
to  apply  them.  The  constabulary  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  be  the  staff  of  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men— « 
staff  so  considerable,  and  so  well  disci- 
plined and  equipped,  that  a  few  weeks 
might  be  sufficient  to  have  the  larger 
organization  completed.  All  this  may 
be  employed  to  suppress  or  to  prevent 
rerolt— it  may  be  also  employed  to 
tender  rebeltion  suocessfuL  The  police 
force,  even  in  its  less  enlarged  estate, 
may  be  so  influenced  as  to  become  dis- 
affected and  mutinous.  It  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  restraints  of  military  law, 
although  possessing  tke  strength  im- 
parted by  military  discipline.  Well 
chosen,  well  governed,  we  believe  the 
force  to  be  good  for  these  times  ;  but  it 
may  be  so  chosen,  disciplined,  located, 
and  advi8ed,f  aa  to  become  the  most  for- 
midable instrument  of  aggression  upon 
the  interests  of  Protestantisffl  and  Eng^ 
hmd,  which  well  affected  subjects  have 
yet  been  called  out  to  contend  against. 
**  To  the  present  government  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  introduced  the 
measure,  under  which  these  important 
changes  have  been  made.":^  To  the 
Conservative  members,  we  may  add, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  is  due 
that  the  measure  was  carried.  Each 
party  acted  in  character ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  both  in  this  single  instance, 
may  serve  to  suggest  a  solution  for  a 
difficulty  of  some  magnitude,  in  the 
history  of  Irish  legislation.  <*From 
the  first  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Irish  dissenters,  (writes  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,)|J  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians: 


in  arm*,  in  1715,  down  to  the  final 
abolition  of  the  whole  penal  code,  in 
1829,  each  change  of  its  objects,  each 
successive  mitigation  of  its  severities^ 
has  been  the  consequence  of  England's 
alarms."  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
this  censure,  although  by  no  means 
just,  is  not  altogether  groundless.  The 
facts,  we  believe  to  be  these,  confinipg 
ourselves,  as  the  reviewer  has  limited 
his  observations,  to  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day : 
The  Whigs  appear  to  have  consulted 
ahrays  for  the  ascendancy  of  their 
paTt;f  ;  the  Tories  have  comprehended, 
within  the  objects  of  their  legislation, 
the  interests  of  their  country  also. 
While  the  Whigs  retained  power,  they 
took  good  care'  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  not  profit  by  English  disaster. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  danger  ap- 
proached, ''execute  the  penal  laws" 
was  the  uniform  cry.  And  the  cry 
was  not  raised  in  vain ;  as  Roman 
Catholics  felt,  who  were  thns  taught, 
if  sufferine  could  instruct  them,  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  England.  In  opposi- 
tion, the  Whiff  party  adopted  towards 
their  successful  rivals,  precisely  the 
same  policy  as  they  had  previously 
employed  with  advantage  against  those 
whom  they  then  denominated  '*  papists 
— the  common  enemy."  «  Abolish  the 
penal  laws,"  was  just  as  likely  to  em- 
barrass a  Tory  ministry,  as  **  execute" 
them  was  calculated  to  alarm  the 
papist  population ;  and  the  cry  was 
impudently  raised,  with  a  flagitious  dis- 
regard of  the  national  interests  in  their 
peril,  as  it  had  been  formerly  uttered  to 
the  outrage  of  all  the  charities  of  human 
nature.  Hence  the  misgovemment  of 
the  country — hence  those  ill-ordered 
and  ill-advised  concessions,  which 
served  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
encourage  discontent,  and  to  strengthen 
faction,  and  to  destroy  that  confidence 
in  the  government  of  any  country, 
which  is  indispensible  to  the  securing 
the  attachment  of  faithful  and  resolute 
retainers.    The  history  of  the  Tory 

a,  while  in  power,  is  therefore 
ed  with  records  of  many  an  en- 
forced concession — ^while  the  Whigs, 
never  conceding,  unless  their  interests 
required  it,  and  never  urged  to  con- 


•  Edinbarffh  Review,  p.  5237. 
f  The  constable,  in  the  county  Canow,  who  consulted  with  his  confessor  before 
he  resolved  upon  swearing  falsely  against  Archibald  Sly^  taught  a  useful  lesson,  if 
men  would  receive  it 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  p»  237.        |  Ibid.  227.        r^^^^l^ 
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cession  by  their  rivals,  when  to  em- 
barrass the  minister  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  country,  have  established 
a  reputation  for  consistency,  so  far  as 
an  ever-wdking  and  all-predominating 
selfishness  could  ensure  it.  Had  Whigs 
been  in  opposition  when  the  poor  Ia«r 
reform  bill  was  proposed  in  Ensifland,  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  into  a  law. 
Had  they  been  in  opposition  when 
measures  were  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, which  have  made  the  Irish  vice- 
royalty  a  dictatorship  for  Earl  Mul- 
grave,  or  his  master  of  the  mob,  insur- 
rection in  the  provinces,  and  factious 
Qppositiou  in  tne  senate,  would  have 
rendered  them  abortive. 

**  Faction  fights  have  been  almost 
entirely  put  down'** — ^for  this  Lord 
Mulgrave  is  praised.  ••  Previously  to 
bis  Excellency's  viceroyalty,  it  was  a 
rule  that  the  police  should  not  attend 
at  fairs" — we  have  not  found  the  rule 
recited  by  the  Reviewer — we  find  him, 
in  some  instances,  taking  for  granted 
that  such  a  rule  was  made,  in  one  in- 
stance inferring  that  it  must  have  been 
made  and  acted  on,  but  we  nowhere  find 
him  offering  testimony  to  its  existence 
*«we  leave  his  assertion  as  he  has  left 
it,  uncorroborated,  and  therefore  doubt- 
ful— but,  now,  he  assures  us  the  police 
have  become  popular — **  Thev  can  not 
only  attend  lairs,  races,  and  the  like 
public  assemblages  without  molestation, 
but  even  without  particular  notice«"f 
And  thus  Lord  Mulgrave  has  been  en- 
abled to  suppress  faction  fights,  and 
rioting  at  fairs. 

If  Earl  Mulgrave  has  changed  the 
practice  introduced  bv  his  predecessors, 
in  employing  the  police  at  fairs,  he  has 
compensated  them  by  an  exemption 
from  a  duty  to  which  they  had  formerly 
been  subject.  **  It  had  been  the  uncon- 
stitutional practice,  under  Tory  go- 
vernments, to  employ  the  constabulary 
in  making  distresses  and  serving  civil 
processes."  **  The  present  government 
determined  to  change  this  practice,** 
declaring  **  that  the  police  or  military 
could  not  be  called  out,  except  in  case 
of  actual  riot,  or  breach  of  the  peace." 
To  this  should  be  added  that  menacing 
rule,  which  may  be  found  in  our  Me- 
moranda for  last  month,  directing  that, 
even  where  a  case  of  urgent  necessity 
has  been  made  out  for  the  protection 
of  a  constabulary  guard,  the  claim  shall 
not  be  acceded  to,  unless  the  party 


whose  life  or  property  is  in  danger  can 
pay  a  certain  stipulated  price  for  the 
succour  he  solicits.  And  this  rule  is 
made  at  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged 
in  the  Gazette,  that  various  persons 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  violence  of 
illegal  combination,  and  when  Mr. 
O'Connell  declares  that  the  Irish  go- 
veniment  is  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  metropolis,  of  a  se- 
cret society,  consbting,  exclusively,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  a  character 
which  must  cause  many  of  its  obstinate 
members  to  suffer  transportation  or 
death.:^ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  had  its 
honor,  in  the  apology  for  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  administration  of  Irish  affairs. 
There  is  no  difiiculty  in  perceiving  that 
the  exemptions  from  duty  accorded  to 
the  police,  are  favorable  to  that  learned 
gentleman's  opinions  and  wishes.  The 
nouses  which  would  most  need  protec- 
tion are  those  on  which  the  **  death's 
head"  has  been  inscribed,  and  this  sym- 
bol is  vbibly  or  mentally,  set  up  with 
an  effect  the  very  opposite  of  protec- 
tion. That  Mr.  O'Connell  would  not 
approve  of  the  employment  of  militaiy 
or  police  in  serving  processes,  his 
speeches,  poMtm,  on  Ratocormact  Car- 
nckshock,  &c  &c.,  furnish  abundant 
evidence.  But  while  he  would  disooii- 
rage  all  such  applications  of  the  con- 
stabulary force,  he  would  recommend, 
and  has  recommended  the  use  of  it  in 
quelling  faction  fights,  and  the  riots 
which  have  repeatedly  made  the  £ur 
field  a  field  or  slaughter.  Ader,  we 
believe,  frequent  oral  remonstrances. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  on  August  16,  1836, 
addressed  a  written  epistle,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  general  Assomation,  on 
the  subject  of  these  disgraceful  conflicu 
'*to  the  people  of  Ireland,"  praying 
'*  to  Heaven  that  they  would  obey,  as 
if  it  were  a  command,  the  advice  to  ab- 
stain altogether,  and  for  ever,  irom  riots 
at  fairs  and  other  meetings  ;"  and  de- 
claring that  *'  any  man,  who,  after  this 
solemn  warning,  engages  in  any  riot  or 
fight  at  a  fair,  &c.,  must  be  considered 
as  an  enemy  to  Ireland.**  And  thus  it 
appears,  thiat  in  sending  the  police  U> 
fairs,  and  in  discouraging  riots,  by  ap- 
pointing *«  an  attorney  in  every  county 
to  prosecute  rioters,"  ||  the  Irish  go- 
vernment was  acting  in  obedience  to 
Mr.  O'Connell's  wishes — creating  new 


•  EdMurgh  Review,  October,  249^Ibid  288.    f  Ibid. 
\  See  Memoranda  for  the  month. 

I  Mr.  O'Connell's  letter.  ^  t 
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patronage  for  the  benefit  of  his  Associap 
tion,  and  laboring  to  carrj  into  effect 
hffl  intentions  of  pacifying  the  people. 
We  do  no  more  tnan  justice  in  restor- 
ing to  him  his  due  share  of  honor. 

It  seems  obvious  to  any  reflecting 
person,  that  the  tendency  of  the  consta- 
bulary regulations,  for  which  his  Excel- 
lency has  been  so  praised,  is  to  encrease 
the  power  of  those  secret  societies,  to 
which  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches  have 
directed  public  attention.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  reconciliaUons  between  rural 
factions  have  usually  preceded  a  com- 
bined insurrectionanr  movement,  agra- 
rian or  political.  To  refuse  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police,  unless  a  riot  has  ac- 
tually broken  out,  and  to  give  notice 
that,  even  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
protection  of  life  and  property  is  to  be 
denied  to  the  poor,  and  to  be  indulged 
only  to  those  who  pay — ^is,  in  truth,  to 
put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  every 
man  who  incurs  the  censure  of  the  con- 
spirator— and  to  warn  all  such  as  are 
defenceless,  that  they  must  make  friends 
betimes,  by  enrolling  themselves  among 
the  members  of  some  seditions  or  trea- 
sonable society  which  can  defend 
them. 

That  Lord  Mutgrave's  government 
has  been  beneficial  to  Ireland,  the  Re- 
viewer professes  to  prove,  by  exhibit* 
ing  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the 
peace  of  the  country.  •*  The  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  offences, 
&c.,  &c.,  shows  the  astonishing  de- 
crease which  has  taken  place,***  &c.  &c. 
The  following  statement  1 1  No  doubt, 
it  contains  cyphers  which  if  they  are 
correctly  stated,  indicate  a  decrease  ; 
but  it  does  not  contain,  it  is  not  pre- 
faced, it  is  not  followed,  by  a  single 
expression,  to  show  that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  least  authority.  It  appears  sim- 
ply as  a  statement,  constructed  to  serve 


his  purpose,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  ESnhurgh  Review,  and  we  leave  it, 
where  its  compiler  does,  unexamined 
and  undisturbed,  until  he  shall  have 
condescended  to  name  the  source  from 
which  his  intelligence  has  been  derived. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  own 
that  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  crime 
would  not  afford  to  us  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  country  was  well  governed.  If 
Mr.  0*Connell,  informing  the  people 
of  the  intention  **  to  organise  their 
mighty  strength  peaceably,"f  &c.,  &c., 
require,  as  a  preliminary,  that  faction 
shall  cease,  and,  thus,  outrages  at  fairs 
become  far  less  numerous,  the  amount 
of  crime  might  seem  diminished,  while 
the  danger  and  the  disaffeetion  were 
the  same.  If  the  refusal  of  military  aid 
deterred  numbers  from  the  attempt  to 
execute  a  process  of  law,  positive  out* 
rage  miffht  be  diminished,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  not  at  all  improved 
— and  if  we  were  told,  as  we  have  been, 
even  by  Mr.  0*Coiioell,  of  the  viru- 
lence, and  saw  reason  to  infer  the  ex- 
tension, of  secret  and  illegal  societies, 
if  instead  of  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  exhibited  by  the  Re- 
viewer, in  the  statement  in  which  he  al- 
leges that  the  homicides  committed  in 
Ireland  were  :— 

In  the  year  I8S2,  244 
1836,  231 
it  was  boasted  that  the  diminution  had 
been,  not  thirteen  but  two  hundred ; 
we  would  still  be  apprehensive  that 
there  was  more  to  alarm  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conspiracy  than  there  was 
encouragement  m  tKe  decrease  of 
crime. 

Upon  the  anonymous  returns  on 
which  the  EdMurgh  Review  relies,  we 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
Gomment.t  It  may  not  be  impertinent, 
however,  to  notice  a  very  poor  and 


•  P.  246.        t  l^itm. 

I  The  best  comment  we  can  offer  is  that  which  we  rabjoin  from  the  Standard: — 
.  In  the  third  place,  we  come  to  the  return  with  which  the  Morning  Chroniele  con- 
cludes as  to  satisfactory.  Nov,  before  dealing  with  that  return,  we  beg  to  have  it 
authenticated.  We  do  not  ask  where  the  Morning  Chronicle  found  it,  because  we 
are  aware,  that  our  contemporary  has  taken  it  from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  bat 
where  did  the  Edinbwrgh  Review  find  it  ?  Assuredly  not  in  any  parliamentary  docu- 
ment;  for  it  is  not  only  not  supported  by,  it  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  parliamen- 
tary returns;  by  the  very  returns  quoted  by  the  Reviewer  himaeliL-^Standard, 
October  31. 

As  we  never  wish  to  keep  back  anything,  and  would  be  yery  unwillingly  thought 
to  do  so,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission,  not  indeed  by  adopting  the  re- 
turns, as  to  the  origin,  and  consequently  as  to  the  authenticity  of  which  toe  Edin- 
bwrgh  Review  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  are  disagreed,  but,  bv  a  reference  to  such 
parliamentary  documents  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  avail  ourselves  of.  The  return 
of  the  Edinlmrgh  Review,  as  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  Irish  crime,  is  other- 
wise objectionable;  inasmuch  as  though  it  professes  to  giye  a  statement  from  first  to 
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disingenuous  artifice  adopted  to  render 
the  constabulary  reports  to  lord  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  less  available  than 
they  had  been.  Each  monthl^r  return 
formerly  contained  a  recapitulation, 
under  different  heads,  of  the  offences 
it  reported,  and  a  comparison  also  with 
the  report  for  the  month  preceding, 
showing  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  crime  within  the  two  intervals.  An 
awkward  occurrence  had  taken  place, 
before  these  satisfactory  appendices 
were  discontinued.  Lord  Melbourne 
proclaimed,  with  no  little  triumph,  in 


We  eame^y  hope,  that  this  change 
in  the  form  of  constabulary  returns  wiU 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  witnout  observa- 
tion. The  lord  lieutenants  of  counties 
will,  we  hope,  consult  together  and  as- 
certain whether  the  alteration  has  been 
partial  or  general,  and  they  will  also, 
if  they  are  true  to  themselves,  demand 
of  her  majesty's  government,  an  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  they  hare 
been  slighted  by  the  unwarranted  im- 
pertinence of  district  constables,  or  if 
the  omissions  in  the  monthly  reports 
were  directed  by  authority.     On  this 


the  House  of  Lords    the  improved,  they  may  rely; — if  the  gOTemment 
tranquillity  of  an  Irish  countj,  and  laid    has  given  instructions  which  haTe  been 


on  the  table  the  returns  which  proved 
it.  The  noble  Lord*8  confident  man- 
ner prevented  the  returns  from  being 
examined  on  that  night — ^when  they 
were,  it  was  found  that  they  contra- 
dicted him,  and  showed  a  formidable 
increase  of  crime.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  misled  by  his  letters  from 
Ireland,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although 
he  took  no  public  notice  of  the  matter, 
he  may  have  privately  complained  of 
the  deception  put  upon  him.  Good 
care  is  now  taken  that  the  returns  shall 
not  unnecessarily  facilitate  detection. 
Industrious  and  intelligent  men  will 
probably  examine  and  digest  the  infor- 
mation which  the  returns  still  continue 
to  afford,  but  there  is  not  the  less  rea- 
son to  complain  that  useful  assistance 
is  withheld,  nor  is  the  reason  less  to 
suspect  whv  the  usage  of  former  years 
has  been  abandoned. 


fiiithfully  followed  by  the  compilers  of 
constabulary  reports,  the  deficiency  of 
which  they  now  complain  is  but  the 
beginning  of  denser  obscurity.  The 
reports,  they  may  feel  convinced,  will 
be  more  and  more  mystified,  aoc<»ding 
as  the  encreasing  perplexities  of  a 
goyemment,  staymg,  but  not  strength- 
ening itself  by  iU,  shall  leave  it  fewer 
intervals  from  the  sharp  apprehensions 
of  exposure.  In  process  of  time,  if 
the  present  attempt  succeed,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  will  be  left  without 
information,  as  they  are  now  stripped 
of  power,  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
being  known  only  at  the  office  **  of  cen- 
tralixation/'  and,  even  there  known  im- 
perfecdy,  or  perhaps  misundeistoo<l 
through  the  medium  of  parti^  and  de- 
lusive representations,  affairs  may  be 
so  managed,  and  matters  may  make 
such  progress,   during  the  obscurity. 


last,  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  first  The  first  year  of  Whig  government  is  altoge- 
ther omitted,  for  Uie  table  begins  vrith  J  682.  We  shall  go  back,  however,  one  year 
farther ;  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Porter's  collection  of  the  parliamentaiy  taUea, 
which  commences  its  detailed  statements  with  1831,  does  not  enable  us  to  go  still  far- 
ther back,  so  as  to  present  a  year  of  what  is  called  Tory  government,  in  contrast  with 
the  boasted  Mulgrave  year,  1886. 

In  1631,  however,  the  Tory  miagovemment  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some 
influence.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  that  as  the  term  upon  which  Lord  Ma]grave*S 
admirers  boast  his  lordship  to  have  improved  '* 


1831. 

1836. 

Murders 

SSi  - 

Shooting  at,  &c                                 125 

Manslaughter 

Conspiracy  to  murder                            0 

Shooting  at,  &c 

192 

AssaulU                                         3.897 

Conspiracy  to  murder 

31 

Offences  connected  with  combina- 

Assaults 

6,534 

tion  or  conspiracy                              0 

Offences  connected  with  combine^ 

tion  or  conspiracy 

),766 

Total  commitUls                           16,877 

Total  committals 

23391 

This  is  the  palm  of  Whig  administration — this,  and  we  entreat  our  readers  ie 
pause  upon  it,  is  the  proof  of  what  the  Edinburgh  BevimD  calls  **  the  astonishing  de- 
crease of  crime ;"  a  decrease  which  presents  fifty  percent,  added  to  the  sum  detracted 
from — fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  general  amount  of  guilt— nearly  200  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  the  greatest  of  idl  crimes,  homicide ;  and  mark,  this  is  faithfully  ex- 
tracted from  the  parliamentary  documents. — Standard,  October  27. 

It.  will  be  obs^ed  that  the  number  of  homicides,  as  stated  from  parliamentary  pa- 
pers, by  the  Standard^  is  more  than  doAble  that  stated  in  the  aponymous  return  of 
the  Edinburyh,  the  one  being  244,  the  other  620. 
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that  when  Dght  comes  at  last,  Ireland 
may  wonder,  as  was  said  of  old  on 
another  subject,  to  find  itself  virtoallj 
independent  of  Great  Britain. 

To  effect  this  consummation,  we 
repeat  our  solemn  belief,  the  policy 
adopted  by  Earl  Mulgrave's  govern^ 
ment,  has  a  direct  and  downward  ten- 
dency. The  noble  lord  has  been 
entriuted  with  power  and  patronage 
greater  than  an  Irish  viceroy  eter  en« 
joyed  before,  and  he  has  used  them  for 
the  discouragement  of  the  friends  of 
British  connection,  and  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  partv  which  he  has  nei- 
ther the  art  nor  the  power  to  propiti- 
ate. He  induces  them  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  seeking  **  justice  "  from  an 
imperial  parliament,  by  surrendering 
powers  which,  whenever  they  think 
proper  to  say  "  not  content,"  will  ena- 
ble them  to  extort  <*  ReDeal.**  Regis- 
tering barristers  are  shined  from  place 
to  place,  according  as  their  principles 
ana  opinions  best  accord  witn  the  in- 
terests of  the  party  which,  according 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  promotes  reform, 
and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  know  them  better,  conceals,  under 
the  mask  of  liberalism,  the  settled  pur- 
pose, to  effect  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  A  chasm  is  opened  between 
the  Irish  government,  and  the  landed 
proprietary  of  the  county,  men  whose 
interests  are  insepaoible  from  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  the  land,  wnile 
representations  from  those  whose  ephe- 
meral prosperitv  will  depart  if  they 
offend  an  official  having  favor  with  the 
visible,  or  the  actual,  governor  of  Ire- 
laud,  are  received  as  worthy  of  all  at- 
tention. The  magistrates  whose  office 
could  be  rendered  subordinate  to  their 
interests  only  by  being  made  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
are  affronted  and  set  aside  for  acts  m 
no  way  connected  with  their  magiste- 
rial duties.  Hie  magistrates  whose 
subsistence  is  derived  m>m  the  wages 
of  their  commission,  who  live  by  the 
bounty  of  the  government  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
government  ma^  prescribe  the  course 
of  action  by  which  its  favors  shall  be 
recompensed,  are  those  upon  whom 
we  are  now  taught  to  depend  for  faith- 
ful statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  for  an  impartial  discharge 
of  their  difficult  duties. 

The  result  is  what  should  have  been 
expected.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer 
boasts  that  the  stipendiaries  rendered 


good  service  at  the  elections.  No 
doubt  they  did.  One  or  two  appear 
to  have,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
behaved  with  integrity  and  decision, 
although  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment candidate  would  be  better  served 
by  conduct  of  afa  opposite  nature,  and 
the  censures  of  government,  and  th^ 
suborned  persecution  of  false  swearers 
have  taught  them  to  know  that  their 
disinterestedness  was  an  indiscreUon» 
Some  stipendiaries  stand  charged  with 
having  been  active  partizans  in  pro* 
motlng,  by  most  culpable  practices,  the 
cause  which  government  mvoured,  and 
the  grateful  government  has  taken  care 
to  protect  them  against  the  inconve- 
niance  of  a  trial.*  '  Again-.-a  police- 
man or  constable  will  not  be  placed 
in  a  poor  man's  house,  to  defend  him 
from  murderers,  even  **  where  the  ne- 
cessity is  urgent,*^  unless  a  price  be  paid 
for  protection ;  but  he  will  be  set  as  a 
spy  upon  the  house  of  rich  or  poor, 
without  anv  price,  to  detect  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  present  govern- 
ment So  much  more  important  is  it 
now  thought  to  ascertain  political 
opinions,  than  to  proteet  life. 

1 1  IS  impossible  in  all  thb  not  to  discern 
the  presence  of  a  prending  intelligence, 
and  not  to  discern  also  a  purpose  and 
tendency  calculated  to  awaxen  very 
painful  apprehension.  To  us  it  Ap- 
pears evident  that  the  mind  of  w. 
O'Connell  pervades  and  agitates  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  makes  its  movements  subsidiary  to 
his  designs.  Certunly,  never  before 
was  there  so  strange  a  union  realised 
as  has  been  effected  for  that  learned 
and  artful  gentleman  — a  union  of 
advantages  believed  to  be  incompati- 
ble. Those  millions  in  Ireland  who 
are  inveterately  hostile  to  England, 
at  his  disposal  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  England  gives  to  his  use 
the  whole  machinery  b^  which  it 
could  be  enabled  to  sustain  and  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  that  great  multi- 
tude. England  makes  Lord  Mulgrave 
a  despot,  but  sets  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a 
viceroy  over  him— this  she  does^  if  we 
are  to  credit  ministers,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  empire ;  and 
Mr.  0*Connell,  thns  invested  with 
power  sufficient  to  counteract  the  ef- 
forts of  the  masses  in  this  country,  is 
the  mover  of  the  masses  also,  who  de- 
sire *' Repeal,"  and  avows  himself  a 
"  Repealer.** — The  conjunction  is  por- 
tentous. 


*  See  the  correspondence  arising  out  of  events  at  Carlew  and  Sligo  in  onr  Memo-   r 
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CHAF.  IX. — ^WHrTEBOY  SYSTEM— CBARACTBBIITICe — OATH. 


A  MOTION  was  nuRde  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  the  year  1762  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  to  enqmre 
into  the  ori^n,  cause,  and  character 
of  the  Whiteboy  insurrection,  and  to 
report  fully  the  result  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  concur  with  the  historian*  in 
lamenting  that  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived, feeling  that  many  thin^  have 
become,  by  this  time,  almost  inexpli- 
cable, which,  had  attention  been  early 
directed  to  them,  would  have  b^en 
placed  beyond  doubt  or  obscurity, 
instead  of  a  committee,  commissioners 
were  appointed,  who  took  evidence 
respecting  the  disturbances,  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  framed  a  report 
from  which  the  following  extract  was 
inserted  in  the  Gazetie:-^**  That  the 
authors  of  these  disturbances  have 
consisted,  indiscriminately,  of  persons 
of  different  persuasions ;  and  that  no 
marks  of  disaffection  to  his  majesty's 
person  or  government  have  been  dis- 
covered on  this  occasion,  in  any  class 
of  people." 

There  is  liUle  satisfaction  given  by 
an  assurance  like  this,  unless  to  those 
whose  previous  apprehensions  may 
have  rendered  it  valuable.  It  may 
have  been  thought  useful  in  discourag- 
ing attempts  at  invasion,  and  may  have 
been  found  useful  in  quieting  popular 
alarm ;  but  it  afforded  no  information 
respecting  the  disturbances,  by  which, 
either  when  it  was  first  published,  or 


be 


at  this  day,  the  real  plans  and  po: 
of  the  Whiteboy  conspiracy  ooald 
detected.+  The  deficiency,  thus 
sioned,  ot  the  highest  species  of  testi- 
mony must  be  supplied  by  evidence  of 
a  secondary  order.  If  it  be  the  best 
which  circumstances  place  vrithin  <Mir 
power,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  rea- 
soning from  it 

The  name  by  which  the  insurgents 
were  first  known,  was  that  of  *  Level- 
lers**— a  name  descriptive  of  their  pro- 
fessed object.     They  complained  that 
they  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  pri- 
vileges to  which  thev  were  entitled ; 
and,  to  regain  them,  they  assembled  at 
nighty  levelled   enclosures   which   the 
great  proprietors  had  erected  on  wastes 
which  had  been  previously  enjoyed  as 
commons,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
excited  feelings,  committed  varions  de- 
predations.   Without  drawing  any  in- 
ference, we  think  it  necessary  to  cfirect 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  meetingi 
of  these  men  were  held  at  night,  aod 
that  they  added  to  the  justice,  done 
themsdves  (in  the  removal  of  land- 
marks, which  they  may  have  thought 
excluded  them  from  their  own.)  maay 
acts  of  spoil  and  violence  which  they 
must  have  felt  to  be  unjust  as  well  as 
illegal.    They  were  entiUed,  it  is  said, 
to  a  right  of  pasturage,  on   certain 
wastes  or  commons.    They  paid,  indi- 
rectly a  price  for  this  right,  in  the  rent 
of  their  rarms;  and  they  could,  accord- 
ingly, if  justice  were  done  them,  ob- 


*  Gordao's  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  2. 

-j-  We  have  quoted  only  that  portion  of  the  report  which  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  work 
on  Iri-ih  diiturbances,  has  thought  proper  to  notice.  That  gentleman  profesKs  to 
take  his  citation  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1762,  page  84,  and  it  ought,  perfas]a, 
to  be  observed  that  his  quotation  is  partial—the  passage  which  the  Register  extracts 
hmn  the  Gazette^  being  as  follows: — 

'«  Tbo  riots  and  disturbances  lately  raised,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  bj  s 
SGl  of  people  called  Levellers,  ore  enHrehf  put  a  stop  to  by  the  vigilance  and  advoitg  of 
the  Earl  if  HaJUfax,     It  appears  that  the  authors,**  &c.  &c 

It^  the  appearances  which  satbfied  the  commissioners  that  there  was  nothing  poli- 
llctil  iti  the  disturbances,  were  as  falladons  as  those  which  deceived  them  into  ^ro- 
pouncing:  that  the  disturbances  were  «en<trefy**  suppressed,  theur  report  is,  evident] j, 
worthksfl*  We  think  Mr.  Lewis  should  have  cited  the  entire  passage,  and  left  ha 
reeidcrs  to  jadge  how  fiur  the  proved  incorrectness  of  one  averment  traded  to  invali- 
date th«  otber.  He  adopted,  however,  a  principle  of  selection  :  it  was,  to  qoote 
frDin  the  report  the  sentence  which  confirmed  his  own  opinion,  and  to  omit  th«  sea- 
Unce  which  contradicted  him  ;  the  report  affirms  that  the  disturbances  were  entirely 
(iippre^»ed  la  1762,  Mr.  Lewis  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  having  begun  "at  tiis 
halter  encr  of  1761,  they  « lasted  for  several  years,**  notwithstanding  the  sxsrtioas  of 
\be  military  and  ssveritiss  of  the  martial  law. 
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tain  a  legal  redren.  We  draw  no  in* 
ference;  but  wish  to  have  the  fact 
noticed  and  remembered ;  that,  over- 
looking the  just  and  orderly  means  of 
obtaining  their  rights,  without  ever 
instituting  a  trial  at  law,  the  Levellers, 
in,  we  believe,  the  year  1757,  complain- 
ing of  substantial  and  legally  remedi- 
able grievances,  betook  themselves  to 
clandestine  and  tumultuary  courses,  in 
order  as  they  sud,  **  to  see  themselves 
righted." 

In  two  years  after,  the  Levellers 
became  Whitebo^s.  The  new  name 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  their  attire, 
or  uniform,  which  was,  a  white  shirt 
worn  over  their  other  garments.  ^  There 
was  nothing  very  fanciful  in  this  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  yet  we  are  not, 
therefore,  tlie  more  persuaded  of  its 
correctness.  In  due  time  we  shall 
state  the  reasons  why  we  doubt ;  for 
the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
mentioned  the  explanation  given  of  the 
name  which  the  disturbers  assumed, 
and  to  add,  that  it  has  been,  almost 
universally,  received,  as  adequate  and 
satisfactory. 

The  Whiteboys  had  another  name. 
They  were  "  Sive  Ultagh's  children."* 
This  was  a  denomination  which  ought 
to  have  provoked  enquiry.  We  have 
searched  Irish  vocabularies,  and  have 
consulted  parties  likely  to  have  the 
power  of  correcting  our  impression,  if 
It  was  erroneous,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered no  other  interpretation  of  the 
words  than  this — **  the  children  of  Ge- 
neral Ulster-man."  If  this  be  correct, 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  Levellers 
who  arose  in  Tipperary  in  1757,  ap- 
peared there  and  in  other  parts  of 
Munster  a  few  years  after,  under  two 
appellations — the  one,  Whiteboys,  the 
other,   CHILDREN  OF  General  Ul- 

STER-UAN.f 

**  Names  are  things"  is  a  maxim  well 
understood  by  the  philosophical  states- 
man, and  little  regarded  by  the  mere 
'*  working-politician.**  The  nomencia* 
ture  of  insurrection  in  Ireland  is  one 
of  iis  most  remarkable  peculiarities, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
which  has  least  served  to  attract  the 
serious  notice  of  those  to  whose  care 
the  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
from  time  to  time  confided.  Indeed, 
hitherto,  it  seems  to  have  answered 
the  purpose,  only,  of  the  disaffected, 
covering  each  manifestation  of  a  trea- 


sonable system  with  the  character  of 
an  independent  movement,  occasioned, 
solely,  bv  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  seemed  to  originate.  Had  the  name 
adopted,  in  1757,  been  bestowed  upon 
the  actors  in  each  successive  appear- 
ance of  disorder,  the  apprehensions  of 
reflecting  men  would  have  found  more 
general  acceptation;  the  secure  and 
the  suspecting  would  have  changed 
places  in  popular  esteem ;  the  odium 
and  ridicule  cast  upon  wise  men,  who 
gave  vraming  of  disaster  and  peril, 
wonld  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  rash  or 
unprincipled  partizans  who  stigmatized 
them  as  **  alarmists  ;**  and,  instead  of 
reading  in  the  neglected  predictions  of 
some,  to  whom  experience  imparted  a 
prescient  sagacity,  as  we  now  do,  in 
the  reproachful  light  of  their  fulfilment, 
tlie  condemnation  of  the  country  by 
which  they  were  despised,  we  should 
have  to  recount  them  among  the  ad- 
monitions by  which  legislation  was 
directed  how  to  shape  its  course,  and 
the  designs  of  traitors  had  been  made 
manifest. 

The  frequent  change  of  name  and 
pretext,  protected  the  disaffected  from 
exposure,  hy  preventing  or  misleading 

niiry.  To  the  superficial  it  seemed 
enote  an  interruption  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  insurrection ;  and,  as  the 
name  and' the  pretext  appeared  always 
to  be  suggested  by  accident  or  caprice, 
by  some  temporary  object  or  some 
local  grievance,  it  was  argued,  that  the 
tumults  which  disordered  Ireland,  had 
their  oriein  solely  in  the  distresses  of 
the  people,  and  the  term  Agrarian  or 
Pradial  disturbance  was  invented  as  a 
spell  by  which  rising  alarm  was  quieted, 

**  Conjuguum  tooi^  hoc  pnetexH  nomine  culpam.** 

To  US  it  appears  wholly  unaccount- 
able, that  the  patrons  of  the  agrarian 
theory  seem  scarcely  to  have  admitted 
among  the  evidences  by  which  their 
investigations  were  directed  and  their 
conclusion  determined,  the  sworn  en- 
gagement by  which  the  conspirators, 
in  the  Whiteboy  insurrection  became 
bound  to  their  cause  and  to  each  other. 
Their  sole  object,  we  are  told,  was, 
originally,  to  cast  down  obnoxious  and 
illegal  enclosures ;  it  embraced,  at  the 
next  stage  of  disorder,  a  purpose  of 
obtaining  redress  from  vexations  con- 
nected with  the  levying  of  tithe.  The 
Whiteboys  desired  no  more  than  this  ; 


•  The  name  is  spelled  by  some  •*  Oultagh/ 
but  also  signify  «  old"  or  "  great."^ 
f  Seward,  Col.  Pol. 


which  may  bear  the  same  signification« 
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to  reooTer  their  right  of  pasturage, 
and  to  be  protected  against  the  tithe 
proctor's  peculation.  And  we  are  to 
oelieTe  that  their  minds  and  passions 
were  engaged  with  these  matters  of 
great  and  personal  interest  when  they 
framed  the  following  oath.  It  is  re* 
cited  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in 
Seward's  Collectanea  Politica,  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  historian,  Plowden,&c. 

«( I  do  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely 
swear,  that  I  .will  not  make  known  any 
secret  now  given  me,  or  hereafter  may 
be  given,  to  any  one  in  the  world,  except 
to  a  sworn  person  belonging  to  toe 
Society  called  Whiteboys  or  otherwise 
Sive  Ultagh's  children. 

"  Furthermore,  I  swear,  that  I  will  be 
ready,  at  an  hoar's  warning,  (if  possible,) 
being  properly  summoned  by  any  of  the 
officers,  sergeants,  or  corporals  belonging 
to  my  company. 

•<  Furthermore,  I  swear,  I  will  not 
wrong  any  of  the  company  I  belong  to 
of  the  value  of  one  shilling,  nor  suffer  it 
to  be  done  by  others,  without  acquainting 
them  thereof. 

**  Furthermore,  I  swear,  I  will  not 
make  known,  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
to  any  person  that  does  not  belong  to  us, 
the  name  or  names  of  any  of  our  frater- 
nity, but  particularly  the  names  of  our 
respective  officers. 

**  Lastly,  I  swear  that  I  will  not  drink 
of  any  liquor  whatsoever,  whilst  on  duty, 
without  the  consent  of  one  or  other  of 
the  officers,  sergeants,  or  corporals ;  and 
that  we  will  be  loyal  and  true  to  one 
another,  as  far  in  our  power  lies." 

This  is  the  Whiteboy's  oath.  It 
binds  to  secresy,  sobriety,  union,  fide- 
lity towards  associates,  alert  and  im- 
plicit obedience — but  does  not  contain 
a  single  expression  to  denote  that  the 
objects  of  the  insurrection  were  such 
as  its  apologists  have  represented.  It 
instructs  each  conspirator,  that  he  has 
taken  a  soldier's  engagement  and  has 
been  admitted  into  a  military  organi- 
zation. It  encourages  him  to  believe 
that  the  army  into  which  he  has  en- 
listed, is  widely  distributed;  and  under 
the  command  of  one  whose  name  is 
a  mystery.  It  communicates  ex- 
pectation of  some  general  and  sudden 
movement  of  much  importance,  and 
requires  that  vigilance  and  sobriety 
shall  be  so  cultivated  under  the  re- 
straint which  this  expectation  is  calcu- 
lated to  impose,  that  they  may  become 
habits.  It  provides,  that  union  shall 
be  cemented,  and  secresy  secured  by 
protecting  the  society  against  prac- 
tices out  of  which  strife,   and,  ulti- 


mately, ezpoaure,  ndsfat  arise.  Whau 
ever  be  done  beyond  the  predncts  of 
the  society,  there  must  be  honesty  and 
good  will  at  home.  The  oath,  in  short, 
is  intelligible  only  on  the  supporition 
that  it  is  administered  to  parties  who 
are  to  endure  and  to  dare,  at  their 
superior's  command,  not  for  their  own 
advantage. 

A  conspiracy  in  which  an  oath  like 
this  constituted  the  bond  of  union,  was 
likelv  to  evade  and  baffle  any  scnitiny 
to  which  it  could  be  subjected  by  per- 
sons to  whom  the  oath  itself  did  not 
suggest  matter  for  enquiry.  Whatever 
each  individual  insurgent  may  haye 
inferred  or  ntrmted^  he,  most  probubly, 
fmew  nothing  of  the  enterprise  m 
which  he  was  engaged.  Whether 
Sive  Ultagh  was  a  person  or  a  prin- 
dple — ^whether  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained were  local  or  general — ^whether 
the  chief  director  of  the  oonspirscy 
were  a  foreigner  or  a  native — all  tins 
miffht  be  conjectured  or  inferred — the 
oath  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was 
not  made  knomn.  Little,  therefore, 
could  be  learned  from  the  confessions 
of  culprits  the  most  willing  to  com- 
municate the  full  amount  of  their 
knowledge.  They  had  been  sworn  to 
obedience  and  secresy,  and  they  had 
been  engaged  in  some  acts  of  outrage. 
They  might  have  betrayed  their  ac- 
complices in  crime,  their  assodates  in 
conspiracy — they  might  have,  con- 
trary to  their  oaths,  disclosed  the 
names  of  corporals,  or  sergeants,  or 
subaltern  officers ;  but  the  great  con- 
trivers of  the  insurrection  were  be- 
yond their  power,  and  its  objects  had. 
It  is  almost  certain,  never  been  revealed 
to  them. 

As  yet  we  have  not  hazarded  a  po> 
sitive  and  express  opinion  on  the  cna- 
racter  of  the  Whiteboy  disorder,  nor 
are  we  now  about  to  abandon  our  policy 
of  forbearance.  It  seems  to  us  more 
suitable  to  the  subject,  and  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  sober  in- 
vestigation, that  we  should,  so  far  as 
we  have  power,  draw  out  the  virtue  of 
such  unsuspicious  information  as  we 
can  collect,  and  let  it  work  conviction, 
rather  than  to  outstrip  evidence,  and 
having  expressed  a  definite  judgment 
on  the  matter  in  dispute,  bring  up  an 
array  of  testimony  to  support  it 

liie  facts,  then — ^the  undtspnted 
facts  which  we  have  as  yet  placed  be- 
fore the  reader,  are  these  :  tnat  the  en- 
closure of  commons,  or  waste  lands, 
gave  occasion  for  the  first  tumultuary 
risings  which  caused  general  alarm  in 
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the  last  c^ntunr  s  and  that,  when  this 
agrarian  tumult  had  been  for  Bome 
time  raging,  it  was  reduced  into  the 
order  of  the  Whiteboy  system.  The 
forces  which  had  been  previously  wast- 
ing their  strength  **  in  drifUess  and  de- 
sultory outrage  "  were  organised  and 
disciplined,  and  became  bound,  by  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  an  oath  which 
had  no  reference  to  what  have  been 
termed  agrarian  grievances— no  refe- 
rence to  what  had  been  described  as 
the  cause  and  justification  of  antecedent 
lawlessness ;  and  which  certmnly,  sug- 
gested thoughts  of  some  great  enter- 
prise yet  to  be  achieved.  These  are 
facts  not  denied  or  disputed.  There 
was,  first,  what  seemed  an  agrarian 
convulsion,  and  this  settled,  speedily, 
into  an  insurrectionary  system. 

It  is  a  very  instructive  circumstance, 
that  an  observer,  perhaps  of  all  living 
men  the  most  unexceptionable  witness, 
reports,  precisely  the  same  order  of 
progress  as  invariable  in  the  stages  of 
more  recent  commotion.  We  mean 
Major  Warburton,  a  police  magistrate 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  the  most 
enlarged  experience.  "  The  propa- 
gators of  the  Ribbon  system  aviul  them- 
selves of  any  local  disturbances,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  invariably  found,  that 
where  disturbances  are  of  long  conti- 
nuance, they  lose  their  desultory  cha* 
racter,  and  are  methodised  into  a  poli- 
Ucal  organization."* 

If  the  Whiteboy  insurrection  resem- 
bled more  recent  tumults  in  the  order 
of  its  progress,  it  was  not  more  unlike 
them  m  the  cruelties  by  which  its  ob- 
jects and  interests  were  promoted.  The 
crime  of  murder,  indeed,  was  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence.  At  that  time,  Eng- 
land, and  even  Ireland,  would  be  roused 
into  alarm  and  activity,  by  the  dark 
catalogue  with  which  our  days 
have  been  made  familiar.  Homicides, 
therefore,  were,  wisely,  less  numerous  ; 
but  eveiy  species  of  torture,  by  which 
consternation  could  be  spread,  and  re- 
sistance overcome,  was  inflicted  with 
remorseless  cruelty.  It  was  an  ordi- 
nary visitation,  when  an  unhappy 
wretch,  convicted  of  having  offended 
against  a  law  of  the  insurrectionary 
system,  was  roused  by  the  trampling 
and  the,  shouts  which  broke  his  mid- 
night slumbers,  and  looked  out  upon  his 
farm-yard  in  flames,  that  he  saw,  by  the 


light  of  his  burning  corn  stacks,  the 
torment  prepared  for  him.  A  horse 
was  at  his  door,  the  saddle  covered 
with  a  furze  bush,  the  beast  protected 
against  the  sharp  thorns,  on  which  the 
miserable  man  was  condemned  to  sit 
astride,  naked,  in  the  rigor  of  inclement 
winter,  and  to  ride  screaming,  and  in  a 
gore  of  blood,  until  his  barbarous  tor- 
mentors, satisfied  with  their  vengeance, 
cast  the  fainting  victim  to  the  ground. 
Or,  sometimes,  an  offender  was  con- 
ducted from  his  home,  to  a  secluded  re- 
treat, where  he  was  held  gazing  on  a 
pit  recently  dug ;  and  in  which,  it  was 
intimated  to  him,  he  was  to  be  interred 
alive;  but,  before  he  was  let  down 
into  his  living  sepulchre,  it  was  over- 
spread, at  the  bottom  and  sides,  thickly, 
with  sharp  thorns  ;  through  these  the 
lacerated  and  shrieking  captive  was 
forced  down ;  and  was  then  closely 
pressed  in,  his  head  alone  appearing 
above  the  shocking  prison,  a  head 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  ghastly 
wounds  m  which  ears  or  nose  had 
been  severed  from  it.  Often,  while 
the  victim  underwent  these  unutterable 
torments,  the  savages  who  inflicted 
them,  gathered  round  him  and  mocked 
and  shouted  to  his  shrieks  of  anguish,  j- 

This  excessive  cruelty,  we  shall  have 
opportunities  of  seeing,  was,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  write,  a  peculiaritv  of 
southern  insurrection.  To  this  dapr, 
indeed,  the  crimes  of  the  south  retain 
the  sanguinary  distinction.  Why  they 
do,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speculate  or 
coi\jecture,  and  the  time  for  reasoning 
on  the  matter  has  not  yet  arrived.  It 
was  necessary,  merely,  ihat  we  should 
take  notice  of  the  peculiarity.  The 
uses  to  which  it  must  have  served,  in 
extending  the  terror  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  encreasing  its  power,  must  be  suf- 
ficientiy  obvious. 

As  yet,  we  have,  seemingly,  made  no 
progress  towards  unveiling  the  mystery, 
in  which  the  contrivers  of  the  White- 
boy  system,  (if  they  were  distinct  from 
the  wants  and  wrongs  of  which  so  loud 
complaints  were  made,)  carefully  con- 
cealed themselves.  We  have  done 
something,  however,  in  clearing  the 
system  from  accessories  which  ren- 
aered  its  ouUines  indeterminate  ;  and 
the  task  of  full  exposure  is,  thus  greatiy 
facilitated.  We  have  shown  that  the 
Whiteboy  rising  was  not  a  tumult,  but 
a  revolt — ^that  it  contemplated  a  per- 


•  Digest  of  Evidence  on  Ireland,  1825.     Vol.  I.  p.  37. 

f  See  for  a  recital  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Whiteboys, — Arthur  Young, 
Seward,  Campbell,  Gordon^  &c.  &c. — GentUmarCs  Magazine.  ^  I 
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manent  and  powerfal  establUbment, 
having  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and 
fonns,  and  purposes — that  it  implied  a 
transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  sove- 
reign of  these  realms  to  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy.  Whether  such  a  system 
was  cootrived  by  the  poor,  unlettered, 
and,  as  they  have  been  styled,  op- 
pressed rustics,  whose  criminal  ex- 
cesses were  made  available  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  objects— whether  traitors 
who  carefully  shrouded  themselves 
from  detection,  directed  movements  in 
which  they  did  not  appear — whether 
foreign  influence  was  exercised,  and 
powers  at  war  with  England,  debarred 
the  customary  privilege  of  recruiting 


here  for  continental  armies,  employed 
the  disbanded  and  detained  companies* 
as  (if  the  prolepsis  be  allowable)  a  spe- 
cies of  "  chouanerie**  to  distract  and 
embarrass  the  British  empire — ^whether 
all  these  elements  of  trouble  were 
brought  into  concert,  we  shall  speedily 
enquire.  This  much  is  ascertained — 
that  a  principle  affirming  the  right  of 
obtaining  redress  by  violence  and  terror 
was  effectually  laid  down  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  masses  in  Ireland,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
the  Whiteboy  system  was  theimperium 
in  imperio,  in  which  the  principle  was 
embodied. 


THE  NORTBS.^-DUDLET  IN  ENGLAND. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  first  selec- 
tion from  the  biographical  works  of 
North,  we  have  been  delighted  with 
meeting  a  strong  confirmation  of  our 
estimate  of  this  serj  pleasant  writer. 
In  one  of  Coleridge*s  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  lately  published,  he  no- 
tices the  free  and  easy  style  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  writers  of  the  cavalier 
party.  In  the  republican  sternness  of 
the  writers  during  the  Commonwealth 
there  was  something  of  afiectation — 
something,  too,  of  affectation  in  the  ne- 
gligent graces  of  the  wittv  courtiers  of 
the  Restoration.  In  both  there,  how- 
ever, was  much  that  was  not  affecta- 
tion, but  which  arose  from  the  uncon- 
scious exhibition  in  their  writings  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  persons 
among  whom  they  lived. 

*  In  L*Estrange,  CoUyer,  and  the 
writers  of  that  class,"  says  Coleridge  ; 
**  this  easy  manner  was  carried  out  to 
the  extreme  of  slang  and  ribaldry. — 
Yet  still  the  works  even  of  these  last 
authors  have  considerable  merit  in  one 
point  of  view,  their  language  is  level 
to  the  understandings  of  all  men  :  it  is 
an  actual  transcript  of  the  colloouialism 
of  the  day,  and  is,  accordingly  full  of  life 
and  reality.  Roger  North*s  life  of  his 
brother,  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  the  mott 
valuable  tpedmen  of  this  clou  of  our  Ih 
ierature.  It  it  deUghtful,  and  much  he^ 
yond  any  other  of  the  writingt  of  hit  con" 
tenmorariet" 

This  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
these  volumes  impressed  the  most  ge- 
nial critic  of  our  times  makes  us  re- 
sume our  task  of  selection  with  less  he- 
sitation. We  left  our  merchant  in 
Constantinople,  in  a  situation  of  some 
rank,  freed  m  some  degree  from  the 


daily  sqabbles  with  the  lowest  class  of 
Turks  and  Jews,  with  whom  he  was  at 
first  for  ever  in  altercation ;  but  having, 
in  that  higher  situation,  the  more  diffi- 
cult duty  of  guarding  himself  and  his 
brother  merchants  against  the  arbi- 
trary exactions  of  the  Porte. 

He  soon  after  returned  to  Eng- 
land. His  occupations  on  the  voyage 
homeward,  are  minutely  described — 
and  a  journal  kept  by  himself  is  given. 
Ail  this  we  must  pass  over,  as  we  feel 
that  we  are  detailing  his  adventures  at 
too  great  length.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  England,  **  his  heart,*  in  the 
language  of  our  author-* 

«  Was  fnU;  and  he  no  sooner  landed, 
bnt  he  ffot  information  where  his  best 
brother  Uved,  and,  embarking  in  another 
sort  of  vessel,  a  hackney  coach,  stsersd 
directly  thither.  His  brother  was  then 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ; 
and  his  lady  was  dead ;  so^  he  not  affect- 
ing to  be  altogether  alone,  it  fell  to  my 
share  to  be  almost  constantly  with  him. 
The  merchant  came  to  his  lordship's  house 
at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
when  we  were  io  bed.  The  housekeeper 
had  been  formerly  his  lordship's  laundnss 
at  the  temple,  and  knew  well  her  mas- 
ter's brother  so  early  as  when  he  was  at 
the  writing-school.  She  was  a  phthisical 
old  woman,  and  could  scarce  cnwl  up 
stairs  once  a  day.  This  gentleman  ap- 
pearing with  his  mustachios,  according  to 
the  l^irkish  manner,  Cordubee  hat,  and 
strange  out-of-the-way  clothes,  just  as  if 
one  had  been  dressed  up  to  act  Captain 
Dangerfield  in  the  pby,  she  stood  staring 
at  him ;  and  he,  knowing  her,  called  her 
by  her  name.  By  that  she  knew  that  it 
was  her  Master  Dudley,  and  flew  up 
stairs  to  tell  the  news^  as  if  she  had  been 
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Bgirl  of  Bztaen;  lo  forthwith  he  wu 
conducted  up  to  vs.  These  particulan 
are  mentioned  to  show  what  spirits  sad- 
den joy  will  inspire. 

"  It  is  to  no  purpose,  to  describe  the 
circumstances  of  this  congress.  It  will 
readily  be  conceived  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently happy.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  conversation,  we  sent  him  to  a 
chamber  to  refresh,  whilst  we  got  up ; 
and  coming  together  again,  it  was  plea- 
nut  to  observe  his  figure ;  so  bizarr  was 
his  face  and  dress.  His  first  demand  was 
a  tailor,  a  tailor.  The  tailor  came,  but 
could  not  finish  his  oflBce,  in  civilising  a 
barbaref  under  two  days;  and  all  that 
time  he  wore  his  Dangerfield  habit  and 
beard.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  ma- 
nage his  mustachios;  for,  being  apt  to 
trespass  upon  the  month,  they  were  al- 
way^  by  an  action,  habitually  put  by,  be- 
fore drinking,  one  way  and  the  other. 
But  yet  the  beard  would  have  a  share 
out  of  the  glass,  and  was  made  dean 
again  by  another  habitual  action  of  sip- 
ping the  upper  lip.  This  garb  may  seem 
yery monstrous  to  us  here;  but  in  the 
Levant  cities,  clothes  are  not  more  ne- 
cessary than  a  beard  to  one  that  writes 
man.  After  a  certain  age,  nothing  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  upper  lip ;  but»  under- 
neath, all  is  shaven  dean  away ;  and  more 
than  that  is  infamous.  But  now  the  wes- 
tern nsaees  must  govern. 

«  With  the  tailor  came  the  barber,  who, 
like  Time  with  his  scythe,  mowed  down 
this  fertile  crop.  And  the  merchant, 
himself  could  not  but  be  surprised  to  see 
his  own  face  ju  a  glass,  after  the  musta- 
ehioswere  departed;  and  turning  away 
his  head,  laughed  at  himself.  Such  power 
hath  custom  over  men's  sentiments  and 
opinions;  for  he  could  not  help  being 
ashamed  of  his  face.  It  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  this  upper  lip,  having 
been  long  shaded  from  the  sun,  took  the 
same  tawn  as  the  rest  of  his  face ;  but, 
looking  white  and  pale,  made  a  strange 
disfigurement.  And  it  was  matter  of  ri- 
diciue  to  see  him  always,  before  drinking, 
act  with  his  fingers  to  part  away  his 
(then)  no  beard;  and,  when  he  had 
done,  to  sip  his  upper  lip,  although  the 
mop,  to  be  cleaned,  was  gone.  In  the 
course  of  action  habitual,  reason  and  re- 
flection stand  by.  A  stronger  power  is 
in  possession,  and  must  be  removed,  not 
by  assault,  but,  if  at  all,  by  a  long  siege. 
The  greatest  part,  of  what  we  act  in  our 
Uves,  is  more  machinery  than  the  effect  of 
either  will  or  reason.  ** 

His  father  had  died  before  his 
return — but  his  mother,  "who  had 
nursed  him  in  the  plague,  and  loved 
him  immeasurably,"  survived  to  be- 
hold him  onoe  more»  and  soon  after 


died.  The  active  habits  of  Dudley 
were,  on  this  occasioD,  of  use  to  his 
biographer,  who  was  bis  mother's  sole 
executor,  and  could  not  attend  perso- 
nally to  the  details  of  business  which  it 
imposed  upon  him. 

**  He  most  ivillingly  undertook  the 
work ;  went  down  to  Suffolk  to  conduct  the 
funeral ;  and,  after  his  arrival,  he  there 
first  showed  what  an  agent  of  dispatch  he 
was ;  for,  in  little  more  than  a  week  after 
the  funeral,  he  had  cleared  the  premises 
of  all  the  goods,  except  a  few  which  were 
left  for  the  heir,  to  have  his  option  to 
take  if  he  pleased ;  being  what  could  not 
be  removed  without  prejudice  to  him.-^ 
He  was  so  obliging  to  declare  we  must, 
in  a  time,  take  all  that  belonged  tons, 
and,  after  that,  he  would  permit  nothing 
to  be  removed.  This  made  the  merchant 
ply  his  time.  One  difficulty  he  had, 
which  was  to  get  out  the  brewing-vessels ; 
for  the  doors  were  too  little  for  them  ^ 
pass ;  and  he  could  engage  none  of  the 
family  to  saw  out  a  threshold  to  make 
way,  for  that  waaja  trespass  to  the  freehold. 
But  he  and  his  footboy  went  to  work,  and 
cut  it  out,  and  the  vessels  were  rolled  into 
an  old  moat,  and  from  thence  carried  away. 
He  had  an  aching  tooth,  as  they  say,  at 
the  mill-stones  of  a  water-mill ;  but  the 
learned  told  him,  those  were  part  of  the 
freehold,  otherwise  he  made  no  account, 
but,  as  a  true  factor,  to  accomplish  his 
business,  according  to  his  rule  and  trust* 
to  perfection. 

"  He  wrought  every  day  in  person, 
taking  down,  sorting,  disposing,  and  con- 
triving packs,  which  he  did  according  to 
art,  and  beyond  the  skill,  I  had  almost 
said  the  pains,  of  a  porter.  The  neigh- 
bours, as  the  custom  is  on  such  occasions, 
for  curiosity,  came  to  see  what  was  doing ; 
he  little  minded  them,  but  went  on  with 
his  business.  They  were  in  admiration 
at  his  personal  industry,  and  art  in  em- 
ploying others.  Before  he  had  quite 
finished  his  work,  the  heir  at  law  made  a 
descent  upon  him ;  and  then,  litigating 
was  added  to  labour.  And  this  happen- 
ing when  the  beds,  all  but  one  reserved  for 
his  use  whilst  he  stayed,  were  sent  away, 
the  litigants  were  forced  to  lie  together 
in  that  one  bed  at  night.  After  we  came 
together,  and  he  gave  us  the  history  of 
his  pains-taking,  among  other  ffrtevanoes, 
one  was,  that,  after  scolding  u\  day,  his 
brother  and  he  were  forced  to  lie  together 
all  night  I  told  him  in  merriment,  that 
was  the  least  thing  of  a  thousand,  for 
most  men  and  their  wives  did  it  continu- 
ally." 

The  shrewdness  of  all  the  Norths  is 
exhibited  in  their  money  dealinn,  and 
several  of  the  maxims  on  which  thejr 
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habitoally  acted,  and  which  Roger 
gravelj  eiiuiiciate8,are  those  propoand* 
ed  in  his  essajs  by  ^the  wisest — 
brightest — ^meanest  of  mankind.*  With 
th^  good  sense  and  prudence,  we  re> 
gret  to  feel  that  some  strands  of  ava- 
rice, and  what,  not,  however,  wtthoat 
some  hesitation,  we  must  almost  call 
meanness,  were  inextricably  mingled. 
To  this  the  doubtful  morality  of  much 
of  our  shrewd  merchant's  dealings  with 
the  Turks  must  be  ascribed  ;  and  the 
family  biographer,  who  relates  such 
things  without  a  perception  that  he 
was  likely  to  offend  any  better  feelings, 
shews  us  pretty  plainly  that  they  were 
never  referred  by  him  to  any  just  stan- 
dard. We,  unwillingly  mention  this, 
and  just  for  once,  because,  though  it 
cannot  but  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
readers  of  our  life  of  Guilford,  yet  not 
being  forced  upon  us  there,  we  shrunk 
firom  putting  it  obtrusively  forward. 
Our  former  extracts  have  shown  with 
what  attention  Dudley  North  studied 
the  machinery  of  the  Turkish  dburts  of 
justice.  We  have  greatiy  deceived 
ounelves,  if,  even  at  this  day,  some 
useful  suggestioas  may  not  be  derived 
from  his  c^servatioosL  On  sub^ts  of 
trade  and  commerce,  he  anticipated - 
the  coacinsions  to  which  political 
economists  of  oar  own  day  have  slowly 
arrived.  He  was  able  to  express 
himself  without  formalitv,  but  with 
g^reat  distinctness,  on  subjects  which 
had  been  Uirough  his  whole  life,  under 
singularly  favourable  circumstances  for 
the  investigation,  the  subject  of  his 
careful  inquiries.  Lord  Guilford  be- 
came at  once  deeply  interested  bv  his 
brother's  discourses.  We  are  told  that 
thev  possessed  his  thoughts  altogether, 
and  continually  assumed  new  shapes 
and  forms  in  his  mind.  One  of  his 
views,  in  that  age  a  singular  one,  was 
this:  '^that  trade  is  not  distributed, 
as  government,  by  nations  and  king- 
doms ;  but  is  one  throughout  the  whole 
world,  as  the  main  sea,  which  cannot 
be  emptied  or  replenished  in  one  part, 
but  the  whole,  more  or  less  will  be  af- 
fected. So,  when  a  nation  thinks,  by 
rescinding  the  trade  of  any  other  coun- 
try, which  was  the  case  of  our  prohi- 
biting all  commerce  witii  France,  thev 
do  not  lop  off  that  country,  but  so  much 
of  their  own  trade  of  the  whole  world,  as 
what  that  which  was  prohibited,  bore 
in  proportion  with  all  the  rest ;  and  so 
it  recoiled  a  dead  loss  of  so  much  ge- 
£eral  trade  upon  them  ;  and  as  to  tne 
pretending  a  loss  by  any  commerce,  the 
merchant  chooses,  in  some  respect  to 


lose,  if  by  that  he  acquxresi  an  accom- 
modbition  of  a  profitable  trade  in  other 
respects.  As  when  they  send  silk 
home  from  Turkey,  by  which  they  gain 
a  great  deal,  because  they  have  no 
other  commodity  wherewith  to  make 
returns  ;  so  without  trade  with  France, 
whereby  the  English  mav  have  effects 
in  that  kingdom,  thev  could  not  so  well 
drive  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Hol- 
land trades^  for  want  of  remittances  and 
returns  that  wa^.*'  This  is  elearly  and 
strongly  stated  in  the  words  which  we 
have  quoted  from  his  biographer,  bat  we 
fortunately  have  his  views  expressed  by 
himself  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  pub- 
lished, some  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, entitled  **  Disoonisea  cm  Trade," 
which  ia  referred  to  with  high  praise 
by  Mr.  M*Culloch  in  his  «*  Discooiae 
on  the  science  of  Political  Economy.'* 
In  that  pamphlet.  North  uudeitakea  to 
prove  the  propositions  which  we  have 
just  stated.  He  also  holds  that  **  there 
can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the 
public,  for  if  any  prove  so,  men  leave 
It  off ;  and  wherever  the  traders  thrive, 
the  public,  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
thrive  also  ;*  that  "  in  fbrcing  men  to 
deal  in  any  prescribed  manner,  the  public 
gains  not,  because  it  is  taking  firom  one 
subject  to  give  to  another  "  that  ••  no 
laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates 
of  which  must  and  will  make  them- 
selves;** that  **such  laws  are  an  impedi- 
ment to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudicial  f 
that  *'  money  (specie)  is  a  merchandise 
whereof  there  may  be  a  glut,  as  well  as 
a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  in- 
convenience.** In  transcribing  these 
passages,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1694. 
Soon  afler  his  return  to  Englavl,  he 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  London,  and 
took  a  convenient  house  in  Basingliall- 
street 

**  He  had,*'  quoth  Roger,  *'  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  a  good  housekeepsr,  that  had 
been  hit  mother's  woman,  though  some 
thought  her  too  fine  for  a  single  man, 
as  he  was,  and  might  give  scandal.  But 
when  he,  that  had  a  command  of  himself, 
did  what  he  thought  reasonable ;  he  al- 
ways slighted  what  people,  at  a  distance, 
said  of  It  He  found  divexs  usages  ia 
London  vary  different  fi^im  what  had 
been  practised  in  his  time,  there,  or  in 
any  other  place  where  he  had  lived ;  as, 
first,  touehinr  their  running  cash,  which, 
by  almost  all  sorts  of  merchants,  was 
slid  into  goldsmith's  hands  7  and  they 
themselves  paid  and  recited  only  by 
bills )  as  if  all  thais  dealings  wire  mbtmeo. 
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Hoeooated  tbis  a  foolish  lazy  matliodi 
and  obnoxious  to  great  accidents ;  and  he 
neyer  could  bring  himself  wholly  to  com- 
ply with  it.  For,  haying  taken  an  ap- 
prentice, one  Fairdough,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  old  usurer,  he  paid  and 
received  all  by  his  cash-keeper,  in 
his  own  counting-house,  as  merchants 
used  to  do.  But,  at  length,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  use  Benjamin  Hinton,  a 
iiombard-etreet  man;  and,  for  acting 
therein  against  his  conscience,  was  pu- 
nished with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  pounds. 
But  others  lost  great  sums  by  this  man ; 
and  his  breaking  made  a  great  shake  upon 
the  Exchange.  I  remember,  he  hath 
come  home  (for,  at  first,  he  was,  as  1 
sud,  with  us)  in  great  amazement  at  hit 
own  greatness;  for  the  banking  gold- 
smiths came  to  him  upon  the  Exchange, 
with  low  obeisances,  *'  hoping  for  the 
honour^ — « should  be  proud  to  serre 
him,"  and  the  like ;  and  all  for  nothing 
but  to  haya  the  keeping  of  his  cash. 
Thb  preutng  made  him  the  more  averse 
to  that  practice ;  and,  when  his  acquain- 
tance asked  him  where  he  kept  his  cash 
he  sud,  *  At  home ;  whese  else  should  ha 
keep  it  ?*  They  wondered  at  bun,  as  one 
that  did  not  know  his  own  interest.  But, 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  time,  when  he  had 
left  the  city,  and  dealt  more  in  trusts  and 
mortgages,  than  in  merchandise,  he  saw  a 
better  bottom,  and  used  the  shop  of  Sir 
Francis  Child,  at  Temple-bar,  for  the 
paying  and  receiving  all  hb  great  sums,** 

Finding  the  great  trading  companies 
in  credit,  be  b<Hight  stock  in  the  Royal 
African  Company,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards chosen  one  of  the  comimttee  for 
the  direction  of  the  trade.  He  imme- 
diately took  an  active  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement, and  thb  first  made  his  abi- 
lities in  business  known.  His  brother 
sought  to  obtaSn  for  him  sosm  empk>y- 
ment  in  the  customs,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Rochester ;  but  the  wily 
Rochester  smiled,  when  be  heard  his 
best  brother  say  that  he  really  believed 
no  man  in  England  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  the  king  as  our  merchant 
**  By  this,"  says  Roger,  oompluiungly» 
"  it  appeared  that  the  Lord  Rochester 
did  not  understand  men." 

Dudley  Nordi*s  return  to  England 
was  in  the  very  fever  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people.  He 
came  over  a  firm  believer  in  Titus 
Gates  and  ius  discoverijes;  and  was, 
with  difficulty  converted.  The  Lon- 
don merchants  had  at  first  belaboured 
all  their  factors  abroad  with  the  ac? 
counts  of  the  most  horrid  conspiracy, 
&a  discovered  by  that  iastmment  of 
Providence,  Titos  Gates.**    When  they 


ceased  to  believe  it,  they  feared  to 
write  lest  their  letters  should  be  inter- 
cepted, and  themselves  accused  as  tra- 
ducing the  justice  of  the  nation.  It 
was  sometime,  therefore,  before  his  bro- 
thers could  remove  **  the  prejudice 
thus  burnt  into**  our  merchant  **  But 
by  degrees,'*  says  his  biographer,  **  he 
saw  daylight  and  his  behaviour  after- 
wards shewed  him  a  true  convert." 

The  next  remarkable  incident  in  the 
life  of  Dudley  North  is  bis  undertak- 
ing, at  the  desire  of  the  court  the 
troublesome  office  of  SheriflP,  at  a  time 
when,  the  issue  of  the  indictment 
against  Shaftesbury,  shewed  the  crown 
the  vast  importance  of  having  the  no- 
mination of  juries.  To  allude  to  any 
part  of  the  history  of  these  times  is 
painful,  so  impossible  does  it  seem  to 
state  any  of  the  &cts  without  ofi^ending 
some  unreasonable  prejudice  or  another, 
and  in  whatever  oirection  a  writer's 
own  feelings  may  be  biassed  by  his 
opinions  of  the  influencing  motives  of 
the  contending  parties,  so  difficult  does 
it  seem  to  record  with  calmness  the 
disreputable  means  which  all  alike  re- 
garded it  as  fiur  to  employ  in  forward- 
ing their  respective  purposes.  The 
election  of  sherifis  became  of  moment 
because  thev  named  the  juries  %  for  the 
pivposes  of  the  crown,  verdicts  were 
sufficient  however  obtained.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  North's  election,  though 
mentioned  by  Hume,  are  not  very  in- 
telligibl  V  told,  and  one  of  the  offices  of 
biograpny  is  to  supply  such  defects. 
The  Loid  Mayor  ot  London,  Sir  John 
Moore,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  grave  habits— inof- 
fiensive^-timid — ^feturfui  of  consequen- 
ces ;  but  when  he  had  once  ascer- 
tained his  rights  or  his  duty,  not  with- 
out resolution  to  muntain  the  one  and 
perform  the  other.  The  appearance  of 
timidity  made  him  considered  irresolute, 
and  to  this  he  owed  his  election,  for  the 
party  opposed  to  the  court  believed 
that  in  this  submissive  and  dispirited 
creature — for  such  was  his  bearing-^ 
they  should  have  in  their  hands  a  use- 
ftd,  aft  worst  an  unresisting  instrument. 
His  character  was  estimated  more 
rightly  by  the  court  party  who  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  election  with 
little  oppontion.  When  Moore  was 
mayor,  the  next  movement  of  the  court 
was  to  revive  the  custom,  which  had 
been  for  some  late  elections  disconti- 
nued, of  the  mayor's  nominaringone  of 
the  sheriffs,  leaving  the  appointment  of 
the  other  lo  the  Common  Hall.  The 
purpose  of  the  court  was  gained  by 
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this,  for  both  sberiffii  made  but  one 
officer. 

In  a  paper  like  this  it  is  soarcely  a 
digression  if  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  relate  the  old  civic  forms  resorted 
to  on  the  occasion,  and  of  the  legality 
of  which,  at  the  time,  there  was  some 
doubt  The  mayor,  aldermen  and 
livery  assembled  in  the  common  hall, 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  offi- 
cers, the  representative  body  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  had  a  negative  on 
all  proceedings,  and  without  him  no 
corporate  act  was  binding.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  livery  and  the  mayor 
agreeing  in  the  nomination  of  sheriib 
gradually  led  to  a  compromise.  The 
mayor  named  one,  the  livery  elected 
the  other,  and  the  whole  body  con- 
firmed both. 

In  another  work  the  biographer  of  the 
Norths  gives  an  account  of  the  singular 
ceremony  by  which  one  part  of  this  com- 
promise was  carried  into  effect  On  the 
day  of  the  election,  the  24th  of  June, 
the  lord  mayor,  out  of  a  large  gilt  cup, 
drank  to  some  person,  whom  he  named 
sheriff  of  Lonaon  and  Middlesex  Jbr 
the  ^ar  ensidng.  If  present,  the  cup 
was  immediatelv  borne  to  him,  and 
he  pledged  the  lord  mayor.  If  he  were 
not  present,  then  the  cup  was  con- 
veyed in  the  state-coach,  with  the 
sword-bearer  and  officers,  to  the  house 
of  the  person  drunk  to,  and  the  officer 
presented  the  cup  to  him,  and  then  he 
was  called  the  lord  mayor's  sheriff.  He 
was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  court  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  then,  if 
he  consented  to  hold  the  office,  entered 
into  bond  to  that  effect ;  if  not,  he 
fined  offr  If  he  refused,  the  cup  was  sent 
to  a  second,  and  a  third,  till  a  person 
was  found  to  accept  At  midsummer  day, 
when  the  common-hall  met  for  the 
election  of  sheriffs,  and  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  come  upon  the  hustings, 
the  common  Serjeant  put  the  question 
as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  mayor's 
sheriff,  which  passed  affirmatively,  as  of 
course.  After  this  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  retired  to  a  room  which  they 
call  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  leaying  the 
livery  to  choose  their  sheriff.  If  a 
poll  was  called  for,  the  old  sheriffs  pre- 
sided. After  the  second  sherlir  wa3  thus 
chosen,  the  mayo**  and  :i!<i3rmen  re- 
turned, and,  in  full  asseui'dy  cjf  the  com- 
mon hall,  the  election,  a3  to  both,  was 
confirmed.  Such  was  the  immemorial 
I  of  London  and  Westminster  till 


interrupted,  a  few  years  before  the 
mayoralty  of  Moore,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  mayor  was  but  president  or 
chairman  of  the  common  hall,  with 
merely  a  casting  voice,  like  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereas, 
says  Roger,  "  the  common  hall  resem- 
bles rather  a  parliament,  with  a  sove- 
reign, and  instead  of  a  casting  voice, 
as  they  call  it,  there  was  a  negative 
voice,  and  that  alters  the  matter 
strangely."  Moore  was  urged  by 
many  of  the  court-partv  among  the 
citizens  to  insist  upon  his  right,  but 
shrank  from  it  till  the  matter  waa 
urged  by  the  king  himself.  When  his 
assent  was  obtained  to  drink  to  whom* 
ever  the  king  should  appoint,  some 
difficulty  arose  as  to  a  fitting  person. 
Several  were  applied  to,  but  declined 
an  unpopular  service.  North  was  at 
last  looaed  to  bv  the  king  as  the 
champion  destined  for  the  perilous  ad- 
venture of  rescuing  the  city  from  the 
wretched  state  it  was  brought  into  by 
"  a  certain  monster  that  raged  in  the 
years  80,  81  and  82,  styled  Ignora- 
mus."* Such  is  the  language  in  which 
the  proposed  achievement  is  related. 
North's  fitness  for  the  office  was  felt 
by  the  king,  who  hesitated,  however, 
to  propose  it,  lest  the  prudent  mer- 
chant should  decline.  His  acceptance 
of  the  office  against  the  will  of  the 
livery  would  not  wi\j  be  unpopular, 
but  North  might  well  fear  that  in  the 
daily  extension  of  the  prerogative, 
some  illegal  compliances  might  be  ex- 
pected or  exacted  from  him.  Lord 
Guilford  had  no  doubt  that  bis  brother 
ought  to  accept  the  office.  He  had 
no  fear  that,  anything  against  law 
would  be  reouired  of  the  sheriff ;  the 
troublesome  duties  of  the  office  con- 
cerned only  the  undersheriff  and  se- 
condaries, "and  then  nothing  rested 
on  the  sheriff  but  to  make  feasts,  and 
hold  his  white  staff."  "  As  to  the 
matter  of  title,"  quoth  the  wily  chief 
iustice  of  the  common  pleas,  to  his 
hesitating  brother,  in  unimprovable 
language,  ^  there  is  more  soueak  than 
wool,  ft>r  if  a  citizen  be  called  to  an 
office  by  the  government  of  the  city, 
and  obeys,  where  is  the  crime  of 
thatr  He  proceeded  to  state  the 
lord  mayor^s  nght  strongly,  and  Roger, 
who  was  a  ^m  believer  in  the  old 
book  which  sUU  tells  the  law-student 
that  common-law  is  the  perfection  of 
common  sense,  says,  that  m  **  oommoa 

*  By  the  monttar  Ignoramus  the  grand  jnry*B  return  of  JpiorawMM  to  bills  for 
high  treason  against  Lord  Skaftesbnryy  is  aUadod  Vo*  (^  \ 
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sense  there  was  no  reply  to  what  he 
said.**  Dudley's  own  homely  good 
sense,  independent  of  Lord  Guilford*8 
reasoning,  supplied  him  with  the  argu- 
ment, or  rather  the  apology,  that,  of 
sach  matters  a  citizen  could  be  no 
judge,  and  what  had  he  to  do,  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  oath  of  freedom,  to 
obey.**  We  suspect  that  his  wishes  to 
serye  led  him  to  adopt  this  language ; 
for,  could  his  election  be  shown  to  be 
illegal,  it  would  be  against  first  princi- 
ples of  law,  and  we  may  add  of  justice 
too,  to  allow  the  individuars  igpfiorance 
of  the  law  to  affect  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  the  reference  to  his  oath  of  citi- 
zenship, like  most  other  references  to 
oaths,  was  but  a  colorable  pretext. 
Would  North  have  incurred  the  guilt 
of  perjury  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
his  money  by  fining  off?  for  such  must 
be  the  meaning  of  his  reference  to  his 
oath  as  freeman,  or  it  has  none.  The 
fact  is,  a  shrewd  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests made  him  serve.  He  could  not 
well  avoid,  at  some  future  time,  serv- 
ing the  office,  and  an  opportunity  was 
now  afforded  him  of  placing  the  king 
under  the  strongest  obligations,  when; 
in  reality,  there  was  but  the  appear- 
ance of  danger.  <•  Refusing  it  too," 
quoth  the  old  lawyer  to  our  merchant, 
whose  notions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  had  been  learned  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  all  whose  inherited  and 
personal  prejudices  were  on  the  side  of 
the  crown — ^'*  refusing  it  when  so  fairly 
offered  will  be  a  positive  demerit  and 
disentitle  you  to  any  future  claim  on 
the  patronage  of  the  crown.  Every 
man,  desirous  of  public  employment, 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  shew 
himself  fit  for  such  employment,  and 
what  opportunity  could  he  expect  to 
drop  from  heaven  more  favorable  than 
this  r  The  old  man  loved  his  money, 
but  he  loved  the  children  of  his  fa- 
therms  house,  and  his  sovereign,  and  he 
Mi  that  the  interests  of  his  brother, 
and  of  his  party,  were  involved  in 
Dudley's  decision.  *'  As  for  the 
charges,"  says  he, — Roger  vouches  the 

fact — ••  as  for  the  charges ,"  and  he 

hesitated,  "here,  brother,  take  £1000 
to  help  you  to  make  good  your  ac- 
count. If  yon  never  have  opportunity, 
by  pensioas  and  employment,  to  reim- 
burse you  and  me,  I  will  lose  my 
•hare,  else  I  shall  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive this  thousand  pounds  out  of  one 
half  of  your  pensions,  when  they  come 
in,  and  otherwise,  not  at  all.**  The 
merchant  took  a  day  or  two  to  consider, 
and  then  resolved  to  hold  the  office. 
Vol.  X. 


The  city  raved.  But  North,  when  he 
had  once  resolved,  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter  than  if  it  had  been  shipping 
a  bale  of  cloth. 

The  day  of  election  came  ;  the  floor 
of  Guildhall  was  so  thronged  that  the 
mayor  and  his  aldermen  with  difficulty 
forced  their  entrance  to  the  hustings. 
Roger  tells  of  the  elbowing  and 
thrusting,  the  snarling  and  scolcfing 
like  a  man,  who,  at  the  distance  of 
forty  years,  still  felt  the  bruises  in  his 
sides — still  heard  tlie  hisses  of  that 
vast  assembly.  "  Those  persons,"  says 
he,  we  quote  not  from  his  life  of  Dud- 
ley, but  from  another  of  his  works— 
"  those  persons  who  could  get  up* 
on  the  hustings,  as  I  did,  and  from 
thence  viewed  the  floor  below,  had  a 
prospect  as  if  the  hall  had  been  paved 
with  faces,  and  full  of  eyes  sparkling, 
not  unpleasant  to  observe.  When 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  come, 
the  common  officers  put  the  question 
of  conflrmation  of  the  mayor's  sheriff, 
and  then,  in  a  triced  those  that  were 
for  it  held  up  their  hands,  with  arms 
and  fingers  distended,  all  in  a  conti- 
nual motion  together,  which  made  an 
odd  spectacle  ;  but  the  dissenters,  who 
were  much  the  greater  number,  instead 
of  holding  up  hands,  screwed  their 
faces  into  numberless  varieties  of  Noet! 
in  such  a  sour  way,  and  with  so  much 
noise  that  any  one  would  have  thought 
that  all  of  them  had,  in  the  same  in- 
stant of  time,  been  possessed  with 
some  malign  spirit,  that  convulsed 
their  visages  in  that  manner.**  This 
was  taken  as  a  refusal,  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  retired  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done.  **  As  he  passed,  with 
the  sword  before  him,  through  the 
crowd,  we  could  observe  the  Uenis  of 
fnry  given  by  fists  and  faces  at  him  as 
folks  are  apt  to  do  when  they 
threaten."  While  the  hall  was  still 
crowded  with  the  livery,  the  court  of 
aldermen  was  sitting,  and  repeated 
messages  past  between  them  and  the 
livery,  in  the  hope  of  their  at  last 
consenting  to  confirm  the  mayor's  she- 
riff, and  proceed  to  the  election  of 
their's.  When  all  hope  of  this  was 
abandoned,  the  mayor  thought  of  ad- 
journing the  hall.  His  right  to  do  so 
was  denied  till  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  summoned  should  be  an- 
swered, and  the  election  of  sheriffs 
finished.  The  aldermen  differed  as  to 
his  right.  Roger  says,  five  were 
**  factious."  Counsel  were  called  in  to 
argue  the  question,  and  the  clouds  of 
doubt  became  yet  darker.    The  argu- 
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meats  were  perpetually  interrupted  by 
the  complaints  of  partizans,  rushing 
in  from  the  outer  hall,  telling  of  bro- 
ken heads  and  other  outrages,  and 
irregularities.  The  poor  lord  mayor 
'*  sate  as  one  insensible,  so  full  was  he 
of  doubts  and  feurs.**  Fearful  he  was, 
and  well  might  be,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  assert  his  right.  He  had 
**  the  court"  of  aldermen  with  him,  and 
"the  court  at  Whitehall" — the  jingle  is 
Roger's — was  pledged  to  sustain  him 
against  all  injuries. 

*'  This,"  says  our  author,  "  was  mid- 
summer work  indeed,   extremely  hot 
and  dusty,  and  the  partizans  strangely 
disordered  every  way,  with  crowding, 
bawling,  sweating  and  dust ;  all  full  of 
anger,  zeal  and  filth  in  their  faces ; 
they  ran  about,  up  and  down  stairs,  so 
that  any   one,    not    belter  informed, 
\y'ould  have  thought  the  place  rather 
an  huge  bedlam,  than  a  meeting  for 
civil   business,    vet    the    fate  of   the 
government  and  monarchy  depended 
on  this  assembly.*'     Persons  of  high 
rfink,  and  considerable  authority  were 
placed  by  the  court  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of    Guildhall,   among 
others,  some  of  the  privy  council,  to 
sustaia  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  lord 
mayor,  whose  firmness  all  parties  seem 
to  have  distrusted,  and  to  be  ready 
with  advice  and  assistance  as  exigen- 
cies might  demand.     The  livery  had 
also  their  advisers  and  friends  in  at- 
tendance.    Pollexfen  argued  for  the 
livery,  and,  if  Roger  North  states  the 
argument  truly*   it  is   not  surprising 
that  it  produced  little  effect    Sawyer, 
the    attorney-general,    replied.      The 
constitution  of  the  court  being  now  al- 
together different,   we  could  scarcely 
hope  to  give  any  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion.    The  lord  mayor's  determina- 
tion was,  however,  probably  fixed  be- 
fore  the  argument   had  commenced  ; 
at  all  events,  without  waiting  for  the 
termination    of    it,    when    somebody 
hinted  that   the  state  of  feeling  was 
such   that  he  could  not,  with  safety 
to  his  life,  go  down  to  adjourn  the 
hall,  he  rose  up  suddenly  and,  say- 
ing, **  if  I  die,  I  die,**  bade  the  officer 
take  up  the  sword,  and  go  down.     He 
took  his  seat  for  a  moment  on  the 
hustings,  declared  the  court  adjourned, 
and  left  the  hall. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  aciyoumment,  conti- 
nued the  assembly  ot  the  common  hall, 
as  they  styled  it — commcnolid  a  poll  for 
sheriffs — and  declared  two  persons  for 
whom  votes  were  given,  duly  elected. 


It  seems  difficult  to  wy  that  these  fo- 
sons  could  have  any  pretence  of  n^ 
for,   in   the  constitution  of  the  kd 
mayor's  court,  the  sheriff  was  not  t 
constituent  part,  or   even   an  officer 
of  ,the  corporation.     The  eorponcM 
had  the  right  of  nominating  the  sberiC 
who,  by  such  a  nomination  no  owfe 
became  their  officer,  than  the  iaciw- 
bent  of  a  living  t)ecomes  the  cbaplua 
of  the  patron  by  whom  he  is  appoiDted. 
The  sheriff  is  the  king*8  officer,  boad 
as  such  to  account  in  the  exchequer ; 
and  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  Ute 
sheriffs  might,  at  a  less  stormy  period 
of  English  history  than  that  of  the 
close  ^-  Charles  the  Secoud*s  reign,  be 
regarded  as  sediUon  of  the  worst  kiad. 
The  late  sheriffs  were  taken  and  teni 
to  the   tower,    but    let  out  oa  bail 
After  some  further  struggles  betvets 
the  mayor  and  the  livery,  an  order  of 
council   was  issued   to   Moore,  con- 
manding  him  **  to  proceed  to  the  eko- 
tion  of  sheriffs  according  to  the  saet- 
ent  usages  of  the  city."    At  the  aert 
meeting  of  the  hall  the  popular  party 
did  not  appear,  relying  on  the  dectioi 
of  those  named  by  the  late  sberifttt 
good.     In  this  way  the  court,  cootnrj 
to  their  expectations,  obtained  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  both  sheriffs. 

While  his  neighbours  were  engig«* 
in  wondering  at  North's  madnen  • 
accepting  the  office,  he  was  busiljr  «•* 
ployed  in  getting  a  wife.  The  Jnc*- 
siou  about  settlement  is  givaa  with 
Roger's  usual  minuteness.  The  Wy 
was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  GowWlf' 
Deeds  were  drawn  up  to  please  her  b- 
ther,  which  she.  before  she  went  io 
church,  foimd  an  opportunity  of  oim»* 
mitting  to  the  flames— aajiof  tbat 
such  things  were  of  no  uie  «2| 
in  the  case  of  young  folks,  '*'***?*?*' 
racter  is  not  known.  She  preside  * 
his  city  feasts  •*  in  such  a  wsnner  ai 
not  a  little  to  illustrate  his  Hjj*** 
in  their  shxieval  troubles."  Twyj** 
sited  Bristol,  and  his  fklbci^' 
»  often  said  to  him.  •  come,  «o».  l«jfj 
go  out  and  shine,*  that  is,  «alt  wf" 
the  streets  with  six  footmen  in  tt^ 
liveries  attending.**  The  yesr  pi**" 
over  with  little  inconvenieawjj 
North.  Juries  were  conpliaot.  W" 
were  several  trials  for  ^'•••^  »*^*jS' 
rogative  of  mercy  was  not  once  •*''?7 


and  executions  were  to  frequent  i 
Lady  North— we  had  fbrgotteoto  iww 
that  the  sheriff  was  knightrd  onf  n'W 
upon  his  office — ^was  shocked  at  tx 
strange  familiarity  of  the  ^^'^'JJ 
coming  occasionwiy  for  ofdcff.  •■■ 
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saytDg  he  came  to  f peak  with  hit  mas* 
tcr.  **  These,"  saith  Roger,  •  are  the 
ioeonveniencles  of  magistracy,  and  ne- 
cessary to  be  borne  with,  as  magis- 
tracy itself  is  necessary.**  Be  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  we  have  recorded, 
what  they  may,  thev  ought  to  have 
been  calculated  on  by  a  sheriff,  the 
only  object  of  whose  appointment  was, 
that  the  crown  might  have  in  their 
hands  the  machinery  requisite  for  se- 
curing verdicts. 

We  next  find  him  one  of  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  as  such  exercising  the 
office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Rye-house  plot  soon  gave  him  enough 
to  do.  The  accused  were  proceeded 
against  not  for  treason,  or  treasonable 
conspiracy,  but  for  what  was  then  call- 
ed "  conventicling."  The  act  against 
seditious  conventicles  was  strained  to 
include  all  meetings  for  insurrectionary 
purposes,  under  whatever  pretence.  It 
imposed  heavy  penalties  on  all  persons 
in  whose  houses  such  meetings  were 
held,  and  on  all  who  should  preach  or 
teach  at  such  meetinirs.  The  in- 
formers had  one  third  of  the  penalties 
paid  as  thev  were  levied.  The  con- 
stables employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  act  were  allowed  out  of  the  sums 
collected,  their  own  disbursements, 
and  payment  for  the  time  time  spent 
in  making  the  levies.  The  act  con- 
tained a  provision  that  it  should  be 
construed  most  largely  and  beneficially 
for  the  suppressing  of  conventicles, 
and  for  the  justification  and  encour* 
agement  of  the  persons  employed  in 
its  execution.  In  the  proceedings  for 
the  Rye*house  plot,  it  seems  to  have 
been  strained  beyond  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words, — but,  the  pay- 
ment of  penalties  being  in  general 
the  only  thing  sought,  and  such  en- 
couragement being  given  to  informers, 
who  found  little  disposition  in  the  magis- 
trates to  embarrass  them  with  legal 
difficulties,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  all 
over  England  the  credulity  of  justices 
of  the  peace  was  played  upon.  Lon- 
don was  thronged  with  informers,  and 
Shr  Dudley  North  had  his  full  share  of 
the  business.  He  seems  disposed  to 
have  got  rid  of  the  matter  as  easily  as 
he  could.  When  informations  of  Con- 
ventiders  came  before  him,  he  took 
the  examinations,  drew  up  the  convic- 
tions in  the  usual  forms,  and  then  gave 
out  his  warrants  to  the  constables  to  levy 
the  penalties.  When  the  money  was 
raised ,  he  g^ve  one-third  of  the  net  sum, 
af^er  paying  all  charges,  to  the  informer, 
one-tnird  to  the  constable  to  the  use  of 


the  poor,  and  the  other  third  he  kept 
in  his  hands,  to  the  use  of  the  king. 
The  trade,  as  Roger  calls  it,  lasted 
about  nine  months.  It  ceased  altoge- 
ther oh  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  at  that  time  there  re- 
mained in  Nortirs  hands  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  what  was  due 
to  the  crown.  He  was  not  aware  of 
the  common  practice  of  paying  this 
money  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at 
sessions,  and  knew  not  well  wnat  to  do 
with  it.  By  the  directions  of  Lord 
Rochester,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  he  paid  it  into  the  exchequer. 
After  the  revolution,  those  who  had 
suffered  as  conventiclers  felt  that  their 
day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  They 
suspected,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  in  many  instances  the  justices 
of  the  peace  retained  for  themselves 
the  portion  of  the  fines  due  to  the 
crown.  They  compared  their  own 
payments  with  the  books  of  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  ;  and,  finding  that 
considerable  sums  were  deficient,  they 
made  interest  and  got  a  grant  of  these 
moneys,  and  then  set  up  an  office  for 
compositions.  North's  payment  not 
being  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and 
they  not  thinking  of  searching  in  the 
exchequer,  he  was  of  course  consider- 
ed by  them  as  not  having  paid  ;  they 
were  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
exposing  and  disgracing  the  pretended 
man  of  honour.  They  called  on  him 
to  pay,  or  prepare  for  a  prosecution. 
He  slightingly  told  them  that  he  had 
paid,  and  had  an  exchequer  tally. 
They  did  not  believe  him,  and  without 
making  any  search,  put  him  into  their 
bill,  for  a  less  sum,  it  so  happened, 
than  the  tally  expressed.  worth, 
though  he  lived  for  some  years  after, 
was  never  served  with  process,  but 
after  his  death  proceedings  were  taken 
against  his  widow.  Ward,  who  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ing's her  counsel,  saw  the  exchequer 
tally,  and  signed  her  answer.  Yet, 
although  attention  to  the  true  state  of 
facts  was  forced  upon  him,  by  North's 
surviving  brothers,  he,  when  attor- 
ney-general, suffered  the  widow  to 
be  prosecuted  and  the  matter  brought 
to  a  hearing.  At  that  hearing  the 
brothers  attended.  Ward  exhibited 
surprise  at  seeing  them  in  person, 
but  was  told  they  came  **to  vin- 
dicate their  brothers  honour."  The 
tally  was  thrown  upon  the  table,  and 
the  barons  each,  one  afler  the  other 
**  spectacled**  it  over  and  over,  and 
scarce  believed  their  own  eyes     *'  But 
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so  it  was»"  says  our  old  moralizing 
friend,  quoting  bis  school-books,  for 
senility  and  puerility  are  not  altoge- 
ther unlike,  '*  and  there  this  cause 
ended,  verifying  a  great  truth  in 
Horace, 

f*  Munis  abeneuf  esto 
KQ  ooDidre  aibi.** 

In  a  year  or  two  after  his  serving  as 
sheriff,  Sir  Dudley  North  was  appoint- 
ed  commissioner  of  customs.      This 
seems  to  have  been  the  king*8  personal 
act ;    and  the   appointment    was    no 
doubt  a  good  one  ;  but  we  cannot  fol- 
low Ro^er  in  his  detailed  proofs  of 
this.      North  appears  to  have  honestly 
promoted  the  best  men  he  could  find, 
and,  when  his  men  were  foimd  "  pec- 
cant,**— for  the  best  gaugers  were  in 
Ring  Charleses  davs,  among  the  most 
corrupt  of  men,  North,— contrary  to 
the  practice  of  his  brother    commis- 
sioners,  who  each  fotit^ht  tooth  and 
nail  the  battles  of  the  fellows  they  ap- 
pointed, never  overlooked  a  fault  in 
any  man  who  owed  his  place  to  him. 
North's  own  income  being  now  increas- 
ed by  the  salary  of  his  office,  a  thousand 
a-year,  and  sonie  pretenis  ofeatabletf  as 
Wettphalia  hanu  seized,  spices  from  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  lAe,  which 
came  of  course,  he  thougiit  (as  most 
men  do,  thai  feel  their  fortunes  rising) 
that  he  must  live  in  somewhat  better 
style ;  "  the  rather,  because  his  lady, 
though  affecting  retirement,  yet,  when 
she  did  appear,  loved  to  have  a  parade 
abqut  her,  and  often  childing  brought 
christeniuufs,    which   in  the    city   are 
usually  celebrated  with  much  company 
and  feastings.     And  she  herself,  being 
a  Bristol  lady,  where  excesses  of  that 
kind  ordinarily  prevail,   was  desirous 
not  to  fail  of  what  was,  on  such  occa- 
sions,   expected.      And   he    being    a 
commissioner,  and  otherwise  concern- 
ed with  the  court,  had  occasion  to  en- 
tertain great  men  ;  and,  as  the  house 
where    he   lived  was  too    strait,  and 
wanted   even    the  conveniences    that 
belonged  to  a  Turkey  merchant,*'  he 
took  a  magnificent  house,  "  that  creat 
one  behind  Goldsmith's  hall,  built  by 
Sir  John  Bludsworth."     He  furnished 
it  richly,  especially  *•  one  state  apart- 
ment of  divers  rooms  in  file."     The 
furniture  cost  him  at  least  four  thou- 
sand pounds.     But,  alas !   '*  the  house 
was  situate  among  the  goldsmiths  and 
other  smoky  trades,  and  their  smoke 
and  dust  filled  the  air,  and  confounded 
all  his  good   furniture.      He  hath  iu 
person  laboured  to  caulk  up  the  win- 
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dews,  and  all  the  ehitaineyt  not  used 
were  kept  close  stopped.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  it,  the  dust  gathered  thick  op* 
on  every  ihing  within  doors ;  for  which 
reason  the  rooms  were  often  let  stand 
without  any  furniture  at  all."  His 
civic  feasts  exhibited  all  the  old  so- 
lemnities of  such  things.  **  His  long 
tables,"  saith  Roger,  whom  we  do  not 
here  quite  understand,  '*  were  covered 
plentifully  unth  the  officers  and  proda- 
malionst  as  was  the  way  at  city  feasts. 
If  these  were  not  right,  the  guests 
must  blame  antiquity,  and  as  well  find 
fault  with  the  shape  of  his  gown.** 
His  private  parties  were  of  a  cordial  and 
pleasant  kind.  **  The  manner,**  savt 
our  friend  Roger,  '*  which  we  of  the 
fraternity  used  among  ourselves,  was  to 
spend  at  least  one  night  in  the  week 
with  Sir  Dudley,  which  was  Thursday, 
and  vrith  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
on  Sundays,  till  he  had  the  great  seal, 
and  then  many  more  were  added  to 
his  nights."  On  the  lord  keeper's 
death  Sunday  nights  fell  to  Roger's 
share,  who  was,  till  then,  an  **  udi^wtto- 
rian,"  The  period  was  one  of  trouble 
and  of  change,  and  Roger  says,  that 
their  evenings  of  meeting  being 
known,  spies  were  sent  among  them  in 
the  guise  of  friends  and  visitors,  and 
tells  one  or  two  stories  not  worth  re- 
peating, to  prove  a  matter  but  too 
probable. 

There  is  no  man  all  evil.  Of 
Jeii'ries,  even  in  the  hour  when  he 
was  drunk  with  blood,  and  drunk  with 
wine,  good  has  been  recorded.  In  his 
memorable  western  expedition  his  vi- 
sitation of  Bristol  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Theie  had  been  a  custom  in 
the  corporation,  to  sell  as  slaves,  for 
the  American  plantations,  criminals 
whose  lives  were  spared  on  condition 
of  their  submitting  to  transportation. 
The  trade  was  a  tempting  one,  and,  as 
the  assizes  and  sessions  did  not  supply 
sufficient  of  this  merchandize  for  the 
cupidity  of  the  Bristol  aldermen,  they 
found  a  shorter  way  to  obtain  it.  The 
mayor  and  justices  sat  each  day  at  the 
tholsel  court,  and  there  they  did  such 
justice  business  as  came  before  them.' 
When  small  rogues  and  pilferers  were 
taken  and  brought  there,  they  suc- 
ceeded into  terrifying  thorn  with  the 
fear  of  being  hanged,  and  while  they 
were  in  this  panic,  the  servants  of  the 
court  instructed  them  to  pray  trans- 
portation as  the  only  means  of  escape. 
On  this  the  aldermen,  in  succession, 
took  one  and  another,  often  qnarreliing 
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whose  Uie  right  was,  and  sent  them 
oyer  to  the  plantations,  and  sold  them. 
They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  refuse  of  the  doclc ;  Nar- 
cissus Luttrell  tell  us,  that  an  order 
in  council  was  made  *'  against  mer- 
chants spiriting  or  kidnapping  away 
young  childretL*  Some  of  the  weal- 
thier aldermen,  though  they  sat  in  the 
court,  and  connived  at  the  practice, 
declined  sharing  in  the  profits.  This 
did  not,  nor  ought  it  to  have  saved  them, 
when  Bristol  was  afflicted  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Jeffries.  He  came  to  the 
city,  and,  delighting  in  the  opportunity 
of  **  ranting,"  he  told  them  he  had 
brought  •*  a  broom  to  sweep  them." 
**  The  city  of  Bristol,"  said  he,  •*  is  a 
proud  city,  and  their  mayor,  in  the 
assize  commission,  is  put  before  the 
judge  of  assize."  When  he  came  on 
the  bench,  and  examined  this  matter, 
he  found  all  the  aldermen  and  justices 
coneemed  in  this  trade  of  kidnapping, 
and  the  mayor  himself  as  bad  as  any. 
••  He,  therefore,  turns  to  the  mayor, 
accoutred  with  his  scarlet  and  furs,  and 
g-dye  him  all  the  ill  names  his  scolding 
eloquence  could  supply  ;  and  so,  with 
rating  and  staring,  as  his  way  was, 
Tiever  left  him  till  he  made  him  <|uit 
the  bench,  and  go  down  to  the  crimi- 
nal's  place  at  the  bar,  and  there  he 
pleaded  for  himself,  as  a  common 
rogue  or  thief  must  have  done ;  and, 
when  the  mayor  hesitated  a  little,  or 
slackened  his  pace,  he  bawled  at  him, 
and  stamping,  called  for  his  giiards, 
for  he  was  a  general  by  commission. 
Thus  the  citizens  saw  their  scarlet 
chief  magistrate  at  the  bar,  to  their 
infinite  terror  and  amazement  He 
then  took  security  of  them  to  answer 
informations,  and  so  left  them  to  pon- 
der their  cases  amon^  themselves." 
Sir  Robert  Cann,  the  father-in-law  of 
Dudley,  though  he  never  shared  in 
the  profits  of  the  trade,  was  one  on 
the  list  of  aldermen  to  be  prosecuted, 
with  which  Jeffries  returned  from 
Bristol.  He  came  up  to  Dudley's 
house,  where  Roger,  being  called  into 
consultation,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  he  could  not  be  convicted,  because 
he  did  not  act. 

Without  meaning  to  express  any 
doubt  as  to  Roger's  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  given  without  a 
fee,  we  think  that  Dudley  and  Sir 
Robert  pursued  the  wiser  course  in 
endeavouring  to  soften  the  flint  in 
Jeffnes's  bosom,  instead  of  meeting  a 
jury.  Roger  accompanied  them  to 
Jeffriet's   house.-      The  chief-justice 


stared  at  them — talked  of  the  enormity 
of  the  offence,  and  the  necessity  of 
punishment  for  the  sake  of  example. 
But  said  he  at  last  to  the  trembling 
old  man,  *<  For  those  two  gentle- 
men's sake,  1  pardon  you  for  this 
time  ;  but  go  thy  way,  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." 
The  prosecutions  were  kept  hanging 
over  the  other  aldermen  till  the  revo- 
lution ;  they  were  then  abandoned — so 
that  the  kidnappers  of  Bristol  escaped. 
Our  Bristol  knight  remained  about  a 
fortnight  in  London  after  this  visit  to 
Jeffries ;  but  his  fears  of  the  law,  or 
rather  of  Jeffries,  were  such,  that  he 
never  enjoyed  himself  after.  "We 
wondered,"  says  our  chronicler,  "at 
the  alteration  of  his  diet.  His  custom 
was  to  drink  sherry,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  but  now  he  took  a  fancy  to 
his  son*s  small  beer,  of  which  he  drank 
extravagantly,  and  drank  little  or  no 
wine."  Old  gentlemen  of  Bristol,  be 
ye  warned  by  the  fate  of  Sir  Robert 
Cann.  Nature  resented  tiie  insult,  and 
rebelled  against  the  hog-wash.  Sherry, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  agreed  with 
the  old  gentleman.  One  fortnight's 
dissipation  in  small  beer  was  too  much. 
He  was  neither  very  old  nor  valetudi- 
nary, and  he  might  have  continued  for 
many  a  year  to  live  in  splendour  and 
authority  at  home.  But  journeys, 
troubles,  perplexities,  and  change  of 
diet  are  not  a  good  regimen  for  an  old 
gentleman  of  that  condition.  He  re- 
turned to  Bristol,  and  died. 

We  have  said  that  North  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  customs.  We  must 
have  greatly  failed  in  presenting  to 
our  readers  our  own  notion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Dudley  N^rth,  if  they  are 
not  prepared  to  feel  that  our  commis- 
sioner must  now  have  found  himself  in 
a  position  calculated  to  exhibit  his  pe- 
culiar talents  to  great  advantage.  He 
was  acquainted  with  trade  to  a  greater 
extent  than  probably  any  man  in  Eng- 
land of  his  time,  and  not  too  honest  to 
be  above  suspecting  the  artiHces  likely 
to  be  practised  upon  the  officers  of  the 
revenue.  A  shrewd  observer  of  men 
in  all  their  dealings,  and  to  whom  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  and  "all  the 
arts  and  subterfuges  relating  to  them** 
were  familiar — to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  extensive  mercantile  establish- 
ments— the  strict  accounts  absolutely 
required  in  such  concerns,  and  the 
means  of  obviating  frauds  must  have 
been  Well  known,  could  not  but  have 
seen  his  way  from  the  first  through  the 
intricacies   of   custom-house  business. 
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He  attended  constuntly,  and  encou* 
raged  fair  traders,  which  was  best  done, 
in  bis  brother's  expressive  language, 
"  by  sitting  on  the  skirts  of  smugglers* 

<*  But  I  must  observe  withal,  that,  to- 
gether with  all  this,  he  was  not  free  from 
clamour ;  for,  however  the  fair  merchants 
were  satisfied,  the  fuul  ones  joined  in  a 
common  cry  against  him ;  and  no  wonder, 
when  he  was  to  them  a  rock  of  offence, 
and  to  the  revenue,  a  screen  against  their 
frauds.  It  is  their  constant  practice  to 
move  every  stone,  to  get  rid  of  a  good 
officer,  whom  no  mists  will  blind,  nor 
corruption  infect  Such  an  one  is  a 
common  nuisance ;  and  if  calumnies,  lies, 
or  any  indirect  means,  will  confound  him, 
they  have  a  magazine  that  will  hold  out. 
And,  in  that  nge,  when  parties  raged,  he 
being  eminent  on  the  one  side,  the  smug- 
glers took  into  the  other,  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  illegalities  and  oppressions, 
endeavouring,  among  the  anti-court  party 
in  the  city,  to  make  him  be  thought  the 
veriest  tyrant  upon  earth,  and  no  better 
than  a  Turkish  basha ;  and  how  far  they 
went  towards  it,  shall  be  touched.  In  the 
mean  time  it  was  manifest,  that  all  those 
who  appeared  publicly  to  charge  him,  were 
the  most  notorious  thieves  of  custom  in 
the  whole  city ;  and  very  few  of  the  fair 
traders,  and  those  upon  account  of  facti- 
ous spleen  only,  joined  with  them.** 

North's  habits  of  business  seem  at 
this  time  to  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  court.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  the  performance  of  bis  duties — re- 
lentless in  bis  punishment  of  fraud,  and 
determined  upon  its  exposure.  In  fact, 
letting  in  daylight  upon  fraud  is  afler 
all  the  surest  remedy.  He  offended  Ro- 
chester, by  detecting  a  well-concerted 
fraud  in  toe  accounts  of  a  contract  for 
hearth-money  and  excise,  obtained  by 
his  interest.  False  books  were  kept, 
and  the  auditor  of  the  accounts,  though 
dissatisfied  with  the  books,  was  unable 
to  disentangle  the  trick.  Indeed,  as 
the  story  is  told  by  Roger,  it  is  hard 
to  .think  that  the  auditor  was  not 
himself  a  party  to  the  deception. 
Sir  Dudley  North — there  was  "no 
better  artist  at  voluminous  accounts** 
in  England  than  Sir  Dudley — exa- 
mined the  matter.  He  observed 
that  '<  when  be  touched  upon  any 
thing  obscure,'  the  auditor  hummed 
and  hawed,  as  if  he  bad  lost  his  utter- 
ance.' This  made  him  suspect  some 
grand  disguise  in  the  accounts  ;  and  at 
last  he  found  clearly  that  a  whole 
column  of  figures  was  falsified,  and  that 
in  carrying  on  the  books,  that  column 
was  a  blank,  and  left  to  be  fiUed  up  as 


there  should  be  oocasion."  The  king 
determined  on  this  to  dissolve  the  coo- 
tract,  and  proceedings  were  about  to 
be  taken  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the 
chapter  of  accidents  was  favorable  tp 
the  contractors.  The  king  died  soon 
after — Rochester,  their  patron,  sur- 
vived, and  was  one  of  James's  minis- 
ters— and  the  affair  was  allowed  to  be 
forprotten. 

The  power  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  in  England  ultimately 
resolves  itself  iuto  its  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  the  supplies.  Ate  very- 
period  of  our  history,  the  battles  of  the 
popular  part?  and  the  court  have  been 
fought  by  the  same  means.  At  all 
times,  however,  there  has  been  pre- 
served some  decency  of  api)earance  in 
the  pretences  on  which  this  extreme 
measure  is  resorted  to.  Charles's  pro- 
fuse expenditure  on  the  navy---hts 
lavish  dissipations — ^his  taste  for  bvild- 
ing,  rendered  him  helplessly  depend- 
ent on  parliament.  Retrenchment  in 
all,  perhaps  in  any,  of  these  sources  of 
expense,  would  in  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  cro\f  n,  have  enabled  him 
to  live  upon  the  settled  revenue.  The 
recollection  of  this  being  a  possible  ex- 
periment of  the  king's,  made  the  par- 
liament fear  that,  were  they  over-rigid  in 
refusing  supplies,  the  advantages  which 
they  now  had  of  mdually  strippiAg 
the  prerogative  of  its  best  feathery 
would  be  altogether  lost.  Supplies 
were  voted  freely  enough,  but  with 
each  money-bill  a  new  grievance  was 
sure  to  be  stated — ^  they  plucked  at 
his  pinions,  and  sought  to  get  a  qoUl 
or  two/*  It  was  often  a  bard  match 
between  the  court  and  the  country 
parties  .which  should  prevail  in  carrrv 
mg  through  or  retarding  a  money-lbill 
-*so  much  so  as  to  occasion  several 
amusing  scrambles.  A  story  is  told, 
that  when  Serjeant  Gregory  was 
speaker,  a  bill  was  engrossted,  and 
having  passed  the  third  reading,  lay  on 
the  table  to  be  carried  up,  when  the 
house  should  so  order.  The  country 
party  delayed  sending  it  up»  till  some 
one  or  other  of  their  "  grievances**  waa 
disposed  of.  The  others,  boweyer, 
who  of  course  had  the  king  in  their 
hand,  watched  their  time ;  and  a 
member  moving  for  carrying  up  the 
bill,  the  speaker,  without  waiting  for 
debate,  or  even  staving  to. put  the 
question,  rose  out  of  the  chfMr«  and  took 
the  bill. in  his  band.  The  court  party 
rose  and  closed  in  behind  him,  and 
carried  him  forward  ;  and  so  they  went 
up  to  the  Lorda,  and  <*  the  king  being 
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10  his  cbwr,  the  bill  was  presented,  and 
le  roy  le  veut  The  other  party 
could  only  cry  hold,  but  all  in  vain — 
Factum  vaietJ^ 

In  these  contests,  however,  notwith^ 
standing  the  success  of  occ^ional  mea- 
sures, the  court  continually  lost  ground. 
The  indolence  of  the  court  party  made 
them  willing  to  avoid  the  task  of  be- 
coming acQuainted  with  the  details  of 
business,  when  they  could  find  or  in- 
vent any  decent  pretext  for  it.  The 
privy  council  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
nabit  of  referring  what  they  called 
**  dark  questions*'  of  trade  to  eminent 
merchants,  whose  advice  they  in  gene- 
ral followed.  They  now  appointed  a 
board  of  trade,  whose  duty  was  to  ex- 
amine all  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  report  their  opinion  to  the 
council.  It  would  be  digressing  too 
far  from  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
paper,  to  explain  the  inBuences  by 
which  the  commissioners  of  this  board 
vere  selected  from  the  party  called  by 
the  court  fanatics.  The  revenue  be- 
came seriously  diminished  from  the 
period  of  the  institntion  of  thifr  board, 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
commissioners.  The  commission  it- 
self was,  besides,  a  very  expensive 
one.  North  tell  us  in  a  discontented 
tone  of  **  their  great  house  in  Queen- 
streot — their  formal  board  with  green 
cloth  and  standishes,  clerks  good 
store,  a  tall  porter  and  staff,  and  fitting 
attendance  below— and  a  huge  lumi- 
nary at  the  door.  In  winter  time,  when 
the  board  met,  as  was  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  or  o(lener,  all  the  rooms 
were  lighted  ;  coaches  at  the  door,  and 
great  passing  in  and  out,  as  if  a  coun- 
cil ^f  state  in  good  earnest  had  been 
sitting.*'  The  court  soon  got  tired  of 
a  body  whose  only  object  seemed  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Fortunately  for  the  court,  an  unma- 
nageable dispute  arose  betwcea  the 
East  India  and  the  Turkey  merchants, 
whose  interests  and  tempers  were 
found  to  be  irreconcilable.  They  at 
last  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
heard  by  the  king  in  council.  Thev 
appeared  before  the  king,  and  each 
stated  his  own  case — for  the  disputants 
felt  that  they  could  not  render  their 
respective  cases  intelligible  to  counsel, 
and,  as  we  have  now  and  then  seen  ex- 
empliBed  in  that  class  of  clients  who 
plead  their  own  causes,  thought,  that 
if  their  own  voices  could  be  heard  in 
argument,  they  could  not  but  win 
the  day.  The  passions  of  the  exchange 


and  of  the  counting-house  played  the?r 
part  before  the  king.  Partiality,  and 
Jealousy,  and  Avarice,  spoke  their  own 
undisguised  language.  The  dialect  of 
the  conventicle  was  forgotten,  and  the 
controversy  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  the  one  ruling  principle  of  trade 
— the  desire  of  each  to  serve  himself  at 
the  expense  of  every  one  else — was 
distinctly  enough  expressed,  in  some- 
thing like  the  tones  of  this  week-day 
worid.  Charles  was  amused  at  the 
scene,  where  puritan  met  puritan  in 
that  high  presence,  **  vying  and  revyin^ 
with  perpetual  contradiction,  little  less 
than  giving  each  other  the  lye.*'  The 
controversy  exhibited  what  both  parties 
would  willingly  conceal — the  frauds 
of  all  upon  the  revenue.  How  the 
controversy  terminated  between  the 
parties,  is  not  worth  recording.  To 
the  king  they  made  it  pretty  plain 
that  they  were — we  use  his  own  right 
royal  words — a  pack  of  knaves.  The 
incident  gave  him  an  excuse  to  dis- 
solve the  board  ;  and  after  its  dissolu- 
tion. North  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  council  on  most  questions 
of  commerce. 

We  have  said,  or  should  have  said, 
that  North,  after  his  return  to  England, 
continued  his  mercantile  connection 
with  the  East — his  brother  Mountagu 
being  his  factor  and  correspondent 
in  Constantinople.  At  the  time 
that  North  was  every  day  consulted 
by  the  privy  council,  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  company, — resenting  some 
losses  sustained  by  what  they  re- 
gard as  unjust  and  capricious  extor- 
tions in  Turkey — proceeded  to  what 
was  almost  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Grand  Seignior.  The  principal 
merchants  of  the  Turkey  company 
were,'  it  so  happened,  in  general  poli- 
tics, opposed  to  the  court.  As  it  is 
the  nature  of  party  to  include  every 
thing,  however  remote  it  may  at  fir^t 
seem,  within  its  perpetually  extending 
circle,  those  who  agreed  with  them  on 
subjects  of  English  politics,  adopted 
their  opinions  in  this  wild  controversy 
with  tne  sublime  porte.  North  was 
amused  at  the  speeches  which  he  heard. 
One  wealthy  man  was  for  an  instant  ap- 
plication to  the  king  for  ships  of  war,  to 
go  and  lie  before  the  seraglio^  and  if 
the  Turk  would  not  right  the  mer- 
chants, beat  it  about  his  ears.  **  It 
made  a  pleasant  entertainment,"  says 
Roger,  •*  at  the  Turkey  club  that  even- 
ing, to  recollect  the  several  loHy  flights 
and  towering  projects  of  those  that 
spoke  on  this  side,  and  how  slight  they 
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made  of  the  Ottoman  emperor  in  his 
own  metropolis.**  One  gentleman-— 
hifr  name  ought  to  be  immortal.  Sir 
Samuel  Barnadiston— «aid  they  must 
tumuUuate  the  people  at  Constanti- 
nople 1 1  "  Tumultuate,  tumultuale,  tu- 
multuate/*  said  the  worthy  fig-mer- 
chant, even  as  in  our  day  we  have 
heard  the  feebler  words,  "agitate, 
agitate,  agitate.**  The  assembly  ended 
in  what  they  called  a  compromise,  and 
made  an  order  of  the  Levant  company, 
"that  until  justice  should  be  done  lo 
the  Levant  merchants,  all  trade  with 
Turkey  was  interdicted.** 

In  yain  was  this  resolution  corn- 
batted  against.  The  proposers  of  it, 
who  remembered  their  own  first  mad 
thought  of  storming  the  seraglio,  which 
they  abandoned  with  reluctance,  lis- 
tened with  impatience  and  unbelief 
to  the  arguments  of  persons  who  re- 
presented this  milder  proposition  as 
**  the  maddest  action  that  could  be  done 
by  men  pretending  to  common  sense.** 
As  Roger  observes,  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  Question  that  their  factors  abroad 
could  dare  to  shut  up  their  warehouses, 
and  our  ambassador  declare  a  cessation 
of  commerce  in  the  way  proposed ;  for 
beyond  doubt,  their  persons  and  effects 
would  be  seized  for  this  insolent  affront 
to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Nor  could  any 
thing  give  greater  delight  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  extortions  of  which  they 
complained,  for  this  conduct  would 
give  reasonable  excuse  for  still  further 
demands  as  a  punishment  for  their  in- 
solence. As  to  their  respect  for  us  and 
our  merchants,  the  Turks  think  of  us 
as  much  as  we  do  '*  of  an  Armenian 
pedler  of  amber  beads  ;'*  and  our  trade, 
once  discontinued,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  for  ever  lost.  What  do  we 
supply  that  they  mieht  not  havd  from 
the  French  or  Dutch  ?  This  was  the 
feeling  of  North ;  but,  says  Roger,  it 
was  talking  to  the  winds.  The  leaders 
had  other  views— they  must  tumultuate 
the  people  at  home,  and  embarrass  the 
king  by  diminishing  the  customs. 

Lord  Guilford  learned  this  strange 
proceeding  from  his  brother,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  privy  council — he 
had  serious,  and  w^  think  reasonable, 
apprehensions  that  the  absurd  interdict 
might  induce  war  between  England  and 
the  Porte.  The  Levant  company  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, and  were  told  that  they  were  a 
company  chartered  to  carry  on,  not  to 
interdict,  trade ;  that  if  they  did  not 
instantly  vacate  and  annul  their  reso- 
lution, a  proclamation  should   be  at 


once  issued,  dedaring  it  free  to  angr 
subject  of  England  to  trade  with  Tur- 
key, and  thus  at  once  depriving  the 
company  of  their  privilege  of  exclusive 
dealing ;  that  orders  would  be  forthwith 
issued  to  the  ambassador  at  Constai»- 
tiuople,  and  the  consuls  at  the  sereral 
factories,  to  protect  the  persons  and 

foods  of  any  persons  trading  from 
England.  It  was  further  intimated 
that  the  privilege  with  which  they  bad 
been  intrusted  formerly,  of  using  his 
majesty's  name  in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  hifi 
ministers,  was  withdrawn,  and  that  all 
such  communications  must  henedforth 
be  read  and  approved  of  by  the  king^ 
in  council,  before  beiiig  forwarded. 
North  was  of  course  at  once  recogisised 
as  the  person  communicating  this  in- 
telligence of  their  purposes  to  the 
court ;  and  many  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  company  had  the  m>- 
speak-dble  meanness  of  whispering 
about,  that  "  North  betrayed  the  9ecret9 
of  their  court,**  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind,  that  k 
was  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  felt  the 
injury  to  the  country,  that  even  the 
report  of  this  absurd  interdict  could 
not  but  effect,  to  communicate  the  pro- 
ject to  government,  if  he  had  no  other 
means  of  defeating  it.  Lord  Guilford 
imagined  that  the  object  meant  was 
different  from  what  was  exhibited,  and 
that  the  whole  was  a  factious  attempt 
to  injure  the  goyemment,  by  lessening 
the  customs ;  that  to  this  the  interests 
of  trade,  and  even  of  the  projectors 
themselves,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed. 
Dudley  North's  own  language,  in  reply 
to  the  mean  and  malignant  taunt  of 
the  whisperers  whom  we  haye  men- 
tioned, is  worth  remembering  : — *^  If 
any  man  there,  that  owned  him«elf 
an  Englishman,  and  either  would 
be  passive  and  silent  while  the  in- 
terests of  his  couutry  were  going  to 
wreck,  or  being  summoned  to  attend 
his  majesty,  not  answer  truly  what  was 
demanded  of  him>  he  would  reply,  that 
man  was  both  a  fool  and  a  kiiaye. 
Therefore,  if  any  shame  come  to  them, 
they  may  thank  their  own  bad  orders, 
and  let  those  alone,  who  sought  to  pre> 
vent  the  ruinous  effect  of  them.^ 

North's  talents  and  services  were 
valued  by  the  king  ;  and  we  soon  after 
find  him  placed  in  the  Treasury,  with 
a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  a*year,  and 
in  an  office  which  lefl  his  time  chiefly 
at  his  own  disposal.  The  king's  death* 
however,  soon  followed ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  James,  the  white  taff  of 
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the  treaBUTj  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Rochester — no  fneod  of  Sir  Dudley's. 
The  only  thing  recorded  of  North, 
while  in  the  treasury,  is  his  exposing 
abuses  and  frauds  in  the  management 
of  the  navy.  The  commissioners  of 
the  navy  came,  as  was  their  custom,  to 
the  treasury-board,  demanding  money 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  North,  sitting 
at  the  board,  asked  what  had  become 
of  the  supplies  impressed  for  them  last 
month?  He  was  answered  by  their 
saying,  **  We  are  accountable  to  the 
admiralty,  not  to  your  lordship.  Your 
business  is  to  supply  us  with  what  we 
inform  you  is  necessary.  If  the  navy 
be  not  supplied,  and  the  service  there- 
by injured,  the  fault  lies  at  vour  door, 
not  ours."  Whatever  mignt  be  the 
strict  right,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
courtesy  the  treasury  was  entitled  to 
an  answer,  before  acceding  to  a  de- 
mand, which  they  had  good  reason  to 
believe  was  exorbitant.*  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy  were  told  to  expect 
orders  from  the  kin^,  who  should  be 
informed  of  their  resistance,  no  longer 
to  dispute  the  demands  of  the  treasury. 
As  to  the  navy  and  the  admiralty,  "  I 
have  heard  Sir  Dudley  say,"  these  are 
Roger's  words,  ''that  if  some  potent 
-check  were  not  had  over  that  managery, 
it  would  soon  degenerate  into  an  in- 
supportable pack  of  confederate  knaves, 
aira  that,  at  present,  it  had  no  bottom, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  have  any  account  of 
their  conduct,  for  theif  stuck  together 
ai  men  in  a  vessel  that  were  to  nnk  or 
swim  all  at  once.  And  if  the  money 
were  blindly  supplied,  as  fast  as  they 
would  call  for  it,  the  revenue  'of  the 
nation  would  be  too  little  to  answer 
them  ;  and  yet  no  more  business  should 
be  done  than  they  should  think  fit 
And  he  verily  believed,  that  if  any 
man  had  an  ascendant  and  power  io 
correct  them,  if  otherwise  they  could  not 

fet  rid  of  Attn,  they  would  knock  his 
rains  out* 
After  Charles's  death,  North  at- 
tended but  one  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasurv.  The  board 
was  soon  after  dissolved ;  and  North, 
who  detested  idleness,  and  was  now 
entire  master  of  his  time,  fell  back  upon 
bis  trade,  **  for  wMth  his  house,*'  says 
his  brother,  **  had  exqfiisite  accommo- 
dations. He  bought  up  a  great  deal 
of  cloth,  and  had  rollers  and  other  con- 
veniences for  viewing  it  put  up,  and 
very  busy  he  was.      But  the    court 


wanted  such  an  officer,  and  put  by  his 
trading."  Rochester,  when  he  was  afi- 
pointed,  as  was  expected,  to  the  trea- 
sury, sent  for  North,  and  offered  him 
his  former  office  in  the  customs.  North 
hesitated,  because  both  in  rank  and 
salary  it  was  inferior  to  his  office  in 
the  treasury,  but  ended  in  complving. 

Nothing  in  the  state  of  the  law  at 
that  time  prevented  a  revenue  officer 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  North  was  returned  for  Banbury, 
through  Lord  Guilf6rd's  interest  Here 
as  ev^ry  where  else,  his  active  talents 
soon  rendered  him  distinguished.  W^ 
could  not  hope  to  render  interesting 
any  account  of  the  debates  in  which  he 
took  a  part  as  what  his  brother  records 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  good  sense 
with  which  he  anticipated  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  economists  of  our  own 
day. 

The  death  of  Lord  Guilford  left  the 
management  of  his  property,  and  the 
care  of  hb  children  in  the  hands  of 
Dudley  North — a  faithful  and  an  affec- 
tionate guardian.  The  details  of  his 
management  of  a  great  estate,  are  given 
by  his  brother,  and  are  not  without  in- 
terest. 

The  dvnasty  of  the  princes  whom 
the  Norths  served  so  faithfully,  was 
approaching  its  termination.  Rumours 
of  the  intended  embarkment  at  Hol- 
land, and  of  resistance  at  home,  were 
every  where  afloat.  Never  were  the 
changes  of  the  winds  watched  with  such 
anxiety,  and  every  countenance  ex- 
pressed hope  or  fear.  None  were,  none 
could  be  indifferent  Calamy,  at  that 
time  a  student  in  Holland,  tefls  us  that 
they  had  public  pravers  each  day  in 
all  the  churches — there  an  unusual 
thing — and  "  I  observed,"  these  are  his 
words,  **the  ministers  prayed  for  a 
north-east  wind,  bv  name,  which  would 
bring  the  forces  nrom  Holland  hither 
to  the  best  advantage."  Burnet  tells 
us  that  the  east  wind  was  called  **  the 
Protestant  wind,"  by  the  church  party 
in  England.  On  that  fleet  what  high 
hopes  depended !  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  hopes  of  a  meaner  kind  than  the 
enthusiast  of  party  willingly  admits, 
mingled  with  the  prayers  for  the  success 
of  tnat  expedition.  Attainders  and 
forfeitures  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
all  those  who  haa  prominently  assisted 
the  late  court  were  confidently  spoken 
of.  The  sullen  conventicler  calculated 
the  fine  which  he  had  been  forced  to 


^  See  an  acoount  of  the  frauds  in  the  navy  and  stores,  said  to  be  taken  from  a 
. 31 S.  of  Lord  Guilford'^. — (Dalrympk's  Appendix^  p.  89.^  OOQIC 
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pay,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  been  only 
leading  it,  at  usuriouB  interest,  on  the 
estates  of  the  adherents  of  the  king, 
and  that  the  hour  for  repayment  was 
come.  Abject  Fear  dared  to  look  his 
oppressor  in  the  face — and  as  the 
oppressor  trembled,  abject  Fear  was 
changed  into — abject  Hope.  Never  wa^ 
there  a  revolution  that  more  entirely 
disappointed  the  cupidity  of  those,  who 
looked  to  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  the  hour  of  spoliation  and 
revenue. 

Sir  Dudley  had  letters  from  Holland, 
with  preambles  of  friendship,  and  post- 
scripts  recommending  him  to  fly.  The 
incidents  of  his  shrievalty,  and  the  ille- 
gality of  his  title  to  that  office,  were 
dwelt  on  $  the  illegality,  too,  as  they 
said  of  [the  executions  had  while  he 
was  sheriff.  North  was  fearless,  and 
remained  to  abide  the  event  whatever 
it  might  be.  Several  fled ;  many  were 
taken^and  suffered  imprisonment,  be- 
cause flight  was  regarded  as  a  presump- 
tion or  rather  admission  of  guilt.  There 
was  no  instance  of  any  person  tiled* 

North  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
customs  for  a  short  while  after  the 
revolution ;  he  was,  however,  soon 
displaced,  and  again  returned  to  his 
merchandize.  He  lost  money  by  his 
new  adventures  s  he  felt  himself  grow- 
ing old,  and  he  retired  from  business. 

When  the  confusion,  incident  to  the 
commencement  of  the  new  order  of 
things  had  a  little  subsided,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  was  formed  to 
enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
city  of  London  at  North's  election. 
Sir  John  Moore  and  North  were 
ordered  to  attend.  The  examination 
was  public.  The  galleries  and  every 
corner  of  the  house  was  filled.  Oates 
was  in  the  gallery  standing  next  to 
Roger,  Sir  John  Moore  was  first 
called  in.  **  As  he  stood  upon  the  floor 
he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  dropped 
down,  and  spoke  like  one  of  the  order 
of  miserables  ;  whicli,  to  such  as  did 
not  know  him,  seemed  as  like  the 
guilt  as  the  outside  of  a  man  could 
show.**  He  was  questioned  as  to  the 
advisers  of  the  proceedings  in  every 
form  and  variation  of  phrase,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  brought  to  name 
the  king  or  one  of  the  late  ministers. 
The  estates  of  Lord  Guilford  were  of 
vaJue,  and  the  questioning  was  con- 
ducted in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
named ;  but  to  every  question,  the 
only  reply  that  could  be  extorted,  was 
■^"  The  Court  of  Aldermen.'*  They 
rere,  by  the  law  of  the  city,  his  ad* 


risers  ;  under  their  advice  lie  had 
acted,  and  he  could  not  be  got  to  name 
any  others,  who,  whatever  they  might 
have  advised,  were  not  his  constitu- 
tional advisers ;  and  whose  opinion  he 
certainly  would  not  have  acted  00,  if 
opposed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 
He  was  repeatedly  examined  and  at 
last  dismissed;  the  committee  being 
unable  to  obtain  fromlym  any  other 
answer. 

<«  And  flrom  thenceforward,"  nith  the 
author  of  the  old  book,  from  which  we 
quote,  <'  he  lived  oat  the  reet  of  his  days 
as  a  vtoeraUle  citixen  greatly  esteemed 
and  respected  by  every  one.  He  nsed  to 
go  about  in  very  plain  dress  and  meddled 
with  nothing  out  of  his  way ,  and  such  as 
knew  him  always  saluted  him,  which  he 
kindly  accepted  and  civilly  returned*  and 
being  an  acquaintance  wiUiogly  joined  in 
discourse  of  various  matters.  1  cannot 
describe  him  better  than  by  the  chaiBcter 
of  some  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
were  no  less  meek  and  humble  in  beha- 
viour and  conversation,  than  valiant  and 
resolved  in  their  profession.** 

North  was  called  before  them,  and 
asked  how  he  came  to  take  the  oflke 
of  sheriff  upon  him,  having  no  title. 
He  replied  that  when  called  upon  to 
serve,  he  stated  to  the  Court  of  Al- 
dermen his  long  residence  abroad  as 
an  excuse  ;  that  they  told  him  he  was 
duly  elected  and  must  serve.  Beii^ 
asked  what  aldermen  were  present,  he 
pointed  with  bis  cane  to  five  who  were 
friends  of  the  party  now  questioning 
him.  *<  They  were  present  when  he 
was  ordered  to  hold  the  office,  and 
said  not  a  word  to  the  contrary.'  He 
was  asked  "if  no  penon  from  court 
came  down  to  the  city,  to  persuade 
him  to  act ;  if  in  particular  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Jenkins  did  not?  There  must 
have  been  something  very  remarkable 
in  the  emphatic  way  in  which  North 
uttered  his  negative ;  for  Roger  records 
it  both  in  the  "  Examen"  and  in  the 
'<  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  ;'*  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  in  the  full  silence  of  the 
house,  and  during  the  hush  of  profound 
expectation  he  replied  with  a  long  and 
loud  "No,**  which  might  have  been 
heard  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  la 
the  life  of  bis  brother,  Roger  tries  to  ex- 
hibit his  brother*s  tones  by  the  aid  of 
the  printer ;  and  thus  exhibits  the  me* 
morable  No-0-0-0! 

*<  This  was  so  Tiolant,  and  nnexpeeted, 
that  I  could  see  a  start  of  evwy  one  in 
the  house,  all  at  the  same  instant,  as  if 
each  had  had  a  dash  of  cold  water  hi  his 
faces  aadj  immediatelyj  aU  called  oiil» 
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<  Withdraw;'  and  my  neighbour  Titos 
OateS}  beingi  as  I  Buppose,  frustrated  of 
bis  expectatioas,  cried  out»  *  Aw  Laard. 
aw  Laard,  aww,  aw  I'  and  went  his  way. 
Sir  Padley  North  went  out,  and  never 
\iras  called  upon  more  about  this  affair.  I 
might  here  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of 
^ood  fortune  attending  gallant  actions 
and  behaviour,  and  tbe  perdition  of  evil- 
doing,  and  then  sneaking;  but  that 
natter  lies  here  gross  and  obvious,  so 
will  let  that  pass.  I  shall  only  add  this 
note)  to  acquit  the  prosecutors  of  acting 
purely  upon  malice»  that  covetousness 
bad  the  greatest  share  in  tbe  motives; 
for,  if  it  had  been  voted  that  the  election 
had  been  illegal,  and  North  and  Rich  no 
aheriflb ;  then  had  followed  bills  to  charge 
the,  estates  of  all  that  were  concerned, 
to  repair  the  losses  the  party  suffered  in 
those,  times." 

Hiere  was  also  a  committee  of  the 
Lords  for  the  same  objects,  in  which 
the  designs  of  his  enemies  were  in  the 
same  way  disconcerted  by  North's  man^ 
bearing. 

A  pleasant  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  exhibiu  the  detsdlsof  his  private 
life;  bis  walks  in  London,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  east,  when  Roger  at- 
tended him  through  every  familiar 
scene,  *'  like  an  old  dame  with  a  young 
damsel."  tbe  Turkey  merchant  actually 
trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  porter  of 
some  show  who  was  dressed  like  a  Turk, 
and  who  sought  to  extort  something 
more  than  the  brothers  thought  him 
entided  to.  Then  their  walks  to  the 
monument  and  St.  Paul's;  at  St.  Paul's 
Dudley  grows  romantic;  and  Roger, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Dry  den,  and 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  his  ex- 
istence, is  actually  a  kind  of  poet  in 
his  record  of  Dudley's  exclamations— 

"When  we  were  upon  Bow  Steeple, 
the  merchant  bad  a  speculation  not 
unlike  that  of  a  ship,  m  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  seen  from  the  mountains.  Here 
the  streets  appeared  like  small  trenches, 
in  which  the  coaches  glided  along  without 
any  unevenness  as  we  could  observe: 
*  Now  this,*  said  he,  '  is  like  the  world. 
Who  would  not  be  pleased  in  pasriog  so 
equably  from  place  to  place?  It  is  so 
when  we  look  upon  great  men,  who,  in 
their  courses,  at  our  distance,  seem  to 
glide  no  less  smoothly  on;  and  we  do  not 
perceive  the  many  rude  jolts,  tossings^ 
and  wallowings  they  feel;  as  whoever 
rides  in  that  coach  feels  enough  to  make 
his  bones  ache,  of  which,  to  our  notice, 
there  is  no  discovery.  And  farther,"  said 
he,  *  let  not  the  difficulties,  that  will  occur 
in  the  way  of  most  transactions,  however 


reasonable,  deter  men  from  goiaff  on;  Cor 
here  is  a  coach  not  one  moment  free  from 
one  obstruction  or  other;  and  yet  it  goes 
on,  and  arrives,  at  last,  as  was  designed 

at  first.* 

#  •  a  • 

'*  His  domestic  methods  were  always 
reasonable ;  but,  towards  his  lady,  super- 
latively obliging.  He  was  absent  from 
her  as- little  as  he  could,  and  that  was 
being  abroad;  but,  at  home,  they  were 
seldom  asunder.  When  he  had  his  greu| 
house,  a  little  room,  near  his  chamber, 
which  they  called  a  dressing-room,  was 
sequestered  for  the  accommodation  of 
both  of  them.  She  had  her  implements, 
and  he  his  books  of  account,  in  large 
escritoires  there ;  and,  having  fixed  a  table 
and  a  desk,  all  his  counting-bouse  busi- 
ness was  done  there.  The  counting- 
house  itself  was  below,  where  wasacconv- 
modation  for  a  man  (but  he  took  none, 
on  account  of  merchandize,  aflter  he  had 
oent  Fairclough  to  Constantinople)  and 
also  a  room,  within,  for  the  master ;  and 
his  brother,  when  in  Enffland,  which 
was  not  long  after  his  settlement  there, 
used  that  He  kept  a  servant  that  wrote^ 
and  found  him  employment  by  copying, 
&C.  Once  he.  took  a  schoolmaster,  of 
Bodiooat,  near  Banbury,  to  be  his  butler 
(that  was  the  style  of  his  office),  and 
coming  once  into  the  counting-house,  he 
found  an  astrological  scheme  lying  before 
this  nmn.  He  took  it,  and  <  What  is  this 
for?*  said  he.  The  fellow  answered,  *  To 
know  if  he  should  prosper  in  his  place.* 
*  I'll  tell  you,*  said  his  master,  tearing  the 
paper  to  pieces,  *  if  you  behave  yourself 
diligently  and  well,  you  will  prosper; 
otherwise  you  will  not"  The  fellow 
was  cured  of  his  astrology,  and  made  a 
very  good  servant ;  and,  being  preferred 
to  the  Customs  at  Bristol,  a  very  good 
officer. 

«  Here  he  reckoned  with  tradesmen, 
and  paid  and  received  wliat  came  into  his 
own  cash ;  but  he  used  the  room  above 
to  wilder  in  his  accounts ;  and  his  wife 
used  to  wonder  how  it  could  be  that  he 
should  have  so  much  to  do  there.  Once 
(as  I  hinted)  the  Custom-bouse  accounts 
were  brought  there ;  and  he  went  to  work 
with  them,  for  making  collections  by 
which  he  might  dearly  solve  the  enigmas, 
that  came  from  the  Treasury.  He  wulow- 
ed  so  much  in  those,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
plication, that  his  wife  was  afraid  he  would 
have  run  mad.  There  also  he  read  such 
books  as  pleased  him;  and  (though  he 
was  a  kind  of  a  dunce  at  school)  in  his 
manhood  he  recovered  so  much  Latin 
as  to  make  him  take  ^easure  in  the  best 
classics;  espedallyin  TuUy's philosophies, 
which  I  recommended  to  him.  If  time 
lay  on  his  hands,  he  would  assist  his  ladyTp 
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la  her  ^wm»  I  have  come  there  and 
found  him  very  busy  in  picking  ont  the 
stitches  of  a  disUiced  petticoaL  But  his 
tenderness  to  his  children  was  Very  un- 
common, for  he  would  often  sit  by,  while 
they  were  dressing  and  undressing,  and 
would  be  assisting  himself  if  they  were 
at  any  time  sick;  or  ont  of  order. 
•  *  •  • 

'<  He  loved  travelling,  but  hated  a 
coach,  because  it  made  him  a  prisoner, 
and  hindered  his  looking  about  to  survey 
the  country,  in  which  he  took  a  great 
pleasure ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  loved 
a  horse.  I  had  a  grave  pad  that  fitted 
him,  and  he  always  desired  the  use  of 
that  sage  animal,  that  was  very  sure  and 
easy,  but  slow.  While  his  wife's  mother, 
the  Lady  Cann,  lived  at  Bristol,  he  made 
annually  a  visit  to  her ;  and,  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve  as  recorder  there,  I 
accompanied  biro.  We  joined  equipages, 
and  sometimes  returned  across  the  coun- 
try to  Wrozton,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Lord  Guilford.  We  had  the  care  of 
affairs  there,  as  trustees  for  the  young 
Lord  Guilford,  who  was  sent  abroad  to 
travel  ^  and  we  thought  it  no  disservice 
to  our  trust  to  reside  upon  the  spot  some 
time  in  summer ;  which  we  did,  and  had 
therein  onr  own  convenience,  and  charged 
ourselves  in  tbe  accounts  to  the  full  value 
of  ourselves,  and  the  diet  for  our  horses. 
But  our  way  of  living  there  being  some- 
what extraordinary,  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  give  an  account  of  it.  In  the  first 
place«  the  lady  had  a  standing  quarrel 
with  us ;  for  we  had  such  a  constant  em- 
ploy, that  she  could  have  none  of  her 
husband's  company ;  and  when  she  came 
to  call  him  to  dinner,  she  found  him  as 
black  as  a  tinker. 

"  There  was  an  old  building,  which 
was  formerly  Hawk's  mews.  There  we 
instituted  a  laboratory.  One  apartment 
was  for  wood-works,  and  the  other  for 
iron.  His  business  was  hewing  and 
framing,  and,  being  permitted  to  sit,  he 
would  labour  very  hard;  and,  in  that 
manner,  he  hewed  the  frames  for  our  ne- 
cessary tables.  He  put  them  together 
only  with  laps  and  pins ;  but  so,  as  served 
the  occasion  verj  well.  We  got  up  a 
table  and  a  bench ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  get  bellows  and  a  foige.  He 
hewed  such  stone  as  lay  about  and  built  a 
hearth  with  a  back,  and,  by  means  of 
water,  and  an  old  iron  which  he  knocked 
right  down,  he  perforated  that  stone  for 
the  wind  to  come  at  the  fire.  What* 
common  tools  we  wanted,  we  sent  and 
bought,  and  also  a  leather  skin,  with 
which  he  made  a  pair  of  bellows  that 
wrought  over  head,  and  the  wind  wu 


conveyed  by  elder  gans  let  into  one 
another,  and  so  it  got  to  the  fire.  Upoa 
finding  a  piece  of  an  old  anvil,  we  went 
to  work,  and  wrought  all  the  iron  that 
was  used  in  our  manufactory.  Ue  de- 
lighted most  in  hewing.  He  allowed 
me,  being  a  lawyer,  as  he  said,  to  be  tbe 
best  former.  We  followed  the  tnde  so 
constantly  and  dose,  and  he  coming  ont 
sometimes  with  a  red,  short  waiatcoat, 
red  cap,  and  black  face,  the  country  peo- 
ple began  to  talk  as  If  we  used  some  nn- 
Jawful  trades  there,  clipping  at  least;  and, 
it  might  be,  coining  of  money.  Upoa 
this,  we  were  forced  to  call  in  the  lAaA- 
smith,  and  some  of  the  neighbours^  that 
it  might  be  known  there  was  neither 
damage  nor  danger  to  the  state  by  our 
operations.  This  was  morning's  work, 
before  dressing,  to  which  duty  we  were 
usually  summoned  by  the  lady  full  of  ad- 
miration what  creatures  she  had  in  her 
family." 

North  did  not  long  survive  after  he 
bad  retired  into  private  life.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  carelesely  subjected  him- 
self to  cold.  He  first  resisted  taking 
medicine,  but  then  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends.  He  died,  after 
having  received  the  Sacrament,  in  en- 
tire resignation,  in  the  possession  of 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  with 
nis  understanding  as  clear  as  in  the 
days  of  his  most  perfect  health.  His 
medical  attendant  was  so  affiscted  by 
tbe  sight  of  this  death -bed,  t^t  be 
could  not  forbear  saying,  ''well,  I 
never  saw  any  people  so  willing  to  die 
as  these  Norths  are." 

He  died  on  the  S  1st  of  December, 
1691.  It  became  the  duly  of  the 
brother  who  recorded  bis  life  to  pro- 
Tide  for  his  funeral.  **  It  was  honor- 
ably celebrated,"  are  his  words ;  "and 
his  perishable  part  deposited  in  Co- 
vent^Garden  church,  near  the  altar." 
This,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
the  resting  place  of  his  remains.  His 
widow,  who  survived  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  lived  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
her  younger  son,  and  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  the  elder.  His  residence 
was  Glenham,  in  Suffolk.  **  And  when 
her  time  of  change  was  come,  she 
chose  to  lie  in  the  parish  church  there; 
adding  her  desire  that  tbe  corpse  of 
her  husband  might  be  taken  up,  and 
being  joined  with  her*s,  be  conveyed 
down  and  interred  both  together.  All 
which  by  due  order  and  authority  was 
piously  performed." 
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Tbis  work  will  be  foand  to  furnish 
mduable  asustance  to  every  student 
vbo  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  con* 
troversy  vnth  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  who  cannot  procure  an  authorised 
copy  of  the  work  from  which  it  has 
been  re-printed.  It  exposes  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  the  >  heads  of  that 
Church  scrutinise  the  writings  of  even 
their  advocates  and  witnesses,  and  fur- 
nishes many  instances  of  the  disinge- 
nuous practices  by  which  arguments 
are  new  modelled,  and  testimony  per- 
verted, before  they  receive  the  fiat  of 
Papal  approbation.  All  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  with  Roman- 
ism, must  find  assistance  of  this  des- 
cription valuable  : — ^to  those  who  oc- 
cupy themselves  much  with  the  testi- 
monies borne  by  individual  writers,  it  is 
indispensible. 

The  Editor  has  prefixed  to  his  "  Re- 
print*' a  preface,  displaying  yrety  consi- 
derable research,  and  exhibiting  a  mind 
abundantiy  stored  with  information  on 
the  **  Literary  policy*  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  "written,"  he  informs 
ufl»  **  in  a  very  promiscuous  man- 
ner," and  is  therefore,  we  apprehend, 
not  very  likely  to  be  promiscuously 
read.  The  general  reader  is,  for 
the  most  part,  better  pleased  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  results  than  processes. 
He  wishes  to  arrive  speedilv  at  the 
authoi^s  conclusions,  and  will  not  be 
dispoMd  to  examine  laboriously  the 
evidence  by  which  they  are  confirmed, 
until  a  conviction  that  they  are  impor- 
tant, induces  in  him  an  interest  in  tndr 
truth.  Mr.  Gibbings  has  written,  evi* 
dentiy,  for  persons  already  predisposed 
to  eiQimine,  and  has  rendered  his  dis* 
sertation  the  more  valuable  to  them,  by 
the  curious  and  abundant  selections 
which  may  frighten  the  listless  and  su- 
perfidal  from  its  perusal. 


The  general  truth  established  by  a 
very  large  induction  of  instances  cited 
in  the  Preface  is — that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  found  it  necessary  to  falsify 
the  testimony  of  writers  to  whom  she 
professedly  refers  as  friends,  in  order 
to  be  protected  against  their  censures.' 
The  names  of  declared  enemies  are  in- 
serted in  her  Index  Prohibitorius — 
their  works  must  remain  unread.  The 
Index  Expqrgatoritis  comprises  the* 
names  of  those  whose  works  may  be 
read,  with  caution,  and  with  a  due  ob- 
servance of  ecclesiastical  censures  and 
castigations.  The  works  of  heretics, 
and  the  obstinate  readers  of  them,  are 
given  over  to  the  place  whence  there  is 
no  redemption — a  species  of  Purgatory' 
is  contrived  for  transgressors  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  in  that 
place  of  penal  fire,  may  be  found  many 
whom  the  i^orant  liberalism  of  our 
Protestant  times,  numbers  among  the 
most  honored  champions  of  Rome, 
many  whose  writings  have  been  dfec- 
tual  in  removing  from  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  that  well  grounded  distrust 
of  Papal  error,  and  intolerance,  and  in- 
trigue, by  which  the  best  and  wisest 
legislators  of  every  country  on  the 
earth,  except  Great  Britain,  appear,  to 
this  day,  to  be  influenced.  What  a  re- 
tribution !  that  writers  who  have  done 
Rome  the  best  service,  abroad,  shall  be 
suffering,  at  home,  within  the  purgatory 
of  her  Index.  And  what  blind  infatu- 
ation in  England,  to  find  men,  other- 
wise intelligent,  deluded  into  approba- 
tion of  Romanism,  by  charitable  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  writings  which,  they 
assume,  faithfully  represent  her  cha- 
racter, and  which,  in  truth,  she  has 
prohibited  her  votaries  from  reading, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.f 
If  works  like  those  presented  to  the 
public  by   Mr.  Gibbings,  are  studied 


•  An  exact  Re-print  of  the  Roman  Index  Expurgatorius,  the  onlj^  Index  of  this 
kind  ever  pubUahed.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Richard  Gibbings,  A.  B.  Scholar  of 
T.C.D.    Dublin,  Milliken  and  Curry,  pp.  608. 

f  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  tbis  error,  occurred  in  a  debate  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  in  the  year  1825 — Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  a  speech  of  great  power 
and  witdom,  cited  among  bis  proofs  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
the  histories  of  Thuanus  were  prohibited  in  the  Index.  The  Hon.  Baronet  w»s 
immediately,  or  in  a  short  interval,  followed  by  Lord  Glenelff — then  Mr.  Charles 
Grant.  How  Mr.  Grant  was  engaged  while  Sir  Robert  Inglis  wat  speaking,  we 
have  no  mode  of  ascertaining — ^perhaps  he  was  not  in  the  house — perhaps,  though  in 
the  house,  he  was  also  ta  his  own  speech,  and  incapable  of  noticing  the  arguments  to 
which  be  was  to  reply— but,  certain  it  is,  be  cited  charitable  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  prohibited  works  of  Thuanus,  and  confidently  asked  of  the  house  if  the  Church 
which  boasted  of  |uch  writers,  was  justly  charged  with  intolerance.  And  yet*-Mr. 
Grant's  were  the' aiKuments  which  prevailed.  C^OOole 
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we  shall  be  set  free  from  this  dela- 
sion. 

A  few  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  testimony  is  to  be  rendered  less 
disadvantageous  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  unconsciously  recorded  evidence 
against  herself,  may  be  usefully  selected 
from  our  autfaoi'ft  very  numerous  cita^ 
tions. 

<*  In  the  Bibliotheca  of  Seitus  Se- 
rensis,  Origen  is  adduced  against  Tran- 
substantiation,  his  doctrine  is  typicum 
ac  symbolicum  corpus,  (a  body  in  type 
and  symbol.)  Let  us  hear  the  expla- 
nation of  Serensis :  Suspicor  locum  fu* 
isse  ab  lisereticis  depravatum — I  sus- 
pect that  the  passage  has  been  per- 
verted by  heretics.** 

"  Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done 
to  rectify  the  changes  said  to  have  been 
made  by  heretics,  in  the  opus  imper- 
fectum,**  (a  series  of  Homilies  of  Chry- 
sostom,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.) 
**  These  words  in  the  11th  Homily  :  in 
quibus  uon  est  verum  corpus  Christi, 
sed  mysterium  corporis  ejus  continetur, 
(in  which  there  is  not  the  true  body  of 
Christ,  but  the  mystery  of  his  body  is 
contained,)  are  entirely  leil  out  in  the 
editions  or  Antwerp,  apud  Johannem 
Steelsium,  1537.  Paris,  apud  Joban* 
nem  Roegry,  1543.  Paris,  apud  An- 
doenum  Parvum,  1557 — ^though  they 
are  in  the  more  ancient  editions,  one  of 
which  is  as  old  as  1487.  Again,  in  the 
«*  19th  Homily,"  sacrificium  paois  et  vi- 
ui.  (the  sacrifice  of  the  bread  and  wine) 
are  altered  into  sacrificium  corporis  et 
sanguinus  Christi,  (the  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  ChristY' 

'<  In  1520,  xvii,  Kal.  Julii  Leo  10, 
published  his  famous  Bull,  '  contra  er- 
rores/  &c.  (against  the  errors  of  Martin 
Luther  and  his  followers.)  The  Pope 
having  said  that  if  the  laudable  consti- 
tutions, confirmed  by  his  predecessors 
for  the  extermination  of  heretics  from 
Germany,  were  at  that  time  observed, 
utique  hac  molestia  careremus,  (we 
should  not  be  afflicted  with  this  griev- 


ance,) proceeds  to  extract  forty  articles 
from  Luther's  writin)|;s,  as  specimens, 
&c.  "  The  latter,  Hseredcos  comburi 
est  contra  volnntatem  spiritiis."  (It  is 
contrary  to  the  Divine  will  that  here- 
ties  should  be  burned.^  **  All  the  arti* 
cles,"  (this  which  we  nave  selected  in- 
cluded,) **  being  condemned  as  pestife- 
rous, pernicious,  scandalous,  seducdve 
of  pious  and  simple  minds,  finally,  aa 
contrary  to  all  ckarity,'**  &c.  &c 

To  these  instances  of  fraud  and  in- 
tolerance, adduced  by  Mr.  Gibbings* 
we  shall  add  one  of  a  different  kind, 
but  not  less  tnstrucUve : — **  It  being 
thought  advisable  to  deal  gently  wkh 
the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  lest  the 
damnatory  volumes  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  enemies,  the  only  resource 
lef^  for  those  who  dreaded  the  test  of 
Catholic  antiquity,  was  to  obliterate  all 
references  to  hostile  passages,  and  thus 
prevent  every  one  but  the  very  careful 
student,  from  forming  true  ideas  of  the 
doctrines  held  in  former  times.**^  &a 

Mr.  Gibbings  has  cited  with  merited 
eulogium,  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  given  by  Bishop  Jebb, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  sermons-^-a  cha- 
racter in  which  we  cordially  concur, 
although  we  do  not  think  it  advisable, 
as  we  are  sure  it  is  impracticable,  that 
the  members  of  our  Church  should  rest 
their  convictions  of  its  wisdom  on  the 
truth  of  an  argument  derived  from 
their  examination  of  the  records  of 
primitive  antiquity.  Mr.  Gibbings 
quotes  with  disapprobation,  expressions 
used  by  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  M*Gbee» 
with  respect  to  those  writers  who  are 
styled  comprehensively,  but  somewhat 
vaguely,  the  Fathers.  If  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Finch  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  his  judicious  selections  from 
the  works  of  those  early  •  vritoesses, 
were  known  to  the  author,  he  would 
not,  we  are  sure,  have  censured,  be- 
cause he  would  have  understood,  the 
full  meaning,  of  the  expression  he  has 
cited.]:  The  contributions  of  Robert 
M'Ghee,  taken  from  the  works  of  Ro- 


•  Preface,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  81. 
I  Probably  there  is  not  in  the  kingdom,  a  pnvRte  library  more  rich  in  the  trea- 
Bures  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  than  that  of  Burlegh  on  the  Hill,  the  rssidence  of 
Mr.  Finch.  But  what  is  more  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence, the  works  of  the  Fathers,  in  this  magnificent  collectioof  have  formed  part  of 
its  accomplished  proprietor's  studies.  The  massive  tomes  have  evidently  been  read 
and  marked,  and  Mr.  Finch  has  given  convincing  proofs  that  he  has  digested  them 
also.  He  has  not  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  any  works  of  individual  writers,  an  autho- 
rity which,  he  thinks,  belongs  to  the  Bible  alone ;  but,  in  their  due  place,  he  has 
shewn  a  value  for  the  Fatbens  and  perhaps  no  man  hving  has  made  them  serve  a 
better  use,  than  he  ha8»  by  his  judicious  and  abundant  and  well-ordered  selections 
from  their  writings. 
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man  Catholic  writers,  are  socli  as  to 
free  us  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ving that  the  principle  oi  selection 
on  which  he  acted  was  not  unwise. 
For  our  own  parts—we  do  not  refuse 
the  succour  which  the  testimony  of 
early  writers  affords  us,  in  defence  of 
our  pure  Church— but  we  would  sug- 
gest that  that  borne  by  individuals,  is 
not  of  the  highest,  or  even  of  secondary 
authority.    After  the  decisive  evidence 


of  Scripture  we  would  rank;— 1.  Ancient 
Creeds — 2.  Approved  Liturgies-^. 
Councils— 4.  Individual  writers.  That 
there  may  be  always  in  our  Church, 
men  competent  to  brinr  out  all  that  is 
valuable,  in  each  of  these  classes  is 
our  strong  desire—- and  that  works  like 
that  of  Mr.  Gibbings  may  facilitate  their 
studies,  and  lighten  t&eir  labors,  we 
willingly  anticipate. 


STATE  OF  THE  IRISH   CLERGY. 


Of  tlie  many  misrepresentations  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  have  employed  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  the  English  nation,  there 
is  none  which  they  have  brought  foi^ 
ward  with  more  unblushing  effirontery 
and  apparent  success  than  their  reiter- 
ated misstatements  of  the  real  situation 
of  the  Irish  clergy.     By  positive  as* 
sertions-->by  sneers — by  ridicule — by 
every  means,  direct  and  indirect — ^they 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  them  as 
a  body  of  useless  and  indolent  drones, 
enjoying   an    abundance  and   luxury 
totally  unbecoming   ministers  of  the 
gospel.   They  insinuate  that  the  detail 
of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings  is  alto- 
gether imaginary ;.  that  the  few  anx- 
ieties which  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  a 
life  of  indolent  ease  and  idleness  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they 
exact  the  payment  of  an  oppressive 
and  exorbitant  income,  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  duties  or  neces- 
sities, and  that  the  frequent  and  barba- 
rous attacks  on  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  at  least  pardonable  if  not 
commendable  in  a  poor  and  persecuted 
peasanty,  whom  clerical  avarice  ha- 
rasses withoAt  mercy  or  moderation. 
While  the  actual  state  and  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
the  gospel  has  been  so  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  the  justice  of  their  com- 
plaints so  audaciously  denied,  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood  have  been  described 
as  the  truly  poor  and  Christian  suffer- 
ers ;  because  they  are  without  a  na- 
tional provision,  which  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  accept,  their  poverty  is  con- 
cluded to  be  necessary,  entirely  disre- 
garding the  enormous  amount  of  the 
income  derived    from    clerical    dues 
which     ecclesiastical     ingenuity    can 
exact,  and  ignorant  superstition  blindly 
pay.     Because  their  flock  is  numerous 
and  poor,  their  labours  and  duties  are 
concluded  to  be  arduous  and  important. 


entirely  forgetting  that  the  number  of 
their  flock  is  assignable  to  the  energy 
and  zeal  with  which  they  exert  them- 
selves, to  perpetuate  religious  darkness, 
by  preventing  the  dissemination  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  relentless  and  unchris- 
tian intolerance  which  they  excite,  by 
representing  the  members  of  every 
other  sect,  as  doomed  heretics,  fit  only 
for  temporal  and  eternal  destruction. 

The  object  of  these  misrepresenta- 
tions is  now  boldly  avowed.     It  is  a 
common  argument  in  the  lips  of  the 
enemies  of  Protestantism,  that  as  Eng- 
land is  of   the   Established    Church, 
Scotland  of  the  Presbyterian,  Ireland 
onght  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  time  is,  therefore,  come,  which  is  to 
decide  the  final  fate  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy,  and  with  them,  that  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people  of  the  united  kingdom  have 
been  appealed  to  as  the  arbiters  of  their 
destinies.     If  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  the  Protestant  Church,  so  far  from 
being  an  object  of  sympathy,  for  its  un- 
merited sufferings,  is  only  an  **  oi)pres- 
sive  nuisance,**  as  the  Corn  Exchange 
association  designated  it ;  no  doubt  such 
a  parliament  has  been  returned,  as  will 
support  a  ministry  determined  to  put 
it  down.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall 
be  made  manifest,  that  a  systematic 
plan  has  been  pursued,  to  excite  perse- 
cution against  it — that  it  has  succeeded 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  have  been  so  reduced,  in 
various  ways,  as  to  leave  them,  in  many 
instances,  an  insufficient  support — ^that 
even  this  has  been  withheld  by  threats 
and  violence,  till  it  is  only  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives  the  clergy  dare  to  ask 
for  it — that  many  of  their  children  are 
educated  only  by  public  subscription — 
that    personal    violence  has  assailed 
them    in    every  way,   their  churches 
have   been   attacked,  their  congrega- 
tions   expelled,    their    own    persons 
assaulted,  and   many  murdered  with 
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drcimistancet  of  the  most  shocking 
craelt3r^f,  we  tay,  all  this  has  hap- 
penedC  and  U  happening  ever/  day. 
It  ia  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
ministiy  who  have  tiuctly  permitted,  or 
openly  encouraged,  socli  a  state  of 
things  will  no  longer  be  endured  by 
the  nation  ;  but  such  a  parliament  has 
been  returned,  as  will  dismiss  those 
weak  or  worthless  men,  whose  designs 
are  so  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Esta- 
blished Cliurch  m  England,*  and  who 
have  already  begun  its  destruction  in 
Ireland,  as  preparatory  to  its  total  abo- 
lition. 

We  affirm,  and  we  do  so  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  spirit  of 
persecution  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church— once  so  bigoted  as  to  per- 
vert every  better  feeling  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  so  change  the  very  na- 
ture of  those  who  were  subject  to  its 
influence,  as  to  make  the  otherwise  hu- 
mane and  compassionate,  exult  in  hu- 
man misery  ana  delight  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  victims,  whom,  in  any  other 
cause,  the^  would  deeply  pity — that 
this  spirit  is  still  unchanged,  however 
it  may  be  modified  by  policy  or  ina- 
bility— that  its  great  object  is  still,  as 
it  ever  was,  to  establish  its  own  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  church— 
that  as  a  preparatory  step  to  its  re- 
establishment,  wherever  tne  common 
sense  of  madLind,  or,  as  thev  call  it, 
the  blindness  of  heresy,  has  denied  its 
supremacy,  to  assail  every  other  sect, 
is  a  duty  which  it  pursues,  and  is  bound 
to  pursue,  per  fat  et  nefat — that  the 
clergy  of  ever^  other  persuasion  are 
the  objects  of  its  most  deadly  hatred, 
as  the  prime  movers  of  all  opposition 
to  it — that  to  deprive  these  men  of  the 
means  of  living  is,  not  oulv  an  allow- 
able, but  prescribed  method  of  harass- 
ing  its  greatest  enemies — and  that, 


therefore,  the  persecution  of  these  in- 
veterate opponents  of  the  true  charcb, 
should  never  for  a  moment  be  omitted, 
when  means  and  opportunity  present 
themselves. 

The  facts  on  which  the  first  propo- 
sition is  founded,  are  so  notorioas,  and 
so  universally  admitted,  that  proof 
would  be  superfluous.  The  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Italy  or  Spain — ^the  two  conn- 
tries  in  which  the  popish  religion  has 
been  cherished  in  its  most  unmodified 
and  characteristic  form — will  supply 
any  one  with  thousands  of  instances  to 
confirm  it.  The  inquisition  alooe 
aflbrds  a  striking  illustration.  There* 
at  the  exhibition  of  an  auto  da  fe, 
people  of  all  sexes  flocked  to  see  It, 
as  a  spectacle  the  most  delightful  and 
interesting  that  could  be  exhibited  ; 
and  viewed  with  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion, the  exquisite  tortures  of  hundreds 
of  vicdms  of  all  ages.  Among  them 
were  the  young  and  beantiful,  aa  well 
as  the  old  and  venerable,  who  were 
never  accused  of  any  moral  offence, 
but  were  known  to  be  highly  esrimable 
in  every  relation  of  life.  We  give  the 
instance  of  an  auto  da  fe^  because,  as 
Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  one  at  Lisbon,  remarks : — 
"  The  Portuguese  are  not,  naturally  a 
cruel  or  savage  people,  and  the  joy 
they  exhibit  on  tnese  occasions,  is  far 
from  being  the  effect  of  any  innate 
cruelty  of  disposition,  but  wholly  en- 
grafted by\he  spirit  of  thmr  religion."* 
Tracts,  vol.  1.  p.  450. 

That  the  spirit  of  religious  perse- 
cution in  Ireland  is  now  as  active 
and  vigorous  as  ever,  requires  no 
long  proof.  Spain  and  Ireland,  boast- 
ing of  a  common  origin,  and  exulting 
in  a  common  faith,  are  identified  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  iL     Without 


*  That  the  hostility  of  the  ministerial  faction  is  not  confined  to  the  Irish  Chorch 
establishment  is  clearly  proved  by  the  following  passages  in  their  nominator's  letter  to 
Lord  Cloncurry :»~"  The  Englivh  are  the  most  priest-ridden  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  all  the  political  sermons,  political  speeches,  and 
electioneering  tactics  of  the  established  deigy  in  England  for  these  two  years  ?  At  the 
last  elections  they  appear  to  have  been  the  most  active  electioneering  a^nts  of  the  anti- 
Irish  candidates.  The  press  and  the  parsona  of  England  have  not  in  vain  laboared 
to  disseminate  the  worst  passions  in  the  English  mind.  They  have  produced  suit- 
able effects,  and  the  deceived,  misled,  and  envenomed  among  the  county  coastiinency 
of  England,  have  joined  the  parsons,  who  boast  that  they  have  obtained  by  the  accv- 
mulation  of  all  the  bad  arts  of  eUcHoneering  taetic9»  viruleMt  pot#oiu,  bigotry,  bribtrpf 
intimidation,  and  unlimited  slander,  a  considerable  majority  among  the  oounty-repr«- 
sentntives  of  England.  The  parly  which  have  been  well  called  the  lie-loviog  Tories 
of  England  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  their  congenial  instrwnents 
of  falsehood  and  calumny,  and  are  encouraged  to  encreane  and  multiply  the  vile  wteans 
of  their  ««cc«m".— Mr.  0*Connell*s  Letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry.  October  12.  The 
meaning  and  intention  of  these  abusive  falsehoods  is  too  plain  to  need  comment. 
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referring  to  the  deeds  of  the  Spaniards, 
wfaen  tbey  landed  at  Kinsde,  to  aid 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow- 
Catholics  ;  without  recurring  to  the 
Seriod  when  the  'flames  of  persecution 
urst  forth  tu  all  their  frightful  hor- 
rors, when  the  restraint  that  checked 
them  was  removed  ;  without  recurring 
to  the  massacre  of  1641  ;  without  re- 
calling the  victims  dragged  from  the 
inquisitorial  prison  at  Wexford  to  be 
sacrificed  on  Wexford  bridge,  where 
.one  man  boasted  that  the  never  wineed 
while  running  heretics  through  the 
body  ;*  without  referring  to  the  actual 
celebration  of  an  auto  da  fe,  by  the 
burning  of  125  Protestants  together,  in 
the  barn  of  Scallabogue  i  without,  in 
fact,  calling  in  the  aid  of  history, 
even,  to  record  what  happened  in 
pur  own  times  and  is  still  recent  in  the 
memory  of  many  living  witnesses^-Iet 
us  look  at  what  is  passing  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  dismal  terrors  which 
every  day  present  themselves  to  us. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Catholics  should  be  more  immedi- 
ately directed  against  the  reformed 
cleig^,  as  against  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  their  religion,  when  they 
teach  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  gospel 
Christianity.  They,  therefore^  have 
always  been  selected  as  the  most 
acceptable  victims,  when  the  restraints 
of  law  and  fear  have  been  removed. 
One  of  the  first  who  suffered  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heyden,  a  benevolent  and  highly 
respected  clergyman  in  Enniscorthy. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  the  rebels  was 
to  pike  this  venerable  man,  who  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  honored  and 
reveried  among  them.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  street  to  be  eaten  by 


pigs,  and  when  some  humane  band  bad 
buried  it,  it  wafe  dog  up  again  and  left 
in  the  high  way  as  a  spectacle  of  pub- 
lic seom.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
the  hostility  to  the  Established  Church 
was  the  result  of  the  civil  disability  of 
the  Roman  Catholics — Grant  emanci- 
pation, cried  the  Whigs,  and  <^the 
Church  in  Ireland  will  be  as  safe  as 
the  Church  in  Yorkshire" — nearly 
nine  years  have  olapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  healing  measure — and  is 
the  malienant  spirit  of  hatred  abated  ? 
Let  us  look  to  the  situation  of  the 
Irish  clergy  for  an  answer. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  will  not 
easily  forget  the  effrontery  of  the 
Romish  prelate,  who  some  time  since 
challenged  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
**  to  state  the  name  and  residence  of 
any  clergyman  who  had  been  assiaulted, 
much  less  murdered;**  The  writer  of 
this  notice  was  at  the  pains  of  selecting 
a  few  instanoes  t)ut  01  the  cases  of  the 
many  clergymen,  who,  for  eight  years, 
have  been  thie  victims  of  a  persevering 
and  incessant  persecution.  The  ab* 
stract  which  we  publish  is  not  put  for- 
ward with  any  pretence  to  be  a  com- 
plete or. even  a  tolerablv  full  list.  The 
enumeration  made  is  without  access  to 
any  peculiar  sources  of  information,  it' 
may  indeed  betaken  rather  as  a  sample 
than  a  catalogue ;  but  it  will  furnish 
at  least  some  instances  of  the  security 
which  emancipation  conferred  upon  the 
ehurch.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  any  district  in  Ireland 
will  probably  be  able  to  add  numerous 
instances  from  his  own  local  knowledge. 
Our  catalogue  is  derived  from  various 
sources  of  mformation.  We  give  the 
localities  and  dates  following  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  order  of  events :— 


*  This  saying  is  attributed  to  Dixon,  a  shipowner,  and  a  man  of  some  property  and 
influence.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  while  others  suffered  the  just  reward  of 
their  crimes,  this  execrable  monster  escaped  with  impunity  to  another  country.  At 
the  burning  of  Sculkbogue^  a  cinmraitance  occurred,  which,  from  its  striking  simi- 
larity to  one  of  the  horrors  recorded  of  a  Spanish  auto  da  fe,  istrongly  marks  the 
identity  of  that  diabolical  feeling,  which  religious  intolerance  has  alwap  engendered  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  At  one  celebration  at  Madrid,  a  young  female,  under 
the  impressioa  of  her  dreadful  feelings.  Was  seized  with  premature  labour,  and  actu- 
ally delivered  at  the  stake.  The  child  was  bom  alive,  but,  instead  of  being  pre- 
served, was  flung  back  into  the  flames,  by  the  officers  of  the  inquisition.  An  unfor- 
tunate woman,  shut  up  in  the  barn  at  ScuHabogoe,  had  an  infisnt  at  her  breast;  and, 
when  the  flames  surrounded  her,  her  first  feeling  was  to  save  her  child.  She  strug- 
gled forward,  and  threw  it  out  over  the  half  door,  homing  that  some  one  outside  would 
take  it  up  and  preserve  it.  It  was  immediately  thrust  through  with  a  pike,  and  hurled 
back  iuto  the  flames,  to  be  consumed  with  its  heretic  mother,  and,  it  is  added,  the 

deed   was  applauded  by  the  shoats  of  the  bystanders See   the  evidence  of  R. 

Sylvester,  on  the  trial  of  P.  Fardy,  &c.  The  commou  Irish  are,  naturally,  a  humane 
peopIe«  and  their  affection  for  children  is  proverbial.  What  then  could  so  change 
their  nature,  but  that  demcmiac  spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  which  ever  has  been 
and  is  at  this  moment  produoing  similar  effects  ? 
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Ser.llr.Oo(Al 


—  Mr.  Hyde 

-^  Mr.  Davoicn 

—  Hi.  BuMell 

—  A.  Whitty  I 
^  Mr.  P.  ThomptODi 

—  Mr.  Going* 

—  H.  Hsmiltoo 

—  Mr.  Pack 

—  Dr.  BuUer,  and 
moitof  thedergy 
ki  Ae  nigbbour-  I 
hood  ' 

—  Mr.  WillU 

—  Mr.  Ox«M 

—  W.BttUer 


—  Mr.PMoack 

—  D.  Seymour 

^  J«R7iior 

—  F,  French 

—  J.  Whitty 
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—  O.  HooitOB 


—  B.  langriih 

—  Mr.Coote 

—  N.  H.  MandeTiOe 

—  Mr.  OooU. 

—  Mr.  Ferguson 

—  Chi.CauIfield 

—  Mr.Uoyd 

—  R.  Cooke 

—  R.  Gram 

—  A.  Irwin 


•  Mr.  Lawrence 

•  W.  Scott 


•  M.  Clarke 
>Th.Cauiae!d 


<  Mr.  FerguMon 
>  H.  SuiMiard 


Ut  Jufy 

fiSth  AprU 
SSthJuly 

ISlhSepi 
SOtbSept. 

October 

SOtb  Dec.  1830 

28th  Feb.  1831 
3rd  April 
£5thMay 

Eodof  flept 

Dec.  15th 

Jan.l5»18» 

Jan.S4tb 


I         Place. 
.IlBiioe,  Go.  Up. 

fglebe 


Clogher 


Therliir,  Ilppe- 
lary 


Near  Knactopher 


RotberooOa .  Kil- 
kenny. 
KiUmdy.limer. 


OctSSth 


AprU  lit 

April  90th 
Sept  9th 

Oct.Snd 


Oec.l«h 


Dec  14th 

Evening  of 
same  day 

Dec.  ISth 

Dec  30th 

Jan.  22nd  1833 

May  28th 
Sept.  2nd 

Oct.  9th 

Oct.  29th 


Dec  2r)th 
26th  Dec. 


Banagher 


rRyranjlebe, 
ceaeof  Otsoi 


GoIden.'Indioceac 
of  CMbel 


Felghcullen,!] 
Maai 


Knoctopher 

Doone^  Limerick 
Kilbeacon 

Borriflokane 

Ilmoleague 

Woodigift 
Fowerstown 


Thoma4iowD,Kil- 

kenny 
Kilkenny 

lliomastown 


Littletown,  Tip. 
Palhit-green  Lmi. 

erick 
Shronc  hill.  Tip. 

Waterafcown 


Near  Carlow 
Ballydowall,  Kil. 
kenny 


Outr^e. 


When  dfiTing  hoM  from  tbe  biakop  oT 
KUIaloet,  attadKed  by  four  armed  aien,  and 
narrowly  etcaped. 

Attacked  in  his  churcfa 

House  attacked;  much  property  maficieiMlj 
destroyed. 

House  attacked,  and  a  quantity  of  hi»  oora 
burned. 

Rockite  notices,  ftc,  thzcateniog  tSL  wbo 
dared  to  woik  for  hiaa. 

House  entered;  property  destrored 
the  rest  a  desk  containing  Taluabie  pxpos 

Most  savagely  murdered  close  to  hia  own 
house  on  his  return  Arom  Thurles 

A  body  of  insurgento  who  laHed  thrmssHu 
hurlers,  mardted  through  «be  country,  cle> 
manding  abatement  of  tithes,  &c ,  and  doins 
Tarious  malicious  acts  of  ndscldef  to  tte 
property  of  the  deigy. 

A  ttadced  on  his  way  home,  and  his  carriage 
shattered  with  stones. 

House  attacked,  and  himsdf  focced  to 
swear  to  leave  the  i^aoe. 

House  entered ;  much  malioooa  miacfaier 
done :  his  steward  sworn  to  quit  bis  service 
in  24  hours. 

The  stewardsy&c  of  the  clergy  b^gaa  to 
be  assailed  as  well  as  their  master* ;  the  stew. 
arci  of  the  former  gentleman  was  fired  at^and 
of  the  latter,  murdered. 

Stable  and  out  otiices  malidously  burned. 


Wbileo 
attadied  and  plun 

When  returning  from  visiting  tibe  side  bed 
of  one  of  his  pulshioners,  moat  savagely 
murd^ed ;  his  family  surorised  at  bia  looa 
absence,  sending  to  search  fc»  him,  found 
him  in  a  ditch  as  if  he  had  bees  panned  and 
bunted  down  like  a  mad  dog. 

Murdered  while  overseeing  his  own  waik> 
men  in  his  own  lawn.  Though  the  assaasin 
was  so  deliberate  as  to  reoock  bis  pistol  when 
it  missed  fire,  none  of  the  workmen  dared 
either  to  prevent  the  murder  or  antest  the 
murderer. 

Threatened  with  death  if  be  ^Bd  not  giTe 
possession  of  some  land  to  a  man  called 
Clooney. 

A  ttacked  on  his  return  home,  and  narrowly 
escaped ;  his  nenrant  was  also  attacked. 

Waylaid  on  his  road  to  Mullinach.  and 
escaped  only  by  the  stone's  wounding  bis 
horM  instead  of  himself. 

When  the  ruffians  could  not  And  tbe  gen- 
tleman himself,  they  beat  bis  son  In  a  most 
inhumnn  manner,  and  left  him  for  dead  <n 
the  road. 

Attacked  on  his  way  to  Bandon  ;  endea- 
vouring to  esoqie  he  took  refuge  in  a  hoosr, 
ftom  which  he  was  dragged  out  by  the  as- 
sassins, and  barbarously  murdered. 

Knocked  ftnm  his  horse  and  left  i 
in  his  bkxxl  upon  the  ground 

House  attacked;  but  being  wdDi  defended, 
the  assailants  after  firing  some  shots  departed. 

House  broken  into,  and  ftimiture  malici- 
ously destroyed. 

House  br(Aen  Into;  himself  esaiultrd  and 
compelled  to  surrender  all  his  fire  arms,  *c 

House  violently  attacked:  bat  b«ng  reso- 
lutely defended,  tbe  assailants  were  foited  to 
retire. 

House  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

WayUid  and  fired  at. 

Property  attacked,  and  many  valuafalctrecs, 
&c,  maliciously  destroyed. 

Waylaid  and  attacked  with  stone*,  &r.; 
one  stone  weighing  41b,  burst  the  paunel  of 
his  gig,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  cfae 
bottom :  had  it  struck  him,  as  was  intended, 
his  death  was  certain. 

Attacked  and  pelted  with  stoneft  csoping 
only  by  the  goodness  of  his  horse. 

His  steward  attacked,  and  savagdy  beslea. 

e  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  horrors  of  such  an  assassination,  it  is  the  cokUdooded  exultation  of  tbe 
perpetrators,  who  seem  to  have  been  assisted  by  others,  more  intelligent  than  the  bloody  *»»■»"»«— »**  of 
such  attoGitiw  usually  ate.  An  epigram  was  posted  up  of  which  the  words  were: 
•*  Whitty  and  Going  are  now  aU  as  one ; 
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Name. 

Date. 

Plaoe. 

Ber.  J.S^y 
—  H.  Whlttj 

2ffth   January 

following 
7th  Jan.  1^ 

> 

—  J.  Arrartrong 

—  Mr.Uoyd 

Feb.23«i 
Feb  23rtl 

Ballyphlllp,   Tip. 
Femor.Tipperary 

—  J.  Murphy 

Feb.  1835 

KiUtultagh,   co. 
Kerry 

—  BIT.  Dawson 

June  2nd 

Ballincurry  IJm- 
_       erlcfc 
Cloone,  Leitrlm 

—  Mr.  Hogg 

Dec.  1836 

—  Mr.Tbackery 

—  BfcShort 

—  Mr.  Drought 

Feb.  3rd  1837 
Feb.l£th 

Louth 

Clonmethan.near 
„      Dublin 
Kerry 

Church 

Feb.  19th 

Wexfbid 

Rev.  Mr.  Cox 

July  2nd 

KiWaretown 

Church 

July  9th 

Queen'sco. 

Rer.  Mr.  Gregg 

August  lath 

Swift's  aIIey,Dub. 

—  Mr.  Annikrong 

Tipperary 

—  Mat  aaike 

12th  Oct. 

—  Mr.AthiU 

87th  Sept. 

an 
Ardess,  Fennan. 

Church 

Oct. 

New  Rn«i 

Outrage.  • 
Steward**  house  attacked,  and  flred  I 


Of  this  gloomy  catalogue  we  must 
again  obserre,  first,  that  it  does  not 
contain  at  most  one  half  of  the  outrages 
committed  against  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  their  houses,  fa- 
milies, and  places  of  worship  ;  lu  the 
latter  part  it  is  particularly  defective. 
In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  instances  of  those  less 
tangible,  but  more  harassing  means  of 
persecution  which  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  any  distinct  locality  or  date. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  hootings 
and  insults,  or  at  best,  the  marked  dis- 
respect and  hostility  of  the  peasantry, 
who  are  taught  by  the  friends  of  the 
present  administration  to  regard  the 
clergy  as  their  most  malignant  and  de- 
termined enemies,  even  while  their 
benevolence  and  charity  practically 
give  the  lie  to  their  calumniators  and 
meekly  reprove  the  credulous  ingra- 
titude of  the  objects  they  relieve.  We 
have  also  wholly  omitted  what  might 
form  a  very  large  item  indeed  in  a 
complete  list,  viz.  the  thousands  of 
instances  of  pecuniary  distress  and 
domestic  privation,  which  the  sudden 
cessation  of  clerical  incomes  has  cre- 
ated. To  these  we  might  add,  the 
daily  fear  and  anxiety  for  their  chil- 


Attacked  while  travelling  with  his  serrant : 
but  being  well  mounted,  they  escaped. 
Waylaid,  and  Hred  at. 
Shot  flred  at  him,whilein  his  house,  through 
the  drawing  room  window. 

Attacked  while  returning  from  a  funeral, 
and  severely  wounded  with  a  stone  on  the 
head. 

While  walking  across  a  fieU,  attacked  by 
three  men,  and  murdered. 

House  burned,  and  himself  fired  at  while 
endeavouring  to  escape. 
House  attacked. 

Church  attacked,  and  the  similar  assaalt 
threatened  on  bis  house  and  family. 

Attacked,  while  walking  in  a  field  with 
a  brother  clergyman,  by  four  men,  and  both 
narrowly  eiicaped  being  murdered- 

Parish  church  sacrilegiously  broken  into, 
and  ransacked. 

Stable  and  out  otHces  maliciously  burned. 
Near  the  same  time  the  premises  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Cramp  were  set  on  fire. 

The  windows  had  been  repeatedly  broken  ; 
but  on  this  day  a  crowd  asscmblecl  outside ; 
and  by  shouting,  &c.  first  interrupted  tne 
service ;  then  entered,  and  obliged  the  con. 
gregation  to  leave  the  church. 

A  stone  was  fiung  through  the  window 
which  passed  close  by  his  head,  and  fell  into 
the  pulpit  where  he  was  preaching. 

When  returning  ftom  the  Section  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage  and  grossly  in- 
suited.    One  i  uffian  spit  in  his  face. 

Attacked  on  his  return  Arom  Clone  market, 
and  savagely  beaten. 

Carriage  attacked  and  broken  withistones. 
He  fortunately  was  not  in  the  carriage,  and 
thus  escaped. 

Evening  service  at  St.  Mary's  church ;  in. 
tearupted  bv  a  stone  fiung  through  the  church 
window.  Kosliercon  churchyard  door  had 
been  maliciously  nailed  up  in  the  morning  In 
order  to  insult  and  annoy  the  congregation. 

dren  and  domestics  which  the  consci- 
ousness of  their  perilous  situation  must 
create  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
unhappily  placed  in  the  more  disturbed 
districts,  among  the  more  violent  sup- 
porters of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
the  constant  suspicions  which  past  ex- 
perience and  present  events  can  not 
fail  to  create.  These  sources  of  misery, 
though  they  are  practically  much  more 
effectual   instruments    of   persecution, 
than  the  more  brutal  atrocities  of  which 
the  law   takes  notice  and   are  more 
harassing  and  dangerous  because  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  or  prevent  them, 
cannot,    for  obvious  reasons,  be   de- 
tailed ;  they  never  come  before  the 
public,  and  are  known  only  by  observ- 
ing the  individual  sufferers.     Our  list 
is,  therefore,  given  only  as  a  specimen, 
and  a  very  defective  one,  of  the  more 
tangible  evils  to  which  the  clergy  have 
been  and  are  still  exposed.     It  con- 
tains, however,  more  than  50  open  at- 
attacks  made,  almost  with  impunity  on 
the  lives  and  properties  of  clergymen. 
We  must  remark  also  that  to  the 
attacks  on  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
Protestant  places  of  ifonhi^we  might 
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connected  with  the  reformed  religion  in 
Ireland,  even  beside  the  Bible  burnings 
so  exultingly  recorded  \  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  the  following  :— On  Wednes- 
day, Autfust  2drd,  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  at  the  religious  tract  so- 
ciety in  New-street,  Kilkenny,  shout- 
ing and  insulting  with  opprobrious 
names  those  who  were  in  the  shop. 
They  also  set  fire  to  a  Bible  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  threw  the 
burning  leaves  into  the  shop,  hoping 
to  set  fire  to  something  there.  Some 
persons  seeing  the  commotion  were 
at  first  inclined  to  interfere ;  but 
being  told  it  "was  onltf  Bible  burn- 
ing," went  on. 

How  much  the  Whig  policy  which 
has  engendered,  and  still  nurtures  this 
frightful  spirit  of  religious  animosity, 
has  to  answer  for,  will  be  made  more 
evident  by  a  contrast  which  it  is  in  al- 
tnost  every  one's  power  to  make.  It 
is  not  so  long  since  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  their  Roinan  Catholic  pa- 
rishioners, lived  on  terms  of  perfect 
amity  and  ^ood-will.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  which  the  Irish  naturally  en- 
tertain for  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  that  real  regard 
which  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  never  fedled  to  show  for  all 
their  poorer  neighbours,  without  dis- 
tinction, had  established  in  the  Irish 
parishes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a 
mutual  attachment.  The  Protestant 
clergy  resident  in  their  respective  pa- 
rishes, supplied  the  place  of  many  an 
absentee  landlord — what  they  receiv- 
ed in  tithe  was  again  reimbursed  in 
various  ways  amon^  those  who  gave 
it.  They  employed  those  near  them 
to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  so  far 
were  they  from  making  religious  dis- 
tinctions, that  it  has  been  frequently 
made  a  subject  of  comolaint,  that  they 
gave  a  preference  to  Roman  Catholic 
artizans,  because  they  generally  seem- 
ed most  to  want  it.  Many  who  had 
studied  medicine  for  the  purpose,  used 
to  give  gratuitous  attendance  to  the 
poor,  who  could  obtain  no  other  medi- 
cal advice,  and  thus  created  a  kind  and 
affectionate  feeling,  by  visiting  the 
sick  bed  of  those  with  whom  thepr  had 
no  medium  of  intercourse  as  spiritual 
pastors.  In  fact,  the  heart  of  the  poor 
man,  unwarped  by  the  demoniac  spirit 
engendered  by  agitation,  was  open  as 
his  door  to  the  Protestant  minister, 
for  he  knew,  and  felt,  he  had  in  him  a 
kind  friend  ;  so  strong  was  this  mutual 
confidence,  that,  in  matters  of  proper- 
ty, the  Prdtestant  clergyman  was  ge«- 


nerally  fixed  upon  by  those  of  another 
persuasion,  as  the  most  fit  perscm  to 
confide  in,  and  the  trifling  sums  paid 
by  the  poor  in  tithe,  were  amply  repaid 
by  the  many  kind  offices,  and  temporal 
services  he  was  enabled  to  confer  upon 
them.  As  a  proof  of  the  kindly  feel- 
ings which  then  existed  between  the 
professors  of  both  religions,  we  select 
the  following  public  testimony  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  the  merits  of 
a  Protiestant  minister — we  might  add 
many  such,  but  pne  b  aufficieiit. — ^  It 
is  wiik  gretU  pleasure  I  add  my  signa- 
ture to  the  above  well  merited  tes^ 
mouial.  His  charitable  exertions  among 
the  numerous  poor  of  this  parish  have 
been  to  my  knowledge  equally  humane, 
.liberal,  and  Indeiktigable.  Richard 
Benson,  parish  priest.  Sounder**  Ncwm 
Letter,  Aug,  8,  1819. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
resistance  to  tithe  was  selected  as  the 
fittest  engine  of  ministerial  agkatioti4ii 
Ireland ;  How  altered  is  it  now  ?  £venr 
one^tt  experience  will  suppler  trim  with 
cases  to  illustrate  and  strengthen  the 
contrast ;  we  wiTI  quote  only  one  ex- 
ample which  has  come  under  our  own 
observation  ;  for  many  obvious  reasons 
we  abstain  from  giving  the  clergyman's 
name,  but  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
we  can  pledge. ourselves. 

The  Rev.  — —  and  his  amiable 
family,  distingubhed  for  every  charit- 
able and  benevolent  feeling,  were 
equallv  remarkable  for  their  lifoeratity 
It  had  always  been  their  pride  to  be 
esteemed  the  friends  of  tne  poor  of 
every  creed,  and  to  reHeve  distress  in 
every  form,  in  the  parish  where  they 
resided.  When  the  Rev.  —  was 
first  appointed  to  his  present  benefice 
in  the  south  of  Irelana,  he  voluntarily 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  in- 
come which  his  predecessor  had  recei- 
ved. The  act  was  highly  and  publicly 
applauded,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
held  up  as  examples  of  generosity  and 
liberality.  The  parish  priest,  as  had 
always  been  the  custom  with  him,  was 
a  constant  guest  hi  his  house,  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  appareirt  intimacy  and 
friendship,  and  tne  almoner  on  whose 
recommendation  charity  was  always 
bestowed.  When  tithe  agitation  com- 
menced, and  anti-tithe  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
his  friend,  the  priest,  expressed  his 
total  disapproval  of  them,  asserting  he 
would  not  countenance  such  things  for 
a  moment,  in  his  ptttisb.  What,  there- 
fore,' was  Mr.  —  ■>  surprise  to  find  in 
the  publie  papers,  a  report  of  an  anti- 
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tithe  meeting,  convened  in  the  parish 
by  iheprieil  himself,  in  which  his  reve^* 
rence  held  forth  in   a  most    violent 
harangue  against  the  Protestant  estab- 
blishment,   and  made  the  Rev.   ■    ■>■ 
himself  the  subject  of  a  most  virulent 
philippic?     Remonstrance  for  his  trea- 
cherous conduct  changed  him  from  an 
insidious  friend  to   an    open   enemy. 
An  idle  fellow  had  been  ejected  from 
a  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
Father  —  represented  to  his  flock, 
that   this  was  the  act  of   the   Rev. 
■.     Indignant  at  such  a  falsehood, 
and  knowing  what  serious  injury  such 
a  prejudice  would  do  him  among  his 
poorer    parishioners,    the    Rev.  — • 
procured  from  the  landlord,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the  coun- 
ty, a   written  statement  that  he  had 
Qot  the  remotest  concern  in  the  eject- 
ment.    With  this  he  called  upon  the 
priest  and  requested  that,  as  he  had 
been    misinformed,  he  would    retract 
what    he    had    said.      ••  Oh  I**    said 
Father  — ,   **  never  mind  ;    it   will 
wear    away    of  itself,    and    the  less 
said  about  it  the  better."    "  No,  no," 
said  Mr.  — •,  •*  you  have  done  me  a 
serious  injury,  and  I  call  uppn  youi  as 
an  honest  man,  to  repair  it  m  the  same 
manner  aa  y9U  have  inflicted  it."  Thus 
pressed,  tfaie  priest  did  read  the  land- 
lord*^  statement  from  the  altar,  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  added,  *<  now, 
boys,  I  have  read  the  statement  be- 
cause I  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  but 
2^u  mau  believe  at  much  of  it  at  you 
Hke,**    Such  an  active  and  uncompro- 
mising a^ent  soon  succeeded  in  excite 
ine  persecution  against  Mr.         ■,  and 
this  amiable  and  excellent  dergymiin 
became  an  objtet  of  the  most  invete- 
rate hatred,  and  perpetual  insult ;  his 
tUhev  formerly,  paid  not  only  regular) v 
but  cheerfully,  utas altogether  withheld, 
and  he  dared  not  ask  for  it ;  he  and  bis 
family  were  hooted  at  and  pelted  when- 
ever they  stirred  iVom  home,  till  it  be- 
came too  dangerous  to  remain  longer 
in  the  parish,  and  they  were  forced  to 
leave  it*     When  the  insurrection  act — 
that  miraculous  spasm  of  energy  that 
once  seized  the  apathetic  Whigs — suc- 
ceeded in  some  .  measure  in  quieting 
the  cduntry,  they  returned.     Though 
leergi  daring  outr^^es  were  prevented 
hy  the  strong  arm  of.  the  law,  they 
vtere  not  protected  from  the  less  open 
persecution  to  which  they  had  before 
been  sul^eot.     A  woman  being  killed 
by  lightning  in  the  parish,  the  Rev. 
— ^—  used  this  circumstance  in  his  ser- 
mon, on  the  following  Sunday,  as  an 


illustration  of  the  insecurity  of  human 
life,  The  next  week  he  saw,  in  a 
provincial  paper,  a  statement,  that  he 
had  asserted  in  his  sermon,  that  the 
death  by  lightning,  in  his  parish,  was 
a  visitation  from  God,  for  the  woman's 
not  havinp^  paid  her  titbe%  >  A  remon- 
strance with  Uie  editor  obliged  him  to 
retract  this  assertion  ;  but  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  libel  origi- 
nated with   Mr.  ^*s  former  friend, 

the  parish  priest,  who  had  recourse  to 
this  petty  meanness  in  order  to  annoy  his 
benefactor.  Nor  was  it  only  to  such 
petty  vexations  he  was  subjected. 
Though  his  circumstances  were  chang- 
ed his  kind  disposition  remained  still 
unaltered,  and  when  the  court  of  exr 
chequer  vindicated  ite  right  to  afford 
relief  to  the  distressed  clergy,  he  was 
unwilling^  t;o  have  recourse  to  so  harsh 
a  remedy.  Though  he  had  suffered 
considerable  embarrassment  from  the 
sudden  cessation  of  l^is  income,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  a  very  small  moiety 
of  the  three  years'  arrear  of.  tithe  due 
to  him.  He  sent  a  friendly  letter,  con- 
veying this  off'er  to  the  defaulters,  and, 
lest  it  might  have  at  all  the  appearance 
of  legal  hostility,  he  sent  it  by  his  own 
son.  He  was  proceeding  from  house 
to  house,  in  the  noost  conciliatory  man* 
ner,  when  the  whole  country  was  raisr 
ed  against  him ;  he  was  assailed  with 
spades,  pitchforks  and  stones,  and 
most  narrowly  escaped  bejng  murder- 
ed, having  to  ride  several  miles  at  ful( 
speed  before  he.  was  secure  from  his 
pursuers.  Thus,  while  the  ministerial 
journals  were  boasting  of  the  universal 
peace  and  good  will  tranquil  Ireland 
exhibits,  was  this  most  inoffensive  and 
exemplary  man  maliciously  libelled  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  his  son  al- 
most murdered  for  being  the  agent  of 
his  father's  kindness. 

This,  then,  is  a  picture — a  real  pic- 
ture— to  which  we  might  find  a  thou- 
sand parallels,  of  the  state  to  which 
the  Irish  clergy  are  reduced.  For 
their  situation  the  Whigs  are  alone  ac- 
countable. They  first  suggested  re- 
sistance to  the  payment  of  their  in- 
comes, and  then  encouraged  an  active 
and  sanguinary  crusade  against  their 
persons.  Such  a  detail  is  suihcient  to 
prove  that  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  is  fat 
from  being  that  overpaid  and  indolent 
sinecure  which  it  has  been  represented, 
even  if  we  admit  the  extravagant  esti- 
mate commonly  formed  of  the  revenue 
of  the  church ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
clergy  are  more  inadequately  paid  than 
any  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  o|Tp 
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equal  intelligence  and  respectability. 
Tiie  following  simple  calculation  shews 
that  the  income  or  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  is,  on  an  average, 
less  than  £250  per  annum  ;  the  facts 
on  which  it  is  formed  are  taken  from 
Erck's  Ecclesiastical  Registry. 

The  tithes  of  Ireland,  averaged  even 
at  one  shilling  per  acre,  their  utmost 
value  amount  to  £597,150.  This,  di- 
vided by  2450,  the  total  number  of  pa- 
rishes in  Ireland,  gives  an  income  of 
£243  and  a  few  shillings,  per  annum,  to 
each.  There  are,  however,  718  either 
wholly,  or  the  greater  part,  impropriate ; 
suppose  710  wholly  so,  and  deduct 
£172,530,  the  produce  of  these  ave- 
raged at  £243.  There  remains,  then, 
£424,620  to  be  divided  among  1977, 
the  total  number  of  beneficed  clergy- 
men, and  curates  in  Ireland ;  that  is 
not  quite  £215  per  annum  to  each. 
All  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  including  glebes, 
glebe-lands,  &c.  do  not  amount  to  £35 
additional,  to  each  clergyman,  though 
rated  at  their  highest  value.  In  many 
parishes,  high  rents  are  paid  for  the 
glebe  land,  and  many  have  no  glebes 
at  all.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  ave- 
rage income  of  the  clergy  cannot  ex- 
ceed £250  per  annum  ;  and  this  cal- 
culation is  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  so 
for  as  it  goes.  The  returns  arc  made, 
as  yet,  only  for  two  provinces,  Armagh 
and  Tuam;  of  500  benefices,  in  the 
former,  74  are  worth  less  than  £100  a- 
year.  one  amounts  to  £2,000 ;  of  102 
benefices,  in  the  latter,  10  are  worth 
less  than  £100  a-year,  and  only  2 
amount  to  £1000.  The  incomes  of 
all  the  larger  benefices,  we  must  re- 
member, are  necessarily  divided  with 
curates.  The  calculation  which  thus 
gives  £250  a  year,  as  the  average  in- 
come of  the  Irish  clergy  is,  we  are 
aware,  founded  on  data  very  consider- 
ably above  the  truth.  But  we  wish  to 
put  the  case  upon  grounds  to  which 
our  opponents  can  take  no  exception, 
and  certainly  we  calculated  the  income 
of  the  clergy  at  its  very  utmost  amount. 

When  we  consider'  that  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  are  selected  from  the 
most  respectable  class  of  society;  that 
they  always  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
ft  most  expensive  education ;  and 
when  we  refiect  how  few,  practis- 
ing at  any  other  learned  profession, 
would  accept  the  scanty  provision  of 
£250,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised 
with  the  poverty,  and  not  the  riches  of 
the  church.     But  how  very  moderate 


the  provision  for  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment is,  will  appear  more  strikingly 
by  comparison  with  the  boasted  pover- 
ty of  the  Romish  priesthood — men 
who,  unlike  the  Protestant  clergy,  are 
generally  chosen  from  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  are  usually  as  ill-edu- 
cated as  they  are  humbly  bom — whose 
expectancies,  therefore,  in  any  other 
line  of  life,  should  reasonably  be  far 
more  moderate. 

THE  COHPUTED   REVENUES  OP  THE   IRISH 
CHURCH   ARE, 

Ineome  of  1977  dergjmen,  derived  from 
all  the  tourcet  of  glebe^  glebe4aiMy, 
tithes.  &r.,  as  shown  above    .       .       .  £fM,SSD 

Value  of  the  ArchtMshops  and  Btshopt* 
Sees  in  Ireland,  including  those  tnm 
whose  suppression  the  ftinds  formerly 
collected  by  parish  cess  and  first  fHiita 
are  supplied,  according  to  Ecclestastical 
Commissioners*  return    ....    128,308 

AU  ecclesiastical  corporations,  economr 
estotes,  digniUes,  prebends,  vicar  coral, 
ships,  &Cn  according  to  o 
ccmnnlssicmers*  return    . 


.       .      0,541 
Total  £&75^ 


COMPUTED  REVENUE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CA- 
THOLIC CHDRCH  IN  IRELAND. 

Each  person  of  a  population  rated  at 
GfiOOfiOOt  going  to  confession  twice  in 
the  year,  giving  Is.  each  Ume        •       .^C600gOOO 

Altar  money,  &c  at  fesUvais,  Cnan 
6/)00,UOO,  averaged  at  Is.  each,  per  an- 
num   SOOyOOO 

Oiristeninffs,  burials,  &&,  average  12  each 
year,  in  S(K)0  parishes,  at  eadi  of  which 
a  coUection  averaging  £10  is  made        .    SIO^OOO 

Collections  for  Coadjutors,  in  2000  chapels, 
made  once  a  year,  aveniglncr  £5    .       .      ID/HO 

Prayers  for  dead,  &C&C, in  2/)00chapeI«    lOOgOOO 

Maynooth 9^000 

Total  £l,2S9/)00 


The  rates  in  this  calculation  are  pro- 
bably far  below  the  real  amount ;  they 
are  not  nearly  half  those  given  by  re- 
formed Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  the 
best  authority  on  such  matters.  We 
have  also  wholly  omitted  subscripUons 
for  chapels,  and  the  immense  sums  ex- 

f>ended  on  the  regular  clergjr  and  re- 
igious  houses,  which,  if  included, 
would  probablv  swell  the  amount  to 
jE2,000,000.  We  have  also  omitted 
the  houses  of  the  Romish  priests, 
though  we  have  included  the  glebes  of 
the  Protestant  clergy. 

We  have  already  said  that,  in  oar 
estimate,  the  amount  of  tithe  is  over- 
rated— sixpence  per  acre  is  a  common 
rate  in  tne  west  of  Ireland ;  and 
there  are  immense  districts  of  moon- 
tain,  bog,  &c.  which  pay  none.  Yet 
from  the  comparative  view,  as  given 
above,  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vauntea  poverty  of  the  RomtsE 
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priesthood,  their  revenues  are  double 
those  of  the  Established  clergy. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  enormous 
contributions  of  the  Catholics  are  paid 
voluntarily,  while  those  of  the  Esta^ 
blished  Church  are  wrung  from  a 
peasantry  reluctant  to  pay  them.  It 
18  notorious  that  there  is  no  terror  in 
this  life,  or  the  life  to  come,  to  which 
the  priesthood  have  not  recourse,  in 
order  to. enforce  their  dues.  "Com- 
pulsion for  payment,"  says  Mr.  Nolan, 
**is  often  resorted  to  by  the  priests, 
where  their  benevolence  should  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  money  is  frequently  ex- 
torted by  them  where  their  charity 
should  be  exercised."  Denunciations 
from  the  altar  not  only  expose  their 
victims  to  the  bigoted  persecution  of 
their  neighbours,  but  there  are  in- 
stances of  Roman  Catholics  excom- 
municated for  the  non-payment  of 
these  vexatious  and  intolerable  bur- 
dens, and  forced  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  from  the  tyranny  of  ec- 
clesiastical   jurisdiction. 

Low  as  the  incomes  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  are,  they  have  been  made 
the  objects  of  injustice,  to  which  the 
revenues  of  no  other  body  of  men  have 
ever  been  liable.  Every  benefice  in 
Ireland  is  subject  to  the  following  de- 
ducUons— 

8^  per  cent  for  change  of  currency. 

15  per  cent  for  landIord*8  paying  the  Uthe. 

10  per  cent  for  its  collection. 

S  per  cent  neariy  for  fees,  diocesan  schools^ 
and  other  charges  on  particular  bene- 
fices. 

If  to  these  inevitable  deductions 
we  add  10  per  cent  for  tithe  uncol- 
lected even  in  the  best  circumstanced 
parishes  ;  if  we  consider,  too,  in  how 
many  there  are  no  glebes,*  or  glebe 
lands,  or  fees  of  any  kind  payable  on 
burials,  &c.  even  where  the  Protestant 
population  amounts  to  from  800  to 
1200,  who  require  the  constant  visits 
of  the  clergyman — it  will  appear  that 
the  clergyman's  income  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  his  duties,  frequently 
even  to  supply  the  common  decencies 
of  life. 

Jf  such  be  the  situation  of  those 
whose  reduced  income  is  paid  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  destitution  of 
those  firom  whom  it  was  wholly  cut  off, 


and  withheld.  It  would  be  superfluous, 
as  it  would  be  painful,  to  dwell  on  the 
miserable  consequences  of  men  edu- 
cated in  all  the  refinements  of  life,  and 
depending  on  a  certain  income  to  sup* 
port  their  station,  being  suddenly  re* 
duced  to  a  state  of  absolute  pauperism. 
Two  years  ago  a  prelate  of  the  Irish 
churcli  gave  the  following  description 
of  their  sufferings.  The  letter  is  too 
beautiful  and  simple  to  be  foigotten— 

«« The  Palace  of  Tuam,  Get  28, 18SS. 
<*  Madam, — In  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  ^.30  from  Mr. ,  and  £20 

from  your  ladyship,  I  cannot  but  express 
how  highly  honoured  and  grateful  I  feel 
for  the .  privilege  of  being  (under  God) 
the  instrument  in  your  hands  of  putting 
these  sums  to  the  account  of  my  poor 
qfflicted  brothers  in  Christ  Jesus.  I 
could  not  describe  to  your  ladyship  what 
all  the  clergy  in  Ireland  (excepting,  per- 
haps, those  in  a  very  smaU  district  in  the 
north,  and  others  that  may  have  some 
private  resources,  of  which  there  are  very 
few)  are  feeling.  I  know  of 'some  whose 
sons  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  tilling  their  glebe  land,  and  planting 
their  potatoes,  now  the  only  subsistence 
of  their  families.  Many  there  are  that 
have  been  obliged  to  ^ve  up  animal  food 
altogether,  and  whose  children  are  con- 
fined to  their  houses  for  want  of  shoes* 
and  even  the  apparel  which  decency  ren- 
ders imperative.  Some  have  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  some  have  been  forced,  at  great 
inconvenience,  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  premium  upon  the  insurance  of  their 
lives,  to  make  future  provision  for  their 
families ;  and  some  have  been  constrained 
to  give  notice  to  their  curates  of  their  in- 
ability to  pay  their  salaries,  which  must 
issue  in  closing  the  doors  of  their  churches. 
In  short,  madam,  a  more  destitute  and 
persecuted  body,  unprotected  (to  say  the 
Ueist)  by  their  natural  guarcUans^  could 
not  be  found  in  aU  the  world.  They  en- 
dure with  patience  the  wrongs  they  un- 
dergo, and  many  take  joyfully  this  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods,  and  reioice  that  they 
are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  confi- 
dently trust,  that  the  Lord  will  direct  me 
to  be  a  faithful  almoner  of  your  roost 
liberal  bounty.  The  Lord's  grace  be 
with  you.  Amen. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  ladyship's  faithful  and  much 
obliged, 

«  Power  Tuam,  &c- 


*  Particularly  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the  Protestant  population  varies 
from  700  to  1400  in  each  parish,  the  duty  is  incessant  and  laborious ;  yet  the  in- 
comes arc  so  reduced,  that  many  rectors  are  obliged  io  dismiss  their  curates,  from 
inability  to  pay  them. 
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But  the  tufferiiigtf  of  the  Iridi 
clergy  meet  with  no  compassioot 
they  bat  provoke  the  cold  and  aB« 
feeling  sneers,  or  the  coarse  and 
brutal  exultation  of  the  very  men  who 
caused  their  distress.  The  reply  of 
Lord  J.  Ruftsell  and  the  Whigs,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  such  represen- 
tations, and  of  Dr.  M*Hale  and  his 
priests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  radical 
press,  are  as  strong  an  illustration  of 
the  heartless  spirit  of  party  triumph  as 
could  any  where  be  found.  **  It  is  thus,** 
said  Lord  J.  Russell.  *'that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Spectator,  who  had  been 
reading  a  number  of  medical  books,  in 
consequence  of  perusing  a  work  on 
asthma,  imagined  himself  for  three 
weeks  affected  with  the  disorder  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  reading  a  ereat 
many  treatises  on  the  gout,  had  all  the 
symptoms  except  the  pain."*     And  to 


[DeA. 


ridtode  the  remoiittnnoe  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  literally  dying  of  want,  and  m 
daily  fear  of  being  murdered,  he  adds 
another  joke — 

"  There*!  luch  a  durm  in  melancholy, 
Thejr  would  not,  if  Uiey  could,  be  gaj.** 

The  heart  turns  sickened  from  sach 
unfeeling  cruelty.  Let  one  more  speci- 
men suffice.  The  Rev.  Father  Kehoe, 
in  the  chapel  of  Loughlin  Bridge, 
on  Sunday,  14th  of  June,  1836,  said — 
••  The  Protestant  clergy  are  now  very 
different  from  what  they  were.  They 
are  no  longer  the  fine  gentlemen  they 
used  to  be.  They  are  in  a  hobble, 
and  we  will  put  them  in  a  greater 
hobble  ;  for  mstead  of  bringing  up 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  they  will  be  glad  to 
bring  them  up  to  be  tradesmen  and 
labourers  like    yourselves,  boys." 


CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORRSaUBR. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OH  I  DUBLIN — Air,  *•  TAtf  Groves  of  Blarney. "* 

O !  Dublin,  sura,  there  is  no  doubtin', 

Beats  Qvery  city  upon  the  "  say ;" 
'Tis  there  you'll  see  O'Connell  sponting. 

And  Lady  Moisan  .making  "tay.'* 
For  'tis  the  *<  cfyutial*'  of  the  greatest  nnUoo, 

With  finest  pisantry,  on  a  fruitful  sod- 
Fighting  like  **  devils**  for  condliatiop. 

And  hating  each  other  for  the  <*  love  of  God.* 


It  was  upon  a  fine  cheery  mominfl^ 
hi  the  early  part  of  May,  18 — ,  that  I 
once  more  found  myselr  in  Dublin,  «n 
route  to  join,  on  the  expiration, pf  my 
leave.  Since  my  departure,  my  regi-? 
ment  had  been  ordered  to  Kilkenny, 
that  sweet  city,  so  famed  in  song  for 
its  '*  fire  without  ^moke  ;*'  but  which, 
^ere  its  character  in  any  way  to  derive 
from  its  past  or  present  representative, 
migtit  certainly,  with  more  proprietyt 
reverse  the  epithet,  and  react  "  smoke 
without  fire."  My  last  communication 
from  head^quarters  was  full  of  nothing 
but  gay  doings  —  balls,  dinners,  de- 
jeunes,  and,  more  than  aJI,  private  the- 
atricals seemed  to  occupy  the  entire 
attention  of  every  man  of  the  gallant 
— th.  *  I  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
come,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
my    leave— that   several   of  my   old 


BaUad«uogb]r  Spring  RIee,  et  the  Cabiiict  DUuMf, 
with  much  appbuM. 

••  parts"  were  kept  open  for  me  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  "boys  of  Kilkenny" 
were  on  tip-toe  in  expectation  for  mjr 
arrival,  as  though  his  Msyesty*s  mad 
were  to  convey  a  Siddons  or  a  Kem- 
ble.  I  shuddered  a  little  as  I  read 
this,  and  recollected  '•  my  last  appearw 
ance  on  any  stage"— little  anticipating, 
at  the  moment,  that  my  next  was  to  be 
nearly  as  productive  of  the  ludicrous, 
as  time  and  my  confessions  shall  show. 
One  circumstance,  however,  gave  me 
considerable  pleasure.  It  was  this  :— 
I  took  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  varied 
and  agreeable  occupations  which  so 
pleasurable  a  career  opened,  my  ad- 
ventures in  love  would  escape  notice, 
and  that  I  should  escape  the  merciless 
raillery  my  two  failures,  in  six  months, 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  call 
forth.   I  therefore  wrote  a  hurried  note 
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to  Cunon,  settia^  ibfUi  tibe  great  ink- 
iest ail  their  f>rooeediqgi  had  for  m^ 
and  assormg  him  that  my  stay  in  town 
sbottld  be  as  short  as  possible,  for  thtit 
I  longed  once  more  to  **  strut  the  mo- 
narch of  the  boands,*  and  concluded 
with  a  sly  paragraph,  artfully  intended 
to  act  as  a  paratonnere  to  the  gibes 
and  jests  which  I  dreaded,  by  endear 
vouring  to  m^Jc«  light  of:  my  matrlmo^ 
Hial  specuhtions.    The  postscript  ran 
eomevhat  thus — f  Glorious  fun  have  I 
had  since  we  met ;  but  were  it  not  that 
my  good  anffel  stood  by  me,  1  should 
write  these  huiried  lines  with  a  wife  at 
my  elb^ow' ;  but  luck,  that  never  yet  de- 
^rted,  js  '  still    faithful  to  your  old 
friend,  H.   Lorreauer/'      Mpr   reader 
may  supposcibr  ne  is  sufficiently  be* 
hind  the  scenes  with  me— with  what 
feelings  I  penned  tb^e  words ;  yet 
anything  was  better  than  the  attack  I 
looked  forward  to:  and  I  should  ra* 
ther  have  changed  into  the  Cape  Bifle 
Corps,  or  any  other  armv  of  martyrs, 
than,  met  my  mess  with  all  the  ridicule 
my  late  proceedings  exposed  me  t& — 
Having  aisburthened  my  conscience  of 
this  dread,  I  Bmshed  my  breakfast,  and 
set  out  on  a  stroll  through  the  town. 

I  believe  it  is  Coleridge  who  some* 
where  says,  that  to  transmit  the  first 
bright  and  early  impressions  of  onr 
youth,  fresh  and  aniiyured  to  a  remote 

Iieriod  of  life,  constitutea.  one.  of  the 
ofliest  prerogatives  of  genius.  If  this 
be  true— -and  I  am  not  disposed  to  dis* 
pute  it — ^what  a  gifted  people  must  be 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  JDuhlin  ;  for 
I  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  of  all  cities 
of  which  we  have  any  record  in  his* 
tory,  sacred  or  profane,  there  is  not  one 
so  little  likely  to  disturb  the  tninquil 
current  of  such  reminiscences.  "'  As 
it  was  of  old,  so  is  it  now,"  enjoying  t^ 
ddightful  permanency  in  all  its  habits 
and  customs,  which  no  changes  else* 
where  disturb  or  affect;  and  in  this 
respect  I  defy  OXonnell  and  all  the 
tail  to  refuse  it  the.  epithet  of  "  Con* 
servative."  Had  the  excellent  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  instead  of  seeking  hn  re* 
pose  upon  the  cold  and  barren  acclivi- 
ties of  the  Kaatskills-^as  we  are  veri- 
tably informed  by  Irving'-^but  betaken 
himself  to  a  comfortable  bed  at  Morri- 
son's or  the  Bilton,  not  only  would  he 
have  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable  siesta, 
but,  what  the  event  showed  of  more 
consequence,  the  pleasin?  satisfaction 
of  not  being  disconcerted  by  novelty 
on  his  awakening.  It  is  possible  that 
the  waiter  who  brought  him  the  water 
to  shave — for  Rip's  beard,  we  are  told. 


had  grown  uncommonly  Iong_might 
exhibit  a  little  of  that  wear  and  tear 
which  humanity  is  liable  to  from  time  ; 
but  had  he  questioned  him  as  to  the 
ruling  topics — the  popular  amusements 
of  the  day — he  would  have  heard,  as 
he  might  nave  done  twenty  years  be- 
fore, that  there  was  a  meeting  to  con- 
vert Jews  at   the  Rotunda ;   another 
to  rob  parsons  at  the  Corn  Exchange ; 
that  the  Viceroy  was  dining  with  the 
Corporation,  and  cqngratulating  them 
on  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  regaled  with  a  pro- 
cession of  the  "  broad  ribbon  weavers,** 
that  had  not  weaved — heaven  knows 
when  I    This,  with  an  occasional  letter 
from  Mr.  O' Conn  ell,  and  now  and  then 
a  duel  in  the  "  Phaynix,"  constituted 
the  current  pastimes  of  the  city.  Such, 
H.  least,  were  they  in  mv  day  ;   an4 
thoii^h  far  from  the  dear  locale,  an  odd 
flitting  glance  at  the  newspapers  in- 
duces me  to  believe  that  matters  ar^ 
not  much  ohauffed  since. 

I  gambled  through  the  streets  for 
some  hours,  revolving  such  thoughts  ap 

?ressed  vpon  me  involuntarily  by  all 
saw.   The  same  little  grey  homuncur 
lus  that  filled  my  "prince's  mixture" 
yeaxfi  before,stood  behmd  the  counter  ai 
Lundy  Foot's,  weighing  out  rappee  and 
high  tpast,  just  as  I  last  saw  him— 
Tne  fat  college  porter,  that  I  used  to 
mistake  in  mv  school-boy  days  for  the 
Provost,  Goa  forgive  me ! — was  there 
as  fat  and  as  ruddy  as  heretofore,  and 
wore  his  Roman  costume  of  helmet 
and  plush  breeches  with  an  air  as  clas- 
sic.    The  old  state  trumpeter  at  the 
castle,  another  object  of  my  yonthfifl 
veneration — poor  "old  God  save  the 
King,*'  as  we  used  to  call  him — walked 
the  streets  as  of  old ;  his  cheeks,  in- 
deed, a  little  more  lanky  and  tendinous ; 
but  then  there  had  been  many  vicere- 
gal changes,  and  the  "one  sole  melody 
his  heart  delighted  in,**  had  been  more 
frequently  called  in  requisition,  as  he 
marched  in  solemn  state  with  the  other 
antique  gentlemen  in  tabards.     As  I 
walked  along,  each  moment  some  old 
and  early  association  being  suggested 
by  the  objects  around,  I  felt  mv  am 
suddenly    seized.      I    turned    hastily 
round,  and  beheld  a  very  old  compa^ 
nion  in  many  a  hard-fought  field  and 
merry  bivouack,  Tom  O*  Flaherty,  of 
the  — ^th.  Poor  Tom  was  sadly  changed 
since  we  last  met,  which  was  at  a  ball 
in  Madrid.     He  was  then  one  of  the 
best-h>oking  fellows  of  his  "  style**  I 
ever  met — tall  and  athletic,  with  the 
easy  bearing  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
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a  certain  jauntiness  that  I  have  never 
seen  but  in  Irishmen  who  have  mixed 
much  in  society. 

There  was  also  a  certain  peculiar 
devil-may-care  recklessness  about  the 
seU-satisned  swagger  of  his  gait,  and 
the  free  and  easy  glance  of  his  sharp 
black  eye,  united  with  a  temper  that 
nothing  could  ruffle,  and  a  courage  no- 
thing could  daunt.  With  such  quali- 
ties as  these,  he  had  been  the  prime 
favourite  of  his  mess,  to  which  he  ne- 
ver came  without  some  droll  story  to 
relate,  or  some  choice  expedient  for 
future  amusement.  Such  had  Tom 
once  been  ;  now  he  was  much  altered ; 
and,  though  the  ouiet  twinkle  of  his 
dark  eye  showed  that  the  spirit  of  fun 
within  was  not  "  dead,  but  only  sleep- 
ing," to  myself,  who  knew  something 
of  his  history,  it  seemed  almost  cruel 
to  awaken  him  to  anything  which  might 
bring  him  back  to  the  memory  of  bye- 
gone  days.  A  momentary  glance  showed 
me  that  he  was  no  longer  what  he  had 
been,  and  that  the  unfortunate  change 
in  his  condition,  the  loss  of  all  his  ear- 
liest and  oldest  associates,  and  his 
blighted  prospects,  had  nearly  broken 
a  heart  that  never  deserted  a  friend, 
nor  quailed  before  an  enemy.  Poor 
O  Flaherty  was  no  more  the  delight  of 
the  circle  he  once  adorned  ;  the  wit 
that  **  set  the  table  in  a  roar"  was  all 
but  departed — he  had  been  dismissed 
the  service  !  I  The  story  is  a  brief 
one  :— 

In  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  the 
—  Light  Dragoons,  after  a  most  fa- 
tiguing day's  march,  halted  at  the 
wretched  village  of  Cabenas.  It  had 
been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  the 
day  before,  who,  on  leaving,  had  set  it 
on  fire  ;  and  the  blackened  walls  and 
fallen  roof  trees,  were  nearly  all  that 
now  remained  to  show  where  the  little 
hamlet  had  once  stood. 

Amid  a  downpour  of  rain  that  bad 
fallen  for  several  hours,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  cold,  weary,  and  nearlv  starv* 
ing,  the  gallant  — th  reached  th^  me- 
lancholy spot  at  nightfall,  with  little 
better  prospect  of  protection  from  the 
storm  than  the  barren  heath  through 
which  their  road  led  might  afford  them. 
Among  the  many  who  muttered  curses, 
not  loud  but  deep,  on  the  wretched 
termination  to  their  day*s  suffering, 
there  was  one  who  kept  up  his  usual 
gootl  spirits,  and  not  only  seemed 
himself  nearly  regardless  of  the  priva- 
tions and  miseries  about  him,  but  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  making  the  others 
who  rode  alongside,  as  perfectly  for- 


getful of  their  amioyances  and  troables 
as  was  possible  under  such  drcum- 
stances.  Good  stories,  joking  allu- 
sions to  the  more  discontented  ones  of 
the  party,  ridiculous  plans  for  the  night's 
encampment,  followed  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  the  weariness  of  the  way 
was  forgotten  ;  and  while  some  were 
cursing  their  hard  fate,  that  ever  be- 
trayed them  into  such  misfortunes,  the 
little  group  round  0*Flaherty  were  al- 
most convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
wit  and  drollery  of  one  over  whom,  if 
the  circumstances  had  any  influence, 
6eeme<l  only  to  heighten  his  passion 
for  amusement  In  the  early  part  of 
the  morning  he  had  captured  a  turkey, 
which  hung  gracefully  from  his  holster 
on  one  side,  while  a  small  goat-skin  of 
Valencia  wine  balanced  it  on  the  other. 
These  good  things  were  destined  to 
form  a  (east  that  evening,  to  which  he 
had  invited  four  others;  that  being, 
according  to  his  most  liberal  calculation, 
the  greatest  number  to  whom  he  could 
afford  a  reasonable  supply  of  wine. 
When  the  halt  was  made,  it  took  some 
time  to  arrange  the  dispositions  for  the 
night ;  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  be- 
fore all  the  regiment  had  got  their  bil- 
lets and  were  housed,  even  with  snch 
scanty  accommodation  as  the  place  af^ 
forded.  Tom's  guests  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  he  himself  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  roasting  the  turkey  before  a 
large  fire,  on  which  stood  a  capacious 
vessel  of  spiced  wine,  when  the  party 
appeared.  A  very  cursory  reconnais- 
sance through  the  house,  one  of  the 
only  ones  untouched  in  the  village, 
showed  that,  from  the  late  rain,  it  would 
be  impo&iible  to  think  of  sleeping  in 
the  lower  story,  which  already  showed 
signs  of  being  flooded ;  they  therefore 
proceeded  in  a  body  up  stairs,  and  what 
was  their  delight  to  find  a  most  com- 
fortable room,  neatly  furnished  nvith 
chairs,  and  a  table  ;  but,  above  all,  a 
large  old-fashioned  bed,  an  object  of 
such  luxury  as  only  an  old  campaigner 
can  duly  appreciate.  The  curtains 
were  closely  tucked  in  all  round,  and, 
in  their  fleeting  and  hurried  glance, 
they  felt  no  inclination  to  disturb  them, 
and  rather  proceeded  to  draw  up  the 
table  before  the  hearth,  to  which  they 
speedily  removed  the  fire  from  below  : 
and,  ere  many  minutes,  with  that  acti- 
vity which  a  bivouack  life  invariably 
teaches,  their  supper  smoked  before 
them,  and  five  happier  fellows  did  not 
sit  down  that  night  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit around.  Tom  was  unusually  great ; 
stores  of  drollery  unlocked  before, 
poured    from    him    unceasingly,   and 
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what  with  his  high  spirits  to  excite 
them,  and  the  reaction  inevitable  after 
a  haiti  day's  severe  march,  the  party 
soon  lost  the  little  reason  that  usually 
sufficed  to  guide  them,  and  became  as 
pleasantly  tipsy  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. However,  all  good  things  must 
have  an  end,  and  so  had  the  wine- 
skin. Tom  had  placed  it  aflfectionatelr 
under  his  arm  like  a  bag-pipe,  and  fail- 
ed, with  even  a  most  energetic  squeeze, 
to  extract  a  drop  ;  there  was  now  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  go  to  rest,  and  in- 
deed it  seemed  the  most  prudent  thing 
for  the  party.  The  bed  became  ac- 
cordingly a  subject  of  grave  delibera- 
tion ;  ror  as  it  could  only  hold  two,  and 
the  party  were  five,  there  seemed  some 
difficulty  in  submitting  their  chances 
to  lot,  which  all  agreed  was  the  fairest 
way.  While  this  was  under  discussion, 
one  of  the  party  had  approached  the 
contested  prize,  and,  taking  up  the  cur- 
tains, proceeded  to  jump  in — when, 
what  was  his  astonishment  to  disco- 
ver that  it  was  already  occupied.  The 
exclamation  of  surprise  he  gave  forth, 
soon  brought  the  others  to  his  side ; 
and  to  their  horror,  drunk  as  they  were, 
they  found  that  the  body  before  them 
was  that  of  a  dead  man,  arrayed  in  all 
the  ghastly  pomp  of  a  corpse.  A  little 
nearer  inspection  showed  that  he  had 
been  a  pnest,  probably  the  Padre  of 
the  village  ;  on  his  bead  he  had  a 
small  velvet  skull  cap,  embroidered 
with  a  cross,  and  his  body  was  swathed 
in  a  vestment,  such  as  priests  usually 
wear  at  the  mass ;  in  his  hand  he  held 
a  large  wax  taper,  which  appeared  to 
have  burned  only  half  down,  and  pro- 
bably been  extinguished  by  the  current 
of  air  on  opening  the  door.  After  the 
first  brief  shock  which  this  sudden  ap- 
parition had  caused,  the  party  recover- 
ed as  much  of  their  senses  as  the  wine 
had  left  them,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
what  was  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  for  not  one  of  them  ever  con- 
templated giving  up  a  bed  to  a  dead 
priest,  while  five  living  men  slept  on 
the  ground.  After  much  altercation, 
O'Flaherty,  who  had  hitherto  listened 
without  speaking,  interrupted  the  con- 
tending parties,  saying,  •*  stop,  lads,  I 
have  it." 

««  Come,"  said  one  of  them,  **  let  us 
hear  Tom*s  proposal." 

••  Och,**  said  he,  with  diflBculty  stea- 
dying himself  while  he  spoke  ;  "  well 
put  him  to  bed  with  old  Ridge  way,  the 
quarter-master  I** 

The  roar  of  loud  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed Tom's  device,  was  renewed  again 


and  again,  till  not  a  man  could  speak, 
with  absolute  fatigue.  There  was  not 
a  dissentient  voice.  Old  Ridgeway  was 
hated  in  the  corps,  and  a  better  way  of 
disposing  of  the  priest>  and  paying  off 
the  quarter- master,  could  not  be  thought 
of.  Very  little  time  sufficed  for  their 
preparations;  and  if  they  had  been 
Drought  up  under  the  Duke  of  Portland 
himself,  they  could  not  exhibit  a  great- 
er taste  for  a  "  black  job."  The  door 
of  the  room  was  quickly  taken  from  its 
hinges,  and  the  priest  placed  upon  it 
at  full  length  ;  a  moment  more  sufficed 
to  lift  the  door  upon  their  shoulders, 
and,  preceded  by  Tom,  who  lit  a  candle 
in  honor  of  being,  as  he  said,  **  chief 
mourner,"  they  took  their  way  through 
the  camp  towards  Ridgeway's  quarters. 
When  they  reached  the  hut  where 
their  victim  lay,  Tom  ordered  a  halt, 
and  proceeded  stealthily  into  the  house 
to  reconnoitre.  The  old  quarter-mas- 
ter he  found  stretched  on  his  sheep 
skin  before  a  large  fire,  the  remnants 
of  an  ample  supper  strewed  about  him, 
and  two  empty  bottles  standing  on  the 
hearth — ^his  deep  snoring  shewed  that 
all  was  safe,  and  that  no  fears  of  his 
awakening  need  disturb  them.  His 
shako  and  sword  lay  near  him,  but  his 
sabertasche  was  under  his  head  :  Tom 
carefully  withdrew  the  two  former  ; 
and  hastening  to  his  friends  without, 
proceeded  to  decorate  the  priest  with 
theni  ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  regret  that  he  feared  it 
might  wake  Ridgeway,  if  he  were  to 
put  the  velvet  skull-cap  on  him  for  a 


Noiselessly  and  steadily  they  now 
entered,  ana  proceeded  to  lay  down 
their  burden,  which,  after  a  moment's 
discussion,  they  agreed  to  place  between 
the  quarter-master  and  the  fire,  of 
which,  hitherto,  he  had  reaped  ample 
benefit.  This  done,  they  stealthily  re- 
treated, and  hurried  back  to  their  quar- 
ters, unable  to  speak  with  laughter  at 
the  success  of  their  plot,  and  their  an- 
ticipation of  Ridgeway's  rage  on  awak- 
ening in  the  morning. 

It  was  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  hazy 
morning,  that  the  bugler  of  the  — th 
aroused  the  sleeping  soldiers  from  their 
miserable  couches,  which,  wretched  as 
they  were,  they,  nevertheless,  rose  from 
reluctantly — so  wearied  and  fatigued 
had  they  been  by  the  preceding  dav*s 
march,  not  one  among  the  number  felt 
so  indisposed  to  stir  as  the  worthy 
quarter-master  ;  his  peculiar  avocations 
had  demanded  a  more  than  usual  exer- 
tion on  his  part,  and  in  the  posture  he 
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had  lain  down  at  night  he  rested  till 
inorniDg,  without  stirring  a  limb.  Twice 
the  reveille  had  rung  through  the  little 
encampment,  and  twice  the  quarter- 
master had  essayed  to  open  his  eyes, 
but  in  vain ;  at  last  he  made  a  tremen* 
dous  effort,  and  sat  bolt  upright  on  the 
floor,  hoping  that  the  sudden  effort 
might  sufficiently  arouse  him ;  slowly 
his  eyes  opened,  and  the  first  thing 
they  beheld  was  the  figure  of  the  dead 

Eriest,  with  a  light  cavalry  helmet  on 
is  head,  sheeted  before  him — Ridge- 
way,  who  was  •*  bon  Catholique,*  trem- 
bled in  every  joint — it  might  be  a  ghost, 
it  might  be  a  warning,  he  knew  not 
what  to  think — he  imagined  the  lips 
moved,  and  so  overcome  with  terror 
was  he  at  last,  that  he  absolutely  shout- 
ed like  a  maniac,  and  never  ceased  till 
the  hut  was  filled  with  officers  and  men, 
who  hearing  the  uproar  ran  to  his  aid-~ 
the  surprise  of  the  poor  quarter-master 
at  the  apparition,  was  scarcely  greater 
than  that  of  the  beholders — no  one 
was  able  to  afford  any  explanation  of 
the  circumstance,  though  all  were  as- 
sured that  it  must  have  been  done  in 
jest — the  door  upon  which  the  priest 
had  been  conveyed  afforded  the  clue — 
they  had  forgotten  to  restore  it  to  its 
place — accordingly  the  different  billets 
were  examined,  and  at  last  OTlaherty, 
was.  discovered  in  a  most  commodious 
bed,  in  a  large  room  without  a  door, 
still  fast  asleep,  and  alone :  how  and 
when  he  had  parted  with  bis  com[)a- 
nions,  he  never  could  precisely  explain, 
though  he  has  since  confessed,  it  was 
part  of  his  scheme  to  lead  them  astray 
in  the  village,  and  then  retire  to  the 
bed,  which  he  had  determined  to  ap« 
propriate  to  his  sole  use.  Old  Ridge- 
VI  ay's  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  he  abso- 
lutely foamed  with  passionf  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  laughed  at,  his  cho- 
ler  rose  higher ;  had  this  been  the  only 
result,  it  had  been  well  for  poor  Tom» 
but  unfortunately,  the  affair  got  to  be 
rumoured  through  the  country — the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  learned  the  In- 
dignity with  which  the  Padre  had  been 
treated  ;  they  addressed  a  memorial  to 
Lord  Wellington — enquiry  was  imme- 
diately instituted — O'Flaherty  was  tri- 
ed by  court  martial,  and  found  guilty ; 
nothing  short  of  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  under  the 
circumstances,  would  satisfy  the  Spa- 
niards, and  at  that  precise  period,  it 
was  part  of  our  policy  to  conciliate 
their  esteem  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
resolved  to  make  what  he  called  an 


'*  example,*  and  poor  O'Flaher^,  the 
Dfe  and  soul  of  his  regiment,  the  dariing 
of  his  mess,  was  broke,  and  pronounoed 
incapable  of  ever  serving  his  Majesty 
again.  Such  was  the  event  upon  which 
my  poor  friend's  fortune  in  life  seemed 
to  hinge — ^he  returned  to  Ireland,  if  not 
entirely  broken-hearted,  so  altered  that 

his  best  friends  scarcely  knew  him his 

*'  occupation  was  gone,*  the  mesa  had 
been  his  home— hisbrother-officersstood 
for  him  in  place  of  reUtives— and  he 
had  lost  all.  His  after  life  was  spent 
in  rambling  from  one  watering  place  to 
another,  more  with  the  air  of  one  who 
seeks  to  consume,  than  enjoy  hia  time, 
and  with  such  a  change  in  his  appear- 
ance as  the  alteration  in  his  fortune 
had  effected,  he  now  stood  before  me. 
but  altogether  so  different  a  man,  that 
but  for  the  well-known  tones  of  a  voice 
that  had  often  convulsed  me  with 
laughter,  I  should  scarcely  have  recogr 
nised  him, 

*'  Lorrequer,  my  old  friend,  I  never 
thought  of  seeing  you  here,  this  is  in- 
deed a  piece  of  good  luck.** 

•'  Why  Tom  ?  You  surely  knew 
that. the  — -^  were  in  Ireland,  didn^ 
you  ?•' 

*'  To  be  sure,  I  dined  with  them  only 
a  few  days  ago,  but  they  told  me  that 
you  were  off  to  Paris,  to  marry  some- 
thing superiatively  beautiful,  and  most 
enormously  rich,  the  daughter  of  a 
duke,  if  I  remember  right ;  but  certes, 
ihey  said  your  fortune  was  made,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you,  there  was  not  a  man 
among  them  better  pleased  than  I  was, 
io  hear  it." 

*'  Oh  I  they  said  so,  did  they  ?  Droll 
dogs— always  <}uiz£ingr-I  wonder  you 
did  not  perceive  the  hoax — eh — ^veiy 
pood,  was  it  not  ?"  Thii  I  poured  out 
in  short  broken  sentences,  blushing 
like.sc^riqt  aajl.fidgpttinglike  a  school 
giri,  with  downright  nervousness^ 

"  A  hoax  I  devilish  well  done  too" — 
said  Tom,  **  for  old  Garden  believed 
the  whole  story,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  obtained  a  six  months'  leave  for 
you,  to  make  your  •*  com."  and  more- 
over, said  that  he  had  got  a  leUer  from 
the  nobleman.  Lord  —  confound  his 
name.** 

"  Lord  Grey,  is  itT  said  I,  with  a 
sly  loak  at  Tom. 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he  drily. 
**  it  was  not  Lord  Grey — bat  to  continue 
—he  had  got  a  letter  from  him.  dated 
from  Paris,  stating  his  surprise  that  vou 
had  never  joined  themtliere»  according 
to  promise,  and  that  they  knew  your 
cousin  Guy,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
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matter  I  can't  remember— so  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  Did  you  hoax  the  nobte 
Ltord  as  \i*ell  as  the  Horse  Guards, 
Harry  r 

This  WAS  indeed  a  pieee  of  news  Ibr 
me  ;  I  stammered  out  some  ridiculous 
expittnation,  and  promised  a  fuller  de- 
tail. Could  it  be  that  I  had  done  the 
Callonb3rs  injustice,  and  that  they  ne- 
wr  intended  to  break  off  my  attentions 
to  Lady  Jane-^hatuhe  was  still  faith- 
ful, and  that  of  all  concerned,  I  alone 
had  been  to  blame.  Oh  I  how  I  hoped 
this  might  be  the  tase ;  heatily  as  my 
conscience  miip^ht  aoouse,  I  longed  ar- 
dently to  forgive  and  deal  merciiullr 
with  myself.  Tom  continued  to  talk 
about  indifferent  matters,  as  these 
thoughts  flitted  through  my  mind ;  per- 
ceiving at  last  that  I  did  not  attend,  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  said— 

**  Harry,  I  see  clearly  that  something 
has  gone  wrong,  and  perhaps,  I  can 
make  a  guess  at  the  mode  too ;  but 
however,  you  can  do  nothing  about  it 
now ;  come  and  dine  with  me  to-d&y, 
and  we'll  discuss  the  afllair  together  af- 
ter dinner ;  or  if  you  prefer  a  ''distrac- 
tion,'* as  we  used  to  say  in  Dunkerque, 
why  then,  I'll  arrange  something  fa- 
shionable for  your  evening's  amuse- 
ment. Come,  what  say  you  to  hearing 
Father  Keoagh  peach,  or  would  you 
like  a  supper  at  the  Oarlingford,  or  per- 
haps, you  prefer  a  soiree  cbez  Miladi ; 
ibr  all  of  these  Dublin  affords — all  three 
good  in  their  w^y,  and  very  intellec- 
tual." 

««  Well  Tom,  I'm  your's ;  but  I 
should  prorer  your  dining  with  me  ;  I 
am  at  bilton's :  we'll  have  our  cutlet 
qaite  alone,  and  -— 

**  And  be  heartily  sic^  of  «Ach  other, 
you  were  going  to  add.  No,  no,  Har- 
17 ;  you  must  dine  with  me  $  I  have  some 
remarkably  nice  people  to  present  you 
to — six  is  the  hour — sharp  six — num- 
ber   Molesworth-street,  Mrs.  Clan- 
frizzle's — easily  find  it — large  fanUght 
over  the  door — ^huge  lamp  in  the  hall, 
and  a  strong  odour  of  mutton  broth 
for  thirty  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
premises— and  as  good  luck  would  have 
It,  I  see  old  Daly,  the  counsellor,  sfs 
they  call  him,  he's  the  v€fry  man  to  get 
to  meet  you,  you  always  liked  a  chariio- 
ter,  hah!" 

Saying  this,  O'Flaherly  disengaged 
himself  from  my  arm,  and  hurried  across 
the  street  towards  a  portly  nnddle  aged 
looking  gentleman,  with  the  reddest 
face  I  ever  beheld.  After  a  brief  but 
very  animated  colloqoy,  Tom  returned, 


and  info^rmed  me  ths&i  all  was  right ;  he 
bad  secured  Daly. 

•*  And  who  is  Daly?"  said  I,  enqui- 
ringly! for  I  was  rather  interested  in 
hearing  what  peculiar  Qualification  as 
a  diner  out,  the  connsellor  might  lay 
claim  to,  many  of  Ti)m'i  friends  being 
as  remarkable  for  b^ing  the  qui2zed  as 
the  quizzers. 

"  Daly,"  said  he,  «  is  the  brother  of 
a  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Irish  bar,  of  which  he  himself  is  also  a 
follower,  bearing  however,  no  more  re- 
semblance to  the  clever  man  than  in 
name,  for  as  assuredly  as  the  reputation 
of  the  one  is  inseparably  linked  with 
success,  so  unerringly  is  the  other  cou- 
pled with  failure,  and  strange  to  say,  - 
that  the  stupid  man  is  fairly  convinced 
that  his  brother  owes  all  hb  success  to 
him,  and  that  to  his  disinterested  klnd- 
ness  the  other  is  indebted  for  his  pre- 
sent •exalted  station.  Thus  it  is  through 
Kfe ;  there  seems  ever  to  accompany  dul- 
ness  a  sustaining  power  of  vanity;  that 
like  a  life-buoy  keeps  a  mass  afloat, 
whose  weight,  unassisted,  woiild  sink 
into  obscurity.  Do  yoti  know  that  my 
friend  Denis,  then,  imagines  himself 
the  first  man  that  ever  enlightened  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  to  Irish  affairs ;  and 
npon  my  word,  his  reputation  bn  this 
head  stands  incontestably  higher  than 
on  most  others." 

■  *•  Yon  surely  cannot  mean  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ever  consulted  with,  much 
lesft  relied  upon,  the  statements  of  such 
a  person,  as  you  described  your  friend 
Denis  to  her 

"  He  did  both— and  if  he  was  a  little 
pnzzled  by  the  information,  the  only 
disgrace  attaches  to  a  government  that 
send  men  to  rule  over  us,  unacquainted 
With  our  habks  6f  thinking,  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  language — aye,  I  re- 
peat h — ^but  come,  you  shall  judge  Tor 
yourself;  the  story  is  a  short  one,  and 
fortunately  so,  for  I  must  hasten  home 
togfive  timely  notice  of  your  coming  to 
dine  with  me.  When  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  Mr.  Peel,  came  over 
here,  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  a  very 
distinguished  political  leader  of  the  day, 
hivited  a  party  to  meet  him  at  dinner, 
nonsisting  of  men  of  different  political 
leanings ;  among  whom  were,  as  may 
be  supposed,  many  members  of  the 
Irish  bar ;  the  elder  Daly  was  too  re- 
markafble  a  person  to  be  omitted,  but 
as  the  two  brothers  resided  together, 
there  was  a  difiicnlty  about  getting 
him,  however,  he  must  be  had,  and  the 
only  alternative  that  presented  itself 
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was  adopted — ^both  were  invited.  When 
the  party  descended  to  the  dining-room, 
by  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents, 
which  as  the  proverb  informs  us,  occa- 
sionally take  place  in  the  best  regulat- 
ed establishments,  the  wrong  Mr.  Dal v 
got  placed  beside  Mr.  Peel,  which 
post  of  honor  had  been  destined  by 
the  host  for  the  more  agreeable  and  ta- 
lented brother.  There  was  now  no  help 
for  it ;  and  witii  a  heart  somewhat  ner- 
vous for  the  consequences  of  the  prox- 
imity, the  worthy  entertainer  sat  down 
to  do  the  honors  as  best  he  might ;  he 
was  consoled  during  dinner,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  devotion  bestowed  by  ho- 
nest Denis  on  the  viands  before  him, 
effectually  absorbed  his  faculties,  and 
thereby  threw  the  entire  of  Mr.  Peel's 
conversation  towards  the  gentleman  on 
his  other  flank.  This  happiness  was  like 
most  others,  destined  to  be  a  brief  one. 
As  the  dessert  made  its  appearance,  Mr. 
Peel  began  to  listen  with  some  atten- 
tion to  the  conversation  of  the  persons 
opposite;  with  one  of  whom  he  was 
struck  most  forcibly — so  happy  a  power 
of  illustration,  so  vivid  a  fancy,  such  lo- 
gical precision  in  argument,  as  he  evinc- 
ed, perfectly  charmed  and  surprised 
him.  Anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  so 
gifted  an  individual,  he  turned  towards 
his  hitherto  silent  neighbour,  and  de- 
manded who  he  was." 

•*  Who  is  he,  is  it?"  said  Denis,  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  he  half  doubted  such  ex- 
tent of  ignorance,  as  not  to  know  the 
person  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Peel  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

*<  That's  Bushel"  said  Denis,  giving 
at  the  same  time  the  same  sound  to 
the  vowel,  u,  as  it  obtains  when  occur- 
ring in  the  word  "  rush." 

«  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr,  Peel,  "  I 
did  not  hear.'* 

*'  Bushe  !"  replied  Denis,  with  consi- 
derable energy  of  tone. 


**  Oh  yea !  I  know,**  said  the  secre- 
tary, '*  Mr.  Bushe,  a  very  distingQished 
member  of  your  bar,  I  have  heard.* 

**  Faith,  yon  may  say  so !"  said  De- 
nis, tossing  off  his  wine,  at  what  he  es- 
teemed a  very  trite  observation. 

•*  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  agvu  retaro- 
ing  to  the  charge,  though  certainly  feel- 
ing not  a  little  surprised  at  the  eingn- 
lar  laconicness  of  his  informant,  no  lesa, 
than  the  melifluous  tones  of  an  accent 
then  totally  strange  to  him. 

**  Pray,  may  I  ask,  what  is  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Mr.  Bushe's  eloquence? 
I  mean,  of  course,  in  hb  professional 
capacity." 

**  Eh  V  said  Denis,  **  I  don't  com- 
prehend you  exactly." 

"  I. mean,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  "  in  ooe 
word,  what's  his  forte  ?" 

«  His  forte  I" 

**  Yes,  that  is,  what  style,  what  pecu- 
liar mode  he  has." 

**  Oh,  I  perceave^-I  have  ye  now 
— ^the  juries!'* 

«*  Ah  I  addressing  the  jury." 

"  Ay,  the  juries." 

**  Can  you  oblige  me,  by  giving  me 
any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtains  such  signal  success,  in  tlus  dif- 
ficult branch  of  eloquence." 

**  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Denis,  leisurely 
finishing  his  glass,  and  smacking  his- 
lips,  with  the  air  of  a  man  girding  op 
.  his  loins  for  a  mighty  effort.  **  I'll  tell 
ve — well,  ye  see  the  way  he  has  is  this," — 
here  Mr.  Peel's  expectation  rose  to  the 
highest  degree  of  interest, — **•  the  way 
he  has  is  this — he  first  butthtrs  them  mi, 
and  then  sUddhen  them  down  /  that's  all, 
devil  a  more  of  a  secret  there's  in  it." 

How  much  reason  Denb  had  to 
boast  of  imparting  early  information  to 
the  new  secretary,  I  leave  my  English 
readers  to  guess;  my  Irish  ones,  I  may 
trust,  to  do  him  ample  justice. 
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Punctual  to  my  appointment  with 
O' Flaherty,  I  found  myself,  a  very  few 
minutes  after  six  o'clock,  at  Mrs.  Clan- 
frizzle's  door.  My  very  authoritative 
summons  at  the  bell  was  answered  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  pale-faced 
invallci,  in  a  suit  of  livery,  the  taste  of 
which  bore  a  very  unpleasant  resem- 
blance to  the  one  I  so  lately  figured  in. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  I 
persuaded  this  functionary  to  permit 
my  carrying  my  hat  with  me  to  the 


drawing-room — a  species  of  caution  on 
my  part— as  he  esteemed  it — savouring 
much  of  distrust.  This  point,  however, 
I  carried,  and  followed  him  up  a  very 
ilUlighted  stair  to  the  dravting-room ; 
here  I  was  announced  by  some  faint 
resemblance  to  my  real  name,  but  suf- 
ficiently near  to  bring  my  friend  Tom 
at  once  to  meet  me,  who  immediately 
congratulated  me  on  my  fortune  in 
coming  off  so  well ;  for  that  the  {lersoa 
who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Jones  Blenner- 
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basset,  had  beea  just  announced  as 
Mr.  Blatherhashit'^-a  change  the  gen- 
tleman himself  was  not  disposed  to 
adopt'— but  come  along,  Harry,  while 
we  arc  waiting  for  Daly,  let  me  make 
you  known  to  some  of  our  party  ;  this, 
you  must  know,  is  a  board iug-house, 
and  always  has  some  capital  fun — 
queerest  people  you  ever  met — I  have 
only  one  hint — cut  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  them,  if  you  meet  them 
hereafter — I  do  it  myself,  though  I 
have  lived  here  these  six  months. 
Pleasant  people,  thought  I,  these  must 
be,  with  whom  such  a  line  is  advisable, 
much  less  practicable. 

**  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle,  my  friend  Mr. 
Lorrequer ;  thinks  he'll  stay  the  sum- 
mer in  town.      Mrs.  Clan should 

like  him  to  be  one  of  us."  This 
latter  was  said  sotto  voce,  and  was 
a  practice  he  continued  to  adopt  in 
presenting  me  to  his  several  friends 
through  the  room. 

Miss  Riley,  a  horrid  old  fright,  in  a 
bird  of  paradise  plume,  and  corked 
eyebrows,  gibbetted  in  gilt  chains  and 
pearl  ornaments,  and  looking  as  the 
grisettes,  say  ** superb  en  chrysolite* — 
Miss  Riley,  Captain  Lorrequer,  a  friend 
I  have  long  desired  to  present  to  you, 
**  fifteen  thousand  a^year  and  a  baro- 
netcy, if  he  has  sixpence*' — sotto  again. 
Surgeon  M*Cullogh — he  likes  the  ti- 
tle, said  Tom  in  a  whisper — Sure^eon,* 
Captain  Lorrequer.  By  the  bye,  lest  I 
forget  it,  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in 
the  morning  about  his  health  ;  he  is 
stopping  at  Sandymount  for  the  baths; 
you  could  go  out  there,  eh  !  The  tall 
thing  in  green  spectacles  bowed  and 
acknowledged  Tom*s  kindness  by  a 
knowing  touch  of  the  elbow.  In  this 
way  he  made  the  tour  of  the  room  for 
about  ten  minutes,  during  which  brief 


patient ;  and  as  for  the  belligerent 
knight  of  the  dead  office,  lie*d  rather 
die  than  fight  any  day. 

The  last  person  to  whom  my  friend 
deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  me, 
was  a  Mr.  Ganet  Cudmore,  from  the 
Reeks  of  tCerr}*,  lately  matriculated  to 
all  the  honours  of  freshmanship  in  the 
Dublin  university.  This  latter  was  a 
low-sized,  dark-browed  man,  with  round 
shoulders,  and  particularly  long  arm, 
the  disposal  of  which  seemed  sadly  to 
distress  him.  He  possessed  the  most 
perfect  voice  of  brc^ue  I  ever  listened 
to  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  to 
speak,  for,  on  coming  up  to  town  some 
weeks  before,  he  had  been  placed  by 
some  intelligent  friend  al  Mrs.  Clan- 
frizzle's  establishment,  with  the  express 
direction  to  mark  and  thoroughly  di- 
gest as  much  as  he  could  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  circle  about  him, 
which  he  was  rightly  informed  was  the 
very  focus  of  good  breeding  and  haut 
ton  ;  but  on  no  account,  unless  driven 
thereto  by  the  pressure  of  sickness,  or 
the  wants  of  nature,  to  trust  himself 
with  speech,  which,  in  his  then  unin- 
formca  state,  he  was  assured  would  in- 
evitably ruin  him  among  his  fastidious- 
ly cultivated  associates. 

To  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
despatch  he  bad  received,  the  worthy 
Ganet  acted  rigidly,  and  his  voice  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  transgress  the 
narrow  limits  prescribed  by  his  fHends. 
In  more  respects  than  one  was  this  a 
fi^ood  resolve  ;  for  so  completely  had 
he  identified  himself  with  college  ha- 
bits, things,  and  phrases,  that,  when- 
ever he  conversed,  he  became  little 
short  of  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar — 
not  the  less  difficult,  as  his  dialect  was 
rendered  by  his  amazing  provincialism 
of  pronunciation.  My  round  of  pre- 
sentation was  just  completed,  when  the 


space  I  was,  according  to  the  kind  ar-  pale  figure  in  light  blue  livery  an< 
rangements  of  O' Flaherty,  booked  as  a  *""* — '^'^  '^ — ^""*' —  r*..!..  ~-»j  -4:««..- 
resident  in  the  boarding-house — a  lo- 
ver to  at  least  five  elderly,  and  three 
young,  ladies — a  patient — a  client — a 
second  in  a  duel  to  a  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  ;  and  had  also  volunteered 
(through  him  always)  to  convey,  by  all 
of  his  Majesty's  mails,  as  many  parcels, 
packets,  band-boxes,  and  bird-cages,  as 


uounced  Counsellor  Daly  and  dinner, 
for  both  came  fortunately  together. 
Taking  the  post  of  honour,  Miss  Ri- 
ley's arm,  I  followed  Tum,  who  I 
soon  perceived  ruled  the  whole  con- 
cern ;  as  he  led  the  way  with  another 
ancient  vestal  in  black  satin  and  bu- 
gles, the  long  procession  wound  its 
snake-like    length   down    the   narrow 


would  have  comfortably  filled  one  of    stair,  and  into  the  dining-room,  when 


Pickford's  vans.  All  thb  he  told  me 
was  requisite  to  my  being  well  receiv- 
ed, though  no  one  thought  much  of  any 
breach  of  compact  subsequently  ;  ex- 
kept  Mrs.  Clan—  herself.  The  ladies 
had,  alas!  been  often  treated  vilely 
before ;   the  doctor  had  never  had  a 


at  last  we  all  got  seated  ;  and  here  let 
me  briefly  exonerate  the  motives  of  my 
friend,  should  any  unkind  person  be 
found  to  impute  to  his  selection  of  a 
residence,  any  base  and  grovelling  pas- 
sion for  gourmandaire ;  that  day's  expe- 
rience should  be  an  eternal  vindicatioa 
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of  him.  The  soup — ^alasl  that  I  should 
so  far  prostitute  the  word  ;  for  the 
black  broth  of  Sparta  was  mock  turtle 
in  comparison — retired  to  make  way 
for  a  mass  of  beef,  Whose  tenderness  I 
did  not  question ;  for  it  sank  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  carver  like  a 
feather  bed  ;  the  skill  of  Saladin  him- 
self would  have  failed  to  divide  it.  The 
fish  was  a  most  rebellious  pike,  and 
nearly  killed  every  loyal  subject  at  ta- 
ble ;  and  then  down  the  sides  were  va- 
Hons  comestibles  of  chickens,  with 
azure  bosoms,  and  hams  with  hides 
like  a  rhinoceros  ;  covered  dishes  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  called 
spinach  and  cabbage ;  potatoes  ar- 
rayed in  small  masses,  and  browned, 
resembling  those  ingenious  architectu- 
ral structures  children  raise  in  the  high- 
Ways,  of  mud,  and  call  dirt-pies.  Such 
were  the  chief  Constituents  of  the 
*feedf  and  sdch,  I  am  bound  to 
Confess,  waxed  beatitifully  less  under 
the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  party. 
The  convetsHtion  soon  became  both 
tend  and  gerieral.  Thai  happy  fartii- 
Harity^-Wnich  I  had  long  believed  to 
be  the  etcMsiVe  prerogative  of  a  mili- 
taty  mess,  where  constant  daily  associ- 
ations sustains  the  interest  of  the  ve- 
riesfttiriffesw.!  bere  found  in  h  perfec- 
tion I  bad  not  anticipated  ;  with  this 
Atikhig  differeWce,  that  there  was  no 
absurd  deference  to  any  eJcisting  code 
of  etivjuettle  in  the  ctotiductofthe  party 
generally,each  person  (|Ui)sxiilg  h\k  neigh- 
bour ID  the  most  free  and  easy  style 
imaginable ;  and  all,  evidently  from 
long  habit  and  conventional  usage, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  practice  exceed- 
ingly. Thus,  droll  allAsions,  eood 
stories,  and  smart  repartees,  fell  tnick 
as  hail,  and  twice  as  harmless,  which 
any  where  else  that  I  had  ever  heard 
of,  would  assuredly  have  called  for 
more  explanations,  and  perhaps  gun- 
powder, in  the  morning,  than  usualty 
ate  deemed  agreeable.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  knew  better ;  and,  though 
the  lawyer  quizzed  the  doctor  for  ne- 
ver having  another  patient  than  the 
house  dog,  all  of  whose  arteries  he  bad 
tied  in  the  course  of  the  winter  for 

Eract]oe->-and  the  doctor  retorted  as 
eavily,  by  showing  that  the  lawyer's 
practice  had  been  other  than  benencial 
to  those  for  whom  he  was  concerned — 
his  one  client  being  found  guilty,  mainly 
through  his  ingenious  tlcfence  of  him  ; 
yet  they  never  showed  any,  the  slight- 
est, iriitation — on  the  contrary,  such 
Kttle  playful  badinage  ever  led  totsome 
friendly  palssages  of  taking  wine  toge- 


ther, or  in  arrangements  for  a  party  to 
the  "Dargle,"  or  -Dunleary  ;*  and 
thus  went  on  the  entire  party,  the 
young  ladies  darting  an  occasional 
slight  at  their  elders,  who  certainly 
returned  the  fire,  often  with  advantage ; 
all  -uniting,  now  and  then,  however,  in 
one  common  cause,  an  attack  of  the 
Whole  line  upon  Mrs.  Clanfnzzle  her- 
self; for  the  beef,  or  the  mutton,  or 
the  fish,  or  the  poultry — each  of  which 
was  sure  to  find  some  sturdy  defamer, 
ready  and  willing  to  give  evidence  in 
dispraise.  Yet  even  the8e,and  I  thought 
them  rather  dangerous  questions,  Ted 
to  no  more  violent  results  than  digni- 
fied replies  firom  the  worthy  hostess, 
upon  the  goodness  of  her  fare,  and  the 
evident  satisfaction  it  aflforded  while 
being  eaten,  if  the  appetites  of  the 
party  were  a  test.  While  this  was  at 
Its  height,  Tom  stooped  behind  my 
chair,  and  whispered  gently-^ 

**  This  is  good— isn't  it»  eh  ?*life  in 
a  boarding  house— quite  new  to  you ; 
but  they  are  civilized  now  compared  to 
what  you'll  find  them  in  the  drawing- 
room.  When  short  whist  for  five- 
penny  points  sets  in — then  Greek 
meets  Greek,  and  well  have  it.** 

During  all  this  melee  tournament,  I 
perceived  that  the  worthy  jib,  as  he 
would  be  called  in  the  parlance  of 
Trinity,  Mr.  Cudmore,  remained  per- 
fectly silent,  and  apparently  terrified. 
The  noise,  the  din  of  voices,  the  laugh- 
ing, so  completely  addled  him,  that  he 
Was  like  one  in  a  very  horrid  dream. 
The  attention  with  which  I  had  ob- 
served him,  having  been  remarked  by 
my  friend  (^Flaherty,  he  informed  me 
that  the  scholar,  as  he  was  called  there, 
was-  then  under  a  kind  of  cloud — an 
adventure  which  occurred  only  two 
nights  before,  being  too  fresh  in  his 
memory  to  permit  him  enjoying  him- 
self even  to  the  limited  extent  it  had 
been  his  wont  to  do.  As  illustrative, 
not  only  of  Mr.  Cudmore,  but  the  life 
I  bave'been  speaking  of,  I  may  as  well 
Select  it.  Soon  after  Mr.  Cudmore's 
enlistment  under  the  banners  of  the 
Clanfrizzle,  he  had  sought  and  found 
an  asylum  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
establishment,  which  promised,  from  its 
geographical  relations,  to  expose  him 
less  to  the  molestations  of  conversation 
than  most  other  parts  of  the  room. 
This  was  a  small  recess  beside  the  fire- 
place, not  uncommon  in  old-foshioncd 
houses,  and  which,  from  its  incapacity 
to  hold  more  than  one,  secured  to  the 
worthy  reCluse  the  privacy  he  longed 
for ;  and  here,  among  superannuated 
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heartb-brushes,  ao  old  band  screen,  an 
asthmatic  bellows,  and  a  kettle-holder, 
sat  the  timid  youth,  **  alone,  but  ia  a 
crowd."  Not  all  the  seductious  of  loo, 
limited  to  threepence,  nor  even  that  at 
which  he  was  kindly  and  appropriately 
Informed  he  could  play,  **  whist," 
could  withdraw  him  from  his  blest  re- 
treat. Like  his  countryman,  St.  Kevin 
— ^ny  friend  Petrie  has  ascertained  that 
the  saint  was  a  native  of  Tralee — ^he 
fled  from  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  the  blandishments  of  the  fair ;  but, 
alas  I  like  the  saint  himself,  the 

"poor  Jib  Utttekaew 
AO  tliAt  wily  aex  cu  do  ;** 

For  while  he  hugged  himself  in  the 
security  of  his  fastness,  the  web  of  his 
destiny  was  weaving.  So  true  is  it,  as  he 
himself  used,  no  less  pathetically  than 
poetically  to  express  it,  *•  misfortune 
will  find  you  out,  if  ye  were  hid  in  a 
••  tay  chest." 

It  happened  that  in  Mrs.  Clan- 
frizzle's  establishment,  the*' enfant  bleu,** 
already  mentioned,  was  the  only  in- 
dividual of  his  sex  retained ;  and  with- 
out for  a  moment  disparaging  the 
ability  or  attentions  of  this  gifted  per- 
son, ^et  it  may  reasonably  be  credited, 
that  in  waiting  on  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  persons  at  dinner,  all  of 
whom  he  had  admitted  as  porter,  and 
announced  as  maitre  d*  hotel,  with  the 
subsequent  detail  of  his  duties  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  Peter,  blue  Peter, 
— his  boarding-house  soubriquet — not 
enjoying  the  bird-like  privilege  of 
**  being  in  two  places  at  once,"  gave 
one  rather  the  impression  of  a  per- 
son of  hasty  and  fidgety  habits — for 
which  nervous  tendency  the  treatment 
he  underwent  was  certainly  injudicious 
— it  being  the  invariable  custom  for 
each  guest  to  put  his  services  in  re- 
quisition, perfectly  irrespective  of  all 
other  claims  upon  hira,from  whatsoever 
quarter  coming — and  then  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  that  the  luckless  valet  was 
snuffing  the  candles,  he  was  abused  for 
not  bringing  coal,  by  another  for  having 
carried  off  his  tea-cup,  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition for  sugar ;  by  a  third  for 
having  lefl  the  door  open,  which  he 
had  never  been  near ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

It  chanced  that  a  few  evenings  pre- 
Tious  to  my  appearance  at  the  house, 
this  indefatigable  Caleb  was  minister- 
ing as  usual  to  the  various  and  dis- 
crepant wants  of  the  large  party  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room.  With 
his  wonted  alacrity  he  had  withdrawn 
Vol,  X. 


£h)m  their  obscure  retreat  against  the 
wall,  sundry  little  tables,  destined  for 
the  players  at  whist,  or  "spoil  five"— 
the  popular  game  of  the  establishment. 
With  a  dexterity  that  savoured  much 
of  a  stage  education,  he  had  arranged 
the  candles,  the  cards,  the  counters ; 
he  had  poked  the  fire,  settled  the  stool 
for  Miss  Riley's  august  feet,  and  was 
busily  engaged  in  changing  five  shil- 
lings into  small  silver,  for  a  desperate 
victim  of  loo — when  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle's 
third,  and,  as  it  appeared,  last  time  of 
asking  for  the  kettle,  smote  upon  his 
ear.  His  loyalty  would  have  induced 
him  at  once  to  desert  every  thing  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  but  the  other  party 
engaged  held  him  fast,  saying — 
^  •*  Never  mind  her,  Peter — ^you  have 
sixpence  more  to  give  me," 

Poor  Peter  rummaged  one  pocket, 
then  another — discovering  at  last  three- 
pence in  copper,  and  some  farthings, 
with  which  he  seemed  endeavouring  to 
make  a  composition  with  his  creditor 
for  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  when 
Mrs.  Clan's  patience  finally  becoming 
exhausted,  she  turned  towards  Mr. 
Cud  more,  the  only  unemployed  person 
she  could  perceive,  and  with  her  bland<» 
est  smile  said, 

**  Mr.  Cud  more,  may  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  reouesting  you  would  hand  me 
the  kettle,  beside  you  ?" 

Now,  though  the  kettle  aforesaid 
was,  as  the  hostess  very  properly  ob- 
served, beside  him,  yet  the  foct  that  in 
complying  with  the  demand,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  modest  youth  to 
leave  the  recess  he  occupied,  and, 
with  the  kettle,  proceed  to  walk  half 
across  the  room — then  to  perform  cer- 
tain manual  operations  requiring  skill 
and  presence  of  mind,  before  a  large 
and  crowded  assembly-^was  horror  to 
the  mind  of  the  poor  Jib ;  and  he 
would  nearly  as  soon  have  acceded  to 
a  desire  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  if  such 
had  been  suggested  as  the  wish  of  the 
company.  However,  there  was  nothing 
ibr  it ;  and  summoning  up  all  his  nerve 
— ^knitting  his  brows — clenching  his 
teeth,  like  one  prepared  to  ■*  do  or  die," 
be  seized  the  hissing  cauldron,  and 
strode  through  the  room,  like  the  per* 
sonified  genius  of  steam,  very  much  to 
the  alarm  of  all  the  old  ladies  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  tasteful  drapery  bene- 
fitted but  little  from  his  progress.  Yet 
he  feh  but  litUe  of  all  this :  he  had 
brought  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
place,  and  he  was  absolutely  half  un- 
conscious of  the  whole  scene  before 
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bim  ;  nor  was  it  till  some  kind  medi- 
ator had  seized  his  arm,  while  another 
drew  him  back  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat, 
that  he  desisted  from  the  deluge  of  hot 
water,  with  which,  having  filled  the  tea- 
pot, he  proceeded  to  swamp  every 
thing  else  upon  the  tray,  in  his  unfor- 
tunate abstraction.  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle 
screamed — ^the  old  ladies  accompanied 
her — the  young  ones  tittered— the  men 
laughed— and,  in  a  word,  poor  Cud- 
more,  perfectly  unconscious  of  any 
thing  extraordinary,  felt  himself  the  ad- 
mired of  all  admirers, — very  little,  it  is 
true,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  AfVer 
some  few  minutes'  exposure  to  these 
eclaU  de  rire,  he  succeeded  in  deposit- 
ing the  source  of  his  griefs  within  the 
f|^nder»  and  once  more  retired  to  his 
sanctuary, — having  registered  a  vow, 
which,  should  I  speak  it,  would  forfeit 
hfii  every  chiini  to  g^Uantrv  for  ever. 

Whether  in  the  vow  aforesud  Mr. 
Cudmore  had  only  been  engaged  in 
that  species  of  tesselating  which  fur- 
nishes the  pavement  so  celebrated  in 
the  lower  regions,  I  know  not ;  but 
true  it  is,  that  he  retired  that  night  to 
his  chamber  very  much  discomBced 
at  his  debut  in  the  great  world,  and 
half  disposed  to  believe  that  nature 
had  neither  intended  him  for  a  Brum- 
rael  nor  a  D'Orsav.  While  he  was 
ruminating  on  such  matters,  he  was 
joined  by  O*  Flaherty,  with  whom  he 
had  been  always  more  intimate  than 
any  other  inmate  of  the  house — Toin*s 
t^ict  having  entirely  concealed  what  the 
manners  of  the  others  too  plainly 
evinced,  the  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
student's  oddity  and  singularity.  After 
some  few  observations  on  general  mat- 
ters, O*  Flaherty  began  with  a  tone  of 
some  seriousness  to  express  towards 
Cudmore  the  warm  interest  he  had 
ever  taken  in  him,  since  his  first  com- 
ing among  them ;  his  mat  anxiety  for 
bis  welfare,  and  his  firm  resolve  that 
no  chance  or  casual  inattention  to  mere 
ceremonial  observances  on  his  part 
should  ever  be  seized  on  by  the  other 
guests  as  a  ground  for  detraction  or  an 
excuse  for  ridicule  of  him. 

**  Rely  upon  it,  mv  dear  boy,**  said 
he,  "  I  have  watched  over  you  like  a 
parent ;  and  having  partljr  foreseen  that 
something  like  this  affair  of  to-night 
would  take  place  sooner  or  later"— 

"  What  affair  ?*  said  Cudmore-^his 
eyes  staring  half  out  of  his  head. 

**  That  business  of  the  kettle.** 

"Kett— el.  The  kettle!  What 
of  that  ?**  said  Cudmore. 

"  What  of  it?     Why,  i( you  don't 


feel  the  transaction,  I  am  sure  it  is  not 

wiy  duty  to  remind  you  ;  only" 

"  Feel  it — oh  yes.  I  saw  them 
laughing,  because  I  spilled  the  water 
over  old  Mrs.  Jones,  or  something  of 
that  sort* 

*•  No,  no.  My  dear  young-  friend, 
they  were  not  laughing  at  Mo/ — their 
mirth  had  another  object.** 

«  What  the  devil  was  it  at,  then  T' 

"  You  don't  know,  don't  you  ?"• 

•*  No  ;  1  really  do  not." 

«*  Nor  can'i  guess — eh  ?• 

"  Confound  me  if  I  can.** 

'*  Well.  I  see,  Mr.  Cudmore,  yon 
are  really  too  innocent  for  these  people. 
But  come — it  shall  never  be  said  that 
youth  and  inexperience  ever  suffered 
from  the  unworthy  ridicule  and  cold 
sarcasm  of  the  base  world,  while  Tod 
0*Flaherty  stood  by  a  spectator. 

<«  Sir,"  said  Tom,  striking  his  faand 
with  energy  on  the  table,  and  darting 
a  look  of  fiery  indignation  from  his  eve, 
<*  Sir,  you  were  this  night  trepanned — 
yes,  sir,  vilely,  shamefully  trepanned — 
I  repeat  the  expression — ^into  the  per- 
formance of  a  menial  office — an  office 
so  degrading — so  offensive — so  0o6e- 
cominir  the  rank,  the  station,  and  the 
habit  of  a  gentleman — my  very  blood 
recoils  when  1  only  think  of  the  \nd\g- 
nity." 

The  expression  of  increasing  wonder 
and  surprise  depicted  in  Mr.  Cudmore'» 
face  at  these  words,  Cruikshank  might 
convey — 1  cannot  venture  to  describe 
it — suffice  it  to  say,  that  even  O' Fla- 
herty himself  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
a  burst  of  laughter,  as  he  looked  at  him 
and  re^umed^- 

**  WitnessinfiT,  as  I  did,  the  entire 
occurrence  ;  feeling  deeply  for  the  in- 
experience which  these  hearUess  world- 
lings had  dared  to  trample  upon ;  I 
resolved  to  stand  by  you  ;  and  here  I 
am  come  for  that  purpose." 

*'  Well,  but  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 
have  I  done  all  this  time  ?" 

**  What  I  are  you  still  ignorant?— 
is  it  possible  ?  Did  you  not  hand  tke 
kettle  from  the  fire-place,  and  fi/l  the 
tea-pot  ? — answer  me  that  !* 

**  I  did,**  said  Cudmore,  with  a  voice 
already  becoming  tremulons. 

**  Is  that  the  duty  of  a  gentieman  ?-- 
answer  me  that* 

A  dead  pause  stood  in  place  of  a 
reply,  while  Tom  proceedea — 

**  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  one  ask 
me ;  or  Counseller  Daly ;  or  Mr.  Fogar- 
ty,  or  any  other  poson  to  do  so  ? — 
answer  me  that" 
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^  No ;  never,**  muttered  Cudmore, 
with  a  sinking  spirit. 

**  Well,  then,  why,  may  I  ask,  were 
you  selected  for  an  office  that,  by  your 
own  confession,  no  one  else  would  stoop 
to  perform  ?  V\\  tell  you :  because 
from  your  youth  and  inexperience,  your 
innocence  was  deemed  a  fit  victim  to 
the  heartless  sneers  of  a  cold  and  un- 
feeling world.**  And  here  Tom  broke 
forth  into  a  very  beautiful  apostrophe, 
beginning — **  On,  Virtue !"  (this  I  am 
unfortunately  unable  to  present  to  my 
readers;  and  must  onW  assure  them 
that  it  was  a  very  faithful  imitation  of 
the  well-known  one  delivered  by  Burke 
in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,)  and 
concluding  with  an  exhortation  to 
Cudmore,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his 
wounded  honor,  by  repelling  with  in- 
dignation the  slightest  future  attempt 
at  such  an  insult. 

This  done,  O* Flaherty  retired,  leav- 
ing Cudmore  to  dig  among  Greek 
roots,  and  chew  over  the  cud  of  his  mis- 
fortune. Punctual  to  the  time  and  place 
that  same  evening  beheld  the  injured 
Cudmore  resume  his  wonted  corner, 
pretty  much  with  the  feeling  with 
which  a  forlorn  hope  stands  match  in 
hand  to  ignite  the  train  destined  to  ex- 
plode with  ruin  to  thousands — ^himself 
perhaps  amongst  the  number :  there 
ne  sat  with  a  bndn  as  burning,  and  a 
heart  as  excited,  as  though,  instead  of 
sipping  his  bohea  beside  a  sea-coal  fire, 
he  ¥ras  that  instant  trembling  beneath 
the  frown  of  Dr.  Elrington,  for  the 
blunders  in  his  Latin  theme — and  what 
terrors  to  the  mind  of  a  **  Jib"  can 
equal  that  one  ? 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  was  a 
company  night  in  the  boarding-house. 
Vanous  young  ladies  in  long  blue  sash- 
es, and  very  broad  ribbon  sandals,  pa- 
raded the  rooms,  chatting  gaily  with 
very  distinguished  looking  young  gen- 
tlemen, wiSi  gold  brooches,  and  party- 
colored  inside  waistcoats ;  sundry  el- 
derly ladies  sat  at  card  tables,  discus- 
sing the  **  lost  honor  by  an  odd  trick 
they  played,"  with  heads  as  laige  as 
those  of  Jack  or  Jill  in  the  pantomime ; 
spruce  clerks  in  public  offices,  (whose 
vocation  the  expansive  tendency  of  the 
right  ear,  for  long  pen-carrying,  be- 
tokened) discussed  fashion,  "  and  the 
musical  glasses,"  to  some  very  over- 
dressed married  ladies,  who  preferred 
flirting  to  five-and-ten.  The  tea-table, 
over  which  the  amiable  hostess  presid- 
ed, had  also  its  standing  votaries :  most- 
ly grave  parliamentary-looking  gentle- 
men, with  powdered  heads,  and  very 


long  waisted  black  coats,  among  whom 
the  Sir  Oracle  was  a  functionary,  of  his 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
though'l  have  reason  to  believe  notLord 
Manners  :  meanwhile,  in  all  parts  of  the 
room,  might  be  seen  Blue  Peter,  dis- 
tributing tea,  coffee,  biscuit,  and  oc- 
casionally interchanging  a  joke  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  house.  While 
all  these  pleasing  occupations  pro- 
ceeded, the  hour  of  Cudmore's  trial 
was  approaching.  The  tea-pot,  which 
had  stood  the  attack  of  fourteen  cups 
without  flinching,  at  last  began  to  fail, 
and  discovered  to  the  prying  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Glanfrizzle,  nothing  but  an  olive 
colored  deposit  of  soft  matter,  closely 
analogous  in  appearance  and  chemical 
property  to  the  residuary  precipitate 
in  a  drained  fish  pond  ;  she  put  down 
the  lid  ^-ith  a  gentle  sigh,  and  turning 
towards  the  fire  bestowed  one  of  her 
very  blandest  and  most  captivating  looks 
on  Mr.  Cudmore,  saying — as  plainly  as 
looks  could  say — **  Cudmore,  you're 
wanting."  Whether  the  youth  did,  or 
did  not,  understand  I  am  unable  to  re- 
cord ;  I  can  only  say,  the  appeal  was 
made  without  acknowledgment.  Mrs. 
Clanfrizzle  again  essayed,  and  by  a  lit- 
tle masonic  movement  of  her  hand  to 
the  tea-pot,  and  a  sly  glance  at  the  hob, 
intimated  her  wish — still  hopelessly  : 
at  last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
speaking;  and  she  donned  her  very 
softest  voice,  ^nd  most  persuasive  tone, 
saying—**  Mr.  Cudmore,  I  am  really 
very  troublesome :  will  you  permit 
-me  to  ask  you"— — 

'<  Is  it  for  the  kettle,  ma'am?"  said 
Cudmore,  with  a  voice  that  startled 
the  whole  room,  disconcerting  three 
whist  parties,  and  so  absorbing  the 
attention  of  the  people  at  loo,  that  the 
pool  disappeared  without  any  one  being 
able  to  account  for  the  circumstance. 

•*  U  it  for  the  kettle,  ma'am  T 

•*  If  you  will  be  so  very  kind,"  lisped 
the  hostess. 

**  Well,  then,  upon  my  conscience 
you  are  impudent,'*  said  Cudmore,  with 
his  face  crimsoned  to  the  ears,  and  his 
eyes  flashing  fire. 

•*  Why,  Mr.  Cudmore,"  began  the 
lady,  **  why,  really,  this  b  so  strange. 
Why,  sir,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

«•  Just  thatr*  said  the  imperturbable 
jib,  who  now  that  his  couri^e  was  up, 
dared  every  thing. 

•*  But,  sir,  you  must  surely  have  mis- 
understood me.  I  only  asked  for  the 
keUle,  Mr.  Cudmore." 

**  The  devil  a  more,"  said  Cud.  with 
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«•  Wdl,  then,  of  coarse**— 

••  Well,  then.  Til  tell  you,  of  course,* 
said  he,  repeaUng  her  words ;  *•  the 
sorrow  taste  of  the  kettle  IMl  give  vou. 
Call  your  own  skip — Blue  Pether  there 
.^anin  me  if  1*11  be  your  skip  any 
longer." 

For  the  uninitiated  I  hare,  only  to 
add,  that  skip  is  the  Trinity  College 
appellation  for  servant,  which  was 
therefore  employed  by  Mr.  Cudmore, 
on  this  occasion,  as  expressing  more 
contemptuously  his  sense  of  the  de- 
gradation of  the  office  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  him.  Having  already  in- 
formed my  reader  on  some  particulars 
of  the  companv,  I  leave  him  to  suppose 
how  Mr.  Cudmore*8  speech  was  re- 
ceived. Whist  itself  was  at  an  end  for 
that  evening,  and  nothing  but  laughter, 
long,  loud,  and  reiterated,  burst  from 
every  corner  of  the  room  for  hours 
after. 

As  I  have  so  far  travelled  out  of  the 
record  of  my  own  peculiar  Confessions 
as  to  give  a  leaf  from  what  might  one  day 
form  the  matter  of  Mr.  Cudmore*s  I 
must  now  make  the  only  amende  in 
my  power,  by  honestly  narrating  that, 
short  as  my*  visit  was  to  the  classic 
precincts  of  this  agreeable  establish- 
ment, I  did  not  escape  without 
exciting  my  share  of  ridicule,  though, 
I  certainly  had  not  the  wont  of 
the  joke,  and  may,  therefore,  with 
better  grace  tell  the  story,  which, 
happily  for  my  readers,  is  a  very 
brief  one.  A  custom  prevailed  in 
Mrs.  Clanfrizzle's  household,  which, 
from  my  unhappy  ignorance  of  boarding- 
houses,  I  am  unable  to  predicate  if  it 
belong  to  the  genera  at  large,  or  thb 
one  specimen  in  particular.  However, 
it  is  sufficiently  curious  a  fact,  even 
though  thereby  hang  no  tale,  for 
my  stating  it  here.  The  decanters 
on  the  dinner  table  were  never  labelled 
with  their  more  appropriate  designa- 
tion of  contents,  whether  "claret, 
sherry,  or  port,**  but  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  owners,  it  being  a 
matter  of  much  less  consequence  that 
any  individual  at  table  should  mix  his 
wine,  by  pouring  "  port  upon  madeira," 
than  commit  the  truly  legal  offence  of 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  and  be- 
nefit, even  by  mistake,  his  neighbour's 
bottle,  however,  well  the  system 
may  work  among  the  regular  members 
of  the  domestic  circle,  and  I  am 
assured  that  it  does  succeed  extremely 
— ^to  the  newly  arrived  guest— or  un- 
initiated visitor — the  affair  is  perplex* 


ing,  and  leads  occasionally  to  awkward 
results. 

It  so  chanced,  by  my  friend 
O*  Flaherty's  habitual  positioa  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  table,  and  my  poet  of  hoaor 
near  the  head,  that  on  the  first  disy  of 
my  appearing  there,  the  distance  be- 
tween not  only  precluded  all  posuble 
intercourse,  but  any  of  those  g^entie 
hints  as  to  habit,  and  custom,  a  new 
arrival  looks  for  at  the  hands  of  his 
better  informed  friend.  The  only 
mode  of  recognition,  to  prove  that 
we  belonged  to  each  other,  being 
by  that  excellent  and  truly  English 
custom  of  drinking  wine  together, 
Tom  seized  the  first  idle  moment  from 
his  avocation  as  carver  to  say, 

'*  Lorrequer,  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you.** 

Having,  of  course,  acceded,  he  again 
asked, 

"  What  wine  do  you  drink?"  intend- 
ing thereby,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to 
send  me  from    his  end  of  the  table, 
what  wine  I  selected.     Not  conceir- 
ing  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  and  hav- 
ing hitherto  without  hesitation  helped 
myself  to  the  nearest  decanter,  which 
bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  sheriy; 
I  immediately  turned  for  correct  mfor- 
mation  to  the  bottle  itself,  upon  «VK»e 
slender  neck  was  ticketed  the  osual 
slip  of  paper.     My  endeavours  to  de- 
cypher  the  writing  occupied  time  sui&- 
cient  again  to  make  O' Flaherty  ask, 

**  Well,  Harry,  I'm  waiting  for  yoo. 
Will  you  have  port  ?" 

**  No,  I  thank  you,'*  I  replied,  having 
by  this  revealed  the  inscription.  "^  No, 
I  thank  you ;  I'll  just  continue  with 
my  old  friend  here.  Bob  M*Grotty  f 
for  thus  1  rendered  familiarly  the  name 
of  Rt.  M'Grotty  on  the  decanter,  and 
which  I  in  my  ignorance  belieTed  to 
be  the  boarding-house  soubriquet  for 
bad  sherry.  That  Mr.  M'Grotty  him- 
self little  relished  the  familiarity  with 
either  his  name  or  property  1  had  a 
very  decisive  proof,  for  turning  roond 
upon  his  chair,  and  survepring  my  pei^ 
son  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look  of 
fiery  wrath,  he  thundered  oat  in  very 
broad  Scotch,  \ 

**  And  by  my  saul,  my  fneDd,ye  may 
just  as  weel  finish  it  the  noo,  for  deil  a 
glass  o'  his  ain  wine  did  Bob  M'Grotty, 
as  ye  ca'  him,  swallow  the  day." 

The  convulsion  of  laughter  my  blun- 
der and  the  Scotchman's  passion  threw 
the  whole  board  into  lasted  till  the  cloth 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room,  the  only 
individual  at  table  not  reliihii^  the 
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niftake  beigg  the  injured  proprietor 
of  the  bottle,  who  was  too  proud  to 
accept  reparation  from  my  friend's  de» 
canter,  and  would  scarcely  condescend 
to  open  his  lips  during  the  evening, 
notwithstanding  which  display  of  ho- 
nest indignation,  we  contrived  to  be- 
come exceedingly  merry  and  jocose, 
most  of  the  party  communicating  little 
episodes  of  their  life,  in  which,  it  is 
true,  they  frequently  figured  in  situa- 
tions, that  nothing  but  their  native 
and  natural  candour  would  venture  to 
avow.  One  story  I  was  considerably 
amused  at :  it  was  told  by  the  coun- 
sellor.   Mr.  Daly,  in  illustration  of  the 


difliculty  in  rising  at  the  bar,  and  which, 
in  showing  his  own  mode  of  obviating 
the  delay  that  young  professional  men 
submit  to  from  hard  necessity,  as  well 
as  an  evidence  of  his  strictly  legal  turn, 
I  may  as  well  relate  for  the  edification 
of  the  junior  bar.  At  the  same  time, 
as  it  is  now  very  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  end  of  a  chapter,  I  must  defer 
the  information  till  our  next  meeting, 
till  which  time,  wishing  you  ail,  my 
readers,  the  compliments  of  the  happv 
season  that  intervenes,  believe  me,  with 
much  sincerity,  yours  in  Belgium, 
Habry  Lorrequer. 


MEMORANDA  FROM  OUR  TABLBTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
FAILURE  OP  JUSTICE  IN  DUBLIN. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  1. — The  Freemaiit 
Journal  of  this  date  reports  the  follow- 
ing case  as  having  occurred  at  the  com- 
mission sitting  in  Dublin  the  day  be- 
fore : — 

"  COMBINATION. 

**  John  Kennsdy  and  William  Hudson 
were  arraigned  for  having  violently  as. 
aernUed,  on  the  12th  of  September  last^ 
and  infiieting  several  dreadful  blows  on 
ibe  person  of  William  Dalton. 

•«  William  Dalton,  examined  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Plunkett. — I  live  near  Coo- 
lock,  in  this  county,  and  recollect  coming 
into  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  September; 
as  I  crossed  the  Canal  bridge,  a  person, 
who  I  believe  is  William  Hudson,  came 
over  to  me  and  said  something  which  I 
did  not  hear ;  he  was  followed  by  Ken- 
nedy, the  other  prisoner,  who  said,  to 
the  best  of  my  opinion,  '  Hurrah  for  the 
north.* 

**  Baron  Foster The  best  of  your 

opinion  won*t  do,  sir;  you  must  swear 
positively. 

«« Witness. — I  can't,  my  lord. 

«<  Mr.  Pluakett — Will  you  swear  po- 
sitively Kennedy  was  one  of  the  men  ? 

**  Witness. — To  the  best  of  my  opinion 
(laughter.) 

«  Baron  Foster. — When  did  you  swear 
iofonnations  against  the  prisoners? 

<»  Witness. — The  next  day,  roy  lord. 

«  Baron  Foflter..>.ADd  did  you  recol- 
lect it  better  then  than  you  do  now? 

«<  Witness. — I  did,  my  lord. 

**  Baron  Foster.*— You're  afraid  of  ano- 
ther beating,  I  suppose. 

«  Mr.  Plunkett. — Will  you  swear  yes 
or  no? 

*«  Witness — To  the  best  of  roy  opinion. 

•<  Mr.  PlunketU — I  have  directed  this 
man's  words  to  be  taken  down,  my  lord, 
in  order  to  have  him  prosecuted,  for  per- 
jury. 


"  Judge  Crampton. — I  think  a  public 
example  ought  to  be  made  of  him. 

«Mr.  Plunkett— He  is  the  principal 
witness,  my  lord,  and  of  course  we  must 
now  give  up  the  case. 

«  Baron  Foster. — Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  must  acquit  the  men ;  and  I 
must  say  it  is  very  hard  indeed,  that  not 
only  is  intimidation  used  and  violence 
offered,  but  where  the  parties  are  brought 
to  justice,  the  prosecutor  is  intimidated 
from  proceeding.  This,  if  possible,  must 
be  put  an  end  to.  The  learned  judge 
then  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soners, and  the  court  directed  Dalton  to 
be  put  in  the  dock,  that  informations  for 
perjury  might  be  sworn  against  him." 

The  Standard  of  November  3,  justly 
describes  this  case  as  pregnant  with  in- 
struction, *<  and  doubtless  the  most  in- 
structive circumstance  connected  with 
the  case  reported  is  the  fact,  that  no 
single  newspaper  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis seems  to  think  it  deserving  of  any 
particular  remark,  or  more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  course." 

The  observations  of  the  Standard  are 
so  just  and  acute,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  ouote  them,  and  leave  on 
record,  with  the  report  of  the  FreematCt 
Journal,  one  of  the  many  proofs  which 
a  close  observation  of  passing  events  is 
constantly  accumulating,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  lu  Ireland  of  a 
character  the  most  dangerous,  and  of 
an  agency  the  most  mysterious.  We 
can  only  intreat  those  who  are  incre- 
dulous on  the  subject,  to  mark  the  in- 
dications we  collect  from  every  part  of 
Ireland.  Time,  we  know,  will  reveal 
further  and  clearer  evidence.  On  the 
report  we  have  copied  the  SUmdard 

thus  remarks: —  C^ r\r\n\o 
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'<  Then  is  a  littU  fraud  io  the  title 
<  combiDBtion  ;*  that  word  is  generally 
underatood  to  mean  some  conspiracy  of 
tradesmen,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
keeping  up  wages,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose connected  with  trade.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  is  suggested  in  the 
report.  Coolock,  the  residence  of  the 
sufferer,  is  a  rural  district;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  character  of  the 
conspiracy  is  alt(^ether  sectarian  and  po- 
litical ;  in  all  other  respects  the  raport  is 
entitled  to  implicit  credit.  The  journal 
in  which  it  appears  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
radical  journal.  The  prosecuting  coun- 
sel is  Lord  Plunkett's  son;  one  of  the 
presiding  judges,  Mr.  Crampton,  was, 
hefore  his  elevation  to  the  bench  by  the 
Whig. Radical  ministers,  a  decided  Whig- 
Radical  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Baron  Foster, 
has  been  lately  quoted  as  one  of  the  pa- 
negyrists of  Lord  Mulgrave'sgoyernment. 
Every  word,  therefore,  that  is  reported 
of  these  judges,  and  this  coansel,  most  be 
received  as  truly  reported ;  and  tliey  must 
receive  credit,  as  giving  expression  to 
their  deliberate  and  unbiassed  conviction. 
And  what  is  that  conviction  ?  Plainly, 
that  in  Dublin,  in  the  metropolis  of  li^ 
land,  in  the  seat  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  go* 
vernment,  the  laws  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  protection  of  the  people; 
that  though  judees  will  do  tlteir  duty — 
though  juries  will  do  their  doty,  the  public 
tribunals  are  surrounded  by  an  organised 


and  paramount  conspiracy,  which,  by  th« 
terrors  of  its  power  and  vengeance,  ex- 
cludes the  injured  from  all  access  to  jus- 
tice! 

<*  This  is  the  picture  of  the  capital  of  a 
tranquillised  country;  but  what  is  this 
organised  and  paramount  conspiracy? 
The  report,  meagre  as  it  is,  explains— it 
is  the  Ribbon  conspiracy.  The  phrase  in 
which  Dalton  was  addressed,  *<  Hurrah 
for  the  north,"  is  the  first  Ribbon  watch- 
word. The  answer,  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate Dalton  was  not  prepared,  (not 
beluga  Ribbonman,)  is,  "all  Ireland  is 
good."  The  silence  of  the  assaulted  party 
proving  that  he  was  not  a  Ribbonman, 
he  was  almost  beaten  to  death.  Oo  the 
following  day,  under  the  irritation  of  his 
injuries,  and  probably  uninformed  of  the 
more  deadly  injury  which  he  was  about 
to  provoke,  the  unfortunate  man  appeal- 
ed  to  the  laws,  and  swore  informatioos 
against  his  assailants ;  but,  in  the  interval 
before  the  trial  of  the  criminals,  he  had 
to  learn  a  fearfol  lesson — he  had  to  learn 
that  his  murder  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  an  effsctual  prosecution, 
or  of  such  a  foil  and  frank  statement  of 
the  truth  as  should  clearly  disdose  the 
character  of  that  conspiracy  of  which  km 
had  been  the  victim.  Hence  the  soeotf 
described  in  the  report — a  report  which 
has  its  counterparts  offered  agun  ud 
again  at  every  Irish  assizes,  or  other  vhb- 
tation  of  justice  in  that  island.'* 


ATTACKS  ON  PROTESTANT  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


«  On  Sunday  evening,  October  29th, 
while  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
Chorch,  New  Ross,  were  assembled  for 
divine  service*  gome  person  maliciously 
flung  a  stone  throogh  one  of  the  windows, 
and  alarmed  many  of  them.  Several 
persons  ran  out  with  a  view  of  arresting 
the  offender,  bot  he  had  decamped.  The 
stone  was  foond  in  one  of  the  pews,  but 
it  fortunately  did  no  harm.  On  the  same 
day  the  gate  of  the  Rosbercon  chuich- 
yard  was  found  nailed  up,  a  little  before 
the  time  at  wiiich  the  congregation  as- 
semble for  worship.  This  is  freedom  of 
conscience  with  a  vengeance — these  are 
evident  symptoms  of  a  tranqoil  and  civi- 
lized country.** —  Waterford  Mail, 

•*  On  Sonday  evening,  Nov.  5,  a  gang 
of  ruffians  assembled  outside  the  church, 
during  divine  service,  and  after  insulting 
several  persons  while  going  to  prayers, 
they  had  the  audacity  to  go  into  one  of 
the  galleries,  where  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  most  shameful  manner.  On 
being  remonstrated  with  by  one  of  the 
congregation,  they  left  the  church,  groan- 
ing as  they  went  oot.  Mr.  Thomas  El- 
liott   followed  them,    to  endeavour  to 


prevail  on  them  to  leave  the  yard,  but 
one  of  the  vagabonds  struck  him  with  a 
stone,  on  which  several  persons  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  scoundrels  made 
off. 

**  Same  evening,  a  party  of  blackgnards 
(probably  the  same  who  assembled  at 
the  chureh,^  proceeded  to  the  Wesleyan 
preaching-house,  where  they  groaned  the 
preacher  and  congregation,  used  the  most 
profane  language,  and  insulted  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation  in  a  very  shame* 
fnl  manner.  When  going  away  they 
threw  stones  at  the  doon  and  windows* 
. — BctUyihawnon  Herald, 

*'  Attack  on  Caelow  Church. — On 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, during  divine  service  in  the  pa- 
rochial church,  and  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Garrett,  the  curate,  was  ascending  Che 
pulpit,  a  large  stone  was  thrown  throufrh 
the  window  over  the  communion  tables 
which  caused  at  the  time  much  alarm  and 
confusion.  The  ruffians  who  committed 
the  outrage  fled,  and  we  regret  that  hi* 
therto  no  clue  could  be  obtained  which 
could  lead  to  their  discovery.— CsrJbie 
Sentin^^ 
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COMBINATION  ASSAULTS  IN  THE  CITT  OF  DUBLIN. 


Nov.  5.— The  Gazette  state«,  that  on 
this  evening  Mr.  Francis  Armstrong 
was  beaten  by  a  partyjof  men  armed  with 
bludgeons  in  High  street,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  his  Majesty^s  Castle  ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Iloey  and  Mr.  Anson 
Floyd  were  also  assaulted.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  we  take  from  the 
papers : — 

•<  SundAy  eveninyr  last,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Ship-street, 
a  respec  table  builder  of  this  city,  pro- 
ceeded in  company  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hoey,  of  New-row,  and  other 
respectable  families  to  evening  service  in 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Meetinir-boiise, 
South  Great  GeorgeVstreet,  all  having 
dined  with  Mr.  Hoey.  On  passinir  througli 
High^treet,  near  the  corner  of  Nicholas- 
street,  a  gang  of  rnflkns  all  armed  with 
bludgeons  fell  upon  him,  and  one  of  thpm 
crying  out  *  now  Jem !'  they  knocked 
him  down,  and  while  some  were  plying 
their  bludgeons  with  merciless  fury,  others 
held  him  prostrate  on  the  ground*  Mr« 
Hoey,  who  was  in  the  rere,  ran  up  to 
his  brother-in-law's  assistance,  and  was 
knocked  down  and  abused  most  barba- 
rously. A  third  person  who  was  of  their 
party  got  some  blows  too  for  his  inter- 
ference* While  in  the  act  of  beating 
these  gentlemen,  one  of  the  murderous 


crew  cried  out,  *  here,  boys,  here  ;*  in  an 
instant  they  all  flew  dnwn  IklicliaelVbill, 
in  the  direction  of  Winetavem-street.** 

"  A  man  named  Stephen  Whelan,  a 
blacksmith's  helper,  was  set  upon<on  Sun- 
day evening  by  a  number  of  fellows,  who 
beat  him  with  sticks  and  whi^is,  in  Great 
Brunswick-street,  near  Westland-row." 

*•  October  29. — About  seven  o'clock  in. 
the  evening  four  ruffians,  armed  with 
huge  bludgeons,  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  a  chandler,  named  Fitzpatrick,  in  North 
King-street.  One  of  them  went  into  hi» 
shop,  and  was  conversing  ahout  the  prices 
of  his  go<ids.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  not  sus- 
pecting any  thing,  went  towards  the  door, 
when  the  stranger,  taking  advantage  of 
such,  pushed  him  into  the  street.  The 
t  three  savages,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
fell  upon  him,  knoeked  him  down,  and 
beat  and  cut  him  severely  with  their 
bludgeons.  '-^  When  their  fury  was  glutted, 
thny  fled  like  cowards  to  a  place  of  con- 
cealment" 

«*  Nov.  1 2.^  A  man  nanifd  Fitzpatrick 
was  knocked  down  by  a  gang  of  eight 
combinators  in  James's-streel  on  this 
evening.  The  police  came  up.  and  after 
some  time  arrested  one  of , the  party  who 
had  concealed  himself  in  a  dust-hole.  Fitz-< 
patrick  had  been  often  threatened,  and 
on  this  occasion  was  challenged  with  some 
pass-words,  which  he  did  not  understand." 


A  IHNT  FOR  MR.  SUBIL. 


Nov.  11. — The  FreemarCt  Journal 
of  this  date  announced  that  Mr.  Shail 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
India  Board,  a  place  worth  i;2,500  a 


year.  The  Reguter  of  the  13th  de- 
clared that  the  announcement  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  premature. 


TIPPEBARY   TRANQUILLITT. 


Nov.  1 1 The  C/onmel  Advertiser  of 

this  date  contains  an  abstract  of  a 

<*  Return  (furnished  by  order  of  go- 
vernment) of  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  to  the  gaol  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary  for  nine  months,  from  the 
1st  day  of  January  to  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
correct  copy : — 

**  For  offences  against  the  person        491 

—  offences    against  property  with 

violence  54 

.—  without  violence  238 

—  malicious  offences  against  property  39 

—  forgery  and  offences  against  the 

currency  13 

<— —  other  offences,  misdemeanors,  &C.296 

Total  namber  committed     1, 1 31 


The  following  is  the  result,  as  appears 
by  the  same  return  :— 

«« Convictions  866 

Discharged  on  sureties  61 

Not  guilty  on  trial  1 1 4 

No  bills  foflnd  16 

No  prosecution  74 

1,131 

The  parliamentary  returns  from 
which  the  above  is  extracted  furnish 
most  valuable  information — the  statis- 
tics of  Irish  crime.  We  must  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  arranging  and 
condensing  their  substance.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  above  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Mulgrave  tranquillity. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  county  of  Tippe- 
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rary;  we  publish  it  as  a  specimen  of  ito 

class:— 

**  To  hell  with  all  Orangemen. 

**  ^U?*''*  ^^^^  y^"^*  ^^^«-  111  make 
y®;  r*?f  ^^'^^  *^«  '""g  of  the  raven, 
and  he*ll  not  shelter  yon.  You  mast 
make  a  dirty  run  to  KiUcooley  Abbey, 
to  consummate  the  half-finished  Oranire 
oiigies  there.  But  111  come  up  with  ySu 
yeu     XH  give  you  a  barbarized  side.    Ill 

MORS  PUFFS  OF  LORD  MULORAYB. 

Tharsday,  Nov.  16 — Among  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  open  the 
»«sion  of  parliament  was  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  be  any  precedent  for  an  Irish 


send  your  Uood-slalned  apoetatiied  soul 
canting  into  the  fiery  plf,  where  Moloch 
with  his  iron  flail,  will  cause  your  bleer- 
eyed  soul  to  wail.  The  devil  will  haTe 
your  soul  before  another  month,  for  your 
not  interfering  at  the  last  Longford  elec- 
tion, you  swaddling  villain. 
<*  Remember  the  2d  of  October,  1837. 
Your  hateful  foe, 

**  Darby  BasAKaKUXX.** 


Lord  Lieutenant  being  appointed  to 
this  ofiice.  It  is  another  of  the  paltry 
attempts  of  our  popular  government  to 
keep  up  the  sinking  character  of  the 
Viceroy  by  court  trick. 


GOYERNHENT  LIBELS. 


The  Warder  of  Saturday  Nov.  18^ 
extracts  from  the  Evening  Pott  of  the 
preceding  Tuesday  the  following  pas- 
Wes,  which  appeared  under  the  head 
of  « The  Orange  King.**  It  is  only 
necessary  to  premhe  that  the  Evening 
Poit  is  the  avowed  organ  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  government : — 

«  The  traitor  to  his  kingdom,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  from  his  mere 'motion 
abolished  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom, 
and  dismissed  bis  recusant  ministers.  He 
has,  in  a  word,  made  himself,  by  graee 
especial,  an  absolute  king — a  despot — a 
tyrant." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  instrument  absolves  the  people  of 
Hanover  from  their  allegiance;  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  their 


right— to  force  the  Orange  King  to  ah* 
dication  or  the  scaffold.** 

*<  Had  this  had  man  been  unhappily  on 
the  throne  of  England,  he  would,  if  he 
durst,  have  told  the  people  of  the  united 
kingdom  that,  as  he  never  consented  to 
the  Catholic  relief  bill,  or  the  reform  bill, 
he  would  issue  an  ordinance  repealing 
those  measures.** 

**  He  would  have  endeavoored  tosSop 
the  onward  movement  in  Ireland;  and 
on  resistance  being  manifested — as  as- 
suredly  it  would  be — he  would  have 
made  war  on  the  people  of  this  countiy, 
by  declaring  it  in  a  state  of  nege. 

<*  The  end  would  be,  we  know  very 
well,  the  triumph  of  reform  and  liberty 
— and,  perhaps,  the  decapitation  of  the 
traitor  king;  but,  good  heavens!  what 
rivers  of  blood  would  be  shed  in  the 
mean  time  !'* 


0*CONNELL*S  PLAN  FOR  SETTLING  TITUB. 


Nov.  9 — Mr.  O'Connell  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  «  To  the  Most  Rev. 
Right  Rev.  and  Reverend  the  Clergy 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland," 
in  which  he  proposes  a  plan  for  settling 
the  tithe  Question.  We  have  not  space 
to  pTo  the  words  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary letter,  but  we  give  the  plan. 
Mr.  0*Connell  computes  the  tithe 
composition  in  Ireland  to  amount  to 
^600,000,  which  sum  is  also  the  amount 
of  the  expense  of  the  constabulary  force 
— ^half  of  the  constabulary  expense  is 
now  charged  upon  the  land  in  Ireland, 
and  half  upon  the  consolidated  fund. 

Mr.  O'Connell  proposes  to  reduce 
the  amouut  of  tithe  thirty  per  cent,  a 
reduction  which  he  states  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  parties ;  to  relieve 
the  land  of  tithe  altogether,  and  to  im- 
pose on  it  the  entire  expense  of  the 
constabulary.     The  reduced  amount 


of  tithes  would  thus  be  £420,000 ; 
£300,000  of  this  he  proposes  to  charge 
upon  the  consolidated  nind,  in  lieu  of 
its  present  moiety  of  the  constabulary 
charges.  The  revenue  derivable  from 
the  Irish  woods  and  forests,  amounting 
to  £80,000,  he  prosposes  also  to  apply 
to  the  same  object ;  the  deBciencpr  of 
£40,000  a  year,  there  could,  he  ima- 
gines, be  no  difficult  in  making  up. 

We  are  very  far  from  believing  this 
singular  proposal  unworthy  of  com- 
ment or  remark.  Coming  from  Mr. 
O'Connell,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary document  which  we  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  record.  He 
it  weary  of  the  tithe  warfare.  Let  any 
one  contrast  this  insidious  proposal 
with  his  violent  denunciations  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  they  may  perhaps 
agree  with  us  in  believing,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  times. 
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As  to  the  propoaal  itsdC  it  b^siniply 
a  request  to  the  Church  to  surrender 
her  proper^,  and  take  an  annuity 
upon  govemment  in  exchange.  Mr. 
0*Connell  forgets  altogether  to  tell  us 
kow  the  annuity  it  to  be  secured. 

If  Mr.  O'Gonnell  were  sincere  in  his 
proposal,  he  might  go  a  step  further 
and  propose  that  just  upon  his  own 
conditions  government  should  pur- 
chase all  the  tithes  of  Ireland,  and  the 
purchase  money  be  expended  in  land. 
Will  Mr.  O'Connell,  we  ask,  agree  to 
this,  leaving  still  to  the  Church  her 
full  and  complete  proprietary  rights 
over  the  property  sne  acquires  in  ex- 
change. The  principle  is  just  the 
same — the   only  difference  would  be 


that  ihe  one  would  securo  the  property 
of  the  church. 

The  letter  does  not  contain  a  single 
syllable  about  putting  an  end  to  the 
Irish  Church.  But  it  contains  a  plan 
by  which,  whether  meant  in  good  faith 
or  not,  it  is  proposed  that  the  revenue 
of  the  church  shall  be  secured — that 
virtuaUy  U  shall  still  be  paid  by  tlie 
present  tithepayers — and  that  public 
property  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  church. 

It  is  well  to  put  on  record  that  Mr. 
0*Connell  put  forward  a  plan,  of  which 
these  were  the  leading  principles. 

Mr.  O^Conneirs  letter  is  copied  from 
the  Pilot  in  the  Standard  of  Nov.  13. 


EXCLUSIYB  DEALING  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  classify  or 
arrange  the  immense  mass  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  system  of  exclusive  deal- 
ing acted  on  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
after  the  late  election.  The  custom  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was,  in  every 
instance,  withdrawn  from  the  trades- 
men who  voted  for  Messrs.  West  and 
Hamilton.  This,  however,  referring 
to  the  household  arrangements  of  the 
Viceroy,  is  a  matter  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
private.  We  are,  however,  in  a  con- 
dition to  record  an  instance  in  which 
the  public  influence  of  government  has 
been  exerted  to  carry  the  system  of  ex- 
clusive dealing  to  its  very  extreme  limit. 


An  order  was  issued  from  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  dated  in  September, 
and  was  sent  to  all  the  subordinates  in 
the  department,  containing  a  list  of  the 
radical  papers  in  Ireland,  and  posi- 
tively directing  that  in  future  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  department  should  be 
confined  exclusively  to  those  papers. 
The  emphasis  on  the  word  exclusively 
is  not  ours.  The  papers  selected  in 
Dublin  were  the  Evening  Posty  the 
Pilot,  the  Freeman,  and  the  Mercantile 
Advertiser.  This  fact  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Butt,  at  the  dinner  to  Messrs. 
West  and  Hamilton  on  the  9th. — See 
report  in  the  Evening  Mail  of  the  lOth 


THE   SLIGO   ELECTION — ^MAJOR  BROWNE. 


A  memorial  was  presented  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, preferring  charges  against  the 
conduct  of  Major  Browne,  by  certain 
Radical  electors  of  the  county  Sligo  ; 
among  other  signatures  were  attached 
those  of  a  Deputy  Lieutenant,  and  four 
Magistrates.  An  inquiry  was  granted 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  not  only 
was  the  perfect  propriety  of  Major 
Browne's  conduct  fully  vindicated — 
but  it  w^  proved  that  the  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  four  Magistrates  had 
actually  never  read  the  charges  to  which 
they  annexed  their  signatures !  I  This 
could  scarcely  be  credited  did  it  rest 
on  authority  less  high  than  that  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  himself.  We  give  the  order 
made  by  his  Excellency  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

«  His  Excellency  has  read,  and  care- 
fully considered,  all  the  evidence  given 
upon  the  investigation,  which  he  had  di- 
rected to  be  held  by  Colonel  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy, into  several  charges  preferred  in  a 
■lemorial  from  certain   electors  of  the 


county  of  Sligo,  against  Major  Browne, 
for  his  conduct  during  the  late  election  for 
that  county.  His  Excellency  does  not 
find,  in  any  part  of  the  report,  any  evi- 
dence, in  the  slightest  degree,  affecting 
that  high  character  for  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality in  the  discbarge  of  bis  duties,  which 
at  various  contested  elections,  and  upon 
other  trying  occasions,  Major  Browne  has 
hitherto  maintained  with  the  uniform  con- 
fidence of  persons  of  all  parties,  and  the 
frequently  expressed  approbation  of  his 
Excellency  himself.  With  respect  to  the 
movement  of  troops  commanded  by  him' 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  August,  his 
Excellency  remarks,  that  it  seems  gene- 
rally admitted  that  at  that  moment  some 
movement  was  necessary,  and  his  Excel- 
lency is  disposed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  urgency  of  immediate  inter- 
ference, when  the  object  is  not  merely  to 
disperse  one  riotous  assemblage,  but  to 
prevent  immediate  collision  between  two 
hostile  and  exasperated  bodies  of  people. 
His  Excellency,  therefore,  sees  no  reason 
to  question  the  use,  imdersuch  pressing 
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cireumstanees,  made  of  the  cKieretion  vest* 
ed  in  Major  Browne  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce. 
His  ^  Excellency  is  not  disposed  to  regret 
that  such  an  inquiry  should  have  been  held 
into  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  which 
had  naturally  excited  considerable  sensa- 
tiont  and  the  justification  of  which  must 
depend  upon  an  accurate  explanation  and 
a  clear  understanding  into  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  moment ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  better  pleased  had 
it  not  appeared  in  evidence  that  indivi- 
duals had  attached  their  signatures  to  a  me- 


morial containing  charges  most  seriously 
affecting  the  character  of  a  public  ofltoer 
not  only  without  previously  examining* 
into  the  truth  of  those  diaiges,  but  without 
even  informing  themselves  of  what  they 
consisted,  by  riding  the  memorial  to  which 
their  names  are  annexed. 

*'  By  his  Excellency's  command, 
(Signed)  <*  T.  Drummono.** 

The  Radical  Deputy  Lieutenant  and 
Magistrates  still  hold  the  commission 
of  the  peace. 


DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Tuesday,  October  dlst. — This  day 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which,  pursuant 
to  notice,  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  its 
dissolution.  The  speech  of  the  learned 
gentleman  was  very  long  ;  it  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sentences.  In 
the  first  place,  he  requested  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Association  might 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  labours  of  the  pa- 
cificators, or  interfere  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Association.  On  the 
subject  of  combination  he  spoke  as 
follows  :— 

^  In  alluding  to  this  topic,  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  another  species  of  com- 
bination that  is  as  much  to  be  condemned 
as  the  other  is  to  be  praised :  I  mean  the 
secret  associat]on.~the  association  bound 
by  oaths  that  once  existed  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  which  I  continued  to  put 
down  in  every  place  that  it  at  any  time 
showed  its  head — I  mean  the  Ribbon  So- 
ciety. That  society  was  instituted  by  our 
enemies.  It  was  commenced  by  the 
Orange  party,  and  its  progress  was  even 
stopped  by  our  pacificators,  who  convicted 
the  spy  who  went  down  to  Kilkennv  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  combination  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  now,  because  combi- 
nation prowls  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
workmen  in  Dublin.  Two  or  three  times 
it  has  produced  murder  in  our  streets. 
Dublin  stands  particularly  polluted  by  that 
species  of  combination.  This  combina- 
tion has  been  stained  with  blood." 


He  amused  his  audience,  among 
whom  the  Register  enumerates  the 
Marchioness  of  Clanricarde,  with  the 
following  story : — 

«  I  can  give  you  a  proof:  if  I  hold  a 
straw  up  it  will  shew  me  how  the  wind 
blows,  as  even  the  rotten  corrupt  corpo- 
ration of  Limerick  may  afford  a  proof  of 
a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Orange- 
men. I  find  a  resolution  of  theirs  in  to- 
day's newspaper.  I  will  read  it  to  you, 
for,  perhaps,  many  of  you  may  not  have 
seen  it : — <«  Resolved — That  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  this  city  have  within 
some  years  past  increased  in  number  and 
wealth'* — yes,  certainly,  they  may  plead 
guilty  to  those  two  crimes — •*  and  are  no 
longer  actuated  by  the  same  rebeltious 
tendency** — ^there  is  a  compliment.  Catho- 
lics of  Limerick,  for  you  1  *<  no  longer  !** 
indeed  I  still  think  the  whole  resolution  is 
a  compliment  to  the  Queen's  government 
*— *'  and  (it  continues)  have  proved  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  loyal  subjects  to 
our  ghrioua  constitution,  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing and  respectable  members  of  that  per- 
suasion are  considered,  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared admissible  to  the  rank  of  council- 
men,  and  capable  of  filling  the  municipal 
offices  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  city.** 

Whatever  value  Mr.  0*ConnelI 
might  be  disposed  to  set  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  the  corporation  of  Limerick, 
it  turned  out  that  the  story  of  the  reso* 
lution  was  a  pure  fabrication. 

The  resolution  for  dissolving  tlie 
Association  was  canied  ananimously. 


THE  CASTLE  CHAPEL  AND  THE  FIFTH  OF   NOVEMBER. 


Considerable  sensation  has  been  ex- 
cited by  a  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Elrington  and  the  Dean  of  the  Castle 
Chapel,  on  the  subject  of  the  omission 
of  the  service  appointed  for  the  5th  of 
November.  Dr.  £lrin|^ton  held  the 
office  of  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency, 
and  it  was  his  turn  to  preach  upon  that 
Sunday.  So  early  as  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tembcri  he  applied  to  the  Dean  of  the 


Chapel,  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws 
would  be  complied  with,  by  reading  the 
appointed  service  in  the  Castle  Chapel. 
After  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  the  negative,  on 
the  dOth  of  October  upon  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  adaressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Dean  : — 

•<  FiuwiUiam-ibrMt,  October  Slit.' 
«(My   dear  Sir— Your  letter  oC  the 
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23d  I  unfortHoately  did  not  leodve  until 
my  arri?al  in  Dublin  at  a  late  hour  laat 
night  I  cannot  acknowledge  any  autho- 
rity for  omitting  the  service  for  the  6th 
November  in  the  Castle  Chapel,  and  I 
must,  therefore,  decline  officiating  where 
such  an  omission  is  made.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Private  Secretary  resigning  my 
appointment  as  Chaplain. 

<*  I  hope  thb  short  notice  will  not  in- 
convenience you  in  finding  a  preacher. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  R.  Elrington." 

The  following  is  his  letter  resigning 
his  Chaplaincy,  to  which  is  subjoined 
the  Private  Secretary's  reply : — 

*•  FltsiriUlan.ftreet,  October  dist 

**  Sir — I  have  received  a  communica- 
'  tion  from  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  inform- 
ing me  that  the.  thanksgiring  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the 
arrival  of  King  William  III.  will  not  be 
read  in  the  Casde  Chapel  on  Sunday  next. 
I  must,  in  consequence,  decline  officiating 
on  that  day,  and  beg  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  resign  the  appointment  of  Chap- 
lain, with  which  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  pleased  to  honour  me. 

*<  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

«  C.  R.  Elbington." 
•Colonel  Yorke.** 

«  Vioeregid  Lodge,  Irt  Nofv.,  18S7. 

•<  Sir — I  have  laid  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  acommuni. 
cation  which  you  had  received  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  you  must  de- 
cline officiating  at  the  Chapel  on  Sunday 
next,  and  tendering  the  resignation  of  your 
office  of  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency. 

«  His  Excellency  has  understood  that 
the  communication  to  which  you  refer  was 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  you,  and  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  not  been  usual  to 
notice  the  anniversary  of  the  fiflh  of  No- 
vember in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  it  was 
not  intended  to  do  so  on  Sunday  next. 
He  is,  therefore,  pleased,  to  accept  your 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Chaplain. 

<*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

«« C.  Yowot. 
**  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brington.*' 

Upon  this  statement  finding  its  way 
into  the  columns  of  the  Evening  MaUt 
Dr.  VignoUes  unfortunately  provoked 
a  controversy,  in  which,  certainly,  be 
gained  no  credit,  and  by  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  of  religion  was  not  served. 
Could  we  possibly  feel  a  desire  to  tri- 
umph over  the  inconsistencies  into 
which  Dr.  Vignolles  has  been  be- 
trayed, we  might  find  abundant  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  his  letterSi-^s  it  is. 


however,  they  are  entitled  to  no  other' 
feeling  than  regret  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Morning  Papers  of  No- 
vember 4th,  the  ver^  reverend  dean 
attempted  to  justify  his  omission  of  the 
service,  by  the  absence  of  any  autho- 
rity for  its  adoption,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  her  present  Majesty^it  turns 
out,  however,  that  even  this  slight 
ground  of  defence  is  untenable — the 
service  for  the  5th  of  November  hav- 
ing been  approved  of  bv  her  Majesty 
at  her  accession.  Besides,  the  obser- 
vance of  this  solemn  day  of  thanks- 
giving rests  upon  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  the  authority  for  its  perpetuation, 
does  not  require  to  be  either  renewed  or 
enforced  by  a  regal  mandate,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  reign.  The 
correspondence  which  occurred,  is  too 
Ions:  to  transfer  to  our  columns  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  is  it  of  much  importance,  that 
It  should  be  put  upon  record. 

It  has  been  denied,  upon  authority, 
that  the  omission  of  the  service  was, 
in  any  sense,  the  act  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Upon  a  reference  to  the 
letters  which  we  print,  it ',  will  be 
seen  that  his  Excellency  was  aware  of 
the  intended  omission,  so  early  as  the 
Tuesday,  or,  at  latest,  the  Wednesdajr 
preceding,  and  that  he  had  declared 
nis  pleasure  to  receive  Dr.  Elrington's 
resignation,  since  it  was  tendered  on 
these  grounds. 

The  obligation  of  every  clergyman 
to  substitute  the  service  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  ordinaiy  morning  prayers, 
is  clear  and  distinct.  The  point  has 
been  admirably  put  by  the  Evening 
Mail,  that  for  Sunday  foiling  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  any  year,  **  there  is 
no  other  auihorited  service  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Established  Church,  as  ordered 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  save 
and  except  the  thanksgiving  service* 

The  legal  argument  upon  this  point 
we  hold  to  be  perfectly  and  entirely 
conclusive — 

"  The  Rubric  for  this  service  is  explicit 
and  decisive  on  this  point.  <  If  this  day* 
(the  5th  November)  says  the  Rubric, '  shall 
happen  to  be  Sundav,  only  the  Collect 
for  that  Sunday  shall  be  added  to  this 
office,  in  its  place.*  The  usual  Sunday 
service  for  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of 
November,  according  to  the  calendar,  is, 
perfectly  and  entirely  superseded,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  form  of  prayer  with  thanks- 
giving, to  be  used  yearly  upon  the  fifth 
day  of  November — and  the  Cyllect  pro- 
per to  that  Sunday  is  to  be  introduced  at 
an  addition — as  an  addition,  mark  you— 
to  the  thanksgiriDg  servke.    What  aifr.^^ 
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tfaority  then,  l»d  Doctor  VigQoUas*  or 
the  Ixad  Lieutenant,  or  the  Archbishop 
of  DubJin,  for  pasting  over  the  regolarlj 
i^pointed  service,  and  substituting  for  it, 
a  service  expressly  excluded  by  the  Ru- 
bric, as  published  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  ?  They  might,  any  of  them, 
with  equal  authority,  have  read  the  ser- 
vice for  Christmas  day,  Easter  Sunday — 
or  the  form  for  the  ordaining  of  priests,  or 
consecration  of  bishops,  as  that  which 
they  have  taken  from  the  calendar  and 
read  in  lieu  of  the  thanksgiving  service.** 

The  proper  service,  we  are  informed, 
was  also  omitted  in  Anne*s  Church-— 
and  a  service,  the  reading  of  which,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  illegal,  substitut- 
ed. If  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  a 
clergyman  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  the 
celebration  of  the  proper  service,  he 
can  only  do  so  bv  closing  his  church— 
for  most  assuredly,  he  has  no  legal  au- 
thority for  reading  any  other  service  on 
that  day. 

Dr.  Elringtou  has  nobly  vindicated 


hii  character  and  dignity,  as  a  miiuster 
of  the  Church,  whose  authority  was 
thus  contemned.  Oar  readers  ma^, 
perhaps,  recollect,  that  some  time  since, 
we  felt  called  on  to  note  the  first  at- 
tempt by  Roman  Catholic  privy  coun* 
cillors  to  interfere  with  the  discipline 
of  our  Church — we  now  call  on  them 
to  mark  the  assumption  of  a  dispensing 
power — ^to  discard  her  observances,  and 
violate  her  laws.  The  two  principles 
have  been  separately  put  forward — the 
right  of  Roman  Catholics  to  interfere 
with  her  discipline — and  the  right  of 
the  castle  authorities  to  violate  her 
most  positive  laws.  How  long  shall 
we  wait  until  the  two  principles  thus 
separately  asserted  are  united  in  one 
act? 

It  may  help  us  td  our  answer  to  re- 
collect that  we  have  already  come  to 
the  point  at  which  our  rulers  refuse  to 
join  in  an  acknowledgment  to  God  for 
his  mercy  in  saving  Britain  from 
Popbh  treachery  and  Popish  t/rannjr. 


COMBtNATION  IN  DUBLIN. 

Friday,  October  27. — At  the  open-  Dublin.      The  learned  judge   stated 

ing  of  the  city  commission.    Baron  that  the  system  which  produced  them 

Foster  charged  the  grand  jury,  and  was  rapidly  extending  to  the  county. — 

complained  of  the  great  increase  of  Momiig  Megistcr,  October  28. 
combination  outrages  in  the  city  of 

CURIOUS  FEATURES  IN  IRISH  CONSPIRACIES. 


Nov.  6. — Mr.  O'Connell  addressed  a 
longspeech  to  the  members  of  theTrades* 
Union,  condemnatory  of  the  combina- 
tions existing  in  Dublin.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  outrages  on  the  property  of 
the  Messrs.  Guinness,  he  continued — 

«  Having  passed  over  this  topic,  I  will 
now  come  to  the  subject  about  which  I 
principally  wish  to  address  you — I  mean 
the  violent  combination  that  is  now 
spreading  through  Ireland.  Five  or  six 
times  have  I  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  spirit  of  combination.  I  put  a  stop 
to  it  in  Meath  by  a  single  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  Navan.  It  was  coming  into 
that  county  from  Louth  and  Westmeath ; 
ferty  or  forty-three  Ribbon  lodges  became 
dissolved  in  those  two  counties,  and  a  few 
in  Meath  upon  that  occasion,  about  seven 
y^rs  ago.  Till  last  year,  I  believe,  there 
never  was  any  attempt  to  renew  this  com- 
bination. The  former  combination  par- 
took of  a  political  character :  politics  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent. They  call  themselves  exclusively 
Catholics;  yet  in  these  outrages  they 
spare  not  the  Catholics,  and  sometimes 
not  even  the  Catholic  clergyman.  A 
party  sallied  out  from  their  lodge  in 
Dublin;  they  beat  some  of  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  and  their  parish  priest;  one 


man  was  apprehended  and  eoavieted; 
and  Mr.  Blacker,  the  chairman  of  KiU 
mainham,  with  that  humanity  which 
does  him  honour,  sentenced  him  to  three 
months*  imprisonment:  that  was  all.  Yes, 
he  was  one  of  a  party  that  sallied  out  on 
seven  or  eight  cars  to  Lioughliastown, 
beat  the  inhabitants  and  the  priest,  and 
returned  in  triumph.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
punished;  he  got  three  months'  impri- 
sonment. Do  you  imagine,  if  we  had  a 
good  police,  that  this  system  of  combma- 
tion  could  subsist  a  moment?  It  could 
not ;  and  when  we  will  have  a  good  po- 
lice that  moment  it  will  cease.  I  have 
the  fullest  detail  of  their  meetings,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  man 
of  respectability  amongst  them.  They 
are  composed  chiefly  of  the  lowest  class 
of  labourers,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
better  class  of  them  seduced  from  the 
country.  I  know  (heir  proceedings,  even 
from  yesterday;  and  not  only  is  there 
no  one  of  the  least  respectability  among 
them,  but  some  of  the  most  influential  of 
their  leaders  have  undergone  a  penalty 
for  stealing ;  and  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular has  been  punished  for  thieving.  If 
that  be  the  case,  who  would  associate 
themselves  with  them?  Twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago  this  combination  was  at- 
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tempted  to  be  estaUiskecU  and  it  Wbi 
UDtttcoetsfoU  At  that  time  tkey  took 
ao  oath  of  tecrecy  to  stand  by  one  anoi. 
ther,  and  to  deal  with  none  bat  Roman 
Catholics.  This  was  the  only  sectarian 
oath  they  took ;  as  for  the  story  of  blood, 
it  was  all  a  falsehood.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  separating  them  from  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  except  the  outh  to  deal 
with  none  but  Roman  Catholics.  But 
who  was  it  invented  this  system  ?  Why, 
he  was  a  worthy  man  who  used  to  go 
regularly  to  mass,  and  used  even  fre- 
quently to  receive  the  sacraments.  I 
have  traced  him.  I  have  documents  that 
enabled  me  to  do  so.  He  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  of  his  unfortunate  dupes 
to  join  him  in  a  burglary.  Of  course  he 
betrayed  them.  He  went  afterwards  to 
England,  and  styled  himself  a  Protestant 
of  the  established  church.  He  is  now, 
or  he  lately  was,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield  (hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  The  lower  class  of  Orangemen 
are  always  the  organizers  of  these  soci- 
eties. They  are  at  this  moment  very 
active  and  successful.  The  city  of  Dub- 
lin is  divided  between  the  «  Northerns** 
and  the  «  Dnblinmen,**  the  **  Billy  Smiths*' 
and  the  "Welters,**  and  various  other 
parties  of  this  kind.** 

We  quote  this  at  length,  because  the 
testimony  b  important — first  as  to  the 
existence  of  nhhovinm^firty-three  lodges 
were  dissolved  in  two  counties. 

Second — The  exclusive  character  of 
these  combinations. 

Third — The  tyranny  which  they  ex- 
ercise  over  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants. 

Fourth — The  character  of  the  leader 
— "Atf  used  to  go  regularly  to  mass,  and 
even  frequently  receive  the  sacraments^ 

The  student  of  Irish  history  may 
compare  with  this  the  case  of  Devine, 
in  the  affair  of  Wildgoose  Lodge. 

Fifth — Offences  of  apparently  an 
ordinary  character  really  originate  in 
these  secret  combinations-* 


<'  The  leader  persuaded  some  of  his 
dupes  to  join  him  in  a  burglary.'* 

And  again  in  another  part  of  the 
same  speech — 

«  One  more  ftict  let  me  call  to  mind. 
About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  a 
burglary  was  committed  in  the  time  of 
Master  Ellis,  for  which  a  man  named 
Higgins  was  afterwards  executed.  Now, 
I  am  able  to  prove  that  that  burglary 
originated  in  a  secret  lodge,  (hear,  hear,) 
and  that  the  party  was  actually  employed 
by  the  master  ef  the  confraternity,  whose 
name  was  McDonald — not  <<  Enea£,**  (loud 
laughter.)  This  very  man  employed 
Higgins  to  |commit  the  robbery.  Higgins 
was  betrayed;  and  who  betrayed  hiro» 
think  you  ?  Why  McDonald,  his  seducer 
and  employer.  The  roan,  as  I  said  before^ 
was  afterwards  hanged.** 

We  do  not  know  how  exactly  to 
notice  another  most  important  feature 
in  this  statement — the  destination  of 
the  leader. 

<*  He  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  dissenting 
minister  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.** 

We  understand  well  the  ''heari  hear," 
and  the  **  laugh.**  The  labours  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  Evangelical  preachers 
in  Ireland  have  provoked  from  Popery 
a  hatred,  which  found  its  expression  ia, 
the  significant  ''hear,  hear;**  but  are 
we  to  believe  Mr.  O'Connell's  story? 
It  has  been  confidently  afiirmed,  but 
we  confess  we  regarded  the  belief  as  a 
delusion,  that  many  of  the  English  dis* 
senting  ministers  are  Popish  Jesuits  in 
disguise.  Mr.  O'Connell  afiirms  that 
the  leader  of  a  Ribbon  conspiracy,  **  a 
worthy  man  who  used  to  go  regularly 
to  mass,  and  even  frequently  receive  the 
sacraments,**  is  now  a  dissenting  minister 
in  Sheffield.  We  make  no  comment  on 
this  evidence,  but  let  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  Shefiield  look  to  it. 

We  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
our  readers  to  these  remarkable  features 
in  this  short  statement  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell. 


0RAN6BISH. 


November  16. — The  Evening  Packet 
of  this  date  contains  a  report  and  re- 
solutions, which  are  thus  headed — 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    ORANGB 
SOCIETY^ 

Thursday  a  very  numerous  meeting  of 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  Orange  So* 
ciety  of  Irehmd,  took  place  at  No.  85, 
Grafton-street,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  propriety  of  resuscitating  or  re- 
establishing that  loyal  Association  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Church  and  Throne. 

The  following  report  and  resolutions 


were,  after  due  consideration  and  discus- 
sion, unanimously  adopted. 

There  then  follows  a  temperate  and 
well  written  report,  recommending  the 
revival  of  the  Orange  Institution,  to 
which  is  attached  the  signature  of  Wil- 
liam Swan,  secretary. 

The  report  proceeds  at  some  length 
to  recommend  the  revival  of  the 
Orange  Institution.  It  refers  to  the  in- 
iecurity  of  Protestant  life  and  property 
-^the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  dis- 
solution—the  continued  activity  of  thejp 
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Ribbon  system— as  causes  imperatively 
demanding  the  existence  of  a  defensive 
society ;  and  then  argues  that  a  re- 
vival of  the  Orange  Institution  presents 
the  only  efficient  form  of  defence. 

The  following  resolutions  weri  *- 
dopted : — 

«  I.  That  on  dlBsembling  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  we  feel  it,  in  the  first 
place,  our  duty  as  our  inclination  to  record 
our  sentimentB  of  unalterable  attachment 
to  our  most  gracious  Queen  Victoria,  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  these  realms. 

M  II.  That  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  the  daily  aggression  upon  the 
oonstitution»   and  the   suspension    of 

THB    OBOINARY   MODES    OF  PBOTilCTION» 

render  it  in  our  opinion,  imperatively  ne- 
cessary to  re-establish  a  purely  defensive 
society ;  and  that  we  conceive  no  security 
can  be  formed  that  will  be  less  obnoxious 
or  more  e6teient  than  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion. 
«  IIL  Ireland  alone  shall  be  the  field 
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of  its  etertioDs;  unconnected  with  any 
other  body,  it  will  be  responsible  for  its 
own  acts  alone ;  yet  every  society  estab- 
lished  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion 
and  oonstitutional  liberty  shall  meet  with 
the  best  support  of  every  member  of  this 
Institution. 

«  IV.  Its  objects,  as  heretofore,  shall  be 
religious  and  constitutional  in  support  of 
the  laws  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace — ^its  operations  purely  defensive, 
and  by  strictly  legal  means,  viz.  : — 

<<  Defence  of  life  and  property ; 

'<  Defence  of  constitutional  rights ; 

«  Defence  of  established  institutioua  and 
privileges ; 

<«  Defence  of  the  sacred  Word  of  God. 
(Signed  by  order,) 

«  Wm.  Swan,  Secretary." 

No  statement  of  the  parties  compo- 
sing the  meeting  has  appeared,  except 
the  brief  heading  which  we  have  copied 
from  the  Evening  Packet. 


THE  ROMISH   PRELATES. 


November  2 1st We  have  already 

had  occasion  to  record  one  episcopsii 
mandate  of  Dr.  Blake,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  at  Newry,  addressed  to 
his  subjects  at  the  period  of  the  last 
election— (ilfemorflnda  for  September.) 
We  have  now  to  place  on  record  the 
following  pacific  exhortation  of  the 
same  right  reverend  gentleman,  to  his 
flock,  from  the  altar,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  0*Connell  tribute : — 

M  I  trnst  and  believe,  that  all  who  hear 
me,  are  grateful  and  just,  and  that  they 
will  affo^  clear  proofs  of  it  before  they 
leave  this  place ;  but  if  any  one  wpuld 
reqnire  a  motive  of  a  more  selfish  kind, 
Ut  me  remind  him  of  what  is  no  longer  a 
secret,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  be  not  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  his  powerful  and 
wealthy  opponents  will  overwhelm  him 
by  the  weight  of  their  purses ;  and,  if  they 


can  succeed  in  defeating  him,  the^  arede' 
termined  not  to  stop  until  they  bring  back 
fhe  condition  of  Ireland  not  onljf  to  what 
it  was  in  1829,  but  even  to  its  prostrate 
state  in  1793.  They  will  bind  you  in 
chains,  and  take  out  your  tongues ;  and 
they  wiU  re-impose  the  cruel  burdens  of 
the  penal  code,  and  deprive  you  of  the 
power  of  uttering  a  complaint/* — Newry 
Telegraph}  quoted  by  Ulster  Times, 
Nov,  1. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  right  re- 
verend gentleman  designated  Mr. 
0*Connell  as 

«Thb  Moses  of  his  Coctntry,  the 
emancipator  of  her  children,  and,  he 
might  also  say,  the  visible  guardian  angel 
by  whom  they  have  been,  and  are,  con- 
ducted safe  through  innumerable  and  in- 
descril»able  perils  to  the  term  of  their  law- 
ful hopes  and  desires.** — Ibid, 


MURDERS. 


November  13. — To  attempt  a  clas- 
sification of  all  the  outrages  committed 
in  Ireland  within  the  month  is,  we  fear, 
a  hopeless  attempt.  The  Oaxette 
should  furnish  an  abstract,  but  suppres- 
sion in  fact  is  evidently  its  object.  In 
one  journal,  the  Evening  Mail  of  this 
date,  we  find  no  less  than  three  mur- 
ders recorded. 

«  On  Monday  November  6,  while  Mr. 
James  Cody,  a  respectable  farmer  who 
resides  at  Dunmore,  within  about  two 
miles  of 'this  city,  was  sitting  in  his  par- 
lour, his  brother,  Philip  Cody,  entered 
his  room  armed  with  a  case  of  pistols,  one 


of  which  he  instantly  presented  at  him 
and  fired;  the  ball  entered  the  breast, 
and  the  unfortunate  man  fell.  He  lived 
until  Thursday  evening,  when  death  ter- 
minated his  sufferings.  After  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  revolting  crime,  Philip 
went  to  Gastlecomer,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  Dublin 
mail,  but  failing  in  his  object,  he  retraced 
his  steps  towards  Kilkenny,  but  has  not 
since  been  heard  oV* — KilkennyModerator. 
«  On  Nov.  10th,  a  Protestant,  named 
Fairbanks,  one  of  the  Conservative  valu- 
ators, was  murdered  near  Holly  brook,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  within  twenty  yards 
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of  hit  own  honMk  on  his  ynj  to  Sligo 
with  oatti  He  was  found  dead  on  the 
road,  mutilated,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck.  The  unfortunate  man  had  been 
active  in  his  exertions  for  Colouel  Per- 
ceval and  Mr,  Cooper  at  the  last  election, 
and  was  put  as  steward  over  a  property 
in  place  of  a  person  named  Higgins.** 

Another  murder  is  recorded  in  the 
same  paper,  as  bdving  occurred  within 
the  preceding  week. 

••  COUNTY  TffPEKARY. 

«  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  in  Cashel 
last  week,  on  the  body  of  a  man  named 
Curry,  who  died  in  the  county  infirmary, 
in  consequence  of  a  beating  he  received 
near  Golden,  when  a  verdict  of  murder 
was  returned  against  some  person  or  per- 
sons as  yet  unknown.** 

This  murder  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
Gazette  ot  the  i3th  :— 

"  Nov.  13,  1837 — On  the  evening  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  the  fair  dav  of  Golden, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  James  Curry, 
an  inhabitant  of  that  village,  was  vio- 
lently  assaulted  near  his  dwelling,  by  two 
men,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on 
the  8th  instant,  in  the  infirmary  of  Cashel.** 

The  murder  of  Fairbanks  is  also  re- 
corded in  the  same  Gazette. 

*•  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  as  James 
Fairbanks,  of  Carrokeel,  parish  of  Augh- 
anagh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Sligo,  he  was  met  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  his  own  house  by  some 
person  or  persons  as  yet  unknown,  who 
beat  him  severelv,  tied  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  strangled  him.** 

"  Nov.  5th William  Kelly  of  New- 
row,  parish  of  Clonleigh,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  came  by  his  death  from  blows 
inflicted  on  his  head  by  George  Doherty, 
aided  and  assisted  by  Daniel  Fisher,  .Tas. 
Gallaher,  John  and  William  Gallaher,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  ult.^i>v6/tn  Ga- 
zette. 

<*  Uov.  6^Sub-constable  Eugene  Shea 
was  knocked  down  in  the  streets  of  Mul- 
linahone,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
his  skull  fractured,  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  ultimo,  by  a  man  with  a  stone,  from 
tbe  effects  of  which  Shea,  after  lingering, 
has  since  died. — Dublin  Gazette. 

'*  Nov.  lO.^On  Monday,  the  6th  in- 
stant,  Patrick  Cooney  of  Lisacallen, 
parish  of  Fuerty,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, died  in  the  county  infirmary 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  on 
him  by  Thomas  M*Namara  of  Rath- 
brenan,  parish  of  Roscommon,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  1st  instant,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  P.M. — Dublin  Gazette. 

Nov.  12. — From  the  Tipperary  Con^ 
stitution  we  take  tbe  following  fearful 


account  of  a  murder  perpetrated  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  in  the  presence  of  the 
wife  and  ten  children  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  who  fell  a  victim  to  these 
blood-thirsty  savages  :-~ 

«  Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight 
o*clock,  an  armed  band  of  rufikns,  five  in 
number,  having  their  faces  disguised,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  party,  came 
to  the  house  of  a  comfortable  fanner, 
named  Denis  Murphy,  on  the  lands  of 
Foxfort,  near  Bansha.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  they  inquired  whether 
Murphy  was  at  home,  but  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  they  proceeded  to  search 
the  house  closely,  but  could  not  discover 
the  object  of  their  search — meanwilethey 
prevented  the  servant  from  going  to  ap- 
prise Murphy  of  his  danger.  For  the 
space  of  two  hours,  which  elapsed  before 
the  unfortunate  man  returned,  the  party 
remained  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house* 
during  which  time  they  guarded  it  with 
an  unremitting  vigilance,  for  on  Murphy's 
wife  attempting  to  get  through  a  window, 
in  order  to  go  meet  her  husband,  one  of 
the  savages  presented  a  short  gun  or 
blunderbuss  at  her.  When  they  per- 
ceived their  ill-fated  victim  approaching, 
they  rushed  towards  him  and  butchered 
him  within  ten  yards  of  his  own  door,  in 
the  presence  of  his  poor  wife  and  ten 
children.  After  they  had  fired  at  him 
and  wounded  him  in  the  legs,  they  then 
literally  clove  his  head  into  four  parts 
and  scarcely  left  a  bone  in  his  body  un- 
broken. This  dreadful  murder  took  place 
on  a  fine  moonlight  night,  within  one 
mile  of  Bansha,  where  there  is  a  military 
detachment  and  a  strong  force  of  police* 
The  only  cause  assigned  for  its  perpetration 
is,  that  the  unfortunate  man,  a  few  days 
prior,  dbtrained  one  of,  his  tenants  who 
owed  him  three  years  rent.  The  same 
night  in  which  the  blood-thirsty  murder 
we  have  just  recorded  was  perpetrated,  a 
party  of  armed  ruffians  attacked  the  house 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  between  Bansha  and  Tip- 
perary. They  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
entrance,  and  took  therefrom  a  fowling 
piece.  The  first  intimation  which  Mr. 
Dickson  had  of  the  fellows  being  in  his 
house  was,  that  one  of  the  party  presented 
a  blunderbuss  at  him  in  his  own  parlour. 
Here  again  is  another  instance  of  the 
much  vaunted  tranquillity  which  is  tmm- 
petted  forth  by  the  upholders  of  the  pre- 
sent debased  government.  —  Tipperarjf 
CkmatitutioH. 

<*  Nov.  12.^— On  Sunday  night,  an- 
other armed  party  came  to  the  house 
of  a  respectable  farmer  named  Ho- 
nan,  of  Bally  hurst,  within  two  miles  of 
Tipperary,  and  beat  the  inmates  in  a  most 
savage  manner.    The  family  consisted  of 
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tile  fatW  and  six  or  mtbii  sons,  so  that 
the  attacking  party  roust  have  been  tolo. 
rably  numerous.  The  old  man  has  since 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  he 
received.— Gbnine/  Advertiser, 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  14th  instant, 
John  Mannix,  of  Kerry  man,  was  brutally 
murdered  on  the  lands  of  Ballykisteen, 
hear  Tipperary.  He  was  a  man  who  sold 
cows  on  time,  and  was,  when  murdered, 
going  through  the  county  collecting  debts 
due  to  him  for  cows  sold  last  year. 

•*  COUNTY  OF   BUGO. 

**  Shortly  after  the  late  contested  elec- 
tion the  house  of  Michael  Devaoy,  a 
blacksmith,  of  Ballygawly,  in  the  barony 
of  Tireril,  was  attacked  by  a  large  party 
of  O'Connell'sleffislators,  who  broke  down 
the  wall  of  the  nouse  when  bursting  in 
the  door;  the  savages  rushed  towards  the 
bed  on  which  poor  Devany  and  his  wife 
reposed,  and  commenced  their  work  of 
slaughter  by  beating  the  wretched  man 
most  unmercifully  with  sticks,  &c.  on  the 
abdomen  and  body,  although  his  terrified 
wife,  seeing  their  object  was  to  murder 
him,  threw  herself  over  her  husband's 
body  to  protect  him,  shrieking  out  for 
mercy,  but  in  vain,  as  the  pass-words 
•  spare  him  not*  had  gone  forth  from  the 
rural  'pacificators.*  The  inhuman  in- 
stnimenu  of  a  rebel  national  association 
continued  to  assail  both  husband  and  wife, 
disfiguring  their  peraons  in  a  shocking 
mmner.  They  dragged  them  out  of  the 
bed  to  the  floor,  where  they  kicked  and 
•truck  them  most  brutally,  leaving  both 
gasping  between  life  and  deatX  Devany, 
after  throwing  up  a  laige  quantity  of 
blood,  became  dropsical,  and  lingered  till 


about  a  fortnight  ago^  when  denlh  pqt  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.     The  rictim's  wife 
is  still  in  a  precarious  state,  and  cannot 
long  snrrive   her    immolated    husband. 
When  the  barbarians  were  going  from 
the  house  on  the  night  of  the  attack. 
Devany*s  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  who  had  secreted  her- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  the  savages 
had  the  temerity  to  look  out  of  a  window 
when  one  of  the  brutes  fired  a  gun  at  her,' 
from  which  nine  stains  of  shot  lodged  in 
her  face,  and  five  m  her  breast,  the  effects 
of  which  she  will  carry  to  her  grave.    On 
the  day  of  her  father's  funeral,  the  roise* 
rable  daughter  said  her  curse  would  be  on 
those  who  murdered  her  father ;  and  since 
that  day  no  Roman  Catholic  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  the  Devanys  belong 
to  that  creed,  could  be  procured  to  dig 
their  potatoes.     Devany  had  been  threa- 
tened should  he  work  for   Protestants. 
The  day  before  the  brutal  outrage  was 
committed,  he  had  driven  a  few  nails  into 
the  shoe  of  a  horse  belonging  to  a  <*  Ha- 
noverian !  **    Although  this  shocking  affair 
Mils  officially  reported  to  the  government 
at  the  time,  not  the  slightest  notice  has 
it  met  with,  nor  has  a  reward  been  offered 
in  the  public  Gazette, — SUf^o  Journal, 
quoted  in  Evening  Mail  Nov,  20. 

In  this  gloomy  catalogue  we  have 
only  inserted  those  cases  in  which  the 
death  of  the  victim  actually  ensued. 
Had  we  not  been  thus  cautious— and 
enumerated  the  cases  of  murderout 
assault,  in  which  the  crime  of  the  as« 
sassin  has  not  as  yet  been  consummated 
by  the  death  of  his  victim — our  list 
would  be  swelled  to  three  times  its  pre- 
sent extent 


FAILURE  OF  THE   PROPOSED  DUBLIN  PARLIAMENT. 


November  Ist— Mr.  O'Connell  has 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,  abandoning  his  plan  for 
convening  the  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

TO  LORD  CLONCURRY. 

Merrion  tqusre,  Ut  Vor,,  1837. 
My  Lord — On  my  arrival  here  I  di»- 
eover  that  under  existing  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  to  have  so  effectual  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Irish  Liberal  members  of  both 
houses  of  pariiament  as  the  all-important 
crisis  of  our  afiairs  imperatively  requires. 
Not  a  few  of  Uie  Irish  Peers  and  Com^ 
moners,  whose  presence  would  be  most 
desirable,  are  already  gone  to  England, 
and  some  are  actually  on  the  continent. 
Having  communicated  these  matters  to 
your  lordship,  I  anticipate  the  readiness 
with  which  you  will  sanction  a  postpone- 


ment of  the  intended  meeting  until  the 
16th  of  this  month,  and  the  change  of 
place  to  London.  The  houses  of  parlia- 
ment meet  only  for  formal  business  on  the 
15th,  with  the  exception,  in  the  Com- 
mons, of  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  last-mentioned  day. 
The  session  will  not  actually  commence 
the  real  business  of  the  nation  until  Mon- 
day, the  20th.  We  shall  therefore  have 
three  days  to  devote  to  the  making  of  such 
arrangements  as  may  appear  best  suited 
to  obviate  the  evil  and  injustice  which  the 
Spotiswoode  gang  of  conspirators  intend, 
aided  as  they  are  by — to  their  eternal  dis* 
grace — so  large  a  body  of  the  parsons  of 
the  Egtablished  Church. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  res- 
pectfully, your  faithful  servant, 

Danixl  O'Connell. 
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